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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  differ  in  several  important  respects  from  that  of 
every  other  biographical  dictionary  which  has  yet  appeared.  There  are  many  works  of 
this  class  written  with  signal  ability : some  of  these,  if  considered  simply  with  reference  to 
the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Biography,  leave  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  But 
if  the  reader  should  have  occasion  to  look  for  any  except  the  most  celebrated  names,  he  will 
in  all  probability  fail  to  find  what  he  seeks.  Such  works  may  be  compared  to  an  English 
or  French  dictionary  which  should  include  only  the  principal  words  of  the  language,  the 
few,  however,  that  it  does  contain  being  defined  with  admirable  precision  and  explained 
with  great  fulness. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  very  different ; it  is  to  give  a far  greater  number  of  names — 
all,  indeed,  of  any  note  in  every  age  and  country,  and  in  every  field  of  human  effort, — litera- 
ture, science,  the  arts,  arms,  etc.,  etc. ; those  of  minor  importance  being  treated  very  briefly, 
while  to  persons  of  great  eminence  more  extended  biographies  are  given,  according  to  their 
relative  importance  or  celebrity.* 

In  point  of  fact,  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a far  greater  number  of  biographical 
notices  than  any  other  dictionary  of  Biography  in  the  English  language  ; and  it  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G6n6rale,”  (in  forty-six  octavo  volumes,) 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  complete  work  on  general  Biography  to  be  found  in  any 
language. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  present  work  is  the  insertion  of  succinct  articles  on  all 
the  more  important  subjects  of  the  Norse  and  Hindoo,  as  well  as  of  Classic,  Mythology  ; all 
these  being  included  under  the  same  alphabetical  arrangement  with  the  biographical  notices. 
Not  only  is  Mythology  a subject  of  great  interest  to  those  who  would  study  attentively  the 
genius  and  character  of  nations,  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Mythological  names  and 
allusions  scattered  throughout  our  literature — especially  that  of  the  last  half  century — would 
seem  to  render  necessary  some  work  of  general  reference  to  which  the  reader  may  turn  for 
an  explanation  of  such  names  and  allusions.f 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  separated  the  Mythology 
and  Biography,  either  treating  of  them  in  different  works  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
work.  But  this  plan,  without  possessing  any  real  advantage,  would  be  found  in  practice  to 
be  attended  with  very  serious  inconveniences.  The  almost  universal  custom  of  combining, 
in  the  same  work  and  under  the  same  system  of  alphabetical  arrangement,  articles  on  the 
Biography  and  Mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  supported  by  practical 

* There  are  some  partial  exceptions  to  this  statement,  particularly  in  the  case  of  personages,  whether  Biograph- 
ical or  Mythological,  respecting  whom  the  ordinary  reader  might  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  other  sources 
satisfactory  or  authentic  information.  To  these  a space  somewhat  beyond  their  relative  importance,  has  sometimes 
been  given.  (See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  pp.  xi.  and  xii.) 

t It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  celebrated  biographical  dictionary  ever 
published  (the  “ Biographie  Universelle”)  was  considered  incomplete  by  its  editors  until  they  had  added  to  it  an 
Appendix  of  several  volumes  treating  of  Mythology.  This  portion  is  entitled  “Biographie  Universelle,  (Partie 
Mythologique,)”  thus  implying  that  Mythology  is  a branch  of  Biography.  . 
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reasons  of  great  force  ; for  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a line  of 
separation  between  the  two  classes  of  names.  Thus,  for  example,  while  some  would  con- 
sider Hercules,  Theseus,  Achilles,  etc.,  to  be  historical  personages,  others  might  regard 
them  as  belonging  far  more  properly  to  Mythology.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  in  question  by  any 
means  limited  to  the  names  of  classical  antiquity.  A similar  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard 
to  several  famous  Oriental  names.  Some  writers  consider  Vyasa,  the  supposed  compiler  of 
the  Vedas,  as  a historical  character,  others  as  purely  mythical.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Gautama,  (or  Gotama,)  the  supposed  founder  of  Bo'oddhism,  of  RoostAm,  (the  Persian 
Hercules,)  and  of  many  other  celebrities.  So  also  among  the  names  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  there  is  often  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  mythical  element  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  positively  to  which  class,  historical  or  mythological,  the  name  properly  belongs  : Merlin, 
Sigurd,  Fingal,  and  even  King  Arthur,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  And  if  the  best  scholars 
are  sometimes  at  a loss  to  determine  the  proper  place  of  such  names,  it  is  obvious  that  were 
the  two  classes  given  in  different  works,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  work,  the  unlearned 
reader  would  often  be  in  the  utmost  perplexity  as  to  where  he  should  look  for  wThat  he  is  in 
search  of.  Nor  does  the  including  of  both  under  the  same  alphabetical  arrangement  necessarily 
lead  to  any  difficulty  or  confusion.  For  in  the  article  itself  would  be  found  a clear  intimation 
or  explanation  of  the  fact  whether  the  subject  was  one  of  pure  Mythology,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter,  Minerva,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  etc.,  or  whether  there  was  reason  to  consider  it 
partly  mythical  and  partly  historical,  as  in  the  case  of  Theseus,  Roostam,  etc. 

If  it  is  important  for  ordinary  purposes  that  an  English  or  French  dictionary  should  contain 
not  only  the  principal  words  of  the  language,  but  all  words  in  current  use,  it  seems  equally 
necessary  that  a biographical  dictionary,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader, 
should  contain  notices  not  merely  of  persons  of  great  celebrity,  but  of  all  those  of  any  note 
whose  names  occur  either  in  general  history,  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  or  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  science,  or  the  arts.  Nor  is  this  all : if  it  would  approach  the  com- 
pleteness of  an  ordinary  English  dictionary,  it  must  include,  in  addition  to  the  above,  an 
accurate  and  thorough  system  of  orthoepy ; for  if  in  a dictionary  of  the  English  language  it 
is  important  to  give  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  it  is  far  more  important  in  a work  like 
the  present  to  give  the  pronunciation  of  the  names,  particularly  of  foreign  names,  because, 
while  ordinary  readers  have  many  opportunities  of  learning  the  true  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish words,  they  have  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a large 
majority  of  proper  names,  without  a dictionary  similar  to  the  one  which  is  here  offered  to 
them. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present  work,  that  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  names 
may  perhaps  claim  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  (so 
far  as  we  are  aware)  this  is  the  first  time  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  any  work  on  general  biography. 

The  utility  of  such  a feature  (if  thoroughly  carried  out)  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious 
to  require  any  argument.  Its  great  importance,  however,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who — like  teachers  or  public  speakers — have  learned  by  large  experience  the  exceeding 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  a standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  modern  names. 

In  pronouncing  modern  proper  names  there  are  only  three  courses  which  can  by  any 
possibility  be  pursued:  ist.  To  blunder  over  or  pronounce  them  at  random,  like  a barbarian 
who  should  attempt  to  speak  a language  of  which  he  knows  nothing  ; 2dly.  To  endeavour 
to  pronounce  all  names,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, giving  each  letter  its  proper  English  sound  ; or,  lastly,  To  adopt  the  system  of  pronun- 
ciation now  generally  recognized  by  the  more  highly  educated  classes  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  also  in  Germany  and  most  other  parts  of  Europe — that  is,  to  pronounce  all 
names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  well-educated  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  to  which  such  names  belong,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  few  celebrated 
names,  such  as  Calvin,  Cervantes,  Galileo,  Luther,  Napoleon,  Petrarch,  etc., 
which  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  an  established  English  pronunciation. 

Respecting  the  first  method — if  method  it  can  be  called — we  need  not  waste  our  own  or 
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the  reader’s  time  in  pointing  out  its  absurdity.  As  to  the  second,  although  at  the  first  glance 
it  may  have  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  we  shall  find,  if  we  scan  it  attentively,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  first.  A few  examples  will  suffice 
to  show  the  utter  absui-dity  of  attempting  to  pronounce  foreign  names  according  to  the 
English  sounds  of  the  letters.*  How,  for  example,  should  we  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  German  poet  Heine,  according  to  such  a system  ? Should  the  ei  be  sounded  like 
ee , as  in  the  English  words  seize , ceiling etc.?  or  like  long  a,  as  in  vein , weight , inveigh? 
or  like  long  i,  as  in  height , sleight , etc.?  Should  Heine  then  be  pronounced  heen,  han , or 
hln?  or  should  we  sound  the  final  e,  and  make  it  hedne , hci'ne , or  hi'ne?  Or  take,  if  you 
choose,  another  name,  equally  well  or  better  known — that  of  Schiller.  Now,  the  proper 
English  sound  of  sch  is  sk , as  in  school , scholar,  schooner , etc.  We  have  no  genuine  English 
word  in  which  sch  has  the  sound  of  sh, f although  we  have  some,  as  schism,  schismatic,  etc., 
in  which  it  sounds  like  simple  s.  Yet  would  any  one  in  his  senses  seriously  advocate 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Germany’s  most  popular  poet  either  as  Skil'ler  or  Sitler  ? Innu- 
merable instances,  moreover,  occur,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  other  countries  according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters,  as  Bjornson, 
Czajkowski,  etc.,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  according 
to  the  sounds  of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.  A multitude  of  instances  also  occur 
in  which  the  English  mode  of  pronouncing,  though  not  difficult,  would  be  far  less  euphonious 
than  the  native  pronunciation.  Cagliari  (kal'ya-ree)  and  Borgognone,  (boR-gon-yo'na,) 
two  distinguished  painters  of  Italy,  and  Carvalho,  (kaR-val'yo,)  a Portuguese  bibliographer, 
may  serve  as  examples.  Another  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pronouncing  many  for- 
eign names  according  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  tongue  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  some  lan- 
guages the  same  sound  is  often  represented  by  different  letters.  Thus,  oe  and  6 in  German 
are  sounded  precisely  alike ; hence,  Goethe  and  Gotiie  should  clearly  have  the  same 
pronunciation.  Again,  the  Spanish  j and  x are,  in  sound,  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other  : 
therefore,  Caravajal  and  Caravaxal  should  be  pronounced  exactly  alike.  So  also  the 
Portuguese  ch  and  x,  having  the  same  sound  (that  of  our  sh),  were  formerly  often  interchanged, 
as  in  the  names  Xaves  or  Chaves,:}:  Xingu  or  Chingu,  Xoa  or  Choa,  (written  in  English, 
Shoa,  etc.)  Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  It  must  be  obvious,  even 
to  the  least  intelligent  mind,  that  the  attempt  to  pronounce  names  so  differently  written 
according  to  the  English  sounds  of  the  letters  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 

The  only  rational  course  then  left  for  us  is  to  adopt  the  third  method  noticed  above,  and  to 
pronounce  modern  names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  countries  to  which  such  names  belong.  It  is  admitted  that  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  with  any  great  degree  of  precision,  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  by  means  of  English  letters  ; but  something  is  undoubtedly 
gained  by  such  an  approximation  to  the  true  sound  as  would  enable  one  more  readily  to 
understand,  and  to  be  understood  by,  those  who  are  familiar  with  names  as  spoken  in  their 
proper  tongue.  Nor  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  such  a pronunciation  nearly 
so  great,  even  for  the  ordinary  English  scholar,  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  Take,  for 
example,  the  various  names  which  occur  in  the  histories  and  biographies  of  modern  Italy. 
In  all  the  countless  thousands  of  those  names  (whether  of  persons  or  places)  there  is  not  a 
single  vowel  or  consonant  sound  which  has  not  its  exact  equivalent,  or  something  very  near 
it,  in  our  own  language  ; and,  consequently,  not  one  which,  if  properly  explained,  an 
Englishman  or  American  could  not  pronounce  with  ease.  Though,  to  one  unacquainted 

* The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to  have  favoured  such  a system.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
merely  proposed  to  Anglicize  the  pronunciation  of  well-known  foreign  names  somewhat  more  generally  than  is 
customary.  He  could  hardly  have  intended  to  apply  the  principles  of  English  pronunciation  to  all  foreign  names, 
without  exception. 

t All  words  of  this  kind,  as  schist,  schorl , are  clearly  of  foreign  origin,  and  of  recent  introduction  into  our  language. 

J In  old  books  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent,  but  at  present  the  Spaniards  nearly  always  use/,  (not  x,) 
the  Portuguese,  ch , (not  x,)  except  in  a few  words  and  names  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  Germans,  o',  (not  oe.) 
But,  as  the  English  and  French  still  very  frequently  employ  x for  j in  writing  Spanish,  so  they  generally  make  use 
of  oe  instead  of  o in  writing  German  names. 
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with  the  language,  many  of  the  names  may  have,  when  written,  an  uncouth  and  ever 
formidable  appearance,  there  is  nothing  uncouth  or  formidable  in  the  sounds  which  they 
represent.  Again,  in  the  fifty  thousand  or  more  names  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
there  is  only  one  sound  (that  of  j or  *)  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  to  the  English 
speaker,  and  this  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  sound  of  the  German  ch  in  such  words 
as  ach,  nach , dock,  etc.  For  those,  therefore,  who  may  have  already  acquired  the  elements 
of  German  pronunciation,  even  this  difficulty  would  be  wholly  removed.  The  names  of 
Portugal  or  Portuguese  America  (Brazil)  are  scarcely  more  formidable  than  those  of  Italy. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  sound*  (that  of  vi  or  do)  unknown  to  our  language,  and  this  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  acquire.  So  that  by  learning  two  foreign  sounds  an  Englishman 
or  American  will  be  enabled,  if  the  pronunciation  be  properly  marked,  to  pronounce,  with 
tolerable  correctness,  all  the  myriads  of  names  belonging  to  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Brazil, 
and  Spanish.  America.  With  regard  to  French,  the  case  is,  we  admit,  very  different;  but,  as 
an  offset  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this  language,  we  have  the  fact  that  it  is  more  univer- 
sally studied  than  any  other  ; so  that  if  one  is  really  desirous  of  mastering  its  peculiar  sounds 
he  will  at  least  be  pretty  sure  to  find  near  at  hand  every  needful  aid  for  doing  so. 

Persons  who  view  the  different  European  languages  separately  are  apt  to  regard  the 
mastering  of  the  difficult  sounds  in  all  as  a far  more  formidable  task  than  it  really  is.  They' 
forget  that  a large  proportion  of  the  most  difficult  sounds  are  common  to  several  different 
languages.  For  example,  the  French  and  Dutch  ti  is  equivalent  to  the  German  and  Hun- 
garian ii,  and  to  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  y.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
sound  (and  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  acquire)  occurs  in  seven  dif- 
ferent languages.  Again,  the  German  6 or  oe  is  found  in  Hungarian,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
and  Swedish,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
sounds,  that  of  eu  in  the  Dutch  words  breuk , reuk , or  in  the  French  leur , peur , etc. 
The  German  ch , as  already'  remarked,  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  Spanish  j or  x, 
and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  modern  Greek  the  Russian  x,  the  Polish,  Scottish,  and 
Welsh  ch,  and  the  Dutch  ch  and^.f 

The  acquisition  of  ten  or  twelve  new  sounds,  which  might  be  learned  by  persons  of 
ordinary  aptitude  in  a few  hours,  would  enable  any  one  who  can  read  correctly  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  words,  as  marked  in  Walker’s,  Webster’s,  or  Worcester’s  Dictionary, 
to  pronounce  with  tolerable  correctness  all  the  names  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy',  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  (we  might  perhaps  add)  of  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Hungary. 

The  author,  fully  sensible  that  the  value  of  this  important  feature  (the  pronunciation  of  the 
names)  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  car- 
ried out,  has  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  in  order  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  what  may  be  termed  the  five  principal  languages  of 
Continental  Europe — namely,  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  In  regard 
to  the  French  especially',  this  being  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  so  widely  spoken,  and  on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  sounds  to  be  repre- 
sented, the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  not  only  to  ascertain  the  correct  pronunciation, 
but  to  mark  it  so  fully  and  clearly  that  any  intelligent  person  who  has  once  acquired  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  our  system  of 
notation,  may  pronounce  with  facility  and  with  tolerable  accuracy  whatever  name  he  may 
have  occasion  to  speak.  As  already  observed,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names 
are  comparatively  easy  for  the  English  or  American  learner.  Those  of  Germany  are  not 
very  formidable,  for  although  the  German  vowel  sounds  are  more  difficult  than  the  Italian, 
the  similarity  of  accent  that  exists  between  the  German  and  our  own  tongue  is  an  important 
help  to  us  in  acquiring  the  correct  German  pronunciation.  Of  the  five  languages  above 

* There  are  one  or  two  other  sounds,  such  as  the  diphthongs  on  and  ei,  (or  ey,)  which,  though  having  no  exact 
equivalent  in  English,  yet  differ  so  slightly  from  some  of  our  sounds,  and,  we  may  add,  arc  so  easy  to  acquire,  that 
for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  said  to  form  no  exception  to  the  above  statement. 

t The  same  sound  occurs  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  besides  many  other  languages. 
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named,  the  Russian  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult ; but  in  overcoming  the  essential  diffi- 
culties of  the  language,  the  author  has  had  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  best  Russian  scholars 
in  Europe  ; and  he  has  reason  to  hope  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  names  contained 
in  this  work  will  be  found  not  only  generally  correct  in  regard  to  the  accent,  (perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  all,)  but  sufficiently  accurate  in  other  respects  for  all  practical 
purposes.  (For  a particular  explanation  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation  in  the  principal 
European  and  Asiatic  languages,  see  the  Introduction ; see  also  “ Disputed  or  Doubtful 
Pronunciations,”  pp.  2343-2345.) 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  dictionary  having  been  to  produce  a 
convenient  and  complete  book  of  reference,  both  for  Biography  and  Mythology,  it  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine  the  work  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  condensation  as  well  as  to  the  proper 
selection  of  the  different  articles.  That  the  work,  moreover,  might  combine,  as-  far  as  prac- 
ticable, completeness  with  brevity,  to  the  more  important  notices  have  been  appended  ample 
bibliographical  references,*  indicating  to  the  reader  the  sources  whence  he  can  obtain  the 
fullest  information  respecting  any  person  in  whom  he  may  chance  to  feel  a particular 
interest. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  this  Biographical  Dictionary  is  the  addition  of  the  French 
(and  in  some  instances  of  the  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Latin)  name,  whenever  this 
varies  essentially  from  the  common  English  form,  with  a reference  from  the  French  to  the 
English  spelling  under  which  the  biographical  notice  is  given.  Thus,  under  Callimachus 
is  given  the  French  form  Callimaque,  and  there  is  also  a reference  from  Callimaque  to 
Callimachus  ; so  under  Livy  (the  common  English  form)  is  given  the  French  form 
Tite-Live,  while  under  the  latter  name  will  be  found  a reference  to  Livy  ; under  Salmasius 
the  French  Saumaise  is  inserted,  from  which  again  there  is  a reference  to  Salmasius  ; and 
so  on.  We  believe  this  feature  will  be  found  very  useful  to  that  large  class  who  are  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  French  language,  and  who  yet  not  unfrequently  find  occasion 
to  consult  French  works  on  history  or  biography.  It  is  the  more  necessary  in  a work  like 
the  present  to  give  the  name  as  written  in  the  various  languages,  because  in  our  bibliographical 
references  we  constantly  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  French,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Latin, 
German,  or  Italian  names  of  celebrated  personages. 

If  it  is  important  to  give  the  French,  German,  or  Latin  forms  of  biographical  names 
which  occur  in  French  or  German  works,  it  is  obviously  still  more  important  to  give  the 
various  forms  of  foreign  names  which  are  found  in  English  (particularly  Old  English) 
works,  such  as  Alisaunder  for  Alexander  ; Daunt  or  Daunte,  for  Dante  ; Bocace  or 
Boccace,  for  Boccaccio  ; and  so  on. 

From  these  considerations  we  naturally  pass  to  a still  more  important  subject,  viz. : the  di- 
versity in  the  spelling  of  Oriental  and  Russian  names  which  we  constantly  find  in  our  own  as 
well  as  in  other  languages.  As  this  is  a point  of  great  moment,  since  the  diversity  in  ques- 
tion is  a continual  source  of  perplexity  to  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  it  may  be 
proper  to  enter  into  a pretty  full  explanation  of  the  subject. 

As  the  Russian  empire  unites  Asia  with  Europe,  so  the  Russian  language  may  be 
said  to  form,  in  one  sense,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Oriental  and  European  tongues. 
The  names  belonging  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  are  all  written  either  with  Roman 
letters,  or  in  characters,  like  the  German  and  modern  Greek,  which  can  readily  be  con- 
verted into  corresponding  Roman  letters ; and  the  mode  of  writing  such  names  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  same  in  all  the  various  European  languages ; for  example,  Maz- 
zini,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Italian  patriot,  is  not  only  the  Italian,  but  the  English, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Spanish  name  of  the  same  person  ; in  like 
manner,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  Descartes,  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
variably written  with  the  same  letters  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Western  and  Southern 

* The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement,  of  any  consequence,  will  be  found  under  the  notices  of  living  persons, 
of  whom,  generally  speaking,  there  are  either  no  published  biographies  or  else  such  only  as  are  very  defective  and 
unsatisfactory. 
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Europe  ; so  also  the  name  of  Schiller,  the  illustrious  German  poet,  is  spelled  alike  in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  German,  etc. ; for  though  in  the  last-named  language  it  is  usually 
(but  by  no  means  universally)  written  in  German  characters,  (©djitler,)  yet  as  these  exactly 
correspond  to  the  Roman  letters  usually  employed  in  spelling  the  name,  the  difference  is  only 
apparent,  not  essential.  Russian  names,  on  the  contrary — as  they  (like  all  Oriental  names; 
are  written  neither  in  Roman  letters  nor  in  characters  which  can  be  converted  into  corres- 
ponding Roman  letters — are  spelled  according  to  the  sound,  the  writers  of  the  different 
nations  seeking  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  in  the  manner  which  to  them 
seems  most  proper.  Thus  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Russian  poets  is 
written  in  English  Derzhavin,  in  French  Derjavine,  and  in  German  Dersciiawin,  each 
spelling  being  intended  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  name  according  to  the  different  lan- 
guages ; so  likewise  the  name  of  another  celebrated  Russian  poet  is  written  in  English 
Pushkin  in  Pooshkin,  in  French  Pouchkine  or  Pouchekine,  and  in  German  Puschkin  ; 
each  of  these  different  modes  being  intended  to  represent  exactly  the  same  pronunciation.  It  is 
curious  to  obseive  that  the  Russians  adopt  precisely  the  same  rule  in  writing  foreign  names  ; 
that  is,  they  spell  them  (with  a few  exceptions)  according  to  the  sound,  without  attempting  to 
follow  the  letters  of  the  original  spelling ; thus,  they  would  write  Bordo  for  Bordeaux, 
Dzhorison * for  Johnson,  Davoo  for  Davoust,  Roosso  for  Rousseau,  Chimaroza\  for  Cim- 
arosa,  Chartoriskee%  for  Czartoryski,  etc.  ; in  the  same  manner  as  a Frenchman  might 
write  Ouachintonn  for  Washington,  (as  Volney§  actually  does,)  Chequesfiir  for  Shakes- 
peare, and  so  on.  (See  “Reiff’s  Russian  Grammar,”  pp.  167,  16S.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  pronunciation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  that  of 
Oriental  names.  One  great  source  of  perplexity  arises  from  there  being  in  our  language  no 
uniform  and  established  system  for  writing  such  names.  French  and  German  writers,  for  the 
most  part,  adhere  pretty  strictly  to  the  rule  referred  to  above — that  is,  they  try  to  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  sound  of  the  name  in  their  own  language.  The  French  write  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Mongol  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Djenguiz,  or  Djenguyz. 
The  Germans  write  it  Dschengis  ; and  both  give  the  sound  of  the  name,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  done,  in  their  own  tongue.  The  French  have  no  other  way  of  representing  the  sound  of 
our  j (a  very  common  sound  in  the  Oriental  languages)  than  by  Dj  or  Dg.  The  Germans 
represent  the  same  sound  in  the  best  way  they  can,  but  very  imperfectly,  by  Dsch.  In  the 
second  syllable  of  the  above  name  the  French  use  u after  g,  to  make  this  consonant  hard 
before  e,  z,  or  y.  If  the  u were  omitted,  the  g (being  before  1)  must  necessarily,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  French  tongue,  have  the  sound  of  their  y or  our  zh.  But  in  German,  as  g is 
always  hard,  they  need  use  only  the  simplest  form,  ( gis .)  The  sound  of  the  name,  however, 
is  represented  much  more  simply  and  more  perfectly  in  English  by  Jengis  or  Jengiz.  Again  : 
the  name  of  a celebrated  Sultan  of  S)u-ia  and  Egypt  is  written  in  French,  Nour-ed-Din 
Mahmoud,  in  German,  Nur-ed-Din-Mahmud,  and  would  be  written  in  English,  Noor- 
ed-Deen-Maiimood.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  French  make  no  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  German  spelling,  nor  the  Germans  to  the  French  ; but  both  nations  adhere  very  generally 
to  the  principles  of  their  respective  languages.  Unfortunately,  a large  majority  of  English 
writers,  instead  of  conforming  to  a rule  which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  (in  most 
instances)  simple  and  easy  for  the  writer  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  reader,  by  sometimes 
writing  in  the  French  and  sometimes  in  the  German  or  Italian  mode,  and  not  very  unfre- 
quently  combining  the  two  in  the  same  name,  have  involved  the  department  of  Oriental 
names  in  a confusion  which  is  most  perplexing  to  all,  and  is  absolutely  inextricable  to  those 
who  have  not  made  it  the  subject  of  long  and  laborious  study. 

Even  if  the  mode  of  writing  Oriental  names  according  to  the  French  and  German  letters 

* They  have  no  single  letter  to  represent  our  j , but  one  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  zh. 

t They  represent  the  sound  of  our  ch  by  a single  character,  T 

J As  we  are  unable  to  give  the  Russian  letters,  we  give  the  nearest  equivalent. 

§ See  Volncy’s  “ Tableau  du  Climat  ct  du  Sol  dcs  Etats-Unis  d’Anieriquc,”  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1803,)  where  the  rcadei 
will  also  find  Wayne  spelled  Ouayne ; Williams  written  Ouilliams ; Rush,  (Dr.,)  Roche ; Green  Brier,  Grtne 
brdiar ; Worcester,  Ouorcester,  etc. 
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were  equally  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers  as  the  English  mode,  there  would  still  be  one 
paramount  argument  in  favour  of  the  last — viz. : the  letters  of  our  language  are  capable  of 
conveniently  expressing  or  representing  a greater  variety  of  sounds  than  those  of  any  other 
European  tongue.  There  is  no  sound  much  used  either  in  Oriental  or  Russian  names  which 
we  cannot  express  as  well  as  the  French  ; while  there  are  several  which  we  can  express  much 
better  than  they ; and  there  are  sounds  perfectly  familiar  to  our  tongue  which  they  cannot 
express  at  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  our  j,  (which,  as  already  intimated,  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  Asiatic  names :)  what  we  express  by  a single  letter  is  indicated  less 
perfectly  in  their  language  by  two — dj.  So  also  the  sound  of  our  ch,  one  of  continual  occur- 
rence both  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  indicated  in  French  by  three  letters 
instead  of  our  two,  as  Tchandra  for  Chandra,  etc.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  sound, 
as  well  as  that  of  j,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  to  the  English  tongue,  while 
both  are  foreign  to  the  French  language,  since  neither  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
French  word.  Again  : our  w expresses  a sound  (common  in  the  Oriental  languages)  which 
is  not  nearly  so  neatly  nor  so  well  expressed  by  the  French  ou.  This  defect  in  their  language 
is  so  obvious  that  some  eminent  French  writers  (Pauthier,  for  example,  in  his  works  on 
China)  often  make  use  of  w when  they  wish  to  represent  the  sound  of  our  w at  the  begin- 
ning of  a name ; eg .,  Wen  Wang — not  Ouen  Ouang,  as  the  strictly  French  mode  of 
writing  would  require.  Lastly,  there  are  sounds  expressed  in  our  language  with  perfect  ease 
which  they  cannot  represent  at  all ; among  them  are  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  0 (th)  and 
8,  (th  ;)  the  first  of  these  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  modern  Greek,  but  in  Spanish 
names. 

With  respect  to  the  German  language,  there  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  one  frequently- 
occurring  sound  in  Oriental  names  (that  of  kh , indicated  in  German  by  ch)  which  can  be 
better  represented  in  German  than  in  English,  while  there  are  many  which  can  not  only  be 
more  conveniently  expressed  in  English,  but  much  more  correctly  than  in  German.  Thus, 
the  Germans  employ  four  letters  ( dsch ) to  indicate  the  sound  of  oury,  and  after  all  represent 
it  most  imperfectly,  as  in  the  example  of  Dschengis,  (Jengis,)  noticed  above.  Their  four 
letters  tsch  do  not  represent  correctly  the  sound  of  our  ch , nor  does  their  sch  convey  even  a 
tolerable  idea  of  our  zh , (the  sound  of  s in  -pleasure  or  occasion.')  Like  the  French,  they 
have  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters  equivalent  to  our  w,  nor  can  they  in  any  mannei 
represent  the  sound  of  the  modern  Greek  d or  3. 

One  mode  of  writing  Oriental  names,  which  has  been  recommended  by  several  eminent 
scholars,  is  to  employ  English  consonants  in  conjunction  with  German  or  Italian  vowels, 
marked  with  certain  accents  in  order  to  show  their  quantity  or  quality.  Thus,  a without  the 
accent  represents  the  Italian  a either  short  or  obscure,  a ox  & denotes  the  long  Italian  a , as  in 
father , often  approaching  the  sound  of  a in  fall;  e as  in  ?net  or  her;  e or  e as  in  f&te  or 
there;  i as  in  pin;  i or  i as  in  marine ; o nearly  as  in  opinion;  6 or  6 as  in  hope;  u as  in  push 
or  pull;  u or  h like  oo  in  moon.  This  method  has  the  merit  of  combining  brevity  with  pre- 
cision, and  is  well  adapted  to  publications  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  scholars ; but  there 
are  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  objections  to  its  general  employment  in  English  works  intended 
for  popular  perusal.  While  such  works  are  printed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  some  competent  linguist,  they  may,  perhaps,  answer  every  needful  purpose  ; but  as  soon 
as  they  get  into  general  and  popular  use,  and  require  to  be  reprinted,  the  accents,  as  all  ex- 
perience proves,  will  be  dropped  either  through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  or, 
what  is  more  likely  to  occur,  from  a want  of  the  proper  kind  of  type.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  omission  of  the  proper  accent  in  such  a case  is  equivalent  to  the  omission 
of  a letter,  with  this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  former  error  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
attract  attention,  and  would  therefore  be  less  readily  corrected. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  study  of  languages  can  scarcely  conceive  the  difficulty  which 
the  unlearned  experience  in  attempting  to  pronounce  for  the  first  time  the  letters  of  a foreign 
tongue.  Readers  of  this  class  would  be  almost  sure  to  miscall  such  names  as  Nureddin 
or  Noureddin,  Abdul  Mejid  or  Abdoul  Medjid,  and  a multitude  of  others,  while  they 
could  pronounce  them  without  the  slightest  difficulty  if  written  according  to  the  English 
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sounds  of  the  letters — Noor-ed-Deen,  Abdool  Mejeed,  etc.  We  admit  that  there  are 
many  names  which,  in  order  to  give  a correct  idea  of  their  pronunciation,  would  require 
some  additional  explanation  besides  merely  writing  them  with  English  letters.  But  in  a 
realm  where  the  intricacies  are  so  perplexing  and  the  obstacles  so  formidable  as  often  to 
bewilder  and  discourage  the  most  intelligent,  it  is  certainly  no  unworthy  or  useless  task  to 
attempt  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  smooth  and  straighten  the  paths  and  to  remove  every 
unnecessary  obstruction. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  present  work  has  been  to  give  the  various  spellings  of  every  cele- 
brated Oriental  name,  whenever  these  spellings  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  good 
authority ; the  biographical  notice  being  given  under  the  English  spelling,  which  is  placed 
first  in  order.*  Thus,  in  the  name  above  cited,  the  English  Noor-ed-Deen  Mahmood  is 
given  first,  to  which  are  added  the  French  Noureddin  (or  Nour-ed-Dyn)  Mahmoud,  and 
the  German  Nureddin  Mahmud.  So,  also,  the  notice  of  the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  re- 
ferred to  above,  is  given  under  the  English  spelling  Jengis,  this  being  followed  not  only  by 
the  French  and  German  forms,  (Djenguiz  and  Dschengis,)  but  by  many  others,  it  being 
the  rare  fortune  of  this  famous  name  to  be  written  by  respectable  authorities  in  no  fewer  than 
twenty  different  modes.  In  the  proper  alphabetical  place  of  each  of  these  different  spell- 
ings will  be  found  a reference  to  that  form  of  the  name  under  which  the  biographical  notice 
is  given.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  above  indicated  are  those  very  few  names  which 
appear  to  have  acquired  by  universal  (or  almost  universal)  usage  an  established  form  common 
to  the  different  European  languages  ; as  Avicenna,  (changed  from  Ib7i-Seend,')  Avenzoar, 
( Ibn-Zohr ,)  Averroes,  (Jbn-lioshd,)  Elmacin,  ( El-Makeen  or  El-Making)  Saladin, 
(, Sala-ed-Deen  or  Salci-eddin ,)  Solyman,  (of  Turkey,  Soolcymdn ,)  etc. 

The  confusion  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  Oriental  names  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  cause  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  subject  is  surrounded.  The  character 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  renders  it  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  in  a manner  satis- 
factory to  the  English  reader.  In  order  that  he  might,  as  far  as  possible,  enjoy  every  needful 
facility  and  aid  in  encountering  the  difficulties  of  Asiatic  pronunciation,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  such  portions  of  the  work  as  were  more  particularly  connected  with  Oriental  biog- 
raphy and  mythology,  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should  visit  the  East,  where  he 
spent  (in  1856-1858)  nearly  two  years — chiefly  in  British  India — studying  the  rudiments  of 
several  Asiatic  languages  (with  particular  reference  to  their  pronunciation)  and  making 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  History  and  Mythology  of  the  Oriental 
nations.  The  time  and  labour  thus  bestowed  have  been,  he  feels  persuaded,  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  many  respects.  He  has,  in  consequence  of  this  preparation,  not  only  been  en- 
abled to  understand  more  perfectly  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Oriental  History  and  Mythology, 
but  also  to  proceed  with  a surer  step  in  representing  the  pronunciation  of  Asiatic  and  African 
names,  and  to  correct  many  errors  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the  prevalent  European 
spellings  of  these  names. 

To  the  following  works  on  general  biography  we  have  been  under  special  obligations  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary  : 

1.  Michaud’s  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  of  which  the  first  edition,  (the  publication  of 
which  was  begun  in  Paris  in  1810,)  with  the  supplement,  has  extended  to  nearly  ninety  vol- 
umes 8vo,  and  has  included  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
French  literature  and  science;  c.g.,  those  of  Biot,  Cuvier,  De  Sacy,  Guizot,  Sismondi, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Villemain,  etc. 

* I he  only  exception  to  this  rule  of  any  importance  will  be  found  in  Mythological  and  other  names  from  the 
Sanscrit,  which,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  regarded  as  a dead  language  ; the  names  occurring  in  it,  written 
according  to  the  system  established  by  Sir  William  Jones,  (see  page  ix.,  near  the  bottom,)  are  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  the  spelling  rather  than  the  (modern)  sound  of  the  letters.  At  the  same  time,  the  modem  Hindoo  pronuncia- 
tion, when  this  appears  to  differ  essentially  from  the  pronunciation  first  given,  has  usually  been  added.  For  illus- 
tration, see  the  articles  on  Agni,  Brahma,  Garuda,  etc. 
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2.  The  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen6rale,”  edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  and  published 
at  Paris  by  Messrs.  F.  Didot  Freres  in  forty-six  volumes  8vo,  (1857-1866.)  That  portion 
embracing  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet  (z.  <?.,  from  A to  M,  inclusive)  exceeds  in 
completeness  every  other  publication  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  the  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  it  possesses  two  important  additional 
recommendations — first,  of  including  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  and,  secondly,  of  giving 
the  reader  valuable  bibliographic  information  under  almost  every  article. 

3.  Brockiiaus’s  “ Conversations-Lexikon,”  in  16  volumes  large  8vo,  (Leipsic,  1815-1855)  ; 
also  the  annual  continuation  of  that  work,  entitled  “ Jahrbuch  zum  Conversations-Lexikon.” 

4.  Pierer’s  “Universal-Lexikon,”  in  19  vols.,  last  edition,  much  enlarged,  (1857-1865.) 

5.  Vapereau’s  “ Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains,”  (1858  et  seq.) 

6.  Ersch  und  Gruber,”  “Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Ktinste,” 
145  vols.  4to,  (Leipsic,  1818-1869.)  This  great  work  has  numbered  among  its  contributors 
several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Germany. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  as  Christian  names  have  seldom  been  pronounced  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  a vocabulary  containing  the  principal  names  of  this  class,  with  their 
pronunciation  in  the  various  languages,  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii. 

Respecting  the  bibliographical  references,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  they  are  in- 
tended not  so  much  to  indicate  the  materials  from  which  the  preceding  notice  has  been  pre- 
pared, as  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  sources  whence  he  can  obtain  fuller  information. 
The  works  referred  to  will  be  found  generally,  but  not  always,  to  contain  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  article  to  which  the  references  are  appended.  Occasionally 
an  isolated  fact  or  circumstance  of  minor  importance,  but  yet  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  it 
worth  stating,  may  have  been  obtained  from  some  source  deemed  good  authority,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  our  plan,  requiring  the  utmost  condensation,  would  not  admit  of  a special  refer- 
ence. Many  of  our  facts,  moreover,  have  been  taken  from  the  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  the 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate, ” Brockhaus’s  “ Conversations-Lexikon,”  or  other  similar 
works,  when  the  article  from  which  it  is  taken  was  too  brief  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
refer  to  it  particularly.  As  a general  rule,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  make  a 
special  reference  to  works  like  the  above,  unless  the  notice  referred  to  extended  to  a page 
or  more.  This  rule  would,  of  course,  preclude  a reference  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  notice  is  of  minor  importance.  It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  infer  that 
the  omission  of  all  references  is  intended  as  any  indication  of  mediocrity  in  the  subjects  of 
our  articles,  more  especially  in  regard  to  living  characters,  since,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, the  materials  for  the  biographies  of  living  persons,  however  distinguished,  are  often 
extremely  meagre  and  defective.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  conclude  that  in  all  cases  the 
length  of  the  different  notices  is  designed  to  be  a measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
individuals  noticed,  since  he  who  has  written  many  passable  works  may  perhaps  require  a 
longer  notice  than  he  who  has  produced  a single  work  of  superior  merit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  of  action  will  almost  of  necessity  occupy  much  more  space  than  the 
man  of  thought,  although  the  latter  may  have  perhaps  far  juster  claims  upon  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  his  glory  may  be  as  much  more  permanent  as  it  is  less  daz- 
zling, and  less  fitted  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  unthinking  and  fickle  multitude. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  considerably  less  space,  relatively  speaking,  has  geneially 
been  allotted  to  living  persons  than  to  those  who  are  deceased ; not  merely  because  it  is 
often  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  living,  but 
more  especially  because  it  behooves  us  to  speak  with  great  circumspection,  whether  in  the 
way  of  praise  or  censure,  of  those  whose  earthly  career  is  still  unfinished,  and  whose  futuie 
conduct  may  possibly  redeem  the  errors  or  throw  discredit  on  the  virtues  of  their  past  life.* 

* Voltaire  has  well  remarked  : " On  doit  des  ^gards  aux  vivants  ; on  ne  doit  aux  morts  que  la  veritc”— (“  We  owe 
consideration  to  the  living  ; to  the  dead  we  owe  only  truth.”)  This  consideration  for  the  living  was,  indeed,  formerly 
deemed  so  important  that,  until  the  last  half  century,  all  works  of  reference  of  this  kind  systematically  excluded  the 
biographies  of  living  persons,  however  illustrious  ; thus  rejecting  the  very  class  in  which  perhaps  a large  majority 
of  readers  feel  the  deepest  interest.  c 
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The  subjects  of  the  Hindoo  and  Norse  Mythologies  have  been  treated  somewhat  more  fully 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  than  those  of  Classic  Mythology,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  while  one  can  find  almost  everywhere  excellent  works  relating  to  the  last,  there 
exists  scarcely  any  book  of  convenient  reference  to  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  have  re- 
course in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  the  two  former. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  length  of  the  various  articles  there  will  of  course  be  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  among  different  readers,  according  to  their  respective  pursuits 
and  habits  of  thought.  We  are  not,  however,  without  hopes  that  the  majority  of  candid 
critics  will  admit  that  on  the  whole  the  space  allotted  to  each  notice  has  been  apportioned 
with  a fair  measure  of  justice  and  impartiality.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  works  of  this 
kind  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  certain  principles  of  perspective,  so  to  speak,  prevail 
in  history  and  biography  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  design.  No  French  historian  or  biographer 
would  treat  the  events  or  the  actors  of  English  history  with  the  same  fulness  or  minuteness 
that  an  English  writer  would  naturally  employ  in  describing  the  same  occurrences  or  per- 
sons. The  same  general  remark,  mutatis  mutandis , will  apply  with  equal  truth  to  English, 
German,  or  Italian  writers  of  history  and  biography.  As  events  are  magnified  in  importance 
by  nearness  of  place,  they  are  in  like  manner  modified  by  nearness  of  time.  Although  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  felt  himself  justified  in  following  principles  so  universally 
recognized,  and  has  accordingly  given  a greater  prominence  to  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  those  of  recent  times,  than  to  individuals  equally  eminent  among  other 
nations  or  living  in  a remote  age,  it  has  been  his  earnest  aim  not  to  allow  this  liberty  to 
degenerate  into  license.  In  regard  to  this  and  all  similar  questions  respecting  which  there 
are  no  clearly  defined  rules  or  authoritative  precedents  by  which  his  course  could  be  surely 
guided,  he  feels  that  he  may  safely  rely  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  his  critics,  since 
those  whose  opinion  is  most  to  be  valued  or  feared  will  be  most  capable  of  appreciating  the 
inherent  difficulties  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a work. 
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In  the  Preface  will  be  found  an  explanation  in  general  terms  of  the  system  of  pronunciation 
and  orthography  adopted  in  the  present  work.  It  is  proposed  in  this  introductory  portion  to 
offer,  in  support  of  the  plan  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  pursue,  some  additional  arguments 
and  observations,  which  will  be  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  general  principles  of 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  more  important  European  and  Asiatic  languages. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  nearly 
all  our  distinguished  poets,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
of  the  present  century,  goes  to  support  the  system  of 
pronunciation  which  we  have  adopted ; that  is,  they 
almost  invariably  follow  the  native  accentuation  of' proper 
names, — even  where  this  is  very  irregular, — except  in 
the  case  of  those  few  well-known  names  which  have 
acquired  an  established  English  pronunciation,  as  Cal- 
vin, Cortez,  Kosciusko,  etc.  As  the  principles  of 
geographical  pronunciation  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  as  geographical  names 
very  often  form  a part  either  of  the  surnames  or  titles 
of  distinguished  men,  we  may  without  impropriety  cite, 
in  order  to  prove  our  position,  either  the  names  of  places 
or  of  persons  occurring  in  the  works  of  the  poets.  It  is 
indeed  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  doing  so,  since  names  of  irregular  accentuation 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence.  We 
have  spoken  particularly  of  accentuation,  because,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  that  is  all  that  can  be  determined 
from  the  usage  of  the  poets.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  the  classical  reader  that  the  misaccentuation 
of  Latin  or  Greek  names  is  justly  considered  an  inex- 
cusable fault  in  an  educated  poet.  We  will  endeavour 
to  show  that  our  best  poets  are  not  less  punctilious  in 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  names.  That  they  should 
accentuate  correctly  such  names  as  Granada,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  etc.  is  nothing  surprising,  since  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  accentuation  is  also  the  correct  one ; 
but  that  they  should  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  names  in  which  the  accent  is  placed  irregu- 
larly, is  more  remarkable.  It  may  be  affirmed  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  in  all  the  poetry  of  Byron, 
Moore,  Rogers,  Southey,  Scott — and,  we  may  per- 
haps add,  of  any  other  distinguished  poet  of  the  present 
century — scarcely  a solitary  instance  can  be  pointed  out 
of  the  misaccentuation  of  a name  of  which  the  poet  had 
any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  correct  pronunciation.* 

* The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we  mistake  not,  occurs  in 
French  names,  which,  as  the  accent  rests  equally  (or  nearly  so)  on 
all  the  syllables,  cannot  readily  be  adjusted  to  the  metre  of  English 
verse,  in  which  case  the  poet  usually  places  the  accent  according 
to  the  general  rule  of  English  pronunciation, — that  is,  on  the  pcnul- 
tima  or  antepenultima,  very  rarely  on  the  last  syllable.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  foreign  names  that  have  become  thoroughly  anglicized, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  throw  the 
acccuc  as  far  as  possible  from  the  termination:  eg.  Mil'an,  (It. 
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True,  Scott  says  “Panama;”  but,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  very  few  persons,  even  in  the  United  States,  were 
acquainted  with  the  correct  accentuation  of  that  name. 
Some  of  our  old  poets  also  mispronounced  Niagara. 
Goldsmith  says, 

“Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  NiagAra  stuns  with  thund’ring  sound.  ”t 

The  Traveller. 

But  this  is  to  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  means  of  learning  the  true  pronunciation,  and  therefore 
he  accentuated  the  name  in  the  manner  which  appeared 
to  him  the  most  easy  or  most  natural.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  only  English  poet  of  note  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  great  cataract  is  the  only  one  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  who  has  pronounced  that  name  correctly. 
We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  Moore  also,  using  a 
“ poet’s  license,”  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  penultima ; 
but  any  one,  we  feel  sure,  who  will  read  his  verse  atten- 
tively, will  see  that  he  always  gives  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. The  name  occurs  several  times  in  his  poems,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  his  accentuation  so  clearly 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  equivocation : 

“ I could  fancy  almost  he  and  I were  a pair 
Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus,  side  by  side. 

Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or  dagger,  a 
Desperate  dash  down  the  falls  of  Niagara." 

Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  Letter  V. 

The  following  are  a few  examples  illustrating  the  usage 
of  eminent  English  poets  respecting  foreign  names  of 
irregular  accentuation : 

“ Lerma  ‘ the  generous,’  Av'ila  * the  proud.’  ” 

Rogers  : Voyage  of  Columbus. 

“ So  acted  to  the  life,  as  Maurice  miglu 
And  Spinola  have  blushed  at  the  sight. 

Ben  Jonson:  U?ulerivoods, 
(vol.  viii.  p.  427  of  Gifford’s  edition,  London,  18:6.) 


Mii.Ano  or  MilAn,)  Tyr'ol,  (Ger.  Tyr6l,)  etc.  Hanover,  which 
might  be  pronounced  with  thenative  accentuation  (I-Ian6ver)  without 
the  slightest  offence  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  (for  we  have  a 
multitude  of  words  similar  in  accent,  as  devotion,  promoter,  etc ,) 
has  become  irrecoverably  Han'over.  Thus,  also,  we  pronounce 
Andalu'sia,  (in  Spanish,  AndalucIa,)  Ar'agon,  (in  Spanish,  Ara- 
g5n',)  etc. 

t Many  persons  suppose  that  Niagdra  corresponds  in  accentuation 
with  the  old  Indian  name  : but  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  an 
error : the  Indians  pronounce  the  name  very  much  as  the  French 
pronounce  it, — Ne'^'g^ri'. 
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“And  strangers  were  received  by  thee, 

Of  Cordova  the  chivalry.” 

Byron  : Translation  of  a Spanish  Ballad 
on  the  Conquest  of  Alhama. 

“ The  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalazis,  ancient  C6kdoba.” 

“Till  they  srw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  C6rdoba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  cf  eve. 

Southey  : Roderick,  book  v. 

“ How  quick  they  carved  their  victims,  and  how  well. 

Let  Saxony,  let  injured  Gr.NO a tell.” 

Moore. 

“ Remember  the  moment  when  Proves  a fell, 

The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors’  yell.’ 

Byron  : Childe  Harold,  canto  ii. 

' Unseen  is  Vanina,  though  not  remote.” 

Childe  Harold,  canto  ii. 

here  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  names  whose  accentua- 
tion seems  more  foreign  to  an  English  ear  than  those 
ending  in  ia  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima.  Yet 
even  in  such  cases  the  poets  conform  to  the  native  pro- 
nunciation : 

“ Sustained  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  morn  till  eve 
He  journeyed,  and  drew  near  LeyrIa’s  walls.” 

Southey  : Roderick,  book  iii. 
“And  now  appear,  as  on  a phosphor  sea, 

Numberless  barks  from  Mil'an,  from  Pav(a.” 

Rogers  : Italy,  Part  i.,  vii. 

Among  the  principal  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
the  German,  in  its  accent  and  in  the  metre  of  its  verse, 
has  perhaps  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  English ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  precisely  the  same  general 
usage  prevails  with  respect  to  foreign  names  in  German 
poetry  as  in  that  of  our  own  tongue.  Any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  if 
he  will  consult  the  poems  of  Schiller,  who -seems  to  have 
had  occasion  to  use  foreign  names  far  more  frequently 
than  almost  any  other  German  poet.  In  his  drama  of 
“Don  Carlos,”  Madrid  occurs  nearly  twenty  times,  and 
always  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  This  one 
fact  (even  were  there  no  other)  may  show  how  sparingly 
the  “poetical  license,”  so  often  alluded  to,  is  used  by 
perhaps  the  most  careless  in  versification  of  all  the  great 
poets  of  Germany.  Mirandola  (a  town  in  Italy)  occurs 
twice,  and  in  both  instances  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultima  : 

“Zwei  edle  Hauser  in  MirAndola.” 

“ Eilt  nach  MirAndola  der  Trunkene.” 

Act  i.  Scene  3. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mirandola  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Italian  pronunciation, 
which  places  the  accent  on  the  penultima  of  words  end- 
ing in  a vowel. 

The  name  of  the  famous  Princess  of  Eboli  occurs  a 
great  number  of  times,  and  invariably  with  the  correct 
accentuation, — that  is,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
tima,  although  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  both 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  pronunciation.  The  following 
lines  will  suffice  to  show  Schiller’s  accentuation  : 

“ Ich  hoffc  meine  Eb'oli  denkt  andcrs.” 

“ Prinzessin  Eb'oli,  sie  haben  uns 
Noch  nicht  gesagt  ob  Gomez  hoffen  darf." 

“ Wir  wollcn  wissen,  ob  cr  licben  kann, 

Und  Liebe  kann  verdicncn, — Eb'oli  ? 

Don  Carlos,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 
“Der  Fiirstin  Eb'oli  die  Hand  zu  reicben.” 

Act  ii.  Scene  8 


“ Das  lang’  entbehrte  Gliick  versebaffr,  der  Etirstin 
Von  Eb'oli  mich  wiederuin  zu  nab e mi.” 

Act  ii._Scene  it. 

If  our  poet  is  not  equally  correct  in  regard  to  Al- 
calA,  (a  small  town  of  Spain,)  it  was  owing,  doubtless, 
either  to  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a name  “ lie 
smooth  in  rhyme,”  or  to  his  being  ignorant  of  its  true 
accentuation.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  language  is  far  less  studied  by 
the  generality  of  European  scholars  than  the  Italian. 
That  it  was  not  the  result  of  carelessness  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Alcala  is  always  pronounced  in  the  poem 
in  the  same  manner , and  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
Spanish  accentuation ; that  is,  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultima.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Schiller 
places  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  Paris,  Saint- 
Denis,  and  Saint-Quentin,* — in  all  of  which  he  differs 
from  the  English  and  conforms  to  the  French  accentua- 
tion. (See  “ Remarks  on  the  French  Accent,”  page  13.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
tendency  to  adopt  the  native  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names  is  found  in  his  drama  of  “ Mary  Stuart where 
the  poet,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  obliging  his 
countrymen  to  pronounce  the  English  names  correctly, 
invariably  in  his  verse  spells  Leicester  “ Lester,” 
although  in  the  explanatory  (prose)  parts  of  the  play  he 
as  invariably  writes  it  “ Leicester,”  as  we  do  in  English. 
For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  he  writes  Boleyn 
“ Boulen,”  that  his  countrymen  might  pronounce  the 
name  Boo’len,  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  in  England.  Had 
he  written  it  Boleyn,  the  Germans  might  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  we  often  hear  it  pro- 
nounced in  the  United  States. 

The  accentuation  of  names  occurring  in  poetry,  as 
already  intimated,  can  readily  be  determined  by  the 
metre  ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  poets  pronounced 
the  letters  of  a foreign  name  cannot  be  so  easily  ascer- 
tained, since  it  can  be  known  only  when  the  name  ends 
a line  in  rhyme  ; and  even  then  it  is  often  extremely  un- 
certain, as  they  appear  to  consider  themselves  entitled, 
in  such  cases,  to  much  greater  license  than  in  the  ac- 
centuation of  words.  Thus,  we  often  see  associated,  in 
rhyme,  words  which  correspond  very  imperfectly  in 
sound,  as  enemy  and  lie,  mourn  and  burn,  etc.  Never- 
theless, by  comparing  a number  of  passages,  especially 
of  those  poets  who  are  most  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  rhymes,  we  shall  often  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  true  pronunciation  of  a wore  or  name. 

Now,  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  which  we  have 
adopted  is  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  poets  in  this 
respect  also.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  found  that,  while 
foreign  names  that  are  very  commonly  used  in  our  lan- 
guage have  an  English  pronunciation,  those  not  very  well 
known  arc  generally  pronounced  with  the  foreign  sound  of 
the  letters,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  : 

“ * ’Tis  Jacqueline  ! ’tis  Jacqueline  V 
Her  little  brother  laughing  cried ; 

’ I know  her  by  her  kirtle  green. 

She  come*  along  the  mountain  side.’  ” 

“Not  now  to  while  an  hour  amay. 

Gone  to  the  fells  in  Valombrt." 

“ De  Courcy,  lord  of  A rgentilre ! 

Thy  thirst  for  vengeance  sought  the  snare."— Rogers. 

* The  two  former  names  occur  in  “ The  Maid  of  Orleans,”  (”  Dil 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,”)  the  last  in  " Don  Carlos.” 
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" Winding  between  Alpine  trees, 

Spiry  and  dark  around  their  house  of  prayer , 

Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  A rgentiire.” — Wordsworth. 

11  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban  :* 

But  the  town-ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you’d  wish  to  /tariff.” — Byron, 

“ For  many  an  age  remember’d  long 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont* 

And  fields  of  Waterloo.” — Scott. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  the  poets  pronounce 
foreign  names  of  some  celebrity  with  the  English  sound 
of  the  letters,  as  may  be  seen  from  these  and  similar 
examples : 

“ Oh,  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies  ; 

It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadis.’’— Byron. 

“ And  Courtenay’s  pride  and  Percy’s  fame  , 

Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  -years. 

At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers.” — Scott. 

“ So  the  shaft 

Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaff  d 
In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers , — 

Pride  to  be  wash’d  away  by  bitter  tears.” — Wordsworth. 

Not  unfrequently  the  poets  will  be  found  to  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  names  even  when  this  differs 
essentially  from  the  popular  usage.  Thus,  Halleck  says, 

“ Born  in  a camp,  its  watchfires  bright 
Alone  illumed  my  cradle-bed. 

And  I had  borne  with  wild  delight 

My  banner  where  Boli'var  led.” — Magdalen. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Coke,  the  celebrated 
lawyer  and  statesman,  is  almost  always  given  correctly 
(kook)  by  the  poets,  although  this  does  not  correspond 
with  the  usual  spelling.!  In  proof  of  this  we  may,  out 
of  a multitude  of  examples,  cite  the  following: 

“May  he 

Be  by  his  father  in  his  study  took 
At  Shakespeare’s  plays  instead  of  my  Lord  Coke.” 

See  “A  Poetical  Revenge,”  in  Cowley’s  Miscellanies. 

“ And  said  she  must  consult  her  books. 

The  lover’s  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes.” 

Swift:  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

“ Also  observe  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 

(See  Littleton,)  whene’er  I have  expressed 
Opinions  two  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best.” 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  canto  xv.  stanza  lxxxvii. 

The  name  of  Bolingbroke  is  almost  always  pronounced 
correctly  (Bolingbrook)  by  the  poets.  The  following 
example,  out  of  several  occurring  in  the  same  poem, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

"What  hope  have  you  that  ever  Bolingbroke 
Will  live  a subject  that  hath  tried  his  fate? 

Or  what  good  reconcilement  can  you  look. 

When  he  must  always  fear  and  you  must  hate  ?” 
Daniel:  History  of  the  Civil  War,  book  ii.  stanza  xxxv. 

* In  these  names  the  letter  « is  similar  in  sound  to  ng.  The 
rhymes,  however,  are  not  perfect : the  o in  the  last  syllable  of  Hougo- 
mont should  be  sounded  like  o in  won’t,  but  the  final  t is  silent. 
The  final  syllable  of  Vauban  sounds  almost  like  bbng. 

t We  say  usual  spelling,  because  in  Coke's  own  time  it  was  not 
unfrequently  written  Cook.  “ In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  Sir  Edward’s  name  was  frequently  spelt  Cook.  Lady  Hatton,  his 
second  wife,  who  would  not  assume  it,  adopted  this  spelling  in  writing 
to  him,  and  according  to  this  spelling  it  has  invariably  been  pro- 
nounced.” (See  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,” 
vol.  i.  chap,  vii.) 


There  is  one  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  system  of 
foreign  pronunciation  adopted  by  us,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  here,  viz.,  that  of  drawing  the  lines  be- 
tween foreign  names  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not, 
well  known.  With  respect  to  the  more  obvious  in  each 
division  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  hesitation ; but  the 
two  classes  meet  and  pass  into  each  other  by  impercepti- 
ble gradations,  so  that  sometimes  the  question  whether 
they  should  be  pronounced  according  to  the  foreign  or 
the  English  mode  can  be  settled  only  by  arbitrary  decis- 
ion. In  these  doubtful  instances  we  have  spared  no  pains 
to  ascertain  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  best  speakers, 
as  well  as  the  usage  of  the  poets  : when  these  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  nothing  has  remained  for  us  but  to 
decide  according  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  in 
these  cases  usually  given  both  pronunciations,  placing 
that  first  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  express  accu- 
rately the  sounds  of  other  languages  by  English  letters, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  employ  a mode  of  indicating 
those  sounds  which,  if  it  does  not  afford  any  effectual 
assistance  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  may  at  least  be 
in  no  danger  of  embarrassing  or  leading  him  astray. 
Thus,  we  have  represented  the  sound  of  the  German  ch 
by  K,  distinguished  by  being  a small  capital.  Perhaps 
a strongly  aspirated  h — which  might  be  indicated  by  hh 
— would  convey  a nearer  idea  of  the  German  sound ; 
but  it  seems  less  eligible  than  the  other  mode,  both  be- 
cause persons  might  differ  in  the  pronunciation  of  it  or 
perhaps  be  at  a loss  to  pronounce  it  at  all,  and  because 
the  established  mode  of  anglicizing  the  German  ch  seems 
to  be  to  change  its  sound  to  that  of  k,  as  in  the  instances 
Bi.uciier,!  Blumenbach,  Metternich,  etc.  The 
Scottish  and  Dutch  sounds  of  ch,  so  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man, when  anglicized,  assume  invariably,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  sound  of  k.  The  ordinary  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  Greek  % tends  to  the  same  result.  We  have  not, 
however,  represented  the  sound  of  the  German  g,  at  the 
end  of  a syllable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ch,  though  it 
has  nearly  the  same  sound,  because  it  is  not  customary  to 
anglicize  it  by  the  sound  of  k,  except  in  a few  instances.§ 
Were  the  pronunciation  of  such  a word  as  berg  repre- 
sented by  berK,  the  effect  would  be  to  lead  the  Eng- 
lish scholar  to  pronounce  it  differently  from  the  ordinary 
mode,  while  he  would  be  in  no  respect  nearer  the 
German  than  those  who  pronounce  the  word  according 
to  the  English  sound  of  the  letters.  Another  considera- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight, 
viz.,  that  though  the  more  approved  mode  of  German 
pronunciation  requires  that^-,  when  it  does  not  begin  a 
word,  should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  ch,  yet  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  pronounced  in  every  case  Yike  g 
hard  in  English.  In  a similar  manner,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  we  have  usually  represented  the  German  w by  a 

t Although  in  America  we  very  frequently  hear  this  name  pro- 
nounced Blu' tcher  by  intelligent  speakers,  the  ch  should  unquestion- 
ably be  hard,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  passage  from  Moore's 
“ Fudge  Family  in  Paris :” 

“A  fine  sallow  sublime  sort  of  Wcrter-faced  man, 

With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 

The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft ; 

As  hyenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher." 

§ Dantzic  or  Dantzick,  (German,  Danzig,)  Leipsic  or  Leip- 
sick,  (German,  Leipzig,)  Sleswick,  (German,  Schleswig ; Danish, 
Slesvig,)  are  the  only  examples  that  we  now  recollect. 
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(V,  and  not  by  a v,  though  this  is  nearer  the  sound  of  the 
German  letter. 

With  regard  to  French  names,  however,  a different 
plan  has  been  pursued,  both  because  it  is  less  easy,  so 
to  speak,  to  anglicize  the  French  letters,  and  because, 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  being  far  more  studied 
than  any  other  foreign  language,  it  is  much  more  usual 
for  English  or  American  speakers  to  adopt  all  the  pecu- 
liar sounds  in  pronouncing  French  words  or  names. 


ARABIC. 

I. 

The  Arabic  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Semitic* 
family  of  languages,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  it  resembles  not  only  in  its  general  grammatical 
structure,  but  also  in  the  form  of  many  of  its  individual 
words.  Of  all  the  Semitic  family  it  is  by  far  the  richest 
in  its  literature  and  the  most  copious  in  its  vocabulary. 
Like  the  Hebrew,  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  referred  to  in  the  Preface  (p.  vi.)  as 
“ neither  written  in  Roman  letters  nor  in  characters 
which  can  be  converted  into  corresponding  Roman  let- 
ters it  is  therefore  customary  for  Europeans  in  giving 
Arabic  words  or  names  to  spell  them  according  to  the 
sound,  the  writers  of  the  different  nations  seeking  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  in  the  manner  which  to  them 
seems  most  proper.  In  order  to  be  able  to  point  out 
more  clearly  the  causes  of  the  diversity  which  prevails 
among  European  writers  respecting  the  manner  of  rep- 
resenting the  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  for  other 
reasons,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  present  to  the 
reader  a table  of  the  Arabic  characters,  accompanied  by 
such  explanations  as  seemed  necessary  for  our  purpose. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters, 
as  follows  : 


Z . 

CJ  3 

J 

j 

55  g 

0 ti 

-G 

< W 

< 

5 

< 

h 

Name. 

Power. 

£>'z 

Ck 

£ 

I. 

St 

L 

L 

T 

alif, 

a. 

2. 

A 

j 

ba, 

b. 

3- 

0 

X 

j 

ta. 

t. 

4- 

0 

X 

3 

tha. 

th. 

5- 

G 

Cv 

i-A 

jeem  or  jim. 

j- 

6. 

C 

t 

i>\. 

> 

Ha. 

H. 

7- 

t 

t 

> 

kha. 

kh. 

8. 

J>t 

cA 

tA 

v> 

d&l. 

d. 

9- 

lA 

lA 

0 

dhai. 

dh. 

10. 

Jt 

s 

J 

>> 

ra. 

r. 

1 1. 

3t 

j 

j 

J 

zd. 

z. 

12. 

1 r 

/M. 

/Al 

seen  or  sin, 

s. 

LI- 

U" 

i_A 

•iv 

sheen  or  shin, 

sh. 

14. 

LK1 

AQ. 

/O 

sad, 

s or  ss. 

»S- 

KO. 

ad 

dsdd, 

ds  or  dh. 

16. 

_b. 

la 

ta, 

t. 

«7- 

-li 

-la 

la 

b 

dza. 

dz  or  dh. 

* I.e.  Shemitic, — a term  derived  from  Shorn,  the  son  of  Noah, 
t The  letters  thus  marked  ought  never,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Arabic  ortnography,  to  be  connected  with  those  that  follow  them. 
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, o' 

6§ 

J 

1 

v.  S 

it 
■i  S 

< 

5 

< 

h 

U. 

£ 

£ 

18. 

t 

X 

c. 

19. 

t 

t 

X 

20. 

ft 

• 

21. 

ot. 

ft 

* 

22. 

£ 

JC5 

* 

23- 

6 

£ 

L 

j 

24. 

f 

A 

A 

25. 

0 

a 

A 

j 

26. 

it 

j 

y 

i 

27. 

8 

& 

i 

S> 

28. 

c5 

C5 

A 

J 

Name. 

POWEI. 

ain,  (i'inorin,) 

1 

ghain,  (gi'in  or  Gin,)  J 

a. 

c 

kaf, 

Jc 

kaf, 

k. 

lam, 

L 

meem  or  mim, 

m. 

noon  or  niln, 

n. 

waw, 

w. 

ha, 

h. 

y ^ y- 


In  the  Persian,  (and  Hindostanee,)  besides  the  fore- 
going, the  following  four  additional  characters  are  used  : 
Unconnected.  Final  Connected.  Medial.  Initial.  Power. 


A. 

J 

V 

P- 

& 

ch. 

3 

J 

J 

3 

zh. 

l 

Z 

g* 

(See  Section  XIV.) 

I.  S at  the  beginning  of  a word  is  sounded  variously, 
according  to  the  vowel-points  placed  upon  it,  (see  31  ot 
this  section ;)  in  the  middle  of  a word  it  is  sounded  as  a 
long  a,  as  in  (bdb,)  a gate. 


2.  sounds  like  b in  English. 

3.  o has  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  t.  (See  XIX.  17.) 

4.  O sounds  like  our  th  in  thin , or  the  Spanish  z. 


JH^In  Persian  and  Hindostanee  it  has  the  sound  of  s. 

5.  is  usually  pronounced  like  the  English  j,  though 
in  some  dialects  it  has  the  sound  of  g hard. 

6.  j*  sounds  nearly  like  the  Spanish  j or  x,  (see 
XIX.  9,)  but  it  is  formed  lower  in  the  throat. 

7.  A.  sounds  like  the  German  ch  in  ach,  dock,  etc. 
It  is  commonly  represented  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  by  kh , and  in  the  German  by  ch. 

8.  nearly  resembles  the  English  d in  sound,  but, 
in  pronouncing  it,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against 
the  teeth.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  our  d that  the 
Spanish  t does  to  our  t. 

9.  J>  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  lan- 

guage, though  it  nearly  resembles  the  sound  of  our  th  in 
thy.  It  is  often  represented  by  dh,  and  sometimes  by  ds, 
dhs , or  simple  d.  In  Persian  and  Hindostanee  it 

takes  the  sound  of  s. 

10.  y sounds  like  the  French  or  Italian  r,  or  like  rr  in 


the  English  word  terror. 

11.  j has  the  sound  of  our  2. 

12.  (j*  sounds  like  our  s in  this. 

13.  (j£  is  like  the  English  sh. 

14.  (ja  sounds  nearly  like  the  English  sharp  s ; but, 

t These  letters  have  in  sound  nothing  like  them  in  English.  (See 
18  and  19  of  this  section.) 

§ Written,  also,  A==X  H Written,  also,  £ 
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in  pronouncing  it,  the  teeth  are  not  brought  so  nearly 
into  contact.  It  is  often  represented  by  ss,  or  by  f. 

15.  has  no  equivalent  in  any  European  language. 
It  is  variously  represented  by  dz,  dh,  dd,  and  ds.  This 
letter,  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  takes  the  sound  of  z. 

16.  Jo  is  in  sound  nearly  like  the  English  t,  but  is 
pronounced  somewhat  harder.  It  is  variously  repre- 
sented by  t,  tt,  and  t/i.* 

IT-  Jo  has  a sound  somewhat  similar  to  (j».  It  can- 
not be  indicated  by  any  English  letter  or  combination  of 
letters  ; it  is,  however,  usually  represented  by  dh  or  dth. 
Elf3  It  is  pronounced  like  z in  Persian  and  Hindostanee. 

18.  £ has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  tongue. 
It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Jh  In  the  hiatus  pro- 
duced in  uttering  S — 1 in  quick  succession,  we  make  a 
sound  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  ain,  but  the  latter  is 
formed  lower  in  the  throat. 

19.  ^ has  no  equivalent  in  English.  It  bears  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  hard  g that  kh  (k)  does  to  k.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  hq  g,  but  more  frequently  by  gh, 
at  least  by  French  and  English  Orientalists. 

20.  v_i  has  the  sound  of  our  f. 

21.  is  similar  to  our  k , but  is  formed  lower  in  the 
throat.  There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  aspirate  mixed  with 
the  sound  of  k.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  k,  (with 
a dot  under  it,)  and  sometimes  by  q. 

22.  dO  in  sound  is  exactly  like  our  k. 

23.  j is  like  the  English  /. 

24.  |»  is  pronounced  like  our  m. 

25.  q is  in  sound  like  the  English  «. 

26.  »,  as  a vowel,  is  equivalent  to  do  or  (1 ; as  a con- 
sonant, it  sounds  like  the  English  w or  v. 

27.  s sounds  like  our  h ; when  final,  it  is  nearly  silent. 

28.  (_c,  as  a vowel,  sounds  like  ee  or  z,  in  which  case 
a kasra  is  implied  or  expressed ; as  a consonant,  like  y. 
In  the  middle  of  a word  the  sound  of  ^ may  be  doubled 
by  means  of  the  tashdeed,  which,  in  writing,  is  often 
omitted.  Preceded  by  fatha,  (see  below,)  this  letter  as- 
sumes the  sound  of  our  long  z",  and  is  represented  by  ai. 

29.  All  the  foregoing  characters  are  regarded  by  Arab 
grammarians  as  consonants.  I has  been  compared  to 
the  soft  breathing  (spiritus  lenis)  of  the  Greeks;  ^ is 
a similar  breathing,  though  the  place  of  its  formation  is 
lower  in  the  throat. 

30.  The  true  vowels  are  three.  They  are  called — 1. 
Fat' ha,  {a; t)  2.  Kadra,  (z,  sometimes  e ;)  and  3.  Dham- 
ma,t  (00  or  zz.§)  Fatha  is  written  thus— over  the  con- 
sonant to  which  it  belongs ; kasra  is  placed  beneath  its 
consonant,  thus  -p-;  dhamma  (which  is  in  fact  a minute  •>) 
is  written  over  its  consonant,  thus,—.  These  vowels 
are  always  joined  to  the  consonant  which  in  pronuncia- 
tion precedes  them : thus,  in  (kalam,)  a “ rfeed”  or 
“pen,”  the  first  fatha  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  k&f 
over  which  it  is  placed,  the  second  to  the  l&m,  (not  to 


* In  such  cases  th  is  not  intended  to  indicate  a sound  like  that 
of  the  English  th  or  the  Greek  0,  but  rather  a sound  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindoo  th.  (See  XVIII.  6.) 

t Often  represented  by  e , and  sometimes  (in  English)  by  u short. 
(See  IX.  3,  and  XIII.  3 ) 

t Pronounced  by  the  Persians  zam'ma. 

§ Often  represented  by  0,  as  in  the  case  of  Mohammed,  (see  32  of 
this  section.) 


the  meern  which  comes  after  it;)  and  so  in  all  similar 
cases : it  follows  that  no  vowel  can  stand  by  itself.||  Hence, 
if  we  wish  to  write  an  initial  short  fatha,  it  must  be  as- 
sociated  either  with  alif  or  ain,  as  (ahad,)  a 

“ unit,” (afu,)  “forgiveness.”  If  we  would  write 
a short  initial  kasra  or  dhamma,  we  must  begin  the  word 
in  the  same  manner : ( e.g.  Qjj,  (Ib’n,)  a “ son,” 

(ibad,)  “servants,”  t 5 j,  (uf  or  oof,)  “fi eV’  jyJ,  (ubfir 

or  ooboor,)  a “ passage”  or  “ crossing.” 

31.  As  a general  rule,  if  any  one  of  the  simple  vowels 

is  joined  to  an  ordinary  consonant,  or  to  an  initial  alif 
or  ain,  it  is  short,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  previous 
examples ; but  if  in  any  syllable  not  initial  they  are 
joined  with  any  of  the  (so-called)  consonants  ( alif  ain, 
waw,  etc.)  to  which  they  naturally  correspond,  they  be- 
come long : for  example,  fatha  with  alif  or  ain  gives  us 
the  sound  of  A,  as  v_jLj,  (bib,)  a “gate,”  (bid  or 
bi-ad,)  “after:”  so  kasra  with  y&  gives  the  sound  of  f, 
(or  ee,)  as  (seen  or  sin,)  the  name  of  the  letter  jj* * * § ; 

so  also  dhamma  with  waw  gives  the  sound  of  fi  or 
do,  as  (nfin  or  noon,)  the  name  of  the  letter  q.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  fatha  or  dhamma  is  not 
written  on  the  alif  or  waw,  nor  the  kasra  under  the  yd, 
but  is  joined  to  the  previous  consonant,  the  semi-con- 
sonants coming  after,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
of  prolonging  the  vowel. IT  In  order  to  indicate  the  sound 
of  A at  the  beginning  of  a word,  it  is  usual  to  place  a 
circumflex  over  the  alif, — thus,  The  initial  long  i ( i or 

ee)  is  represented  by  jj,  and  long  u (A  or  do)  by  _ji. 

32.  The  vowels  are  not  usually  written  in  Arabic 

manuscripts,  and  they  are  scarcely  needed  by  the  native 
Arabs  who  already  know  the  language ; but  they  are 
of  great  utility  to  foreigners  in  learning  Arabic.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  jazm  or  jezm,  (°,)  a mark  placed 
upon  a consonant  to  show  that  it  has  no  vowel  following 
it,  as  (azrak,  “ blue,”  which  without  the  jazm  might 

be  pronounced  azarak,)  and  the  tashdeed  or  tashdid,  (-,) 
placed  on  a consonant  to  show  that  it  must  be  doubled 
in  pronunciation  ; as  (Mohammed.) 

33.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  when  the  Arabic 
article  al  or  el  is  followed  by  certain  letters  it  changes 
its  sound  to  that  of  the  letter  following : thus,  el-Deen 
becomes  ed-Deen ; el-Dowlah,  ed-Dowlah ; al- Rahman 
or  el-Rahman,  ar- Rahman  or  er-Rahman  ; al-  Temeemee, 
at-Temeemee ; and  so  on.  (See  XIII.  4.) 

REMARKS  ON  ARABIC  PRONUNCIATION. 

When  any  of  the  long  vowels  (see  31  of  this  section) 
occur  in  the  final  syllable  of  a word  or  name  ending  in 
a consonant,  that  syllable  always  takes  the  accent  accord- 
ing to  the  common  European  signification  of  this  term. 

Some  eminent  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a rule  that 
the  accent  in  Arabic  never  falls  on  the  last  syllable  ; but 
this  rule  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  final  syl- 
lable is  short.  Or,  if  it  be  meant  to  apply  to  all  syllables, 
long  as  well  as  short,  the  term  “ accent”  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  most  European 

||  It  may  be  remarked  as  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  that 
Ibn,  “son,”  is  often  written  simply  ( bn ;)  but  this  is  usually  to 
be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  for  though  ben  or  bin  is 

not  unfrequently  used  instead  of  the  longer  form  ibn. 

H The  long  vowels  in  Arabic  are  to  be  pronounced  very  full  and 
long, — particularly  the  long  a,  which  is  not  only  longer  but  sensibly 
broader  than  our  a in  far.  (See  XIV.  4.) 
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nations.  In  support  of  our  position,  we  may  cite,  as  a 
practical  argument  of  great  force,  the  fact  that  when  an 
Arabic  word  ending  in  a consonant,  preceded  by  a long 
vowel,  is  adopted  into  any  European  language,  it  takes 
the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  : thus,  W&dy-al-Kebir  be- 
comes in  Spanish  Guadalquivir , Al-Afausoorbecomcs  Al- 
mansSr,  and  so  on.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  ultimate 
accent  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  Spanish  language 
to  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable;  for  Almodovar, 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Al-Modhofer,  (which,  like  Al- 
Mansoor,  signifies  “ the  Victorious,”)  is  in  its  Spanish 
form  accentuated  precisely  as  in  the  Arabic, — that  is, 
on  the  penultima.  If  an  Englishman  who  should  hear 
a native  Arab  pronounce  the  word  kebir,  “great,”  or 
kethir,  “ much,”  should  be  told,  by  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  first  and  not  the  last 
syllable  was  accentuated,  he  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  accent 
had  a totally  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  most  other  European  tongues.  In  Hammer- 
Purgstall’s  great  work  on  the  literature  of  the  Arabs, 
he  translates  into  German  verse  many  thousand  lines 
from  the  Arabian  poets,  and  he  invariably,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  places  the  accent  on  a long  final  syllable  end- 
ing in  a consonant.  In  illustration  and  support  of  this 
statement,  we  may  select,  from  a multitude  of  the  same 
general  character,  the  following  passage.  A witty  Ara- 
bian poet  had  been  found  half  drunk  by  one  of  the 
caliph’s  police-officers  in  a tippling-house.  The  officer 
questioned  the  offender,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to 
do, — “ Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  religion  ?”  The 
poet’s  answer,  rendered  into  German,  is  as  follows : 

“ Ich  giaube  was  glauben  die  Beni  Abbds 
Und  was  ist  besiegelt  mit  Thon  auf  Papier; 

Wenn  ich  getrunken  ein  froliches  Glas, 

Und  wenn  es  im  Kopfe  rumoret  bei  mir, 

So  sei  die  geringste  der  Sorgen  dir  das.”* 

See  “ Literaturgeschichte  der  Araber,”  vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

If  there  were  any  Arabic  words,  ending  in  a long  final 
syllable,  that  might  be  considered  doubtful,  it  would  be 
those  which,  like  Abbas,  have  a double  consonant  in  the 
penultima ; and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
accent  is  placed  on  the  final  syllable  only,  in  the  foregoing 
verse.  Mansur,  (Mansoor,)  though  having  also  two 
consonants  after  the  penultimate  vowel,  is  pronounced 
by  Hammer-Purgstall  in  the  same  manner.  The  reader, 
by  referring  to  the  above  work,  will  find  a multitude  of 
similar  examples,  among  others  Bagdad,  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  440,)  to  which  testi- 
mony we  may  add  that  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accurate  of  our  English  poets.  Southey  in  his  “ Thalaba” 
says, 

“The  old  man  answered,  To  Bagdad  I go.” 

“Stands  not  Bagdad 
Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon?” 

“At  length  Bagdad  appeared, 

The  city  of  his  search.” 


* The  following  is  a nearly  literal  translation : “ I believe  what- 
ever the  Beni  AbbSs  [then  the  reigning  family  of  caliphs]  believe,  and 
whatever  is  scaled  with  wax  upon  paper,  [that  is,  whatever  is  gen- 
erally recognized  and  established.]  If  I have  drunk  a cheerful  glass, 
and  if  it  causes  some  confusion  in  my  head,  let  that  be  the  least  of 
thy  carer" 


CHINESE. 

II. 

As  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  a work  like  the 
present  to  attempt  to  give  a minute  and  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  Chinese  pronunciation,  vary- 
ing greatly  as  they  do  in  different  provinces  and  among 
different  classes  of  the  community,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  merely  offering  a few  brief  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  more  obvious  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  representing  Chinese  names  among 
the  nations  of  the  West. 

1.  One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
tongue  is  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  nasal  sounds.  It 
was  through  the  Portuguese,  who,  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  were  the  first  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  China  and  the  Chinese,  that  the  forms  of  celebrated 
Chinese  names  first  became  familiar  to  Europeans.  It 
so  happened  that  the  Portuguese  language  abounded  in 
the  same  class  of  nasal  sounds ; and  in  representing  these 
sounds  in  Chinese  names  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  language  the  Portuguese  missionaries  adopted 
a spelling  which  would  necessarily  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  pronunciation  to  the  great  majority  of 
Europeans.  Thus,  they  wrote  for  the  name  of  the  great 
northern  capital  of  China,  Pcquim  or  Pequin,  and  for 
that  of  the  southern  capital,  Nanquim  or  Nanquin,  the 
Portuguese  pronunciation  of  which  would  be  nearly 
p&'keeN'  or  pi/keeng',  and  niN'keeN'  or  ning'keeng'. 
The  Spaniards,  then  the  leading  nation  in  the  world, 
having  conquered  Macao  and  the  other  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  the  far  East,  adopted,  with  little  or  no  change, 
the  Portuguese  spellings,  giving  to  them  their  own  pro- 
nunciation, which  they  introduced  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  result  was  that,  until  very  recently, 
Peking  was  often  written  Pekin,  and  was  generally  pro- 
nounced in  Europe  pi-keen'  or  pe-kin';  and  Nanking, 
commonly  written  Nankin,  was  called  nan'keen'.t  Ton- 
QUIN  (pronounced  almost  tong'king'  by  the  Chinese)  still 
retains  its  Spanish  pronunciation,  ton-keen';  and  Canton 
(in  Chinese  Quantong)  has  in  English  and  in  most  other 
European  tongues  completely  dropped  the  nasal  termi- 
nation and  taken  the  sound  of  n pure.  In  like  manner 
we  are  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  names  Confucius 
and  Mencius,  by  which  the  two  great  Chinese  philoso- 
phers (Kong-FOO-TSE  and  Meng-TSe)  are  generally 
known  in  Europe,  have  no  trace  of  that  nasal  sound  which 
is  so  distinct  an  element  in  those  names  as  spoken  by 
the  Chinese. 

2.  Several  consonant  sounds  which  are  found  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  European  tongues,  are  wanting  in  most  of  the 
Chinese  dialects,  viz.,  b,  d,g , (hard,)  r,  v,  and  z.  It  being 
a principle  or  law  of  this  language  that  every  individual 
word  must  be  a monosyllable,  ending  either  in  a pure 
vowel  or  a nasal,  it  often  causes  strange  transformations 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  words  or  names 
from  other  nations  : thus,  the  Hindoo  Rooddha  is  changed 
into  Fo,  the  initial  R being  necessarily  replaced  by  a 
Chinese  consonant,  and  the  monosyllable  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  dissyllable  drops  the  terminal 
consonant,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attending 
the  pronunciation  of  Chinese  names,  resulting  from  the 

t As  is  shown  by  the  common  English  name  of  a kind  of  cloth 
manufactured  there. 
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great  diversity  of  dialects  in  that  country,  to  attempt 
any  great  exactness  or  nicety  in  representing  that  pro- 
nunciation would  clearly  be  a work  of  supererogation. 
We  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  give  the  names  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  best  European  writers,  taking 
care  only,  when  there  is  occasion  to  do  so,  to  render 
the  French,  Portuguese,  or  German  spellings  into  their 
nearest  English  equivalents.  Respecting  the  diver- 

sity of  forms  caused  by  writing  Oriental  names  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  see  Preface,  (pp.  vi.-viii.,)  and  Section 
XIII.,  on  the  Oriental  Languages,  in  this  Introduction. 

DANISH. 

III. 

1.  A usually  has  a sound  between  that  in  the  English 
word  far  and  that  in  fat.  It  may  be  represented  by  t. 
When  it  ends  a syllable  it  is  usually  longer  than  when 
followed  by  a vowel  in  the  same  syllable:  thus, fader 
(“  father”)  is  pronounced  ffi'Der,  nearly  like  the  English 
father.  Aa  is  commonly  pronounced  nearly  like  our  aw, 
(or  au.) 

2.  E,  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  usually  has  a 
sound  like  that  of  i in  fin,  (see  XX.,  3 ;)  in  other  cases  it 
is  sometimes  like  e in  met,  and  sometimes  like  e in  battery. 

3.  /is  like  ee,  or  like  i in  pin.  Ii  is  like  our  ee. 

4.  O is  like  the  English  o. 

5.  U is  like  00. 

6.  Y is  equivalent  to  the  French  u or  ii. 

7.  Ae  sounds  like  a in  fate. 

8.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English. 

9.  Oe  or  6 is  the  same  as  in  German. 

10.  The  consonants  b,  c,  f,  h,  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  x,  z 
are  like  the  English. 

11.  D,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  is  like  the  English 
ci ; between  two  vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  a syllable  in 
which  it  follows  a vowel,  it  sounds  nearly  like  th  in  this, 
(th.)  When  preceded  by  /,  n,  or  r,  more  particularly 
when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is  almost  or  quite 
.silent,  as  in  Abil/gar/. 

12.  G is  always  hard ; at  the  end  of  a word  it  is 
sounded  very  slightly,  so  as  to  resemble  h : e.g.  Aalborg 
is  pronounced  nearly  ol'bor'h. 

13.  yis  like  the  English  y,  (consonant.) 

14.  R is  similar  to  the  German. 

15.  V is  usually  like  the  English  ; but  av  sounds  like 
fav,  (or  011  in  our:)  plov  (a  “plough”)  is  pronounced 
plUw. 

16.  IF  has  a sound  similar  to  that  of  our  v or  the  Ger- 
man w.  It  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with  v. 

DUTCH. 

IV. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u are  similar  to  the 
French. 

2.  Y is  like  long  i in  English,  as  in  nigh. 

Obs.  Ij  is  often  made  use  of  instead  of  y:  thus,  Ovkryssel  (the 
old  spelling)  is  now  commonly  written  Overijssel. 

3.  Aa  is  & long,  (I.) 

4.  Ae  is  equivalent  to  M or  i. 

5.  Ee  (equivalent  to  e long)  sounds  like  our  a in  fate. 

6.  Ei  or  ey  is  like  the  German  ci,  or  our  long  i,  (i.) 

7.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English. 

8.  Oe  sounds  like  00. 

9.  Oo  is  always  pronounced  like  0 long  in  English, 
or  like  00  in  door. 


10.  Ui  or  uy  is  similar  to  oi  in  English,  or  eu  in  Ger- 
man. It  appears,  however,  that  formerly  the  Dutch  ui 
had  a different  sound,  somewhat  resembling  a lengthened 

ii.  (See  PI.  Frijlink,  “Woordenboek  voor  vreemde 
Eigennamen,”  p.  31,  Amsterdam,  1858.) 

1 1.  The  consonants  b,  c,f  h,  k,  l,  in,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  x, 
and  z are  similar  to  the  English. 

12.  D,  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  like  t ; in  other  cases 
it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

13.  G resembles  in  sound  a strongly  aspirated  h,  or 
the  German  ch. 

14.  J is  equivalent  to  the  English^,  (consonant.) 

15.  V,  at  the  beginning  of  a word  or  name,  usually 
sounds  nearly  like  f:  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  has  a 
sound  intermediate  between  that  of  the  German  v (/)  and 
our  v. 

16.  W is  somewhat  like  the  German,  but  softer ; in 
other  words,  it  has  a sound  between  that  of  our  w and 
the  German  w.  In  the  word  Nieuw,  (“  new,”)  followed 
by  a consonant,  as  Nieuwpoort,  (written  also  Nieu- 
POORT,)  it  is  silent. 

17.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch. 

18.  Sch,  however,  has  not,  as  in  German,  the  sound 
of  the  English  sh,  but  the  pure  sound  of  s,  followed  by 
the  guttural  ch,  resembling  sh  in  English. 

ETP*  The  Flemish  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Dutch  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same  language.  It  differs,  however, 
somewhat  in  the  spelling  of  words.  According  to  the  modern  Dutch 
orthography,  aa  is  generally  substituted  for  ae,  and  ij  for  y.  In 
Flemish  both  of  these  old  forms  are  still  retained. 

FRENCH. 

V. 

1.  A,  in  French,  has  two  sounds  : the  short,  as  in  ami, 
la  bal,  etc.,  is  intermediate  between  S (as  in  the  English 
word  far)  and  1,  (as  in  fat:)  this  sound  in  the  present 
work  is  represented  by  I.  The  second  or  long  sound  is 
like  that  in  our  word  far ; it  occurs  in  the  a circumflexed 
(a)  and  a followed  by  a silent  s,  as  in  pas,  which  should 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  p&.  This  sound  is  repre- 
sented by  ii. 

2.  E has  four  sounds : ( 1 ) dose,  like  a in  the  English  word 
fate,  e.g.  in  ete,  (represented  in  this  work  by  & ;)  (2  and  3) 
open,*  the  second  e,  nearly  as  in  met,  but  more  pro- 
longed, e.g.  in  procls,  (represented  by  b or  it ;)  the  third 
e (e  circumflexed)  is  like  the  preceding,  but  still  more 
open  and  more  prolonged,  e.g.  in  tete;  it  is  represented 
by  § ; (4)  obscure,  as  in  battery,  e.g.  in  retour,  devrait.) 

3.  I has  two  sounds  : the  first  nearly  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  fig,  e.g.  in  il,  ami;  the  second  like  ie  in  field, 
or  ee,  e.g.  in  git,  pie,  etc. 

4.  O has  three  sounds  : (1)  nearly  as  in  robe,  e.g.  in 
trine,  (represented  by  o ;)  (2)  as  in  rob,  e.g.  in  parole; 
(3)  as  in  lord,  e.g.  in  corps.  The  second  and  third  are 
both  represented  by  o without  any  mark. 

5.  The  sound  of  the  French  u has  no  equivalent  in 
English.  It  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  ee 

* In  pronouncing  this  sound  the  mouth  must  be  freely  opened, 
— whence  the  name. 

t The  e in  these  and  similar  cases  is  often  scarcely  sounded  at  all, 
and  appears  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  e mute ; retour  and  devrait 
may  be  pronounced  r’tooR  and  d’vRA.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  in  reading  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  style  of  public 
speaking,  the  unaccented  e , even  when  it  forms  the  terminal  letter  of 
such  words  as  tt/c,  parte,  etc.,  nearly  always  makes  a distinct  and 
separate  syllabic.  (Sec  18  of  this  section.) 
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and  oo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sounds  in  the 
language,  but  may  readily  be  produced  if  the  speaker, 
after  placing  his  lips  in  the  position  proper  for  sounding 
our  oo.  attempts,  without  moving  his  lips , to  utter  the 
sound  of  ee.  In  the  present  work  it  is  represented  by 
the  German  ii. 

Obs.  U,  before  n nasal,  has  its  second  English  sound  nearly,  un 
being  pronounced  almost  like  Hu. 

6.  Y is  similar  to  the  French  i.  In  the  middle  of  a 
word  y is  usually  equivalent  to  ii,  as  in  fuyard,  fu-e'yilF, 
(pronounced  in  French,  fui-iar.) 

•j.  Ai  and  ay  are  like  e,  (represented  by  &.) 

Obs.  When  ai  forms  the  termination  of  verbs,  as  in  /’of,  (“I 
have,”)  jc  parlai,  (“  I spoke, ”)je  parlerai,  (“  I shall  speak,”)  it  has 
the  sound  off,  or  a in  fate.  Some  authorities  say  that  while  aie , ais , 
and  aye  are  to  be  sounded  as  f,  of,  ay,  ei,  and  ey  terminal  (that  is, 
when  not  followed  by  e or  s mute)  should  be  pronounced  as  e,  (A ;) 
but  to  this  general  rule  there  appear  to  be  many  exceptions.* 

8.  Ah  is  like  5. 

9.  Ei  and  ey  are  like  l,  (see  7 of  this  Section ; Ob- 
servation.) 

10.  Eu  is  nearly  similar  to  the  English  u in  tub,  but  the 
sound  is  somewhat  closer  and  more  prolonged,  nearly 
resembling  that  of  u in  fur.  It  is  similar  to  the  German 
0,  but  is  rather  more  open. 

Obs.  Eu,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  avoir,  “to  have,” 
always  has  the  sound  of  simple  u. 

11.  Ie  is  like  ee  in  English,  or  t. 

12.  Oi  usually  sounds  like  wS  : e.g.  tnoi  is  pronounced 
mwj  or  mwif/i. 

Obs.  Of  was  formerly  used  in  the  termination  of  the  French  verbs, 
eg.  avois,  avoit,  avoient ; also  in  the  final  syllable  of  many  adjectives, 


* There  is  not  only  considerable  diversity  among  the  different 
French  authorities  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  or  names 
with  these  terminations,  but  scarcely  any  one  writer  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  himself  in  this  respect.  In  Boyer’s  “ French  Dic- 
tionary,” with  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  Abbe  Tardy,  (Bos- 
ton, 1822,)  Bey  (a  Turkish  governor)  is  pronounced  b.i,  (or  be ;)  but 
all  words  ending  in  ai. , as  balai,  dilai,  essai,  gai,  geai,  lai,  Mai,  quai, 
vrai,  are  pronounced  with  the  open  sound  of  e,  (A  or  A ;)  the  ai  of 
balai,  gai,  geai,  lai,  Mai , and  quai  is  sounded  like  the  English  e in 
met,  but  in  dilai,  essai,  and  vrai,  like  e in  there.  In  the  Dictionary 
of  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  (American  edition,  Philadelphia,  1843,)  ai  in 
gai,  Mai,  and  quai  has  the  sound  of  e,  close  A,  (or  A,)  but  balai, 
delai,  essai,  lai,  and  vrai  are  pronounced  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  work.  In  Spiers  and  Surenne’s  Dic- 
tionary (American  edition,  1852)  gai  has  the  sound  of  e close,  (A  or 
A ;)  but  balai,  Mai,  and  all  other  words  (not  verbs)  of  this  termi- 
nation are  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  open  e.  Bey,  as  in  Boyer 
and  Fleming  and  Tibbins,  is  pronounced  bA,  (or  be ;)  but  dey,  a word 
similar  in  its  origin  and  general  character,  has  the  open  sound  of  e, 
(dl.)  Ay  and  ey,  when  forming  the  termination  of  proper  names,  are 
in  Spiers  and  Surenne’s  Dictionary  invariably  represented  in  pro- 
nunciation by  i,  with  the  single  exception  of  Solway.  See,  also, 
“ Surenne’s  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary, "(American  edition,  from 
the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1840,)  in  which  is  given  the  pronunciation 
of  a great  many  proper  names  ending  in  ay  and  ey,  and  never  with 
the  sound  of  e close,  (e.)  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  Solway, 
just  noticed.  Mr.  Bescherelle,  perhaps  the  highest  modern  authority 
in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  definition  of  French  words, 
does  not  speak  very  definitely  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  ai  or  ay 
terminal ; but,  under  the  letter  E,  he  says  ey  has  its  middle  sound 
(“ sonmoyen  ou  demiouvert")  in  bey,  dey,  Hervey , A Tey,  Volney,  etc., 
(see  “ Dictionnaire  National,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  1049  and  1050.)  In  con- 
sideration of  the  general  tendency  of  the  preceding  writers,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  last  named,  we  have  adopted  the  general 
rule  to  make  the  e open  in  the  final  syllables  of  all  names  of  this  class. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  anxious  to  be  accurate  in  their  pro- 
nunciation should  take  care  to  make  the  sound  of  ai,  ay,  and  ey, 
terminal,  less  open  and  less  full  than  in  the  final  syllables  aie,  aye, 
ais,  eys,  etc. 
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as  Polonois , “ Polish,”  and  Lyonnois,  “belonging  to  Lyons.”  The 
oi  in  these  words — which  are  now  usually  written  avais , avast , 
avaient,  J’olonais,  Lyonnais — sounds  like  ai,  (or  e.) 

13.  Ou  sounds  like  00  in  English. 

14.  B,  c, t d,  f,  k,  p,  t,  v,  and  z are  the  same  as  in 
English. 

15.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  the  English 
word  gap  ; before  e,  i,  and  y it  is  soft,  having  the  sound 
of  zh,  or  of  s in  the  English  word  pleasure.  Gu  sounds 
like  g hard  : thus,  gue,  guide,  are  pronounced  gi,  gid  or 
geed. 

16.  IP  is  never  pronounced  in  French  so  forcibly  as  in 
English.  Some  of  the  best  French  authorities,  indeed, 
say  that  the  h should  never  be  sounded  at  all  in  French 
words  or  names ; the  only  difference  they  would  make 
between  the  (so-called)  aspirated  and  unaspirated  initial 
h is,  that  before  the  latter  the  a or  unaccented  e in  such 
particles  as  la,  le,  etc.  is  dropped,  as  I'herbe,  (pronounced 
lAkb,)  “the  grass;”  I'homme,  (lorn,)  “the  man;”  while 
before  the  former  it  is  retained,  as  la  halle,  (pronounced 
It  31,)  “the  market;”  le  hamac,  (leh  i'mik',)  “the  ham- 
mock,” etc. 

17.  J sounds  like  soft  g in  French,  or  zh  in  English. 

18.  L has  usually  the  same  sound  as  in  English ; but 
when  it  ends  a word,  being  preceded  by  i,  or  when  ll 
follows  i in  any  situation,  it  usually  has  what  is  called 
its  liquid  sound.  This  may  be  said  to  answer  nearly  to 
the  sound  of  lli  in  million,  the  sound  of  l in  such  cases 
being  blended  with  that  of  y,  (consonant:)  e.g.  papillon 
is  pronounced  pi'pfel'y&N';  Chantilly,  sh&N'tfel'ye',  etc. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  at  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  of  the  more  polite  French 
speakers,  the  sound  of  l in  such  words  is  in  ordinary 
conversation  scarcely  heard  at  all,  so  that  their  pronun- 
ciation may  rather  be  indicated  thus, — pi'pe'yitN',  sh6N/- 
te'ye' ; but  in  the  higher  style  of  speaking,  and  in 
public  discourses,  the  l in  such  cases  is,  according  to 
the  best  usage,  distinctly  pronounced. 

19.  M and  n,  when  followed  by  a vowel,  or  when 
double,  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English  ; but  when 
at  the  end  of  a word,  (not  immediately  followed  by 
another  word  beginning  with  a vowel,)  or  when  followed 
by  another  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a word,  they  have 
what  is  termed  the  nasal  sound,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  ng  in  long,  pang,  etc,  but  is  softer :} 
thus,  m and  n are  nasal  in  such  words  as  comparer,  coS- 
tcNte,  but  have  their  natural  sound  in  such  as  commune, 
connu.  Bon,  (“  good,”)  before  a consonant  or  standing 
by  itself,  would  be  pronounced  b6\  ; but  if  followed  im- 
mediately by  a vowel,  as  in  the  phrase  bon  ami,  (“good 
friend,”)  the  final  n is  sounded  distinctly,  as  nn  would 
be  in  the  same  position.  The  pronoun  sien,  when  not 
followed  by  a vowel,  is  pronounced  nearly  se4  n'  ; but 
when  it  takes  the  feminine  termination  the  n,  being 
doubled,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  so  that  sienne 
is  pronounced  sc-hd. 

20.  If  or  n nasal,  when  preceded  by  e,  causes  this 
vowel  to  assume  the  broad  sound  of  a:  thus,  dents,  sens, 
are  pronounced  like  the  French  words  dans  and  sorts, 
almost  as  if  written  in  English  dftN  and  s8n. 

t C with  a cedilla,  (9)  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds  like  s : thus,  qa, 
Co,  c'i  are  pronounced  like  sa,  so,  srt. 

I In  uttering  this  sound,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  as  is  done  in  pronouncing 
the  English  ng. 
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21.  In,  itn,  ain,  aim,  ein,  oin,  and  en,  preceded  imme- 
diately by  i,  when  nasal,  have  a sound  nearly  resembling 
that  of  ang  in  the  English  word  pang.  In  such  cases,  in, 
itn,  ain,  aim,  ein,  and  en  are  pronounced  alike  An  ; the  o 
in  oin  has  the  sound  of  our  w,  so  that  loin  and  coin  are 
pronounced  almost  1w4n,  swJn. 

22.  In  am  and  on  nasal,  the  o has  nearly  the  sound 
of  6 as  in  won't. 

Obs.  The  French  nasal  sound  is  represented  in  the  present  work 
by  n or  m,  distinguished  as  a small  capital:  e.g.  Chaumont,  sho'- 
moN'. 

23.  Q or  qu,  in  French,  always  sounds  like  k:  e.g.  quel 
is  pronounced  ill ; qui,  ke. 

Obs.  Q,  in  French  words,  (except  when  terminal,  as  in  cog  and 
cinq,)  is  always  followed  by  it,  though  it  is  often  employed  without 
this  letter  in  writing  certain  foreign  names. 

24.  R is  like  the  English,  but  is  trilled  more  strongly, 
especially  when  it  precedes  another  consonant,  or  stands 
at  the  end  of  a word,  as  in  veR tie,  puniR  : in  similar  cases 
the  English  r is  but  very  slightly  sounded.  This  sound 
is  represented  by  a small  capital  R. 

25.  .S',  when  single  and  between  two  vowels,  sounds 
like  2 : in  other  cases  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

26.  X generally  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  but 
is  sometimes  sounded  like  s, — e.g.  in  six,  pronounced  siss, 
and  Bruxelles,  (Brussels,)  pronounced  bru'sfil', — and  oc- 
casionally like  2,  as  in  dixiitne,  de'ze-im'. 

27.  Ch  is  like  sh  in  English  ; th  is  always  like  t. 

28.  Gn  (the  same  as  in  Italian)  has  a sound  which 
blends  that  of  n and  y,  (consonant,)  or,  in  other  words, 
is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  ni  in  minion.  Thus,  Avi- 
gnon is  pronounced  i'vdn'ydN'. 

Obs.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Spanish  by  X,  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  « that  the  liquid  l (!)  does  to  the  ordinary  l.  In 
Hungarian  it  is  expressed  by  tty,  and  in  Portuguese  by  nh. 

When  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word,  we  have  represented  it 
by  n and  y,  as  in  the  example  above  given  ; but  when  it  stands  at 
the  end  of  a word,  as  it  cannot  then  be  expressed  by  any  letter 
or  combination  of  letters  in  English,  it  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Spanish  ft:  accordingly,  the  French  pronunciation  of  such  names 
as  Cologne  and  Boulogne  is  thus  given : — ko'lon',  boo'lon'. 

SILENT  LETTERS. 

29.  The  vowel  e at  the  end  of  a word,  when  not  marked 
with  an  accent,  is  invariably  mute : e.g.  in  parle,  contents,* 
etc. 

30.  The  French  consonants,  when  occurring  at  the 
end  of  a word,  are  generally  not  pronounced,  unless  they 
are  immediately  followed  by  a word  beginning  with  a 
vowel : e.g.  in  content,  (pronounced  cdN'tSN',)  and  dents, 
(d6N.)  If,  however,  they  are  followed  by  a mute  e or  any 
other  vowel,  they  must  always  be  articulated  : e.g.  in  con- 
tettxe,  dettxl,  etc. 

Obs.  i.  The  letters  c,  f,  l,  and  r are,  when  final,  very  often  pro- 
nounced, (the  two  former  almost  always:)  e.g.  in  avec,  neuf,  it,  and 
pnnir. 

Obs.  2.  The  French  articulate  the  final  consonants  in  almost  all 
foreign  and  classical  names:  e.g.  in  Amsterdam,  (m  not  nasal,) 
VdNUS,  etc. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FRENCH  ACCENT. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  French  language  has  no 
accent,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  this  term.  The 

* The  particles  le,  ne,  and  the  pronouns  je,  me,  te,  etc.,  are  per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  exceptions;  but  though  the  e in  these  words 
is  not  always  absolutely  mute,  it  is  very  often  so:  thus,  the  sentence 
vous  me  trouverez  le  mime  is  pronounced  in  rapid  conversation  voom 
troov  ril  mem,  the  vowel  in  me  and  ne  being  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  consonants  attached  to  the  preceding  words. 


marks,  called  accents,  that  are  placed  over  the  different 
vowels,  serve  only  to  indicate  some  particular  sound  of 
these  letters,  and  not  that  peculiar  impulse  of  the  voice 
which  characterizes  an  accented  syllable  in  the  English 
and  most  other  European  tongues.  Thus,  the  accent 
over  the  e in  parll  serves  to  show  that  this  vowel  has  its 
first  French  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes 
it  from  parle,  another  form  of  the  same  verb,  in  which 
the  e is  mute.  The  circumflex  imparts  to  the  vowel 
over  which  it  is  placed  a longer  and  deeper  sound  than 
ordinary  : e.g.  in  h&te,  tempite,  gite,  and  apStre. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce  all  the 
syllables  of  a word  with  an  equal  stress  of  voice,  but  that 
they  seem  to  an  English  ear  to  accentuate  the  last,  be- 
cause in  our  language  the  universal  tendency  is  to  throw 
the  accent  towards  the  beginning  of  the  word.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  in  pronouncing  words  of 
a number  of  syllables  the  voice  of  a native  French 
speaker  almost  invariably  rises  and  dwells  on  the  last, 
and  that  this  peculiar  terminal  intonation  is  very  analo- 
gous, and  nearly  equivalent,  to  our  accent.  This  last 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  not  without  a real  founda- 
tion. But,  however  the  question  may  be  settled,  the 
fact  that  the  English  who  have  learned  the  pronun- 
ciation of  names  from  hearing  them  spoken  by  the 
French  themselves,  almost  invariably  throw  the  accent 
on  the  final  syllable,  furnishes,  in  our  judgment,  sufficient 
grounds  for  establishing  a general  rule  on  this  subject. 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  work  we  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  placed  the  principal  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  of  French  names  ; at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  mark  the  others  with  sec- 
ondary accents,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
pronounced  too  slightly  or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  unaccented  syllables  in  English.  The 
pronunciation  of  Orleans,  for  example,  has  been  thus 
given : — or'I&'Sn'. 

Obs.  Particular  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  break  such 
names  into  as  many  isolated  sounds  as  there  are  different  syllables, 
but,  while  pronouncing  these  syllables  with  a stress  of  voice  nearly 
equal,  to  let  each  glide  smoothly  into  that  which  follows  it.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  French,  in  uttering  short  sentences,  usually 
make  the  different  words  run  into  each  other,  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  the  same  word. 

GERMAN. 

VI. 

1.  A,  in  German,  usually  sounds  as  in  the  English 
word  far,  though  sometimes  approximating  the  a in  fat. 

2.  E,  when  long,  sounds  like  a in  fate ; when  short, 
like  e in  met;  frequently,  however,  it  has  an  obscure 
sound,  like  e in  bitter,  paper,  etc.  It  should  have  this 
obscure  sound  whenever  it  ends  an  unaccented  syllable, 
(as  in  Goethe ,)  or  when  it  precedes  /,  n,  or  r in  an  un- 
accented syllable,  (as  in  Scltlegel,  Bunsen,  Schiller .) 

3.  I long  sounds  like  i in  marine,  (or  ee  in  English  ;) 
i short,  like  i in  pit. 

4.  O long  sounds  like  o in  no;  0 short,  nearly  like  o 
in  on. 

5.  d/long  is  like  00  in  moon ; u short,  like  00  in  good. 

6.  Y sounds  like  the  German  i. 

7.  Ae,  or  a,  is  similar  to  the  German  e,  or  to  the  Eng- 
lish a in  fate  or  e in  met. 

8.  Ie  is  equivalent  to  i long,  (or  ee  in  English.) 

9.  Oe,  or  it,  nearly  resembles  the  eu  in  French,  but 
has  no  parallel  sound  in  English  : the  sound  in  our  lan 
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guage  nearest  to  it  is  that  of  e in  her,  or  u in  fur : the 
German  poets  often  rhyme  it  with  with  e,  (6  or  a.) 

to.  Ue,  or  it,  is  like  the  French  u. 

it.  At  is  similar  in  sound  to  ei,  but  somewhat  broader. 
(See  14  of  this  section.) 

12.  Au  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ou  in  our. 

13.  iiu  and  ett  resemble  in  sound  the  English  oi,  as  in 
oil. 

14.  Ei  and  ey  have  the  sound  of  our  i in  mine,  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  Americans,  (the  English  draw  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  farther  back.) 

Obs.  It  may  be  observed  that  ai  and  au,  in  German,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  languages,  are  proper  diphthongs,  the  vowels  preserving 
their  distinct  and  proper  sound  : thus,  ai  is  equivalent  to  3'e,  and  au 
to  il'oo,  in  English. 

15.  The  consonants/)  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  t,  and  x are  pro- 
nounced as  in  English. 

16.  B and  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  have  the 
same  sound  as  in  English  ; at  the  end  of  a word,  b is 
pronounced  like  p,  and  d like  t. 

17.  C,  before  a,  0,  and  u,  sounds  like  k ; before  e,  i, 
and  y,  like  is. 

18.  Ch  has  a sound  unknown  to  our  language,  which 
can  be  learned  from  an  oral  instructor  only.  It  some- 
what resembles  that  of  our  h,  with  a strong  aspiration  : 
after  a,  o,  and  u,  it  is  guttural ; for  example,  in  the  word 
ach.*  When  it  follows  e,  i,  a,  b,  ii,  iiu,  or  eu,  it  seems  to 
be  sounded  more  in  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  in  ich,  euch,  etc.  We  have  represented  this  sound  in 
the  present  work  by  K,  distinguished  as  a small  capital. 

Obs.  Ch,  before  s radical,  (i.e.  forming  a part  of  the  root  of  the 
word,)  has  the  sound  of  k : e.g.  Ochs  is  pronounced  ohs ; Sachsen, 
slk'sen,  etc. 

19.  G,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  sounds  as  in  the 
English  word  get.  In  other  situations  it  is  usually  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  the  German  ch,  in  which  cases  it  is 
represented  by  G small  capital.  In  some  German  dia- 
lects, however,  it  is  sounded  in  all  cases  nearly  like  g 
hard  in  English  : ^is  usually  sounded  nearly  like  k. 

20.  77  is  pronounced  only  when  it  begins  a word. 

Obs.  1.  When  g and  h occur  in  the  middle  of  a compound  word, 
they  have  the  same  sound  as  when  they  are  initial,  provided  they 
begin  any  part  which  is  a complete  word  in  itself : thus,  in  the  parti- 
ciple gegeben,  (“given,”)  the  latter  g has  the  same  sound  as  the 
former,  because  it  begins  the  verb  geben,  (to  “give,”)  from  which 
that  participle  is  derived.  It  is  sounded  in  like  manner  in  auf geben, 
(to  “give  up,”)  vergeben,  (to  “forgive,”)  etc.  H,  in  similar  in- 
stances, is  pronounced : e.g.  in  gehabt , aufhalten , etc. 

Obs.  2.  G and  h,  occurring  after  a vowel,  lengthen  its  sound  : e.g. 
in  Tag,  Zahl,  Floh,  pronounced  tide,  tsbil,  flo,  etc.  A silent  h has 
the  same  effect  though  occurring  before  a vowel,  as  Thai,  (pro- 
nounced till,)  That,  (tilt,)  and  so  on.  (See  Remarks  on  the  German 
Pronunciation,  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

21.  J has  the  sound  of  the  English  y,  (consonant.) 

22.  Q is  only  used  before  u,  and  sounds  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  quit. 

23.  R is  pronounced  like  rr  in  the  English  word  terror, 
but  somewhat  more  strongly.  (See  V.,  24.) 

Obs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  the  r in  German  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly.  In  such  words  as  Berg  and  IVerth,  the  learner 
should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  against  allowing  the  e to  become 
like  short  u,  as  in  similar  words  in  English.  The  c,  in  such  cases, 
should  have  the  same  sound  as  in  our  word  merit,  so  that  Berg 


* Those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  sound  from  a 
German  might  perhaps  learn  it  from  a Scotchman,  as  the  Scottish  ch 
is  essentially  the  same  with  the  German,  though  pronounced  some- 
what more  strongly. 
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should  be  pronounced  almost  as  if  written  bairc,  (not  birg ;)  IVerth 
as  wairt,  (not  wart,)  but  somewhat  shorter. 

24.  S,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  or  between  two 
vowels,  is  like  z;  in  other  cases  it  is  sharp,  as  in  this.  Ss 
is  always  sharp. 

25.  Sch  sounds  like  the  English  sh  ; sz,  like  ss. 

26.  Th  is  pronounced  like  t,  as  in  most  other  lan- 
guages. 

27.  V sounds  like  f in  English,  except  when  between 
two  vowels  ; it  is  then  pronounced  somewhat  softer,  ap- 
proximating in  sound  our  v. 

28.  W resembles  our  v,  but  in  pronouncing  it  the 
upper  teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  lower 
lip,  as  is  done  in  uttering  the  English  v.  This  sound  is 
indicated  by  a w marked  thus,  ft. 

29.  Z and  tz  sound  like  ts. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GERMAN  ACCENT  AND  PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accent  of  German 
words  or  names  : it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
penultimate  accent  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  in 
the  Spanish  or  the  Italian  language.  The  German  accent 
is  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  English,  differing 
widely  from  the  Spanish  and  entirely  from  the  French. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  secondary 
accent  on  compound  German  words  or  names  is  more 
distinctly  marked  than  it  would  be  in  English  in  the 
same  situation : thus,  the  English  say  Pe'ters-burg,  with 
scarcely  any  appreciable  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
while  the  Germans  say  Pe'ters-burg',  (pa'ters-booRC.',) 
the  last  accent  being  distinctly  marked,  though  decidedly 
less  than  the  first. 

It  is  a rule  in  German  that  an  accented  vowel  ending 
a syllable  is  long,  as  in  a'ber,  (i'ber,)  “but,”  gRben, 
(ga'ben,)  to  “ give,”  Va'ter,  (fl'ter,)  “ father,”  Id1  ben,  (to 
“ praise.”)  The  vowel  is  considered  to  end  the  syllable 
when  followed  by  a single  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  in  which  case  the  consonant  always  goes  to  the 
following  vowel,  as  in  the  instances  above  cited  ; but,  if 
the  vowel  is  followed  by  a consonant  in  the  same  syllable, 
it  is  generally  short,  as  in  fal'len,  (to  “fall,”)  Mud  ter, 
(“  mother,”)  etc.  But  to  this  last  remark  there  are 
several  exceptions.  In  declinable  words  ending  in  a 
single  consonant,  whether  monosyllables  or  dissyllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  ultima,  the  syllable  on  which  the 
stress  of  the  voice  is  laid  is  long,  as  Bliit,  (“ blood,”) gut, 
(“good,”)  Graf,  (“count,”)  Eugcn,  (“Eugene,”)  and  so 
on.  This  exception  may  be  said  to  follow  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  rule  ; 
for  if  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  Graf  was  short,  then  in 
the  genitive  and  dative  ( Grafes,  Grafc ) it  must  also  be 
short,  thus  violating  the  rule  referred  to,  or  else  be  the 
cause  of  a very  objectionable  and  inconvenient  irregu- 
larity, by  making  in  the  same  word  the  nominative  and 
accusative  short  and  the  genitive  and  dative  long.  The 
letters^ and  h have  the  effect  of  making  long  the  vowel 
which  precedes  them.  (See  20  of  this  section,  Observa- 
tion 2.) 

GREEK,  (MODERN.) 

VII. 

1.  A a (alpha)  is  like  a in  far. 

2.  E e (epsilon)  is  like  a in  fate. 

3.  H y (eta)  is  like  ee  in  English. 
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4.  I 1 (iota)  is  like  e in  me  or  i in  pin. 

5-  0 0 (omicron)  is  like  0 in  English. 

6.  T u (upsllon)  is  nearly  like  the  French  u,  (or  it.) 

7.  u (omega)  is  like  o in  English,  there  being  no 
difference  between  this  and  omicron  in  prose  ; in  poetry 
u is  longer. 

8.  A i is  like  a in  fate. 

9.  Et  and  01  sound  like  ee  in  English. 

10.  On  is  like  our  00. 

11.  B 6 (beta)  is  like  v in  English.* 

12.  T y (gamma)  is  like  g hard,  as  in  get. 

13.  A d (delta)  is  like  th  in  this , (th.) 

14.  Z f (zeta)  is  like  the  English  z. 

15.  9 0 (theta)  is  like  th  in  thin. 

16.  K*  (kappa)  is  like  k. 

17.  A A (lambda)  is  like  /. 

18.  M fi  (mu)  is  like  m. 

19.  N v (nu)  is  like  n. 

20.  3 f (xi)  is  like  x. 

21.  II  7r  (pi)  is  usually  like  the  English  p;  but  after  / 1 
(m)  it  is  like  b:  e.g.  epnopog  is  pronounced  em'bo-ros.* 

22.  P p (rho)  is  similar  to  the  German  r. 

23.  2 a f (sigma)  is  like  the  English  s. 

24.  T t (tan)  is  usually  like  the  English  t ; after  v,  (n,) 
however,  it  is  sounded  like  d:  e.g.  ivrdr;  is  pronounced 
en-dos '. 

25.  T v,  ( consonant ,)  when  before  a vowel  or  the  liquids 
/,  m,  n,  r,  is  like  our  v:  e.g.  avepvu  is  pronounced  iv-i- 
rii'o,  av?.dc,  iv-los',  avpicrv,  Jv're-on ; in  other  cases  it  is 
like  f:  e.g.  AevnaSia  (Leucadia)  is  pronounced  lef-ka- 
thee'S. 

26.  ■!>  9 (phi)  is  equivalent  to  our  f. 

27.  X x (chi)  is  similar  to  ch  in  German. 

28.  L t/<  (psi)  is  like  ps  in  English. 

HEBREW. 

VIII. 

As  in  the  case  of  classical  names  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  give  the  ancient  Latin  or  Greek  pronunciation, 
so  we  have  never  aimed  to  give  the  ancient  Hebrew  pro- 
nunciation of  Scripture  names.  Nevertheless,  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  happen  to  be  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
may  be  furnished  with  a key  to  the  Hebrew  forms  of 
these  names,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
other  languages,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  present 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  form  and  power  of  the 


Hebrew  letters : 

ANCIENT  HEBREW  ALPHABET. 

Name. 

Power. 

I. 

N 

a'lef 

a 

2. 

3 

beth  or  bath 

v,  b 

3- 

J 

gimel  or  gee'mel 

g 

4- 

1 

da'leth 

d or  dh 

5- 

n 

hS  or  ha 

h 

6. 

1 

vav  or  vauv 

V 

7- 

1 

za'yin 

z 

8. 

n 

Heth  or  Hath 

H (like  the  Arabic  £) 

9- 

£3 

tet  or  tat 

t 

10. 

* 

yodh 

y 

* 

As  the  modem  Greeks  have 

no  letter  corresponding  to  our  <5, 

in  order  to  represent  this  letter  in  words  or  names  from  other  lan- 
guages they  employ  (iir:  as  M rrdapa,  Basra  or  Bassora,  Mrrd^iriu, 
Babo,  etc. 


Name. 


ii. 

forlf 

kaf 

12. 

s 

lS'medh 

13- 

n 

mem  or  mam 

14. 

J or  Jt 

nfin  or  noon 

IS- 

D 

sa'mek 

16. 

V 

a/yin 

i7- 

3 

pe  or  pa 

18. 

•£ 

tsa'da 

19- 

P 

kof 

20. 

n 

resh  or  rash 

21. 

w 

shin  or  sheen 

22. 

n 

tav 

Power. 

kh,  k 
1 

m 

n 

s 

a (like  the  Arabic  £) 

ph,  p (nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Arabic  ^_j) 

ts 

k (like  the  Arabic  v_j) 

r 

sh,  s 

th,  t (nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Arabic 


HINDOSTANEE. 


IX. 

1.  Hindostanee  is  the  name  given  to  the  language  formed 
by  the  interfusion  of  the  native  Hindoo  dialects  with  the 
Persian,  which  was  introduced  into  India  chiefly  by  the 
conquering  Mongols  under  Baber  and  his  successors.  It 
was  called  Hindostanee  or  Hindustani  (hin-dus-tJn'ee) 
because  it  originated  in  Hindostan,{  which  is  still  its 
principal  seat,  although  the  language  is  extensively  spoken 
not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  India  proper,  but  also 
in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  Qordoo  or  Urdu,  (oor'doo',)  or  [the  “language  of 
the]  camp,”  because  it  was  in  the  camp  or  army  that  the 
intermixture  of  the  Persian  with  the  Plindoo  languages 
first  took  place.  In  writing  Plindostanee,  the  Persian 
alphabet,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  commonly 
employed,  though  the  Nagaree  (Nagari)  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  use  of.  (See  Sections  XIII.  and  XVIII.) 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Plindostanee  nearly  corre- 
sponds in  all  essential  points  with  the  Persian  ; perhaps 
the  only  differences  of  any  importance  are  in  the  sound 
of  the  short  a Nfigaree,  which,  following  the  Sanscrit 
pronunciation  of  that  vowel,  is  usually  like  our  short  u, 
as  in  but,  in  the  nasal  n,  (seldom  found  in  Persian,)  in  the 
sounds  of  kh,  gh,  th,  dh,  etc.,  and  in  those  of  the  lingual 
(or  cerebral)  d,  t,  and  r.  (See  Section  XVIII.  for  the 
mode  of  distinguishing,  as  well  as  for  the  pronunciation 
of,  these  letters.) 

3.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  pronunciation 
of  India  to  Persian  and  Arabic  names  of  persons  who 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  India.  While  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  great 
Akbar— uk'ber, — for,  though  an  Arabic  name,  it  was 
doubtless  so  called  by  a large  majority  of  his  subjects, — 
it  would  be  inexcusable  for  an  Englishman  (except 
when  talking  with  Hindoos)  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  Mo-hum'mud  or  Moo-hum'mud, 
as  it  is  nearly  always  called  by  the  natives  of  India. 
(See  Table  on  page  18.) 

Obs.  There  is  a remarkable  general  analogy,  both  in  their  history 
and  in  their  composition,  between  the  Hindostanee  and  the  English 


t These  characters  are  called  terminal,  being  used  only  at  the  end 
of  a word  or  name. 

+ It  may  be  remarked  that  Hindostan  or  Hindoostan,  (the 
“country  of  the  Hindoos,”)  in  its  strict  and  original  signification, 
was  applied  only  to  India  north  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  to  the  entire  peninsula  is  comparatively  recent 

IS 


languages.  In  both  tongues  the  staple  (if  we  may  use  the  term) 
was  furnished  by  the  native  dialects  of  the  country,  while  the  higher 
style  of  speech,  and  particularly  the  language  of  the  court,  was  for  a 
long  time  that  of  the  conquerors, — Norman-French  or  Persian ; and, 
even  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  language  of  the  conquerors  and 
that  of  the  conquered  had  taken  place  to  a great  extent,  it  was  in  both 
countries  regarded  as  a mark  of  rank  and  high  breeding  to  introduce 
into  conversation  and  into  written  composition  as  large  an  admixture 
of  the  former  as  possible.  The  analogy  may  be  extended  still  further : 
as  the  Norman-French  was  not  the  original  language  of  the  Normans, 
so  the  Persian  was  not  the  original  language  of  the  Mongol  conquerors 
of  India,  but  derived  from  one  of  the  countries  which  they  had  sub- 
dued and  in  which  they  had  established  themselves. 

HUNGARIAN. 

X. 

1.  A,  unaccented,  is  like  trin  not ; with  an  accent,  (d,)  it 
sounds  as  a in  far , and  is  always  long : thus,  Aba  Uj-var, 
the  name  of  a town,  is  pronounced  ob'oh  oo'e-viR. 

2.  E,  unaccented,  is  like  e in  met ; with  an  accent,  (/,) 
it  has  a sound  intermediate  between  e in  met  and  i in  fit, 
but  more  prolonged. 

3.  /,  and_y  when  a vowel,  sound  like  e in  me,  or  i in  Jig. 

4.  O,  without  an  accent,  is  the  same  as  in  English ; 
when  accented,  (<?,)  it  has  a longer  and  deeper  sound. 

5.  U,  without  an  accent,  is  like  00  in  English ; with 
the  accent,  (it,)  its  sound  is  fuller  and  deeper. 

6.  Oe  or  d,  and  tie  or  ii,  are  the  same  as  in  German. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,f  h,  k,  l,  m,  it,  p,  t,  v,  z,  are  like 
the  English. 

8.  C is  not  used  without  being  joined  with  some 
other  consonant ; cs  is  sounded  like  ch  in  English ; 
cz,  like  ts. 

9.  G,  except  when  followed  by  j or  y,  is  always  hard, 
as  in  the  English  word  get.  Gh  sounds  like  a simple 

10.  yis  usually  like  e in  English;  uj  is  pronounced 
00-e.  Dj  and  gj are  equivalent  to  dy  and  gy,  and  tj  to  ty. 
(See  16,  17,  and  20  of  this  Section.) 

ix.  R is  like  the  German  ; in  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
trilled  more  strongly  than  the  English. 

12.  A is  like  the  English  sh. 

13.  Sz  is  like  s sharp,  or  ss. 

14.  Ts  is  equivalent  to  cs,  (or  ch  in  English.) 

15.  Tz  is  like  cz,  (or  ts  in  English.) 

16.  y,  in  Hungarian,  is  nearly  always  a consonant. 
When  it  follows  d,  g,  l,  n,  and  t,  it  seems  to  be  blended 
with  these  letters,  so  as  to  form  but  one  consonant  sound. 

17.  Dy  and  gy  are  alike.  Magyar  is  pronounced  mod'- 
yor. 

18.  Ly  is  like  I in  Spanish,  or  lli  in  the  English  word 
million.  Vdsdrhely  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables, — 
vi'shiR-hH. 

19.  Ny  is  like  the  Spanish  h,  or  ni  in  minion.  M&rtony 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables, — mSR'toh. 

20.  Ty  approximates  the  sound  of  our  ch,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  t that  dy  does  to  d. 

21.  Zs  is  sounded  like  the  French  j,  or  th  in  English. 

Obs.  In  Hungarian,  the  accent  usually  falls  on  the  first  syllable. 

ITALIAN. 

XI. 

i.  A,  in  Italian,  is  like  the  English  a in  far,  though  its 
sound  varies  somewhat  in  different  situations.* 

• There  are  a number  of  niceties  in  Italian  pronunciation,  which, 
however  interesting  to  a thorough  linguist,  cannot  properly  be  noticed 
in  a work  like  the  present.  The  difficulty  of  giving  a brief  and  at  the 
same  time  a satisfactory  exposition  of  the  principles  of  this  language 
16 


2.  E has  two  sounds : (1.)  close,  like  a in  fate  ; (2.)  open, 
like  e in  met. 

3.  I is  like  e in  me,  or  i in  fig. 

4.  O has  two  sounds : (1.)  close,  as  in  note;  (2.)  open, 
similar  to  o in  not,  but  rather  broader. 

5.  U is  like  00  in  English. 

6.  Ai  and  au,  in  Italian,  are  proper  diphthongs.  (See 
VI.  14,  Observation.)  Accordingly,  Cairo  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced kl'ro,  Ausa,  ow'si,  etc. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f,  l,  m,  n,  p,  q,  s,  t,  and  v are 
similar  to  the  English. 

Obs.  K,  w,  x,  and  y are  not  used  by  the  Italians,  except  in  spelling 
foreign  names. 

8.  C and  cc,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  are  sounded  like  k ; be- 
fore e,  i,  and y,  like  ch  or  tsh. 

Obs.  CV  should  be  pronounced  more  strongly  than  a singles.  This 
remark  will  apply  to  all  double  letters  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  languages. 

9.  As  c,  when  immediately  before  a,  o,  or  u,  is  never 
pronounced  like  ch,  in  order  to  express  this  sound  in 
such  cases,  the  vowel  i is  inserted : thus,  cia,  cio,  ciu, 
are  pronounced  chi.,  cho,  choo.  (See  table  at  the  end  of 
this  Section.) 

10.  Ch  is  employed  to  express  the  sound  of  k before  e 
and  i. 

1 1.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  the  English  word 
get ; before  e,  i,  and_y,  it  sounds  like  the  English  j:  gia, 
go,  giu,  are  pronounced  ji,  jo,  joo.  (See  table  at  the  end 
of  this  Section.) 

12.  Gh  is  used  to  express  the  sound  of  hard  g,  before 
e and  i. 

13.  GH  has  the  sound  of  the  liquid  /,  (I,)  or  of  lli  in 
million : thus,  Boglio  is  pronounced  bil'yo. 

14.  Gn  has  the  same  sound  as  in  French ; in  other 
words,  it  is  like  the  Spanish  h:  e.g.  Bologna  is  pro- 
nounced bo-16n'yi. 

15.  AT  is  never  sounded  in  Italian. 

16.  J,  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable,  is  like  the  Eng- 
lish y,  (consonant ;)  at  the  end  of  a word  it  is  equivalent 
to  ii,  (in  Italian.) 

17.  R resembles  the  French,  but  is  trilled  somewhat 
more  strongly.  (See  V.  24.) 

18.  Sc,  before  e and  i,  is  like  the  English  sh ; e.g.  Scio 
is  pronounced  shee'o. 

19.  Z commonly  has  the  sound  of  dz  in  English  ; zz 
is  generally  pronounced  like  ts.  But  to  both  these  rules 
there  are  a number  of  exceptions.  (See  Monti’s  Italian 
Grammar,  p.  4 and  pp.  206-208.) 


The  following  table  will  perhaps  enable  the  reader 
more  readily  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  c and  ch, 
g and  gh,  are  employed  by  the  Italians  : 


ca 

is  pronounced 

ki 

ga 

is 

pronounced 

che 

u 11 

kl 

ghe 

“ 

•« 

£*• 

chi 

<«  «< 

ke. 

ghi 

<1 

co 

<(  11 

ko. 

go 

«* 

go- 

cu 

it  11 

koo. 

gu 

M 

“ 

goo. 

cia 

11  11 

chi. 

g>» 

u 

,€ 

ji. 

ce 

11  11 

chi. 

ge 

•• 

ji. 

ci 

11  11 

che. 

g’ 

** 

11 

jc. 

cio 

11  11 

cho. 

gio 

11 

jo. 

ciu 

ti  11 

choo. 

gin 

11 

, " 

joo. 

Obs.  In  Italian,  the  accent  of  words  ending  in  a vowel  is  usually 
on  the  penultima;  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions. 


is  increased  by  the  existence  of  different  dialects  in  different  parts  of 
Italy.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient,  in  this  synopsis,  merely  to  ex- 
plain those  principles  of  pronunciation  which  appear  to  be  recognized 
by  the  Italians  generally. 
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NORWEGIAN. 

XII. 

As  a written  language,  the  Norwegian  may  be  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  Danish,  since  not  only  the  gram- 
mar, but.  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  words,  of  both, 
are  precisely  the  same.  In  pronunciation,  however,  the 
Norwegians  differ  widely  from  the  Danes,  while  these, 
again,  differ  considerably  among  themselves.  Under 
Section  III.  we  have  given  the  elements  of  Danish 
pronunciation  as  the  language  is  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  in  Copenhagen.  The  principal  points  of  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  Norwegian  appear  to  be  the 
following:  (i.)  d in  the  latter  tongue  always  has  its 
proper  sound,  while  in  the  Danish  it  is  often  pronounced 
like  the  English  th  ; (2.)  g at  the  end  of  a word,  in  Nor- 
wegian, is  usually  sounded  distinctly  as^hard  in  English  ; 
(3.)  e at  the  end  of  a word  always  retains  its  distinct 
sound ; (4.)  ou  is  like  the  Dutch  and  English  on,  (gw.) 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

XIII. 

1.  Under  this  general  term  we  include  all  those  lan- 
guages which  are  neither  written  in  Roman  letters  nor 
in  characters  that  can  readily  be  converted  into  corre- 
sponding Roman  letters.  (See  Preface,  p.  vi.)  In  this 
sense  it  would  embrace  not  merely  the  Asiatic  languages, 
to  which  the  term  “ Oriental”  is  commonly  limited,  but 
also  the  Russian,  which  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean tongues.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  offer 
some  remarks  and  explanations  respecting  the  causes 
of  the  perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  the  whole 
subject  of  Oriental  orthography  seems  at  first  sight  so 
hopelessly  involved.  By  a reference  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  different  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  (see 
Section  I.,)  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  from  the  different 
modes  employed  to  represent  with  Roman  letters  the 
sounds  of  many  of  the  Arabic  characters,  an  almost 
endless  diversity  may,  or  rather  must,  result  in  regard 
to  the  spelling  of  names  in  which  those  characters  occur. 
The  confusion  is  not  a little  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  character  has  a different  power  according  as 
it  is  employed  by  Arabian,  Persian,  or  Indian  writers. 

2.  As  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may 
take  OLa£.,  an  Oriental  surname,  signifying  a “ redresser 
of  wrongs.”  In  this  name  each  of  the  four  letters  may  be 
represented  in  two  or  more  different  ways  : 1.  the  jC  may 
be  represented  either  by gorgh;  2.  the  (__$■  may  be  repre- 
sented by^,  i,  or  (supposing  it  to  be  doubled)  by  iy,  and 
(in  English)  by  ey  or  e ; 3.  the  S by  d,  d,  and  (in  English) 
au ; 4.  the  o may  be  represented  by  th  or  s,  (or  ss.) 
The  name  may  then  be  written  (without  impropriety)  by 
European  writers  in  the  following  modes : First,  as  an 
Arabic  name,  in  which  the  cj  retains  its  proper  sound : 
Ghiyath,  Giy&th,  Ghefith,  Geath,  Ghiyauth,  Giyauth, 
Gheauth,  and  Geauth.  Secondly,  as  a Persian  or  Hin- 
dostanee  name,  in  which  the  o is  represented  by  a sharp 
s or  ss:  Ghiy&s,  Giy&s,  GheSs,  Ge&s,  Ghiaus,  Giaus,  Ghe- 
aus,*  and  Geaus.  These  sixteen  spellings  are  not  all  the 
modes  which  might  legitimately  be  used  to  represent  the 
above  name  of  four  Arabic  letters,  but  they  are,  perhaps, 
amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  above. 

3.  Another  source  of  perplexity  in  regard  to  names  of 

* So  written  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 


Arabic  origin  is  the  difference  which  obtains  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  fatha,  (short  a.)  In  Western  Asia  it 
often  approaches  very  nearly  the  sound  of  e in  met,  (as  in 
U+j  Yemen,  (ySm'en,)  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix,)  while 
in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia  the  fatha  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  i,  and  in  India  it  is  sounded  like 
our  short  u,  (as  in  tub.)  Accordingly,  in  Eastern  Persia 
they  say  yam'an,  and  in  India  yiim'un,  for  Arabia  Felix. 

4.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  article  is  of  itself 
often  the  cause  of  much  perplexity, — first,  by  the  frequent 
change  of  the  l to  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  following  word,  (see  I.  33,)  and, 
secondly,  by  the  change  of  the  vowel,  which  is  variously 
sounded,  commonly  as  al  or  el,  often  as  ool,  and  some- 
times as  ill.  Hence  we  have  Abd-el-Malek,  Abd-al-Malek, 
Abd-ool-Malek,  (written  also  Abd-itl-Malek  or  Abd-oul- 
Malik;)  Abd-al- Rahman,  Abd-el- Rahman,  Abdar-Rah- 
man,  Abderrahman,  Abdurrahman , or  Abdourrahman. 

As  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  us  in 
every  instance  to  give  all  the  different  spellings  of  Ori- 
ental names, — and  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  so,  except 
in  the  case  of  a very  few  of  great  celebrity,  (such  as  Jengis 
Khan,) — we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  give  the 
following  table,  by  glancing  at  which  the  reader  will 
perhaps  acquire  a greater  practical  facility  in  identifying 
names  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  wholly  different 
from  each  other,  than  he  could  by  a more  elaborate  or 
more  scientific  explanation  of  the  causes  of  such  diver- 
sity. At  the  same  time,  that  he  may,  if  he  desires  to  do 
so,  clearly  understand  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  apparent  confusion,  we  shall  refer  by 
numbers  (indicated  by  figures  included  in  a parenthesis) 
to  the  explanations  and  remarks  made  when  speaking  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet,  (see  Section  I.,)  where  also  we  have 
pointed  out  the  chief  differences  between  the  power  of  the 
letters  in  that  tongue  and  in  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee. 

TABLE  OF  CELEBRATED  ORIENTAL  NAMES 
WRITTEN  VARIOUSLY. 

Aboo-Bekr,‘  Abu-Becr,  Aboubecre,  Abu-Bakr,  (30, )t 
Abou-  (or  Abu-)  Beker  (or  -Bekr,)  Ebubekr,  Uboo- 
Bekr  or  Ub'oo-Bukr,t  (or  -Buk'ker.) 

Aboo-  (Abou-  or  Abu-)  Tdlib,  (or  -Taleb,)  Ebu-Thalib, 
Ub'oo-Ta'leb.§ 

Adhad-ed-Daulah,3  Adadoddaulah,  Azad-ed-Daulah, 
(or  -Dowlah,)  (15,)  Uz'ud-ud-Dow'lah.§ 

Adherbijan,  Aderbijan,  Azerbaijan,  (9.)! 

1 The  “father  of  the  virgin,”  (i.e.  of  Ayeshah.) 

* The  “arm  (or  defender)  of  the  state.” 

t The  use  of  the  numerals  in  parenthesis  will  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  following  examples.  Under  Aboo-Bekrwe  find  30.  By  a reference 
to  this  number  in  Section  I.,  (note  t,)  we  find  that  fatha  is  sounded 
sometimes  like  d,  sometimes  like  2,  and  sometimes  like  d;  hence  the 
variations  of  Bakr,  Bekr,  and  Bnkr  or  Bukker.  Under  Adherbijan 
we  are  referred  to  9 in  Section  I.,  where  we  find  that  while  the  A, 
as  an  Arabic  letter,  is  commonly  represented  by  dh  or  d,  it  has  in  Per- 
sian the  sound  of  2:  and  so  on. 

t Major  Price,  in  his  “ Mahommedan  History,”  (London,  1811,) 
writes  the  name  Abfi-Bukker, — somewhat  inconsistently,  since  the 
first  part  of  the  name  (Abfi)  is  written  with  the  Italian  or  German 
vowels,  while  the  second  (Bukker)  is  written  in  the  English  mode, — 
a mode,  moreover,  which  no  Englishman  would  be  likely  to  use  who 
had  not  acquired  his  pronunciation  of  the  name  in  India.  A worse 
inconsistency  is  found  in  Major  Stewart’s  spelling  of  the  name  of 
Hoomayoon,  (Houmaioon,)  in  which  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  name  are  French,  and  the  third  English.  He  should  either  have 
written  it  Houmaioun  or  Houmayoun,  or  else  Hoomayoon. 

§ So  generally  pronounced  in  India. 
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Adh-Dhahabee,‘  (or  -Dhahabi,)  (9,)  Al-Dzahabi,  Uz- 
Zu'hubee,*  (30.) 

Akbar,3  Akber,  Ekber,  Uk'bur,*  (sometimes  improp- 
erly written  Akhbar  and  Ackbar.) 

Alee,3  Ali,  Aly,  (or  Ally,)  Ul'ee.* 

Al-kihir-Billah,4  Al-Qahir-t  (or  Qaher-)  Billah,  (21.) 

Baber,  Babar,  or  Baubur. 

Bayazeed,  Bayezeed,  Bayazid ; Bajasid,  (German ;) 
sometimes  corrupted  into  Bajazet. 

Fereedoon,  Feridoun,  Feridfin,  Fureedoon;  written 
also  Pheridun  or  Pheridoun. 

Firdousee,  Firdausi,  Ferdougy,  Firdousi,  Firdusi, 
Ferdosi.  (For  the  signification  of  this  name,  see  Fir- 
dousee, in  the  body  of  the  work.) 

Hassan,3  Hagan,  (14,)  Hussun.f 

Hoolakoo,  Houlakou,  Hulaku  or  Hoolagoo,  Houla- 
gou,  Hulagu. 

Hoomayoon,6  Houmayoun,  Humayun  or  Humayoon, 
Houmaioon. 

Isfendiyar,  Asfandiyar,  Isfundear.f 

Jehan-  (or  Jahan-)  Geer,* 1  Djehan-Ghyr,  Djahan-Guire, 
Dschehan-  (or  Dschahan-)  Gir. 

Kai-Kaoos,  Kai-Kaous,  Kai-Kaus,  Key-Kawuss. 

Kereem,3  (or  Kareem,)  Kerim,  Karim,  Carim,  Kur- 
reem.j: 

Khadijah,  (or  Khadeejah,)  Chadidsha  or  Khadid- 
schah,  Khadidjah  or  Khadidja,  Kadijah. 

Khaled,  Chaled,  Caled. 

Khaleel,  Chalil,  Khulleel.J 

Lokman,  Locman,  Loqman,  (21,)  Lockmaun. 

Mahmood-Abool-Kasim-  (or  Kasem-)  Yemeen-ed- 
Dow  - lah,3  Mahmoud  - Abul  - Kagem  -Y emin  - eddaulah, 
Mahmfid-Abul-Kassim-Jemin-eddaulah. 

Mansoor,10  (Al,)  Mansour  or  Manhour,  (14,)  Mansfir, 
Munsoor.t 

Meerza,11  Mirza,  Mirsa,  (German.) 

Moaweeyah,  Moawiah,  Moawiyah,  Moawije  and  Mua- 
wijjah,  ( German, ) Moaveah,  Mauweiah,  ( in  Latin, 
Moawias.) 

Modhafar,13  Modhofar,  Mozaffer,  Mozuffur,  Muzuffer, 
Moozuffur,J  (17.) 

Mohammed,13  Mahomed,  Mahomet,  Muhammed,  Me- 
hemet,  Moohummud,*  (moo-hum' mud.) 

Nadir  Shah,“  Nadir  (or  Nader)  Chah,  Nadir  Schah, 
Nauder  Shah. 

Nasir-ed-Deen,13  Nassireddyn,  Nagireddin,  (14,)  Nas- 
ser-u-deen,  Nausser-ud-deen. 

Nizamee,  Nizami,  Nisami,  Nidhami,  (17.) 

Noor-ed-Deen16  or  Nour-ed-Din,  Nour-u-deen,  Nour- 
eddyn,  Nureddin. 

I “The  golden.”  3 The  “great,”  or  “greatest.” 

3 "High,” “eminent,” “noble.”  * “Victorious  through  God.” 

* “Beautiful,”  “handsome,”  “good.” 

* "Fortunate,”  “blessed.”  1 “Conqueror  of  the  world.” 

3 “Bountiful,”  “generous,”  “merciful.” 

* Y emeen-ed-Dowlah  signifies  "right  hand  of  the  state  (or  empire.  ”) 

10  “The  victorious.” 

13  I.t.  Meer-Zhd,  or  A meer-Z&d,  “ son  of  a prince." 

II  “ Victorious.”  13  “ Praised.” 

“ “ Wonderful  king.”  “ “ Defender  of  the  faith.” 

13  “Light  of  the  faith." 

* Sometimes  so  written  and  so  pronounced  by  the  English  in 
India.  (See  Section  IX.  3.) 

1 Sir  G.  Wilkinson  writes  the  name  of  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Egypt  (Cairo)  Qahera. 

t So  written  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  so  pronounced  in  India. 
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Nousheerwan,  Noushirwan,  Nauschirwan  or  Naou- 
chirwan,  Nuschirwan.  (See  Khosroo,  in  the  body  of 
this  work.) 

Omeyyah,  Ommcyah,  Ommaiah,  Umeyyah,  Omac-e ; 
(in  German,)  Omajjah,  Omijjah,  or  Umaijjah. 

Othmfin,  Osman,  Otman,  (or  Ottoman.) 

Roostam,  Roostum,  Roustam,  Roustem,  Rustam,  Rus- 
tem. 

Shah-Alam1’  (or  -Aulum,)  Chah-Alam  (or  -Alem,) 
Schah-Alam. 

Shah-Jehan'*  (or  -Jahan,)  Chah-Djehan,  Schah- 
Dschehan  or  Schah-Dschahan. 

Sooleyman,  Suleiman,  Solyman,  Soliman,  Souleyman. 

Soovorof,  Souvorof,  Suworow,  Suwarow,  Suwarrow, 
Souvarof,  Suvaroff,  Suvorow. 

Taimoor  or  Teemoor,  Timour,  Tai'mour,  Taimur  or 
Timur,  Tamerlane. 13 

Yakoob,  Yacoob,  Yakoub,  Yacoub,  Yakub;  Jakub, 
(German.) 

Yazeed  or  Yezeed,  Yazid  or  Yezid;  Jezid,  (Dutch ;) 
Jasid  or  Jesid,  (German.) 

Yoozuf,  Yoosoof,  Youzouf  or  Youzef,  Iouzef;  Jusufor 
Jusef,  (German.) 

The  following  table  of  names  of  a certain  kind,  classi- 
fied according  to  their  spelling  in  the  four  principal 
European  languages,  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  a key 
to  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  reader  is  likely  to 
meet  with  in  works  on  Oriental  history  or  biography : 


English. 

F RENCH. 

German. 

Italian. 

Chengiz, 

Tchenguiz, 

Tschengis, 

Cenghis. 

Chenghiz, 

Chenghis, 

Chingiz, 

Chingis, 

Chinghis, 

Tchenghis, 

Tchenguis, 

Tchinguiz. 

Tchinguis. 

Tchinghis. 

Tschingis, 

Cinghis. 

Jengis,  § 

Jengiz, 

Jenghis, 

Djenguiz, 

Djenguyz. 

Djenguis. 

Dschengis, 

Genghis. 

The  first  of  the  above  spellings  are  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  initial  consonant  in  the  Mongol  name 
had  the  sound  of  our  ch  ; while  those  below  (Jengis,  etc.) 
rest  on  the  supposition  that  the  initial  letter  had  the 
sound  of  j.  On  this  question  the  best  Oriental  authori- 
ties are  not  agreed.  It  very  probably  had  a sound 
somewhat  differing  from  either. 


English. 

F RENCH. 

German. 

Italian. 

Jaafar, 

Djafar, 

Dschafar, 

Giafor. 

Jafar. 

Djafer, 

Dschafer, 

Giaffar. 

Jafer, 

Djaafar, 

Dschaafar, 

Giaafar,  etc. 

Jamsheed 

Djamchid, 

Dschamschid, 

Giamscid. 

or 

Djamchyd, 

Dschemschid. 

Jemsheed, 

Djemchid, 

Djemchyd, 

Djamschid, 

etc.H 

11  “ King  of  the  world,”  or  "king  of  the  universe.” 

13  “ King  of  the  world.” 

13  A corruption  of  Taimoor-hng  or  Timur-lent, — i.e.  “ Taimoor 
the  lame.” 


§ Gibbon,  the  historian,  writes  the  name  Zin^is. 

I)  It  is  extremely  common  for  French  writers,  in  spelling  Oriental  or 
Russian  names,  to  use  sch  instead  of  ch,  which  is  more  strictly  French. 
It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  present  in  the  table  every  pos- 
sible form,  such  as  Djamschyd,  Djcmschyd,  Dgcmchid,  Dgemchvd, 
etc.,  although  these  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  French  spellings. 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

Italian. 

Jahan  Geer,* 

Djahanguir,* 

Dschahangir,* 

Giahanghir. 

Jehan  Geer 
or 

Jehangeer, 

Djahanguyr,  Dschehangir, 

Djehanguir, 

Djehanguyr, 

Djahanguire,  etc. 

Gehanghir. 

Khadijah, 

Khadeejah. 

Khadidja, 

Chadidscha, 

Cadigia. 

Meerza, 

Mirza, 

Mirsa  or  Mirza, 

Mirsa  or  Mirza. 

Niz&mee, 

Nizami, 

Nisami, 

Nisami. 

Noor-ed-Deen, 

Noor-ud-deen, 

* Noureddin,* 
Noureddyn. 

Nureddin,* 

Nureddin. 

Shah-JahSn, 

Chah-Djahan, 

Schah-Dschahan,Sciah  Giahan. 

Shah-JehSn, 

Shah-Jehaun. 

Chah-Djehan, 

Schah-Dschehan,  Sciach  Giacan. 

Yazeed 

Yazid, 

Jasid, 

Jasid. 

or 

Yezeed, 

Yasid, 

Iazid, 

Yezid, 

Iesid. 

Jesid, 

Jesid. 

Yoosuf 

Youzouf, 

Jussuf  (or 

Jusuf. 

or 

Youzef, 

Jusuf,) 

Jusef. 

Yoozoof, 

Youseph, 

Jusef, 

Yoozef, 

Iouzef,  etc., 

Juseph. 

Zeid  or  Zeyd, 

ZeTd, 

Seid  or  Seyd. 

Zhookofski 

Joukofski, 

Schukowski, 

or 

Joukovski, 

Schukovski, 

Sciucofschi. 

Zhookofskee, 

Joucofski, 

Zhoukofski.t 

Schukofski, 

Shukowski. 

Sciucovschi. 

Any  number  of  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  re- 
spectable English  writers  use  in  the  same  work,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  orthography  indiscriminately,  as  Aboo,  Abou, 
or  Abu,  Abool-Kausim,  Aboul-Kfissim,  Abul-Kassim, 
Arghoun,  Feridoon,  etc.  etc.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
serious  defect  in  any  work,  as  in  most  cases  the  reader 
must  be  wholly  at  a loss  to  determine  what  sound  the 
writer  intends  to  convey ; yet  the  universal  prevalence 
of  this  practice,  and  the  absence  of  any  settled  orthog- 
raphy in  regard  to  Oriental  names,  may  be  justly  urged 
as  some  extenuation.  But  there  is  another  very  common 
fault,  which  in  our  view  is  far  more  objectionable, — that 
of  combining  French  and  English  or  English  and  Ger- 
man orthography  in  the  same  name  : as,  Abou-Yusoof, 
(in  which  the  second  syllable  is  French,  the  third  Ger- 
man, and  the  fourth  English,)  Abou-Aly-Sumjoovee,  (in 
which  the  first  part  is  French,  and  the  second  and  third 
English,)  Aboushirwan,  Aboul-Kausim,  (in  both  of  which 
the  second  syllable  is  French,  and  the  third  English,) 
Abulfiradge,  (Aboolfaraj,)  (in  which  the  second  syllable 
is  German,  and  the  fourth  French,)  Nour-u-deen-Mah- 
mood,  (in  which  the  first  syllable  is  French,  and  all  the 
rest  English.) 

All  the  examples  last  cited,  and  most  of  the  others, 
are  taken  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  “ History  of  Persia,” 

* It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  compound  names,  like  the 
above,  (as  Jahangeer  or  Djahanguir,  Noureddin  or  Nureddin,  etc., 
may  be  written  as  one  word  or  divided  into  their  separate  parts, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  writer.  Thus,  we  may  write  Jahangeer 
or  Jahan-Geer,  Djahanguir  or  Djahan-Guir  ; Nooreddeen,  Noor-ed- 
Deen,  Noureddin,  (or  Noureddyn, ) Nour-ed-Din,  Nour-Eddin, 
or  Nour-Eddyn : etc.  etc.  We  have,  however,  in  giving  the  Eng- 
lish spellings,  generally  preferred  to  divide  the  names  into  their 
separate  parts,  which  appears  to  accord  with  the  general  usage  of 
our  language  in  regard  to  compound  words  of  modern  origin. 

t It  may  be  remarked  that  French  writers  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  use  zh  instead  of  j in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
Russian  >K.  The  Germans  often  employ  sh  ( s in  German  being 
usually  equivalent  to  our  z)  for  the  same  purpose. 


a work  of  decided  merit,  whose  author  was  not  wanting 
either  in  the  learning  or  judgment  required  to  produce 
a work  essentially  free  from  the  above  defects,  had  his 
attention  been  directed  to  the  great  importance  of  con- 
sistency and  uniformity  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

PERSIAN. 

XIV. 

1.  The  modern  Persian  is  a mixed  product  formed  by 
the  union  of  words  derived  from  the  different  Aryan 
dialects  of  ancient  Persia  with  the  Arabic,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  language  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors of  the  country.  The  mixture  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  may  be  aptly  compared  to  that  of  oil 
and  water.  As  in  such  a mixture  we  see  portions  or 
masses  of  each  ingredient  in  contact,  but  not  combined 
or  assimilated  with  each  other,  so  in  modern  Persian 
we  often  find  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  elements  thrown 
together  side  by  side,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
assimilate  or  combine  them  into  a harmonious  whole. 
We  constantly  meet  with  scraps  of  pure  Arabic — not 
merely  phrases,  but  even  whole  sentences — introduced 
bodily  into  a passage  of  which  all  the  rest  is  Persian, 
both  in  etymology  and  grammatical  construction.): 

2.  The  Persian  alphabet  includes,  along  with  the 
twenty-eight  Arabic  letters,  these  four  additional  ones : 
V’  J’  ( zh')  Z’  (ch’)  and  (S-)  The  following 
characters  have,  in  Persian,  a totally  different  power 
from  that  given  them  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  viz. : 
3,  (_yc,  and  Jit,  which  are  pronounced  like  z,  and  O, 
which  takes  the  sound  of  s.  This  diversity  of  sound,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  often  causes  much  confu- 
sion, because  European  writers  are  apt  to  spell  the  name 
according  to  the  language  with  which  they  happen  to  be 
most  familiar : thus,  one  who  is  familiar  with  Arabic  and 
but  little  acquainted  with  Persian,  as  pronounced  by  the 
natives  of  that  country,  will  write  Adherbijatt , Modhafer 
or  Modhofar , while  those  who  have  learned  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  names  in  Persia  or  India  will  write 
Azerbijan,  Mozafer  or  Mozaffer. 

3.  The  Persian  has  also  two  vowel-sounds  unknown  to 
the  Arabic, — namely,  A and  S.  These  sounds  of  y&  and 
waw  are  usually  distinguished  from  the  common  Arabic 
sounds  of  the  same  letters  (namely,  i or  ee  and  A or  00) 
by  the  Arabic  epithet  Majhool  or  MajhAl,  (signifying 
“ unknown,”)  or  Ajemee , ( Ajemt,)  ( i.e.  “ Persian,”)  while 
the  ordinary  sound  is  designated  by  the  term  Ma'roof 
( Ma'rAf ) that  is,  “ known”  or  “ familiar.” 

4.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  long  a (A ) in  Persian 
is  considerably  broader  than  the  long  a in  Arabic  or  in 
Sanscrit,  though  the  pronunciation  varies  somewhat  in 
different  provinces.  In  the  city  of  Shir&z  (where  it  is 
claimed  that  the  best  Persian  is  spoken)  the  sound  of  A 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  broad  than  in  the  English  words 
awe,  fall,  etc. 

t Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to  his  “Persian  Grammar,” 
gives  a very  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  crude 
mixture  of  different  ingredients  composing  the  modern  Persian,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  assimilated  elements  of  otir  own  tongue,  by  the 
following  parallel  sentences.  The  first,  exhibiting  the  structure  of 
the  English  language,  is  from  Middleton’s  “ Life  of  Cicero,  ” (vol.  iii. 
p.  351 0 “The  true  law  is  right  reason  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things : which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by 
forbidding.”  The  composition  of  the  Persian  is  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: “The  true  lex  is  recta  ratio  conformable  naturce,  which  by 
commanding  voce!  ad  officiant,  by  forbidding  hfraude  deterreat .” 
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POLISH. 

XV. 

1.  A sounds  as  a in  the  English  word  far. 

2.  E,  without  an  accent,  like  e in  met ; with  an  accent, 
(/,)  like  a in  fate. 

3.  / as  in  marine. 

4.  O,  unaccented,  as  in  note ; with  an  accent,  like  00  in 
good,  or  00. 

5.  U is  like  00  in  moon. 

6.  V resembles  e in  me,  but  is  more  guttural,  being 
similar  to  i in  pin. 

7.  A sounds  nearly  like  on  in  French,  (6n  ;)  e is  in  in 
French,  (or  4n.) 

8.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f g,  (always  hard,)  h,  k,  m,  n, 
p,  s,  (always  sharp,)  t and  z,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  English. 

9.  C in  all  cases,  even  before  a or  o,  sounds  like  ts  in 
English;  cz  is  equivalent  to  our  eh;  ch  is  like  the  Ger- 
man ch. 

10.  7 is  like  the  German,  being  equivalent  toy  con- 
sonant. 

11.  L (without  any  mark)  is  similar  to  our  l,  but 
softer  ; t is  very  hard,  somewhat  resembling  the  ll  of  the 
Welsh. 

12.  R is  like  the  German. 

13.  W is  similar  to  the  German,  resembling  our  v. 

14.  N,  with  an  accent  over  it,  («,)  sounds  like  the 
Spanish  h. 

15.  S,  marked  in  a similar  manner,  (/,)  has  a sound 
blending  that  of  s and  y consonant.  Sc  has  a sound 
which  cannot  be  given  in  English : its  nearest  approxi- 
mation in  our  language  is  sts. 

16.  Sz  is  equivalent  to  sh  in  English. 

17.  Z,  with  a point  over  it,  (4,)  is  like  the  French  j,  or 
zh  in  English. 

18.  Z,  with  an  accent,  («,)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  has  no  equivalent  in  our  language. 

Obs.  i.  The  accent  in  Polish  words  or  names  of  more  than  one 
syllable  is  nearly  always  on  the  penultima. 

Obs.  2.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Slavonian,  Bohemian,  and 
Illyrian  correspond,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  those  of  the  Polish 
language. 

PORTUGUESE. 

XVI. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs 
ai,  ay,  au*  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Spanish. 

2.  Ao  and  am  are  pronounced  almost  &wn. 

3.  The  consonants  b,  d,  f l,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  v,  and  z are 
similar  to  the  English. 

4.  C is  the  same  as  in  French,  differing  from  the  Eng- 
lish only  by  sometimes  having  the  cedilla. 

5.  Ch  is  the  same  as  in  French,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
like  our  sh. 

6.  G and  j are  the  same  as  in  French.  (See  V.  15 
and  17.) 

7.  H,  in  Portuguese,  is  always  silent.  When,  how- 
ever, it  follows  l or  «,  it  renders  these  letters  liquid: 
thus,  filho  (“son”)  is  pronounced  feel'yoo  or  ftl'yo ; 
senhora,  (“lady,”)  sin-yo'rS,  etc. 

8.  M frequently,  and  n sometimes,  has  a nasal  sound. 
Sam,  like  sao,  is  pronounced  almost  sown  ; alem  or  alen 
sounds  like  J-1<*n'. 

* Ei  and  eyare  almost  the  same  as  in  Spanish,  but  have  a sound 
sometimes  approaching  that  of  the  English  long  i. 
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9.  Qu  is  pronounced  as  in  French,  the  u in  this  case 
not  being  sounded. 

to.  R is  like  the  French.  (See  V.  24.) 

11.  W is  sounded  like  ch  in  Portuguese,  or  sh  in  English. 

Obs.  I n Portuguese  the  general  rules  of  accentuation  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Spanish  language.  (See  XIX.  Obs.  1.) 

RUSSIAN. 

XVII. 

The  Russian  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Slavic 
family  of  languages,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  being 
the  tongue  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  popu- 
lous empires  in  the  world,  but  it  is  probably  not  inferior, 
viewed  simply  as  a vehicle  of  expression,  to  any  other 
member  of  that  family,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  form  a good  language,  such  as 
softness,  flexibility,  variety,  richness,  and  force.  Al- 
though some  of  its  consonants — H4,  for  example — seem 
sufficiently  harsh  to  an  English  ear,  it  is  much  softer 
than  the  Polish,  and  is  mostly  free  from  that  concourse 
of  consonants!  which  makes  the  latter  tongue  so  formi- 
dable to  foreigners. 

The  power  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Russian  letters 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  following,  however,  require  some 
additional  explanation  : 

1.  T sounds  usually  nearly  like  our  hard  g,  but  is  some- 
what more  guttural,  as  if  an  aspirate  were  mingled  with 
the  other  sound.  Occasionally  it  is  pronounced  like  k, 
and  not  unfrequently,  when  at  the  end  of  words,  like 
the  German  ch.  It  also  has  sometimes  nearly  the  sound 
of  our  h ; and,  as  the  Russians  have  no  other  letter  to 
represent  h in  foreign  names,  they  use  P for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  they  would  write  Kopengagen  for  Copenhagen . 

2.  E,  though  generally  possessing  the  pronunciation 
indicated  in  the  table,  (i  or  yi,)  in  some  cases  takes  the 
sound  of  yo  or  cj-g ; it  is  then  usual  to  mark  it  thu*,  e, 
as  HeceTe,  “you  carry,”  (pronounced  nSs-yo'te  or 
nSs-^g'tS.) 

Obs.  x.  The  omission  of  this  mark  sometimes  leads  to  important 
errors:  thus,  Feodor,  (“Theodore,”)  always  in  three  syllables,  is 
not  unfrequently  written  and  pronounced  by  foreigners  Fedor. 

Obs.  2.  The  varying  sound  of  e (4  or  yi)  will  explain  why  certain 
names  beginning  with  this  vowel  are  written  sometimes  with  an 
initial  E and  sometimes  with  Y,  as  Ekaterinoslaf  or  Yekaterixoslaf, 
Elisavetgrad  or  Yelisavetgrad,  etc. 

3.  K is  usually  sounded  as  in  English,  but  in  certain 
positions  it  takes  the  sound  of  kh,  (or  the  German  ch.) 

4.  A has  usually  the  same  sound  as  the  English  /,  but 
when  followed  by  the  hard  semi-vowel  T>,  or  by  the 
vowels  a,  o,  y,  (00,)  it  is  similar  to  the  Polish  L 

5.  The  hard  semi-vowel  n imparts  to  the  preceding 
consonant  a strong  harsh  sound,  as  if  it  were  doubled. 
When  preceded  by  b (v)  it  changes  the  sound  of  this 
consonant  into  that  of  f or  ff;  as,  OpjtOBT,  pronounced 
or-lofF.  Following  >k,  it  changes  the  sound  of  this  letter 
into  sh  ; as,  hoxct,  pronounced — nosh.  In  like  manner, 
when  it  follows  a, it  changes  its  sound  to  t;  and  so  on. 

6.  The  soft  semi-vowel  h usually  imparts  a soft  or 
liquid  sound  to  the  preceding  consonant  Thus,  cran b 
is  pronounced  almost  st3n ; ctojib,  stol,  etc. 

7.  The  semi-vowel  fl  is  placed  after  vowels  with  which 
it  coalesces,  forming  but  one  syllable ; as,  Aaft  pro- 
nounced dt-1  or  dl ; neii,  pi-e  or  pa,  etc. 

t As  occurs,  for  example,  in  such  Polish  names  as  the  following: 
Brat  sc , Prat  my  si , Skrzcnbski , etc.  etc. 
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The  Russian  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-six  letters,  as  follows : 


Power. 


Name  as  pronounced 
in  English. 


Power. 


Name  as  pronounced 
in  English. 


1. 

A 

a 

a 

4 

19- 

Ttih 

t 

t4 

2. 

B 

6 

b 

b4 

20. 

y j 

00 

00 

3- 

B 

B 

V 

vA 

21. 

<E>  <t> 

f 

4f 

4- 

r 

r 

g or  gh 

ghi 

22. 

X x 

K (like  the  German  ch) 

k4 

5- 

A 

A 

a 

cl  4 

23- 

IU 

ts 

ts4 

6. 

E 

e 

4 or  y4 

y4 

24. 

n t 

ch  or  tch  (equivalent  to  the 
Persian  7-) 

ch4 

7- 

}K>k 

zh 

zh4 

25. 

in  in 

sh 

sh4 

8. 

3 

3 

z 

Z & 

26. 

sh-tsh 

sh’tchj 

9- 

M 

ii 

k,  l y4 

y4 

27. 

T>  T> 

e mute  (making  the  preceding 
consonant  hard) 

ySR 

10. 

I 

i 

4 or  ! 

4 

28. 

Um 

4 or  w4 

y3r-we 

II. 

K 

K 

k 

k4 

29. 

h b 

y,  nearly  mute 

ya'rl 

12. 

A 

A 

1 

41 

30- 

B U 

y4  or  4 

y4'ty  or  yS'tl 

>3- 

M 

M 

m 

4m 

3i- 

3 3 

4 

4 

14- 

H 

H 

n 

fin 

32. 

10  10 

u (yoo)  or  it 

yoo 

IS- 

0 

0 

o 

6 

33- 

n n 

y4  or  y4 

y4 

1 6. 

n 

n 

p 

p4 

34- 

0 0 

f 

f4-t4' 

17- 

p 

P 

r 

fiR 

35- 

y v 

4,1 

ee'zh4t-s4 

1 8. 

c 

c 

s 

4ss 

36. 

n « 

y,  nearly  mute,  (like 

a half-uttered  ?.) 

4 or  1 

SANSCRIT. 

mirable  classification  of  these  sounds. 

It  consists  of 

XVIII. 

i.  The  Sanscrit*  (i.e.  the  “elaborate”  or  “perfect” 
language)  was  the  language  used  by  the  more  highly 
cultivated  portion  of  the  ancient  Aryan  inhabitants 
of  India,  (see  Arya  in  the  body  of  this  work,)  and  is 
still  the  learned  language  of  their  descendants,  the 
modern  Hindoos.t  It  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  The  character  in  which  it  is 
written  is  called  Nagari}  or  Devanagari,  (pronounced 
da'va  n4'ga-ree/,)  and,  like  most  other  alphabets  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  it  is  written  from  left  to  right. 
The  Nagari,  (or  Nagaree,)  considered  simply  as  a phonetic 
system,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  human  alphabets. 
It  not  only  has  a separate  letter  for  every  one  of  its 
elementary  sounds,  but  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  ad- 


fifty  letters,  of  which  fourteen  are  vowels  and  thirty-six 
consonants,  besides  various  compound  characters,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  merely  abbreviated  modes  of  writing 
two  or  three  consonants  together. 

2.  The  vowels  are 

5 a§  s fi  (or  do)  ? e 

5TT  or  T a 5 [I 

^ r i ri  (or  ree) 

^ 'I  i (or  ee)  e<T  l.I 
3-o  u (or  do)  li  (or  lee) 

Obs.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  Sanscrit  vowels  have  two 
forms : the  first  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a clause  or  sentence,  the 
other  occurs  in  other  positions,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  a word. 

3.  The  consonants  are  as  follows  : 


^ or  ai  {i.e.  S'e) 
ST  > 6 

# ^ au  (or  ou) 


* Written  also  Sanskrit  and  Sungskrit.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  particle  sdm>  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con, 
“ together,”  (and,  like  it,  often  used  as  an  intensive,)  and  krth S, 
41  made”  or  “done.”  It  signifies  “made  or  done  thoroughly,”  and, 
hence,  “elaborate,”  “complete,”  “perfect.” 

t It  may  be  said  to  bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  modern 
Hindoo  dialects  that  the  Latin  bears  to  the  dialects  of  modern  Italy. 

t N&gari  [from  Nagara,  a “ city”]  signifies  “of  the  city,”  and,  hence, 
“refined”  or  “cultivated.”  Deva,  (nearly  related  to  the  Latin  Deus 
and  Diznis,)  a Sanscrit  word,  denoting  a “god”  or  “deity,”  was  often 
applied  as  a term  of  honour  to  the  Brahmans.  (See  “ Institutes  of 
Manu,”ix.  317,  319.)  DSvanflgari  would  appear,  then,  to  signify  the 
44 cultivated  (written)  language  of  the  gods,  (or  Brahmans,”)  the  use 
of  it  having  originally  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively,  con- 
fined to  the  priestly  caste. 

VOL.  I.  C 


cJT  k 

I=T  kh 

IT  g 

ET  gh 

3 ng 

^ ch 

chh 

5T  j 

nr  jh 

3T  fi 

Z t 

S th 

1 d 

t:  dh 

TTT  n 

FT  t 

FT  th 

A d 

tf  dh 

FT  11 

tT  p 

PT  ph 

aT  b 

IT  bh 

FT  111 

U y 

T r 

vT  1 

cT  v 

• lit 

9T  sh 

GT  sh 

P s 

f h 

- fill 

§ The  pronunciation  of  %[,  in  modern  India,  is  like  that  of  our 
short  u in  but.  It  should  be  observed  that  5R  and  qFJ  do  not  involve 
any  sound  of  i,  but  are  similar  to  our  r and  l. 

||  To  these  may  be  added  &)  occurring  only  in  the  Vedas. 
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4.  The  vowels  are  divided  into 


Short, 

T 

s> 

3 ST 

*1 

Long, 

30T 

T 

O 

3 ^ 

5.  The  Sanscrit  letters 

may 

be  classified  as 

follows : 

ASHIRA- 

VOWELS. 

SEMI- 

VOWELS. 

NASALS.  MUTES.  SIBI-  TION, 

LA  NTS.  ETC. 

Gutturals, 

3T  STT 

3 

czw  rr sr 

54 

Palatals, 

* t 

n 

3T 

^ si  <17 

5T 

Linguals, 

<6 

X 

VT 

Z Z 3 G 

cr  : 

Dentals, 

3**3? 

H 

H n z V 

Labials, 

Z 31 

of 

IT 

T tK  STH 

6.  The  only  Sanscrit  sounds  of  frequent  occurrence 
which  present  any  serious  difficulty  to  the  European 
'.earner  are  the  combinations  of  the  mutes  g,  ch,  j,  t, 
d,  t,  d,p,  and  b with  k,  making  kh,  (tcf ,)gh,  (ET,)  th,  (?;,)  and 
so  on.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  ipf  has  a totally 
different  sound  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian  a,  (equivalent 
to  the  German  ch;)  and  Z or  Ef  is  pronounced  quite  dif- 
ferently from  the  Arabic  CP,  or  our  th.  The  sound  of 
kh,  gh,  th,  dh,  ph,  and  bh,  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  the 
modern  Hindoo  dialects,  may  be  said  to  resemble  that 
produced  in  such  English  phrases  as  “bake-house,” 
“stag-horn,”  “hot-house,”  “bid  him,”  “stop  him,”  etc., 
when  these  words  are  pronounced  quickly  and  yet  very 
distinctly;  with  this  important  difference,  however,  that  the 
Indian  mute  and  h are  to  be  uttered  with  a single  impulse 
of  the  voice,  and  never  divided  into  separate  syllables. 

7.  The  dental  t (fT)  and  d,  (zf)  in  Sanscrit,  have 
essentially  the  same  sound  as  the  Arabic  O and  d>,  (see 
Section  I.  4 and  8 ;)  but  the  lingual  (cerebral)  t (77) 
and  d (Z)  have  no  equivalent  either  in  Arabic  or  Persian. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  English  t and  d,  but  are 
formed  by  reverting  the  end  of  the  tongue  far  back  into 
the  dome  of  the  mouth : hence  the  name  of  cerebrals 
sometimes  given  to  them.*  The  Hindostanee  r ( j ) is 
pronounced  in  a similar  manner.  (See  8 of  this  Section.) 

8.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  modern  dialects 
of  India,  including  Plindostanee,  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  lingual  and  dental  sounds  of  t and  d,  a lingual 
(or  cerebral)  r,  (not  found  in  Sanscrit.)  The  Sanscrit  STTC 
(ghota,)  a “horse,”  becomes  in  Hindostanee  gh6ra; 
JT^TT,  (Garucla,)  the  vahan  of  Vishnu,  takes  the  modern 
form  of  garur,  (pronounced  gur'oor.)  In  writing  Hindo- 
stanee with  the  Nagari  alphabet,  this  lingual  r is  repre- 
sented by  Z with  a dot  beneath,  thus,  Z,  while  in  the 
ordinary  (Persian)  alphabet  it  is  indicated  thus,  i*  or  j. 
The  lingual  t and  d in  the  modern  Nagari  are  written 
precisely  as  in  Sanscrit ; but  in  the  common  alphabet 
they  are  distinguished  from  o and  A either  by  having 
four  dots,  as  cb,  O,  or  by  a stroke  placed  above,  o,  <5. 

9.  In  writing  Sanscrit,  Tp  (d)  is  never  expressed 
after  a consonant,  but  it  is  implied  after  every  consonant 
unless  this  be  followed  by  another  vowel  or  by  the  rest- 
sign  : thus,  cKJ-ldf,  (kml,)  “ lotus,”  is  to  be  read  kamala ; 
but  if  the  final  consonant  has  the  rest  sign,  it  does  not 
take  the  d after  it,  as  (marut,)  “wind.” 

(For  a fuller  and  more  systematic  exposition  of  the 
elements,  etc.  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  very  able  article,  entitled  “ Sanscrit,”  by 
Professor  Whitney,  in  the  “ New  American  Cyclopaedia.”) 

* They  are  called  in  Sanscrit  “mQrdhanya,”  (from  mttrdhan,  the 
" head,”)  because  they  seem  to  be  pronounced  more  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  than  any  other  class  of  letters. 
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SPANISH. 

XIX. 

1.  The  Spanish  a sounds  as  in  the  English  word  far ; 
e,  like  a in  ale ; i,  like  e in  mete  ; o,  as  in  English  ; u,  like 
00 ; and^/,  (when  a vowel,)  like  the  Spanish  i. 

2.  Ai  and  ay  are  like  long  i in  English.  Au  sounds 
like  au  in  our.  (See  VI,  14,  Obs.)  Ei  and  ey  are 
pronounced  a'e. 

3.  The  consonants  f,  l,  (single,)  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  and  v are 
pronounced  nearly  as  in  English. 

4.  B,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  sounds  as  in  English  ; 
but  when  between  two  vowels  its  sound  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  v,  with  this  difference, — v is  pronounced 
with  the  upper  teeth  placed  against  the  under  lip,  while 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  b is  formed  by  bringing  the 
lips  loosely  or  feebly  into  contact  This  sound  seems  to 
be  between  that  of  b and  the  English  w.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  B or  v. 

5.  C,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  pronounced  as  in  English  ; 
before  e and  i,  it  has  the  sound  of  th  in  the  word  thin. 
In  the  Catalan  dialect  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

6.  Ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  except  in  the 
dialect  of  Catalonia,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  k. 

7.  D,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  is  sounded  nearly 
as  in  English,  but  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  while  in  pronouncing 
the  English  d the  tongue  is  made  to  touch  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  a syllable,  or  between  two 
vowels,  d,  in  Spanish,  sounds  like  the  English  th  in 
this,  but  is  somewhat  softer.  This  sound  is  usually 
represented  in  the  present  work  by  a small  capital  D. 

8.  G,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  hard,  as  in  English. 

9.  G before  e and  i,  and  j before  every  vowel,  are 
pronounced  like  a strong  guttural  h,  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man ch  in  ach.  This  sound  is  indicated  by  H,  distinguished 
as  a small  capital. 

10.  Gua  and  guo  sound  somewhat  like  gwA,  gwo,  but 
the  g is  so  soft  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived  ; so  that  in 
these  cases  the  sound  of  gu  seems  to  approximate  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  English  w.  Gu,  before  e and  i,  is 
usually  soundqd  like g hard  : thus,  Guiana  is  pronounced 
ge-3/na.  When,  however,  the  u is  marked  with  a diaer- 
esis, thus,  giii,  these  two  letters  have  the  same  sound  as 
when  before  a or  o,  and  consequently  giii  is  pronounced 
gwe  or  we.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

11.  H,  in  Spanish,  is  never  pronounced,  except  in 
words  beginning  with  hue,  and  then  very  slightly. 

12.  J:  for  this  letter,  see  9 and  18  of  this  Section. 

13.  LI  (now  sometimes  written  I)  has  a sound  which 
combines  that  of  / and  y consonant,  and  is  similar  to 
the  liquid  / in  French  : e.g.  villa  or  vita  is  pronounced 
veel'yd  ; Llercna,  Ii-ra'nS.  or  lyi-ra'nS. 

14.  N,  in  similar  manner,  unites  the  sounds  of  n and 
y,  and  is  like  gn  in  French:  thus, pcha  is  pronounced 
pSn'yS  or  pin'yS. 

1 5.  Q,  in  Spanish,  is  always  followed  by  u.  Qu,  before 
a and  0,  is  sounded  as  in  English,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
equivalent  to  kw  ; before  c and  i,  it  is  pronounced  like  k, 
unless  the  u be  marked  with  a diaresis,  in  which  case  it 
is  like  kw.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

16.  B is  similar  to  the  French,  but  is  trilled  more 
strongly.  (See  V.  24.) 

17.  T is  to  be  pronounced  by  putting  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  teeth. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


iS.  A is  usually  sounded  like  the  Spanish  j,  which 
letter,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  spelling,  has 
been  generally  substituted  for  it : thus,  instead  of  the 
old  spelling  Ximenes,  Xucar,  etc.,  we  now  often  see  in 
Spanish  works  Jimenes,  Jucar,  etc.  A',  before  a con- 
sonant, or  before  a vowel  marked  with  this  sign,  a , is 
uounded  as  in  English  : Examples,— Exterior,  Exdminar. 

19.  J , at  the  beginning  of  Spanish  words,  is  usually  a 
semi-consonant,  as  initial  y is  for  the  most  part  in  English 
words. 


20.  Z is  to  be  pronounced  like  th  in  thin. 


The  following  table  may  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
manner  in  which  c,  g,  j , q,  x,  and  2 are  used  in  Spanish. 


ca  is  pronounced 

k*. 

que  “ “ 

kA. 

qui  “ “ 

ke. 

co  “ “ 

ko. 

cu  “ “ 

koo. 

ga  is  pronounced 

g3- 

gue  “ “ 

gA- 

gui  “ “ 

ge. 

go  “ “ 

go. 

gu  “ “ 

goo. 

ja  or  xa  is  pronounced  h4. 

je,  xe,  orge  “ “ 

hA. 

ji,  xi,  or  gi  “ " 

He. 

jo  or  xo  “ “ 

HO. 

iu  or  xu  “ •* 

HOO. 

cua  or  qua  is  pronounced  qud. 
cue  or  que  “ “ qUA. 

cui  or  qiii  “ “ que. 

cuo  or  quo  “ “ quo. 

gua  is  pronounced  gwA  or  wA. 


giie  “ 

“ gw4 

or  wA. 

gui  “ 

“ gwe 

or  we. 

guo  “ 

“ gwo 

or  wo. 

za 

is  pronounced 

i/il 

ze  or  ce 

<<  It 

thl 

zi  or  ci 

<<  M 

tht. 

zo 

ft  ti 

tho. 

zu 

it  ti 

thoo. 

Obs.  1.  Spanish  words  or  names  ending  in  a consonant  have  the 
accent  almost  always  on  the  last  syllable ; those  ending  in  a vowel 
are  generally  accentuated  on  the  penultima.  If  a word  or  name  be 
an  exception  to  either  of  these  rules,  in  correctly-printed  Spanish 
works  the  accent  is  usually  marked;  as,  C6rdova,  AlcalA,  Ji5car, 
CAceres.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  j in  the  plural  does  not 
change  the  accent:  hence  casa$y“  houses,”  though  ending  in  a con- 
sonant, has  the  penultimate  accent  as  well  as  the  singular  casa , a 
“house.’* 

Obs.  2.  The  Spanish  accent,  though  resembling  the  German  and 
Italian,  is  much  less  distinctly  marked  than  the  accent  of  those  lan- 
guages,— so  much  so,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  an  English 
ear  to  determine  positively  which  is  the  accentuated  syllable.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  said  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  French. 

Obs.  3.  The  Spanish  language  as  spoken  in  Mexico  and  South 
America  differs  in  some  points  materially  from  the  true  Spanish. 


Thus,  z,  and  c before  e and  i,  instead  of  having  the  sound  of  th,  are 
generally  pronounced  like  f.  Among  the  uneducated  classes  ll  is 
universally  sounded  like  y : thus,  gallo  is  pronounced  almost  gd'yo. 

SWEDISH. 

xx. 

1.  The  vowels  a and  2,  and  the  diphthongs  a and  o,  are 
similar  to  the  German. 

2.  A sounds  like  the  English  0 . Luted  is  pronounced 
loo'll-o ; Torned,  tor'nl-o,  etc. 

3.  E,  when  accentuated,  has  almost  the  sound  of  our 
short  i prolonged,  represented  in  this  work  by  it. 

4.  O,  at  the  end  of  a syllable,  is  like  our  00  ; in  other 
cases,  like  o in  not. 

5.  U,  in  Swedish,  is  a very  difficult  sound  for  foreigners 
to  acquire  ; it  seems  remotely  to  resemble  the  French  it, 
and  to  blend  (very  obscurely)  the  sounds  of  the  English 
t or  (?and  00.  It  has  been  represented  in  the  present 
work  by  00,  this  sound  being  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  in 
our  language. 

6.  Y is  the  same  as  in  Danish,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
similar  to  the  French  u. 

7.  The  Swedish  consonants  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
nounced like  the  English,  with  the  exception  ofjf  aud  g, 
(before  e,  i,  d,  o,  and  it,)  which  are  nearly  equivalent  to y 
consonant,  (g,  before  a,  o , and  22,  is  hard,  as  in  English,) 
and  of  z,  which  commonly  sounds  like  s,  or  else  like  the 
English  2. 

8.  Ch  initial  (except  when  immediately  followed  by 
r)  is  sounded  like  the  English  ch  in  child;  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end  of  a word  it  takes  the  sound  of  k.  Kj  sounds 
like  the  English  ch  in  child:  thus,  Kjopittg  (written,  also, 
simply  Koping)  is  pronounced  cho'ping.  C,  (as  in  Eng- 
lish,) before  a,  0,  and  22,  is  like  k ; before  e,  2,  and  y,  like  s. 
Qy  or  qu  is  like  qu  in  English. 

9.  St,  followed  by  j,  has  the  sound  of  our  sh : hence 
Stjerna  is  pronounced  shSk'nl  K before  e sometimes 
takes  the  sound  of  our  ch : thus,  Kellgren  is  pronounced 
chel'gren. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


SIGNS,  ETC.  RELATING  TO  ORTHOEPY. 


4.  A is  nearly  like  the  preceding,  but  more  open.  It  is 

used  to  represent  a sound  very  similar  to  that  of 
e in  met,  (S,)  but  somewhat  longer.  (See  Intro- 
duction, V.  7,  note.) 

5.  £ sounds  like  a in  far  or  father. 

6.  f (the  short  sound  of  4)  has  a sound  between  4 and 

4 ; it  is  shorter  than  the  former,  and  somewhat 
more  open  than  the  latter. 

7.  I (the  long  sound  of  4)  indicates  a sound  longer  than 

4 ; in  the  pronunciation  of  Oriental  names  it  ap- 
proximates 4 very  nearly. 


1.  a sounds  as  a in  fate. 

2.  4 denotes  the  sound  of  a in  fare  or  e in  there.  It 

is  used  to  indicate  the  sound  of  the  long  open  e 
before  r in  cases  where  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  employ  ai.  It  has  not  been  deemed  proper  to 
use  exactly  the  same  tetters  (without  any  distinctive 
mark)  in  the  pronunciation  as  in  the  spelling  of  a 
name  ; because  if  the  same  tetters  were  used  for 
both,  and  the  reader  should  happen  to  miscall  the 
name  as  ordinarily  written,  he  would  perhaps  be 
equally  liable  to  miscall  the  pronunciation.  White, 
therefore,  the  pronunciation  of  MoufeRE  may  very 
properly  be  represented  by  mo'le-aiR',  it  would, 
for  the  reason  just  given,  be  improper  to  repre- 
sent that  of  Beaucaire  by  bo'kaiit',  instead  of 
which  we  write  bo'kiR.'. 

3.  4 is  essentially  the  same  as  a,  but  less  prolonged.* 

• The  vowels  4,  4,  and  A,  though  very  similar  to  a,  e,  (or  ee.)  5,  have 


been  deemed  preferable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  French  names,  in  order  to  guard  against  a drawling  sound. 

For  a similar  reason,  e,  in  marking  French  pronunciation,  has  been 
preferred  to  ee,  even  when  under  the  full  accent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  long  a,  (a,)  as  pronounced  in  English, 
is  a sort  of  diphthong,  almost  4-e.  In  pronouncing  foreign  languages, 
this  diphthongal  sound  should  be  carefully  avoided ; the  sound  of  4 
should  be  pure,  without  any,  even  the  slightest,  sound  of  e after  it. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


8.  4 has  the  sound  of  a in  fall, 
g.  (or  a)  sounds  as  a in  fat,  pang,  etc. 

10.  a denotes  the  long  a in  Oriental  names;  it  is  also 

sometimes  used  in  English  names  to  indicate  the 
sound  of  a in  fall,  halt,  etc.  : e.g.  DSl'tpn. 

11.  a is  obscure,  as  in  the  first  and  last  syllables  of 

America. 

12.  e is  like  ee;  the  latter  (ee)  is  mostly  used  in  this  work. 

13.  b is  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prolonged.* 

14.  5 (or  e)  sounds  as  e in  met,  pen,  etc. 

15.  i has  essentially  the  same  sound  as  the  preceding, 

but  is  more  open  and  more  prolonged.  (See  V.  2.) 

16.  e is  obscure,  as  in  berth , her,  rider. 

17.  i indicates  the  long  sound  of  i in  English,  as  in  pine, 

triangle,  etc. 

18.  f or  i sounds  as  i in  pin,  pit,  etc. 

19.  i is  obscure,  as  in  fir. 

20.  0 sounds  as  0 in  note,  home,  etc. 

21.  6 is  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prolonged.* 

22.  6 (or  6)  sounds  as  0 in  not. 

23.  66  (or  u)  has  the  sound  of  u in  bull,  pull,  etc.,  or  of 

00  in  good. 

24.  66  sounds  as  u in  rule,  or  00  in  moon,  710011,  etc. 

25.  6 has  a sound  similar  to  the  French  eu.  It  has  no 

equivalent  in  English.  (VI.  9.!) 

26.  o is  obscure,  as  in  Boston,  terror,  etc. 

27.  ii  indicates  the  sound  of  the  French  u.  It  has  no 

equivalent  in  our  language.  (V.  5,  VI.  io.t) 

28.  u is  the  short  sound  of  the  preceding. 

29.  u (small  capital)  indicates  the  sound  of  the  French 

eu,  almost  like  that  of  our  u in  fur ; it  resembles 
the  sound  of  the  German  0.  (V.  10,  VI.  9.f) 

30.  u denotes  the  sound  of  66,  (very  short.) 

31.  13  (small  capital)  approximates  v in  sound. 

32.  D (small  capital)  indicates  a sound  nearly  like  th,  (as 

in  this.)  (XIX.  7-t) 

* See  note  * on  preceding  page. 

t These  refer  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  as  explained  in 

When  a name  occurs  several  times,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  pronounce  it  more  than  once ; in  which  case  the  reader 
should  look  for  the  very  first  occurrence  of  the  name,  where  the  pro- 
nunciation will  be  given.  If  a name  having  the  same  spelling  occurs 
in  several  different  languages,  it  will  be  pronounced  but  once  for  each 
of  the  different  languages ; that  is,  the  first  time  that  it  occurs  in  that 
particular  language. 

II  It  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
names  in  the  present  work,  that  if  the  ordinaty  names  are  spelled 
differently  they  are  given  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  Christian  or  first  names,  (which  are  always 
placed  in  a parenthesis  and  in  a different  kind  of  type  ;)  but  if  a num- 
ber of  names  occur  spelled  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  they  follow 
the  order  of  the  Christian  names.  Thus,  Smith,  (Charles,)  is 
given  before  Smith,  (John,  Robert,  or  William.)  If  it  should 
happen  that  both  the  ordinary  name  and  Christian  name  of  two  or 
more  different  persons  are  exactly  alike,  then  the  precedence  is  de- 
termined by  the  priority  of  date:  e.g.  Smith,  (William,)  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  given  before  Smith,  (William,)  of  the 
eighteenth  century ; and  so  on. 

tty  When  the  same  name  belongs  to  a great  number  of  princes 
or  sovereigns,  those  of  antiquity  arc  given  first ; among  modern  rulers, 
emperors  are  placed  before  kings,  and  these  before  inferior  person- 
ages, princes  or  dukes.  Emperors  or  kings  having  the  same  name 
are  usually  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  rule:  thus,  the  emperors  of  Austria  precede  the 


33.  G and  k (small  capitals)  indicate  the  sound  of  the 

German  ch,  or  one  similar  to  it. 

34.  H (small  capital)  has  a sound  nearly  like  the  pre- 

ceding. It  resembles  a guttural  and  strongly- 
aspirated  h.  (I.  6,  and  XIX.  9.IJ 

35.  h Italic  is  used  to  represent  the  undetermined  sound 

of  the  so-called  aspirated  h.  (See  V.  16.) 

36.  I (/  liquid)  is  pronounced  like  lli in  million  ; it  blends 

the  sounds  of  l and  y consonant.  (XIX.  13.!) 

37.  ii  in  like  manner  blends  the  sounds  of  n and 9*  con- 

sonant (XIX.  14/f) 

38.  m and  N (small  capitals)  denote  the  nasal  sound  in 

French.  (V.  19.!) 

39.  r (small  capital)  is  to  be  strongly  trilled ; it  resembles 

the  sound  of  rr  in  terror. 

40.  s is  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  a very  soft  2. 

41.  ft  indicates  a sound  similar  to  our  v.  (VI.  28.t) 

42.  ai  or  ay  (unless  otherwise  marked)  is  to  be  sounded 

like  a in  fate. 

43.  au  and  aw  have  the  sound  of  a in  fall. 

44.  ey  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable  (in  English 

names)  is  to  be  sounded  like  e or  short  i. 

45.  ee  has  the  same  sound  as  ee  in  been  or  i in  the  first 

syllable  of  spirit. 

46.  If  indicates  a sound  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 

longer  ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  sound  of  short  i (as  in  pin) 
prolonged.  (XX.  3d) 

47.  Sw  or  ou  sounds  as  in  now  or  our. 

jgp’-G,  (capital,)  like  g,  denotes  the  sound  of,f  hard,  as 
in  get,  give,  etc. 

(capital,)  like  g,  denotes  the  sound  of  j or  soft  g, 
as  in  gentle. 

fi@“This  mark  ^ indicates  that  the  vowels  joined  by  it 
are  to  be  pronounced  almost  in  one  syllable,  as 
Berthier,  bSR'te-i'. 


the  Introduction.  The  Roman  numerals  have  reference  to  the  sec- 
tion, the  figures  to  the  sound  of  the  particular  letter. 

emperors  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  England  are  given  before  those 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain. 

When  a date  in  parenthesis  is  placed  immediately  after  the 
title  of  a work,  it  always  has  reference  to  the  time  of  publication, 
which  may  be,  and  not  unfrequently  is,  long  after  the  death  of  the 
author. 

{[gp*  In  marking  the  pronunciation  in  the  present  work,  our  aim 
has  been  not  to  embarrass  the  reader  with  unnecessary  marks  or  signs. 
Thus,  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  name  Ciarpi,  we 
have  simply  written  chaR'pee,  which  gives  the  pronunciation  of  this 
name  as  perfectly  as  chia'p^  could  do ; because,  in  English,  a , im- 
mediately followed  by  r and  another  consonant,  always  takes  its 
second,  or  Italian  sound,  and  usually  represents  the  sound  of  the 
Italian  i quite  as  well  as  e or  h could  do.  For  a similar  reason,  in 
such  names  as  Antonelli,  pronounced  in-to-nellee,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  any  marks  on  the  e in  the  penultimate 
syllable,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  the  e with 
its  short  sound  in  this  position  when  followed  by  two  consonants  of 
the  same  kind.  In  all  cases,  however,  when  it  seemed  possible  that 
the  omission  of  the  diacritical  mark  might  give  rise  to  doubt  or  error, 
such  sign  has  been  added,  since  practical  utility  has  been  deemed  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  appearance  of  consistency.  Thus,  es 
in  modern  names,  even  when  under  the  full  accent,  has  been  marked 
short, — for  example,  in  Valdes,  vdl-d&s', — because,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  Latin  pronunciation,  the  e in  such  positions  is  com- 
monly made  long,  as  in  Socrates. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Fr.,  French. 

It.,  Italian. 

Port.,  Portuguese. 

Gcr.,  German. 

Lat.,  Latin. 

Pron.,  Pronunciation. 

Gr.,  Greek. 

Myth.,  Mythology. 

Russ.,  Russian. 
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Sp.,  Spanish. 
Sw.,  Swedish. 
Turk.,  Turkisn. 
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A. 


Aa,  van  der,  vfn  der  S,  (Christian  Karel  Hen- 
drik,) a Dutch  scholar,  divine,  and  writer  on  natural 
science,  born  at  Zwolle  in  1718;  died  in  1793. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Christian  Pieter  Robid£,)  a poet, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1791,  was  a grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Died  in  1851. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Diederik,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1731.  His  works  are  commended  for  grace 
and  other  merits.  Died  in  1809. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  biographer  of  the 
present  age.  He  published  an  excellent  “ Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Netherlands,”  (“  Biographisch  Woor- 
denboek  der  Nederlanden.” 

Aa,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  lawyer  and  writer  on 
jurisprudence,  born  at  Louvain.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  He  published  a “Commentary  on  the 
Rights  of  Creditors,”  (“De  Privilegiis  Creditorum  Com- 
mentarium,”  1560.)  Died  in  1594. 

Aa,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a learned  bookseller  of  Ley- 
den, flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  about 
I73°- 

Aacs.  See  Acs. 

Aagaard,  au'goRd,  (Christian,)  written  also  Aa- 
gard,  a Danish  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Viborg 
in  1616.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Rostgaard,  “ Delicias  Poetarum  Danorum;”  Mollek, 
“ Cimbria  literata.” 

Aagaard  or  Aagard,  (Niels,  neels,)  a Danish  poet, 
born  at  Viborg  in  1612,  was  probably  a brother  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Soroe. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  poems  and  critical  essays,  among 
which  is  “Prolusions  on  Tacitus.”  Died  in  1657. 

Aagesen,  (Svend,)  svSnd  au'geh-sen,  [in  Latin,  Sue'- 
no  Aggo'nis  Fil'ius,]  regarded  as  the  earliest  Danish 
historian,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  a history  of  Denmark,  extending  from 
about  a.d.  300  to  1187. 

Aarifa,  Pacha,  a Turkish  diplomatist,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1830.  He  has  been  M mster  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Minister  of  Justice  at  Consiantinople,  and 
Ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  at  Vienna  and  at 
Paris. 

Aare,  van  der,  (Diederik  or  Dirck,)  Bishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  also  a powerful  tempo  al  lord,  flouiisned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Died  in  1212. 

Aaron,  a'rQn,  [Heb.  jliriX;  Gr.  'Kapur, } the  first  of 
the  high-priests  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Amram,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Levi.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  about  1600  B.C.;  but  on  this  point  the 
different  authorities  are  not  agreed.  When  Moses  was 
called  by  Heaven  to  deliver  his  countrymen  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egypt,  Aaron  was  commissioned  to  assist 
him  as  his  spokesman.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  priest- 
hood by  his  son  Eleazar.  (See  Exodus  iv.  14  et  seq. ; 
also  Numbers,  particularly  chap.  xx.  23-29.) 

Aaron,  (IIarisciion,  hil/re-shon,  or  Ariscon,)  a 


rabbi  of  the  Caraites,  practised  medicine  at  Constantino- 
ple in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch. 

Aaron,  [It.  Aronne,  A-ron'nA,]  (Pietro,)  a monk, 
born  at  Florence  about  1480,  was  a canon  of  Rimini. 
He  published  several  treatises  on  music,  (1516-45.) 

Aaron  of  Alexandria,  a physician  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  wrote  a medical 
work,  in  which  the  small-pox  is  first  mentioned. 

Aa'ron-Ben-Ash'er,  a Jewish  rabbi  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Hebrew  Accents,”  (1517.) 

Aaron-Ben-Jo'seph-Sa'son,  a Jewish  rabbi  and 
writer,  lived  at  Thessalonica  about  1600. 

Aaron-Ben-Sam/uel,  a Jewish  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  chief  work  is  “The  House  of  Aa- 
ron,” (Frankfort,  1690,)  which  is  said  to  be  a very  useful 
book  for  biblical  students. 

Aaron-Margalitha,  (-maR-gi-lee'tS,)  a Polish  pro- 
fessor and  rabbi,  born  in  1665.  He  was  converted  to 
the  Protestant  faith  at  Leyden,  and  wrote  a number  of 
theological  treatises.  Died  about  1725. 

Aaron-Rascliid.  See  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Aarschot  or  Aerschot,  UtR'sKot,  (Philippe  de 
Croi — deh  kRwil,)  Duke  of,  a Flemish  general  who 
served  under  Charles  V.,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries,  zealously  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vols.  i.  and  iii. 

Aarsens,  van,  vSn  iR'sens,  (Cornelis,)  Lord  of 
Spyck,  (spTk,)  a statesman  of  Holland,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1543.  He  was  many  years  griffier  (“recorder”  or 
“registrar”)  to  the  States-General,  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

Aarsens,  van,  (Frans  or  Franciscus,)  a distin- 
guished Dutch  diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1572.  His  talents,  address,  and 
unscrupulousness  won  the  admiration  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  ranked  him  with  the  most  consummate  politi- 
cians of  the  age.  The  unjust  death  of  Barneveldt  is 
ascribed  partly  to  his  intrigues.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Aubery,  “ Mdnioires  pour  servir  A l’Histoire  de  Hollande:” 
Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  iii. 

Aarsens,  van,  (Frans,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding 
wrote  a work  called  “Voyage  en  Espagne,”  (1666.)  He 
was  drowned  at  sea  in  1659. 

Aartgens,  Sat'oens,  or  Aertgen,  SRt'Gen,  a Dutch 
painter,  called  also'  Artiius  Claessoon,  (ar'tus  klSs- 
son',)  born  at  Leyden  in  1498.  He  worked  with  suc- 
cess in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1564. 

Aartsbergen,  SiUs'bSR'Gen,  (Alexander  van  der 
Capellen,  — vfn  der  kl-pel'len,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
statesman,  who  was  born  about  1600,  and  died  in  1656. 
According  to  G.  Vossius,  he  was  a man  of  rare  talents 
and  incredible  industry. 

Aartsen,  (Pieter.)  See  Aertsen. 

Aascov,  au'skov,  (Urban  Bruun,)  a Danish  physi- 
cian, who  served  in  the  navy  about  1770. 

Aba,  ob'oh,  called  also  Samuel,  of  a noble  Magyar 
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family,  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1041,  as  successor 
to  Peter,  whom  a revolution  had  compelled  to  fly  the 
country.  His  injustice  and  cruelty  at  length  irritated 
the  Hungarians,  who  entreated  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  In  1044  a battle  was  fought  on  the 
Raab,  in  which  Aba  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Peter 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

Abacco,  d-bdk'ko,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  architect  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a pupil  of  San  Gallo.  He  pub- 
lished a work  on  architecture  in  1558. 

Abacco,  (or  Abaco,)  dall',  dil-li-bak'ko,  (Paolo,)  a 
Florentine  mathematician  and  poet,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Abad.  See  Abbad. 

Abad  1,  IL,  and  III.,  (Sultans  of  Seville.)  See 
Abbad. 

Abadia,  a-Bi-Dee'd,  (Francisco  Xavier  — Hi-ve- 
aiR',)  a Spanish  general,  born  at  Valencia  in  1774.  Died 
about  1830. 

Abad  y Queypeo,  H-Md'  e ki-pa'o,  (Manuel,)  a 
Spanish  bishop,  born  in  Asturias  about  1775.  He  was 
imprisoned  about  1815  for  hostility  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  released  in  1820.  Died  after  1824. 

Abaslardus.  See  Abelard. 

Abailard.  See  Abelard. 

Ab&ka  Khan,  a-ba'ka  Kin,  son  of  Hoolakoo,  (Hu- 
lakfl,)  and  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  Persian  throne  a.d.  1264.  He  was  a just 
and  enlightened  ruler.  He  curbed  the  soldiery,  who  had 
been  so  licentious  under  his  father,  and  established  order 
and  justice  throughout  his  dominions.  Died  about  1280. 

Abainonti,  a-bi-mon'tee,  or  Abbamonte,  ib-bi- 
mon'ti,  (Giuseppe,)  a Neapolitan  statesman,  born  about 
1759.  He  became  secretary-general  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  in  1798,  and  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mission at  Naples.  After  the  king  was  restored  in  1799, 
he  removed  to  Milan,  and  acted  as  secretary-general  until 
1805.  Died  in  1818. 

Abancourt,  d’,  dt'bSN'kooR',  (Charles  Xavier 
Joseph  Franqueville — frdNk'vil',)  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XVI.,  and  nephew  of  Calonne.  He  was 
massacred  at  Versailles  on  the  9th  of  September,  1792. 

Abancourt,  d’,  (Francois  Tean  Villemain — v£l'- 
mlN',)  a French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1745.  Died 
in  1803. 

Abano,  di,  de  i-bi'no,  or  Apo'no,  (Pietro,)  [in 
Latin,  Pe'trus  Apo'nus  or  Pe'trus  de  Apo'no,]  a 
learned  physician  and  astrologer,  born  at  Abano,  near 
Padua,  in  1250.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Padua  about  1303,  and  died  about 
1316.  Hewrote  a work  entitled  “ Conciliator  Differen- 
tiarum  Philosophorum  et  praecipue  Medicorum,”  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  various  opinions  held 
by  the  different  philosophical  and  medical  schools  ; from 
which  he  has  been  surnamed  Conciliator , “ Reconciler.” 
Another  of  his  works,  entitled  “ On  Poisons  and  their 
Treatment,”  (“De  Venenis  eorumque  Remediis,”)  though 
much  celebrated,  shows  him  to  have  possessed  more 
learning  than  originality  or  cautious  observation. 

See  Mazzuchelu,  “Raccolta  d’Opuscoli  Scientific!  e Filologici,” 
1741 ; £loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Medecine,”  article  Apono. 

A-ban'ti-das,  [’A Savridae,]  a tyrant  of  Sicyon,  (one  of 
the  small  states  of  Greece,)  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  264  b.c.  He  was  afterwards  assassinated. 

Abarbanel.  See  Abrabanel. 

Abarca,  d-baR'kJ,  (Joaquin,)  a Spanish  prelate,  born 
in  Aragon  in  1780,  became  Bishop  of  Leon.  He  was  a 
chief  of  the  Carlist  party  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
about  1833.  Died  in  1844. 

Abarca,  de,  d<l  i-baR'kd,  (Dona  Maria,)  a Spanish 
amateur  portrait-painter.  She  died  about  1660. 

Abarca,  de,  di  i-baR'ki,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  his- 
torian, born  in  1619.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  and  was  for  many  years  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  Died  about  1690.  His 
chief  work,  “The  Kings  of  Aragon,”  (“Los  Reyes  de 
Aragon,”)  appeared  in  1684. 

Abascal,  i-nis-kil',  (Jos6  Fernando,)  a Spanish 
commander,  born  at  Oviedo  in  1743.  At  19  he  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Through  his  abilities  and  indefatigable  exertions,  not 


only  were  the  Peruvians  preserved  in  a state  of  subjec- 
tion to  Spain  while  other  parts  of  South  America  were 
in  open  insurrection,  but  the  Spanish  arms  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili.  In  1816  he  was  superseded  in  the  government 
by  General  Pezueli,  ami  returned  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  in  1821. 

See  W.  B.  Stevenson,  “Twenty  Years’  Residence  in  South 
America.” 

Abati,  3-M'tee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Gubbio  in  1614.  He  was  governor  of  several  cities  in 
the  papal  dominions.  Died  in  1667. 

Abati,  degli,  dil'yee  i-bl'tee,  a Florentine  family, 
known  in  history  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
its  members,  Bocco  degli  Abate  During  a battle  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  (the  party  of  the  Florentines)  and 
the  Ghibelines,  (1260,)  he  cut  off  the  hand  of  Jacopo  del 
Vacca,  who  carried  the  Florentine  standard,  which  con- 
sequently fell,  and  caused  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 
For  this  crime  Dante  assigns  him  a place  in  the  ninth 
or  lowest  circle  of  hell.  See  “ Inferno,”  canto  xxxii. 

Abatini,  i-bl-tee'nee,  (Guido  Ubaldo,)  an  Italian 
fresco-painter,  born  about  1600,  worked  in  Rome,  and 
died  in  1656. 

Abauzit,  f'bo'ze',  (Firmin,)  a justly  celebrated  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician,  born  at  Uzes,  in  France, 
in  1679.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  his  mo- 
ther, being  a Protestant,  was  obliged  to  seek  a refuge  in 
some  foreign  country.  Her  two  sons  were  sent  to  Gen- 
eva, where  Firmin  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid 
progress  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  and  science. 
The  fame  of  Abauzit  does  not  rest  so  much  on  his  pub- 
lications as  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the 
greatest  writers  and  philosophers  of  France,  but  received 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  regard  from  other 
countries.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  esteemed  him  highly,  and, 
after  having  once  made  his  acquaintance,  kept  up  a con- 
stant correspondence  with  him.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1 767. 

See  Sabatier  de  Castres,  “ Les  Trois  Siecles  de  la  Litterature 
Franfaise;”  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “CEuvres;”  Senebier,  “ Histoire  lit- 
teraire  de  Geneve,”  tome  iii. ; Bekengkr,  “ filoge  d’ Abauzit.” 

Abba  Arica,  3b'bi  il-ree'ka,  [Heb.  SO'IX  R3R,] 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rav,  (3"',)  a learned 
Jewish  rabbi,  native  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  died  243  A.D. 

Abbad,  (or  Abad,)  ib'bld',  L,  (called  also  Aboo-L- 
Kasim  (or  Aboul-cacem)  Mohammed,  il'bdol  ka'sim 
mo-him'med,)  the  founder  of  the  Abbadite  (or  Abadite) 
dynasty  of  Seville,  became  sovereign  of  that  city  about 
1023,  and  died  1042  a.d. 

Abbad  (or  Abad)  II.,  Aboo-Amroo,  (Abd-Am- 

ru,)  db'bid'  3/boo  3m'rbo,  the  second  sultan  of  Seville, 
succeeded  his  father,  Aboo-l-Kasim,  ( Abu’l-Kasim,)  about 
1042,  aged  26  years.  He  was  an  able  and  successful 
general,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  learning  and  science 
of  the  times.  In  splendour  and  luxury  he  rivalled  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  East ; but  all  his  glory 
was  stained  by  his  sanguinary  cruelty.  He  used  to 
keep,  it  is  said,  in  a private  apartment,  the  skulls  of  all 
the  chiefs  and  princes  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  paved  the  alleys  of  his  gardens  with  those  of  infe- 
rior rank.  He  died  in  1069. 

Abbftd  (or  Abdd)  III.,  Moorish  King  of  Seville,  born 
in  1039,  was  a son  of  Abbad  II.  He  was  a brave  and 
prudent  ruler,  and  patronized  arts  and  learning.  He  was 
deposed  by  Yoosuf,  (Ydsuf,)  King  of  Morocco,  in  1091, 
and  died  in  1095. 

Abbadie,  3'bi'de',  (Jacques,)  a distinguished  Prot- 
estant divine,  born  in  Bearn,  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
1658.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion” (“Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,” 
2 vols.,  1684)  was  received  with  great  favour  both  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  still  enjoys  a high  repu- 
tation. He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  of  less 
note.  He  preached  for  some  time  in  London,  and  after- 
wards became  Dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland.  Died  in  London 
in  1727. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ MdmoircR.M  and  " Biographia  Britannica.*' 

Abbadie,  d\  dt'bt'de',  (Antoine  and  Arnoui.d 
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Michel,)  two  brothers  of  Irish  origin,  but  citizens  of 
France.  They  made  some  scientific  researches  in  Abys- 
sinia, where  they  passed  about  five  years, — 1840-45. 

Abbamonte.  See  Abamonti. 

Abbfls  I.,  or  Shah  Abbfls,  shih  fib'bis',  (i.e.  “ King 
Abbas,”)  surnamed  the  Great,  King  of  Persia,  was  born  in 
1 557-  His  father,  Mohammed  Meerzfi,  whose  want  of  capa- 
city rendered  him  unpopular,  was  deposed  by  the  discon- 
tented nobles,  and  Shah  Abbas  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  exhibited  an  energy  and  wis- 
dom which  commanded  the  respect  alike  of  his  subjects 
and  of  his  enemies.  After  having  healed  the  dissensions 
and  curbed  the  lawlessness  which  had  prevailed  among 
his  nobles,  he  marched  against  the  Turks,  who,  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  were  then  ravaging  the  Persian 
provinces  on  the  north.  The  army  of  Abbas  consisted 
of  scarcely  more  than  60,000  men  ; but  it  had  been  dis- 
ciplined under  the  direction  of  two  English  gentlemen, 
Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  and  was  provided 
with  an  efficient  artillery.  In  August,  1605,  a battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Turks  suffered  a total  defeat.  The 
Persian  king  recovered  all  his  lost  provinces,  and  was 
not  molested  by  the  Turks  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign.  He  died  in  1627. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia,”  1829 ; “ Travels  of  the  Broth- 
ers Shirley,”  1825. 

Abbfis  IX.,  Shah  of  Persia,  born  about  1631,  succeeded 
his  father  Sufi,  or  Sophy,  in  1641.  He  possessed  some 
good  qualities,  and  was  noted  for  his  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Christians  and  other  foreigners  in  his  dominions. 
Died  in  1666. 

Abbfis  III.,  King  of  Persia,  born  in  1731,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty  of  Sophys.  He  was  a son  of  Shah 
Tamasp,  who  was  dethroned  by  Nadir  Shah.  Died  in 
childhood  in  1736. 

Abbas,  or  more  fully  Abbfis-Ibn-Abd-il-Moot- 
talib,  (or  -Mottalib,)  Sb'bis'  Ib’n  SJxl-il-moot'ta-lib, 
written  also  Ab bits -Ben- Abdel-Mottfilib,  a paternal 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  born  at  Mecca  about  566  A.D., 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  dynasty  of  Abbassides.  tie 
fought  against  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  but 
afterwards  was  converted  to  the  cause  of  that  prophet, 
to  whom  he  rendered  important  services.  (See  Moham- 
med.) Died  in  652  a.d. 

See  Caussin  de  Perceval,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  des  Arabes.” 

Abbas,  Jb'bSs',  (Pasha,)  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  born  at 
Yedda,  Arabia,  in  1813,  was  a grandson  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Ibraheem  in  November, 
1848.  Died  in  1854. 

Abbfis-Meerzfi,  (-Mirzfi,)  ib'bSs'  meeR'zS',  son  of 
Fatah  Alee  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  was  born  about  1785. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  zealous  and  enlightened 
efforts  to  introduce  into  his  own  country  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  military  tactics  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1833. 

Abbassah,  ib-M'sfi,  a pasha  of  Erzeroom,  distin- 
guished first  for  his  successful  rebellion  against  the  sul- 
tan Amurath  (Murad)  IV.,  and  afterwards  for  his  great 
favour  and  influence  with  that  monarch.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  fell  a victim  to  the  suspicions  of  -his  sovereign, 
and  was  executed  in  1634. 

Abbassides  or  Abbasides,  ab-bas'sTdz,  singular, 
Abbasside,  ab-bas'sld,  [Fr.  pron.  t'btsM';  Ger.  Ab- 
BASSIDEN,  db-bis-see'den ; Lat.  Abbas'TD/E;  called  bv 
the  Arabs  Benee(Bf.ni)  AbbAs,  i.e.  “sons  or  descend- 
ants of  Abbas,”]  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious  dynas- 
ty of  caliphs.  They  traced  their  genealogy  to  Abbas  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  reigned  at  Damascus  and  after- 
wards at  Bagdad  from  749  to  1258  a.d.  See  Aboo-l- 
Abbas-Abdallah. 

Abbate,  ib-bfi'ti,  or  Abate,  fi-b3.'t&,  (Andrea,)  a 
Neapolitan  painter  of  natural  history  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Died  in  1732. 

Abbate,  2b-M'ti,  Abbati  or  Abati,  fi-M'tee,  (Nich- 
olas, or  Niccolo,)  a celebrated  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Modena  about  1512.  Although  his  productions  rank 
him  with  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  very  little  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1571.  Among  his  works  were  frescos  at  Fontainebleau. 
Plis  oil  pictures  are  very  scarce. 

See  Vkdriani,  “ Vite  dei  Pittori  Modenesi.” 

Abbate  or  Abati,  (Pietro  Paolo,)  a brother  of 


Niccolb,  noticed  above,  was  a skilful  painter  of  battles 
and  horses,  at  Modena.  Died  about  1580. 

Abbate,  dell’,  del-lab-bi'ti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  modeller,  worked  at  Modena.  Died  in  1557. 

Abba-Thulle,  rU/bii  t’hul'lee,  a king  of  the  Pelew 
Islands,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  crew  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship  Antelope,  wrecked  on  an  island  of  that  group 
in  1783.  Struck  with  admiration  on  witnessing  for  the 
first  time  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  he  prevailed  on  Captain 
Wilson,  commander  of  the  Antelope,  to  assist  him  in 
his  contests  with  the  neighbouring  islanders.  The  allied 
forces,  armed  with  “ thunder  and  lightning,”  easily  sub- 
dued their  enemies,  destitute  of  these  novel  and  terrific 
implements  of  war.  When  his  English  friends  were 
about  to  return  to  their  native  country,  the  king  intrusted 
to  their  care  his  son  Lee  Boo,  that  he  might  visit  Europe. 

See  Keate’s  “Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  from  the  Journal  of 
Captain  Wilson.” 

Abbati,  Sb-bfi'tee,  or  Abbatio,  ib-bi'te-o,  (Baldi 
Angelo,)  commonly  called  Abba'tius,  a physician  and 
naturalist,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Abbatini,  fib-M-tee'nee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian composer  of  music,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Died  about  1675. 

Abbatucci,  fib-bfi-toot'chee,  (Carlo,  or  Charles,) 
a Corsican  general,  born  in  1771,  was  a son  of  Giacomo 
Pietro.  He  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division  by 
his  conduct  at  the  passage  of  the  Lech  in  1796.  He  was 
killed  at  Huningue  in  1796. 

Abbatucci,  (Jacques  Pierre,  or  Giacomo  Pietro,) 
a Corsican,  who  was  a lieutenant  under  General  Paoli, 
and  after  various  changes  of  fortune  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a general  of  division  in  the  French  army.  Born 
1726,  died  1812. 

See  Jacobi,  “ Histoire  de  la  Corse “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnd- 
rale.” 

Abbatucci,  (Jacques  Pierre  Charles,)  a French 
lawyer,  born  in  Corsica  in  1791,  was  a grandson  of 
Carlo  A.,  noticed  above.  He  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  1848,  and  became  a partisan  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  justice 
about  1852.  Died  in  1857. 

Abbeville,  d’,  dtb'vfel',  (P£re  (paiR)  Claude,)  a 
Capuchin,  who  wrote  a history  of  the  French  mission  to 
the  island  of  Maranham,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  entitled 
“ Histoire  de  la  Mission  des  Peres  Capucins  en  l’lsle  de 
Maragnan.”  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
character  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  that  island  and 
the  neighbouring  continent.  The  mission  alluded  to  was 
undertaken  in  1612. 

Abbiati,  ab-be-.Vtee,  (Filippo,)  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Milan  in  1640.  He  painted  both  in  oil 
and  fresco  with  great  facility.  Among  his  best  works 
is  a fresco  of  “John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
ness.” Died  at  Milan  in  1715. 

Abbiati,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver, 
flourished  at  Milan  about  1700. 

Abbon,  t'bbN',  [in  Latin,  Ab'bo  Cer'nuus,  “Abbon 
the  bent  or  bowed  down,”]  a learned  French  monk,  who 
flourished  about  900.  He  wrote  a Latin  poem  on  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen,  (A.D.  885-6.) 

Abbon  of  Fleury,  [in  Latin,  Ab'bo  Floriacen'sis,] 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  tenth  century,  born  near 
Orleans  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  after  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Fleury 
showed  himself  a patron  of  learning.  He  died  in  1004. 

Abbondanti,  fib-bon-dfin'tee,  (Antonio,)  sometimes 
called  Abundan'tius  of  Imola,  (ce'mo-lS,)  an  Italian 
historian  and  poet,  lived  about  162^.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  1559-1609. 

Ab'bot,  (Abiel,)  an  American  divine,  born  at  An- 
dover, Massachusetts,  in  1770.  He  died  in  1828,  on  his 
return  from  Cuba,  which  he  had  visited  on  account  of 
his  health.  A posthumous  volume  of  letters  written 
while  in  that  island,  evinces  strong  powers  of  observation 
and  considerable  talent  for  description. 

Abbot,  (Benjamin,)  LL.D.,  an  American  teacher, 
born  about  1763,  was  for  half  a century  t he  principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Daniel  Webster,  Edward 
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Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  John  G. 
Palfrey.  Died  in  1849. 

Ab'bot,  (Charles,)  Lord  Colchester,  a British 
statesman,  born  at  Abingdon  in  1757,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  about  1784.  Me  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1795,  showed  himself  a warm 
supporter  of  Pitt,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
for  business  and  his  public  spirit.  He  was  tne  mover  of 
the  bill  which  in  1800  authorized  the  first  census  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  ever  taken.  In  1801 
he  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  February,  1802,  until 
May,  1817,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Colchester.  He 
had  performed  his  duties  as  speaker  to  the  general  satis- 
faction. He  died  in  1829,  leaving  two  sons. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1S29;  “Annual  Obituary,” 
1S30. 

Abbot,  (George,)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Guild- 
ford, Surrey,  in  1562.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  1583,  became  a very  popular  preacher,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  King 
James  in  1604.  He  was  one  of  eight  divines  who  trans- 
lated the  Four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts.  In  1609 
he  obtained  the  see  of  Lichfield,  from  which  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1610.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  January,  1611.  He 
was  a zealous  Calvinist,  both  before  and  after  his  high 
promotion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  favoured  the 
popular  party,  but  his  influence  in  the  church  and  state 
was  ruined  by  the  ascendency  of  Laud,  who  had  long  been 
his  rival  and  adversary.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Brief 
Description  of  the  Whole  World,”  (1634.)  Died  in  1633. 

See  William  Russell,  “Life  of  George  Abbot,”  1777;  Gardi- 
ner, “ History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616.” 

Abbot,  (George,)  a nephew  of  Archbishop  Abbot, 
was  born  about  1602.  He  fought  against  the  royalists 
in  the  civil  war.  He  published  “The  Book  of  Job  Para- 
phrased,” (1640.)  Died  in  1648. 

Abbot,  (Lemuel,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born 
about  1760,  worked  in  London,  and  was  well  patronized. 
Most  of  his  portraits  are  considered  to  be  excellent  like- 
nesses. Among  his  works  are  portraits  of  the  poet 
Cowper  and  Lord  Nelson.  Died  in  1803. 

Abbot,  (Sir  Maurice  or  Morris,)  a distinguished 
merchant  of  London,  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbot.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  for 
settling  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1624,  and  became  gov- 
ernor or  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1633. 
Died  in  1640. 

Abbot,  (Robert,)  a learned  divine,  born  at  Guildford 
in  1560,  was  a brother  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  He  was 
a popular  preacher,  a chaplain  to  James  I.,  and  King’s 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1615  he  became 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a strenuous  opponent  of 
Laud’s  opinions  and  church  policy.  Among  his  works 
is  a “Defence  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,”  in  Latin,  (1619.) 
He  was  esteemed  a man  of  more  profound  learning  than 
the  archbishop.  Died  in  1617. 

See  “Biographia  Brltannica;”  Wood,  “Athena:  Oxonienses.” 

Abbot,  (Robert,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  became 
vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  and  minister  of  Southwick  in 
Hampshire.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “The 
Trial  of  our  Church-Forsakers,”  (1639.)  Died  about  1655. 

Abbot,  (Samuel,)  born  at  Wilton,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1786;  died  in  1839.  He  invented  a process  of  ex- 
tracting starch  from  the  potato. 

Ab'bott,  (Charles,)  Lord  Tf.nterden,  an  emi- 
nent English  judge,  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1762, 
and  studied  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1795,  and  in  1802  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,”  which  has  since  been  re- 
garded in  England  and  the  United  States  as  the  stand- 
ard work  on  maritime  law.  He  became  a judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1816,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1818,  and  in  1827  was  rai-ed  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Tenterden.  He  died 
in  November,  1832.  He  was  a firm  adherent  of  the  Tory 
party.  His  judicial  merits  were  of  a eery  high  order. 

Abbott,  (Edwin,)  an  English  writer  and  school- 
master,  bom  in  1838.  lie  was  appointed  head-master  of 
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the  City  ol  London  School  in  1865  ; in  1872,  the  degree 
ofD.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Archbishop  ol 
Canteibury,  Dr.  Tait.  Among  bis  woiks  are  “ Bible 
Lessons,”  (1872  ; ) “ Through  Nature  to  Christ,”  (1877  ; ) 
and  an  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays. 

Abbott,  (Rev.  Jacob,)  a popular  American  author, 
bom  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1803.  He  gradua  ed  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1820.  Few  writers  have  given  to 
the  public  a greater  number  of  volumes.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  “The  Young  Christian;”  “The 
Comer-Stone;”  “A  Series  of  Histories  of  Celebrated 
Sovereigns  ;”  “ The  Rollo  Books,”  28  vols.;  “ Harper’s 
Story-Books,”  36  vols.,  etc.  etc.  Mr.  Abbott  addres-ed 
himself  principally  to  the  young,  with  whom  his  works 
have  been  exceedingly  popular.  Nearly  all  his  books 
have  been  republished  in  England,  and  some,  it  is  said, 
have  been  translated  into  various  European  and  Asiatic 
languages.  Died  in  1879. 

Abbott,  (John  S.  C.,)  an  American  author,  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Maine, 
in  1805.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825, 
studied  divinity  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  z\ndover, 
Mass.,  and  was  subsequently  minister  in  Worcester  and 
Roxbury.  Among  his  principal  works  may  be  named 
the  “Mother  at  Home,”  (1833;)  “Histories  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Josephine,  Madame  Roland,  Cortez,”  etc., 
forming  a series  in  six  vols. ; “ History  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,”  2 vols.  8vo;  “ History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,” and  “ History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,”  2 
vols.  8vo,  1863-66.  Most  of  his  books  have  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  He  is  a pleasing  and  animated 
writer,  but  as  a historian  he  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  on. 
His  “ History”  of  Napoleon,  in  particular,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  indiscriminate  and  extrava- 
gant eulogy  ever  given  to  the  world  under  the  august  name 
of  History.  He  also  published  a “ History'  of  Napoleon 
III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,”  which  is  said  to  possess 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  preceding  work. 

Abbt,  Apt,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  German  writer 
born  at  Ulm  in  1738.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  in  1761  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Rinteln.  Here  he  wrote  his 
two  most  celebrated  works,  “On  Merit,”  (“Vom  Ver- 
dienste,”  1765,)  and  “On  Dying  for  one’s  Native  Coun- 
try,” (“Ueber  den  Tod  fur’s  Vaterland,”  1761.)  He  was 
afterwards  invited  by  Count  William  of  Lippe-Schauen- 
burg  to  his  court  at  Biickeburg,  where  he  died  in  1 766. 
Like  Lessing,  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  and  refine 
the  German  language,  and  had  he  lived  longer  his  name 
would  undoubtedly  have  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  his  country’s  literature. 

See  Nicolai,  “ Ehrengedachtniss  des  Herm  Thomas  Abbt,”  1767; 
Wolf,  “ Encyklopaedie  der  Deutschen  National- Literatur Meu- 
sel,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Litterateurs  d’Allemagne.” 

ABD , an  Arabic  word  signifying  “servant,”  and  form- 
ing the  prefix  in  many  names ; as  Abd-Allah,  (Abdal- 
lah,) the  “servant  of  God.” 

Abd-al-Kadir.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

Abdallah,  flb-dil'lah,  (almost  Sb-dfil'lah.)  or  Abdul- 
lah, itb-dooFlah,  the  last  shercef  (shcrif)  or  prince  of  the 
Wahabites,  was  born  about  1 740.  Having  been  captured 
by  Ibraheem  (Ibrahim)  Pasha,  he  was  executed  in  1S1 S. 

Abdallah,  (or  Abd-Allah,)  Abfi-l-Abbfis.  See 
A BOO-L- A B B AS- A B DALLAH. 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Ibn-Abd-il-Moottalib, 
(-Tb’n  db'dil  moot'tfi-lib,)  the  father  of  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed, is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  virtue 
and  personal  beauty.  Died  about  570  a.d. 

See  Abdali.ah-Ben-Abdelmottaub,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Gdndralc.” 

Abdallah-Ibn-Al-Aftas,  (-il-SPtas,)  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Bcnee  Al-Aftas,  was  born  at  Mcquincz 
in  Africa  about  1004.  He  possessed  eminent  military 
talents,  and  was  surnamed  Al-Mansoor,  or  “the  vic- 
torious.” He  died  about  1060. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Balkeen,  (or  -Balkin,  -bUl-kecn',) 
the  fourth  and  last  sultan  of  Granada;  dethroned  (a.d. 
1090)  by  Yoosuf,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Africa  to  as- 
sist him  against  Alphonso  I.  of  Castile.  He  was  a brave 
and  enlightened  monarch.  He  was  a patron  of  science, 
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and  wrote  a learned  and  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Koran. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Koteyba,  (-Coteyba.)  See  Ibn- 
Koteyba. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Mohammed,  (-Ib’n  mo-hUm'med,) 
the  seventh  sultan  of  Cordova  of  the  dynasty  of  Omeyyah, 
ascended  the  throne  in  8S8,  and  died  in  912.  He  was  a 
poet  and  a patron  of  literature. 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Ibnool-Fara-dhee, 
(-Ib-nul-Faradhi,  ib'nool  tl'ri-dhee,)  a Mohammedan 
historian,  born  at  Cordova  in  962.  He  was  killed  at  the 
taking  of  his  native  city  by  Suleym&n,  1013. 

Abdallah-  (or  Abdullah-)  Ibnool-Hijdree,  (-Ib- 
nul-Hij  Ari,  ib'nool  he-jd'ree.Ja  celebrated  Mohammedan 
historian,  born  in  the  territory  of  Guadalajara  in  1105. 
He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  and  voluminous  history 
of  Spain,  most  of  which  is  lost.  He  died  about  1195. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Sa’d  (-sld  or  -sd’d)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  prophet  to  write  down  his  pretended  reve- 
lations. He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Egypt, 
under  the  caliph  Othmfin,  about  the  year  646.  On  the 
death  of  the  caliph,  in  656,  he  was  deposed ; but  the  year 
of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Yaseen,  (or  -YAsin,)  -yd'seen',  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides,  was  born  at 
Nafees,  a little  town  in  North  Africa.  He  began  his 
career  as  a zealous  teacher  of  religion,  about  the  year 
1041.  His  followers  were  called  Almorabitoon,  “men 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,”  (whence  the  European 
name  Almoravides.)  At  first  he  contented  himself  with 
forcibly  converting  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Berbers  to  Mo- 
hammedanism, but  finally  aspired  to  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  Africa  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dynasty 
of  Zenatah.  After  entire  success  had  crowned  his  under- 
taking, although  he  exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty, 
he  never  assumed  the  titles,  but  contented  himself  with 
the  name  of  Fakih,  (fl-keeh',)  or  “Theologian.”  He 
died  in  1059.  His  successors  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa  and  Spain  for  nearly  a century. 

AbdaUah-Ibn-  (or  Ben-)  Zobeyr,  (or  -Zobairj)  -zo- 
biR',  surnamed  Aboo-Beker  or  Abu-Bekr,  fi'bob 
bek'er,  Caliph  of  Mecca,  was  born  in  622.  He  maintained 
his  independence  against  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  from  680 
till  692,  when  he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  Abdel- 
Malek-Ibn-Merwan. 

See  A bdallah- Ben-Zoba [ k,  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.  ” 

Abdallatif or  Abdallatiphus.  See  Abd-el-Lateef. 

Abdalmalek  or  Abd-al-Malik.  See  Abd-el- 
Malek. 

Ab-da-lon'y-mus  or  Ab-do-lon'i-mus,  a Sidonian, 
raised  by  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  occupation  of  a 
gardener  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Sidon. 

Abdalrahman.  See  Abd-er-Rahman. 

Abdal-Wahab.  See  Abd-el-Wahab. 

Ab'das,  [Gr.  ‘Affdaf,]  Bishop  of  Susa,  in  Persia,  offend- 
ed the  Guebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  by  burning  one  of 
their  temples,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  430  A.n. 

Abdelaziz,  Hb'del-i-zeez/,  or  Abdu-l-aziz,  ab'doo- 
li-zeez',  (Anglicized  pron.  ab-da-lA'ziz,*)  written  also  Ab- 
dalazis  and  Abdelasis,  the  son  of  Moosa,  (Mflsa,) 
was  the  third  governor  of  Spain  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs.  He  was  assassinated  in  716,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  caliph,  against  whom  ne  had  revolted. 

Abdelaziz  or  Abdulaziz,  (Abul-Hassan,  ii'bool 
his'sin,)  the  first  sultan  of  Valencia,  was  grandson  of 
the  famous  Al-Mansoor.  He  adorned  his  capital  with 
magnificent  gardens  and  buildings.  Died  about  1060. 

Abd-el-BAki,  (or  -Backi.)  See  Bakee. 

Abd-el-Hakk,  Abel  el  hfik,  (Ibn-Ghaleeb  or  -Gha- 
lib,  Tb’n  ci-leeb',)  a Mohammedan  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  the  province  of  Granada  in  1088.  He  wrote  a volumin- 
ous commentary  on  the  Koran,  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Spanish  Moslems.  Died  1152. 

Abd-el-KAder,  Abd'el-kA'der,  (Ibn-Mehi-ed-Deen, 


• “The  regal  seat 
Of  Abdalazis,  ancient  Cordova.” 

Southey’s  Roderick. 


Tb’n  meh'hl-ed-deen',)  (see  remarks  on  Oriental  names,  in 
the  Introduction,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
whom  history  makes  mention,  was  born  near  Mascara, 
Algeria,  about  1807.  His  father,  Mehi-ed-Deen,  was  a 
Maraboot  (Marabout)  or  religious  noble  of  great  influ- 
ence. Having  become  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
talents,  Abd-el-Kader  was  chosen  emir  of  the  Arab 
tribes  in  Algeria  soon  after  that  region  was  invaded  by 
the  French  in  1830.  He  attacked  Oran  in  1832,  but, 
after  the  most  determined  and  repeated  assaults,  was 
repulsed  by  the  French  artillery,  and  in  1834  concluded 
a treaty  with  the  French  general,  who  recognized  him  as 
Emir  of  Mascara  and  Oran.  In  1835  he  defeated  a 
French  army  at  Macta.  After  the  victory  of  General 
Bugeaud  at  Sikka,  1836,  the  war  was  suspended  by  a 
treaty,  (1837.)  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1839  by  the 
Arabs,  who  were  stimulated  against  the  infidel  in- 
vaders by  fanaticism  as  well  as  patriotism.  In  the  long 
contest  which  ensued  against  a power  immeasurably 
superior  to  his  own,  Abd-el-Kader  displayed  remark- 
able energy,  skill,  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  re- 
sources, combined  with  administrative  talents  of  the 
highest  order ; but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender, 
in  December,  1847,  which  he  did  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  or  St.  Jean-d’Acre.  By  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  detained  as  a captive  until  about  the  end  of  1852, 
when  he  was  released  by  the  order  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  has  since  resided  chiefly  at  Brussa  and  Damascus. 

While  Abd-el-Kader  was  imprisoned  in  France,  Gen- 
eral Daumas,  who  had  charge  of  him,  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends,  “ Y ou  are  going  to  see  the  illustrious  pris- 
oner of  the  chateau  of  Pau.  . . . You  have  known 
Abd-el-Kader  in  his  prosperity,  at  a time  when,  so  to 
speak,  all  Algeria  acknowledged  his  rule.  Well,  you 
will  find  him  greater  and  more  extraordinary  in  his  ad- 
versity than  he  was  in  his  prosperity.”  In  i860,  when 
all  the  Christian  population  of  Syria  was  threatened 
with  massacre,  he  protected,  with  sleepless  vigilance  and 
at  the  imminent  peiil  of  his  own  life,  many  thousands  of 
both  sexes  until  the  danger  was  past.  In  1863  he 
inspected  the  woiks  of  the  Suez  Canal,  besides  m king 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  same  year. 

Abd-el-Kader  excelled  in  all  martial  exercises.  His 
quickness  of  intellect  and  his  memory  were  extraor- 
dinary. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  already  knew  the 
Koran  by  heart.  In  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  endowed  with  a spirit-stirring  eloquence. 
He  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  have  died  in  1873, 
but,  after  having  been  lost  sight  of  for  many  months,  he 
reappeared.  He  died  in  1883. 

See  “Life  of  Abd-el-Kader,”  written  from  his  own  dictation,  and 
compiled  from  other  authentic  sources,  by  Colonkl  Churchill, 
London,  1867  ; also  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G4n4rale.” 

Abd-el-KAder-GkilAnee,  (-GliilAni,)  abd'el-kYder 
ge-H'nee  or  Ge-13/nee,  an  eminent  Persian  doctor  of  the 
Soofee  (Sfifi)  sect,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Like  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  the 
Soofees  believe  in  one  eternal  God ; but  their  views  of 
a future  state  are  more  spiritual  than  those  taught  by  the 
Koran.  Abd-el-Kader  wrote  various  works  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Soofees,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Died  at  Bagdad  in  1165. 

Abd-el-Kadir.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

Abd-el-Lateef  or  Abdellatif,  Jb'del-li-teeF,  or 
Abdullattif,  iUydool-lA-teef',  an  eminent  Arabian  his- 
torian and  physician,  born  at  Bagdad  in  1 162.  He  wrote 
an  important  work  on  the  history,  antiquities,  and  geog- 
raphy of  Egypt,  of  which  De  Sacy  published  a French 
version  entitled  “Relation  de  l’Egypte,”  (1810.) 

See  Wustenfeld,  “ Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte;”  “ Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gemirale.  ” 

Abd-el-Malek  or  -Malik,*  Jb'del-mt'lek  or  -mAl'ek, 
tlbn-Habeeb  or  -Habib,  Ib’n  hfi-beeb',)  a famous 
Mohammedan  historian  and  divine,  born  at  Cordova  in 
801;  died  853. 

Abd-el-Malek,*  (Ibn-Koreyb — ko-rab',)  generally 


* It  should  he  observed  that  the  Arabic  words  Malek  (nAl'ck)  (writ- 
ten aiso  Melek,  m-M'ck)  and  Malek  (rnd'lek)  differ  in  signification  ar 
well  as  pronunciation : the  former  signifies  “king,”  the  latter  “ mas- 
ter” or  “possessor.” 


e as  k;  9 as  s:  g hard:  g as  j;  g,  h,  k, guttural ; n,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JJ?“”Scc  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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called  Alasmaee,  (Alasma’J,)  Il-ds'ini-ee',  a celebrated 
Mohammedan  doctor,  born  at  Bassora  about  740.  He 
ossessed  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  is  said  to  have 
nown  by  heart  above  16,000  poems.  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
hearing  of  the  fame  of  Alasmaee,  invited  him  to  his  court 
and  chose  him  as  his  own  instructor.  He  died  at  Bag- 
dad about  821.  The  famous  romance  of  Antar  has  been 
ascribed  to  him. 

Abd-el-M&lek  or  Abd-ul-MAlik,*  Ibd'ool-ml'lik, 
a sultan  of  Western  Africa,  was  born  at  Fez  about  1500. 
When  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sebastian,  King 
of  Portugal,  he  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defence, 
and,  though  labouring  under  severe  disease,  accompanied 
his  army,  in  a litter,  to  the  field  of  battle,  (August,  1578.) 
The  Moors  were  victorious,  and  Sebastian  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  ; but  Abd-el-Malik  died  of  exhaustion  dur- 
ing the  contest,  and  Mohammed,  his  nephew,  whom  he 
had  dethroned,  and  at  whose  instigation  the  Portuguese 
king  had  begun  the  war,  was  drowned  in  his  flight.  This 
battle  has  been  called  “the  battle  of  the  three  kings.” 
Abd-el-Malek,*  (Ibn-Merwfin  — mer'wln',)  the 
fifth  caliph  of  the  house  of  Omeyyah,  ascended  the  throne 
in  685.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a warrior  while 
quelling  several  formidable  rebellions  in  his  dominions  ; 
he  was  brave,  just,  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  and  was  moreover  a patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  useful  arts.  Died  in  705,  aged  sixty  years. 
See  Weil,  “ Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ix. 

Abd-el-Melek.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 
Abd-el-Moomen,  (-Moumen  or  -Mumen,)  fibd'el- 
moo'men,  written  also  Abdul-Mumen,  the  second 
prince  or  sultan  of  the  line  of  Almohades,  in  Africa,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Tlemsen,  about  1100.  On  the 
death  of  Al-Mahdee,  (Al-Mahdi,)  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty,  he  managed  to  get  himself  elected  successor  to 
the  throne,  in  1 130.  His  reign  was  constantly  occupied 
with  wars,  in  which  he  was  for  the  most  part  eminently 
successful.  Having  subdued  all  his  enemies  in  Western 
Africa,  he  was  preparing  to  cross  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  put  a stop  to  the  victorious  career  of  Alphonso 
VIII.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of  which  he 
died,  in  1163.  He  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  which  his 
successors  retained. 

See  Abd-el-Moumen,  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 
Abd-el-Moottalib,  (or  -Muttalib,)  fibd'el-moot'- 
tl-lib,f  written  also  Abd-el-Mottalib  and  Abdol- 
Motalleb,  a rich  citizen  of  Mecca,  born  in 497  a.d.,  was 
the  son  of  Hashem  and  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. He  is  said  to  have  dug  at  Mecca,  in  obedience 
to  a command  given  him  in  a vision,  the  famous  well 
of  Zemzem,  which  was  destined  to  supply  pilgrims  with 
water  through  all  succeeding  ages.  Died  in  579. 

See  Abd-f.l-Mottalib,  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale 
Sprenger,  “ Life  of  Mohammad.” 

Abdel-Mumen.  See  Abd-el-Moomen. 
Abd-el-Wahab,fibd/el-wa.-Hlb/,  orAbdul-Wahfib, 
fib'dool  wl-hib',  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahab- 
ites,  (Wahabees  or  Wahabys,)  was  born  in  the  Arabian 
province  of  Nejd  in  1691.  He  did  not,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, promulgate  the  doctrines  of  a new  religion.  He 
saw,  as  he  believed,  that  the  primitive  Mohammedan 
faith  had  become  totally  corrupted,  and  his  efforts  were 
directed  towards  introducing  a thorough  reformation. 
He  acknowledged  the  Koran  and  the  traditionary  law, 
the  “Soonnah,”  (or  “Sunnah,”)  to  be  the  foundation  of 
religion;  but  the  opinions  even  of  the  greatest  com- 
mentators were  not,  he  maintained,  to  be  received  im- 
plicitly. He  complained  that  many  of  the  Mohammedan 
professors  bestowed  upon  the  prophet  and  the  saints 
honours  which  were  equivalent  to  adoration.  He  held 
and  proclaimed  that  before  God  all  men  were  equal,  and 


• See  note  on  last  column  of  preceding  page, 
t There  is  some  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  accentuation  of  this 
name : some  writers  give  Abdcl-MtUalib,  (or  -Motallib ;)  but  the  best 
authorities  make  the  penultima  short.  Hammrr-Purgstall  (I.itera- 
turgeschichte  der  Araber.  vol.  i.  p.  3S4)  spells  it  AbdolMothOuxlib, 
(i.e.  -MoththSlib,  for  he  uniformly  places  an  accent  on  the  long  svlia- 
bies :)  it  should  also  be  observed  that  he  employs  th  (in  German)  for 
t hard.  Pocock,  in  his  Latin  version  of  Abulpharagius,  writes  the 
name  with  //,  Abdol-Motallab  or  - MotalUb  ; but  in  the  Arabic  text 
the  penultima  is  short.  (Sec  “ Historia  Dynastiarum,”  Oxford,  161,3.) 


that  it  was  a sin  to  pray  to  departed  saints  or  to  honour 
their  relics  more  than  those  of  ordinary  persons.  The 
Wahabites,  wherever  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  de- 
stroyed the  domes  and  ornamental  tombs : even  the 
cupola  over  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  at  Mecca, 
and  his  tomb  at  Medina,  were  demolished.  Abd-el-VVa- 
hab  died  in  1787. 

See  Burckharot,  “Materials  for  a History  of  the  Wahabys,” 
London,  1830;  “Voyages  d’Ali-Bey,”  Paris,  1814;  Niebuhr, 
“ Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabicn,”  etc. 

Abd-er-Rahman,  Ibd'eR-Rin'min,*  (or  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  Ib'dooR-RiH'min,)  L,  written  also  Abdar- 
rahman,  (the  “servant  of  the  Merciful,”  that  is,  of  God,) 
the  founder  of  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  of  sultans  in  Spain, 
in  opposition  to  the  caliphs  of  the  new  line,  (the  Abbas- 
sides.)  He  wrested  Moslem  Spain  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  caliph  in  756,  and  died  in  788  A.D. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain.” 

Abd-er-Rahman  II,  the  fourth  sultan  of  Cordova  of 
the  Omeyyah  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  in  822  A.D. 
He  was  an  able  warrior,  was  eminent  for  his  modera- 
tion, justice,  and  humanity,  and  was  a distinguished 
patron  of  learning.  Died  in  852  A.D. 

Abd-er-Rahman  HI,  surnamed  An-Nasir-Lideen- 
Illah  or  -LidInillah,  in-nl'sir-le-dee'nil'llh,  (i.e.  “the 
defender  of  the  religion  of  God,”)  the  eighth -sultan  and 
first  caliph  of  Cordova,  began  to  reign  in  912,  and  by 
his  talents  and  energy  raised  the  Mohammedan  empire 
in  Spain  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a warrior  and  as  a patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  One  of  his  palaces  near  Cordova  was 
decorated  with  unequalled  magnificence  ; the  audience- 
room,  in  particular,  was  adorned  with  golden  images  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  roof  was  cov- 
ered with  pure  gold.  After  a reign  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
An-Nasir  died  in  961,  at  the  age  of  73.  An-Nasir-Li- 
deen-lllah  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  caliphs  of 
the  Abbasside  dynasty,  as  well  as  of  several  other  Mo- 
hammedan princes. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “ History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  into  English  by  Gayangos,  London)  1S40-43; 
Conde,  “Histoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes Casiki,  “Bibli- 
otheca Arabico-Hispana.” 

Abd-er-Rahman,  Sultan  or  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
born  in  1778,  succeeded  his  uncle  Muley  Soliman  in 
1823.  He  became  the  ally  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  war 
against  the  French,  who  defeated  his  army  at  Isly  in 
1844. 

Abd-er-Raliman-Alghflfekee,  (or  -Alghfifeki.) 

ll-Gi'fS-kee',  a Moslem  governor  of  Spain,  invaded  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and,  hating  ravaged 
Aquitaine,  encountered  the  French  army  under  Charles 
Martel  near  Tours,  in  October,  732  A.D.  After  a se- 
vere and  prolonged  contest,  the  Christians  gained  a 
complete  victory,  which  saved  Europe  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke  and  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  Abd-er-Rahman  himself  was 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Abd-er-Razzflk,  Ibd'eR-Rlz-zlk',  or  Abdurrazzfik, 
Jb'dooR-Riz-zJk',  the  founder  of  a small  empire  in  East- 
ern Persia,  about  1336,  which  lasted  only  till  the  con- 
quest of  Tamerlane  in  1381. 

Abd-er-Razzflk,  or  Abd-er-Rezzffk,  (Kamfll-ed- 
Deen  or  Kemfil-ed-Din,  ka-miP  ed-deen',)  a Persian 
traveller  and  historian,  born  at  Herat  in  1413  ; died 
about  1475.  He  wrote  an  interesting  history  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Tamerlane. 

Abd-ool-Aziz-Khan,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  bom 
February  9,  1830,  being  the  second  son  of  Mahmood  II , 
and  brother  of  Sultan  Abd-ool-Mcjeed,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1861.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was 
disposed  to  favour  numerous  reforms,  including  religious 
toleration.  He  visited  London  and  also  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition in  1867.  After  his  return  he  founded  an  obser- 
vatory there,  promulgated  a new  chil  code,  and  pro- 
moted the  extension  of  the  much  needed  railways  and 
telegraphs.  This  policy  made  him  unpopular.  He  was 
deposed  by  a palace  insurrection  in  May,  1876,  and  died 
in  the  following  month,  probably  not  by  his  own  hand, 
but  by  assassination. 


i,  c,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  A,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  c,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short ; a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mSt;  nit;  good;  moor 
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Abd-ool-  (Abdul-  or  Abdoul-)  Hamid,  (or 
•Hamet,)  Sultan  of  Turkey,  bom  in  1725,  was  a son  of 
Ahmed  lit.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha  III. 
in  1774.  Having  been  defeated  by  the  Russians,  he 
obtained  a short  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Kootchook- 
ICainarji  in  July,  1 774-  He  was  again  involved  in  war 
against  Russia,  and  lost  a battle  at  Oczakow,  in  1788. 
Died  in  l78q. 

Abdool-Hamid  II.,  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
was  born  in  the  year  1842,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Sultan  Abdool-Meejeed,  mentioned  below.  He  became 
Sultan  in  August,  1876,  on  the  deposition  of  his  biolher 
Mourad  II. 

Abd-ool-Mejeed,  Abdoul-Medjid,  or  Abdul- 
Mejid,  an  eminent  Mohammedan  poe  , vizier  to  Aboo- 
Mohammed,  the  last  king  of  Badajuz.  He  died  about 
1125. 

Abd-ool-Mejeed,  Abdul-Mejid,  or  Abdoul- 
Medjid,  [Ger.  spelling,  Abdul  Meoschid,]  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  born  in  1823,  was  the  eldest  son  of  xMah- 
mood  H.,  whom  he  succeeded  July  1,  1839.  He  found 
Turkey  at  war  against  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  whose 
victorious  army  was  marching  towards  his  capital. 
From  this  danger  he  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  great  European  powers  in  1840.  He  pursued 
the  course  of  reform  commenced  by  his  father,  which 
was  resisted  by  a fanatical  party  among  his  subjects, 
and  exhibited  a spirit  of  tolerance  towards  Christians. 
About  the  end  of  1853  he  was  involved  in  a war  with 
Russia,  in  which  France  and  England  were  the  allies 
of  Abd-ool-Mejeed.  (See  Nicholas  I.)  He  died  in 
June,  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Brother  Abd-ool- 
Azeez. 

Ab'dy,  (Mi'ra  Smith,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in 
1818,  was  a niece  of  Horace  and  James  Smith.  She 
wrote  many  agreeable  verses  and  tales,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  various'  annuals.  Perhaps  her  most 
important  work  is  her  “Appeal  on  Behalf  of  Govern- 
esses.” Died  in  July,  1867. 

Abdy,  (John  Thomas,)  LL.D.,  bom  in  1822.  For 
several  y ears  was  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  has  published  “A  Historical  Sketch 
of  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans  ; ” “ The  Com- 
mentaries of  Gams”  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bryan 
Walker,  and  other  works.  He  was  appointed  a County 
Court  Judge  in  1871. 

A’Bee’ket,  (Gilbert  Abbot,)  a witty  and  humorous 
English  writer,  born  in  London  in  1810  or  1811.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  contributed 
to  the  London  “ Times  ” and  “ Punch.”  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Comic  Blackstone,”  (1844-46,)  and 
“The  Comic  History  of  England,”  (1848.)  Died  in 
1856. 

A’Becket,  (W.)  Sir,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
1806,  died  1869.  In  literature  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  “Universal  Biography,”  and  tl  e author  of  the  greater 
part  of  “ The  Georgian  Era.”  Was  Solicitor  and  At- 
torney General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  afterwards 
Chiefjustice  of  Victoria. 

A Beeket,  (Thomas.)  See  Becket. 

A-bed'ne-go’,  called  also  Az-a-rTah,  one  of  the 
three  Hebrew  captives  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  ol 
Babylon,  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  his  fiery  furnace. 
(See  Daniel  i.  7 ; ii.  49;  iii.  10,  etc.) 

zi.begg,  (Julius  Friedrich  Heinrich,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Erlangen  in  1796.  He  became  professor 
of  law  at  Breslau  in  1826,  and  published  many  legal 
works. 

Abeille,  l/bjl/,  [Fr.  pron.  i'bhY  or  S'b.Vyc,]  (Gas- 
pard,)  a mediocre  French  lyric  and  tragic  poet,  born  in 
Provence  in  1648.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and 
received  the  title  of  “Abbe.”  In  1704  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1718. 

Abeille,  I'b&F,  (Louis,)  a German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Baireuth  about  1765.  He  produced 
several  successful  operas,  etc.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Fktis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Abeille,  (Louis  Paul,)  a French  writer  and  agricul- 
turist, born  at  Toulon  in  1719.  He  was  for  several 


years  inspector-general  of  the  manufactures  of  France. 
Died  in  1807. 

Abeille,  (Scipion,)  a French  surgeon  and  poet,  was 
a brother  of  Gaspard,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  in  verse 
a “ Description  of  the  Bones,”  (“  Histoire  des  Os,”  1685.) 
Died  in  1697. 

Abeken,  &b'eh-ken,  (Bernhard  Rudolph,)  a Ger- 
man writer,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1780.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Schiller  as  tutor  to  his  children,  and  was  after- 
wards professor  in  the  College  of  Osnabriick.  Among 
his  works  are  “Studies  on  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante,”  (1826,)  and  a valuable  contribution  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Cicero,  “Cicero  in  seinen  Briefen,”  (1835,)  of 
which  an  English  version  was  published  in  1854. 

A'bel,  [in  Hebrew  the  second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  martyr,  and  the  first 
of  mankind  who  suffered  physical  death,  having  been 
murdered  by  Cain,  his  brother.  (See  Genesis  iv.,  and 
Hebrews  xi.  4 ; also  Matthew  xxiii.  35.) 

Abel,  [Dan.  pron.  1'bSl,]  a king  of  Denmark,  second 
son  of  Waldemar  II.  He  secretly  instigated  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  Erik  VI.,  and  was  elected  king  in 
his  stead  in  1250.  He  was  killed,  while  endeavouring  to 
suppress  a rebellion  of  the  Frisians,  in  1252. 

Abel,  a'bel,  (Caspar,)  a German  writer  and  anti 
quary,  born  in  1676;  died  1763. 

Abel,  a'bel,  (Clarke,)  an  English  surgeon  and  natu- 
ralist, born  about  1780.  He  accompanied  Lord  Am- 
herst to  China  in  1816  as  naturalist  of  the  expedition, 
and  published  a “Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Interior 
of  China,”  (1818,)  which  has  been  highly  commended. 
He  was  afterwards  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  died  in  1826. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  Dec.  1827. 

Abel,  (Friedrich  Gottfried,)  a German  physician, 
born  in  1714,  was  a son  of  Caspar,  noticed  above.  Died 
in  1794. 

Abel,  (Joseph,)  a distinguished  historical  painter, 
born  near  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  in  1768.  He  passed 
six  years,  1802-8,  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  “Pro- 
metheus Bound”  and  designs  from  the  Iliad.  He  after- 
wards worked  in  Vienna,  and  produced,  besides  many 
portraits,  some  historical  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
“ Flight  into  Egypt.”  Died  in  Vienna  in  1818. 

Abel,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  musician,  born 
at  Kothen  in  1725.  In  1763  he  removed  to  London, 
where  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity ; 
but,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  public  taste,  his  con- 
certs ceased  at  last  to  attract  any  attention.  He  died  in 
1787.  He  is  noted  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Cra- 
mer. 

Abel,  i'bSl,  (Niels  Henrik,)  a distinguished  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Findo,  in  Norway,  in  1802.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Christiania  ; and  afterwards, 
by  the  aid  of  a pension  from  the  government,  travelled 
through  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1827,  and  died  in  1829. 
The  special  object  of  Abel’s  scientific  labours  was  the 
theory  of  elliptic  functions.  The  celebrated  Legendre 
spoke  with  astonishment  of  his  discoveries,  and  evidently 
regarded  his  mathematical  talents  as  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  highest  order. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
pliie  G^n^rale.” 

Abel,  von,  fon  i'bel,  (Jakob  Friedrich,)  a German 
philosopher,  born  in  Wurtemberg  in  1751,  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Tubingen.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “Collection  and  Explanation  of  the  Remarkable 
Phenomena  of  Human  Life,”  (“  Sammlung  und  Er- 
klarung  merkwiirdiger  Erscheinungcn  aus  dem  mensch- 
lichen  Leben,”  3 vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1829. 

Abel,  von,  (Karl,)  a Bavarian  statesman,  born  at 
Wetzlar  in  1788.  He  became  minister  of  the  interior  in 
1838,  and  the  chief  of  the  absolutist  or  ultramontane 
party.  By  the  influence  of  Lola  Montes  he  was  driven 
horn  power  in  February,  1847.  He  died  at  Munich  in 
September,  1859. 

Abel  Remusat  See  R£musat. 

Abela,  a-ba'H,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a Maltese,  of 
noble  family,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  wrote  a valuable  work  entitled  “ Malta  Illus- 
trated, with  its  Antiquities,  and  other  Information,” 
(“  Malta  illustrata  con  le  sue  AntichitA  ed  altre  Notizic.”) 
Born  in  1582  ; died  in  1655. 

Ab'e-lard'  (Pierre)  or  Abailard,  [Fr.  pron. 

I5r'  ; in  Latin,  Pe'trus  Abzelar'dus,]  a celebrated 
French  philosopher  and  logician,  was  born  near  Nantes 
in  1079.  After  having  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, he  visited  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
William  de  Champeaux,  the  most  skilful  dialectician  of 
the  age.  But  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and 
often  challenged  him  to  public  disputations,  so  com- 
mon in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  so  elated  by  his  frequent  triumphs  that  not 
only  his  master  but  his  fellow-students  were  disgusted 
with  his  vanity.  About  1 101  he  retired  from  Paris  and  set 
up  a school  at  Melun,  whither  crowds  of  pupils  repaired 
to  hear  his  instructions.  Not  long  after,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where,  both  as  teacher  and  disputant,  he  was  soon 
without  a rival.  When  he  was  about  thirty-four  years 
old,  Abelard  turned  his  attention  to  divinity,  and  went 
to  Laon  to  study  under  Anselme.  His  brilliant  repu- 
tation, joined  to  his  vanity  and  arrogance,  raised  up 
against  him  bitter  enemies,  whose  persecution  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  town.  He  then  reopened  a school  in 
Paris,  and  his  fame  became  greater  than  ever  before. 
His  well-known  and  unfortunate  amour  with  his  pupil 
Heloise  need  not  be  related  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  left  him  defenceless  against  the  malice  of  those  ene- 
mies whom  his  former  triumphs  and  arrogance  had  pro- 
voked. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  little  else  than  a 
succession  of  persecutions.  His  errors  and  his  afflic- 
tions appear  to  have  at  last  taught  him  simplicity  and 
humility.  He  died  in  1 142,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel, 
near  Chalons,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  His 
remains  were,  at  her  request,  given  up  to  Heloise,  and 
buried  at  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
founded,  and  where  she  was  then  prioress.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  she  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb. 

Abelard  left  many  writings,  nearly  all  dialectical  or 
theological,  except  his  “Letters  to  Heloise,”  (“Epistolae 
Petri  Abaelardi  et  Heloisse,”)  and  the  “ History  of  [his] 
Misfortunes,”  (“  Historia  Calamitatum.”) 

“Abelard’s  reputation,”  says  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  ” for  January,  1846,  “ was  higher  than  that  of  any 
living  man.  ...  It  is  from  his  connection  with  Heloise 
that  Abelard  has  descended  to  posterity ; his  own  claims 
are  slight,  and  have  been  greatly  overrated.  . . . He 
discovers  nothing ; he  improves  nothing.  He  can  only 
dazzle  and  confuse.” 

“Abelard,”  observes  Hallam,  “ was  almost  the  first  who 
awakened  mankind,  in  the  age  of  darkness,  to  a sympa- 
thy with  intellectual  excellence.  His  bold  theories,  not 
the  less  attractive,  perhaps,  for  treading  upon  the  bounds 
of  heresy,  his  imprudent  vanity  that  scorned  the  regu- 
larly acquired  reputation  of  older  men,  allured  a multi- 
tude of  disciples  who  would  never  have  listened  to  an 
ordinary  teacher.  . . . But  the  whole  of  Abelard’s 
life  was  the  shipwreck  of  genius ; and  of  genius  both 
the  source  of  his  own  calamities  and  unserviceable  to 
posterity.”  (“Middle  Ages,”  vol.  iv.  p.  377.) 

See  Cousin’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Abelard,”  1836 ; Ber- 
ington,  “ History  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,”  1787  ; J.  Hughes,  “ Life 
of  Abelard,”  17^1  ; Berington,  “ History  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  1814  ; 
Krucker,  “History  of  Philosophy,”  1766;  Dom  Gervaise,  “Vie 
d’Abelard,”  1720;  Fessler,  “Abalard  und  Heloise,”  2 vols.,  1806; 
Schi.osser,  “Abalard  und  Dulcin,”  1807;  Feuerbach,  “Abltlard 
und  Heloise,”  1834;  O.  Guizot,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Merits 
d’ Abailard  et  de  HdloTse,”  1839;  Ch.  he  RAmusat,  “Abelard,”  2 
vols.,  1845;  Flhury,  “ Histoire  de  FUSelise,”  1751;  Bernardus, 
(Saint,)  “ Epistohe  ;”  also  articles  in  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  vol. 
xxxii.,  and  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly,”  vol.  xxxvi. 

Abelin,  t'beh'iAN',  or  Abeling,  .Vbeh-ling,  (Johann 
Philipp,)  a German  historian,  born  at  Strasburg,  as- 
sumed in  some  of  his  works  the  name  of  Tohann  Lud- 
wig Gotterif.d,  (Gothofredus.)  He  published  many 
works,  among  which  are  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  “Thcatrum  Europteum,”  a valuable  record  of  con- 
temporary history,  which  was  continued  to  the  twenty- 
first  volume,  and  a description  of  the  West  Indies,  (“  His- 
toria Antipodum,”  1655.)  Died  about  1646. 

See  JBchbr,  “Allgemcines  Gelehrten-Lexikon." 

Abell,  a'bcl  or  A-b?F,  (John,)  an  English  singer  and 


performer  on  the  lute,  was  attached  to  the  chape!  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  banished  as  a papist  in  1688 
Died  after  1700. 

Abelli  or  Abelly,  iT^'le',  (Antoine,)  an  eminenl 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Paris  in  1527.  He  was  con- 
fessor to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1600. 

Abelli  or  Abelly,  (Louis.)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Paris  in  1603.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Rodez 
in  1664,  and  died  in  1691.  He  wrote  numerous  theo- 
logical works. 

Aben-  (or  Ebn-)  Beitar,  A'ben-bA-e-tap/  or  -bi-tan', 
(Abdal'lah-Ibn-  (Ib’n)  Ah'med,)  an  Arabian  botan- 
ist, born  near  Malaga;  died  in  1248. 

Abencerage,  a-bSn'se-raj',  [Sp.  pron.  A-iii-n-thA-ri'- 
hA,]  plural,  Abencerages  or  Abencerrages,  (a  Span- 
ish corruption  of  the  Arabic  Ben!  Serraj,  i.e.  the  “ Sons 
of  Serraj,”)  the  name  of  a noble  Moorish  family  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  originally  from  Cordova  Several 
members  of  this  family  acted  prominent  parts  in  the  pe- 
riod which  preceded  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the 
Spaniards.  There  was  a deadly  feud  between  the  Xben- 
cerages  and  the  Zegris. 

Abendana,  i-bSn-di'ni,  (Jacob,)  a Spanish  Jew, 
who  lived  in  London,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  Died  in  1685. 

Abendroth,  A'bent-rot',  (Amadeus  August,)  a Ger- 
man lawyer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1767.  He  became 
mayor  of  that  city  in  1810,  and  burgomaster  in  1831. 
Died  in  1842. 

-RDercom,  (Duke  of,j  His  Grace  James  Hamilton, 
K.G.,  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  France,  was  bom  Janu- 
ary 21,  1 8 1 1 , succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  in  1818,  and  married,  October  25,  1832,  Lady 
Louisa  Tane  Russell,  second  daughter  o‘  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  retained  the  post  till  1868,  when  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Abercom.  In  1874  he  was  again 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  elected 
Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  Ireland  on  November 
5,  1874,  and  was  Colonel  of  the  Donegal  Militia  and 
Major-Gent-ral  of  the  Royal  Archers.  In  1878  he  was 
sent  as  special  envoy  to  Rome  to  present  the  Older  of 
the  Garter  to  King  Humbert.  He  died  in  1885. 

Abercrombie,  (Jamies,)  a major-general  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  America,  where  he  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Albany  in  1756.  The  French 
having  obtained  possession  of  the  lakes,  Abercrombie  in 
1 758  was  intrusted  by  Pitt  with  a force  of  50,000  men  to 
recover  the  places  which  had  been  lost.  On  the  8th  ot 
July  he  attacked  Ticonderoga  at  the  head  of  15,000 
troops,  but  was  repulsed  by  Montcalm  with  great  loss. 
He  was  shortly  after  superseded  by  Lord  Amherst. 

Abercrombie,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  physician, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1781.  Having  graduated  as  an 
M.D.  in  1803,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession.  His  reputation  was 
widely  extended  by  his  writings,  among  which  are 
“ Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,”  (1S2S,)  “Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  Intellectual  rowers  of  Man,  and  the  Investiga- 
tion ofTruth,”  (1830,)  and  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings,”  (1S33.)  Refcrringto  his  work  on  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  the  “Quarterly  Review”  observes,  “ His  de- 
scriptions of  the  mental  phenomena  are  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  his  reasonings  perspicuous  and  sound.  . . . 
The  style  of  the  work  merits  equal  praise.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  unambitious,  without  being  devoid  of  ornament 
or  power.”  (“  London  Quarterly”  for  July,  1S31.)  lie 
W'as  chosen  lord  rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1835.  Died  in  November,  1S44. 

Sec  Chambkrs,  " Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen," 
vol.  V. 

Abercromby,  ah'ijr-krum-be,  (Alexander,)  a Scot- 
tish judge,  the  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercroinby, 
was  born  in  1745.  In  1792  (on  the  death  ofLord  Hailes) 
he  became  a judge  in  the  court  of  justiciary.  Died  in 
1795.  He  wrrotc  several  interesting  papers  for  “The 
Mirror”  and  “The  Lounger,”  two  literary  periodicals 
edited  by  Mackenzie. 

Sec  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’ 
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Abercromby,  (David,)  a Scottish  physician,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Besides  four  short  treatises  on  medicine,  he  wrote  several 
works  on  other  subjects.  His  “Fur  Academicus”  (“Aca- 
demical Thief”)  shows  him  to  have  been  a man  of  wit 
and  learning.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

Abercromby,  (James,)  Baron  Dunfermline,  a 
British  peer,  a son  of  Sir  Ralph,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  1776.  He  entered  Parliament  about  1812,  voted 
with  the  Whigs,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a debater. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1835 
to  1839,  in  which  year  he  resigned  and  passed  into  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Dunfermline.  Died  in  1858. 

Abercromby,  (John,)  a horticultural  writer,  born 
near  Edinburgh  in  1726.  His  first  work,  entitled  “Every 
Man  his  own  Gardener,”  had  a great  sale ; and  he  after- 
wards published  a number  of  others,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  “The  British  Fruit  Gardener”  and  “The 
Gardener’s  Daily  Assistant.”  Died  in  1S06. 

Abercromby,  (Sir  John,)  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Ralph,  served  under  him  in  Egypt,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  general.  Having  been  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  he  took  Mauritius  from  the  French  in  1810. 
He  died,  it  is  supposed,  in  1817. 

Abercromby,  (Patrick,)  M.D.,  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Nation,” 
(2  vols.,  1 7 1 1— 1 5,)  was  born  at  Forfar  in  1656,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1720.  Although 
his  work  has  enjoyed  a considerable  reputation,  it  pos- 
sesses little  merit. 

Abercromby,  (Sir  Ralph,)  a distinguished  military 
commander,  was  born  in  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland, 
in  1734.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  in  1754  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Leipsic 
to  study  civil  law.  But,  as  he  manifested  a decided  pref- 
erence for  the  military  profession,  his  father  yielded  to 
his  wishes  and  permitted  him  to  join  the  army.  In 
1773  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament.  He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  any  way  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793.  In  1795  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  In  the  unfortunate  campaigns  in  Holland  under 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1793-5,  and  especially  in  that  of 
1799,  he  did  everything  that  a subordinate  officer  could 
do.  The  bravery  and  military  skill  which  he  evinced 
won  for  him  universal  respect,  and  every  one  was  satis- 
fied that  had  he  commanded  in  chief  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different.  Abercromby  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against  Egypt, 
which  set  out  in  1800  and  reached  its  destination  in 
1801.  A few'  days  after  the  landing  of  the  troops  near 
Alexandria,  the  British  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
all  the  French  troops  in  that  country.  The  assailants 
were  bravely  repulsed,  but  during  the  action  the  British 
commander  received  a wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  a few  days  after.  As  an  officer,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby was  distinguished  by  talents  of  a high  order, 
and  still  more  by  a humane  and  generous  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers. 

Aberdare,  (Lord,)  ihe  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin 
Bruce,  bora  at  Duffryn  in  1815,  and  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837,  was  police  magistrate  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and 
Aberdare,  1847  till  1852,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil.  In  1868  he 
lost  this  seat,  but  was  immediately  returned  for  Renlrew- 
shire.  Mr.  Bruce  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  from  November,  1862,  to  April,  1864, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Committeeof  Council  on  Educa- 
tion from  the  latter  date  to  July,  1866.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
cabinet,  formed  in  1868,  he  was  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner. Having  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Aberdare,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  high 
post  of  Lord  Pre-ident  of  the  Council,  he  retired  from 
office  on  the  defeat  of  the  liberal  party  in  February,  1874. 
He  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  a son  and  heir 
bom  in  1851.  „ , _ 

Ab-er-deen',  (Gf.orc.f.  Hamilton  Gor'don,)  Earl 
of,  a British  statesman,  born  in  1784,  inherited  the  earl- 
dom (in  the  Scottish  peerage)  from  his  grandfather,  who 
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died  in  1802.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers  about  1807,  identified  himself  with  the 
Tory  party,  and  was  sent  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  Vi- 
enna in  1813.  In  1814  he  became  Viscount  Gordon  in 
the  peerage  of  the  U nited  Kingdom.  He  was  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  cabinet  of  Wellington, 
from  1828  until  November,  1830,  when  his  party  w'ent 
out  of  power.  In  September,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appointed  him  to  the  same  office,  which  he  retained 
until  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party,  in  July,  1846.  His 
foreign  policy  was  pacific. 

After  the  death  of  Peel,  (1850,)  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Peelite  party.  On  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Derby,  in  December,  1852,  he  became 
prime  minister,  and  formed  his  cabinet  by  a coalition  of 
Conservatives  and  Whigs  or  Liberals.  In  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace,  Great  Britain  “drifted  into  war” 
against  Russia,  in  1854.  He  lost  popularity  by  his  mod- 
eration towards  Russia,  and  was  censured  for  remissness 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Having  been  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  February  1,  1855,  he  re- 
signed his  office,  and  w’as  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Died  in  December,  i860.  He  had  been  twice  married, 
and  left  a son,  who  was  styled  Lord  Haddo. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1861. 

Aberli,  d'bSR-lee,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a Swiss  land- 
scape-painter and  engraver,  born  at  Winterthur  in  1723. 
His  landscapes  of  Swiss  scenery,  engraved  and  coloured, 
were  much  admired,  and  found  many  imitators.  Died  at 
Berne  in  1786. 

Abernetliy,  ab'er-ne-/ie,  (John,)  an  eminent  dis- 
senting divine,  born  at  Coleraine,  in  Ireland,  in  1680. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  studied  divinity  in  Edinburgh.  Upon 
finishing  his  course  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  at  length 
became  the  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Antrim.  Some  new  views  which  he  subsequently 
adopted,  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
faith,  together  with  the  spirit  of  independence  which  he 
manifested  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  synod, 
caused  at  last  a schism  in  the  church.  In  1730  he  be- 
came the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  in  ad- 
dressing whom  he  carefully  avoided  all  appeals  to  the 
affections,  maintaining  that  nothing  else  was  requisite 
than  merely  to  convince  the  reason.  Hence  his  follow- 
ers were  termed  Rational  Dissenters.  Abernethy  died 
in  1740. 

See  Duchal,  “ Life  of  Abernethy,”  prefixed  to  his  Sermons ; 
“Biographia  Britannica.” 

Abernethy,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  surgeon 
and  physiologist,  born  in  London  in  1764,  was  a pupil 
of  John  Hunter.  He  was  a grandson  of  John  Aber- 
nethy, noticed  above.  In  1786  he  became  assistant-sur- 
geon of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London,  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  C.  Blick  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  sur- 
geon in  that  institution.  He  lectured  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  acquired  immense  popularity  as  a teacher. 
He  published,  in  1809,  an  able  work  “ On  the  Consti- 
tutional Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,”  in 
which  he  propounded  doctrines  which  have  made  a 
great  change  in  the  science  of  surgery.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  surgeon  who  performed  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery  and  the  external  iliac  artery. 
Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  exhibiting 
that  singular  mixture  of  shrewd  sense,  wit,  and  eccen- 
tricity for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  A gouty  rich 
man  having  consulted  him  received  for  answer,  “ Live 
on  sixpence  a day,  and  earn  it.”  In  domestic  relations 
he  is  said  to  have  been  amiable.  He  married  Ann 
Threlfall  in  1800.  Died  at  Enfield  in  April,  1831. 

See  George  MacIi.wain,  “Memoirs  of  J.  Abernethy,”  1853; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Abert,  a'bert,  (John  J.,)  an  American  engineer,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1790.  He  was  appointed  major  of  topo- 
graphical engineers  in  1814,  and  colonel  of  the  same  in 
1838.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers  for  about  thirty  years.  Died  in  January,  1863. 

Abesch,  a'besh,  (Anna  Barbara,)  a famous  Swiss 
painter  on  glass.  Died  about  1750. 

Ab'gar-us,  [Gr.  ’A/Iyapof,]  written  also  Abagarua. 
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Agbarus,  and  Augarua,  a name  common  to  several 
kings  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia. 

Ab-i'a-thar,  [in  Hebrew,  1/V3X,]  a high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  an5  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  King  David. 
(See  I.  Samuel  xxii.,  xxiii.,  and  xxx. ; II.  Samuel  viii. 
and  xx.;  I.  Kings  ii.  and  iv.) 

Abiclit,  4'biKt,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  author 
and  divine,  born  in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  in  1672. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  the  Hebrew  language  and 
antiquities,  and  also  on  theology.  Died  in  1740. 

Abicot.  See  Habicot. 

Abidenus.  See  Abydenus. 

Ab'i-gail,  [Heb.  Vj’3Xi]  a Hebrew  matron,  who  was 
married  first  to  Nabal,  and  secondly  to  King  David. 
(See  I.  Samuel  xxv.) 

A-bi'jall  or  A-bl'a,  [in  Hebrew,  iT3N,]  a name  com- 
mon to  several  Israelites,  among  whom  may  be  named 
a son  of  Jeroboam  and  a son  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 

Ab-I'jam  [Heb.  DON]  or  Abijah,  King  of  Judah,  was 
a son  of  Rehoboam,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne. 
After  a reign  of  three  years,  he  died  about  955  B.c.  (I. 
Kings  xv.  1-8 ; II.  Chronicles  xiii.) 

Abildgaard,  i'bild-goRd', (Nicholas,)  a distinguished 
Danish  historical  painter,  born  in  Copenhagen  in  1744- 
In  1772  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  spent  five  years.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the 
Academy  of  Copenhagen.  Died  about  1806.  He  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  painter  that  Denmark  has 
produced.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Socrates,”  and  the 
“Creation  of  the  World,  after  Orpheus.” 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Nagler, 
“Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Abildgaard,  (Peter  Christian,)  an  able  Danish 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Copenhagen  about  1740, 
was,  according  to  Malte-Brun,  a brother  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  wrote  many  treatises  on  medicine,  zoology, 
etc.,  and  gave  a description  of  the  Megatherium  at  the 
same  time  as  Cuvier,  (1796.)  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  founder  of  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Copenhagen.  Died  about  1808. 

See  “Biographie  Universelle ; ” “ Historia  brevis  Regii  Instituti 
Veterinarii,”  etc.,  Copenhagen,  1788  ; Cuvier,  “ Sur  les  Ossements 
Fossiles.” 

Abildgaard,  (So'ren,)  a Danish  naturalist,  born  be- 
tween 1720  and  1730.  He  wrote  two  works  on  topo- 
graphical mineralogy,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Physico- 
Mineralogical  Description  of  the  Promontory  of  Mxien,” 
(“  Physik-mineralogisk  Beskrivelse  over  Moens  Klint,” 
1781.)  Died  in  1791. 

See  Ersch,  “Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Abilfedae.  See  Aboolfeda. 

A-biiiPe-le-eh,  [Heb.  I'TO’DN)]  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Gideon,  chosen  king  by  the  men  of  Shechem  after 
he  had  slain  all  his  brothers  except  Jotham.  Afterwards, 
while  attempting  to  take  Thebez,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed with  a stone  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  by  a 
woman ; upon  which  his  armour-bearer,  at  his  request, 
ran  him  through  the  body  with  a sword,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  had  been  slain  by  a woman.  (See  Judges 
ix.)  Two  kings  of  Gerar,  named  Abimelech,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (chaps,  xx.  and  xxvi.) 

Ab'in-ger,  (Lord,)  an  English  lawyer,  whose  proper 
name  was  James  Scarlett,  was  born  in  Jamaica  about 
1 769.  Having  been  educated  in  England,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1791,  and  obtained  great  success  as  a pleader. 
He  was  appointed  attorney-general  in  1827,  and  became 
an  adherent  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Abinger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  almost  unri- 
valled in  the  tact  and  address  with  which  he  operated  on 
the  minds  of  juries.  Died  in  1844,  leaving  several  sons. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1844;  Foss,  “ The  Judges 
of  England,”  vol.  ix. 

Ab'ing-tpn,  (Frances,)  a celebrated  English  actress, 
born  about  the  year  1731.  She  excelled  in  every  de- 
partment of  comedy,  and  was  for  a long  time  without  a 
rival.  Her  taste  in  dress  was  greatly  admired.  Her 
talents  and  elegant  manners  procured  her  admittance 
into  society  of  the  highest  rank  ; but,  as  a woman,  her 
character  was  marred  with  those  moral  blemishes  so 
common  in  persons  of  her  profession.  She  died  in  1815. 


Abington,  (Thomas  anu  William.)  See  Habing- 
ton. 

Abisbai,  l-itis-bll',  (Henry  O’Donnell,)  Count, 
a Spanish  general  of  Irish  descent,  who  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  resisting  the  French  invasion  in 
1809-10.  He  afterwards  acted  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  political  as  well  as  military  affairs  of  Spain  until  his 
death,  in  1834. 

A-biah'a-i,  [Heb.  one  of  the  three  sons  of 

Zeruiah,  sister  of  King  David,  in  whose  army  he  was  a 
leader.  See  II.  Stfmuel  xxiii.  18;  also  I.  Samuel  xxvi. 
6“9- 

Ablancourt,  d',  drblS.v'kooK',  (Nicolas  Ferrot — 
pi'ro',)  an  eminent  French  translator,  born  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  in  1606.  He  produced  translations  of  Taci- 
tus, Thucydides,  Caesar,  and  Lucian,  which  were  received 
with  favour ; but  they  are  not  faithful,  and  are  now  neg- 
lected. He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1637.  Colbert  proposed  him  as  historiographer  in 
1662,  but  Louis  XIV.  rejected  him  because  he  was  a 
Protestant.  Died  in  1664. 

Ab-la'vl-us,  a Roman  historian,  cited  by  Jomandes  in 
his  History  of  the  Goths.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
unknown. 

Ableitner,  WlTt-ner,  (Johann,)  a Bavarian  sculptor, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Ablesimof  or  Ablecimof,  i-blSs'e-mof',  (Alexan- 
der,) an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  who  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a dramatist.  Among  his  works  is  a suc- 
cessful national  comic  opera  entitled  “The  Miller,” 
(I779>)  which  is  considered  a faithful  picture  of  Russian 
manners.  Died  at  Moscow  in  1784. 

Ab'ner  or  Abiner,  [Heb.  or  "'TDX,]  the  son  of 
Ner,  was  captain  of  the  host  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel. 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  in  consequence  of  an  affront 
offered  him  by  Ishbosheth,  Abner  sought  to  transfer  the 
whole  kingdom  to  David.  But  Joab,  exasperated  be- 
cause Abner  had  killed  his  brother  Asahel  in  battle, 
and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  influence  which  he  might  ac- 
quire with  David,  called  him  aside  under  pretence  of 
speaking  with  him  privately,  and  treacherously  slew 
him. 

Ab'ney,  (Sir  Thomas,)  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, born  in  1639.  He  rendered  important  services  to 
William  III.  Died  in  1722. 

Abondio,  i-bon'de-o,  (Alessandro,)  a Florentine 
painter,  was  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  worked  in 
Germany,  and  died  at  Prague.  He  had  a son  of  the 
same  name,  who  lived  at  Munich  and  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a painter  than  his  father. 

AB'OO,  ABOU,  or  AbO,  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
“father,”  forming  a prefix  to  many  Oriental  names,  as 
Aboo-Bekr,  (which  see,)  the  “ father  of  the  virgin.” 

Aboo-  (Abb-  or  Abou-)  AbdiUah,  a'boo  lb-dil'- 
13.li,  the  Sheeite,  the  chief  actor  in  the  revolution  which 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  He  was  born  at  Sanaa  about  S65.  By  his 
preaching  and  by  his  arms  he  induced  a great  part  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  Africa  to  join  the  new  sect  and  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  Obeydallah,  the  first  sultan  of 
the  Fatimite  line.  But  having  afterwards  been  detected 
in  a conspiracy  against  his  sovereign,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  to  death  in  91 1. 

Aboo-  (Abfl-  or  Abou-)  Abdillah-Mohammed, 
surnamed  Ai.-mahdee  or  Al-mahdT,  (ue.  “director”  or 
“ruler,”)  founder  of  the  sect  and  dynasty  of  the  Almo- 
hades,  (Almowahedfin,)  was  born  in  the  province  of  Soos, 
in  Morocco,  about  the  year  1087.  Like  many  other 
leaders  of  Mohammedan  sects,  he  began  with  preaching 
and  ended  with  the  sword.  He  died  in  1130,  leaving  to 
Abd-cl-Moomcn  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  reform 
and  conquest 

Aboo-Amroo-Al-Owzffee,  (Abfi-AmrQ-Alau- 

zffi,)  A'boo  Jtn'roo  il-5w-z.Vee,  a famous  Mohammedan 
doctor,  who  was  born  at  Baalbek  about  706  and  died 
about  774  a.d. 

Aboo-  (AW1-  or  Abou-)  Balir-Sefwfin,  Vboo'- 
MlTr»sefw3n',  a distinguished  Moslem  poet  and  histo- 
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rian,  born  at  Murcia,  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1106. 
Besides  many  other  valuable  works,  he  wrote  a biograph- 
ical dictionary  of  eminent  contemporary  authors.  He 
died  about  1 182. 

Aboo-Bekr,  (Abu-Beker,  Abu-Bekr,  or  Abou- 
Bekr,)  d'boo  bek'er,  or  i-boo'bSk-er,  written  also  Abu- 
Bakr,  Abu-Baer,  and  Aboubecre,  the  first  of  Mo- 
hammed’s successors,  was  born  in  571  a.d.  He  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  zealous  of  the  converts  to  Islam. 
His  original  name  was  Abd-EL-Kaaba,  (ibd-el-kt'bl ;) 
but  after  the  prophet  Mohammed  had  married  his  virgin 
daughter  Ayeshah,  he  was  called  Aboo-Bekr,  the  “ Fa- 
ther of  the  Virgin.”  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  in 
633,  and  died  in  634,  after  a reign  of  two  years  and  three 
months.  Aboo-Bekr  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a 
pious  and  humble  man,  and  a mild,  generous,  and  excel- 
lent prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  Omar. 

SeeGiBBON,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  1. ; Ir- 
ving, “ Mahomet  and  his  Successors  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Cha- 
lifen,”  vol.  i.  chan.  i.  For  a notice  of  the  character  of  Aboo-Bekr,  see 
Sprenger’s  “ Lite  of  Mohammad,”  p.  170  et  seq. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Bekr-al-Mahree,  (Al- 
mahri,)  d'boo  bek'er  il-min'ree',  the  vizier  of  Almu- 
tamed,  Sultan  of  Seville,  was  born  about  1030.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  able  minister,  but,  having  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  put  to  death  in 
1084.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age. 

Aboo-Bekr  (Abu-Beker)  -Ibn-Tofail,  (Ib’n  to- 
fil',)  an  eminent  Arabian  philosopher,  born  at  Guadix,  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  a philosophical  romance  entitled  “ Ilai- 
Ibn-Yokdhan,”  (or  “ Hayyi-Ibn-Yokttan,”)  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Pocock  and  published  in  1671, 
and  into  English  by  Simon  Ockley,  (London,  1708.) 
Died  at  Morocco  in  1186. 

See  Al-Makkari,  “ History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  by  Gayangos,  vol.  i.  pp.  335-6. 

Aboo-  (Abfi-  or  Abou-)  Far&s,  Ybdo  fi-rls',  a dis- 
tinguished Arabian  poet,  born  in  932.  He  was  cousin 
to  Seyf-ed-Dowlah,  (Seyfu-d-daulah,)  Sultan  of  Aleppo, 
at  whose  court  he  lived.  A Mohammedan  writer  calls 
him  “ the  pearl  of  his  time,  and  the  sun  of  his  age,  in 
learning,  talent,  generosity,  glory,  eloquence,  horseman- 
ship, and  bravery.”  He  was  killed  in  a skirmish  in  968. 

Aboo-  (or  Abou-)  H^mid- Algliazfflee,  (Abd-Hd- 
mid-Al-ghazaii  or  Alghazzffli,)  d'bob  hl'mid  iil-Gi- 
zVlee,  a distinguished  doctor,  born  at  Toos,  (Tils,)  in 
Khorassan,  about  1058.  He  spent  a part  of  his  time  in 
travelling;  but  much  the  greater  portion  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  seclusion  and  wholly  devoted  to 
philosophy  and  divinity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man 
of  sound  judgment  and  immense  learning.  From  his  rare 
attainments  as  a divine,  he  was  called  Zeyn-ed-Deen, 
“ the  ornament  of  religion.”  Died  at  Bagdad  in  1 1 1 1. 

Aboo-Haneefah.  See  Haneefah. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Hayyffn,  I'boo  hl'yjn', 
surnamed  Atheer-f.d-Deen,  (AthIr-ud-dIn,)  “the 
glory  of  religion,”  a distinguished  Arabian  author,  born 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  in  Spain,  in  1256.  When  very 
young,  he  visited  several  towns  in  Andalusia,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  transcribing  books  and  lecturing  on 
the  Koran.  He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a professor  and  lecturer  on  the  Koran  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  that  country.  He  died  in  Cairo  in  1344. 
He  was  called  “ the  prince  of  his  age  in  the  science  of 
grammar.”  Besides  numerous  other  important  works, 
he  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Turkish  Race,”  and  a volu- 
minous commentary  on  the  Koran. 

Aboo-  (Abk-  or  Abou-)  Ishfik,  (-is-hik',)  an  Ara- 
bian geographer,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 

Aboo-  (AbG-  or  Abou-)  Ishfik-Al-Hos'ree',  (or 
Al-Hosri,)  a noted  poet,  born  near  Kairwan  in  Africa ; 
died  in  1061. 

Aboo-Jaafar,  (or  -Jafar.)  See  Mansoor,  Al. 

Aboo-1-  (Abfi-1-)  AbbELs- Abdallah,  S/bool'  db'bSs' 
Jb-dil'lih,  surnamed  As-Seffah  (ils-sJf'fdh',)  i.e.  “the 
shedder  of  blood,”  the  twenty-second  caliph  of  the  East, 
and  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  was  born 
at  Damascus  about  720  a.d.  He  was  a descendant 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed.  His  family  had 


always,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Omey- 
yah,  considered  themselves  the  rightful  heirs  to  the 
caliphate ; at  length,  during  the  reign  of  Merwan  II., 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in  Khorassan.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Merwan  caused  Ibraheem,  the  brother 
of  Aboo-l-Abbas-Abdallah,  the  representative  of  the 
line  of  Abbas,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  His  broth- 
ers, Aboo-l-Abbas  and  Aboo-Jaafar,  being  then  absent 
from  Damascus,  fled  to  Koofah,  (Kufah,)  where  the  former 
was  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  people,  (a.d.  749.)  Mer- 
wan, having  advanced  against  the  rebels  with  an  army, 
was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Damascus,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  Omeyyah  family  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  vengeance  of  the  new  caliph.  As-Seffah  died 
in  754.  Notwithstanding  his  severity  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  family,  he  is  represented  by  some  historians 
as  a liberal,  benevolent,  and  able  prince.  He  was 
esteemed  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  i.;  D’Her- 
belot,  “ Biblioth&que  Orientale.” 

Aboo-l-ala,  (Abfi-l-’ala,)  a/bool'  a'la,  a famous  Ara- 
bian- poet,  born  in  Syria  about  970.  When  only  four 
years  old,  he  lost  his  sight  from  the  small-pox.  He  used 
to  call  himself  “ the  doubly-imprisoned  captive,”  allud- 
ing to  his  blindness  and  the  voluntary  seclusion  in  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  soon  won  so  great  a 
reputation  that  his  house  was  filled  with  students,  who 
came  to  him  from  different  countries.  Died  in  1057. 

Abool-Cacem.  See  Aboo-l- Kasim. 

Aboolfaraj,  (Abft-l-faraj,)  a'bbol'  fdr'Jj,  (or  -fiir'aj,) 
an  eminent  Arabian  author  and  compiler,  a descendant 
of  Merwan  II.,  born  at  Ispahan  in  897.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  very  valuable.  Died  at  Bagdad  in  967. 

Aboolfaraj,  (Abu-1-  (or  Aboul-)  faraj,)  [written  in 
French  Aboulfaradge,  3,'bool'  fS/rij ; Latin,  Abul- 
fara'gius  or  Abulphara'gius  ; called  also  Barfie- 
br.'e'us,]  Gregorius,  an  eminent  historical  writer, 
born  in  Armenia  in  1226.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  of  Guba  by  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
the  Jacobite  Christians.  About  1266  he  was  chosen 
Primate  of  the  Jacobites,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1286.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  literature, 
— principally  history,  in  which  he  left  works  of  great 
value.  He  wrote  in  Arabic  and  Syriac.  His  talents 
and  virtues  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  Christians. 

See  Aboulfaradge,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Ger.craie.” 

Aboolfaraj  (Abu-  (or  Abou-)  1-faraj)  of  Ronah, 
a distinguished  Persian  poet,  born  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Ibraheem 
of  Ghiznee,  (Gazna.)  He  died,  it  is  supposed,  about  1090. 

Aboolfazl,  (Abft-l-fazl  or  Aboul-Fazl,)  Ybool'fiz’l. 
(commonly  pronounced  in  India  ub'dol-fuz’l,)  the  en- 
lightened minister  and  historiographer  of  Akbar,  the 
greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  In  1572  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  which  he  held  for  about  twenty-eight  years. 
He  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  about  the  year  1600, 
leaving  behind  him  the  justly-won  reputation  of  an  ex- 
cellent historian,  and  of  a wise,  virtuous,  and  truly  great 
man.  His  works  are  numerous  and  extremely  valuable. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  the  “Akbar  Namah,”  a 
minute  history  of  the  times  of  Akbar ; “Ayeen  Akbari,” 
(or  “ Ayin-i-Akbari,”)  “ Institutes  of  Akbar  ;”  and  a post- 
humous work  entitled  “ Muktoobat,”  (or  “ Maktubat,”) 
the  “ writings,”  or  “ letters,”  including  Aboolfazl’s  own 
correspondence. 

See  Aboulfazl,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giir,erale.” 

Aboolfeda,  ( Abfi-l-feda*  or  Aboulfeda,)  i'bobl' 
fSd'S  or  d-bdolTd-cia',  a prince  and  warrior,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  authors,  was  born  at 
Damascus  about  1273.  He  was  a direct  descendant 
from  Aiyoob,  (Aiyftb,)  the  founder  of  the  Aiyoobite  dynas- 
ty in  Egypt.  His  family  had  possessed  the  throne  of  Ha- 

* It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Latin  name  Abulfeda 
forms  the  genitive  very  irregularly — Abilfeual  This  peculiarity  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  A bit  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  has  m 
Arabic  A hi  for  its  genitive.  In  like  manner,  we  say  (in  the  nomi- 
native) AbA  TAlib;  but  Ibn  Abi  Tfllib,  the  “son  of  Abu  lAlib,  the 
change  of  0 (00)  to  i (ee)  being  necessary  to  mark  the  genitive  case. 
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mah,  but  the  fief  which  they  held  having  been  declared 
extinct  by  Nasir,  (or  An-Nasir-Ibn-Kalaun,)  Sultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Aboolfeda  was  deprived  of  his  inherit- 
ance. Upon  this  he  entered  the  service  of  the  sultan, 
and  was  with  him  in  all  his  wars  against  the  Tartars. 
Afterwards,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, the  sultan  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Hamah.  He  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  newly-acquired  dignity  until  his  death  in  1331. 
All  the  Moslem  writers  agree  in  representing  Aboolfeda 
as  a man  of  the  greatest  talents  ; he  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  and  courage  in  the  field  as  for  wis- 
dom and  prudence  in  the  divan.  In  spite  of  the  cares 
of  his  government,  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature.  He  has  left  valuable  works 
on  history,  geography,  and  medicine.  His  work  enti- 
tled “The  Description  of  the  Countries”  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  Arabic  geography 
which  exists.  His  great  history,  called  “An  Abridgment 
of  the  History  of  Mankind,”  is  a work  of  vast  erudition. 
Besides  containing  a history  of  the  Mohammedans  from 
the  birth  of  the  prophet  down  to  the  date  of  the  work 
itself,  (1328,)  it  furnishes  much  information  respecting 
Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  ancient  Per- 
sian dynasties,  the  Copts,  the  Hindoos,  etc. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale ;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Aboo-l-Hassan  or  Abu-1-  (Aboul-)  liassan, 

I'bool'  hls'san,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  who  flourished 
in  Morocco  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Aboo-l-Hassan,  (or  Abu-1-  (Aboul-)  hassan,)  writ- 
ten also  Aboul-Hagan,  a Samaritan,  who  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion  and  repaired  to  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Damascus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  vizier 
about  the  year  1231.  Accompanying  an  expedition  into 
Egypt,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  1251. 

Aboo-l-Hassan  or  Aboul-Hagan,  (Alee  (or  All) 
Ibn  Omar,  I'lee  Tb’n  o'mar,)  an  Arabian  astronomer 
of  Morocco,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  He  wrote  a valu- 
able treatise  on  philosophical  instruments,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Sedillot. 

Aboo-l-Kdsim,  Abu-l-k&sim,  or  Aboul-cacem, 
3.'bool'  ki'sim,  [in  Latin,  Albuca'sis  or  Abulca'sis,]  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabian  writers  on  surgery. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life ; he  is  supposed 
to  have  practised  medicine  in  Cordova  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  have  died  about  mo.  His  principal 
work,  which  treats  of  anatomy,  physiology,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  surgery,  is  one  of  extraordinary  value. 
That  portion  which  is  devoted  to  surgery  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  treatise  on  this  subject  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  especially  interesting 
and  valuable  to  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  surgical  art  in  its  various  departments. 

See  Wustenfeld,  “Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzte;”  Sprkn- 
gel,  “ History  of  Medicine.” 

Aboo-l-Khsim,  (Abu-l-khsim  or  Abou-l-cacem,) 

a distinguished  Mohammedan  theologian  and  poet,  born 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  Spain,  about  1143.  He 
visited  several  foreign  countries,  and  finally  settled  in 
Cairo,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a professorship.  He 
died  in  1194.  He  wrote  several  works  on  the  Koran, 
which  are  highly  esteemed. 

Aboo-l-K&sim  or  Aboul-Cacem,  a Turkish  gen- 
eral, lived  about  1050.  He  took  Nictea,  and  advanced 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  repulsed  by  Taticius, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Aboo-l-Kbsim-Mansoor.  See  Firdousee. 

Aboo-l-Kkatbr  orAbbl-  (Aboul-)  Khatt&r,  I'bobl' 
Kjt'tiR',  a governor  of  Spain  under  the  caliphs.  He 
was  a native  of  Arabia,  and  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Africa  to  quiet  the  contending  factions  by  which 
Spain  was  at  that  time  distracted.  He  arrived  in  C6r- 
dova  in  743  a.l>.  At  first  he  was  entirely  successful,  but 
at  length  a rebellion  broke  out,  which  he  was  unable  to 
quell ; and  he  was  finally  slain  by  the  conquering  party. 

Aboo-l-Maalee  or  Abbl-  (Aboul-)  Maalij  I'bool' 
ml'a-lec,  a learned  Persian  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Bahrain  Shah,  of  Ghiznee,  between  1 1 18  and  1152. 

Aboo-l-Makibiee  or  Abbl-  (Aboul-)  mahbnl, 
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1'bdbl'  mi-hl'nee,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  Al-Mamoon,  the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  between  813  and  833. 

Aboo-l-Wafb  or  Abbl-  (Aboul-)  Wafa,  i'bobl' 
wl'fl',  a distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
born  in  Khorassan  about  940 ; died  in  998.  He  was 
employed  at  Bagdld,  with  other  eminent  astronomers, 
to  correct  the  astronomical  tables  of  Aboo-l-Mahanee. 

Aboo-l-Waleed  or  Abbl-  (Aboul-)  Walid, 
i'bobl'  wi-leed',  a famous  Mohammedan  divine,  born  at 
Beja,  in  Portugal,  about  1012.  His  talents  and  learning 
attracted  the  notice  of  Al-Mciotamed,  King  of  Seville,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  which  position  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1081. 

Aboo-l-Waleed  or  Abbl-  (Aboul-)  Walxd,  a dis- 
tinguished Moslem  divine  and  historian,  born  at  Alep- 
po about  the  year  1400  ; died  1478. 

Aboo-l-Waleed-  (or  Abbl-  'Aboul-;  Walid-) Ibn- 
Jehwar — Ib’n-jeh'wlR  or  -jeh'war,  the  second  sul- 
tan of  Cordova  of  the  Jehwar  dynasty,  whose  capital 
was  treacherously  wrested  from  him  by  A1-M56 tamed. 
King  of  Seville,  about  the  year  1045  ; the  latter  haring 
with  a large  army  entered  Aboo-l-Waleed’s  kingdom, 
with  the  professed  object  of  assisting  him  against  Al- 
Mamoon,  King  of  Toledo.  Aboo-l-Waleed  died,  or  was 
killed,  soon  after. 

Abool-Waleed-Mohaxnxned-Ibn-Roshd.  See 

Averroes. 

Aboo-Mansoor,  (Abu-Mansur  or  Abou-Man- 

sour,)  S' trio  min'sboR',  a distinguished  astronomer, 
born  at  Mecca  in  855.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
caliph  Al-Mamoon,  who  appointed  him  president  of  an 
academy  of  astronomers  at  Bagdad,  and  committed  to 
his  superintendence  the  building  of  two  observatories. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Merwbu  or  Merouan, 
I'boo  me r' win',  a distinguished  Mohammedan  divine, 
born  at  Seville  about  1170.  He  was  for  several  years 
chief  justice  of  his  native  city.  Haring  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  he  died  at  Cairo,  on  his  return,  in  1237. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Mos'lem,  (or  -Muslim,  a 
general,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Omeyyah  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  that  of  the 
Abbassides,  was  born  about  720  A.D.  Neither  his  fidelity 
nor  the  greatness  of  his  merits  availed  him  against  the 
jealous  cruelty  of  a sovereign  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne.  Aboo-Jaafar  had  employed  him  in  quelling 
some  formidable  rebellions  which  threatened  to  dismem- 
ber the  empire.  But,  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  the  caliph,  having  invited  him,  with  every  mark 
of  friendship,  to  visit  him  in  his  palace  at  Roomeeveh, 
(Rumiyyah,)  caused  Aboo-Moslem  to  be  basely  assas- 
sinated, in  755.  Although  Aboo-Moslem’s  character 
was  undoubtedly  stained  with  many  crimes,  he  appears 
to  have  been  always  faithful  to  his  sovereign. 

See  Weil,  “ Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  voL  i.  chap,  xvii,  and  vul. 
ii.  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Nowfis — no-wiss',  an  Ara- 
bian poet,  born  about  744,  and  died  about  810  A.D. 

Aboo-  (Abb-  or  Abou-)  Obeyd — o'bad'  or  -oliTd', 
a noted  Mohammedan  geographer  and  historian,  born 
in  Spain  about  1040.  He  was  vizier  to  Mohammed, 
King  of  Almeria.  Died  about  1095. 

Aboo-  (Abb-  or  Abou-)  Obeydah — o-ba'dah,  a 
celebrated  Mohammedan  general,  who  commanded  un- 
der the  caliphs  Aboo-Bekr  and  Omar.  He  died  of  the 
plague,  at  Damascus,  in  639. 

Aboo-Reebftn  or  Abb-  (Abou-)  Rihan,  written 
also  Abou-Ryhan,  I'boo  ree'hSn',  a distinguished 
Arabian  astronomer,  born  about  970 ; died  in  103S. 

1 le  was  employed  on  several  embassies  by  Al-Mamoon, 
(Mamfln,)  Sultan  of  Kharasm. 

Aboo-Saeed  or  Abb-  (Abou-)  Said,  I'bod  sl-eed', 
the  ninth  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  race  of  Jcngis 
Khan,  ascended  the  throne  in  1317.  He  was  a weak 
prince,  being  ruled  first  by  his  favourite,  the  emir  Choo- 
ban,  and  afterwards  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  that 
nobleman.  He  died  in  1335,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Aboo-Saeed-Meerza,  ( Abb-Said-Mirzb  or  Abou 
Said  Mirzb,)  a'bdo  sl-eed'  meer'zt,  a prince  of  the 
Moguls,  born  about  1427,  was  a descendant  of  Tamerlane. 
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Having  invaded  Irak  and  Azerbaijan,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  1469. 

Aboo-  (Abfl-  or  Abou-)  Sahl-Isa,  3'boo  s3h’1  is'3, 
(or  ee'sa,)  an  eminent  Christian  physician  of  Ivhorassan, 
tutor  to  the  famous  Avicenna,  (Ibn-Seena.)  He  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Aboo-Salat  or  Abil-  (Abou-)s-Salat,  3'bod  s31'3t, 
(or  sll'at,)  a Spanish  physician,  astronomer,  and  poet, 
born  in  1068  ; died  in  1134. 

Aboo-  (Abou- or  Abu-)  Sofiftn,  (Sophiftn  or  So- 
phyftn,)  3'boo  so-fe-in',  a chief  among  the  Koreish,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  obstinate  hostility  to  the 
claims  of  Mohammed.  After  all  resistance  was  vain, 
he  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet  Aboo-Sofian  was  the  father  of  the  caliph 
Moaweeyeh,  the  founder  of  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  at 
Damascus.  (See  Mohammed.) 

Aboo-TAhir  or  Abu-  (Abou-)  Tahir,  3'boo  t3'hir, 
the  chief  of  a sect  called  Karmatians,  who,  with  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  followers,  took  and  plun- 
dered Koofah,  (Kftfah,)  Mecca,  and  several  other  cities  of 
Asia,  and  at  length,  in  931,  was  bold  enough  to  advance, 
with  only  500  horse,  to  within  a short  distance  of  Bagdad. 
He  suddenly  attacked,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner 
Abissaj,  (3'be-sij',)  whom,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
the  caliph  had  sent  against  him.  Died  in  943.  Bahrein, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Aboo-Tftlib,  (or  -Tftleb,)  Abfl-Thlib,  or  Abou- 
Talib,  (or  -Thaleb,)  3/boo  ti'lib,  written  also  Ebu- 
Thetlib,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  the  father  of  Alee, 
(Ali,)  who  married  the  prophet’s  only  daughter,  Fatimah. 
He  belonged  to  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  Died  about  620  a.d.  (See  Mo- 
hammed.) 

Aboo-  (Abfl-  or  Abou-)  Tftlib,  (pronounced  by  the 
Hindoos  ub'oo  tl'lib,)  a native  of  India,  born  at  Luck- 
now in  1752.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  East  India  Company  in  various  offices, 
civil  and  military.  At  length,  in  1800,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering  at- 
tentions by  the  royal  family  and  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  returned  to  India  through  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  He  wrote  a very  interesting  journal  of  his 
travels,  a translation  of  which  into  English  has  been 
published.  Died  in  1806. 

Aboo-  (Abu-  or  Abou-)  Temftm  — te-mim',  a 
famous  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Syria  about  805  A.D. 
He  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  Damascus  in  the 
service  of  a tailor.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Bagdad, 
where  he  was  munificently  patronized  by  the  caliph  and 
the  officers  of  his  court.  Died  in  845. 

Aboo-Yakoob-Y oosuf,  Abfl-Ya’kub-Yftsuf,  or 
Abou-Yakoub- Yousouf,  (or  -Yousef,)  a'bob  y3'- 
kobb'  yoo'soof,  (or  yoo'suf,)  the  third  sultan  of  Africa  and 
Spain  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father, 
Abd-el-Moomen,  in  1163.  In  1184  he  was  mortally 
wounded  before  the  walls  of  Santarem,  a fortress  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had 
besieged  with  a large  army.  Aboo-Yakoob  was  a mild 
and  enlightened  sovereign,  and  a patron  of  learning. 

Aboo-Yoosuf,  Abfi-Yusuf,  or  Abou-Yousef,  an 
eminent  Moslem  divine,  born  at  Koofah  (Kufah)  about 
731  A.D.  In  consequence  of  his  great  talents  and  legal 
knowledge,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  Bagdad,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  798.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  the  subject  of  the  famous  Haroun 
al-Raschid. 

Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob,  Abfi- Y ftsuf-Y a’kub,  or 
Abou  - Yousouf -Yakoub,  3'boo  yoo'soof  y3'kobb', 
surnamed  Almansoor,  ( Al-M ansOr,) “The  Victorious,’’ 
the  fourth  sultan  of  Africa  and  Spain  of  the  Almohade 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Morocco  in  1160.  He  succeeded 
his  father  Aboo-Yakoob-Yoosuf,  who  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Santarem,  in  1184.  Having  established  himself  on 
his  throne,  and  put  down  several  rebellions  in  his  Afri- 
can dominions,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  He  made, 
in  all,  three  expeditions  into  the  Spanish  peninsula  : in 
the  first  (1189)  he  took  captive,  of  both  sexes,  40,000 
persons,  whom  he  led  into  Africa  and  settled  at  Rabatt, 


near  Sale  ; in  the  second  (1190)  he  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Torres  and  the  town  of  Silves  in  Portugal ; in  the 
third  (1195)  he  defeated  the  Christians  under  Alphonso 
III.,  in  a great  battle  near  Valencia  ; after  which  he  took 
Calatrava,  Guadalajara,  Madrid,  Alcala,  and  Salamanca. 
He  died  at  Morocco  in  1 198,  leaving  behind  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  able  and  enlightened  prince.  He  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Almohade  sultans. 

Aboubecre.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abou-Bekr.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abou-l-Cacem,  (or  Kftsim.)  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Abou-l-Casim-Mansour.  See  Firdousee. 

Aboulfaradge.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Aboul-Haqan.  See  Aboo-l-Hassan. 

About,  i'boo',  (Edmond  Franqois  Valentin,)  a 
successful  and  pithy  French  writer,  born  at  Dieuze  (in 
Meurthe)  in  1828.  Having  passed  some  time  at  Athens, 
he  published,  in  1855,  a work  on  modern  Greece,  “La 
Grece  contemporaine,”  which  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  the  best  qualities  of  a truly  French  style.  His  ro- 
mance entitled  “Tolla”  (1855)  is  also  much  admired. 
He  has  written  several  novels,  among  which  are  “The 
King  of  the  Mountains,”  (1856,)  and  “Germaine,”  (1857,) 
and  a remarkable  political  work  on  the  “ Roman  Ques- 
tion,” which  shows  a decided  sympathy  for  the  liberal 
cause.  In  the  war  of  1870,  he  was  special  correspondent 
of  the  “Soir,”  and  in  1873  he  oecame  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Athenccum.  He  died  in  1883. 

Abou- Yousouf.  See  Aboo-Yoosuf. 

Aboville,  d’,  di'bo'vfel',  (Francois  Marie,)  Comte, 
a French  general,  born  at  Brest  in  1730.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  colonel  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  where  he 
directed  the  artillery,  (1781,)  became  a general  about 
1790,  and  opposed  Dumouriez  at  the  time  of  his  defec- 
tion, 1793.  Under  the  regime  of  Bonaparte  he  was  in- 
spector-general of  artillery,  and  senator.  Died  in  1817. 

Abrabanel,  3-BRl'n3-n SI',  [Span.  pron.  almost  3v-r3'- 
v3-nel',]  written  also  Abarbanel  and  Abrabaniel, 
(Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Spanish  rabbis, 
was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1437.  His  family,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  King  David,  had  dwelt  in 
Spain  from  a very  early  period.  The  parents  of  Abra- 
banel were  rich,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  his  edu- 
cation. Endowed  with  extraordinary  quickness  of  in- 
tellect and  great  powers  of  application,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  learning  of  that  time,  and  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  rabbis. 
His  great  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  Alphonso 
V.  of  Portugal,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  the 
most  important  affairs.  On  the  death  of  this  king,  in 
1481,  his  son,  John  II.,  yielding  to  the  bigoted  spirit  of 
that  age,  banished  Abrabanel  from  his  presence  and 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  at 
first  received  with  great  favour  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ; but  in  1492  a decree  was  promulgated  by  which 
all  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  their  property  confiscated.  Abrabanel  fled  at  first 
to  Naples ; he  afterwards  resided  for  a short  time  in 
several  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  at  last  died  in  Venice 
in  1508.  His  works  consist  of  commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  considered  by  the 
best  judges  to  display  not  only  the  greatest  learning,  but 
powers  almost  unrivalled  in  this  species  of  writing. 

See  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana Le  Long,  “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra J.  H.  Mai,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Abrabanielis,” 
1708. 

Ab-ra-da'tas,  a king  of  Susa,  who  at  first  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Assyrians,  but  afterwards  attached  him- 
self to  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Persia.  He  fell  in  the 
war  which  Cyrus  waged  against  Croesus. 

See  Xenophon’s  “ Cyroptedia,”  book  v. 

Abraham,  a'bra-ham,  [Heb.  DiTYIX,]  or  Abram, 
a'bram,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, was  born  at  Ur,  a city  of  Chaldea,  about  2000  years 
(it  is  supposed)  before  the  Christian  era.  “ Abraham” 
signifies  the  “ father  of  a numerous  people,”  and 
“Abram”  “exalted  father.”  In  consequence  of  his  ex- 
emplary obedience  and  trust  in  God,  he  has  been  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  “ father  of  the  faithful.”  He  died 
at  or  near  Hebron,  aged  175  years.  (See  Genesis  xi.-xxv.) 
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Abraham-a-Sancta-Clara  — ii-siink'ti  kliPri,  an 
Augustine  friar,  regarded  as  the  greatest  popular  preach- 
er of  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
ir.  Suabia,  in  1642.  His  proper  name  was  Ulric  Me- 
GERLE,  (ma'ger-li).  He  studied  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Vienna.  In  1662  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity ; in  1669  the  emperor  Leopold  appointed  him 
preacher  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1709, 
leaving  many  religious  works. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Oester- 
reichisches  Biographisches  Lexikon.”  Vienna,  iSsi. 

Abraham-Bar-Chasdai-HaUevi — baR-nas'dl'haF- 
leh-vee',  a Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  “ The 
Book  of  the  Soul,”  and  other  works. 

Abraham-Ben-Ckanania-Jagel  (or  -Jaghel) — 
kd-nd-nee'3.  yi'gel,  an  Italian  rabbi,  was  born  near  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a work  en- 
titled “ The  Book  of  Good  Doctrine,”  a catechism  on 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  which  is  much  cele- 
brated. He  embraced  Christianity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Camillus  Jaghel.  The  exact  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 

Abrakam-Ben-Dior — de'oR',  (The  Levite,)  a famous 
rabbi,  born  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a personal 
friend  of  Maimonides,  who  speaks  of  him  with  great 
respect.  He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion  about  the  year  1180. 

Abraham-Ben-Haja  (-h.Vyd)  or  -Chaja,  (-Kd'yi,) 
a Spanish  rabbi,  wrote  a treatise  “ On  Nativities,”  and 
one  entitled  the  “ Globe  of  the  World,”  (“  Sphaera  Mun- 
di,”  1546.)  Died  in  1105. 

Abraham-Ben-Isaac-Zahalon — zd-ha-lon',  a dis- 
tinguished Spanish  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  an  eminent  astron- 
omer, and  also  a poet.  He  was  banished  from  Spain 
with  the  other  Jews,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

Abrakam-di-  (or  de-)  Balmis— de  Ml'm^s,  a cele- 
brated Italian  rabbi  and  physician,  born  at  Lecce  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Died  about  1522. 

Abrakam-Zacuth  (or  -Zacut,  -zi-koot')  or  -Zacu- 
tko — zi-koo'to,  [Span.  pron.  th3.-koot'  or  thi-koo'to,]  a 
Spanish  rabbi  and  astronomer,  born  at  Salamanca  near 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
Jews  banished  from  Spain  in  1492.  On  leaving  his  na- 
tive country  he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  King  Emmanuel  and  appointed  astronomer 
and  chronographer  royal.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Abram,  t'bRftN',  (Nicholas,)  a learned  French  Je- 
suit, born  near  Charmes,  in  1589.  In  1636  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Pont-i-Mous- 
son.  Died  in  1655. 

Abranckes,  de,  di  fi-bRin'shSs,  (Alvaro,)  a Por- 
tuguese noble,  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  revo- 
lution which  occurred  in  1640,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Portugal. 

Abrantes,  S.-bRtin'tSs,  fourth  Marquis  of,  a Portu- 
guese nobleman,  born  in  1 784.  He  occupies  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  political  history  of  his  country  from 
1807  to  1824,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Louie,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  Portugal.  He  went  first  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1827. 

Abrantes,  Duke  of.  See  Junot. 

Abresck,  d'bRSsh,  (Friedrich  Ludwig,)  a learned 
German  author,  born  at  Hesse-IIomburg  in  1699.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  His  parents  had  1 
designed  him  for  the  Church,  but  his  own  inclinations 
led  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  classical  literature. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Notes  on  /Eschylus  and  Thucy- 
dides.” He  was  rector  of  the  College  of  Middelburg, 
1725-41.  Died  in  1782. 

Abreu,  d’,  d.Vbre-oo,  (Alexis,)  a distinguished  Por- 
tuguese physician,  born  about  1570.  In  1606  he  was  ap- 
pointed consulting  physician  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Died  in  1630. 


Abreu  y Bertodano,  de,  di i'bkS-oo  k bfR-to-w no 
(Felix  Jo.sfi,)  a Spanish  knight,  (caballero,)  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Regalia,  born  about  1720.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  international  law,  and  published, 
in  1746,  a “Treatise  on  Maritime  Prizes,”  (Tratado  ju- 
ridico-politico  sobre  Presas  de  Mar,”)  which  attracted 
considerable  attention.  From  1755  to  1760  he  was 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Tho 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Abreu  y Bertodano,  de,  (Jo st  Antonio,)  a Span- 
ish writer  on  international  law,  was  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Died  in  1775. 

Abrial,  t'lme'SK,  ( Joseph  An  dr  6,)  a French  advo- 
cate, born  in  1750,  at  Annonay,  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris.  He  was  sent  in 
1800  to  Naples,  in  order  to  organize  a republican  gov- 
ernment, in  which  work  he  manifested  great  ability. 
During  the  whole  of  his  administration,  his  mildness 
and  moderation  won  for  him  the  affection  of  the  Nea- 
politans. He  was  made  senator,  and  received  the  title  of 
count,  under  Napoleon,  but  was  nevertheless  one  of 
the  first  to  vote  for  his  dethronement  in  1814.  He  was 
afterwards  created  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in 
1828. 

Abriani,  3,-bRe-i'nee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Vicenza  in  1607.  He  was  employed  as  professor 
or  teacher  in  Genoa,  Verona,  and  Padua.  Among  his 
works  are  a volume  of  sonnets,  “Canzoni,”  etc,  and  a 
poetical  version  of  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry,”  (1663.) 
Died  at  Venice  in  1699. 

Abril,  J-BReel',  almost  i-vReel',  [in  Latin,  AprTlis,] 
(Pedro  Simon,)  a Spanish  grammarian,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  died  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  books,  some  of  which 
are  in  Spanish,  and  some  in  Latin 

Abruzzi,  i-bRoot'see,  a landscape-painter,  who  lived 
in  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Abruzzo,  i-bRoot'so,  (Baldassare,)  a Sicilian  philos- 
opher and  civilian,  born  about  1600;  died  in  1665. 

Ab'sa-lom,  [Heb.  CDlStsax,]  the  third  son  of  Da- 
vid, was  born  in  Hebron  after  his  father  ascended  the 
throne.  Possessed  of  winning  manners  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  person,  he  became  very  popular 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  and  at  length  sought 
openly  to  dethrone  his  father.  In  the  battle  which  was 
subsequently  fought,  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  al- 
though King  David  had  expressly  commanded  that  the 
life  of  his  son  should  be  spared.  The  rebellion  of  Ab- 
salom is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1036  B.c.  (See 
II.  Samuel  xiii.-xviii.) 

Absalon,  ib'sl-lon',  called  also  Axel,  a descendant 
of  Slagus,  was  born  in  Iceland  in  112S.  He  studied  in 
Paris,  and  in  1178  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Lund,  in  Scania,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1201.  Absalon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age ; he  was  a wise  counsellor  to  his  king,  a 
brave  general,  and  a generous  patron  of  learning. 

See  Estrup,  “Absalon  considerC  comme  hdros,  homme  d’£tat  et 
dveque,”  1856. 

Absckatz,  Sp'shits,  (Hans  Assmann — iss'mJn.) 
Baron  of,  a poet  and  statesman,  born  in  Silesia  in  1646. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  Universities  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Leyden.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  principality  of  Liegnitz,  and  afterwards  was  Sile- 
sian ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1699. 
He  is  ranked  among  the  principal  German  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  hymns  of  his  composition 
are  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Abskoven.  See  Apshovt.n. 

Abstemio,  Jb-sta'me-o,  or  Astemio,  [Lat  Abste'- 
mius,]  (Giampietro,)  an  eminent  teacher,  who  lived  in 
Friuli  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
school  was  attended  by  young  men  of  the  first  Italian 
families. 

Ab-stS'mI-us  Lau-ren'tl-us,  (]au-r?n'she-us,)  [It. 
Astemio,  Ss-ta'me-o,]  an  Italian  writer,  who  was  born 
at  Maccrata  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Besides  several  works  on  grammar  and  criticism,  and 
one  on  geography,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  a book  of  Fables, 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 

Ab-sjfr'tus  or  Apsyr'tus,  [Gr.  'AxjnyiToc;  Fr.  Ab- 
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SYRTK,  ib'siRt',]  a son  of  /Eetes,  King  of  Colchis,  was 
a brother  of  Medea,  who  took  him  with  her  when  she 
fled  with  Jason.  When  she  was  pursued  by  her  father, 
she  killed  her  brother  and  scattered  his  severed  limbs 
along  the  road,  in  order  to  retard  the  pursuit. 

ABU,  ABU,  or  ABU,  a prefix  to  many  Arabian 
names.  See  Aboo. 

Abu-Bakr,  (or  -Baer.)  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

Abubeker  or  Abubekr.  See  Aboo-Bekr. 

A-bu'ca-ra,  [Gr.  ’A fiovKapu,]  (Theodorus,)  a Chris- 
tian theological  writer,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  works,  mostly  in  Greek, 
though  a few  are  in  Arabic. 

Ab-u-dac'nus,  (Joseph,)  a native  of  Cairo,  who,  about 
the  year  1600,  was  a teacher  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  Be- 
sides some  grammatical  treatises  on  Hebrew,  he  wrote 
a “ History  of  the  Copts,”  (“  Historia  Jacobitarum  seu 
Coptorum  in  ZEgypto  Libya,”  etc.) 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Abulfaragiua.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abul-Faraj,  (or  Farage.)  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abulfeda.  See  Aboolfeda. 

Abul-Kfisim  or  Abu-l-Kfisim,  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Abu-l-Kfisim-Mansur.  See  Firdousee. 

Abulola.  See  Aboo-l-ala. 

Abulpharagius.  See  Aboolfaraj. 

Abul-Walid-Ibn-Roshd.  See  Averroes. 

Abundance,  d\  da'buN'dSNss',  (Jean,)  a French 
poet  and  satirist,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ; the 
name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  fictitious.  One  of  his 
works  is  entitled  “The  Great  and  Marvellous  Acts  of 
Nobody,”  (“  Les  Grands  et  Merveilleux  Faits  de  Nemo.”) 

Ab-jr-de'nus,  [’A/3ix5jp>6f,]  a Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a work  on  Assyria,  very  valuable,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  few  fragments  which  remain.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known. 

Acace.  The  French  spelling  of  Acacius,  which  see. 

Acacius,  a-ka'shems,  [Gr.  ’A/cd/cioj ; Fr.  Acace, 
i'kftss',]  a bishop  of  Caesare'a,  who  succeeded  Eusebius 
in  339  a.d.  Died  about  366. 

Acacius,  a philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  Caesarea, 
contemporary  with  the  preceding. 

Acacius,  a bishop  of  Beroe,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries. 

Acacius,  a bishop  of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
ransomed  7000  Persians  that  had  been  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Romans,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Acacius,  a patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  appointed  in  471  a.d.  He  was  ambi- 
tious and  crafty,  and  aimed  to  raise  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople above  all  other  Eastern  churches.  Died  in 
489. 

Ac-a-de'mus  [’Axa<5i?/iof]  or  Hec-a-de'mus,  an 
Athenian,  who  disclosed,  it  is  said,  to  Castor  and  Pollux 
the  place  where  their  sister  Helen  was  secreted.  The 
garden  or  grove  called  Academia , in  which  Plato  found- 
ed his  school  of  philosophy,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
named  in  honour  of  Academus. 

Acamapichtli,  i-k2.-mi-p4tch'tlee,  the  first  king  of 
Tenochtitlan  or  Mexico,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
according  to  the  Mexican  annalists,  in  the  year  1352. 
His  authority  extended  only  to  the  Aztecs  inhabiting 
the  island  on  which  Tenochtitlan  was  built.  Under  his 
reign  the  Aztecs  increased  in  fame,  stone  edifices  were 
built,  and  canals  were  constructed.  Died  in  1389. 

Ac'a-maa,  [’A/cd/raf,]  a son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
is  said  to  have  been  sent  with  Diomede  to  Troy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Helen.  According  to  Virgil, 
he  was  one  of  the  band  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse. 

A9arq,  d’,  df'stRk',  a French  critic  and  grammarian, 
who  was  born  in  1720  and  died  in  1 79“?- 

A-caa'tua,  [Gr.  ’A xamog;  Fr.  Acaste,  S'kfst',]  a son 
of  Pelias,  King  of  Iolcus,  was  one  of  the  Argonautae.  He 
married  Astydami'a,  who,  by  false  accusations,  produced 
an  enmity  between  Acastus  and  Peleus. 

Ac'ca,  a learned  bishop  of  Hexham,  a contemporary 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Bede.  Died  in  740  a.d. 

Ac'ca  Lauren'tia  (lau-rSn'she-a)  or  Larentia,  11- 


rSn'she-a,  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  she  was  a courtesan  who  was 
renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  who  bequeathed  a large 
sum  of  money  to  the  Roman  people  in  the  time  of  An- 
cus  Martius. 

Accama,  ilk'ka-ml,  (Bernard,)  a Dutch  historical 
and  portrait  painter,  born  in  Friesland.  Died  in  1756. 

Accarigi,  Ik-kl-ree'jee,  or  Accarisi,  Ik-ka-ree'sec, 
[Lat.  Accaris'ius,]  (Francesco,)  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law,  born  at  Ancona  about  1550.  He 
taught  successively  in  the  Universities  of  Sienna,  Parma, 
and  Pisa.  Died  at  Pisa  in  1622. 

Accarrigi,  (Jacopo,)  a native  of  Bologna,  who  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Mantua  Died 
in  1654. 

Accarisio,  lk-kl-ree'se-o, (Alberto,)  an  Italian,  born 
at  Cento,  near  Ferrara,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  an  Italian  grammar  of  some 
celebrity. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  It-chl-yo'lee,  (Donato,) 
a distinguished  Italian  scholar,  born  at  Florence  in  1428, 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aris- 
totle. Died  in  1478. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Filippo,)  a dramatic  writer 
and  composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1637;  died  in  1700. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Niccolo  or  Nicholas,) 
an  eminent  statesman,  born  at  Florence  about  1310. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  chief  adviser  of  J oanna,  Queen 
of  Naples,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  fine  personal  appearance.  Died  in  1366. 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Renier,)  a Florentine, 
who  obtained  possession  of  Athens  and  Corinth  about 
1364,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Athens. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Acciajuoli  or  Acciaioli,  (Zenobio,)  a classical 
scholar,  born  at  Florence  in  1461,  became  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  and  a friend  of  Politian.  He  translated 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret  into  Latin,  and  wrote  Latin 
verses,  which  were  praised  by  Giraldi  and  other  critics. 
Died  in  1519. 

Acciaj  uoli-Salvetti,  it-chi-yo'lee  sill -vet' tee,  (Ma  d- 
dalena,)  an  Italian  poetess  of  Florence,  wrote  “ Rime 
Toscane,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1610. 

Accioli,  S.t-cho'lee,  (Juan  de  Cerqueira  y Silva — 
di  sSR-ka'e-ri  e seel'vi,)  a Brazilian  historian,  born  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  his  works  is 
“ Historical  and  Political  Memoirs  of  the  Province  of 
Bahia,”  (6  vols.,  1835  and  the  years  following.) 

Accius,  ak'she-us,  or  Attius,  at'she-ijs,  (Lucius,)  a 
celebrated  Roman  tragic  poet,  born  about  170  b.c. 
None  of  his  dramas  has  come  down  to  us  entire;  but 
the  numerous  fragments  which  remain  justify  the  ad- 
miration with  which  the  ancients  regarded  him.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Sellars,  “ Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  chap.  v. 

Accius,  (Titus,)  a Roman  orator,  born  at  Pisaurum, 
(now  Pesaro,)  in  Umbria.  He  lived  about  70  years  B.c. 

Accolti,  ik-kol'tee,  (Benedetto,  or  Benedict,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1415.  He  was  doctor 
and  professor  of  law  at  Florence ; in  1459  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  republic,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1466.  He  wrote  a Latin  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  from  which  Tasso 
derived  the  materials  of  his  great  poem. 

Accolti,  ik-kol'tee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  cardinal, 
born  at  Florence  in  1497,  was  a grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, antj  a son  of  Michele  Accolti.  He  became  a 
cardinal  in  1527,  after  which  he  was  sometimes  called 
Cardinal  de  Ravenna.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin  poet, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  judges  as  Vida  and  Sadoleto,  and 
was  also  a patron  of  learning.  Died  in  1549- 

See  Aubery,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Accolti,  (Bernardo,)  a noted  Italian  poet  and  im- 
provisatore,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  was  a son 
of  the  historian  Benedetto,  and  uncle  of  the  preceding. 
Whenever  he  recited  his  verses  in  public,  great  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Died  about  1 535- 

Accolti,  (Francesco,)  a distinguished  Italian  lawyer, 
(better  known  as  Areti'nus  or  Aretino,  i-ri-tee'no,)  a 

th  as  in  this.  (JJT'See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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name  assumed  by  several  members  of  his  family,)  born 
at  Arezzo  about  1418,  was  a brother  of  Benedetto  the  his- 
torian. In  1440  he  was  made  professor  of  law  at  Bo- 
logna, and  in  1479  was  appointed  senior  professor  of 
law  at  Pisa,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  about 
1485.  Besides  a number  of  works  of  a strictly  profes- 
sional character,  he  wrote  several  essays  in  general  lit- 
erature, including  translations  fronj  the  ancient  authors. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d'ltalia.” 

Accolti,  (Pietro,)  Cardinal,  son  of  Benedetto  the 
historian,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1455.  He  held  for 
some  time  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Pisa;  afterwards,  in  1511,  he  was  made  Cardinal  of  St. 
Eusebius.  He  has  generally  been  called,  though  incor- 
rectly, Cardinal  of  Ancona : it  is  under  this  title  that  he 
is  said  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  preparing  the 
bull  against  Luther,  in  1520.  It  is  certain  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  influence  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  Died  in 
1549- 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Accolti,  (Pietro,  the  younger,)  grandson  of  Cardinal 
Benedetto,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  lectured  on  canon  law  at  Pisa. 

Accoramboiii,  flk-ko-rim-bo'nee,  (Fabio,)  an  Ital- 
ian lawyer,  born  in  1502.  In  1523,  or  soon  after,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Pisa, 
and  afterwards,  about  1527,  became  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Rome.  Died  in  1559. 

Accoramboni,  (Felix,)  an  Italian  philosopher  and 
physician,  a grandson  of  Geronimo,  noticed  below,  lived 
about  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Galen. 

Accoramboni,  (Girolamo,)  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  about  1467,  at  Gubbio,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  Leo  X.  chose  him  as  his  own  phy- 
sician. Died  in  1537. 

Accoramboni,  (Virginia,)  an  Italian  poetess,  was 
the  wife  of  Francesco  Peretti,  a nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  She  was  murdered  by  Luigi  Orsini  in  1585. 

See  Adry,  “Vie  de  V.  Accoramboni,”  1807. 

Accorso,  flk-koR'so,  [Fr.  Accurse,  i'kuRss',]  (Buo- 
no,  boo-o'no,)  wtitten  also  Buonaccorso,  [Lat.  Bo'nus 
Accur'sius,]  a celebrated  classical  scholar  and  rhetori- 
cian, native  of  Pisa,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  writings  of 
Caesar  and  other  Latin  classics. 

Accorso,  (or  Accursio,  fik-kooR'se-o,)  (Marian- 
gelo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  critic,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Accum,  dlc'kum  or  flk'kum,  (Friedrich,)  a German 
chemist,  born  at  Biickeburg  in  1769.  He  emigrated  to 
London  in  1793,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 
there  about  1802.  He  published  an  excellent  “ Practical 
Treatise  on  Gas  Light,”  (1815,)  which  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination  of  cities. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  “ On  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,”  (1822,)  and  “ Essay  on  Chemical  Reagents,”  (Lon- 
don, 1816.)  Died  in  Berlin  in  1838. 

Accurse.  See  Accorso  and  Accursius. 

Accursii,  ak-kur'she-I,  (Cervot'tus,)  second  son  of 
Accursius,  noticed  below,  born  about  1240;  died  in  1287. 

Accursii,  ak-kur'she-I,  or  Accursius,  ak-kur'she-us, 
(Franciscos,)  or  Accorso,  (Francesco,)  the  soiT'of 
Accursius  mentioned  below,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1225.  He  was  for  several  years  a counsellor  to  Edward 
I.  of  England,  and  afterwards  a professor  of  law  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  died  in  1293. 

Accursii,  (Wii.helmus,)  a third  son  of  Accursius, 
mentioned  below,  born  in  1246,  obtained  several  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  pope.  Died  about  1310. 

Accursius,  ak-kur'she-us.  (the  Latinized  form  of  Ac- 
corso,) [Fr.  Accurse,  it'kiiRss',]  an  Italian  lawyer, 
whose  Christian  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Fran- 
cesco, was  born  in  or  near  Florence  about  1182.  He 
was  for  many  years  a teacher  of  law  in  Bologna.  His 
“ Glossa,”  i.e.  a collection  of  glossir,  or  notes,  made  by 
different  commentators  on  Justinian,  is  very  celebrated. 
Died  in  1260. 


Acebedo,  4-th4-B5'Do,  (Don  Manuel,)  a Spanish 
historical  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1744,  and  died  in 
1800. 

A-ger'bas,  or  Sichaeus,  si-kee'us,  a Tyrian  priest, 
who  married  Dido  and  was  murdered  by  her  brother 
Pygmalion.  Servius  gives  Sicharbas  or  Sicharbes  for 
Sichaeus. 

Acerbi,  i-chJR'bee,  (ENRrco,)  an  Italian  surgeon, 
born  at  Castano,  near  Milan,  in  1785.  Died  in  1827. 

Acerbi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  traveller,  born  near 
Mantua  in  1773.  He  performed,  in  1799,  a journey 
through  Lapland  to  Cape  North,  and  published  a narra- 
tive of  that  journey  in  English,  (1802.)  In  1816  he 
founded,  at  Milan,  the  “ Biblioteca  Italians,  ” a period- 
ical of  some  merit.  Died  in  1846. 

Acernua.  See  Klonowicz. 

Aq'e-sas  [Gr.  ’A/ceudf]  or  Aceseus,  as'e-sus,  [’Axr- 
aev f,j  a celebrated  embroiderer  or  weaver  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, was  born  in  Cyprus.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown. 

Acesius,  a-see'she-jjs,  [’Axemor,]  a bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century. 

A-qes'tor,  [’A/ceorup,]  a sculptor  of  Gnossus,or  Cnosus, 
in  Crete,  lived  about  430  B.C. 

Acevedo  or  Azevedo,  fl-thi-va'uo,  (Felix  Al- 
varez,) a brave  Spanish  officer,  born  in  the  province 
of  Leon,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  revolution  of  1820.  Having  gained  a victory  near 
the  Minho,  he  was  shot  in  March,  1820,  by  some  roy- 
alists whom  he  had  approached  with  friendly  overtures. 
The  Junta  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  retained  on 
the  army  list  as  if  he  were  alive. 

Acevedo,  de,  d4  J-thi-va'oo,  (Alonzo  Maria,)  an 
advocate  in  the  royal  council  at  Madrid,  and  doctor  of 
canon  law  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  flourished 
from  about  1760  to  1770.  Died  about  1775. 

Acevedo,  de,  (Cristobal,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
historical  painter,  born  at  Murcia.  He  studied  with  B. 
Carducci,  at  Madrid,  about  1590,  after  which  he  worked 
in  Murcia.  He  excelled  in  design  and  in  grandeur  of 
expression. 

See  Cean-Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Ach,  (Johann  van.)  See  Achen. 

Achaemenes,  a-kem'e-nfez,  [Gr.  ’AyaiprvTf,]  the  fa- 
ther of  a line  of  Persian  kings,  named  from  him 
Ach/Lmrnid.-e,  (ak-e-men'I-de.)  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great 

Acheememdae.  See  Ach.emenes. 

Achaeus,  a-kee'us,  [Gr.  ’Axaioq ; Fr.  Acini e,  t'shk',] 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Achaeans,  was  said  to  be  a 
son  of  Xuthus,  a grandson  of  Helen,  and  a brother  of  Ion. 

Achaeus,  a Greek  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Eretria, 
484  b.c.  He  wrote  several  tragedies,  but  succeeded 
best  in  the  satiric  drama.  Only  a few  fragments  of  his 
works  remain. 

Achaeus,  a cousin  of  Antiochus  III.,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  re- 
belled against  his  sovereign,  he  was  taken  and  put  to 
death,  214  b.c. 

Achaintre,  S'shixtR',  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a French 
philologer,  born  in  Paris  in  1771,  became  a school- 
teacher. He  was  patronized  by  Firmin  Didot,  and  pro- 
duced good  editions,  with  notes,  of  Horace,  (1S06,)  Juve- 
nal, (1810,)  and  Persius,  (1812.)  Died  about  1830. 

Achard,  3'sIiSr',  (Antoine,)  a Swiss  Protestant  min- 
ister, born  at  Geneva  in  1696,  was  an  eloquent  preacher. 
He  settled  in  Berlin  in  1 724,  received  the  title  of  privy 
counsellor,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin  in  1 743.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  (1774.)  Died  in  1772. 

Achard,  aslitR',  (Claude  Francois,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1758.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ Description  of  Provence,”  (1787,)  and  “ Elements 
of  Bibliography,”  (3  vols.,  1807.)  Died  in  1809. 

Achard,  (Franz  Karl,)  a distinguished  German 
chemist,  son  of  Antoine  Achard,  born  at  Berlin  in  1753. 
He  was  elected,  in  1776,  a member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  The  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  beet-root  appears  to  have  engaged  his  especial 
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attention ; and  his  essays  on  the  subject  contributed 
much  towards  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  into 
France.  Among  his  works  is  “Lectures  on  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,”  (4  vols.,  1792.)  Died  in  1821. 

Achard,  (Louis  Am£d6e  Eugene,)  a French  writer 
of  fiction,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1814.  He  removed  to 
Paris  about  1838,  and  wrote  for  several  journals,  among 
which  was  the  “Charivari.”  His  romance  “La  Belle 
Rose”  (5  vols.,  1847)  obtained  success,  and  it  was 
followed  by  “ L’eau  qui  d >rt,”  (i860 ; ) “ Miss  Tempele,” 
(1861;)  “Histoired’un  Homme,”  (1863;)  and  “Madame 
de  Sareus,”  (1865.) 

Achards,  de  la  Baume  des,  (£l£ azar  F ran^ois,) 
a French  bishop,  born  at  Avignon  in  1679.  He  is  com- 
mended for  acts  of  charity  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles  in  1721.  Died  in  Cochin  in  1741. 

Acharius,  (Erik,)  a distinguished  botanist  and 
physician,  bom  at  Gifle,  in  Sweden,  in  1757.  He 
studied  at  Upsal,  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  As  a 
botanist,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  cryptogamous  plants,  and  especially  to  lichens.  He 
published  “ Lichenographia  Universalis,”  (1810.)  Died 
in  i8iq._ 

A-eha'tes,  [Fr.  Achate,  f'shft',]*  a friend  of  Tineas, 
whose  fidelity  was  so  exemplary  that  “ Fidus  Achates” 
became  a proverb.  (See  Virgil,  “Aineid,”  lib.  i.  188 
and  312.) 

Achates,  i-Kil't&s,  (Leonardus,)  one  of  the  early 
printers,  who  carried  the  art  from  Germany  into  Italy. 
He  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Achelom.  See  Antiquus. 

A-eli-e-lo'ua,  [’AxeAwof,]  a river-god  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, was  a son  of  Oce'anus.  The  poets  relate  that  he 
had  the  assurance  to  compete  with  Hercules  as  a suitor 
of  Dejanira,  and  was  defeated  by  that  hero  in  a combat. 

Achen  or  Aachen,  van,  vSn  i'Ken,  (Johann,)  writ- 
ten also  Acken,  Fanachen,  and  Janachen,  an  emi- 
nent German  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at 
Cologne  in  1552.  He  was  employed  at  Munich  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  afterwards  at  Prague  by  the  em- 
perors Rudolph  and  Matthias.  Died  at  Prague  about 
1620.  He  was  reputed  the  richest  artist  of  his  time. 

Achenbach,  (Ax ureas,)  a German  painter,  of 
the  Dusseldorl  school,  born  at  Cassel  in  1815.  He 
excels  in  landscapes  and  marine  views.  He  obtained 
a medal  of  the  first  class  at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he 
exhibited  “ High  Tide  at  O-tend  ; ” a “ Moonlight 
Scene,”  etc. : and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1864. 

Achenbach,  (Oswald,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  like  him  distinguished  as  a painter  of  landscapes, 
was  bom  at  Dusseldorf  in  1827.  In  1863  he  became 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy  there. 

Achen  wall,  (Gottfried,)  an  eminent  writer  on 
statistics,  born  at  Elbing,  in  Prussia,  in  1719.  He  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  science  of  statistics, 
(Staatswissenschaft,)  i.e.  “ the  science  or  information 
relating  to  States.”  He  appears  to  have  included 
in  the  terms  above  cited  all  those  facts  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  thorough  statesmanship. 
Accordingly,  in  his  lectures  he  treated  of  the  laws  of 
nations  and  history,  as  well  as  of  statistics  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  first  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg;  but  in  174.8  he  was  employed  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1772. 

Acherley,  ak'er-le,  (Roger,)  an  English  lawyer  and 
political  writer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  Britannic  Con- 
stitution, and  another  on  Free  Parliaments. 

Acheron.  See  Pluto. 

Achery,  d’,  di'shi're',  (Jean  Luc,)  a learned  French 
Benedictine  monk,  born  at  St  Quentin  in  1609.  His 
most  important  work  is  a collection  of  rare  documents, 
entitled  a “Gleaning  [Spicilegium]  of  certain  old  Wri- 
ters who  have  been  buried  in  the  Libraries  of  France,” 
(13  vols.,  1653-77.)  Died  in  1685. 

A-ehillas,  [Gr.  ’A*dUuf,]  an  Egyptian  general,  who, 
on  the  deatfi  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  appointed  regent 


* Chaucer  writes  the  name  Achate.  (See  the  “ House  of  Fame.”) 


of  Egypt  and  guardian  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  and  his  sistei 
Cleopatra.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsinoe, 
sister  of  Ptolemy. 

Achilles,  a-kil'16z,[Gr.’Axi/Uriif;  Fr.  Achille,  S'shfel'; 
It.  Achille,  d-k61'li,]  a celebrated  Grecian  warrior,  the 
hero  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  the  son  of  Peleus,  King  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  sea-nymph  Thetis  : hence  he  is  often 
called  Peli'des.  The  poets  feigned  that  his  mother 
dipped  him  into  the  river  Styx  to  render  him  invulnera- 
ble, and  that  he  was  vulnerable  only  in  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  He  led  to  the  siege  of  Troy  a 
band  of  Myrmidones  in  fifty  ships,  and  performed  great 
exploits ; but  he  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  To 
avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  he  again  took  arms,  and 
slew  Hector.  He  was  at  last  killed  by  Paris,  (or,  as  some 
say,  by  Apollo,)  who  shot  him  in  the  heel. 

See  “ Iliad,” passim,  and  “Odyssey,”  xxiv.  36. 

Achilles,  [Ger.  pron.  i-Kil'les,]  (Alexander,)  a Prus- 
sian nobleman,  whom  Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Persia.  Born  in  1584;  died  in  1675. 

Achilles  Tatius,  a-kil'16z  ta'she-us,)  [’A^i/Urii f Tu- 
Tiof,]  a Greek  poet  and  romance-writer,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  This 
writer,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  is  the  author  of  an 
astronomical  work  called  the  “Sphere.” 

AchiUini,  J-kil-lee'nee,  [Lat.  Achilli'nus,]  (Ales- 
sandro,) a celebrated  physician  and  philosopher,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1463.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  in  1485  be- 
gan to  teach  in  his  native  town  In  1506  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Padua ; 
but  three  years  after,  in  consequence  of  a war,  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1512.  He  left  sev- 
eral works  on  anatomy,  and  some  philosophical  treatises. 

Achillini,  (Claudio,)  [Lat.  Clau'dius  Achilli'- 
nus,] born  at  Bologna  in  1574,  was  professor  of  law 
successively  in  the  Universities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Parma.  He  wrote  poems  in  the  inflated  style  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  time.  He  was  a grandson  of  Gio- 
vanni Filoteo.  Died  in  1640. 

Achillini,  (Giovanni  Filoteo,)  a poet  and  anti- 
quary, brother  of  Alexander  the  physician,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538.  - 

Achish,  a'kish,  a king  of  Gath,  to  whom  David  fled 
from  Saul.  (See  I.  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

Achitophel,  (a-kit'o-fel.)  See  Aliithophel. 

Achmet.  See  Ahmed. 

Achmet  Geduc.  See  Ahmed  ICeduk. 

Achrelius,  fi-kree'le-ns,  (Daniel,)  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Abo,  wrote  a book  against  the  Copernican 
system,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

See  “ Biographiskt  Lexicon  ofvernamnkunnige  Svenska  Man,”  Up- 
sala,  1835. 

Achterveldt,  iK'ter-vSlt',  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  painter, 
who  died  in  1704. 

Achtschelling,  iKt'sK&l-ling,  (Lucas,)  a skilful  land- 
scape-painter, who  lived  at  Brussels  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a close  imitator  of 
nature. 

Acidalius,  as-se-da'le-us  or  it-se-di'le-us,  (Va'lens,) 
a German  classical  scholar,  born  at  Wittstock,  in  Bran- 
denburg, in  1567;  died  in  1595.  His  commentaries  on 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  other  Latin 
authors,  exhibit  much  critical  acumen. 

See  Leuschner,  “De  V.  Acidalii  Vita,  Moribus  et  Scriptis,” 
>757- 

Acier,  t'se-4',  (Michel  Victor,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1736 ; died  in  1799. 

A-qilT-us  Gla'brI-o,  (Manius,)  a Roman  general, 
who  became  consul  in  191  B.C.,  and  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  Antiochus  of  Syria,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Thermopylae.  He  also  subdued  the  Boeotians  and  Aito* 
bans.  A golden  statue  of  Acilius  Glabrio  was  the  first 
of  that  material  seen  in  Italy. 

Aq-in-dy'nus,  [’A/cmSwof,]  (Gregorius,)  a Greek 
monk  and  polemical  writer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople 
during  the  fourteenth  century. 

Acinelli,  J-che-nel'lee,  a Genoese  historian,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wrote  a “History  of  Genoa,”  (1745-47.) 
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Ack,  Ak,  (John,)  a distinguished  painter  on  glass, 
who  flourished  at  Brussels  about  1550. 

Acken,  (Jan  van.)  See  Achen. 

Ac'k^r-mann,  [Ger.  pron.  Ak'ker-miin',j  (Conrad,) 
a celebrated  German  comedian,  born  in  1710 ; died  in 
1771.  , . , 

Ackermann,  (Jacob,)  an  eminent  German  physiolo- 
gist, born  near  Mentz  in  1765.  lie  was  professor  of 
botany  and  afterwards  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Mentz.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anat- 
omy at  Jena,  and  in  1805  to  the  same  position  in  Hei- 
delberg, which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1813. 

Ackermann,  (Johann  Christian  Gottlieb,)  a 
physician  and  distinguished  classical  scholar  and  critic, 
was  born  in  Upper  Saxony  in  1 7 56.  He  studied  at  Jena 
in  1771,  and  subsequently  at  Gottingen,  under  the  cele-. 
brated  Heyne.  Some  years  after,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  the  University 
of  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1801.  Among  his  various 
works  the  lives  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  Greek 
physicians  deserve  particular  mention. 

Ackermann,  (Rudolph,)  a German  artist  and  dealer 
in  prints,  was  born  in  Saxony  in  1764.  He  settled  in 
London,  where  he  prospered  as  a print-seller,  and  estab- 
lished an  extensive  repository  of  arts,  which  had  a 
European  reputation.  He  published  coloured  engrav- 
ings and  lithographs,  and  an  annual  or  series  of  annuals 
entitled  “ The  Forget-me-not.”  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  lithography  as  a fine  art  into 
England.  According  to  Jerdan,  he  published  the  first 
annual  in  England.  Died  in  1834. 

Ac'land,  (Henry  Wentworth,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
dis'inguished  Englisii  phvsician,  born  in  1813,  graduated 
as  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1848.  In  i860  he  accompanied  the 
Ponce  of  Wales  to  America  as  his  medical  attendant. 
He  has  been  Regius  P ofessor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford 
since  1858,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Medical  Council. 

Acland,  (Lady  Harriet,)  wife  of  Major  Acland,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  British  army  under  Bur- 
govne.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1776-7,  of  which  she  wrote  a narrative.  Died 
in  1815. 

Aqdka.  See  Ashoka. 

Acoluth,  A'ko-loot',  [Lat.  Acolu'thus,]  (Andreas,) 
a distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  born  in  Silesia  in  1654, 
was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Died  in  1704. 

Acoluth,  (Johann,)  a German  theologian,  born  in 
Silesia  in  1628.  Died  in  1689. 

Acominatus.  See  Nicetas. 

Aconce.  See  Aconzio. 

Aconz  Kover,  i'konts  ko'ver,  (Stephen,)  a distin- 
guished Armenian  writer,  born  in  Transylvania  in  1740. 
His  ancestors  had  removed  from  Armenia,  in  Asia,  in 
1330.  He  was  chosen,  in  1800,  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  regarded  as  the  great  centre  of 
Armenian  learning.  Died  in  1824. 

Aconzio,  fi-kon'ze-o,  (Giacomo,  or  James,)  [Lat. 
aco'bus  Acon'tius,  (a-kon'she-us;)  Fr.  Aconce, 
'kftNss',]  a distinguished  writer,  born  at  Trent  about 
1500.  Having  relinquished  the  Catholic  and  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  he  left  his  native  country  about 
1557,  and,  passing  through  Switzerland,  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  1565.  He 
wrote  a book  entitled  “Stratagems  of  Satan,”  (1565,) 
which  has  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  His  work  on  the 
Best  Method  of  Acquiring  Knowledge,  evinces  an  acute 
understanding ; and  all  his  writings  show  him  to  have 
been  a man  of  learning  and  literary  taste. 

Ac'o-ris,  [Gr.  'A xoptf,]  a king  of  Egypt,  who  flou- 
rished about  380  B.C.  He  made  war,  though  with  little 
success,  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  King  of  Persia. 

Acosta,  a-kos'ta,  (CiiristovAo,  or  Christopher,)  a 
Portuguese  naturalist,  who  visited  India  to  procure 
drugs,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine  at  Burgos. 
He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  Drugs  and  Plants  of  the 
East  Indies,”  (1578.)  Died  about  1580. 

Acosta,  (Gabriel,)  a professor  of  theology  at  Coim- 
bra, Portugal,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 
Died  in  1616. 

Acosta,  (Joaquin,)  a native  of  South  America,  a 


colonel  of  engineers  in  the  service  of  New  Granada, 
published  a “Ilistorical  Compendium  of  the  Discoveiy 
and  Settlement  of  New  Granada,”  (1848,)  with  a good 
map  of  that  country. 

Acosta,  A-kos'ti,  or  d’Acosta,  di-kos'ti,  (Jos£,) 
a Spanish  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo 
about  1539.  He  went  to  South  America  as  a missionary 
in  1571,  returned  in  1588,  and  published  a work  entitled 
“ Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,”  (“  Histona 
Natural  y Moral  de  las  Indias,”  1590,)  which  was  much 
esteemed,  and  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
became  rector  of  the  University  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
died  in  1600. 

Acosta,  (Uriel,)  a Portuguese,  who  was  educated  as 
a Christian,  converted  to  Judaism,  and  afterwards  ex- 
communicated by  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  his  having 
written  against  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  killed  himself  in  1640,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  in  1647. 

See  his  Autobiography,  Leipsic,  1847;  Jell! nek,  “Acostas  Le- 
ben,”  1847. 

Acquapendente.  See  Fabricius  or  Fabrizio, 
Geronimo. 

Acquaviva,  Ik-kwl-vee'vi,  a noble  family  of  Naples 
that  has  produced  a number  of  distinguished  command- 
ers, statesmen,  and  men  of  learning.  Its  representa- 
tive has  for  several  generations  borne  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Atri. 

Acquaviva,  (Andrea  Matteo,)  Duke  of  Atri,  i'tree, 
a Neapolitan,  born  about  1460,  was  a munificent  patron 
of  learning.  Died  in  1528. 

Acquino,  ik-kwee'no,  a Piedmontese  chronicler,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Acquisti,  ik-kwis'tee  or  ik-kwis'tee,  (Luigi,)  an 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Forli  in  1744;  died  in  1824. 
He  worked  at  Rome  and  Milan.  A group  of  “ Venus 
pacifying  Mars”  is  considered  his  master-piece. 

Ac'ra-gas,  [Gr.  ’Axpuyaf,]  a celebrated  engraver  or 
chaser  in  silver,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Acrel,  S/kRel,  (Olof,)  an  eminent  Swedish  surgeon, 
born  near  Stockholm  in  1717.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  Paris  in  observing  the  practice  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  of  that  city,  he  entered  the  French 
army  in  1743  ; but,  after  serving  in  two  campaigns,  he  re- 
tired on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  Stockholm  in 
1807,  leaving  several  surgical  works. 

See  “ Biographiskt  Lexicon  bfvernamnkunnige  Svenska  Man/* 

Acrisius,  a-krish'e-us,  [Gr.  ’Axphnof,]  a son  of  Abas, 
King  of  Argos,  and  the  father  of  Danae,  whom  he  con- 
fined, it  is  said,  in  a brazen  tower  or  other  prison,  be- 
cause an  oracle  had  declared  that  she  would  bear  a son 
who  should  kill  her  father.  He  was  killed  accidentally 
by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae  by  Jupiter.  (See  Dan  af,) 

A'cron,  [Gr.  ’Axpuv,]  a celebrated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum,  (now  Girgenti,)  in  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

A'cron  Hel-e'nI-us,  a Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a commentary  on  Horace.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown. 

A-cro'nI-us  or  Acron,  A-kron',  (Jan,  or  John,)  a 
Dutch  physician,  born  in  1520.  Died  at  Bile  in  1563. 

A-crop-o-ll'ta,  [Gr.  ’Akpotto/Jttis,]  (Constantine,)  a 
Byzantine  writer,  lived  between  1250  and  1300.  He  was 
a son  of  George,  below  noticed. 

Acropolita,  (George,)  a celebrated  Byzantine  his- 
torian, born  at  Constantinople  in  1220.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperors  Ducas  (to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated) and  Michael  Palmologus,  and  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  (logotheta)  at  the  Byzantine  court.  He  was, 
moreover,  employed  on  several  important  embassies. 
His  greatest  work  is  a history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
from  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
1204  down  to  1260,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  again  took 
possession  of  the  city.  Died  in  1282. 

See  Gibbon,  “ History  of  the  Decline  and  Kali  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," chap.  Ixii. 

A-crot'a-tus,  [’Aaywrarof,]  King  of  Sparta,  was  the 
son  of  Arcus,  whom  he  succeeded  about  265  B.C.  Be- 
fore his  accession  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  de- 
fence of  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus  in  272.  After  a reign  of 
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one  year,  he  was  killed  in  battle  against  Aristodemus  of 
M egalopolis. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Pyrrhus.” 

Acs  or  Aacs,  Itch,  (Michael,)  a Hungarian  philos- 
opher, born  at  St.  Martin  in  1631.  Died  in  1708. 

Acs  or  Aacs,  (Michael,)  a theologian,  born  at  Raab 
in  1672,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1711. 

Actaeon,  ak-tee'on,  [Gr.  ’Aktcuuv  ; Fr.  Action, 
ik'ti'bN',]  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a hunter,  who  was  a 
son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a daughter  of  Cadmus. 
He  was  changed  into  a stag  by  Diana  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  his  own  hounds,  because  he  had  seen  that  goddess 
bathing. 

Ac-tis'a-nes,  [Gr.  ’Axriauv^f,]  an  ancient  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Ac'ton,  [Fr.  pron.  tk'tbN',]  (Joseph,)  an  officer  of 
Irish  descent,  born  at  Besan5on,  France,  in  1737.  He 
entered  the  navy  of  Tuscany,  became  a captain,  and  af- 
terwards passed  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  favour  of  the  queen,  and  his  own  intrigues,  procured 
his  promotion  to  the  office  of  minister  of  the  marine. 
He  was  prime  minister  from  1784  to  1798.  His  policy 
was  implacably  hostile  to  the  French.  Died  about 
l8ro. 

Acton,  (J  ohn  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg),  Lord 
Acton,  son  of  the  late  Sir  F.  Acton,  Bart.,  was  born 
in  1834.  In  1869  was  created  a Peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  Roman  Catholic 
controversy  with  his  pen  and  otherwise  for  several  years, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  self-styled 
“Liberal  Catholics.” 

A-cule-o,  (CAIUS,)  a Roman  knight  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  married  an  aunt  of  Cicero  the 
orator. 

A-cu'me-nus,  [’A Kovfievot;,]  an  Athenian  physician, 
and  friend  of  Socrates,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Acuna,  de,  di  i-koon'ya,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Za- 
mora, Spain,  distinguished  for  his  martial  exploits  in  the 
insurrection  of  Castile  in  1520.  He  was  strangled  in 
prison  in  1526. 

Acuna,  de,  (Cristoval,)  a Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at 
Burgos  in  1597,  wrote  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  exploration  of  the  river  Amazon  in  1639-41. 
His  work  is  entitled  “ New  Discovery  of  the  Great  River 
of  the  Amazons,”  (“Nuevo  Descubrimiento  del  gran 
Rio  de  las  Amazonas.”)  Died  about  1680. 

Acuna,  de,  (Hernando,)  a distinguished  Spanish 
soldier  and  poet,  born  about  1 500,  was  a friend  of  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega.  His  sonnets  and  eclogues  were 
much  admired.  Died  in  1580. 

Acuna,  de,  (Don  Pedro  Bravo,)  a Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippine  Islands,  distinguished  as  a war- 
rior and  naval  commander.  Flis  principal  exploit  was 
the  reconquest  of  the  Moluccas  from  the  Dutch  in  1606. 
He  died  the  same  year,  at  Manilla. 

A-cu-sI-la'us,  [’Axouai'Aaof,]  a Greek  historian,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  530  b.c. 

A' da,  a Carian  princess,  who  succeeded  her  husband 
on  the  throne  of  Caria  in  344  b.c.  When  Alexander 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  he  appointed  her  to  the  satrapy 
of  Caria. 

Ada,  i'di,  a countess  of  Holland,  deprived  of  her 
patrimonial  estate  by  William  of  Friesland.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  the  year  1218. 

A' da,  (Bar-Ahaba  or  -Ahavah,)  a celebrated  rabbi, 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Jewish  astronomers, 
was  born  at  Babylon,  a.d.  183.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  1 70  years. 

Adadurof,  i-di-doo'rof,  (Basil,)  a Russian  savant, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1709,  was  preceptor  to  Cathe- 
rine II.  He  wrote  some  scientific  works.  Died  in  1780. 

Adgeus  [’Adalof]  or  Addseus,  [’AiMaZof,]  ad-dee'us, 
a Greek  poet,  native  of  Macedonia,  flourished,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  320  b.c. 

A-dair',  (James,)  a trader  and  resident  among  the 
Chickasaw  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians,  pub- 
lished in  1775  a “ History  of  the  American  Indians,”  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish  their  descent  from  the 
Israelites. 

A-dair',  (James,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  and 


member  of  Parliament.  He  was  recorder  of  London 
about  1780,  or  after  that  date.  Died  in  1798. 

A-dair',  (James  Makit'trick,)  a Scottish  physician, 
born  in  1728,  died  in  1802.  He  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  a number  of  medical 
essays,  he  wrote  a pamphlet  against  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

A-dair',  (John,)  an  American  general  and  senator, 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1757.  He  served  in  the  wars 
against  the  frontier  Indians  in  1791-2-3,  was  a senator 
in  Congress  from  Kentucky,  1805-6,  and  in  1814  distin- 
guished himself  in  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  From  1820  to  1824  he  was 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  from  1831  to  1833  a repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  Died  in  1840. 

Adair,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  a noted  Scottish  hydrog- 
rapher,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ De- 
scription of  the  Sea-coast  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with 
Large  and  Exact  Maps  for  the  Use  of  Seamen.” 

Adair,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  able  English  diplomatist, 
born  in  London  in  1 763.  He  entered  Parliament  about 
1802  as  a friend  of  Fox,  and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Vienna  in  1806.  In  1808,  although  not  identified  in 
politics  with  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  on  a special 
mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  was  ambassador  at 
that  court  from  1809  until  1811.  In  1831  he  was  sent 
by  Earl  Grey  on  a special  mission  to  the  court  of  Bel- 
gium, and  in  1835  retired  from  public  service  with  the 
rank  of  privy  counsellor.  Died  in  1855,  aged  about  92. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  Nov.  1855. 

Adalard.  See  Adalhard. 

Adalbero,  d-diil-ba'ro,  or  Adalberon,  t'dfl'beh- 
rbN',  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  Fie  officiated  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  and  died  in  988. 

Adalbero,  a bishop  of  Laon  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  Hugh  Capet. 

Ad'al-bert,  [Fr.  pron.  i'dtl'baiR';  Lat.  Adalber'- 
tus,]  written  also  Al'debert  or  Aldeber'tus,  a French 
bishop  of  great  popularity,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  He  pretended,  it  is  said,  to  work 
miracles,  and  to  be  possessed  of  all  knowledge.  He  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric  for  heresy,  and  imprisoned, 
about  775  a.  d. 

Ad'al-bert,  [Ger.  pron.  a'dUl-bSRt',]  an  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about  1000  a.d.  He 
was  descended  from  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  and  became 
a favourite  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1072. 

Ad'al-bert  (Adalberto,  S-dJl-bSr'to)  I.,  son  of 
Boniface,  Count  of  Lucca,  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Tuscany.  His  son  Adalbert  (or  Adalberto)  II.  suc- 
ceeded him,  with  the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis.  Died 
about  888. 

Ad'al-bert  or  Adalber'tus,  Bishop  of  Prague,  called 
the  “Apostle  of  the  Prussians,”  commonly  known  as 
Saint  Adalbert,  was  born  in  939.  Fie  was  killed  in  997. 

Ad'al-bert,  an  eminent  prelate  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  When  Henry  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  in  1112,  Adalbert  was  one  of  the 
first  to  turn  against  him,  and  became  at  length  his  irre- 
concilable enemy ; and  on  his  death,  in  1 125,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  nephew,  Frederick  of  Suabia, 
from  being  elected  emperor.  He  died  in  1 137. 

Adalbert,  a'dai-bm',  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  a 
Prussian  prince,  cousin-german  of  Frederick  William 
IV.,  born  in  Berlin  in  1811.  He  entered  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  made  a voyage  to  Brazil,  of  which  he 
wrote  a narrative  : “ Passages  from  my  Travelling  Diary,” 
(“Aus  meinem  Reisetagbuch,”  1842.)  He  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  navy  about  1850.  Died  in  1873. 

Adalbertus.  See  Adalbert. 

Adalhard,  ad'a-lard',  [Lat.  Adalar'dus,]  an  abbot 
and  eminent  preacher,  allied  to  the  family  of  Charles 
Martel,  born  about  753.  Fie  stood  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  who  employed  him  on  several 
important  missions.  Died  in  826. 

A-dalo-al'dus,  a king  of  the  Lombards,  son  of  Agi- 
lulfus  and  Theudelinda,  was  born  at  Mu'tina  (Mod'cna) 
about  602  A.  D.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
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some  of  his  subjects  whom  his  tyranny  had  exasper- 
ated. 

Ad'am,  [Heb.  D1X,  i.e.  “ man,”]  the  first  man,  (see 
Genesis  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,)  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  created  a little  more  than  4000  years  before  the 
Christian  era ; though  according  to  the  computation  of 
some  writers,  his  date  should  be  placed  much  earlier. 

Adam,  J'dSN',  (Adolphe  Charles,)  a popular  com- 
poser, born  in  Paris  in  1803,  was  a son  of  Jean  Louis, 
noticed  below.  He  composed  with  extreme  facility.  In 
1844  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Institute.  Among 
his  works  are  operas  entitled  “ Le  Chalet,”  (1834,)  and 
“ Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,”  (1836.)  Died  in  1856. 

Adam,  a'dim,  (Albrecht,)  a German  painter  of  bat- 
tles, was  born  at  Nordlingen  in  1786.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  Among  his 
works  is  “The  Battle  of  the  Moskwa,”  (1835.)  Died  in 
1862. 

Ad'am,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  teacher  and  gram- 
marian, born  in  1741  in  Murrayshire,  Scotland.  In  1768 
he  became  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  high  school,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  acquired  a reputation  al- 
most unequalled  among  institutions  of  its  kind.  He 
published  his  “ Principles  of  Latin  and  English  Gram- 
mar” in  1772,  and  in  1791  his  “Roman  Antiquities.” 
Both  of  these  works,  until  within  a few  years,  have  been 
extensively  used  in  many  schools  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  His  “ Roman  Antiquities,” 
(1791,)  considered  the  most  creditable  of  all  his  works, 
immediately  established  his  reputation  as  a sound  and 
thorough  scholar.  In  1794  appeared  his  “Summary 
of  Geography  and  History,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
which  afterwards  passed  through  several  editions.  Be- 
sides the  foregoing,  and  a little  book  entitled  “ Classical 
Biography,”  he  published  a compendious  Latin  dictionary, 
(“  Lexicon  Linguae  Latina;  Compendiarium,”)  abridged 
from  a much  larger  work,  of  the  same  kind,  which  was 
never  finished.  He  died  in  1809. 

See  Alexander  Henderson,  “Life  of  A.  Adam,”  1810;  Cham- 
bers, “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen andStRWAL- 
ter  Scott’s  “Autobiography,”  which  contains  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars illustrating  Dr.  Adam’s  character,  both  as  a teacher  and  as 
a man. 

Adam,  (Daniel,)  a German  historian,  born  at  Prague 
in  1546.  Died  in  1599. 

Adam,  t'd6Nr,  (Francois  Gaspard,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Nancy  in  1710,  was  a brother  of  Lambert 
Sigisbert,  noticed  below.  He  worked  in  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin. Died  in  1759. 

Adam,  a'dim,  (Georg,)  a German  landscape-painter, 
of  Nuremberg,  born  about  1783  ; died  in  1823. 

Adam,  (Jacob,)  a German  engraver,  lived  in  Vienna 
about  1800.  He  engraved  plates  for  the  “ Bilder-Bibel” 
of  Vienna. 

Adam,  (Jacques,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Vendome 
in  1663;  died  in  1735.  He  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  De  Thou’s  Universal  History,  (16  vols.,  1734,)  and 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Ad'am,  (James,)  an  architect,  was  a brother  and  part- 
ner of  Robert,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1794. 

Adam,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  about  1760. 
He  had  great  success  as  professor  of  music  in  Paris,  and 
published  a “ Methode  de  Piano,”  (1802,)  which  was  very 
popular.  Died  in  1848. 

Adam,  (Jean  Victor,)  a French  painter  and  lithog- 
rapher, born  at  Paris  in  1801.  He  painted  several  bat- 
tle-pieces for  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  and  produced 
many  lithographs,  among  which  are  the  “Promenades 
and  Environs  of  Paris.” 

Adam,  (Lambert  Sigisbert,)  a distinguished  French 
sculptor,  born  at  Nancy  in  1700.  When  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  Academy 
at  Paris.  He  executed  several  groups  for  the  royal 
gardens  at  Versailles  and  Choisy.  In  1744  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  His 
works  were  less  remarkable  for  their  conception  than 
for  their  finished  execution,  and  arc  deficient  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  antique  art.  Died  in  1759. 

Adam,  i'dim,  (Melchior,)  an  eminent  German 
biographer,  born  in  Silesia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 


teenth century,  and  died  in  1622.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
many  eminent  men,  both  Germans  and  foreigners,  who 
lived  between  1500  and  1618.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Heidelberg.  One  of  his  works  is  entitled 
“ Lives  of  German  Philosophers,”  (“  Vitae  Germanoruni 
Philosophorum,”  4 vols.,  1615-20.) 

Adam,  (Nicolas,)  a French  grammarian  and  trans- 
lator, born  in  Paris  in  1716.  Died  in  1792. 

Adam,  (Nicolas  S&bastien,)  a younger  brother  of 
Lambert  Adam  the  sculptor,  whom  he  surpassed  in  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  art,  was  born  at  Nancy  in 
1705.  His  two  greatest  works  are  his  “Prometheus 
Chained,”  and  his  “ Monument  of  the  Queen  of  Poland.” 
He  was  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1778. 

Adam,  (Robert,)  an  architect,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1728,  and  died  in  1792.  He  and  his  brother  James 
erected  a number  of  mansions  for  the  nobility,  and 
public  edifices  in  different  parts  of  England.  His  style, 
though  strikingly  novel  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  has 
the  great  defect  of  excessive  and  minute  decoration ; and 
his  works  generally  are  deficient  in  unity  of  composition. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Adam,  (Rev.  Robert,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Udney  about  1770,  published  “The  Religious  World 
Displayed.”  Died  in  1826. 

Adam,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  bom  at  Leeds  in  1701,  and 
died  in  1784.  He  wrote  numerous  works  of  a religious 
character,  of  which  his  “ Private  Thoughts  on  Religion” 
(published  in  1786)  is  probably  the  best-known. 

Adam,  (Right  Hon.  William,)  a British  lawyer, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1 751,  was  chcien  a member  of  Par- 
liament in  1774,  fought  a duel  with  Charles  James  Fox 
in  1779,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the 
Commons  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings in  1788.  He  w s sworn  of  the  pi  ivy  council  in 
1815,  and  presided  over  the  Scottish  jury  court  for  the 
trial  of  civil  causes  from  1816  until  his  death  in  1839. 

Adam,  (William  Patrick,)  an  English  Lioeral 
statesman;  for  some  years  a Liberal  whip  in  the  H use 
of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Madras. 
Bom  in  1823,  died  in  1881. 

Adam-Billaut,  S' d&N'  be'yo',  commonly  styled  Mai- 
tre  Adam,  met’R  t'dAx',  (i.e.  “ Master  Adam,”)  a French 
poet,  and  a joiner  by  trade,  sometimes  called  the 
Joiner  of  Nevers.  He  was  patronized  by  the  great 
Conde,  and  pensioned  by  Richelieu.  Died  in  1662. 

Adam  of  Brem'en,  [Lat  Ada'mus  Bremen'sis,]  an 
ecclesiastical  author,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a history  of  the  efforts 
to  extend  Christianity  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
that  of  Henry  IV. 

Adam  de  la  Halle — deh'li-hil',  surnamed  Le  Bossu 
d’Arras,  leh  bo'sii'  dS'rass',  (i.e.  “The  Hunchback  of 
Arras,”)  a French  poet  of  tbe  thirteenth  century.  He 
wrote  a piece  called  “ The  Play  of  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess,”  (“  Le  Jeu  du  Berger  et  de  la  Bergere,”) 
which  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  modern 
drama. 

Adam  de  Marisco.  See  Adamus  Mariscus. 

Adamannus  or  Adamanus.  See  Adomnan. 

Adamanteo,  i-di-min-ta'o,  an  Italian  mathemati- 
cian and  Orientalist.  Died  in  1581. 

Adamantius,  ad-a-man'she-us,  [’Artauarnof,]  the  au- 
thor of  a treatise  in  Greek  on  physiognomy,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ. 

Adami,  i-di'mee,  (Adam,)  a German  ecclesiastic, 
statesman,  and  historian,  born  at  Muhlheim  about  1600. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  prelates  of  Wiirtemberg  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  congress  which  met  in  1643  to  nego- 
tiate the  peace  of  Westphalia  ; and  afterwards  wrote  an 
excellent  and  impartial  history  of  those  negotiations, 
“Arcana  Pads  Westphalicae,”  (published  in  169S.)  Died 
in  1663. 

Adami,  S-di'mce,  (Antonio  Filippo,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  prose-writer,  born  at  Florence  about  1720. 
Died  in  1761. 

Adami,  (Lionardo,)  an  Italian  author  and  excellent 
classical  scholar,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1690.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  ancient  Arcadia,  (1716.)  Died  in  1719. 
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Adami,  i-da'mee,  (Tobias,)  a writer  born  in  Saxony 
in  1581,  first  introduced  the  works  of  Campanella  to  the 
notice  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Died  in  1643. 

Adami-da-Bolsena,  d-dl'mee  da  bol-sa'nd,  (An- 
drea,) an  Italian  musician,  born  at  Rome  in  1663,  pub- 
lished a work  called  “ Observations  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Choir  of  Singers  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,”  (“  Os- 
servazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  dei  Cantori  della  Ca- 
pella  Pontificia,”  1711.)  Died  in  1742. 

Adamino,  d-dd-mee'no,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

Adamnan  or  Adamnanus.  See  Adomnan. 

Ad'ams,  (Abigail,)  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  was  born  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1744. 
She  was  married  in  1764  to  John  Adams,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1818.  Her 
“ Letters”  are  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  hints 
which  they  furnish  of  the  manners  of  her  country  at 
the  period  in  which  she  lived,  and  for  her  original  and 
graphic  notices  of  European  society. 

Adams,  (Amos,)  an  American  divine,  born  in  1727. 
He  published  several  sermons,  two  of  which,  giving  a 
“Concise  Historical  View,  etc.,  of  New  England,”  were 
republished  in  London.  Died  in  1775. 

Adams,  (Charles  Baker,)  an  American  naturalist, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1814.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College,  became,  in  1838,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  and  afterwards  of  chemistry  and  zoology  at 
Amherst  He  assisted  Professor  Hitchcock  in  his  geo- 
logical survey  of  New  York,  and  as  State  geologist  was 
engaged  for  several  years  in  a survey  of  Vermont.  He 
published  “Contributions  to  Conchology,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1853. 

Adams,  (Charles  Francis,)  an  American  diplomat- 
ist, the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  born  in  Boston 
on  the  1 8th  of  August,  1807.  He  passed  his  childhood 
mostly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1825,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  served  for  five  years  in  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Pie  was  nominated  at 
Buffalo,  in  August,  1848,  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
by  the  convention  of  Free-Soilers  which  nominated  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency. 

He  published  the  “ Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,” 
(10  vols.,  1850-56.)  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a Republican  by  the  voters  of  the  third  district  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  re-elected  in  i860,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He 
encountered  the  most  bitter  social  hostility  in  England, 
but  he  maintained  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  with  credit  in  the  difficult  and  important 
controversies  that  arose  during  the  great  rebellion. 
Among  the  principal  subjects  of  his  negotiations  was 
the  damage  inflicted  on  the  American  mercantile  marine 
by  piratical  war-steamers  built  in  England  and  depend- 
ing for  success  on  British  aid  and  sympathy. 

“ No  ambassador  in  recent  times/’  says  the  “ London 
Spectator”  of  Feb.  8,  1868,  “has  ever  had  to  fill  a posi- 
tion so  trying  to  the  equanimity  of  him  who  held  it 
through  the  rapid  and  extreme  changes  of  fortune  in  the 
State  of  which  he  has  been  the  mouth-piece.  . . . Mr. 
Ad  itns  must  have  entered  on  his  diplomatic  task  with  a 
just  sense  of  soreness,  which,  but  for  his  great  self-com- 
mand and  even  self-forgetfulness,  might  have  resulted 
after  the  most  lamentable  fashion.”  He  resigned  about 
F ebruary,  1868,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  August, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  tteaty  of  Washington,  and  in 
1876  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  post  of  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts.  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  North  A merican  Review  and  the  Christian  Examiner. 

Adams,  (George,)  an  English  optician  and  scientific 
writer,  distinguished  as  a maker  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments and  globes.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Treatise  on 
the  Construction  and  Use  of  Globes,”  ( 1 766,)  and  an  “ Es- 
say on  the  Microscope,”  (1771.)  Died  in  London,  1786. 

His  son  George,  born  about  1750,  was  also  an  op- 
tician. He  published  an  “ Essay  on  Vision,”  ( 1 789,)  and 
“Astronomical  and  Geometrical  Essays,”  (1789,  often 
reprinted.)  Died  in  1795. 


Adams,  (Hannah,)  one  of  the  earliest  female  writers 
of  America,  born  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1755. 
She  was  the  author  of  a “ View  of  Religious  Opinions,” 
(1784,)  “History  of  New  England,”  (1799,)  “Evidences 
of  Christianity,”  (1801,)  “ History  of  the  Jews,”  (1812,) 
and  of  several  other  works.  She  numbered  among  her 
friends  the  Abbe  Gregoire  and  other  distinguished  pei  - 
sons.  Died  in  1832. 

Adams,  (Rev.  Henry  Cadwalladkr,)  born  in 
1843.  He  was  made  Vicar  of  Dry  Sandford  near 
Abingdon,  in  1867,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
amongst  which  are  “ Barford  Bridge,”  “ Tales  of  the 
Civil  Wars,”  “ Falcon  Family,”  etc.  etc. 

Adams,  (Jasper,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Medway,  Massachusetts,  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1815,  and  soon  after  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  that  institution.  He  was  subsequently 
president  of  Charleston  College,  South  Carolina.  Died 
in  1841. 

Adams,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published  “ Index  Villaris  ; or, 
An  Alphabetical  Table  of  all  the  Cities,  Market  Towns, 
Parishes,  etc.,  in  England  and  Wales,”  (1680,)  which  has 
been  pronounced  the  best  work  of  its  kind. 

See  Gough,  “ British  Topography.” 

Adams,  (John,)  an  eminent  preacher,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1662,  was  chaplain  to  William  HI.  and  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  obtained  a prebend  at  Canterbury,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1708  for  a stall  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Windsor.  Fie  left  a treatise  on  suicide,  and  several  ser- 
mons. Died  in  1719  or  1720. 

Adams,  (John,)  an  American  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  1704.  Died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1740. 

Adams,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  statesman,  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  about  ten  miles  from  Boston, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1735,  O.  S.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Adams,  a farmer,  and  Susanna  Boylston. 
He  graduated  at  Flarvard  College  in  1755,  and,  while  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
taught  school  at  Worcester  for  two  years  or  more.  I11 
choosing  a profession  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ; but  he  found  he  could  not  assent 
to  the  orthodox  creed  in  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
reprobation.  “ His  disgust  at  the  doctrines  of  Calvin- 
ism,” says  John  Quincy  Adams,  “ was  perhaps  riveted 
by  the  opinions  which  he  found  disseminated  in  the  so- 
cial circle  into  which  he  had  been  introduced.”  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 758,  and 
afterwards  resided  with  his  father  at  Braintree  for  sev- 
eral years. 

“ For  the  profession  of  the  law,”  says  his  grandson, 
“John  Adams  had  been  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the 
endowments  of  nature  ; a sound  constitution  of  body,  a 
clear  and  sonorous  voice,  a quick  conception,  a discrim- 
inating judgment,  and  a ready  elocution.” 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  his  youth  was  Jonathan 
Sewall,  an  eloquent  lawyer.  In  1761  his  patriotic  zeal 
was  inflamed  by  the  argument  of  james  Otis  (which  he 
heard)  on  the  subject  of  writs  of  assistance.  Alluding 
to  the  time  and  place  of  that  plea,  John  Adams  said, 
“American  independence  was  then  and  there  born.” 
Fie  married,  in  1764,  Abigail  Smith,  (a  grand-daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Quincy,)  a woman  of  excellent  char- 
acter and  superior  talents.  The  passage  of  the  stamp  act 
in  1765  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  active  participation 
in  political  affairs.  At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Brain- 
tree he  offered  resolutions  or  instructions  addressed  to 
the  legislature,  which  were  approved,  and  were  adopted 
by  forty  other  towns  in  Massachusetts.  He  published, 
in  1765,  an  “ Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law.” 

The  same  year,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  James  Otis,  and  John 
Adams  were  employed  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  their 
counsel  to  support  an  important  memorial,  addressed  to 
the  governor  and  council,  praying  that  the  courts  of  law, 
which  had  been  closed,  might  be  reopened.  In  order  to 
induce  him  to  join  the  Tory  party,  he  was  offered  in  1763 
the  place  of  advocate-general,  which  he  declined.  He 
removed  from  Braintree  to  Boston  in  1768,  and  soon 
obtained  an  extensive  practice. 
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Me  had  now  become  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  intrepid  advocates  of  the  popular  cause ; 
yet  he  was  also  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  a moderator 
and  to  counteract  the  violent  excesses  of  the  patriots. 
He  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  trial  of  the 
soldiers  who,  when  attacked  by  a mob  in  Boston  in 
March,  1770,  had  fired  and  killed  several  persons.  In 
this  case  he  firmly  resisted  the  storm  of  popular  excite- 
ment and  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  general  court  (i.e.  the  legislature)  in 
1770.  “ It  was  not  as  a politician,”  says  Charles  Francis 

Adams,  “but  as  a lawyer,  that  John  Adams  was  first 
drawn  into  public  life.”  He  became  the  chief  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  patriots.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  December,  1773,  opened  the  active 
drama  of  the  Revolution  by  a resort  to  physical  force. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  five  delegates  sent  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  first  continental  Congress,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  To  his  friend  Sewall, 
who  urged  him  not  to  engage  in  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  revolution,  he  replied,  “ The  die  is  now  cast ; I have 
passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unalterable  determina- 
tion.” In  Congress  he  found  a fitting  arena  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  great  talents,  both  for  business  and  de- 
bate, which  ultimately  raised  him  to  the  leadership  of 
that  body.  His  diary  and  letters  give  a graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly. 

During  the  winter  of  1774-75  he  wrote,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Novanglus , a series  of  able  essays  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists.  These  first  appeared  in  a 
journal  of  Boston,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  his  collected  works.  After  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, (April,  1775,)  which  made  many  converts  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  he  returned  to  Congress.  The 
majority  of  the  members,  however,  were  still  disposed 
to  temporize,  and  adopted  another  petition  to  the 
king,  which  Mr.  Adams  opposed.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  It  appears  that  he 
was  the  first  to  propose  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  was  again  elected  to 
the  Federal  Congress  for  one  year,  and  went  to  Philadel- 
phia in  February,  1776.  In  a letter  dated  March  23, 

1776,  he  wrote,  “All  our  misfortunes  arise  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  southern  colonies  to  republican  govern- 
ment.” He  procured,  in  May,  the  passage  in  Congress 
of  a resolution  that  the  colonies  should  assume  the  duty 
of  self-government.  On  the  7th  of  June  a resolution 
was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adams,  that  these  colonies  “ are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  States.”  On  the  nth  of  June, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  prepare  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. This  measure  was  opposed  by  a strong  party, 
of  which  John  Dickinson  was  the  leader  and  spokes- 
man. In  reply  to  him,  Mr.  Adams  made,  about  July  2,  a 
memorable  speech,  in  reference  to  which  Jefferson  said, 
“John  Adams  was  the  ablest  advocate  and  champion  of 
independence  on  the  floor  of  the  house.”  “ He  was  the 
colossus  of  that  Congress.  Not  graceful,  not  eloquent, 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out 
with  a power  of  thought  and  expression  which  moved 
his  hearers  from  their  seats.” 

On  the  3d  of  July  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “The  second 
day  of  July,*  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America.  I am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great 
anniversary  festival.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  president,  or  chairman,  of  the 
board  of  war  appointed  in  June,  1776.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  twenty-five  committees  in  Congress.  He 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  France  in  November, 

1777,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  April,  1778,  to  learn  that  a 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  al- 


*  The  day  on  which  the  resolution  in  favour  of  independence  was 
passed:  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  various  amend- 
ments, was  not  agreed  to  until  the  4th,  and  then  onlv  after  a long  and 
vehement  debate. 
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ready  been  concluded.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  July,  1779,  and  in  the  ensuing  autumn  served 
in  the  convention  which  formed  a new  constitution  for 
Massachusetts.  Before  this  business  was  finished,  Mr. 
Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  negotiate  a treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  He  embarked 
in  November,  1779,  but  did  not  reach  Paris  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1780.  Having  changed  his  base  of  operations  to 
Amsterdam,  in  July,  he  was  authorized  in  January,  1781, 
to  act  as  minister  to  Holland.  The  difficulty  of  his  po- 
sition was  increased  by  the  intrigues  and  duplicity  of 
the  French  minister,  De  Vergennes,  who  induced  Con- 
gress to  revoke  Mr.  Adams’s  powers  to  negotiate  a treaty 
of  commerce.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens, 
who  had  been  appointed  joint  commissioners,  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  a treaty,  the  preliminary  articles  of 
which  were  signed  Novemoer  30,  1782.  He  was  minis- 
ter at  London  from  May,  1785,  until  the  spring  of  1788, 
during  which  period  he  published  a “ Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions.”  When,  in  1789,  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Adams  became  Vice-President  As  an  advocate  of  the 
Federal  constitution  he  was  identified  with  the  Federal- 
ist party,  by  which  he  was  again  elected  Vice-President 
in  1792.  In  the  first  Congress  he  gave  no  less  than 
twenty  casting  votes,  all  on  points  of  importance  in  the 
organic  laws,  and  thus  rendered  an  efficient  support  to 
the  policy  of  Washington.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion divided  the  Americans  into  two  parties,  Mr.  Adams 
joined  the  Anti-Gallican  party. 

In  1796,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney  were 
nominated  by  the  Federalists  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
to  his  wife,  under  date  of  January  20,  1796,  “ I am  heir-ap- 
parent, you  know,  and  a succession  is  soon  to  take  place.” 
His  friends  assert  that  General  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
favourite  leader  of  the  Federal  party,  used  his  influence 
to  elect  Pinckney  to  the  Presidency.  The  resuit  of  the 
canvass  was  that  Adams  received  seventy-one  electoral 
votes  and  became  President,  while  Jefferson  received 
sixty-eight  votes  and  became  Vice-President.  As  Pres- 
ident, Adams  retained  the  cabinet  ministers  appointed  by 
Washington,  viz.,  Timothy  Pickering,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
James  McHenry,  Joseph  Habersham,  and  Charles  Lee. 
With  the  first  two  of  these  secretaries,  however,  he  had 
no  cordial  relations.  In  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land he  maintained  neutrality ; but  the  French  Directory 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Americans  by  the  violation  of 
their  maritime  rights,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  envoys, 
Marshall  and  Pinckney,  from  France.  In  179S  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  organized  a new  army,  of 
which  General  Washington  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.  For  the  post  of  second  in  command  Wash- 
ington preferred  Hamilton,  whom  the  President  regard- 
ed with  ill  will  or  distrust ; but  the  general-in-chief  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  Hamilton  by  a “ menace  of 
resignation.”  In  February,  1799,  without  consulting  his 
cabinet,  Adams  nominated  a Mr.  Murray  as  minister  to 
the  French  Republic.  This  act,  which  Charles  Francis 
Adams  says  was  “ the  most  noted  event  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration,”  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  own 
party,  although  the  result,  by  averting  a war  with  France, 
was  probably  advantageous  to  the  country.  His  unpop- 
ularity was  increased  by  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the 
latter  of  which  made  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  on 
public  men  and  measures  a penal  offence.  In  May,  1800, 
he  removed  Mr.  Pickering  from  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  and  appointed  John  Marshall  in  his  stead. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1800  he  was  again  the 
Federal  candidate,  and  received  sixty-five  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  received 
seventy-three  votes.  In  March,  1S01,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  sank  into  neglect,  covered  with  obloquv 
by  both  of  the  great  political  parties.  A reaction  of 
public  sentiment,  however,  gradually  took  place  in  his 
favour,  and  his  faults — which,  indeed,  were  of  a kind  to 
impair  his  popularity  rather  than  his  usefulness — weie 
almost  lost  sight  of,  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  politic  d 
life,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  many  and  inestimable 
public  services. 
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He  began  to  write  an  Autobiography,  which  he  never 
finished.  Having  lived  to  see  his  son,  John  Quincy, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he  died  at  Quin- 
cy on  the  4th  of  July,  1826.  By  a remarkable  coinci- 
dence, Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day.  The 
character  of  John  Adams  as  drawn  by  Jefferson  before 
these  distinguished  men  had  become  rivals  for  the  suf- 
frages of  the  American  people,  is  probably  very  near  the 
truth.  He  says,  writing  from  Paris,  “A  seven  months’ 
intimacy  with  him  here,  and  as  many  weeks  in  London, 
have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him  closely. 
He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a bad  calculator  of  the  force 
and  probable  effect  of  the  motives  which  govern  men. 
This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said  of  him.  He 
is  profound  in  his  views  and  accurate  in  his  judgment, 
except  where  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to 
form  a judgment.” — Letter  to  Madison,  dated  January  ■to, 
1787. 

See  " The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,”  edited  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  Francis  Adams,  10  vols.  8vo,  1850-56 ; Bancroft, 
“History  of  the  United  States;”  Hildreth,  “History  of  the 
United  States;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1841;  “New 
York  Review”  for  January,  1842;  “North  American  Review”  for 
October,  1850;  Jared  Sparks,  “Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution.” 

Adams,  (John,)  a British  sailor,  was  one  of  the  mu- 
tinous crew  of  the  “Bounty,”  who,  in  1789,  sent  their 
commander,  Bligh,  adrift  in  a boat,  and  established  them- 
selves in  Pitcairn’s  Island.  After  some  of  his  comrades 
had  been  killed  by  the  natives,  he  became  religious, 
trained  his  children  in  habits  of  strict  morality,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the  colony.  His  proper 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Alexander  Smith.  Died  in 
1829.  An  account  of  this  colony  was  published  in  a 
“ Voyage  to  the  Pacific,”  etc.,  by  Captain  Beechey,  who 
visited  it  in  1825  ; also  by  Rev.  E.  Murray,  (1853.)  Lord 
Byron  has  made  the  history  of  this  colony  the  subject 
ot  a poem  in  four  cantos,  entitled  “The  Island.” 

See,  also,  Sir  John  Barrow,  “History  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.” 

Adams,  (John  Couch,)  an  eminent  English  astron- 
omer, born  in  Cornwall  about  1817,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  shares  with  Leverrier  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  although  he  was  anti- 
cipated by  that  astronomer  in  the  publication  of  the  dis- 
covery. He  began  his  researches  into  the  causes  of  the 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  as  early  as  1843, 
and  communicated  the  results  to  Professor  Airy  in  1845. 
In  November,  1846,  he  made  public  his  “Explanation 
of  the  Observed  Irregularities  in  the  Motion  of  Uranus.” 
He  received  the  Copley  medal  in  1848,  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1849,  and  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  in  1851.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  in  1858. 

Adams,  (John  Quincy,)  an  American  statesman, 
orator,  and  diplomatist,  the  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth 
of  July,  1767.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  President  John 
Adams,  above  noticed.  He  enjoyed  peculiar  and  rare 
advantages  for  education.  In  childhood  he  was  instruct- 
ed by  his  mother,  a grand-daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Quincy,  and  a woman  of  superior  talents.  In  1778, 
when  only  eleven  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  France,  attended  a school  in  Paris,  and  returned 
home  in  August,  1779.  Having  been  taken  again  to 
Europe  by  his  father  in  1780,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  learned  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  July,  1781,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Francis  Dana,  minister  to 
Russia.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  until  October, 

1 782,  after  which  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  in  Paris,  September  3,  1783.  Having  passed  some 
months  with  his  father  in  London,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  complete  his  education,  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1786,  and  graduated  in  1788. 

He  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, of  Newburyport,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791, 
and  began  to  practise  in  Boston.  In  1791  he  published 
in  the  “ Boston  Centinel,”  under  the  signature  of  Publi- 
cola,  a series  of  able  essays,  in  which  he  exposed  the  fal- 
lacies and  vagaries  of  the  French  political  reformers. 


These  papers  attracted  much  attention  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  signature  of  Marcellus  he  wrote,  in  1793, 
several  articles,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  observe  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
the  French  and  the  British.  “To  him,”  says  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, “ it  is  believed,  belongs  the  honour  of  first  publicly 
advocating  this  line  of  policy,  which  afterwards  became 
a settled  principle  of  the  American  government.”  These 
writings  having  commended  him  to  the  favour  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Holland 
in  May,  1794.  He  married,  in  July,  1797,  Louisa  Cath- 
erine Johnson,  a daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, who  was  then  American  consul  at  London.  In  a 
letter  dated  February  20,  1797,  Washington  wrote  to  the 
elder  Adams,  “ I give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we 
have  abroad,”  and  he  advised  the  President-elect  not  to 
withhold  promotion  from  him  because  he  was  his  son. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  accordingly  appointed  minister 
to  Berlin,  in  1797.  He  translated  Wieland’s  “Oberon” 
into  English,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Silesia,  which  he  visited  in  1800.  He  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Prus- 
sian government,  and  was  recalled  about  February,  1801. 

He  was  elected  a senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  term  beginning 
March,  1803.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  College,  and  ac- 
cepted that  office  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  to  his  senatorial  duties  while  Congress  was 
in  session.  His  lectures  at  Harvard  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  published  in  1810.  In  1805  he  endeav- 
oured to  procure  the  passage  of  a law  to  levy  a duty  on 
the  importation  of  slaves.  He  offended  his  political 
friends,  the  Federalists,  by  supporting  Jefferson’s  em- 
bargo act,  which  was  passed  in  December,  1807,  and 
thus  became  connected  with  the  Democratic  party.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  elected  another  person  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  resigned  his  seat  in 
March,  1808,  declining  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  rather  than  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Federalists, 
who  were  then  the  dominant  party  in  his  State.  He  sub- 
sequently gave  far  deeper  offence  by  charging  some  of  the 
Federal  leaders  with  a plot  to  dissolve  the  Union  and 
establish  an  independent  northern  confederacy.  This 
accusation  was  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  hostility  and  distrust  which  were  long  felt  towards 
New  England,  not  only  in  the  Southern,  but  also  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States. 

While  a member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Adams  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  able  and  eloquent  public  speak- 
er, as  well  as  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  March,  1809, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  minister  to 
Russia.  During  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was 
nominated  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  confirmed  February,  1811;  but 
he  declined  the  appointment.  His  influence  and  diplo- 
matic services  at  St.  Petersburg  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  amicable  relations  which  have  ever  since  been 
maintained  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In  ' 
1813,  Adams,  Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Russell  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  They  met  the  British  diplomatists  at  Ghent, 
and,  after  a protracted  negotiation  of  six  months,  signed 
a treaty  of  peace  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Monroe  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
in  1817.  In  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a diplomat- 
ist he  had  justified  the  confidence  of  Washington,  who, 
in  1797,  had  predicted  that  Mr.  Adams  would  “prove 
himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps.” 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  state  in  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  and  performed  them  with  a fidelity  and 
success  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  country. 
He  defended  General  Jackson’s  conduct  in  Florida,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  censured  him  for  tran- 
scending his  orders. 

According  to  Mr.  Seward,  “ Mr.  Adams  deserved 
and  received  a high  share  of  credit”  for  negotiating,  in 

(STITTSee  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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1819,  with  Spain,  a treaty  which  was  very  advantageous 
to  the  United  States. 

In  1824,  Adams,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Clay  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency ; all  Democrats,  and  pro- 
fessing substantially  the  same  political  creed.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  supported  by  the  Exstern  States  and 
New  York,  received  eighty-four  electoral  votes  ; General 
Jackson,  ninety-nine  ; Mr.  Crawford,  forty-one ; and  Mr. 
Clay,  thirty-seven.  Neither  of  the  candidates  having 
received  a majority  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  election 
devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  Aided  by  the 
influence  of  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  votes 
of  thirteen  States,  and  was  elected. 

He  appointed  Mr.  Clay  secretary  of  state,  Richard 
Rush  secretary  of  the  treasury,  James  Barbour  secretary 
of  war,  Samuel  L.  Southard  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
William  Wirt  attorney-general.  The  friends  of  Jack- 
son  were  indignant,  and  accused  Adams  and  Clay  of 
obtaining  their  success  by  “bargain  and  corruption.” 
Athough  Mr.  Crawford  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay,  after  the  elec- 
tion, “ I approved  of  your  vote  when  it  was  given,  and 
should  have  voted  as  you  did  between  Jackson  and 
Adams,”  yet  the  friends  of  Crawford  formed  a coalition 
with  the  Jacksonians  to  oppose  the  new  administration. 
Mr.  Adams  favoured  internal  improvements,  and  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  to  his  honour  that  he  refused  to  remove 
competent  men  from  office  merely  because  they  were 
his  political  opponents.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Pres- 
idential term  the  opposition  had  a majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  assailed  the  President  with  un- 
scrupulous and  bitter  hostility.  At  the  election  of  1828 
he  received  eighty-three  electoral  votes,  and  was  defeated 
by  General  Jackson,  who  received  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  votes.  His  defeat  was  probably  promoted 
by  the  charge  of  corrupt  collusion  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1825, 
although  that  charge  appears  to  have  been  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Quincy. 

In  1830  the  public  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams  to  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his 
seat  in  December,  1831.  He  continued  to  represent  his 
native  district  in  that  body  for  seventeen  years,  during 
which  he  was  constantly  at  his  post,  and  surpassed 
nearly  all  the  members  in  close  application  to  business 
and  tn  the  power  of  endurance.  “ In  every  respect,” 
says  Seward,  “ he  was  a model  legislator.”  He  usually 
acted  with  the  Whigs,  but  kept  himself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  party.  His  most  memorable  service  in  Con- 
gress was  his  defence  of  the  right  of  petition,  and  his 
inflexible  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power.  In  1836  the  opponents  of  slavery  began  to  send 
to  Congress  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Adams.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  a rule  that  no  petition  relating  to 
slavery  should  be  read,  printed,  or  debated.  “ With  un- 
wavering firmness,”  says  Seward,  “ against  a bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition,  exasperated  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  his  pertinacity — amidst  a perfect  tempest  of 
vituperation  and  abuse — he  persevered  in  presenting 
these  petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  amount  sometimes 
of  two  hundred  in  a day — demanding  the  action  of  the 
house  on  each  separate  petition.”  His  opponents  once 
made  a motion  to  punish  him  by  a vote  of  censure  for 
presenting  a petition  from  slaves ; but  they  were  baffled 
in  their  object  when  the  fact  was  announced  that  the 
said  petitioners  prayed  that  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  while  in  his  seat  in 
the  Capitol,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  He  died  on 
the  23d  of  that  month ; his  last  words  were,  “ This  is 
the  last  of  earth  1 I am  content  1” 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  was  popularly  known 
by  the  title  of  “the  Old  Man  Eloquent.”  He  kept  a 
copious  diary  of  his  public  life,  and  was  a voluminous 
writer  of  prose  and  verse.  Many  of  his  orations,  poems, 
and  discourses  have  been  published.  In  religion  he 
was,  like  his  father,  a Unitarian. 

See  Wilmam  H.  Seward,  “ Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,”  1849  ; 
Josiah  Quincy,  “ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,”  1 S*;S : 
HildretH;  "History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  vi.  (or  vol.  iii., 
Second  Scries.) 


Adame,  (Joseph,)  a physician  and  medical  writer, 
born  in  1756.  He  practised  in  London  from  1805  till 
his  death  in  1818.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Observations  on  Morbid  Poisons,”  (1796.)  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hunter,  and  appears  to  have 
adopted  to°  implicitly,  most  of  the  views  of  that  emi- 
nent physiologist. 

Adams,  (Nf.jiemiah,)D.D.,  an  American  divine,  born 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1806.  He  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Essex  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Boston,  but  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1870.  and  travelled. 
Among  his  various  publications  may  be  mentioned  “Re- 
marks on  the  Unitarian  Belief;”  “Friends  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament ; ” “ Life  of  John  Eliot ; ” and 
“ South  Side  View  of  Slavery,”  (1854,)  which  has  bce» 
severely  criticised  by  the  free-soil  press  of  America. 

Adams,  (Richard,)  an  English  non-conformist  minis- 
ter, born  in  Cheshire,  graduated  in  1644.  He  was  eject- 
ed from  a living  in  Bread  street,  London,  in  1662.  Died 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Adams,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  American  patriot  and 
orator,  born  in  Boston  on  the  27th  of  September,  1722, 
was  a second-cousin  of  President  John  Adams.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1740.  A few  years  af- 
terwards, on  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  ne  chose 
for  his  thesis  the  question,  “ Whether  it  be  lawful  to  re- 
sist the  supreme  magistrate  if  the  commonwealth  can- 
not otherwise  be  preserved  ?”  of  which  he  maintained 
the  affirmative.  In  early  life  he  applied  himself  to  mer- 
cantile business,  in  which  he  was  not  successful.  He  af- 
terwards served  as  collector  of  taxes  in  Boston.  Having 
gained  distinction  as  a political  writer,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  in 
1765.  He  continued  to  represent  Boston  in  that  assem- 
bly for  nine  years,  and  by  his  courage,  talents,  and  energy 
acquired  great  influence.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was 
a zealous  opponent  of  the  policy  of  the  British  ministers, 
and  an  advocate  of  independence.  John  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  written  in  1765,  after  some  notice  of  James  Otis 
and  others,  says,  “Adams,  I believe,  has  the  most  thor- 
ough understanding  of  liberty  and  her  resources  in  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  people,  though  not  in  the 
law  and  constitution,  as  well  as  the  most  habitual  radi- 
cal love  of  it,  of  any  of  them.” 

He  was  elected  a member  of  the  continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  two  popular  leaders  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon  offered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  June,  1775.  As  a member  of  Congress,  in  which 
he  continued  about  eight  years,  he  rendered  important 
services,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Adams  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  17S0,  served  afterwards  as 
a senator  of  that  State,  and  was  a member  of  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Federal  constitution  in  17SS. 
In  national  politics  he  favoured  the  Republican  or  Jef- 
fersonian party.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1 7S9 
to  1794,  and  in  1795  succeeded  John  Hancock  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  Having  been  several  times  re- 
elected, he  served  as  Governor  until  1797,  and  then  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  had  married  young,  and  had 
an  only  son,  whom  he  survived.  In  religion  he  was  a 
strict  Calvinist.  An  oration  on  the  independence  of  his 
country,  which  he  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1776,  has  been  published.  He  died  in  Boston,  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1803.  Respecting  his  merits  as  a speaker 
and  writer,  John  Adams  remarks  that  in  his  works  may 
be  found  “specimens  of  a nervous  simplicity  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence  that  have  never  been  rivalled  in  America.” 

See  “ Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,”  by  William 
V.  Wells,  3 vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1865:  see  also  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Americana ; ’ Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:”  Sanderson,  "Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;”  Bancroft,  "History  of  the  United 
States,”  vol.  v.  chaps,  x.  and  xix.;  Hildreth,  “History  of  the 
United  States,”  vol.  li. 

Adams,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  royalist,  noted  for 
munificence,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1580.  He  was  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1645.  Died  in  1667. 

Adams,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
who  was  rejected  for  non-conformity  about  1662.  He 
wrote  a work  called  “ Protestant  Union.”  Died  in  1670. 

Adams,  (William),  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
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Kent  about  1575.  He  entered  the  Dutch  navy  as  pilot, 
and  passed  some  time  in  Japan,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
rendered  important  services  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Died  in  1621. 

Adams,  (Rev.  William,)  distinguished  as  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1789. 
Besides  some  smaller  pieces,  he  published  “An  Answer 
to  Mr.  Hume’s  Essay  on  Miracles,”  (1752,)  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 

Adams,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
born  in  1814.  He  held  the  position  of  vicar  of  St.  Peters, 
Oxford.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross,”  (1842,  8th  edition,  1849,)  and  “Distant  Hills,” 
(4th  edition,  1847.)  Died  in  1848. 

Adams,  (William  Henry  davenport.)  an  Eng- 
lish writer  and  journal  st,  author  of  many  works  on  his- 
torical and  scientific  subjects. 

A'dam-son,  (Henry,)  a Scotti-hpoet,  who  lived  about 
1625.  He  was  a nephew  of  Patric  k Adamson.  Died  1639. 

Adamson,  (John,)  an  English  author,  born  in  1787. 
He  published  a “Memoir  of  Camoens,”  (1820,)  and 
“ History,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Portugal,”  (2 
vols.,  1842-46.)  Died  in  1855. 

Adamson,  (Patrick,)  an  eminent  Scottish  prelate 
and  writer,  born  at  Perth  in  1536.  He  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  on  its  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  in  1564  published  a poem  “ On  the  Superstitious 
Follies  of  the  Papists,”  (“  De  Papistarum  Superstitiosis 
Ineptiis.”)  In  1576,  through  the  influence  of  Morton, 
the  regent,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  An- 
drews. From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  almost  incessant  struggle  with  the  Presby- 
terian party,  who  were  growing  every  day  more  powerful, 
and  who  at  last  succeeded  in  deposing  him,  not  only 
from  the  primacy,  but  from  all  his  functions  as  a minis- 
ter. He  died  in  1592,  in  great  indigence.  Besides  the 

Eoem  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  translations  of  the 
00k  of  Job,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  in  Latin  verse. 

See  Calderwood,  “ History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland Cham- 
bers, “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen Spotts- 
wood,  “History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.” 

A-da'mus  Ma-ris'cus  or  Ad'am  de  Maris'co,  a 
learned  monk,  and  teacher  of  theology  at  Oxford,  born 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Roger  Bacon, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  speaks  of  him  as  an  eminent 
mathematician.  He  died  about  1260. 

A-da'mus  Mu-re-mu-then'sis  (or  Murimuthen- 
sis)  or  Adam  de  Murimuth,  Murimouth,  or  Mu- 
rymouth,  an  English  chronicler,  who  wrote  a “ Chron- 
icle or  History  of  his  Own  Time,”  extending  from  1303 
to  1337.  He  appears  to  have  been  employed  on  several 
important  missions  ; in  1323  he  was  ambassador  from  Ed- 
ward II.  (of  England)  to  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Ada'mus  Sco'tus,  (i.e.  “Adam  the  Scotchman,”)  a 
learned  bishop,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  author  of  a curious  dialogue  between 
the  Soul  and  Reason.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  little  or 
nothing  is  known. 

Adanson,  t'd&N's&N',  (Michel,)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Aix  in  1727.  His  family  were  of 
Scottish  extraction,  and  had  been  exiled  from  their 
country  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  He  was  distinguished  at  school  for  his  great 
application,  and  won  many  of  the  prizes  while  at  the 
College  of  Plessis.  In  1748  he  visited  Senegal,  in  Africa, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  and  in  spite  of  burning 
suns  and  drenching  rains  he  collected,  by  unremitting 
labour,  an  immense  number  of  new  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  objects  of  commerce,  clothes,  utensils,  and 
implements  of  war  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants ; made 
exact  maps  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled ; 
prepared  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  different 
nations  of  that  region,  and  kept  an  exact  register  of  me- 
teorological observations.  After  his  return  to  France, 
he  published,  in  1757,  his  “Natural  History  of  Senegal," 
(“  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Senegal,”)  and,  in  1763,  his 
“Families  of  Plants,”  (“Families  des  Plantes.”)  In 
these,  and  all  his  other  works,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus ; but  the  influence  and 
popularity  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  were  so  great  as 


not  only  to  resist  uninjured  all  the  efforts  of  his  talented 
and  powerful  assailant,  but  to  throw  for  a time  even 
Adanson’s  extraordinary  merits  into  the  shade.  Though 
on  the  publication  of  the  “Natural  History  of  Senegal”  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet 
he  passed  a considerable  portion  of  his  after-life  in  ob- 
scurity and  extreme  indigence  ; but  he  was  finally  main- 
tained by  a pension  from  the  French  government.  lie 
died  in  1806.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Adanson  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to 
the  Memoires  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; and 
also  prepared  an  immense  work  entitled  “ Universal  Or- 
der of  Nature,”  (“Ordre  Universel  de  la  Nature,”) — a 
sort  of  encycloptedia  of  natural  science, — which  has  never 
been  published.  He  read,  in  1761,  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a very  interesting  notice  (accompanied  by 
an  accurate  botanical  description)  of  the  baobab-tree, 
which  was  afterwards  named,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
botanist,  Adansonia.  As  a naturalist,  Adanson  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  rival  of  Linnasus  ; in  the  estimation 
of  Cuvier,  indeed,  he  ought  to  rank  far  above  the  illus- 
trious Swede.  His  eulogy  was  composed  by  Cuvier, 
who  represents  his  character  as  noble,  but  eccentric. 

See  Cuvier,  “ Eloge  d’Adanson,”  1819 ; Lejoyand,  “ Notice  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  M.  Adanson,”  8vo,  1808  ; “ Observations  sur 
feu  M.  Adanson,”  by  his  nephew,  M.  Adanson  ; “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G6n£rale.” 

Adashe£  S-dl-sh§f',  or  Adashev,  written  also  Ada- 
schew,  (Alexis,)  an  eminent  Russian  statesman,  who 
was  the  minister  and  favourite  of  Ivan  IV.  from  1547  to 
1560.  Plis  administration  was  distinguished  for  its  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  enlightened  policy.  Having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  died,  in  prison,  at 
Dorpat,  in  1561. 

See  Karamzin,  “History  of  the  Russian  Empire.” 

Adashef  or  AdaBhev,  (Daniel),  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a successful 
expedition  which  he  commanded  against  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars in  1559.  Two  years  after,  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
order  of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  sovereign.^ 

Addemeeree  or  Addemirl,  surnamed  Kemal-ED* 
Deen,  (or  -ed-Din,)  (“  Perfection  of  the  Faith,”}  a dis- 
tinguished Arabian  naturalist,  born  in  Egypt  about  1350. 
The  best-known  of  his  works  is  “ The  Lives  of  Living 
Creatures.”  Died  about  1405. 

Adderley,  (Sir  Charles  Bowyf.r,)  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  1814.  He  has  held  office  under 
several  administrations ; under  the  last  Conservative 
Government  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  works  and  pamphlets  on  colonial 
policy  and  other  subjects. 

Ad'ding-ton,  (Anthony,)  an  English  physician,  the 
confidential  Iriend  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  practised  at 
Reading,  and  died  in  1790. 

Addington.  (Henry,)  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1756.  and  educated 
with  Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  political  world;  in  1789  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1801, 
on  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  he  succeeded  that  great 
statesman  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  opposition  party  obliged  him  to 
resign  the  reins  of  Government,  which  he  did  in  May, 
1804;  the  king,  as  a mark  of  his  favour,  then  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.  He 
became  home  secretary  in  1812,  and  retiied  lrom  public 
life  in  1822.  Died  in  1844. 

Addington,  (Stephen,)  D.D.,  a dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Northampton,  England,  about  1730,  and  died  in 
1796.  He  wrote,  besides  other  religious  works,  a life  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

See  Wilson’s  “Dissenting  Churches." 

Ad'dI-stpn,  (Alexander,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
judge,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was 
born  in  1759.  Died  at  Pittsburg  in  1807. 

Ad'diaon,  (G.  H.,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1793;  was 
a youth  of  high  promise  when  he  died,  in  India,  in  1815, 
leaving  a work  called  “Indian  Reminiscences,”  ( 1 83 7 . ) 

Addison,  (Joseph,)  an  English  author,  pre-eminent 
as  an  essayist,  humorist,  and  moralist,  was  born  at  Mil- 
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ston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1672.  He  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Addison. 
He  attended  school  at  the  Charter  House,  from  which, 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  passed  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  with  a stock  of  classical  learning  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a master  of  arts.  In  1689  he  removed 
to  Magdalen  College,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years. 
He  acquired  at  college  a high  reputation  as  a writer  of 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  probably  excelled  all  his  con- 
temporaries. His  first  English  composition  was  a piece 
of  complimentary  verse  addressed,  in  1694,  to  Dryden, 
who  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with  this  tribute,  and 
became  a friend  of  the  author.  Addison  wrote  the  crit- 
ical preface  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the 
“ Georgies,”  (1697.) 

His  friends  destined  him  for  the  church,  to  which  his 
opinions  and  nabits  of  thought  were  well  adapted.  Be- 
fore he  had  decided  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a profes- 
sion, he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Charles  Montagu, 
the  eminent  Whig  financier,  to  whom  he  dedicated  an 
elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  (1697.)  He 
was  persuaded  by  Montagu  to  decline  the  clerical  pro- 
fession and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  course  of  his  life  was  determined  in  1699,  when  he 
received  an  annual  pension  of  £300,  and  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  France  and  Italy,  partly  with  the  design  to  qualify 
himself  for  diplomacy  by  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. At  Paris  he  met  with  Boileau,  who  complimented 
him  highly  on  his  Latin  poetry.  He  passed  many  months 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  friend 
Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  a “ Letter  from  Italy,”  in 
verse,  (1701,)  which  was  greatly  admired.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  King  William  and  the  removal  of 
his  Whig  friends  from  office,  Addison  was  deprived  of 
his  pension  in  1702.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
end  of  1703. 

One  morning  he  was  surprised  to  receive,  in  the  garret 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Haymarlcet,  a visit  from  Mr. 
Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  on  behalf  of 
the  chief  minister,  Godolphin,  requested  him  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  (1704.)  The  result  of 
this  visit  was  “ The  Campaign,”  which  was  received 
with  immense  applause  by  the  public,  and  procured  for 
the  author  a commissionership  as  an  earnest  of  greater 
favours.  He  published  an  interesting  “Narrative  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy,”  which,  before  it  was  reprinted,  sold 
for  five  times  the  original  price.  His  next  work  was  the 
opera  “ Rosamond which  failed  on  the  stage  through 
the  fault  of  the  music,  but  was  completely  successful  as 
a publication. 

In  1705  Addison  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state,  through  the  influence  of  Halifax  and  Somers,  who 
had  formed  a coalition  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1708,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion rose  to  speak,  but  could  not  overcome  his  diffidence, 
and  made  no  further  effort  to  become  a debater.  His 
literary  talents  and  character,  however,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Whig  party,  for  at  that  time 
public  opinion  was  influenced  more  by  the  pen  than  by  the 
tongue.  “ When  these  things  are  duly  considered,”  says 
Macaulay,  “ it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  Addison 
should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than  any  other 
Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of  literary  talents, 
been  able  to  climb.” 

He  was  chiefsecretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  in  1709,  with  a salary  of  about  ,£2000.  In 
this  year  his  friend  Steele  began  to  issue  “ The  Tatler,” 
which  afforded  to  Addison  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
genius  in  a new  department  of  literature.  His  graceful 
style,  his  genial  spirit,  his  excellent  invention  and  inimi- 
table humour  rendered  The  Tatler,  and  its  successor 
“ The  Spectator,”  extremely  popular.  The  Spectator 
was  issued  daily  from  March  1,  1711,  until  December  6, 
1712,  and  was  revived  in  1714  as  a tri-weekly  paper. 
Addison  wrote  about  three-sevenths  of  The  Spectator, 
the  success  of  which  was  such  as  no  similar  work  has 
ever  obtained.  The  circulation  of  it  amounted  to  nearly 
four  thousand  copies.  For  some  particular  papers,  it  is 
said,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  required.  These  essays  exerted 
a great  and  salutary  influence  on  society.  “ He  not  only 


made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
“ but  taught  it  to  others.  . . . He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice,  and 
easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  has 
restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not 
to  be  ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  charac- 
ter, ‘ above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,’  ” Although 
the  Whigs  were  defeated  in  the  general  election  of  1710, 
Addison  was  so  popular  that  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment without  a contest  On  this  occasion  Swift  writes, 
“ I believe  if  he  had  a mind  to  be  king,  he  would  hardly 
be  refused.” 

In  1713  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  “Cato,”  which 
was  greeted  with  “thunders  of  unanimous  applause,” 
and  obtained  more  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries 
than  any  other  of  his  works ; but  this  favourable  esti- 
mate has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  a later 
age.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1714,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  regency  or  lords  justices. 
Soon  after  that  date  he  again  became  chief  secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  exchanged  this  office 
for  a seat  at  the  board  of  trade  in  1715,  and  began  to  pub- 
lish “The  Freeholder,”  his  best  political  work.  After  a 
long  courtship,  he  married,  in  1716,  the  Countess-dow- 
ager of  Warwick,  who,  according  to  Johnson,  “thought 
herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.”  He  became  one  of  the  two  principal 
secretaries  of  state  in  the  new  ministry  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  but  remained  in  office  only  eleven  months. 
His  retirement  is  attributed  to  ill  health  and  inefficiency 
as  a public  speaker. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  leaving  no  child 
but  a daughter,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  his  step-son,  Lord 
Warwick,  “ I have  sent  for  you  in  order  that  you  might 
see  in  what  peace  a Christian  can  die  !” 

The  two  gravest  faults  charged  against  him  are  his 
habit  of  drinking  wine,  and  his  insidious  enmity  to  Pope. 
The  former  has,  in  all  probability,  been  much  exagger- 
ated, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly disproved.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  never  had 
any  better  foundation  than  Pope’s  morbid  suspicion. 
(See  Pope,  Alexander.) 

Addison’s  colloquial  powers  are  extolled  by  several 
authors.  Lady  Mary  Montagu  said  that  “ she  had  known 
all  the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.”  “ Addison’s  conversation,”  says  Pope,  “had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I have  found  in  any 
other  man.  But  this  was  only  when  familiar : before 
strangers,  or  perhaps  a single  stranger,  he  preserved  his 
dignity  by  a stiff  silence.”  “ His  humanity,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, “is  without  a parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless 
power  without  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more 
formidable  than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous  ; 
and  that  pow'er  Addison  possessed  in  boundless  meas- 
ure. But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find, 
in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  left  us,  a single  taunt 
which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  . . . The 
numerous  fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and 
grotesque,  but  always  graceful  and  happv,  which  are 
found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  poet, — a rant  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners, 
of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the 
first  class.” 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.”  Macaulay, 
“Essays,”  article  Addison:  Strklr,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  J.  Addison,”  1724:  Dus  Maizbaux,  ’Viedc  J.  Addi- 
son:” LucvAiKtN,  " Life  of  Joseph  Addison,”  1S47  ; Ei-win,  “Life 
of  Addison,”  1857:  “Biographia  Britannica:”  Villkmain,  “Coursdc 
Literature." 

Addison,  (Rev.  Lancelot,)  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1632,  and  educated  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  l ie  passed  seven  years  at  Tan- 
gier as  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  and,  after  his  return, 
published  “ West  Barbary,  or  a Short  Narrative  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,” 
(1671,)  which  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in 
England  and  foreign  countries.  He  became  a royal 
chaplain  about  1670,  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1683,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry  in  1684.  Among  his  writings  are 
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several  religious  treatises,  and  a work  on  “ The  Present 
State  of  the  Jews,  (more  particularly  relating  to  those  in 
Barbary,”)  (1675.)  lie  died  in  1703,  leaving  three  sons  : — 
Joseph;  Gulston,  who  died  Governor  of  Madras;  and 
Lancelot,  who  was  eminent  as  a classical  scholar. 

See  Wood,  “Athena  Oxonienses.” 

Adel,  d'del,  or  Adils,  a'dils,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  Sweden,  whose  history  is  lost  in  fable.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

Adelaar.  See  Adeler. 

Adelaide,  dd'dl-ad,  [Ger.  Adelheid,  d'del-htt',]  an 
empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  Rudolph  II.,  and  wife 
of  Otho  I.,  (surnamed  the  Great,)  was  born  in  931.  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  her  husband,  she  governed  the 
empire  with  great  ability  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  her  son,  Otho  II.  She  was  afterwards  regent 
during  a part  of  the  minority  of  Otho  III.  She  died  in 
999,  universally  beloved,  and  is  regarded  as  a saint, 
though  her  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

Adelaide,  ad'e-lad,  [Fr.  Adelaide,  i'di'lt'id',]  (Ma- 
dame,) the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born,  in 
1732,  at  Versailles.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, she,  with  her  sister,  Madame  Victoire,  left  their 
native  country  for  Italy.  She  died  at  Trieste  in  1800. 

Adelaide,  ad'e-lad,  Queen  of  England,  born  in  1792, 
was  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  was 
married,  in  1818,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  became 
William  IV.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Doran,  “ Life  of  Queen  Adelaide.” 

Adelaide,  i'di'li'M',  (Eugene  Louise,)  a French 
princess,  born  in  Paris  in  1 777,  was  a sister  of  King  Louis 
Philippe.  She  was  an  exile  from  1792  until  1814.  In 
1830  she  urged  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  she  had 
much  influence,  to  accept  the  crown.  Died  in  1847. 

Adelais  (S d'ld'  or  i'deh-ld')  of  Louvain,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  second  queen 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  born  about  1 103,  and  mar- 
ried in  1 1 21.  Her  beauty  was  celebrated  under  the  des- 
ignation of  “The  Fair  Maid  of  Brabant.”  After  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  she  married  William  de  Albini,  an 
English  nobleman,  and  died  in  1151. 

Ad'el-ard  or  Athelard,  a king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  727,  and  died  in  740. 

Adelard  of  Bath,  [Lat.  Adelar'dus  Bathonien'- 
sis,]  a student  of  natural  science,  who  lived  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  a book 
entitled  “ Concerning  the  Natures  of  Things,”  (“  De  Na- 
turis  Rerum,”)  and  made  a translation  of  Euclid  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin,  at  a time  when  this  work  was  almost 
unknown  in  Western  Europe. 

Adelbert.  See  Adalbert. 

Ad'el-bold,  [Lat.  Adelbol'dus,  Adelbal'dus,  or 
Athei.bal'dus,]  a bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  piety,  and  was  a great  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  Died  in  1027. 

Adelburner,  i'del-booR'ner,  or  Adelbulner,  d'del- 
bool'ner,  (Michael,)  a German  mathematician,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1702,  became  professor  at  Altdorf  in  1743. 
He  published  an  astronomical  journal,  called  “ Commer- 
cium  Astronomicum,”  (1735-40,)  which  had  great  suc- 
cess. Died  in  1779. 

See  Mo.ntucla,  “ Histoire  des  Mathdmatiqucs.” 

Adelcrantz  or  Adelkrantz,  d'del-kRSnts',  the  name 
of  two  Swedish  architects,  father  and  son.  The  latter, 
Charles  Frederick,  who  was  the  more  eminent,  was 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1716,  and  died  in  1796. 

Adeler,  d'd£l-er,  also  written  Adelaar,  (Cord  or 
Conrad  Sivertsen,)  a famous  admiral,  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1622.  He  entered  the  service  of  Venice  in  his 
youth,  and  obtained  command  of  a fleet.  In  1654  he 
gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  the  admiral  Ibrahcem  Pasha.  The 
King  of  Denmark  recalled  him  in  1663,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  navy.  Adeler  was  appointed  grand  ad- 
miral in  1675,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Ad'el-frid,  a Saxon  king,  was  slain  in  battle  in  617. 

Ad-el-gi'sus,  called  also  A'del-eliis,  the  only  son 
of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longobards.  Though  a brave 


prince,  he  was  defeated,  with  his  father,  by  Charlemagne, 
in  773  ; after  which  he  fled  to  Constantinople.  Little 
else  is  known  respecting  him. 

Adelgisus,  a prince  of  Beneventum,  (now  Benevento,) 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  own  relations  in  878. 

Adelgreiff,  a'del-gRlf',  (Johann  Albrecht,)  a noto- 
rious fanatic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  claimed  to 
represent  God  on  earth.  He  was  beheaded  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1636. 

Ad'el-man,  (or  d'dSl-mdiT,)  an  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  Bishop  of  Brescia. 

Adelon,  id'lbN',  (Nicolas  Philibert,)  a French 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Dijon  about  1780.  He  was 
a favourite  pupil  of  Chaussier,  with  whom  he  co-operated 
in  the  first  volumes  of  the  “ Biographie  Universelle.” 
In  1823-24  he  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Physiology 
of  Man,”  (4  vols.)  He  obtained  the  chair  of  legal  medi- 
cine in  Paris  in  1826,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  so  late 
as  1858.  Died  in  July,  1862. 

Adelstan.  See  Athelstan. 

Adelung,  d'deh-loong,  (Friedrich,)  a German  phi- 
lologist, born  at  Stettin  in  1768,  was  a nephew  of  Johann 
Christoph,  noticed  below.  He  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  preceptor  to  the  grand  duke 
Nicholas,  (afterwards  emperor,)  and  a counsellor  of  state. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Relations  between  the  San- 
scrit and  Russian  Languages,”  (1815,)  and  an  “ Essay  on 
the  Sanscrit  Literature  and  Language,”  (1830.)  Died  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1843. 

See  Gretsch,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Russe.” 

Adelung  or  Adlung,  dd'loong,  (Jacob,)  an  organist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  near  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  in 
1699  ; died  in  1762. 

Adelung,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a distinguished  phi- 
lologist and  lexicographer,  born  near  Ankiam,  in  Pome- 
rania, in  1732.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  general 
literature  and  philology,  to  which,  from  about  the  year 
1761,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  all  his  time  and  thoughts. 
He  wrote  several  historical  works,  which,  however,  have 
attracted  but  little  attention.  That  on  which  his  fame 
principally  rests  is  his  “Attempt  at  a Complete  Gram- 
matico-Critical  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language,” 
(“Versuch  eines  vollstandigen  Grammatisch-Kritischen 
Worterbuches  der  Hochdeutschen  Mundart.”)  This 
great  German  work  has  been  compared  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson  ; but  Adelung’s  is  supe- 
rior to  Johnson’s  in  its  definitions,  and  in  all  that  relates 
to  etymology.  His  dictionary  attracted  great  attention 
in  Germany ; and,  as  a reward  for  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  to  German  literature,  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  chief  librarian  of  the  public 
library  of  Dresden,  with  the  title  of  Hofrath,  (“  court- 
counsellor,”)  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Among  the  defects,  however,  of  Adelung’s  dictionary 
may  be  named  : 1st,  an  excessive  partiality  for  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Saxony,  which  caused  him  to  reject  words  used 
in  other  parts  of  Germany  ; 2dly,  his  fastidious  rejection 
of  all  new  words  not  sanctioned  by  what  he  considered 
good  authority.  Besides  writing  a German  grammar, 
and  several  other  books  illustrating  his  own  tongue,  he 
commenced  a great  work,  entitled  “ Mithridates,  oder 
Allgemeine  Sprachen-Kunde,”  a general  treatise  on  lan- 
guage, which  was  finished,  after  his  death,  by  J.  S.  Vater. 
Died  in  1806. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruder,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedic “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Adelwalch,  ad'el-w61k,  a king  of  Sussex,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  in  686. 

Ad'e-mar'  [Lat.  Adema'rus]  or  Aymar,  d'mfR',  a 
French  historical  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

Ad-e-ma'rus,  a courtier  of  Otho  III.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Duke  of  Spoletum 
(Spoleto)  and  Marquis  of  Camerino,  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Adenez  or  Adenes,  id'ni'  or  t'deh-ni',  sometimes 
written  Adans,  surnamed  Le  Roi,  (leh  Rwd,)  a cele 
brated  minstrel,  born  in  Brabant  about  1240.  He  was 
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first  patronized  by  Henry  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
afterwards  by  Philip  the  Bold,  King  of  France.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Adeodat.  See  Dieudonn6. 

Adeodato,  i-di-o-dl'to,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

Ader,  t'daiR',  (Guillaume,)  a physician  and  medical 
writer,  who  lived  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Adet,  S'di',  (Pierre  Auguste,)  a French  politician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Nevers  in  1763.  He  was  sent,  in 
1795,  as  minister  to  the  United  States,  but  resigned  or 
suspended  his  office  in  1797,  on  account  of  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  neutrality.  Having  returned  to  France,  he 
became,  in  1809,  a member  of  the  legislative  body.  He 
published  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  (1804.)  Died  in 
1832. 

Adgillus  (ad-jil'lus)  I.  and  IL,  two  dukes  of  Fries- 
land, who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

Adhad-ed-Daulali,  (or  -Eddoulat.)  See  Azad-ud- 
Dowlah. 

Adh-dhahebee  or  Adh-dhahebi,  aD-rji'heh-bee', 
(almost  ath-tha'hSh-bee',)  written  also  Al-Dzaliabi,  sur- 
named  Shems-ed-Deen,  (i.e.  the  “ Sun  of  Religion,”) 
an  eminent  Arabian  writer  and  lawyer,  born  at  Damas- 
cus about  1274.  He  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of 
Mufti  of  Damascus.  Died  about  1347.  His  principal 
work  is  a chronological  history  of  all  the  Moslem  nations 
from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  time. 

Adh-dhobbee  (Adh-dliobbi)  or  Ad-dobbee,  Hd- 
Dob'faee'  or  ith-thob'bee',  a native  of  Cordova,  who  wrote 
a valuable  history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  He  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Adhemar,  fi'deh-maR',  written  also  Azemars,  (Wil- 
liam,) a Provenjal  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is 
said  to  have  loved  the  Countess  of  Die  so  passionately 
that,  on  hearing  she  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Count 
of  Embrun,  he  fell  desperately  ill,  and,  having  sent  for 
her,  expired  in  her  presence.  This  so  affected  her  that 
she  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  died  of 
grief  a few  years  afterwards. 

Adhemar  de  Monteil,  ad'eh-mar'  deh  mon-tal', 
[Fr.  pron.  td'mfR'deh  mfiN'til'  or  mbN't&'ye,]  an  eccle- 
siastic, statesman,  and  warrior,  who  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Metz  in 
1327,  and  died  in  1361.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a 
spirited  and  magnificent  prince. 

Ad-lier'bal,  [Gr.  ’A rupfiac,]  a Carthaginian  command- 
er during  the  first  Punic  war,  who  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  Roman  fleet  249  b.c. 

Adherbal,  the  son  of  Micipsa,  King  of  Numidia.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (b.c.  1 18)  he  shared  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother  Hiempsal  and  his  cousin  Jugurtha,  by 
whom  he  was  slain,  112  b.c.  (See  Jugurtha.) 

Adi-Buddha,  (or  -Booddha.)  See  Booddha. 

Adil-Shali-Yoosuf,  (or -Yusuf,)  fi'dil-shih  yoo'soof, 
a son  of  the  Turkish  sultan  Amurfith  IL,  whom,  on  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  1451,  his  mother  contrived  to 
secrete  from  the  executioners  sent  by  his  brother,  Mo- 
hammed II.,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  Persia,  whence 
he  afterwards  fled  to  Hindostan.  Here  he  entered  the 
service  of  Mohammed  Shah,  (II.,)  King  of  the  Dekkan, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  military  offices  in  the 
state.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed  Shah,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a corrupt  faction  at  court  to  destroy  Yoosuf ; 
but  he  withdrew  to  Bejapoor,  (of  which  province  he  had 
been  appointed  governor,)  where  his  military  fame  and 
his  high  character  for  liberality  and  justice  soon  drew  to 
his  standard  multitudes  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
land.  Though  at  first  he  acted  uniformly  on  the  de- 
fensive, he  at  length  (about  1500)  established  an  empire 
on  the  ruin  of  his  enemies.  He  had  previously,  in  1489, 
assumed  the  title  of  royalty.  He  died  about  1510.  His 
posterity  continued  to  reign  at  Bejapoor  till  1689,  when 
their  capital  was  taken  by  Aurungzebe,  and  Sikandar, 
the  last  of  the  Adil-Shah  dynasty,  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  conqueror. 

Ad-I-man'tua,  [’Ad«'//avrof,]  the  commander  of  the 
Corinthian  ships  during  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 


480  11. c.  I le  appears  to  have  been  destitute  alike  of  skill 
and  bravery. 

AdimantuB  is  also  the  name  of  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander 
at  /Egospotami,  405  b.c. 

Adimantus,  a Manichaean  writer,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 

Adimari,  i-de-mi'ree,  a noted,  though  not  noble, 
Florentine  family,  who  hold  a considerable  place  in  the 
history  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages. 

Adimari,  (Alessa.nliro  1 a classical  scholar  and  poet, 
born  at  Florence  about  1580,  made  a translation  of  Pindar 
into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  1649. 

Adimari,  (Ludovico,)  born  at  Naples  in  1644 ; 
died  at  Florence  in  1708.  He  was  professor  of  Tuscan 
in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  wrote,  in  Italian,  satiric 
poetry  which  is  much  admired  by  some. 

Adltl,  ad'I-tl,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  ud'I-tl,]  the  wife 
of  Kasyapa,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods.  She  is  sometimes 
styled,  for  greater  distinction,  the  “mother  of  Indra.” 
She  is  supposed  to  personify  the  earth. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon." 

Aditya,  3/dTt-ya,  [in  the  English  plural,  Adityas,] 
the  name  given  to  twelve  Hindoo  deities,  sons  of  AditL 
They  are  said  to  represent  the  sun  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent months  of  the  year.  Among  the  Adityas  the  prin- 
cipal are  Varuna,  Surya,  Indra,  Yama,  and  Vishnu,  who,  in 
his  fifth  Avatar,  was  born  as  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Adler,  (Caspar.)  See  Aquila. 

Adler,  fid'ler,  (Georg  Christian,)  a theological 
writer  and  eminent  teacher,  bom  in  Silesia  in  1674. 
He  founded  a school  at  Konigsberg,  which  afterwards 
became  a gymnasium,  being  now  called  the  “ Collegium 
Fredericianum.”  Died  in  1741. 

Adler,  (Georg  Christian,)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1734-  He  was  chief  pastor  of  a Lutheran 
congregation  at  Altona,  and  died  in  1804.  Besides  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  he  wrote  one  on  the  topography 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  (1781.) 

Adler,  (Georg  J.,)  a philologist,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in 
Germany,  in  1821.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1833,  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1S44, 
and  from  1846  to  1854  was  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  that  institution.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
German  and  Latin  school  manuals,  and  of  an  excellent 
German  and  English  dictionary.  Died  in  New  York  in 
August,  1868. 

Adler  (Nathan  Marcus,)  D.D.,  bom  at  Hanover 
in  1803.  In  1845  be  was  in-tailed  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
United  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire.  Dr.  Adler 
is  the  author  of  “ Sermons  on  the  Jewish  Faith,”  and 
of  several  Hebrew  works. 

Adler,  (Philipp,)  the  first  who  carried  the  art  of  etch- 
ing to  any  degree  of  excellence,  was  born  in  Nuremberg 
in  1484.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  en- 
graved many  of  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer. 

Adlerbeth,  Ad'Ier-bJf',  (Gudmund  Goran,)  a trans- 
lator and  Swedish  poet,  born  at  Jonkoping  in  1751.  In 
1778  he  was  appointed  antiquary  and  private  secretary 
to  Gustavus  III.,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a tour  to 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  made  councillor  of  the  state, 
and  baron,  besides  receiving  numerous  other  honours. 
Died  in  1818.  He  was  a voluminous  writer  ; among  his 
works  are  many  operas  and  tragedies,  constnicted  on  the 
plan  of  the  French  school.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

Adlerfeld  or  Adlerfelt,  fid'ler-fflt',  (Gustaf,)  a 
Swedish  historical  writer,  born  near  Stockholm  in  1671. 
He  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  hof-junkart,  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  court,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the 
king  on  several  of  his  campaigns,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
regular  journal  until  his  death.  He  was  killed  by  a can- 
non-ball in  the  famous  battle  of  Pultowa,  (or  Poltava,) 
July  8,  1709. 

Adlerfeld,  (Pf.hr,  or  Peter,)  a brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  at  Stockholm  in  1680.  He  was  made  a colonel 
in  the  Swedish  army  in  1712,  and  in  1720  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a baron,  and  made  a member  of  the  Riks- 
rid,  “ Council  of  the  Kingdom.”  He  was  killed,  in 
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1 74ji  while  defending  his  native  city  against  the  insurgent 
Dalecarlians. 

Adlerscreutz,  id'lGRs-kRoits',  (Baron,)  a Swedish 
general,  was  the  leader  cf  the  party  which  dethroned 
Gustavus  IV.  in  1809. 

Adlersparre,  ad'ler-spfir'ra,  (Georg,)  Count  of,  a 
Swedish  general  and  writer,  born  in  1 760.  He  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy  or  revolt  which  de- 
throned Gustavus  IV.  in  1809.  Died  in  1837. 

Adlung.  See  Adelung. 

Adlzreiter,  id'elts-rl'ter  or  id’lts'rl'ter,  (Johann,)  a 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  at  Rosenheim,  in  Bavaria,  in 
1596.  He  became  vice-chancellor  and  privy  counsellor 
to  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1662.  He 
furnished  important  materials  to  the  history  of  Bavaria, 
by  Fervaux,  which  was  published  under  his  name. 

Ad-me'tus,  [Gr.  ’A<\ur)Toc ; Fr.  Adm£te,  id'mAt',]  a 
son  of  Pheres,  King  of  Phene  in  Thessaly,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne.  Apollo,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Olympus  for  one  year,  tended  the  herds  of  Admetus 
during  that  period.  Admetus  became  a suitor  for  Al- 
cestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her  to  him 
on  condition  that  he  would  come  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  a lion  and  a wild  boar.  With  the  help  of  Apollo 
he  fulfilled  that  condition,  and  married  Alcestis.  (See 
Alcestis.) 

Admiral,  L’,  lid'me'rSl',  (Jean,)  a French  portrait- 
painter  in  miniature,  born  in  Normandy  in  1698.  Died 
in  1773. 

Ado,  ¥do,  Saint,  born  about  800,  in  the  territory 
of  Gatinois,  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  became  Archbishop  of 
Vienne  in  860,  and  died  in  875.  He  wrote  a work  pur- 
porting to  be  a chronicle  of  events  from  the  creation  to 
the  year  874. 

Adoaldus.  See  Adaloaldus. 

Adolf,  a'dolf,  a German  sculptor,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Adolf,  (Joseph  Franz,)  a German  painter,  who  died 
about  1750.  He  excelled  in  painting  horses. 

Adolfi,  l-dol'fee,  (Ciro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1683;  died  in  1758.  As  an  artist  he  was 
much  superior  to  his  brother  Giacomo. 

Adolfi,  (Giacomo,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  also 
a painter,  was  born  in  1682 ; died  in  1741. 

Adolphe,  (of  Cleves,  Guelders,  etc.)  See  Adolphus. 

Adolphi,  fi-dol'fee,  (Christian  Michael,)  a German 
physician,  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic,  born  in  1676; 
died  in  1753. 

Adolphi,  (Ciro.)  See  Adolfi. 

A-dol'phus,  [Fr.  Adolphe,  f'dolf',]  son  of  Arnold, 
the  sixth  Duke  of  Guelderland,  born  in  1438.  Fie  was 
in  constant  disputes  with  his  father  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  at  length,  in  1465,  suddenly  seized  and  im- 
prisoned him,  and  then  extorted  from  him  a formal  act 
of  abdication.  But  he  was  afterwards  compelled  by 
John  I.,  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  release  him  and  restore  to  him  all  his  posses- 
sions. Adolphus,  in  turn,  was  seized  and  kept  in  con- 
finement for  several  years,  during  which  time  his  father 
died.  Having  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  been  released,  he  was  soon  after  killed,  while  be- 
sieging Tournay,  in  1477. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  I.,  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick,  son  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  was 
born  in  1526.  He  was  distinguished  as  a soldier,  and 
was  the  founder  of  several  hospitals  and  flourishing  pub- 
lic schools.  Died  in  1586,  after  a rule  of  forty-two  years. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  I.,  Count  of  Holstein,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Little  is  known  re- 
specting him,  except  that  he  was  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a warrior,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Wendi,  a neighbour- 
ing nation  of  Slavonian  origin.  Died  in  1131. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  IX,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  while  still  very  young.  Though 
at  first  unsuccessful  in  his  campaign  against  Magnus, 
Duke  of  Sleswick,  and  in  his  war  with  Henry  the  Proud, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  after- 
wards eclipsed  even  the  glory  of  his  father.  He  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Wendi,  and,  by  planting  colonies  in 


the  territories  which  they  had  occupied,  thoroughly  Ger- 
manized  the  country.  To  those  colonies  the  towns  of 
Lubeck  and  Eutin  owe  their  origin.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  Canute,  Prince  of  the  Danes.  In  1164, 
however,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Demmin,  in 
Pomerania,  he  was,  through  treachery,  suddenly  attacked 
and  slain,  after  an  administration  of  thirty-three  years. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  III.,  Count  of  Holstein,  was  a 
son  of  Adolphus  II.,  whom  he  succeeded.  Although  a 
valiant  soldier,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  inferior  to 
his  father  in  justice  and  wisdom.  Having  sided  with 
Waldemar,  Bishop  of  Sleswick,  in  his  contest  with  Can- 
ute, King  of  Denmark,  in  1200,  Adolphus  lost  nearly  all 
his  possessions,  and  died  soon  after. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding,  re- 
covered Holstein  from  Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a great  battle  near  Eutin.  In  1238 
he  entered  a monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remaining 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  as  an  humble  friar. 

Adolphus  [Fr.  Adolphe,  S'  dolF]  II.,  Duke  of  Cleves, 
was  born  in  1371.  He  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  wars,  chiefly  with  his  brother  Gerard,  Duke  of  Mark. 
He  died  in  1448,  leaving  behind  him  a high  reputation 
for  piety  and  justice,  as  well  as  for  bravery  and  enterprise 
as  a soldier. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  VIII.,  Duke  of  Sleswick,  was 
the  son  of  Gerard,  Count  of  Holstein.  His  father  hav- 
ing died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  he  received 
his  education  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Sigismund. 
In  1440  Christopher,  King  of  Denmark,  conferred  Sles- 
wick upon  Adolphus  as  a fief.  When  Christopher  died, 
in  1448,  the  Crown  of  Denmark  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it.  He  died  in  1459,  leaving  a high  character 
for  wisdom  and  justice. 

Adolphus,  (Frederick,)  a king  of  Sweden,  born  in 
1710,  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Vasa.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Swedish  throne  in  1743.  The  royal  au- 
thority, however,  was  at  this  period  almost  entirely  over- 
borne by  the  council  of  the  states  ; and,  after  having  been 
continually  thwarted  in  his  wishes  by  that  body,  Fred- 
erick Adolphus  at  length,  in  1769,  tendered  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  crown.  Upon  this  the  council  made  some 
trifling  concessions,  and  he  remained  a nominal  king  till 
his  death,  in  1771. 

Adolphus  (or  Adolph)  II.,  (John,  or  Johann,)  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weissenfels,  sprung  from  a collateral  branch  of 
the  electoral  (now  royal)  line  of  Saxony,  was  born  in 
1685.  Fie  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  military  skill.  In  1 704  he  was  made  a lieutenant- 
general  in  the  Hessian  service,  and  in  1710,  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  appointed  him  one  of  the  generals  of 
his  forces  then  engaged  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
His  two  older  brothers  having  died,  Adolphus  became 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weissenfels  in  1736.  In  1744.  he  took  an 
active  part  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia;  but,  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  and  hardships  through  which 
he  had  passed,  he  soon  after  retired  to  his  duchy,  where 
he  died  in  1746. 

Adolphus  (Adolph)  of  Nassau  [in  Latin,  Adol'- 
phus  Nassovien'sis]  was  elected,  in  1292,  successor  to 
Rudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Though  possessed  of 
considerable  military  talents,  by  his  falsehood  and  bru- 
tality he  soon  became  very  unpopular,  and  in  1298  was 
deposed  by  an  assembly  of  the  electors.  He  refused, 
however,  to  relinquish  his  power.  But  in  a battle  fought 
soon  after  (in  1298)  between  him  and  Albert  his  succes- 
sor, Adolphus  was  slain,  fighting  desperately. 

See  J.  P.  Wagner,  “Vita  Adolphi  Nassoviensis,”  1775-80;  J.  G. 
Leuchs,  “Adolph  der  Nassauer,  Kaiser  und  Konig  der  Deutschen,” 
1798. 

A-dol'phus,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  and  historian, 
born  about  1770.  He  practised  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
London,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  ad- 
vocate. His  chief  work  is  a “ History  of  England,  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.,”  (7  vols.,  1805-45,)  which 
displays  considerable  research  and  learning.  Among 
his  other  works  we  may  name  “Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  (4  vols.,  1799.)  He  gained 
great  credit  by  his  able  defence  of  Thistlcwood,  charged 
with  treason,  in  1820.  Died  in  1845. 

Ad'orn-nan'  or  Ad'am-nan',  [Lat.  Adomna'nus 
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or  Adamna'nus,]  also  written  Adanian'nus,  an  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Iona,  born  about  624.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  a native  of  Ireland  ; according  to 
others,  of  Scotland.  He  was  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  King  Alfred  of  Northumbria.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“ Life  of  St.  Columba,”  a curious  work,  which  throws 
interesting  light  upon  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  that  period. 

Ad-o-ni'jah,  [Ileb.  miK,]  a son  of  King  David  and 
Haggith,  who,  near  the  close  of  his  father’s  reign,  aspired 
to  the  succession  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Solomon. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon, 
1030  b.c.,  it  is  supposed.  (See  I.  Kings  i.  5 ; ii.  13.) 

A-do'nis,  [Gr.  ’A duvu;,]  a son  of  Cin'yras,  King  of 
Cyprus,  represented  by  the  poets  as  a youth  of  exquisite 
beauty.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  anxious  admonitions  of  Venus,  by 
whom'  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he  exposed  himself  daily 
in  the  chase,  and  at  last  was  killed  by  a boar  which  he 
had  wounded.  From  his  blood  sprang  the  anemone,  a 
beautiful  flower.  Venus  was  inconsolable  at  his  loss; 
but  she  obtained  at  last  from  Proserpine  that  Adonis 
should  spend  six  months  of  every  year  with  her  on  earth, 
and  the  other  six  in  Hades.  Adonis  or  Adonai  (i.e. 
“ Lord”)  was  an  Oriental  title  sometimes  given  to  the 
sun,  as  the  “ lord  of  day  the  preceding  fable,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  periodical  return  of  summer 
and  winter.  Hence  the  expressions  “ Beautiful  as  Ado- 
nis” and  “ Beautiful  as  day”*  (in  French,  “ Beau  comme 
le  jour”)  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  each  other. 

Adorni,  i-doR'nee,  (Caterina  or  Catherina 
Fieschi— fe-Ss'kee,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Genoa 
in  1447,  wrote  on  religious  subjects.  Died  in  1510. 

See  Cattaneo  Marbatto,  “Vita  de  Catherina  Adorni.” 

Adorno,  a-doR'no,  (in  the  plural,  Adorni,  1-doR'nee,) 
an  influential  Genoese  family,  from  which,  between  1360 
and  1530,  no  fewer  than  six  doges  of  Genoa  were  chosen. 
They  held,  however,  a precarious  authority,  being  ever 
and  anon  driven  from  the  city  according  as  the  opposing 
faction  (the  Fregosi)  chanced  for  the  moment  to  prevail. 

Adorno,  (Antonio,)  a doge  of  Genoa,  elected  in 
1384,  is  said  to  have  been  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
statesman.  Died  in  1397. 

Adorno,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
about  1530,  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 
Died  in  1586. 

Adorno,  (Prosper  or  Pros'pero,)  was  elected  Doge 
of  Genoa  in  1461,  but  was  soon  expelled  from  the  city 
by  Paul  Fregoso.  He  was  restored  to  power  in  1477, 
and  defeated  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  battle  in  1478,  soon 
after  which  he  was  driven  out  by  a sedition.  Died  at 
Naples  in  i486. 

See  Varese,  “ Storia  della  Republica  di  Genova.” 

A-drain',  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  a distinguished  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Ireland  in  1775.  Having  emigrated  to 
America,  he  became  successively  professor  of  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy  in  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  edited  Hutton’s  Mathematics.  Died 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1843. 

A-dras'tus,  [Gr.  'Ad paarog;  Fr.  Adraste,  i'dRtst',]  a 
king  of  Argos,  contemporary  with  Theseus.  He  was 
the  leader  of  a celebrated  expedition  against  Thebes,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  Polynices  to  the  throne 
of  that  state.  This  expedition,  which  was  called  the  war 
of  the  “ Seven  against  Thebes,”  was  not  successful.  All 
of  the  Seven,  except  Adrastus,  were  killed  at  Thebes. 
The  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  a favourite 
subject  of  ancient  epic  and  tragic  poets. 

Adrastus,  [■Adpaurof,]  a Greek,  who  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  a treatise  on 
music,  Which  is  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ; it 
is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century. 

Adrets,  des,  d&'zt'dR&',  (Francois  Beaumont— 
bo'miN',)  Baron,  usually  called  simply  Des  Adrets, 


* “ Fnr  he  was  beautiful  ax  day 
When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free.” 

Byron’s  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 


a celebrated  French  nobleman,  born  in  1513,  became  a 
leader  of  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  out  of  resentment  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  mili- 
tary talents,  the  boldness  and  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  for  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  ” In  1567  he  joined 
the  Catholic  party  ; but  soon  after,  incurring  their  sus- 
picions, he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Though  released  in 
1571,  he  never  regained  his  influence,  but,  distrusted  and 
abhorred  by  all,  died  in  1587. 

See  Gui-Allard,  “ Vie  du  Baron  Des  Adrets,”  1675. 

Adria,  d'dRe-S,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  emperor  Charles 
V.  made  him  his  own  physician,  ennobled  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  proto-medicus  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1 560. 

Adriaens,  a'd Re-ins',  (Lucas,)  a Flemish  painter, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurv. 

Adriaensen,  i'dRe-in'sen,  (Alexander,)  a Blemish 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1620.  He  painted  flow- 
ers, fruit,  vases,  etc.,  with  exquisite  skilL 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peinires  Flamands.” 

Adriaensen,  (Cornelis,)  a popular  Catholic  preach- 
er and  Franciscan  friar,  born  at  Dordrecht  (Dort)  about 
1520.  The  Protestants,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  ob- 
noxious, charged  him  with  the  most  scandalous  conduct, 
— whether  justly  or  not  cannot  now  be  determined.  Died 
in  1581. 

See  Voet,  “Historia  von  Binder  Comelis,  etc.,”  1613. 

Adrian,  a'dre-an,  [Gr.  ’Adpiavor  ; Lat.  Adria'nus,]  a 
Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Scriptures. 

A'drian  [’Aipiavog]  or  Ha'drian  of  Tyre,  a Greek 
sophist  of  the  second  century,  studied  eloquence  at  Athens 
under  Herodes  Atticus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  school. 
His  reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  at  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  whom  he  served  as  secretary. 

Adrian  or  Adrianus,  (Emperor.)  See  Hadrian. 

A'dri-an  or  Ha'dri-an,[Lat.  Adria'nus  or  Hadria'- 
nus,]  a native  of  Africa,  who  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Canterbury,  about  67a  Ac- 
cording to  Bede,  he  was  a man  of  great  learning,  both 
theological  and  secular. 

Adrian  [Lat.  Adria'nus  ; It.  Adriano,  i-dRe-i'no ; 
Fr.  Adrien,  i'dRe'&N']  L,  son  of  Theodore,  of  a dis- 
tinguished Roman  family,  was  elected  pope  in  772. 
When  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Longobards,  had  taken 
several  towns  belonging  to  the  papal  see,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  Adrian  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication,— the  first  instance  on  record  of  such  a threat 
to  a sovereign  prince.  He  was,  however,  indebted  to 
Charlemagne  for  protection  against  the  Longobard  king. 
In  the  reign  of  this  pontiff  (a.D.  787)  was  held  at  Nicaea, 
(Nice,)  in  Bithynia,  the  seventh  oecumenic  council,  which 
recognized  and  restored  the  worship  of  images.  In  794 
Charlemagne  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  a 
general  council  of  the  West,  which  justified  the  use  of 
images  in  churches,  but  condemned  their  worship, — a 
limitation  disapproved  by  the  pope,  though  countenanced 
by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  appears  to  have 
been  an  able  and  liberal  prince.  During  his  pontificate 
Rome  enjoyed  a degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  which 
she  had  long  been  a stranger.  He  built,  or  repaired,  at 
his  own  expense,  several  public  edifices  ; he  was  also 
very  liberal  towards  the  poor.  Died  in  795. 

See  Panvinio,  “ Vite  del  PonteficL” 

Adrian  II.,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  I. 
in  the  popedom  in  867,  and  died  in  872. 

Adrian  III.,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Marinus 
as  pope  in  884.  and  died  in  885. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspf.rf.)  was  born 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  near  Saint  Albans, 
in  England.  1 laving  gone  to  France  to  seek  his  fortune, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  a monastery  near  Avignon  in  1137. 
But  the  canons,  displeased  with  his  strict  discipline, 
brought  charges  against  his  character,  which  obliged  him 
to  repair  to  Rome.  The  pope,  Eugcnius  III.,  having 
examined  the  matter,  not  only  acquitted  Nicholas  cntirelv, 
but  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  kept  him  about  his 
person,  and  in  1 146  appointed  him  Cardinal-Bishop  of 
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Albano.  After  the  death  of  Anastasius  IV.,  in  1154,  he 
was  raised  to  the  holy  see  by  the  name  of  Adrian  IV. 
He  was  a man  of  acknowledged  talents,  but  his  exalted 
views  of  papal  supremacy  involved  him  in  serious  dif- 
ferences with  the  emperor  Frederick,  (of  Suabia,)  which, 
still  unsettled  at  his  death,  led  to  an  open  rupture  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  his  successor,  Alexander  III. 
Adrian  IV.  died  in  1159.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
ever  raised  to  the  papal  chair. 

Adrian  V.,  a native  of  Genoa,  was  elected  to  the 
Roman  see  in  1276,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Adrian  VI.,  a native  of  Utrecht,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  see  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1521.  He  had 
formerly  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  a sincere  and 
upright  man,  and  saw  with  profound  sorrow  the  scandal- 
ous abuses  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  churches. 
He  justly  attributed  the  formidable  progress  of  Protest- 
antism to  the  sins  of  the  Catholics,  particularly  to  those 
of  the  higher  clergy.  He  undertook  and  accomplished 
several  important  reforms  ; which,  however,  rendered 
him  extremely  unpopular.  When  he  died,  (A.D.  1523,) 
the  people  of  Rome,  especially  those  about  the  court, 
expressed  the  most  indecent  joy. 

See  Moring,  “ Life  of  Adrian  VI.,”  1536 : Caspar  Burmann, 
“Analecta  Historica  de  Hadriano  VI.,"  1727;  L.  E.  Rosch,  “Jets 
over  Paus  Adriaan  VI.,”  1836. 

A'drian  de  Cas-tel'lo  or  Adriano  di  Castello, 

3-dRe-iFno  de  kis-tel'lo,  a native  of  Tuscany,  who  was 
agent  for  English  affairs  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  Hereford,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Wolsey  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1518.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems,  and  “On  True  Philosophy,”  (“  De 
Vera  Philosophia,”)  which  was  frequently  printed.  Died 
about  1520. 

A'drI-an,  [Russ.  pron.  d-dre-an',]  the  last  primate  or 
patriarch  of  Russia,  died  in  1702,  after  which  the  office 
of  patriarch  was  suppressed  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Adrian,  i'dRe-in,  (Johann  Valentin,)  a German 
litterateur,  born  at  Klingenberg,  on  the  Main,  in  1793. 
He  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Giessen 
in  1823.  Among  his  works  is  one  called  “ Pictures  of 
England,”  (“  Bilder  aus  England,”  2 vols.,  1828.) 

Adriani,  fi-dRe-l'nee,  (John  Baptist,  or  Giovanni 
Battista,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Florence  in  1513. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1549,  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  University  of  Florence,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1579.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  his  own  Times,” 
(“  Istoria  de’  suoi  Tempi,”  1583,)  which  is  much  es- 
teemed. 

Adriani,  (Marcello,)  a son  of  John  Baptist  Adriani, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  eloquence.  Died  in 
1604,  aged  about  70. 

Adriani,  (Marcello  Virgilio,)  the  father  of  John 
Baptist  Adriani.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1464,  and 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres ; in  1498  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  republic.  He  made  a good 
Latin  version  of  Dioscorides’  “De  Materia  Medica.” 
Died  in  1521. 

Adriano,  (Pope.)  See  Adrian. 

Adriano  (i-dRe-i'no)  the  Friar,  a Spanish  histori- 
cal painter,  who  was  born  at  Cordova,  and  died  there  in 
1630.  He  was  a pupil  of  Cespedes,  and  painted  a Mag- 
dalen, which  Palomino  pronounced  equal  to  Titian  in 
style. 

'Adriansen,  S-dRe-Jn'sen,  (Alexander,)  a Flemish 
painter  of  fish,  born  about  1625. 

Adrichomia,  i-dre-ko'me-i,  (Cornelia,)  a nun  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustine,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
versified  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  composed  other  sa- 
cred poems. 

Ad-ri-eho'ml-us,  (Christianus,)  a writer,  born  at 
Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1533.  Being  a Catholic  priest,  he 
was  driven  from  his  native  country  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  authority  of  Spain,  and  died  at  Cologne  in  1585. 
He  left  a work  on  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  en- 
titled “Theatrum  Terras  Sanctae,”  (1593.)  He  also 
wrote,  under  the  name  of  Christianus  Crucius,  a “ Life 
of  Christ.” 


Adrien,  the  Fr<  nch  of  Adrian,  which  see. 

Adry,  S'dRe',  (Jean  F.,)  a French  writer,  born  near 
Auxerre  in  1749.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Troyes,  and  afterwards  received  a pension  from  the  gov- 
ernment. He  wrote  several  biographical  works,  besides 
making  various  compilations,  translations,  etc.  Died  in 
1818. 

Adryan,  fi-drl-an',  ( Albin,)  a Polish  poet,  born  about 
1490.  Died  at  Cracow  about  1540. 

Ad'so,  Az'o,  or  As'so,[Fr.  Adson,  Sd'sbN',]  a French 
monk,  born  about  910  A.D.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral saints. 

Aduarte,  J-Doo-aR'ti,  almost  fid-wfiR'ti,  (Diego,) 
a Spanish  historian,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1570.  He 
was  a missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  1632 
was  made  Prior  of  Manilla,  where  he  died  in  1637.  lie 
has  left  a verv  interesting  account  of  his  missionary 
labours  in  Cambodia,  a history  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Christian  converts  in  Japan,  and  several  other  works. 

Adye,  (Sir  John  Miller)  K.C.B.,  was  born  in  1819, 
r.nd  was  educated  at  the  Mil] tan  Academy,  Woolaich. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Artdlery  in  1836,  and,  passing 
through  the  regular  grades,  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.  He  served  throughout  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was  created  a C.B.  in  1855,  and 
a K.C.B.  in  1873.  In  June,  1875,  he  w..s  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Militaty  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
He  served  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  as  second 
in  command  and  chief  of  the  staff.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Gove  rnor  ol  Gibraltar. 

JEacus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Higina,  reigned  in  the 
island  of  AJgina.  He  was  the  father  of  Telamon  and 
Peleus.  He  was  tenowned  for  justice  and  piety,  and  after 
his  death  becatne  one  of  the  judges  ol  Hades. 

JEantides,  e-an'te-dfez,  [Ai'arrdir/r,]  a Greek  poet, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  300  B.C. 

JEdesius,  e-dee'she-us,  [Gr.  A iSeato;,]  a New-Plato- 
nist,  native  of  Cappadocia,  lived  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great.  He  was  a disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Iamblichus.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
subsequent  age  were  taught  by  him ; among  others,  the 
emperor  Julian. 

AEetes,  e-ee't&z,  or  JEeta,  e-ee'ta,  [Gr.  Aliyn/s;  Fr. 
lifcTE,  A'et'  or  i'At',]  a fabulous  king  of  Colchis,  regarded 
as  a son  of  Helios  and  Perseis,  and  the  father  of  Medea 
and  Absyrtus.  He  was  renowned  as  the  possessor  of 
the  golden  fleece,  the  object  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

JEgaeon,  e-jee'on,  [Gr.  Alyaiav;  Fr.  Eg£on,  A/zhA/6N/,] 
a monster  said  to  have  a hundred  arms.  (See  Briareus.) 

JEgeus,  ee'jus,  [Gr.  Alyeif;  Fr.  Eg£e,  i'zhi',]  a king 
of  Athens,  was  a son  or  adopted  son  of  Pandi'on,  and 
was  the  father  of  Theseus.  According  to  tradition,  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  ALgean  Sea. 

JEgidius-a-Columna.  See  Colonna,  Egidio. 

ABgidius,  e-jid'e-us,  (Petrus,)  of  Antwerp,  born 
in  1490,  travelled  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  wrote  a “ De- 
scription of  Thrace,”  etc.  Died  in  1555. 

iEgid'ius  Corbolien'sis,  a medical  writer,  and  physi- 
cian to  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  wrote  several  medical 
treatises  in  Latin  verse,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  information  and  considerable  poetical  skill. 

JEgid'ius  Leodien'sis,  or  Giles  of  Liege,  a monk 
and  historical  writer,  lived  between  1200  and  1250. 

.Egidius  Romanus.  See  Colonna,  Egidio. 

jSlgidius  of  V iterbo  [Lat.  ^Egi  d'ius  V iterbien'sis] 
was  born  near  Viterbo  in  1470.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1517,  and  died  in  1532.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  and  the  best  pulpit-orator  of 
that  age. 

JEgimus,  ej'T-mus,  or  JEgimius,  e-jim'e-us,  [A'yi/10; 
or  Alylfiuic,]  a Greek  physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  particularly  on  the  pulse. 

-Slgineta.  See  Paulus  AIgineta. 

iEginhard.  See  Eginhard. 

iEgisthus,  e-jis'thus,  [Gr.  AlyiaOoc;  Fr.  EGISTHE,  .V- 
zhtsF,]  in  classic  mythology  was  regarded  as  a son  of 
Thyestes  and  Pelopea.  The  latter  was  a daughter  of 
Thycstes.  He  was  adopted  as  a son  by  Atreus,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon  seduced  Clytemnestra.  He 
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was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  killed  by  Orestes. 

JEgyptus,  e-jip'tus,  [Gr.  AZywnof ; Fr.  EGYPTUS, 
&'zh&p'tus',]  a son  of  Belus,  and  a brother  ol  Danaus. 
He  inherited  Arabia  from  his  father,  and  obtained  by 
conquest  the  country  which  derived  from  him  the  name 
of  Egypt.  The  poets  feigned  that  he  had  fifty  sons,  who 
were  about  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  but 
were  murdered  by  them.  (See  Danaides.) 

JElfred.  See  Alfred. 

JElfric  or  JEifricus.  See  Alfric. 

JEliau,  ee'le-an,  [Lat.  Ailianus,  e-le-a'nus ; Gr. 
A Ifoavos;  Fr.  Elien,  ft'le'lN',]  (Claudius,)  a native  of 
Praeneste  in  Italy,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  Although  an  Italian  by  birth,  he  ranks  among 
the  purest  Greek  writers.  He  is  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ Various  History,”  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  other  authors,  and  of  a history  of  animals,  which, 
though  written  in  a clear  and  agreeable  style,  is  full  of 
absurd  stories. 

JElian  or  JE-H-a'nus  Tac'ti-cus,  [AtXtavoc  Ta/mxof,] 
a Greek  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  military  tactics 
of  the  Greeks,  whence  his  surname  “Tacticus.” 

JElianus  Meccius  — mek'she-us,  a Roman  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  second  century.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  with  high  commendation. 

JElius,  ee'le-us,  (Sextus  Pjetus  Catus,)  an  emi- 
nent Roman  jurist,  became  consul  in  536  a.u.c.  A 
portion  of  the  Roman  law  was  named  after  him  the 
Ailian  law. 

Ajlius  Donatus.  See  Donatus. 

JElius  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

JElius  Marcianus.  See  Marcianus. 

JE'lius  Pro-mo'tus,  [Gr.  AiAtof  ITpo/«jrof,]  a physi- 
cian of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  several  medical  works  in 
the  Greek  language.  His  date  is  uncertain.  Most  critics 
suppose  that  he  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

JElnoth,  el'noth,  a monk,  who  was  born  in  England 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  removed  to  Denmark  about 
1085.  He  wrote  a life  of  Saint  Canute  the  Martyr. 

Aelst  or  Aalst,  van,  vtn  list,  (Evert),  a distin- 
guished Dutch  painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1602.  He 
painted  principally  inanimate  objects,  as  dead  game,  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  etc.  Died  in  1658. 

Aelst,  van,  ( W illem,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
by  whom  he  was  instructed,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1620. 
He  excelled  in  the  same  department  of  art  as  his  uncle. 
He  also  represented  fruits  and  flowers  with  exquisite 
skill.  Died  in  1679. 

JEmilia,  e-mil'e-a,  (Juliana,)  [Ger.  pron.  yoo-le-i'nii 
i-mee'le-i,]  a countess  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  born 
in  1637.  She  married  Count  Albert  Anton  in  1665,  and 
died  in  1706.  She  was  eminent  for  her  benevolence  and 
piety,  and  wrote  a number  of  religious  poems  and  hymns. 

JEmilia  Tertia,  e-mil'e-a  ter'she-a,  a daughter  of 
Paulus  ALmilius,  and  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
a Roman  matron,  distinguished  for  her  prudence  and 
conjugal  affection.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  her  daughter. 

JEmilianus,  e-mil-e-a'nus,  [Fr.  Emilien,  fi'me'le'- 
ix',]  a Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  put  to  death  for  rebel- 
lion, by  order  of  the  emperor  Gallienus. 

Almilianus,  (Marcus  Julius  AEmilius,)  a native 
of  Mauritania,  born  about  208  a.d.  He  was  governor 
of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  under  the  emperor  Gallus. 
His  soldiers  having  proclaimed  him  emperor,  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  was  murdered  by  his  own 
men,  who  went  over  to  ALmilianus.  The  reign  of  the 
latter,  however,  lasted  but  four  months.  lie,  in  his 
turn,  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  Spoletum,  in  254 

A.D. 

JEmilius,  e-mil'e-us,  or  .Slmilianus,  e-mil-e-a'nus, 
a Christian  martyr,  put  to  death  by  liuneric,  King  of  the 
Vandals,  in  484  a.d. 

JEmilius,  (Antonius,)  a professor  of  history  and  a 
friend  of  Descartes,  was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1589. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses.  Died  in  1660. 

JEmilius  Macer.  See  Macer. 

JEmilius,  (Mamf.r'cus,)  a Roman,  who  was  three 
times  dictator.  His  first  dictatorship  was  in  437  n.c. 


JEmilius  (Paulus  or  Paullus)  L,  a Roman  consul 
and  able  general,  who  fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, 216  n.c. 

JEmilius  (Paulus  or  Paullus)  II.  See  Paulus. 

AEmilius,  (Paulus,)  an  Italian  historian.  See  Emilio. 

JEneae,  i-na'i,  (Hknricus,)  a Dutch  mathematician 
and  physicist,  born  in  Friesland  in  1743,  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  marine.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1810. 

JEneas,  e-nee'as,  [Gr.  Alvuar  ; Fr.  En£e,  i'ni',]  the 
hero  of  Virgil’s  great  poem,  (the  “Aineid,”)  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  son  of  Anchiscs,  a Trojan  prince, 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  In  the  various  accounts  given 
of  his  life  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  fabulous 
from  the  historical.  Some  writers  relate  that  he  went 
to  Thrace,  and  died  there  ; but,  according  to  the  more 
popular  tradition,  which  is  followed  by  Virgil,  Aineas, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  came  to  Italy,  married 
Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  King  of  Latium,  and 
prepared  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had 
a son,  Ascanius  or  lulus,  to  whom  the  Julian  family  of 
Rome  traced  their  origin. 

JEneas  Gazaeus — ga-zee'us,  (so  named  from  Gaza, 
where  he  was  born,)  a Platonic  philosopher,  who  em- 
braced Christianity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  wrote  a book  called  “Theophrastus,”  in  which  the 
Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines  are  strangely  blended. 

JEneas  Sylvius.  See  Pius  II. 

.Slneas  Tacticus,  [6  Taxrocof,]  a Greek  writer  on 
military  tactics,  lived,  it  is  supposed,  350  li.C. 

JEnesidemus,  e-nSs'e-dee'mus,  [Gr.  Aftv/aDyuoc,]  a 
skeptical  philosopher,  native  ofGnossus,  (orCnossua,)  in 
Crete,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century. 

JEnobarbus.  See  Ahenobarbus. 

JEolus,  ee'o-lus,  [Gr.  AloAof;  Fr.  Eole,  i'ol',]  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds.  He 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  the  ALolian  Islands,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Juno.  For  a vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  winds,  and  their  prison,  con- 
structed of  high  mountains,  whence  they  could  issue 
only  on  the  permission  of  ALolus,  see  Virgil’s  Aineid, 
book  i.  51-63. 

JEolus,  a mythical  personage,  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Helen,  a brother  of  Dorus,  and  the  father  of 
Cretheus,  Athamas,  and  Sisyphus.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  JEolic  branch  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

JEpinus,  e-pl'nus,  (Franz  Maria  Ulric  Theo- 
dor,) a German  natural  philosopher  and  eminent  elec- 
trician, born  at  Rostock  in  1724.  His  proper  name  was 
Hoch.  Having  settled  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1757,  he 
became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city, 
and  professor  of  physics.  He  possessed  great  sagacity 
as  an  experimenter,  discovered  the  electric  properties 
of  tourmaline,  and  is  justly  regarded,  says  Biot,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  electrical  condenser  and  electrophorus. 
His  principal  work  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a new 
theory  of  electricity,  etc.,  entitled  “Tentamen  Theoriae 
Electricitatis  et  Magnetismi,”  (1759.)  In  this  he  en- 
deavoured to  subject  the  phenomena  of  electricity  to 
mathematical  analysis.  He  contributed  many  memoirs 
to  the  academy  above  named.  Died  at  Dorpat  in  1S02. 

See  “ NR  moires  de  l’Acaddmie  de  Berlin,”  1756. 

JE-pi'nus,  (John,)  [in  German,  Huch  or  Hoeck,]  an 
eminent  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1499, 
was  a disciple  of  Luther.  He  became  minister  of  a 
church  in  Hamburg  in  1529,  and  was  the  most  influen- 
tial theologian  in  the  North  of  Germany.  In  153S  he 
signed  the  Articles  of  Schmalkalden.  1 Ic  wrote  several 
polemical  works.  Died  in  1553. 

Sec  Arnold  Grevios,  “ Mcmoria  JEpini,”  1736. 

A-e'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’Aepiof,!  a native  of  Pontus,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  a heretical 
sect  called  Aerians.  He  opposed  offering  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  some  other  prevail- 
ing customs  of  the  church. 

Aerope,  a-?r'o-pc,  [Gr.  ’Aepoirt) ; Fr.  Erope,  .Vrop', 
or  AEROPE,  t'i'rop',]  a daughter  of  Crateus,  King  of 
Crete,  was  married  to  Plisthenes,  and  afterwards  to 
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Atreus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus. 

Aerschot,  Duke  of.  See  Aarschot. 

Aersens.  See  Aarsens. 

Aertsen,  iRt'sen,  (Peter,)  surnamed  Lungo, 
(“  long,”)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1519;  died  in  1573. 

Aertsz,  3Rts,  (Richard,)  a Dutch  historical  painter, 
born  at  Wyck,  in  North  Holland,  in  14S2,  worked  at 
Antwerp,  and  died  in  1577. 

JEschines,  £s'ke-n&z,  [Gr.  Fr.  Eschine,  Ss'- 

shin',]  a celebrated  orator,  and  rival  of  Demosthenes, 
born  at  Athens  about  389  B.c.  He  first  became  distin- 
guished as  a soldier  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  (362  B.C.,) 
and  won  the  approbation  of  his  general,  Phocion,  in 
that  of  Tamvnae,  (350  B.c.)  He  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a violent  opposer  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; but,  after 
his  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  court,  a change  took 
place,  and  he  afterwards  opposed  a war  with  the  king 
as  zealously  as  he  had  urged  it  before.  This  was  either 
the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  a quarrel  between  him  and 
Demosthenes,  who  charged  Aischines  with  preferring 
Macedonian  gold  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  The 
contest  which  followed  between  the  rival  orators  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  history,  and  it  gave  birth  to 
perhaps  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  genius  and 
skill  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  nation. 
At  length  Demosthenes  triumphed : Aischines  went 
into  exile,  (330  B.c.,)  and  afterwards  opened  a school  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  with  great  applause. 
Died  314  B.c. 

See  Libanius,  “Vita  TEschinis;”  Norberg,  “Programmnta  ii. 
de  Aischine  Oratore,”  1792;  Stechow,  “ De  zEschinis  Oratoris  Vita,” 
1S41 ; Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  vol.  xii.  chap.  xcv. ; Hieron. 
Wolf,  “ Vita  Demosthenis  et  jEschinis,”  1572;  W.  F.  Palmblad, 
“ZEschines  Atheniensium  ad  Philippum  Regem  Legatus,”  1836; 
article  “/Kschines, ” by  Passow,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “Allge- 
meine  Encyklopaedie  Plutarch,  “ Demosthenes,”  also  “ Vita- 
Dec  cm  Oratorum.” 

iEschines  surnamed  Socrat'icus,  a disciple  of 
Socrates,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Pie  lived 
about  360  B.C. 

Adechrion,  Ss'kre-on,  [Gr.  tdoxplu/vi]  a physician, 
native  of  Pergamus,  and  preceptor  of  Galen.  He  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 

AEschylus,  Ss'ke-lus,  [Gr.  AlaxvMg  ; Fr.  Eschyle, 
Os'shfel',]  the  first  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  525  B.  c.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.c.,  and 
ever  after  regarded  this  as  the  most  glorious  event  of 
his  life.  He  gained  his  first  prize  in  tragedy  484  b.c. 
Having  in  468  B.c.  been  defeated  by  Sophocles  in  the 
first  trial  of  this  young  poet,  he  left  his  native  country 
and  went  to  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  held  in 
great  regard  by  King  Hiero.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Athens.  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
456  B.C.,  was  extraordinary.  An  eagle  soaring  above 
him  dropped  a tortoise  on  the  bald  head  of  the  poet,  and 
killed  him.  Aischylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy 
tragedies,  besides  a number  of  satiric  dramas,  and  to 
have  gained  thirteen  prizes.  Seven  of  his  tragedies  are 
extant,  viz.,  “ Prometheus  Bound  “ The  Seven  against 
Thebes;”  “The  Persians  “The  Female  Suppliants;” 
“Agamemnon  ;”  “ Choephorae ;”  and  “Eumenides.” 

According  to  Macaulay,  /Eschylus  was  a great  lvric 
poet,  rather  than  a great  dramatist.  “ Considered  as 
plays,”  he  remarks,  “ his  works  are  absurd ; considered 
as  choruses,  they  are  above  all  praise.  . . . But  if  we 
forget  the  characters  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we 
shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy 
and  magnificence.”  (See  article  on  Milton  in  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review,”  1825.) 

Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  Aischylus’  poetry,  another 
critic  remarks,  “ If  ever  there  was  a poet  filled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  sacred  nature  of  his  calling  as  the 
teacher  of  religion,  and  of  all  virtue  as  therewith  con- 
nected, Aischylus  was  he.  And  this  it  is  which — to  all 
such  as  have  studied  him  earnestly — gives  a character  to 
his  poetry  nothing  less  than  awful.”  (See  article  en- 
titled “ Modern  Criticism  on  Aischylus,”  in  the  “ Quar- 
terly Review”  of  October,  1839.) 

See  Petersen,  “ De  /Eschyli  Vita  et  Fabulis,”  1814;  Ahrens, 
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“ Ueber /Eschylus,”  ,832 ; R II  Ki.ausen  “ Theoloeumena  Eschyli 
Tragici,  1829;  F.  Jacobs,  “Ueber  den  Charakter  <les  ZEschylus-” 
Rochefort,  “Sur  la  Vie  d’Eschyle,”  1785;  Frensdorff,  “Etudes 
sur  Eschyle,”  1847 ; K.  a Muller,  “ History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece  ; ’’  Edward  R.  Langk,  “ Fru gramma  de  Aischylo 

Poeta,  1832;  Prof.  Plumptre,  “iF,schylus,’p  1870. 

JEsculapius,  Ss-ku-la'pe-us,  [Gr.  ’AokAt/ttw?,  (As- 
klepios) ; Fr.  Esculapf.,  gs'kii'ltp',]  (Myth.,)  the  god  of 
medicine,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Coronis.  He  is  said  to  have  raised  men  from  the  dead, 
so  that  Jupiter,  fearing  lest  the  realms  of  Pluto  should 
become  depopulated,  struck  him  with  thunder.  After 
his  death  he  was  translated  to  heaven.  He  is  usually 
represented  as  a venerable  old  man  with  a flowing  beard. 
Hygieia  (i.e.  “ Health”)  is  said  to  have  been  a daughter 
of  Aisculapius. 

-Slsir,  a'sjr,  [Icelandic  pron.  T'sir,]  sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Asir,  Asar,  or  Aser,  [the  Norse  plural 
of  As,  Is,  or  Asa,  d'sa,  a word  of  doubtful  etymology, 
but  not  improbably  related  to  the  Sanscrit  Us,  to  “ be,” 
and  applied  to  the  gods  as  “ beings”  par  excellence. 
J^=The  German  plural  of  As  is  Asen,  <Tzen  ; the  Eng- 
lish plural  Asas  or  Ases  is  sometimes  used,]  the  name 
of  the  principal  or  ruling  gods  in  the  Norse  mythology. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  the  representatives  of  life,  order, 
and  progress,  in  contrast  to  the  Jotuns,  who  typify,  under 
various  forms,  confusion,  desolation,  and  death.  (See 
Jotuns,  and  Vanir.)  Among  the  Atsir  are  generally 
reckoned  twelve  gods,  viz.,  Odin,  Thor,  Balder,  Niorcl, 
(or  Njord,)  Frey,  (or  Freyr,)  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal!,Vidar, 
Vali,  Ullur,  and  Forseti ; and  the  same  number  of  god- 
desses, Frigga,  Freyia, (called  also  Van'adis,)  Iduna,  Eira, 
Saga,  Fulla,  Siofn,  (or  Siona,)  Lofn,  (or  Lovna,)  Vara,  (or 
Vor,)  Hlin,  Gefione,  and  Syn,  (or  Synia.) 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  Aisir  is’  called  Asgard,  (i.e. 
the  “ Asa  court,  ward,  or  garden.”)  It  is  represented  as 
a vast  fortress,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  man- 
sions of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  as  well  as  the  field 
or  plain  of  Ida,  the  assembling-place  of  the  gods.  It  is 
Heimdall’s  special  office  to  keep  watch  that  the  giants 
(Jotuns)  do  not  approach  Asgard  unperceived.  Odin  also 
is  said  to  have  a lofty  throne  in  Asgard,  whence  his  eye 
surveys  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  (See  Odin.) 


For  a more  particular  account  of  the  TEsir,  see  separate  articles  in 
this  work  ; also,  Thorfe’s  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.,  Mallet’s 
“Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  and  Petersen’s  “Nordisk  My- 
thologi.” 

A3son,  ee'son,  [Gr.  A lauv;  Fr.  £son,  A/z6n',]  (Myth.,) 
a son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolchos  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
father  of  Jason.  He  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by 
his  half-brother  Pelias. 

iEsop,  ee'sop,  [Gr.  Alaanrog  ; Lat.  Aiso'pus;  Fr. 
£sope,  W zop',]  the  celebrated  fabulist,  was  born  about 
619,  died  564  b.c.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  the  slave  of  Iadmon  the  Samian, 
who  set  him  free  as  a reward  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry. 
The  Athenians  erected  a statue  in  honour  of  him.  The 
fables  of  Aisop  are  among  the  very  earliest  compositions 
of  this  kind,  and  probably  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  point  and  brevity,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  good 
sense  which  they  display.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  in  most  of  the  popular  collections  of 
fables  which  go  under  AIsop’s  name  a large  proportion 
are  spurious,  and  perhaps  all  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  translator  or  compiler.  Phasdrus  says, 
“./Esopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici, 

Servumquc  collocarunt  astema  in  basi 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cunctis  viam.”* 

See  Suidas,  “iEsopus;”  Bachet  de  M^ziriac,  “Vie  d’fisope,” 
1632;  Manoel  Mendes,  “Vida  y Fabulas  de  Esopo,”  1603;  Bent- 
ley, “ Dissertatio  in  iEsopi  Fabulas;”  A.  Westermann,  “Vita 
iEsopi,”  1845;  ‘VEsopi  Leben  und  auserlesene  Fabeln,”  Nuremberg, 
1747;  M.  Planudes,  “Vita  iEsopi,”  1505 ; Clinton,  “Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,”  vol.  i. 

-ffisopus,  e-so'pus,  (Clodius,)  the  most  eminent 
tragic  actor  of  Rome,  was  a friend  of  Cicero,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  an  old  man  in  55  B.C.  At  this  date  he  made 
his  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  He  was  grave,  digni- 
fied, and  impassioned,  but  less  versatile  and  graceful 
than  Roscius,  his  contemporary.  He  is  styled  gravis 
sEsopus  by  Horace. 

* “ The  Athenians  erected  a great  statue  to  iEsop,  and  placed  [him 
who  was]  a slave  on  an  eternal  pedestal,  that  [men]  might  know  that 
the  road  to  glory  was  open  to  all.” 
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JEthelred.  See  Eth BLUED. 

•SJtherius,  e-Mee're-us,  [Affiepiof,]  a Greek  architect, 
who  flourished  about  500  A.D'.,  and  bui't  an  edifice,  called 
“ Calchis,”  at  Constantinople. 

JEtliicus  or  Ethicua,  eth'e-kus,  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  an  ancient  “ Cosmography”  of  uncertain  date, 
written  in  barbarous  Latin,  consisting  of  three  treatises 
on  Geography,  one  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Ju- 
lius Ilonorius,  and  another  is  found  in  Orosius,  forming 
the  second  chapter  of  his  history.  In  some  MSS.  he  is 
surnamed  Ester,  a native  of  Istria. 

JEthra,  ee'thra,  [Gr.  MBpa;  Fr.  Ethra,  VtRt',] 
(Myth.,)  a daughter  of  Pittheus,  was  a wife  of  Aigeus, 
and  the  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  taken  as  a cap- 
tive to  Sparta  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  became  a ser- 
vant of  Helen. 

Aetion,  a-ee'te-on,  [’Amur,]  an  eminent  Greek 
painter  of  antiquity,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a painting  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  which,  it  is  said,  exhibited  the 
most  exquisite  skill. 

Aetius,  a-ee'she-us,  sometimes  improperly  written 
iE  tius,  a Roman  general,  born  near  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  For  many  years  he  successfully  de- 
fended Gaul  against  the  encroachments  of  the  barba- 
rians. In  451,  when  Attila  the  Hun  had  besieged  and 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  Orleans,  the  approach  of  the 
combined  armies  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  obliged  him 
to  raise  the  siege  ; and,  these  generals  having  followed 
the  Huns  in  their  retreat  to  the  plains  of  Chalons,  a 
great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  300,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Soon  after,  Attila 
retreated  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  having  become  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influence 
of  Aetius,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand  in  454.  The 
emperor,  it  is  said,  asked  a Roman  if  he  had  done  well 
in  killing  Aetius.  He  replied,  “I  do  not  know;  but 
I think  you  have  cut  off  your  right  hand  with  your  left.” 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Jor- 
nandes,  “De  Rebus  Geticis.” 

Aetius,  a-ee'shg-us,  written  also,  but  incorrectly, 
Aj tills,  [’Amof,]  a Greek  physician,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  at  Amida  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  wrote  a work  on  medicine,  divided  into  sixteen 
books,  which  is  extant,  and  possesses  great  merit. 

Aetius  surnamed  the  Atheist,  a heresiarch  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians, 
and  taught  fatalism.  He  wrote  a work  in  defence  of 
his  doctrines,  and  had  a number  of  followers,  called 
Aetians. 

Aettenkover  or  Attenkover,  et'ten-ko'ver,  (Jo- 
seph Anton,)  a German  historian,  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria.”  Died  at  Munich  in  1775. 

Afer,  a'fer,  (Domitius,)  a distinguished  Roman  orator, 
who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Caligula.  He  was  born  at  Nimes,  (Nemausus,)  in 
Gaul,  15  B.C.,  and  died  60  A.D.  He  was  the  preceptor 
of  Quintilian,  (by  whom  his  oratory  was  highly  extolled,) 
and  was  made  consul  by  Caligula. 

Afesa,  H-fa'sH,  (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  Basilicata,  a province  of  Naples. 

Affaitati,  if-fi-ti'tee,  (Fortunio,)  an  Italian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  a work  on  astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy,  (1549.)  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Thames,  England,  about  1550. 

Affelman,  aFfel-min,  (Johann,)  a German  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Soest  in  1588,  was  professor  at  Rostock, 
where  he  died  in  1624. 

Affichard,  1’,  lt'fe'shtR',  (Thomas,)  a French  dram- 
atist and  romance-writer,  born  in  1698;  died  in  1753. 

Afllitto,  Hf-fkt'to,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a Neapolitan 
monk,  who  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Fortifications.”  Died 
in  1673. 

Afllitto,  d’,  dJf-flit'to,  (Eustachio,)  an  Italian  Do- 
minican, wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  Writers  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,”  (“  Memorie  degli  Scrittori  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,”)  2 vols.,  1792,  (unfinished.)  Died  in  1790. 

Afllitto,  d’,  (Mattf.o,)  fin  Latin,  Matth/E'us  de 
Aeklic'tis,!  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  was  born  in 

a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  y,  long;  A,  6,  f>,  same,  less  prolonged ; a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  \ 


Naples  in  1448.  He  became  professor  of  civil  and  canon 
law  in  the  University  of  Naples  in  1469.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  all  on  the  subject  of  law.  Died  in  1524. 

Affo,  iif'fo,  (Ikeneo,)  an  Italian  historian,  philologist, 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Busseto,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
in  1741  ; died  about  1800.  His  works  are  very  numer- 
ous : they  relate  chiefly  to  the  antiquities  and  history, 
both  literary  and  political,  of  his  native  country,  Parma. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  critics 
and  philologists  that  the  last  century  produced. 

Aflonso.  See  Alfonso. 

Afire,  IfR,  (Denis  Auguste,)  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
born  at  Saint-Rome-de-Tam  in  1793.  He  was  appointed 
canon  titular  and  vicar-general  at  Paris  in  1834.  Hav- 
ing become  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1840,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  virtues.  During  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1848,  he  made  a noble  effort  to  arrest  the  carnage.  The 
troops  having  at  his  request  suspended  their  fire,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  insurgents,  preceded  by  M.  Albert, 
who  wore  the  dress  of  a workman  and  carried  a green 
branch.  He  began  to  address  the  insurgents,  who, 
hearing  the  report  of  a gun,  and  suspecting  treachery, 
opened  a fire  on  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  left,  besides  several  religious  works,  an 
“Essay  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,”  (1834.) 

See  Abb£  Choice,  “Vie  de  Denis  Auguste  Afire,”  1849:  Denis 
E.  Affre,  “ Biographie  de  D.  A.  Afire,”  1848  : E.  Gourdo.n,  “ Rio- 
graphie  authentique  de  l’Archeveque  de  Paris,  D.  A.  Afire,”  184S. 

Affrikan,  Sf-fre-kHn',  (a  corruption  of  Africanus,!  the 
name  by  which  Chaucer  designates  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder.  (See  the  “Assembly  of  Foules.”) 

Affry,  t'fRe',  (Louis,)  of  a Swiss  family,  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1713.  In  1755  he  was  sent  as  French  min- 
ister to  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  became  colonel  of 
the  Swiss  guards  under  Louis  XVI.  In  1792  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  revolutionists ; on  being  released,  he 
retired  to  Switzerland.  Died  in  1 798. 

Affry,  (Louis  Auguste  Philippe,)  Count,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Friburg  in  1743.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army;  but  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  1792,  in  which  he  lost  a brother,  he  retired  to 
Friburg.  He  afterwards  became  Landamann  or  chief 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  as  established  in  1803. 
Died  in  1810. 

Afhacker,  AffhS.k'er,  (Giles,)  a Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Vreeswyk,  lived  about  1600. 

A-fra'm-us,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  comic  poet  and 
orator,  who  flourished  about  100  B.C.  Scarcely  anything 
of  his  writings  has  been  preserved. 

A-fra'm-us  or  Afra'nius  Ne'pos,  (Lucius,)  an  ad- 
herent of  Cneius  Pompey,  was  killed  in  Africa  by  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar,  46  b.c. 

Afrasiflb,  a-fra-se-3b',  a semi-fabulous  king  of  ancient 
Persia,  who,  though  born  in  Tartarv,  (Turin,)  claimed  to 
be  a direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Fereedoon,  (Fen- 
dun.)  He  is  said,  with  an  army  of  Tartars,  to  have  in- 
vaded Persia,  which  he  conquered  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  and  for  many  years  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron. 
The  people,  exasperated  bv  his  tyranny,  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, and,  headed  by  Zal,  (the  father  of  Roostum.)  drove 
out  Afrasiab  and  restored  the  lawful  line  of  Persian 
kings  to  the  throne.  Afrasi&b  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Africanus.  See  Scipio  Africanus. 

Africanus,  Leo.  See  Leo,  (John.) 

Af-rf-ca'nus,  (SEXTUS  C/ECIUUS,)  a Roman  jurist, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century. 

Africanus,  (Sextus  Julius,)  [Fr.  Sexte  Jules 
Africain,  s6xt  zhtil  t'fRe’kiN',]  a Christian  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  wrote  a history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  221  a.D.  lie  fixes 
the  date  of  the  creation  5499  years  B.c.,  and  the  birth 
of  Christ  three  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary  computa- 
tion. The  era  thus  fixed  is  known  as  the  historical  era, 
or  that  of  the  Alexandrian  historians.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  232  a.d. 

Af-ze'lf-us,  [Sw.  pron.  Hf-tsTPle-fis,]  (Adam.)  a Swed- 
ish botanist,  born  in  1750.  He  was  a pupil  of  Linnams, 
Having  visited  England  in  1789,  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  In  1792  he  led 
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London  for  Africa,  and  returned  in  1794  with  collections 
of  plants  from  the  regions  which  he  visited.  In  1812  he 
tie  came  professor  of  dietetics  and  materia  medica  in  the 
University  of  Upsal,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1836.  Most  of  the  writings  of  Afzelius  are  in  the  form 
of  papers  contributed  to  different  scientific  periodicals. 

Afzelius,  (Arvid  August,)  a Swedish  historical 
writer,  born  in  1785.  Among  his  works  is  “Legendary 
History  of  the  Swedish  People,”  (“Svenska  Folkets 
Sagohafder,”  1839-43.) 

Afzelius,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  chemist,  born  in  1753, 
was  a brother  of  Adam,  noticed  above.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1837. 

Ag'a-bus,  a Christian  prophet  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  (See  _Acts  xi.  28,  and  xxi.  10.) 

Ag-a-me'des  [’Aya/ii/tSi/f]  and  Trophonius,  two 
ancient  architects  of  Greece,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Homer.  See  Trophonius. 

Ag-a-mem'non,  [’A yafdpvuv the  son  of  Atreus,  King 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  of  Menelaus,  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Greek  forces  during  the  Trojan 
war.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Argolis,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  was  murdered  by  his  wife 
Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  /Egisthus,  who  had 
possessed  the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  He  was  the 
father  of  Orestes,  Electra,  and  Iphigeni'a.  He  and  his 
brother  Menelaus  were  often  called  Atri'dze. 

See  Homer’s  “ Iliad;”  TEschylus,  “Agamemnon.” 

Aga-  (or  Agha-)  Mohammed,  i'ga  mo-Mm'med, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia,  was  born 
in  1734.  He  was  an  artful  as  well  as  a warlike  prince. 
Commencing  his  career  about  1780,  he  overran  in  a few 
years  a large  part  of  Persia,  also  Georgia  and  Khoras- 
san.  He  was  assassinated  in  1797. 

Aganduru,  i-gfin-doo'roo,  or  Aganduro,  i-gfin- 
doo'ro,  (Rodrigo  Mauricio,)  a Spanish  missionary, 
who  laboured  in  Japan  about  1640.  lie  wrote  a “His- 
tory of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippine  Islands.” 

Ag-a-pe'tus,  [Gr.  ’Ayairr/roj ; Fr.  Agapet,  fgt'pM,] 
a deacon  of  the  principal  church  of  Constantinople,  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  Justinian  in  527,  containing 
many  excellent  precepts,  religious,  moral,  and  political. 

Agapetus  L,  an  archdeacon  of  Rome,  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Roman  see  in  535.  Died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  536. 

Agapetus  II.  was  raised  to  the  Roman  see  in  946. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  955. 

Agar.  See  Hagar. 

Agar,  i'gir',  or  d’Agar,  di'gi r',  (Jacques,)  a native 
of  Paris,  born  in  1640.  He  became  court  painter  and 
chamberlain  to  Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  died 
at  Copenhagen  in  1716. 

Agar,  t'gtR',  (Jean  Antoine  Michel,)  Count  of 
Mosbourg,  a French  administrator,  born  near  Cahors  in 
1771.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  legislative  body 
in  1804,  and  became  minister  of  finances  to  Murat,  Duke 
of  Berg,  in  1806.  Murat  having  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples,  Agar  administered  the  finances  of  that  kingdom 
with  success  from  1809  to  1815.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830,  and  became  a 
peer  of  France  in  1837.  Died  in  1844. 

Agar,  3,-gaR',  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  officer,  born  in 
America,  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  regency 
chosen  in  1808  by  the  Cortes  after  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  His  conduct  was  prudent  and  moderate. 
He  was  banished  by  the  absolutists  in  1814.  On  the 
revolution  of  1820  he  became  president  of  the  Junta  of 
Galicia.  He  resigned  in  July  of  that  year.  Died  about 
1840. 

Agarde  or  Agard,  i-gard',  (Arthur,)  an  eminent 
English  archivist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Foston  about 
1540,  became  one  of  the  deputy  chamberlains  in  the 
Exchequer  in  1570.  He  contributed  several  treatises  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  were  published  by 
Hearne.  Died  in  1615. 

See  Hearne,  “Curious  Discourses.” 

Agardh,  1'gaRd,  (Karl  Adolph,)  a Swedish  natural- 
ist, was  born  at  Bastad,  or  Bostad,  in  Scania,  in  1 785. 
He  became  professor  of  botany  and  rural  economy  at 
Lund  about  1812,  and  was  ordained  a priest  in  1816. 


Besides  several  works  on  theology  and  economy,  he 
published  many  remarkable  treatises  on  botany,  among 
which  we  notice  “ Species  of  Sea-weeds,”  (“  Species  Al- 
garum,”  1820-28,)  “Systematic  Arrangement  of  Sea- 
weeds,” (“Systema  Algarum,”  1824,)  and  a “Manual  of 
Botany,”  (2  vols.,  1830-31.)  He  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Karlstad  in  1834.  Died  in  October,  1862. 

See  “ Biographiskt  Lexicon  ofvernamnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

A-ga'sI-as,  [Gr.  ’Ayaut'af,]  a sculptor  of  Ephesus,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  400  B.c.  He  was  the 
author  of  a statue  called  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  a fine 
specimen  of  ancient  art,  discovered  at  Antium  (where 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  was  also  found)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Agassiz,  i'gi'see'  or  a-gas'siz,  (Louis,)  a Swiss  natur- 
alist of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Mot- 
tier,  near  the  lake  of  Neufchfitel,  in  1807.  His  father  was 
a Protestant  divine.  Young  Agassiz  studied  the  medical 
sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  where  he 
graduated  about  1830.  In  1827  he  was  selected  by  Martius 
to  describe  the  species  of  fishes  which  Spix  had  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  on  which  he  produced  an  able  work  in 
Latin,  (1829-31.)  He  had  previously,  during  the  college 
vacations,  visited  many  parts  of  Europe  to  study  the  fossil 
and  fresh-water  fishes.  In  1832  or  ’33  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  or  zoology  at  Neufchatel. 
He  published  a “Natural  History  of  the  Fresh-Water 
Fishes  of  Central  Europe,”  (1839,)  and  “Researches  on 
Fossil  Fishes,”  (14  livraisons,  or  5 vols.,  with  311  plates, 
1832-42,)  a work  of  high  order,  in  which  he  made  im- 
portant changes  in  classification. 

The  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  the  “ An- 
nales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  and  other  journals,  con- 
tain many  contributions  from  Agassiz  on  fossil  fishes  and 
on  geology.  He  propounded  some  new  and  remarkable 
ideas  on  geology  and  the  agency  of  glaciers,  in  his  capital 
work  entitled  “Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,”  (1840,)  and  in 
his  “Systeme  Glaciere,”  (1847.) 

In  1846  he  visited  the  United  States  on  a scientific 
mission,  and  about  the  end  of  1847  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge.  About  1854  he  declined 
the  offer  of  a chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  delivered  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  Boston,  and  has  given  a decided  impulse  to  the 
study  of  his  favourite  sciences  in  the  New  World.  M. 
Agassiz  favours  the  theory  that  the  human  race  is  not 
descended  from  a single  pair,  and  discredits  that  of  or- 
ganic development,  or  metamorphosis,  which  was  main- 
tained by  Lamarck  and  others.  In  1865  he  went  to 
Brazil  with  a corps  of  assistants,  and  explored  the  Lower 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  with  reference  to  natural  his. 
tory,  geology,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  he  discovered  more 
than  1800  new  species  of  fishes  in  that  region. 

Among  his  other  works  are  a “ Monography  of  Living 
and  Fossil  Echinodermata,”(  1838-42,)  “ Outlines  of  Com- 
parative Physiology,”  (1848,)  “Principles  of  Zoology,” 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  (2d  edition,  1851,) 
“Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,”  to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  quarto,  of 
which  the  first  two  were  published  in  1857 ; and  a “Jour- 
ney in  Brazil,”  (1868.)  Mr.  Agassiz  became  in  1868  a 
non-resident  professor  at  the  Cornell  University  at  Ith- 
aca, New  York. 

“In  the  operation  of  his  [Agassiz’s]  mind,”  says  one 
of  the  ablest  of  American  critics,  “there  is  no  predomi- 
nance of  any  single  power,  but  the  intellectual  action  of 
what  we  feel  to  be  a powerful  nature.  When  he  ob- 
serves, his  whole  mind  enters  into  the  act  of  observation  ; 
just  as,  when  he  reasons,  his  whole  mind  enters  into  the 
act  of  reasoning.  . . . He  is  not  merely  a scientific 
thinker  ; he  is  a scientific  force  ; and  no  small  portion  of 
the  immense  influence  he  exerts  is  due  to  the  energy, 
intensity,  and  geniality  which  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  man.  In  personal  intercourse  he  inspires  as  well  as 
informs,  communicates  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  love 
of  knowledge.  . . . He  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  domi- 
nating and  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  having 
the  qualities  of  leader  and  companion  combined  in  singu- 
lar harmony.”  (See  Whipple’s  “Character  and  Charac- 
teristic Men,”  Boston,  1866.)  Died  in  DeccmDer,  1873. 
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Ag'a-tha,  Saint,  [Fr.  Sainte-Agathe,  siN'ti'git',] 
a virgin  martyr  of  Sicily  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. She  was  put  to  death  by  Quintianus,  Proconsul 
of  Sicily,  in  251. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Tillemont, 
“ Mdmoires  eccliis  astiques,”  etc. 

Ag-a-tlian'ge-lus,  an  Armenian  historian,  lived  about 
320  A.D.,  and  was  secretary  to  King  Tiridates. 

Ag-a-thar'-eln-dea  [’AyaOapxi&'Ic]  or  Ag-a-thar'- 
■chus,  a Greek  writer  and  grammarian,  born  at  Cnidos, 
lived  about  130  H.c.  He  was  guardian  to  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  probably  Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  who  became 
king  1 17  b.c. 

Ag-a-thar'-ehus,  [Gr.  Ayadapxop;  Fr.  Agatiiarque, 
t'gS'tilRk',]  a Greek  painter,  who  lived  about  480  B.c., 
is  considered  as  the  first  artist  who  applied  the  laws  of 
perspective  in  painting.  Vitruvius  says  that  he  made  a 
scene  for  zEschylus  at  Athens.  From  the  context  it  is 
inferred  that  a painted  perspective  scene  is  signified. 

Agatharchus,  a Greek  painter,  born  at  Samos,  lived 
about  420  B.c.  He  was  patronized  by  Alcibiades,  who 
once  confined  him  in  his  house  until  he  had  painted  cer- 
tain pictures  which  he  had  ordered.  Plutarch  states 
that  he  boasted  of  his  facility  and  rapidity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Zeuxis,  who  reproved  him  by  a simple  remark 
that  he  (Zeuxis)  painted  slowly. 

Agatbarque.  See  Agatharchus. 

Agathe.  See  Agatha. 

Ag-a-them'e-rus,  [Gr.’Ayadpprpop;  Fr.  Agath6m£re, 
S'gi'ti'maiR',]  the  author  of  a small  work  on  geography 
in  Greek,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  A.x>. 

A-ga/tlli-as,  [’Ayadiax,]  surnamed  Asianus,  a-she-a'- 
nus,  a Greek  historian  and  poet,  bom  at  Myrina,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  He  studied 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  died  about  580.  He  commenced  a history  of 
his  own  time,  but  left  it  unfinished.  His  history  and 
some  of  his  epigrams  are  extant ; his  other  poems  are 
lost. 

Ag-a-thi'nua,  [’A}  ad  wot;,]  an  eminent  Greek  physician, 
born  at  Sparta,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. He  was  a pupil  of  Athenaeus,  from  whose  doc- 
trines, however,  he  dissented  in  many  points,  and  founded 
a school  or  sect  of  his  own. 

Agatho.  See  Agathon. 

Agathocle.  See  Agathocles. 

A-gath-o-cle'a,  [Gr.  'A yaBihiheut;  Fr.  Agathocl£e, 
i'gi'to'kli',]  a mistress  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  with 
her  brother  Agathocles,  obtained  an  absolute  ascend- 
ency over  that  king.  After  his  death,  which  for  a time 
was  kept  secret,  Agathocles  ruled  in  the  name  of  the 
young  prince ; but  his  tyranny  became  so  intolerable  that 
the  people  rose  in  revolt,  and  killed  him,  his  sister,  and 
also  his  mother  CEnanthe,  who  had  been  the  first,  if  not 
the  principal,  instigator  of  his  crimes. 

A-gath'o-cles,  [Gr.  ’Ayaflo/eZyf ; Fr.  Agathocle, 
i'gf'tok’F,]  a tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  reigned  from  317 
to  289  B.c.  Born  at  Thermi,  in  Sicily,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a potter.  Being  distinguished,  however,  for 
bodily  strength  and  beauty,  he  was  raised  to  the  military 
rank  of  chiliarch.  He  afterwards  married  a rich  widow, 
and  became  in  consequence  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Syracusans.  As  an  officer  he  was  not  only  brave  and 
fertile  in  resources,  but  he  was  distinguished  for  readi- 
ness and  boldness  as  an  orator.  In  317  b.c.  he  caused 
all  the  men  of  note  opposed  to  him  in  Syracuse  to  be 
massacred,  and  became  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  subse- 
quent career  of  Agathocles  is  marked  with  a variety  of 
fortune,  in  which  the  boldness,  cruelty,  and  treachery  of 
his  character  are  conspicuous.  His  death,  as  related  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  is  remarkable.  His  grandson  Archag- 
athus,  aspiring  to  the  succession,  corrupted  a favourite 
of  his  grandfather,  named  Maenon,  who  gave  him  a pois- 
oned toothpick,  by  which  his  mouth  became  incurably 
gangrened.  Being  speechless,  he  was  placed  on  a funeral 
pile  and  burnt  while  still  alive,  (289  b.c.,)  in  his  seventy- 
second  yearr. 

See  R.  Perrinchief,  “ The  Sicilian  Tyrant ; or,  The  Life  of  Agath- 
■iclcs,”  London,  8vo,  1661 ; Diodorus  Siculus,  “ History.” 

Agath'oclea  of  Cyz'icus,  a Greek  historian,  lived 


probably  about  100  or  150  B.C.  Ite  wrote  a “History 
of  Cyzicus,”  which  is  lost. 

Agathocles  op  Egypt.  See  Agathoci.ea. 

Agatliodeemon,  ag' a-tho-dee'mon,  [Gr.  ’Ayadoiai- 
/iwu, ] of  Alexandria,  an  ancient  geographer  and  map- 
maker  of  an  uncertain  date.  He  probably  lived  after 
200  A.D. 

Ag'a-thon  or  Ag'a-tho,  [’AyaOuv,]  an  eminent  Greek 
tragic  poet,  born  at  Athens  about  450  B.c.,  was  a con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Plato  and  Euripides.  He  gained 
the  prize  in  tragedy  at  a public  festival  in  417  B.c.  His 
works  are  praised  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  antithesis  and  sophistical  subtleties.  Only  a few 
fragments  of  his  works  remain.  Died  about  400  b.c. 

See  Bentley,  “Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Euripides.” 

Agathon,  a monk,  native  of  Sicily,  was  raised  to 
the  Roman  see  in  679,  and  died  in  681  A.D. 

Agay,  d’,  dt'g.Y,  (Francois  Marie  Bruno — bRu'nc/,) 
Count,  a French  jurist,  bom  at  Besanjon  in  1722.  Died 
in  1805. 

Agazzari,  i-git-si'ree,  (Agosti.no,)  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, native  of  Sienna.  Died  about  1640. 

A-gel'a-das,  [’Aycladaf,]  a Grecian  sculptor,  who  lived 
at  Argos  about  500  B.c.  He  was  the  master  of  Phidias. 

Agelet,  izh'lY,  or  d’Agelet,  dizh'LV,  (Joseph  Le 
Paute — leh  pot,)  a French  astronomer,  bom  in  1751. 
He  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire  in  1777.  He  accompanied  La  Perouse  on  his  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  1 785,  and  perished  with  him  in  1 7S&. 
(See  La  Perouse.) 

Agelli,  a-jel'lee,  [Lat.  Agel'lius,]  (Antonio,)  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  commentator,  born  at  Sorrento  in 
1 532.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Acerno  in  1 593,  and  died 
in  1608.  He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Psalms,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Agellio,  i-jel'le-o,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sorrento.  He  worked  at  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  excelled  in  landscapes. 
He  assisted  Roncalli  and  other  artists  in  the  figures  and 
the  landscapes  of  their  paintings. 

Agellius.  See  Gellius,  Aulus. 

Ag'el-noth,  [Lat.  Agelno'thus,]  also  called  Eth'- 
el-noth,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury’,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  died  in  1038. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  Danish  king 
Canute. 

See  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  voL  ill. 
chap.  iii. 

A-ge'nor,  [Gr.  ’Ayr/yup;  Fr.  Ag6nor,  S'zhi'noR',]  a 
fabulous  king  of  Phoenicia,  regarded  as  a son  of  Nep- 
tune, a brother  of  Belus,  and  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Phineus,  and  Europa, 

Ageuor,  a brave  Trojan  warrior,  was  a son  of  An- 
tenor.  According  to  Homer,  he  wounded  Achilles,  and 
was  rescued  from  him  by  Apollo. 

Ager,  t'zhY,  [in  Latin,  Age'rius,]  (Nicolas,)  a 
French  botanist,  born  in  Alsace  in  156S,  wrote  a treatise 
“On  Vegetable  Life,”  (“De  Anima  Vegetiva,”  1629.) 
Died  in  1634. 

Ag-e-san'der,  [Gr.  ’Ayf/oavApop;  Fr.  Ag6sandre, 
S'zhi'zd.NdR',]  a sculptor  of  Rhodes,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  three  artists  who  executed  a group  of  La- 
ocoon  and  his  sons,  which  was  in  the  palace  of  Titus  at 
Rome.  This  same  group,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
1506.  The  time  of  Agesandcr  is  unknown  ; some  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
Roman  emperors. 

Agesias.  See  Hegesias. 

A-ges'I-cles,  a king  of  Sparta,  who  lived  about  600 

B.c. 

A-ges-I-la'us  [Gr.  ’Aypmfaioc;  Fr.  Ar.6sn.AS,  JPahi'- 
ze'lds']  I.,  a king  of  Sparta,  who  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  He  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus. 

Agesilaus  IX,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  was  a son  of  Archidamus.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Agis  in  398  B.C., 
and  reigned  thirty-seven  y'ears  in  the  most  eventful  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Sparta.  In  the  second  year  cvf  his 
reign  he  commanded  an  expedition  into  Persia,  in  which, 
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by  his  generosity  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  by  his  success 
as  a general,  he  won  over  to  nis  cause  many  of  the  sub- 
lects  of  Artaxerxes.  He  even  contemplated  the  con- 
ouest  of  the  Persian  empire ; but  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  scheme  was  prevented  by  a hostile  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  at  home.  He  was  summoned  home  by 
the  Ephori  about  394  b.c.  In  the  subsequent  contest 
between  the  Spartans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Argives, 
1 hebans,  Athenians,  and  Corinthians  on  the  other,  Agesi- 
laus,  if  not  always  successful,  at  least  fully  justified  the 
high  opinion  which  his  countrymen  entertained  of  his 
statesmanship  and  military  skill.  His  vigilance  and 
energy  saved  the  city  of  Sparta,  which  was  menaced  by 
Epaminondas  in  362.  He  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  where  the  Spartans  were  defeated  in  371. 
He  died  about  361  B.c.,  being  more  than  eighty  years  old. 

See  Life  of  Agesilaus,”  by  Plutarch,  who  compares  him  with 
Pompey;  Xenophon,  “Agesilaus”  and  “ Hellenica Cornelius 
Nepos,  Agesilaus;  Grote,  “History  of  Greece,”  vol.  ix.  chaps. 
Ixxut.-lxxiv.  ; Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece  ;”  Cauer,  “ Ques- 
Uonum  de  Fonubus  ad  Agesilai  Historiam  pertinentibus,”  Pars  I 
Breslau,  1&47. 


Aglaia.  See  Charites. 

Ag-la'o-phon,  [’AyXaoipuv,]  a painter,  native  of  Tha- 
sos,  (a  Grecian  island,)  supposed  to  have  lived  about  coo 
B.c.  He  was  the  father  of  Polygnotus  the  painter 


Ag-e-sip'o-lis,  [ A'/r/m'rroAtf,]  a Spartan  king,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  colleague  of  Agesilaus  in  104. 
Died  in  380  B.c. 

There  were  several  other  kings  of  this  name. 

Agezio  or  Agesio,  d-ga'ze-o,  (Thaddeus,)  a Bohe- 
mian, born  at  Prague  in  1525,  wrote  on  physiognomy. 

Ag'gas  or  Au'gus,  (Robert,)  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Died  in 
1679,  aged  about  60. 

Aggee.  See  Haggai. 

Aggenus  Urbicus,  ad-jee'nus  ur'be-kus,  a Latin 
writer  on  agriculture,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Agha-Mohammed.  See  Aga-Mohammed. 

Agier,  i'zhe-i',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a French  judge,  born 
in  Paris  in  1 748.  He  was  president  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  1795,  when  Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  accom- 
plices were  condemned  to  death,  and  became  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  in  Paris  in  1802.  He 
published,  besides  several  legal  works,  a new  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  (11  vols.,  1820-23.)  Died  in 
1823. 

-Agila,  aj'e-la,  or  Agilan,  aj-e-lan',  a Gothic  king  of 
Spain,  who  began  to  reign  in  549,  and  was  murdered  in 
554  a.d. 

Agiles,  d’,  df'zhfeF  or  di'zhe'lgs',  (Raymond,)  Canon 
of  Puy,  followed  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  Palestine,  and 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Crusade  of  1095.” 

Ag-I-lul'fus  or  Agilul'phus,  [Fr.  Agilulphe,  3'zhe'- 
1U1P,]  a Longobard  duke  of  Turin,  who  became  King  of 
the  Longobards,  in  590,  by  marrying  Theudelinda,  the 
widow  of  King  Autaris  or  Autarich.  Through  her  influ- 
ence he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  induced  many 
of  his  nobles  to  do  the  same.  He  died  in  616  a.d.  From 
the  reign  of  Agilulfus  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  civilization  among  the  Longobards. 

Agincourt.  See  D’Agincourt. 

Agis,  a'jis,  ["Ayif.J  There  were  four  kings  of  Sparta  of 
this  name.  The  first  began  to  reign  about  1060  b.c. 
The  second  became  king  427  B.C.,  and  reigned  twenty- 
eight  years,  during  a great  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  in  a great 
battle  at  Mantinea,  about  414  b.c.  He  died  in  399  B.c. 
Agis  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  338  and  died  331  B.c., 
being  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  Agis 
IV.  began  to  reign  244  b.c.  He  attempted  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the  simplicity  of 
manners  which  had  prevailed  under  the  earlier  Spartan 
kings  ; but  the  nation  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  effeminacy 
and  corruption.  Agis  became  a martyr  to  his  virtuous 
ambition.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Ephori  for  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  was  stran- 
gled 240  B.C.  He  met  his  death  with  a heroism  worthy 
of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Agis;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of 
Greece,”  vol.  viii.  chap.  lxii. ; Barrau,  “Histoire  cl’Agis  IV,  Roi 
de  Laceddmone,"  8vo,  1817. 

A'gl-us  (or  Agio,  3,'jo)  de  Solda'nis,  cl  A.  sol-di'- 
n£ss,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  in  the  isle  of 
Gozzo.  Died  in  1760. 


Aglaophon,  a Greek  painter,  supposed  to  have  been 
a descendant  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  416  b.c.  He 
painted  a picture  of  Alcibiades. 

Agliata,  dl-ya'td,  (Giovanni,)  a distinguished  Sicilian 
lawyer,  born  at  Palermo,  held  several  high  offices  under 
the  government.  Died  in  1675. 

Aglietti,  al-yet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  in  1757.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Zannini,  “ Biografia  di  F.  Aglietti,”  Padua,  1836. 

Ag'li-on-by,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Cum- 
berland about  1568.  He  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  English  Bible  authorized  by  James  I.  Died  in 
1610. 

Agnani,  di,  de  Jn-ya'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  about  1390,  was  professor  of  law  at  Bologna. 
Died  in  1457. 

Agneaux.  See  Aigneaux. 

Agnelli,  dn-yel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who 
wrote  several  theological  works.  Born  in  1621 ; died 
in  1706. 

Agnelli, (Jacob,  or  Jacopo,)  an  eminent  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1701.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence, 
and  afterwards  of  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
He  wrote  a number  of  poems,  some  of  which  possess 
great  merit.  He  died  in  1798,  aged  more  than  ninety- 
six  years. 

Agnello,  dn-yel'lo,  (Andrea,)  or  Ag-nel'lus,  (An- 
dreas,) an  abbot  of  Ravenna  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  wrote  a history  or  chronicle  of  Ravenna. 
His  work  is  valuable  as  illustrating  an  important  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history. 

Agnen,  in'ydN',  (Jerome,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Bois-le-Duc  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  worked  in  Spain.  Died  in  1530. 

Agnes,  ag'nfez,  [Ger.  pron.  dg'ngs,]  a German  em- 
press, who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  III., 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Henry  IV. 
She  died  in  1057. 

Agnes  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Albert  I.,  Duke  of 
Austria,  (afterwards  King  of  Germany,)  was  remarkable 
for  the  atrocious  cruelty  with  which  she  revenged  the 
death  of  her  father,  murdered  in  1308.  Many  persons 
were  put  to  a death  of  torture  on  mere  suspicion,  and  a 
multitude  of  persons,  innocent  in  all  probability,  were 
beheaded  by  her  order.  She  died  in  1364. 

Agnes,  ag'niz,  Saint,  a Roman  virgin  of  noble 
family,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian  in  303  A.D.,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Baillet, 
“Vies des  Saints;”  J.  A.  Martigny,  “Notice  Historique,  etc.  sur 
le  Culte  de  Sainte  Agn£s.” 

Agnes  (ag'niz  or  fn'yds')  de  Meranie,  deh  mi'- 
ri'ne',  Queen  of  France,  was  married  to  Philippe  Au- 
guste in  1196.  The  censure  of  the  church,  because  he 
had  divorced  Ingelburge  to  marry  Agnes,  induced  the 
king  to  discard  the  latter.  Died  in  1201. 

Agnes  Sorel.  See  Sorel. 

Agnesi,  an-ya'see,  (Maria  Gaetana — g.I-i-t.VnS,) 
an  Italian  lady  of  wonderful  intellectual  powers  and  ac- 
quirements, born  at  Milan  in  1718.  When  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  was  able  to  discourse  in  a great 
number  of  different  languages  on  abstruse  questions  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  Her  Latin  is  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  pure  and  correct.  She  published,  in 
1748,  her  “ Instituzioni  Analitiche,”  (“Analytical  Institu- 
tions,”) a treatise  on  algebra,  including  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus, and  displaying  wonderful  knowledge 
as  well  as  judgment.  “We  cannot,”  says  a recent 
critic,  “ take  leave  of  a work  which  does  so  much  honour 
to  female  genius,  without  earnestly  recommending  the 
perusal  of  it  to  those  who  believe  that  great  talents  are 
bestowed  by  nature  exclusively  on  men.”  (See  review 
of  Maria  G.  Agnesi’s  “Analytical  Institutions”  in  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1804.)  In  1750, 
during  the  illness  of  her  father,  (who  was  professor  in 
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the  University  of  Bologna,)  she  supplied  his  place. 
Shortly  after  this  she  retired  to  a nunnery,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  died  in  1 799. 

See  Paolo  Frisi,  “ Elogio  Storico  di  M . Agnesi;”  Bianca 
Milesi-Mojon,  “Vita  di  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi,”  1836. 

Agnesi,  (Maria  Theresa,)  a composer  of  operas, 
born  at  Milan  about  1 724,  was  a sister  of  the  preceding. 

Ag'new,  (Sir  Andrew,)  M.P.,  a noted  Scottish  Sab- 
batarian, born  in  Wigtonshire  in  1793  ; died  in  1849. 

See  Dr.  McCrie’s  “Life  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.” 

Agnew,  (James,)  a brigadier-general  in  the  British 
army  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown  in  October,  1777. 

Agni,  ag'nl,  or  Ag'nis,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  tig'll!  or 
iig'nis ; etymologically  allied  to  the  Latin  ignis,]  the  name 
of  the  Hindoo  god  of  fire.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
in  pictures  with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms,  and 
is  usually  painted  of  a deep-red  colour.  His  two  faces  are 
supposed  to  symbolize  fire  in  its  two  characters — benefi- 
cent (or  creative)  and  destructive.  His  seven  arms  have 
been  conjectured  to  indicate  the  seven  prismatic  colours. 
Agni  has  been  called  the  Hindoo  Vulcan  ; but  he  does  not 
appear  anywhere  as  an  artificer,  like  the  Vulcan  of  classic 
mythology,  his  most  prominent  characters  being  those  of 
a purifier  and  of  a bearer  of  incense  to  heaven,  becoming 
thus  a mediator  between  men  on  earth  and  the  gods  above. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon  ;”  Koppen,  “ Religion  des  Buddha,” 
p.  s ; Sir  W.  Jones  on  “The  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  in 
“Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Ag-nod'I-qe  [’A yvodUr/,]  an  Athenian  woman,  who, 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  a man,  studied  medicine  under 
Herophilus,  and  practised  with  success,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury b.c.  She  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  midwifery. 

Agnolo,  d’,  dan'yo-lo,  (Baccio,  bit'cho,)  an  eminent 
Italian  architect  ana  sculptor  in  wood,  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1460.  He  was  the  first  who  adorned  the  windows 
of  mansions  and  palaces  with  frontons,  or  frontispieces. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  Palazzo  Bartolini,  (Flor- 
ence,) and  the  Villa  Borgherini,  near  Florence.  Died  in 
1543- 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Agnolo,  d',  (Gabriele,)  a Neapolitan  architect,  who 
designed  the  Gravina  Palace,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  at  Naples.  Died  in  1510. 

Agnolo,  d’,  (Giuliano,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  both  as  sculptor 
and  architect.  Died  in  1555. 

Ag-non'i-des,  [Gr.  ’kyixjviSris;  Fr.  Agnonide,  in'yo'- 
n£d',j  an  Athenian  orator,  who  induced  the  Athenians 
to  put  Phocion  to  death.  For  this  he  was  aftenvards,  in 
his  turn,  condemned  to  die. 

Ag'o-bard',  Saint,  [Fr.  pron.  siN'ti'go'biR',)  an 
archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  ninth  century,  took  part  with 
the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  against  their  father,  for 
which  he  was  deposed  in  835.  He  was,  however,  re- 
stored to  his  see  about  838,  on  the  reconciliation  of  Louis 
and  his  sons.  He  died  in  840. 

See  C.  B.  Hundeshagen,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Agobardi,”  1831. 

Agocchi,  i-gok'kee,  or  Aguccliio,  a-gook'ke-o, 
(Giovanni  Battista,)  a learned  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1570.  About  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
appointed  him  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  with  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  Amasia.  Died  in  1632. 

Ag-o-rac'rl-tus,  [Gr. ’A yopiiKpnog;  Fr.  Agoracrite, 
3 go'rrkRit',]  a famous  sculptor,  native  of  Paros,  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  He  was  a pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agosti,  i-gos'tee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Reggio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Died  young  in  1704. 

Agostini,  i-gos-tee'nee,  (Lionardo,)  an  Italian  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Sienna,  went  to  Rome  about  1623,  and 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  VII.  pontifical  antiquary. 
He  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Filippo  Paruta’S 
work  on  the  medals  of  Sicily,  (1649,)  and  another  work, 
of  great  merit,  on  antique  gems,  “Antique  Gems  Deline- 
ated,” (“Le  Gcmme  antiche  figurate,”  1636  and  1657.) 

Agostini,  (Miguel.)  See  Agusti. 

Agostini,  degli,  d&i'yee  a-gos-tee'nce,  (Giovanni,) 
a learned  Italian  monk,  born  at  Venice  about  1700,  He 
wrote  “ Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Li v?*  and 
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Works  of  Venetian  Authors,”  2 vols..  1754,  which  is  said 
to  be  a valuable  work.  Died  about  1755. 

Agostini,  degli,  (Niccolo,)  a mediocre  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  translated  Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses,” 
(1522,)  and  wrote  a continuation  of  Bojardo’s  “Orlando 
Innamorato,”  (1538.) 

Agostino  (i-gos-tee'no)  and  Agnolo,  in'yo-lo,  of 
Sienna,  sculptors  and  architects,  born  about  1265,  were 
brothers,  and  always  worked  together.  Among  their 
works  were  the  Palazzo  de’  Novi,  the  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Sienna,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Guido  at 
Arezzo,  which  was  designed  by  Giotto.  Died  about  1350. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Agostino  surnamed  Venezia.no,  vi-nJt-se-i'no,  or 
the  “ Venetian,”  a celebrated  Italian  engraver,  also  called 
Augusti'nus  de  Mu'sis,  and  in  French  Augustin, 
(d'giis'ti.N',)  was  born  about  1490.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Marcantonio  Raimondi,  for  whom  he  worked  in  Rome. 
He  engraved  several  works  after  Raphael  and  Giuiio 
Romano.  Some  of  his  works  are  dated  1536. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Agostino,  sometimes  called  Agostino  dalle  Pro- 
spettive — dil'li  pRo-spSt-tee'vi,  (which  may  be  trans- 
lated “ Perspective  Agostino,”)  an  Italian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century-.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  perspective. 

Agostino,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  Italian  musician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome.  Died  about  1660. 

Agoub,  i'goob',  (Joseph,)  a native  of  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
born  in  1795.  His  parents  removed  to  France  when  he 
was  about  seven  years  old.  In  1820,  or  soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Paris,  but,  having 
been  deprived  of  this  situation  in  1831,  he  died  the  next 
year,  it  is  said,  of  a broken  heart. 

Agoult,  f'goo',  (Charles  Constance  Cesar  Loup 
Joseph,)  born  at  Grenoble  in  1747,  became  Bishop  of 
Pamiers  in  1787.  He  took  part  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  Louis  XVI.  whom  that  king 
consulted  just  before  his  flight  to  Varennes.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  finance.  Died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

Agoult,  (William,)  a French  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  a gentleman  of  the  household  of  Al- 
fonso X.,  King  of  Castile,  and  has  been  styled  the  chief 
and  father  of  troubadours.  Died  in  1181/ 

Agoult,  d’,  df'goo',  (Marie  de  Flavigny  — deh 
flt'vfen'ye',)  Countess,  a French  authoress,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Daniel  Stern,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  about  1800.  She  was  married  to  Count  d’ Agoult 
in  1827.  She  has  written  several  successful  novels, 
among  which  is  “ Nelida,”  (1845  t)  a “ History  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,”  (2  vols.,  1851.) 

Agraia,  d’,  (Eustache,)  a French  warrior, 

who  went  to  Palestine  in  the  first  crusade  with  Ravmond 
of  Toulouse,  and  became  Viceroy  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
called  “The  Sword  and  Shield  of  Palestine.” 

Agrate,  d-gR.Vti,  (Marco  Ferrerio — fer-ra're-o,)  an 
Italian  sculptor,  lived  about  the  year  150a 

Agreda,  de,  di  i-gRi'id,  (Maria,)  a Spanish  abbess, 
born  in  1602.  She  wrote  a “Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
which  Bossuet  censured  as  indecent.  Died  in  1665. 

Agresti,  i-gRfs'tce,  (Livio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  who  died  about  1580.  He  was  a native  of  Forli. 
He  painted  frescos  at  Rome  and  Forli.  Vasari  extols 
the  grandeur  of  his  style. 

Agricola,  a-gRik'o-H,  (Christoph  Ludwig,)  an  emi- 
nent German  landscape-painter,  born  at  Augsburg  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  at  Ratisbon)  in  1667.  He 
worked  for  a long  time  in  Naples,  and  painted  several 
views  of  Southern  Italy.  Died  at  Augsburg  in  1719. 

A-gric'o-la,  (CN/EUS  Julius,)  a distinguished  Ro- 
man general,  born  at  Forum  Julii,  (Frejus,)  a Roman 
colony  in  Gaul,  A.D.  37.  In  62  he  married  at  Rome  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  and  the  next  year  went  as  quaestor  to 
Asia,  under  the  proconsul  Salvius  Titianus,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  strict  integrity.  In  73,  Ves- 
pasian (whose  cause  Agricola  had  early  espoused)  made 
him  a patrician,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Aqui- 
tania,  which  position  he  held  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
77  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  not  long  after  was  made 
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Governor  of  Britain,  where  he  subdued  the  Ordovices  in 
North  Wales,  and  conquered  the  island  of  Mona,  (An- 
glesea.)  He  adopted  a wise  and  generous  policy  towards 
the  Britons,  encouraging  them  to  embrace  the  Roman 
customs  and  dress  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Latin  language.  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
carried  his  arms  (80  a.d.)  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and 
erected  a chain  of  fortresses  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  by  the  emperor 
Domitian,  and  retired  into  private  life,  whither,  however, 
the  admiration  of  the  people  followed  him.  He  died  in 
93,  not  without  a general  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian.  Agricola 
was  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  (See 
Tacitus.) 

See  Tacitus,  “J.  Agricola;  Vita  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of 
Rome;”  Held,  “Commentatio  de  C.  J.  Agricolas  Vita  qu;e  vulgo 
Comelio  Tacito  assignatur,”  Schweidnitz,  1845. 

A-gric'o-la,  (Francis,)  a German  theologian,  bom  at 
Lunen,  wrote  against  the  Reformation.  Died  in  1621. 

Agricola,  (Georg,)  an  eminent  mineralogist  and 
physician,  whose  proper  name  was  Bauer,  was  born 
at  Glauchau,  in  Saxony,  about  1490.  He  became  well 
versed  in  metallurgy  and  the  art  of  mining.  “ Fie  was 
the  first  mineralogist,”  says  Cuvier,  “who  appeared 
after  the  renaissance  of  the  sciences  in  Europe.  He  was 
to  mineralogy  what  Conrad  Gesner  was  to  zoology.” 
His  principal  works  are,  “ Concerning  Ores,  (or  Mines,)” 
(“De  Re  Metallica,”  1546,)  and  “On  the  Origin  and 
Causes  of  Subterranean  Things,”  (“  De  Ortu  et  Causis 
Subterraneorum,”)  both  written  in  elegant  Latin.  Died 
in  1555. 

See  A.  D.  Richter,  “Vita  Georgii  Agricolte,”  1755;  M.  Adam, 
“ Viue  Medicorum  Germanorum Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encykloptedie.” 

Agricola,  (Georg  Andreas,)  a German  physician, 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1672.  He  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a method  by  which  the  growth  of  plants  might 
be  greatly  accelerated,  and  published  in  1717  a useful 
work  on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  plants.  Died 
about  1738. 

Agricola,  (Johan'nes  Ammo'nius,)  a German  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  best  commentators  on  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Ingolstadt,  w'here  he  died  about  1570. 

Agricola,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  musician 
and  composer,  bom  in  Altenburg  in  1720.  He  com- 
posed “Achilles,”  an  opera.  Died  at  Berlin  in  1774. 

Agricola,  (John,  or  Johann,)  was  originally  called 
John  Schneider  (shni'der)  or  Schnit'ter ; but,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  that  time,  he  changed  his  name 
into  Agricola.  Born  at  Eisleben,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  1492,  he  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Luther.  But  from  being  one  of 
that  great  reformer’s  most  active  supporters,  he  after- 
wards became  a bitter  opponent.  Agricola  asserted 
that  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  for 
a Christian, — that  nothing  was  required  but  penitence 
and  faith  ; while  Luther  maintained  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing the  Ten  Commandments.  The  followers  of  Agricola 
were  styled  Antinomians,  (“opposers  of  the  law.”)  He 
died  in  1566.  Besides  writing  a great  number  of  theo- 
logical works,  he  made  a valuable  collection  of  German 
proverbs,  to  which  he  added  a commentary,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations. 

See  Unger,  “ Dlssertatio He  Johanne  Agricola,”  1732:  B.  Kordes, 
“ J.  Agricola  aus  Eisleben,”  1817;  De  Thou,  “ Histone,”  book  v. ; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Agricola,  (Martin,)  an  eminent  musician,  born  in 
Silesia  about  i486  ; died  in  1556. 

Agricola,  d-gRik'o-ia,  (Michael),  an  early  Swedish 
reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Finnish  tongue.  Died  in  1577- 

Agricola,  (Rudolph,)  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar, 
bom  near  Groningen,  in  Friesland,  in  1443.  In  1476  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  Greek,  and  afterwards 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Italians  (who  had  previously 
regarded  the  Germans  as  barbarians)  by  his  various  ac- 
complishments. In  1482  he  became  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died  in  1485.  He  was  highly  eulogized 
by  Erasmus.  His  influence  contributed  greatly  to  dif- 
fuse a taste  for  Grecian  literature  among  the  Germans. 
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“He  was,”  says  Guizot,  (“  Biographie  Universelle,”)  “a 
good  painter,  a good  writer,  a good  poet,  and  a learned 
philologer.”  His  greatest  work  is  “ De  Inventione  Dia- 
lectica.” 

See  Philip  Melanchthon,  “Orationes  II.,  prior  de  Vita  Rnd. 
Agricoke,”  etc.,  1539;  T.  F.  Tresling,  “ Vitaet  Merita  Rud.  Agric- 
ola;,”  1830;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  ‘‘Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;” 
Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

A-grip'pa,  an  ancient  skeptical  philosopher,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  as  author  of  a treatise  called 
“ Five  Reasons  for  Doubt.” 

Agrippa,  King.  See  FIerod  Agrippa. 

Agrippa,  a-gR^p'pd,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Milan,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Agrippa,  a-grip'pa,  (Henry  Cornelius,)  a German 
physician,  theologian,  and  astrologer,  who  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  varied  learning,  superior  talents,  and 
supposed  skill  in  alchemy  and  occult  philosophy,  was 
born  at  Cologne  in  i486.  He  was  extolled  by  some  as 
an  ornament  of  his  age,  and  denounced  by  others  as  an 
impostor  and  a heretic.  In  his  youth  he  served  several 
campaigns  in  the  Imperial  army  with  distinction.  His 
success  in  the  various  pursuits  which  he  followed  in  many 
countries  of  Europe  was  hindered  by  his  quarrelsome  or 
satirical  temper.  After  he  had  lectured  on  theology  at 
Cologne,  Pisa,  Turin,  and  Pavia,  and  practised  medicine 
in  France,  he  received,  in  1529,  invitations  from  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  from  other  sovereigns.  Fie  ac- 
cepted that  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  Low 
Countries;  but  she  died  in  1530.  Fie  died  poor,  at  Gren- 
oble, in  1535,  leaving,  besides  other  works,  one  “ On  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,”  in  Latin,  (1527,)  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  several  other  languages. 
Flallam  calls  him  “ a meteor  of  philosophy.” 

See  H.  Mori.ey,  “ Life  of  Agrippa,”  1856 ; “Agrippieana  Oder 
H.  C.  Agrippas  Leben,”  1722;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xiv. 
(1826.) 

A-grip'pa,  (Mar'cus  Vipsa'nius,)  a distinguished 
Roman  commander  and  statesman,  born  63  B.c.  His 
family  was  obscure,  but  a friendship  was  early  formed 
between  him  and  Octavius,  (afterwards  Augustus  Caesar,) 
and  his  fortunes  became  inseparably  associated  with 
those  of  the  future  emperor.  To  the  skill  and  wisdom 
of  Agrippa,  Augustus  owed  much  of  his  continued  suc- 
cess ; especially  his  victory  at  Actium,  which  gave  him 
the  empire  of  the  world.  After  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
in  23  B.C.,  Agrippa  married  his  widow,  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  adopted  by  Augustus,  (see  Caius  C/ESAR,) 
and  two  daughters.  Fie  died  12  B.c.,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  were  the  chief 
ministers  or  advisers  of  Augustus,  and  the  former  was 
for  some  time  regarded  as  his  destined  successor. 

See  G.  C.  Gebauer,  “ Dissertatio  de  M.  V.  Agrippa,”  1717 : P. 
Frandsen,  “Marc.  Vipsanius  Agrippa:  historische  Untersuchung 
iiber  dessen  Leben  und  Wirken,”  1836 ; Livy,  “ Epitome ;”  Tacitus, 
“ Annales.” 

Agrippa,  (Mene'ntus,)  a Roman  cons-ul,  who  gained 
a victory  over  the  Sabines  in  503  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
quelled  a sedition  of  the  plebeians  by  relating  to  them 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 

Agrip'pa  Post'umus,  a posthumous  son  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius Agrippa,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  14  a.d. 

Ag-rip-pi'na  [Fr.  Agrippine,  t'gRe'pin']  I.,  a 
daughter  of  M.  "Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  was  mar- 
ried to  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Caligula. 
She  died,  it  is  supposed,  about  31  a.d. 

See  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Agrippina,” 
1800;  C.  Burkhard,  “ Agrippina  des  M.  V.  Agrippa  Tochtcr,’  1846. 

Agrippina  II.,  or  Agrippina  Augusta,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding,  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero 
by  her  first  husband,  Domitius.  She  was  a woman  of 
abandoned  principles  and  remorseless  cruelty.  She 
married  her  father’s  brother,  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
afterwards  poisoned  him.  After  a life  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted crime,  she  was  put  to  death  (a.d.  60)  by  the 
order  of  her  son  Nero. 

See  C.  H.  Graun,  “ Dissertatio  de  Agrippina  Nernnis  M litre,” 
1681  ; F.  F.  Walbrat,  “Agrippina  Gemahlin  des  Claudius  Stittenn 
von  Coin,”  1800;  Tacitus,  “Annales.”  
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Aguado,  A-gwA'Do,  (A.  Maria,)  a financier  and  mil- 
lionaire, born  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1784.  He  became  a 
banker  of  Paris.  Died  in  1842. 

Aguado,  de,  di  A-gwi'no,  (Francisco,)  a learned 
and  pious  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  near  Madrid  in  1 572  » 
died  in  1654,  leaving  many  religious  works. 

Aguccliio.  See  Agocchi. 

Agiiero, de, di A-gwa'ro,  (Benedicto  Manuel,)  adis- 
tinguished  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1626 ; died 
in  1670.  lie  excelled  in  landscapes  and  battle-pieces. 

Ague3seau,  d’,  dA'gA'so',  (Henri  Francois,)  (writ- 
ten by  himself  Daguesseau,)  a celebrated  French  chan- 
cellor, orator,  and  legislator,  was  born  at  Limoges,  No- 
vember 27,  1668.  Fie  passes  for  the  most  learned  law- 
yer that  France  ever  produced,  and  is  called  the  father 
of  French  forensic  eloquence.  In  1691  he  was  appointed 
by  Louis  XIV.  one  of  the  advocates-royal.  He  be- 
came procureur-general  to  the  Parliament  in  1700,  and 
chancellor  of  France  in  1717.  Before  the  latter  date 
he  had  resolutely  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church  against  the  aggressions  of  the  papal  power  in 
the  case  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  (1713-)  He  was  ban- 
ished from  court  in  1718  for  his  opposition  to  the  finan- 
cial system  of  Law,  but  was  restored  to  his  high  func- 
tions in  1720,  after  the  ruinous  collapse  of  that  system. 
A contest  for  precedency  between  D’Aguesseau  and  Car- 
dinal Dubois  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from 
office  in  1722.  He  was  again  appointed  chancellor  in 
1737,  and  kept  the  seals  until  1750,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  great  age.  Died  in  Paris  in  February, 
1751.  His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  forensic  argu- 
ments, official  papers,  and  treatises  on  law,  were  pub- 
lished in  thirteen  volumes,  (1759-89.)  His  legislative 
reforms  constitute  perhaps  his  greatest  claim  to  the  re- 
membrance of  posterity. 

See  St.  Simon’s  “Memoirs;”  Antoine  Thomas,  “filoge  de 
H.  F.  d’Aguesseau,”  1760 ; “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de 
D’Aguesseau,”  2 vols.,  1835  ; “ Discours  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  M. 
D’Aguesseau,”  by  his  son  ; Bourlet  de  Vauxcelles,  “ Floge  de 
D’Aguesseau,”  1760;  Morlhon,  “filoge  du  Chancelier  D’Agues- 
seau,” 1760;  Boinvilliers,  “Eloge  du  Chancelier  D’Aguesseau,” 
1848 ; Boull£e,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  du  Chancelier  D’Aguesseau,” 
1849. 

Aguesseau,  d’,  (Henri  C.  Jean  Baptiste,)  Count, 
born  at  Fresnes  in  1746,  was  a grandson  of  the  chancel- 
lor. He  became  a member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1789,  and  a senator  in  1805.  Died  in  1826. 

Aguiar,  A-ge-aR',  (Tomas,)  a Spanish  portrait-painter 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Aguila,  d’,  di'ge-li,  (C.F.E.H.,)  an  officer  of  engineers, 
who  travelled  extensively  between  1770  and  1774.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a native  of  Spain.  He  wrote,  in 
French,  a “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1815. 

Aguila,  del,  dfl  A'ge-IA,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  painter, 
whose  works  are  said  to  be  in  the  style  of  Murillo. 
Died  at  Seville  in  1736. 

Aguilar,  A-ge-laRy  (Grace,)  a Jewish  authoress,  of 
Spanish  extraction,  born  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in 
1816.  She  wrote  “The  Magic  Wreath,”  in  verse,  and  a 
number  of  prose  works,  among  which  are  “ Women  of 
Israel,”  “ Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies,”  and  “ Home 
Influence  : a Tale.”  Died  at  Frankfort  in  1847. 

Aguilera,  de,  dA  A-ge-la'rA,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  his- 
torical painter,  who  was  born  at  Toledo,  and  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Aguillon,  t'ge'yA.N',  (Francois,)  a learned  Jesuit, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1566;  died  in  1617.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  optics,  (1613.) 

Aguirre,  de,  di  A-gfr'rA,  (Jos£  Saenz— sA-fnth',)  a 
learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1630,  was  made 
cardinal  in  1686  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Died  in  1699. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  theology. 

Agujari,  i-goo-yi'ree,  (Lucretia,)  a popular  singer 
and  performer,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Died  at  Parma  in  1783. 

Agusti,  i-goos'tee,  written  also  Agustm,  i-goos-teen', 
or  Agostini,  A-gos-tee'nee,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  agri- 
culturist, born  at  Banolas,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  at  Perpignan.  He  wrote 
a useful  and  popular  work  called  “ The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Agriculture,”  (1617.) 


Agylaeus,  aj-e-lee'us  or  3-ge-lr/us,  [Fr.  Agyl£e, 
f'zhe'IA',]  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Bois-le- 
Duc  about  1533,  was  noted  as  a Greek  scholar.  Died 
in  1595. 

Ahab,  a'hab,  [IIeb.3Xnx,]  an  idolatrous  king  of  Israel, 
who  reigned  from  931  to  909  B.C.  He  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle in  a war  against  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria.  (See  I. 
Kings  xvi.-xxii.) 

A-has-u-e'rufl,  or,  more  correctly,  Ahhaaverosh  or 
Akhasverosh,  | Heb.  EtnHPnx,]  a Hebrew  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Scriptures  to  various  Persian  and  Median 
kings.  It  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  ancient 
Persian  word  Khshvershe,  (tne  Xerxes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  Kshatra,)  which  sig- 
nifies “ king”  or  “ lion-king.” 

The  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther  is 
generally  believed  to  be  Artaxerxes  Long!  man  us,  (in 
modern  Persian,  Ardashir  Dariz-dast,)  who  reigned 
from  464  to  425  B.c.  (See  Artaxerxes.) 

Ahaz,  a'haz,  or  Achaz,  a'kaz,  [Heb.  NIX,]  a son  of 
Jotham,  King  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  about 
741  and  died  725  B.c  He  distinguished  himself  above 
all  his  predecessors  by  his  abominable  idolatry,  even 
sacrificing  his  own  children  to  Moloch.  (See  IL  Kings 
xvi.,  and  II.  Chronicles  xxviii.) 

Ahaziah,  A-ha-zi'a,  [Heb.  TTinx,]  King  of  Israel, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He  reigned  two  years, 
from  909  to  907  b.c.  (See  I.  Kings  xxii  ; II.  Kings  i.) 
Also,  a son  of  Jehoram,  King  of  Judah.  He  succeeded 
his  father  about  896  B.C.,  and  after  a reign  of  one  year 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  (See  II.  Chronicles  xxii.  1-10;  IL 
Kings  viii.  25-29.) 

A-hen'o-bar'bus,  in  the  plural  A-hen'o-bar'bi,  a 
name  given  to  a branch  or  division  of  the  Domitian 
family  of  Rome.  It  signifies  “ having  red  or  copper- 
coloured  beard,”  and  is  said  to  have  originated  as  fol- 
lows. When  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  their  return  from 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  announced  to  Lucius  Domi- 
tius  the  victory  of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  believe 
them  ; whereupon  they  stroked  his  hair  and  beard,  which 
were  instantly  changed  from  black  to  red.  The  most 
distinguished  of  this  name  are  the  following  : 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a consul,  122 
B.C.,  who  gained  a victory  over  the  Allobroges  and  Ar- 
vemi,  nations  in  the  south  of  Gaul. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a son  of  Lucius 
Domitius,  noticed  below.  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he  attached  himself  first  to  Antony  and  after- 
wards to  Octavius.  He  died  a few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31  b.c. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a grandson  of 
the  preceding,  distinguished  for  his  profligacy  and  fero- 
city. He  married  Agrippina,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

Ahenobarbus,  (Lucius  Domitius,)  a Roman  gen- 
eral, who  married  a sister  of  Cato  Uticensis.  He  be- 
came praetor  in  58  and  consul  in  54  B.C.  He  opposed 
Caesar  and  Pompey  during  their  coalition.  In  the  civil 
war  that  ensued,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  suc- 
ceed Caesar  in  Farther  Gaul  in  the  year  49.  He  was,  it 
is  said,  the  only  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  who 
showed  energy  when  Caesar  invaded  Italy.  He  was, 
however,  on  account  of  the  defection  of  his  army,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  Corfinium.  He  was  killed  in  48 
B.c.,  at  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded  a wing  of  Pom- 
pey’s  army. 

See  Cw.sar,  “De  Bello  Civili:”  Suetonius,  “Life  of  Csesar;” 
Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome.” 

A-hi'jah,  [Heb.  HTIX,]  a prophet  w’ho  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Solomon  and  Rchoboam.  (Sec  I.  Kings  xL,  xii. ; 

I.  Chronicles  xxvi.  20;  II.  Chronicles  ix.  29.) 

Ahimelech,  a-him'c-lck,  a priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 

slain  by  the  command  of  Saul.  (See  I.  Samuel  xxi.,  xxii.) 

A-hith'o-phel  or  A-chit'o-phel,  a I lebrew  courtier, 
a counsellor  of  King  David,  whose  cause  he  deserted  and 
became  an  adherent  of  Absalom  in  his  rebellion.  (See 

II.  Samuel  xv.  12,  xvi.  and  xvii.) 

Ahle,  A'leh,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Miihlhausen  in  1650;  died  in 
1701. 


a,  e,T,  6,  fi,  y,  long;  A,  A,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  3,  e,T,  o,  ii,  1?>  short;  9, 9,  i,  o,  obscure ; fSr,  (All,  lAt;  111ft;  n6t;good;  no&nt 
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Able,  (Johann  Rudolph,)  a German  organist,  born 
at  Miihlhausen  in  1625  ; died  in  1673.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  preceding. 

Ahlee  or  Ahli,  Aii'le',  surnamed  Shirazee  or 
SheerAzee,  (Shiraz?,)  she-r.Vzee,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  a celebrated  Persian  poet,  born  at  Shirfiz  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; died  about  1535. 

Ahlwardt,  Sl'ftfiRt,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  an  emi- 
nent German  linguist,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1 760.  In 
1S1S  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1830. 
He  translated  into  German  portions  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  poems  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  differ- 
ent modern  languages.  He  made,  moreover,  a com- 
plete translation  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Ahlwardt,  (Peter,)  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1710. 
Though  the  son  of  a shoemaker,  by  diligence  he  made 
great  progress  in  learning,  and  in  1752  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Greifswalde.  Died  in  1791. 

Ahmed  (ilH'med)  or  Achmet  (fiii'met)  I.,  a son  of 
Mahomet  III.,  born  in  1590.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  Ottoman  throne  in  1603,  and  died  in  1617. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  II.,  born  in  1643,  was  the  son 
of  Sultan  Ibraheem,  (Ibrahim.)  He  began  to  reign  in 
1691.  His  army  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Austrians,  at  Slankament,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
feeble  ruler,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous  in  various 
respects.  He  died  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mus- 
tafa II. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  III.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV., 
born  in  1673,  was  raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne  in  con- 
sequence of  a revolt  of  the  Janissaries  in  1703.  Though 
unfortunate  in  his  war  with  Austria  and  Venice,  his 
reign  was,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious.  The  Turkish 
name  was  respected  abroad,  while  learning  and  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  at  home.  Yet  Ahmed  was  deposed 
by  the  rebellious  Janissaries  in  1730,  and  died  in  1739. 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  IV.,  or  Abd-ool-  (Abdul-) 
HUmid,  ab'dool-ha'mid,  was  born  in  1 725,  and  succeeded 
the  sultan  Mustafa  III.  in  1773.  His  reign  is  memora- 
ble for  two  disastrous  wars  with  Russia,  in  which  Turkey 
lost  the  Crimea,  a considerable  portion  of  Circassia,  and 
some  other  territories,  besides  a number  of  important 
fortresses.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Ahmed  Pasha,  surnamed  the  Traitor,  a Turkish 
commander,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.,  captured  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  defended  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Afterwards  offended  because  the  sultan  did  not  make 
him  grand  vizier,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Egypt,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sultan  in 
1524;  but,  though  successful  at  first,  he  was  soon  after 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Ahmed  the  Renegade,  grand  vizier  to  the  sultan 
Solyman  the  Great,  was  a native  of  Gratz,  in  Styria. 
He  was  educated  a Christian,  but,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  he  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  Ottoman  court,  and  mar- 
ried the  grand-daughter  of  the  sultan.  Died  in  1580. 

Ahmed-al-Kastfflee,  (al-Kastffli,)  -ill-kis-ti'lec,  a 
distinguished  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Spain  in  958 ; died 
about  1030. 

Ahmed-al-Makkari,  (or  Mekkari.)  See  Mak- 

KAREE. 

Ahmed  An-Nahhffs — nu-nUh-nSs',  a distinguished 
Arabian  grammarian  and  philologist,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Nile  about  950.  He  was  a native  of  Egypt 

Ahmed-ar-Rfizi.  See  Ahmed-er-Razee. 

Ahmed-er-Rfizee,  (el-Rffzi,)  -er-rii'zec,  a native  of 
Cordova,  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a voluminous  work  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
Spain.  Another  Ahmed-er-Rffzee,  distinguished  as 
Ibn-  (or  Ben-)  Faris,  (fil'ris,)  i.e.  “son  of  Faris,” 
wrote  an  Arabic  dictionary  and  a work  on  biography. 
Died  in  985. 

Ahmed-Ibn  (or  -Ben)  -Arab-Shah,*  (-Tb’n  5,'ri.b- 
sh&h',)  an  Arabian  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 


* This  name  is  incorrectly  given  A hmed-Ibn-A  rabshatn  in  the 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gcmirale.” 


the  author  of  a “History  of  Tamerlane,”  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Manger  and  into  French  by 
Vattier.  Died  in  1450. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Faraj— flr'aj,  a distinguished  Arabian 
poet  and  historian,  native  of  Spain,  died  about  970. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Hanbal.  See  Ibn-Hanbal. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Tooloon.  See  Tooloon. 

Ah'med-Kedtik — k§-diik',  written  also  Achmet- 
Geduc,  a celebrated  Turkish  commander,  who  was  grand 
vizier  of  Mahomet  II.  from  1473  to  1477.  During  this 
period  he  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  took  the  towns  of 
Kaffa  and  Azof,  (or  Tana.)  Under  Bayazeed  (Bajazet) 
II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahomet  II.,  Ahmed-Kediik 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  quelled  a formidable 
rebellion  headed  by  Prince  Jem,  a brother  of  the  sultan, 
and  conquered  Kazim  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Caramanian 
princes.  But,  having  by  his  arrogance  deeply  offended 
Bayazeed,  he  was  put  to  death  in  1482. 

Ahmed  Khan  Abdalee  (Abdffli)  or  Abdfillee — 
k8ii  ib-dfi'lee,  a celebrated  conqueror,  the  founder  of  the 
Doorranee  (or  Durrani)  dynasty  in  Afghanistan.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  fa- 
mous Nadir  Shah,  by  whom  when  a child  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  a large  convoy  of 
treasure  on  its  way  from  India  to  Nadir’s  camp,  and  by 
this  means  laid  the  foundation  of  a powerful  kingdom. 
He  was  crowned  at  Candahar  in  1747,  and  died  in  1773. 
In  the  intermediate  period  he  had  extended  his  sway 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  the  whole  of  Afghanistan, 
and  a large  portion  of  India. 

See  Elphinstone’s  “Caubul;"  Malcolm’s  “ History  of  Persia.” 

Ahmed-  (or  Achmet-)  Resmi-Effendi,  ilH'med 
rSs'mee  6f-f§n'dee,  a Turkish  historian  and  diplomatist, 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  Kainarji.  He  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  the  War  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,” 
(1768-74.)  Died  about  1788. 

Ahmed  (or  Ahmad)  Shah,  (of  Afghanistan.)  See 
Ahmed  Khan  Abdalee. 

Ahmed  Shah — shSh,  succeeded  his  grandfather, Muz- 
zaffar  Shah,  on  the  throne  of  Guzerat,  in  1411.  He 
founded  Ahmedabad,  (i.e.  “city  of  Ahmed,”)  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Died  in  1443. 

Ahmed  Shah  Walee  Bffhmanee,*  (Bffhmani,) 
— wfi'lee  bSh'mii-nee',  the  ninth  king  of  the  Bahmanee 
dynasty  in  the  Dekkan.  Fie  succeeded  his  brother  Firoz 
in  1422,  and  died  in  1435. 

Ahrens,  fi'rSns,  (Heinrich,)  a German  jurist,  born 
in  Hanover  in  1808.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Brussels  from  1839  to  1848,  after  which  he  obtained  a 
chair  at  Gratz.  His  “Course  of  Natural  Law”  (Paris, 
1838)  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages. 

Ahriman.  See  Ormuzd. 

Ahroon,  (Ahrun,)  ah'rooi/,  or  Aaron,  a Christian 
priest  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century.  Fie  composed  a voluminous  medical  work,  of 
which  some  extracts  only  are  extant. 

Aibek-Azad-ed-Deen,  (-ed-Din,)  fi'e-b2k  (or  T'bek) 
fi'zad  ed-deen',  the  first  Egyptian  sultan  of  the  dynasty 
of  Mamelukes.  He  began  to  reign  in  1254,  and  was  as- 
sassinated, through  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  in  1257. 

Aicardo,  1-kaR'do,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Piedmont,  worked  in  Genoa.  Among  his  works 
is  the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Genoa  with  water.  Died 
in  1650. 

Aicher,  T'Ker,  (Otto,)  a German  antiquary  and  his- 
torian, born  in  1628,  lived  at  Salzburg,  and  died  in  1705. 
He  wrote  a work  on  epitaphs,  entitled  “Theatrum  Fu- 
nebre,”  (1675,)  and  many  treatises  on  points  of  ancient 
history. 

Aichspalt,  TK'spilt,  (Peter,)  an  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
born  about  1250.  Died  in  1320. 

Aidan  or  -Sldan,  a'dan,  Saint,  a pious  monk  of 
Iona,  who  was  employed  about  635  a.d.  by  Oswald,  King 
of  Northumbria,  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  is  considered  as  the  first  of  the  line  of 
bishops  now  styled  Bishops  of  Durham. 

See  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  ”vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 


* Pronounced  in  India,  uh'mud  sh;l h wul'ee  b.lh'mtin-ee. 

(JQ^Sce  Explanations,  p 23.) 
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Aidan,  a'dan,  King  of  Scotland,  began  to  reign  about 
578  A.D.  Died  in  606. 

Aidoneus.  See  Pluto. 

Aignan,  in'yb.N',  (Etienne,)  an  able  French  trans- 
lator and  political  writer,  born  at  Beaugency-sur-Loire 
in  1773.  He  produced  a translation  of  the  Iliad  in  verse, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  French  language.  In 
1814  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  place  of  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  1815,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion as  a publicist.  His  work  entitled  “The  Condition 
(Etat)  of  the  Protestants  in  France”  (1818)  is  highly 
commended  for  the  sentiments  and  style.  Died  in 
1S24. 

Aigneaux  or  Aignaux,  in'yo',  (Robert  and  An- 
toine,) two  brothers,  born  at  Vire,  in  Normandy,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  translated  Virgil  into  French 
verse.  Their  work  appeared  in  1582,  and  in  that  age 
enjoyed  a high  reputation. 

Aiguani,  T-gwa/nee,  a Carmelite  friar  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  a respectable  sculptor,  and  afterwards  be- 
came Cardinal  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1400. 

Aiguebere,  ig'baiR',  (John  Dumas — du'mS',)  a 
French  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1692.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  where  he  formed  a friendship  with  Vol- 
taire which  lasted  through  life.  He  was  a counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  performed  with  equal  zeal  and  integrity.  Died  in 
1 755- 

Aiguillon,  d’,  di'ge'ydN'  or  di/gbl,ydN/,  (Armand 
Vignerot  (or  Vignerod)  Duplessis  Richelieu,)  Sr'- 
m6N'  vfen'yeh-ro'  dli'plVsi,  rfesh'le-uh',)  Due,  born  in 
1720,  is  said  to  have  been  a great-grand-nephew  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  He  was  prime  minister  of  France  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  He  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  promotion  at  court  to  the  favour 
of  Madame  du  Barry,  mistress  of  the  king.  His  admin- 
istration was  highly  disgraceful  to  France  ; for,  though  an 
accomplished  courtier,  he  was  destitute  of  all  the  great 
and  solid  qualities  necessary  to  form  a statesman.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  the  partition  of  Poland  took  place ; yet 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  nefarious  project  till  it  was  already 
accomplished.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Aiguillon 
was  removed  from  office,  and  died  in  1788. 

See  “ Mcmoires  du  Due  d’ Aiguillon ; ” Lacretelle,  “Histoire 
du  Dix-huitieme  Sleek1.” 

Aiguillon,  d’,  (Armand  de  Vignerot  Duplessis 
Richelieu,)  Due,  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  warmly 
supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  States-General  of 
1 789,  and  was  the  second  of  the  noblesse  to  renounce  his 
privileges  in  the  session  of  August  4.  He  superseded 
Custine  in  the  command  of  one  of  the  armies,  early  in 
1 792,  but  was  proscribed  by  the  dominant  party  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year.  He  escaped  by  flight,  and  died  in  1800. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Aiguillon,  d’,  (Marie  Madeleine  de  Vignerot  or 
Vignerod,)  Duchesse,  a niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
born  about  1610.  She  founded  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. Died  in  1675. 

Aiken,  a/ken,  (William,)  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1806,  graduated  at  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  in  1825,  served  several  sessions  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State 
in  1844.  In  1850  the  Democratic  party  elected  him  a 
representative  to  Congress,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member  till  1857.  In  the  memorable  contest  for  the 
speakership,  1855—6,  he  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  to  that  office.  Among  Southern  statesmen  he 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation  and  good 
sense. 

Aikin,  (Anna  L/Etitia.)  See  Barbauld. 

Aikin,  a'kjn,  (Arthur,)  a son  of  Dr  John  Aikin, 
noticed  below,  was  born  about  1780,  and  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a scientific  writer.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“Annual  Review,”  (1803-08,)  and  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  principal  works 
are  a “Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (1814,)  and  a “ Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.”  Died  in  1854. 

Aikin,  (Edmund,)  an  English  architect,  born  at  War- 
rington in  1780,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  Died 
in  1820. 


Aikin,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  eminent  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1747.  Besides 
a number  of  essays  and  papers,  scientific  and  literary, 
he  published  an  instructive  and  popular  work,  entitled 
“Evenings  at  Home,”  (1792-95,)  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld.  His  greatest  work 
was  his  “ General  Biography,”  a biographical  dictionary, 
extending  to  ten  closely-printed  quarto  volumes  : it  was 
completed  in  1815.  In  1816  he  published  his  “Annals 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,”  in  2 vols.  8vo;  and  in 
1820,  his  “Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,”  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  prefaces.  He  died  in  1822. 

Aikin,  (Lucy,)  a daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1781.  She  published,  among  other  works,  a “Memoir” 
of  her  father,  in  2 vols.  8vo,  (1823,)  and  a “Life  of 
Joseph  Addison,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1864. 

Aikman,  ak'man,  (William,)  a Scottish  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1682.  He  studied  in 
Rome,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1712,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1723,  after  which  he  painted  portraits  of  many 
eminent  persons.  He  was  a friend  and  patron  of  the 
poet  Thomson,  who  was  introduced  by  him  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  who  wrote  verses  to  the  memory 
of  Aikman.  Died  in  1731. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  etc. 

Aillaud,  t'yo',  (Pierre  Toussaint — too'siN',)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1759,  became  an 
abbe  and  a professor  at  Montauban.  Among  his  works 
are  “ L’Egyptiade,”  a heroic  poem,  (1802);  and  “Le 
Nouveau  Lutrin,”  (1815,)  an  imitation  of  Boileau’s  “Lu- 
trin.”  Died  in  1826. 

Ailly  or  Ailli,  il'ye'  or  S'ye',  (Peter  of,)  an  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Compiegne,  in  Picardy,  in 
1350.  In  1389  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  ; in  1395,  Archbishop  of  Cambray ; and  in 
1411  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
presided  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  famous  Council  of 
Constance,  in  which  John  Huss  was  condemned  to  the 
stake.  Yet  he  was  a reformer,  and  confessed  and  boldly 
denounced  the  abuses  and  impurities  of  the  church.  He 
died  about  1420. 

Aimard,  (Gustave,)  novelist,  bom  about  1818,  and 
went  at  an  early  age  to  America,  where,  for  nearly  ten 
years,  he  lived  amongst  savage  tribes.  After  many  years 
of  travel  he  resolved  to  publish  his  adventures  in  the 
form  of  romances.  He  has  written  “ Les  Trappeurs  de 
l’Arkansas,”  (one  of  his  most  popular  works,)  “ Le  Coeur 
loyal,”  “ Les  Aventuriers,”  and  several  others,  among 
the  last  being  “ Les  Bisons  Blancs  ” in  1876. 

Aimeric,  written  also  Haimeric,  anaiive  ofFrance, 
chosen  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1142  ; died  in  1187. 

Aimeric  de  Pegulha — di  pi-gool'yi,  or  Aimeri  de 
Peguilain,  iineh-re'  deh  peh-gc'iiN',  a troubadour  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  a number  of  popular  poems 
and  songs.  Died  about  1260. 

Aimeric  of  Jerusalem.  See  Amaury. 

Aimerich,  l-mi-rik',  (Mateo,)  a Spanish  Jesuit  of 
great  learning,  born  in  Catalonia  in  1715,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  noted  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  style.  Among  his  works  is  “ Novum 
Lexicon  Historicum  et  Criticum  Antiquae  Romanae 
Literature,”  (“  A New  Historical  and  Critical  Lexicon  of 
Ancient  Roman  Literature,”  17S7.)  Died  at  Ferrara  in 
1799. 

Aimery.  See  Amaury. 

Aimoin,  i'moin',  [Fr.  pron.  im'w&N' ; Lat  Aimm'- 
nus,]  a French  monk  and  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Died  in  1008. 

Aimon.  See  Aymon. 

Aimon  de  Varenne,  i'm&N'  deh  vf'r&n',  a French 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Ainmiiller,  in'mffl'ler,  (Maximilian  Emanuel,)  a 
German  painter,  bom  at  Munich  in  1807,  was  called  the 
restorer  of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass  in  Germany. 
Among  his  works  are  the  glass  windows  of  Notre-Danie 
de  Bon  Secours,  Munich.  He  had  also  a fair  reputation 
as  an  oil-painter.  Died  in  1870. 

Ainslie,  anz'le,  (George  Robert,)  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1766,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dominica  in  1813, 
but  soon  after  retired,  having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
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tenant-general.  Died  in  1839.  He  was  a distinguished 
numismatologist,  and  published  “Illustrations  of  the 
Anglo-French  Coinage,”  (1830.) 

Ainslie,  (Hew,)  a poet,  born  in  Scotland  in  1792, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1822.  He  is  author  of  “ Pil- 
grimage to  the  Land  of  Burns and  of  “ Scottish  Songs, 
Ballads,  and  Poems,”  (1855.) 

Ainslie,  (Sir  Robert,)  born  in  Scotland  about  1730, 
was  knighted  and  sent  as  English  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  in  1755.  While  in  Constantinople,  he 
made  an  extensive  collection  of  coins  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. Died  in  1812. 

Ainsworth,  anz'wgrth,  (Henry,)  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  English  Independents  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a distinguished  controversial  writer.  He  was  banished 
from  England,  with  others  of  his  sect,  in  1593,  and  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  the  pastor  of  a church. 
Died  about  1622.  His  “Annotations”  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit. 

See  Neal’s  “History  of  the  Puritans;”  Brook’s  “Lives  of  the 
Puritans.” 

Ainsworth,  (Robert,)  a writer,  teacher,  and  eminent 
classical  scholar,  born  near  Manchester,  England,  in 
1660;  died  in  1743.  He  is  principally  known  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  Latin  Dictionary,  (1736,)  which 
is  still  extensively  used. 

Ainsworth,  (William  Francis,)  an  English  geolo- 
gist, physician,  and  traveller,  born  at  Exeter  in  1807.  He 
went  with  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney  to  the  Eu- 
phrates in  1835,  and  afterwards,  as  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  Geographical  Society,  was  sent  to  explore 
the  river  Halys  and  visit  the  Christians  of  Koordistan. 
He  has  published  “ Researches  in  Assyria,”  and  “ Travels 
and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea, 
etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1842,)  besides  other  works  ; and  was  tor 
a time  editor  of  the  “ New  Monthly  Magazme.” 

Ainsworth,  (William  Harrison,)  a cousin  of  the 
preceding,  an  English  novelist,  bom  at  Manchester  in 
1805.  He  produced  in  1834  “ Rookwood,”  which  had 
great  success.  His  popularity  with  a certain  class  was 
maintained  by  his  “Jack  Sheppard,”  (1839.)  He  has 
been  censured  for  choosing  robbers  as  the  heroes  of 
these  novels.  Among  his  other  works  are  “ The  Tower 
of  London,”  “ Old  St.  Paul’s,”  “ The  Miser’s  Daughter,” 
“Windsor  Castle,”  and  “The  Admirable  Crichton.” 
He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  “ New  Monthly 
Magazine;”  so  too  in  1854  he  purchased  “Bentley’s 
Miscellany,”  a periodical  ol  which  he  had  previously  (in 
1845)  been  for  a short  time  editor.  He  also  published 
some  poetry.  Died  in  1882. 

Airault.  See  Ayraui.t. 

Airay,  (Christopher,)  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Westmoreland  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  wrote  on  logic.  Died  in  1670. 

Airay,  (Henry,)  An  English  Puritan,  born  in  West- 
moreland in  1560,  became  provost  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  about  1606. 
He  wrote  “ A Treatise  against  Bowing  at  the  Name  of 
Jesus,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1616. 

Aird,  (Thomas,)  a Scottish  poet,  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  "Dumfries  Herald,”  bom  in  Roxburgh- 
shire about  1802.  He  published  in  1846  a volume  of 
poems,  and  has  also  written  some  prose  wotks,  among 
which  is  “ Religious  Characteristics.” 

Airey,  (General  Lord,)  a British  officer,  bom  in  1803, 
seived  in  the  Crimean  war  as  quarter-master  general  ; 
nominated  adjutant-general  to  the  forces  in  r870.  In 
1867  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  recognition  of  his 
great  services.  Died  in  1881. 

Airy,  (Sir  George  Bid' deli.,)  an  English  astronomer, 
bom  iu  1801,  elected  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
br  dge,  in  1824.  He  became  I.ucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  1826,  and  Plumiun  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  1828.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
astronomer  royal  and  director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  the  efficiency  of  which  he  increased  by 
in  proved  methods  and  new  instruments.  He  was 
ilcitLdin  1836  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  which 
he  has  received  the  Copley  and  Royal  medals.  He  pub- 
lished in  1846  an  important  “Abridgment  of  the  Planet- 


ary and  Lunar  Observations  from  1750  to  1830.  He 
contributed  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan!, ” and 
the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  Was  created  a K.C.B.  in 
July,  1872,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Fie  retired  from  his  post  of  Astronomer  Royal  in  1881. 

Aiscbah.  See  Ayeshah. 

Aisse,  i'si',  (Mademoiselle,)  a fair  Circassian,  born 
about  1694,  was  brought  to  France  by  Count  de  l-'erriol 
in  1698.  She  was  educated  by  Madame  de  Tencin.  Her 
letters  were  published,  with  notes  by  Voltaire,  (1787.) 
Died  in  1733. 

Aitken,  at'ken,  (John,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  physician 
and  medical  writer,  who  died  in  1790. 

Ait/kin,  (Robert,)  for  many  years  a printer  and  pub- 
lisher in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Great  Britain  in 
1734,  and  came  to  America  in  1769.  He  died  in  1802. 
To  him  is  generally  attributed  the  authorship  of  an  “ In- 
quiry into  the  Principles  of  a Commercial  System  for 
the  United  States.” 

Aiton,  a/ton,  (John,)  D.D.,  a British  writer  of  the 
present  era,  was  minister  of  Dolphinton,  county  of  Lan- 
ark, Scotland.  He  published  “ The  Lands  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Mohammed,  and  the  Pope,  as  visited  in  1851,” 
(1852.) 

Aiton,  (William,)  an  eminent  Scottish  botanist, 
born  near  Hamilton  in  1731.  He  was  selected  in  1759 
by  George  III.  to  establish  and  arrange  a botanic  gar- 
den at  Kew.  In  1783  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
pleasure-  and  kitchen-gardens  of  the  king.  He  published 
a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden,  entitled  “ Hortus  Kewensis,”  (3  vols., 
1789,)  which  Lowndes  calls  an  excellent  work.  Died  in 
I793: 

AFton,  (William  Townsend,)  a landscape-gardener, 
born  in  1766,  was  a son  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  superintendent  at  Kew.  Died  in  1849. 

Aivazovski,  (Gabriel,)  a learned  Armenian,  born 
in  1812.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  new  Armenian  College 
/of  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  a member  of  the  Historical  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  author  of- several  useful  works  in  the 
Armenian  language. 

Aivazovski,  (Ivan,)  a marine  painter,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  1817,  was  admitted  at  sixteen  by 
special  order  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Aits  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  whicu 
he  is  a professor.  He  has  painted  a number  of  pictures 
to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  Russia,  the  subjects  being 
chiefly  naval  engagements  drawn  from  Russian  hi-tory. 

Aiyoob-  (Aiyub-  or  Ayyub-)  (Ibn-Shfidi  or 
-Shfidhi,)  I'ydob'  Ib’n  shiFdee,  [written  in  French  Aioub 
(or  Ayoub)  Ebn  (or  Ben)  Schadi,  and  Eioub  Ben 
Chady,]  surnamed  Nejm-ed-Deen  or  Nedjm-ed-DIn, 
nSjm-ed-deen',  (the  “star  of  religion,”)  was  born  in  Ar- 
menia, or  Western  Persia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  His  son,  the  famous  Salah-ed-Din  or  Saladin, 
having  become  the  vizier  of  the  Egyptian  caliph  Al-Ad- 
hed,  invited  his  father  to  Egypt.  Aiyoob  was  received 
with  the  highest  honour  by  the  caliph,  as  well  as  by  Sal- 
adin, who  offered  to  resign  his  position  in  favour  of  his 
father.  But  the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  and  died  in 
retirement  in  1 1 73.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Saladin  is 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  that  of  the  Aiyoobites. 

See  D’Herbelot,  “ Biblioth&que  Orientale;”  Quatrem&re, 
“ Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamelouks  d’figypte;”  also,  the  “ Biographical 
Dictionary”  of  Ibn-Khallikan. 

Aiyoobites  or  Aiyubites,  Tyool/its,  written  also 
Ayyubites,  Aioubites,  and  Eioubites,  [called  in 
Arabic  Aiyoo'bia  and  Benee  (or  Ben!)  Aiyoob,  bSn'ee' 
Tyoob',  i.e.  the  “ sons  of  Aiyoob,”]  a name  applied  to  the 
successors  of  Saladin,  who  founded  the  Aiyoobite  dynas- 
ties of  Egypt,  Damascus,  etc.  (See  preceding  article.) 

Ajala  or  Axala,  de,  d&  S-hU'IS,  (Martin  Perez,)  a 
Spanish  prelate,  born  in  1504,  became  Archbishop  of 
Valencia.  He  wrote  “Apostolic  Traditions,”  (1 563.) 
Died  in  1566. 

Ajax,  a'jax,  [Gr.  A /'ay,)  the  name  of  two  Grecian 
heroes  who  fought  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  [in  Latin,  A'jax  Telamo'- 
Nius,]  was  King  of  Salamis.  He  was  often  called  “ the 
Great,”  on  account  of  his  great  stature,  in  which  he 
exceeded  all  the  other  Greeks.  He  was  also  distin- 
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guished  for  his  valour  and  beauty.  Me  contended  with 
Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Achilles  without  success,  be- 
came mad  in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  killed 
himself. 

See  the  " Iliad Sophocles,  “ Ajax IIyginus,  “ Kabul®. ’’ 

Ajax,  son  of  Oi'leus,  was  King  of  Locris,  and  was 
called  the  “ Lesser  Ajax,”  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
son  of  Telamon.  Next  to  Achilles,  he  was  the  swiftest- 
footed  of  the  Greeks.  He  perished  while  returning  from 
Troy,  through  the  wrath  of  Minerva  and  Neptune,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  his  impiety. 

Ajello,  ii-yel'lo,  (Sebastiano,)  a Neapolitan  medical 
writer,  who  flourished  about  1575. 

Ajescha.  See  Ayeshah. 

Akakia,  i'kt'ke'i',  written  also  Acacia,  (Martin,) 
an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
died  in  1551.  His  real  name  was  Sans-Malice,  (“with- 
out malice,”)  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times,  he  changed  into  the  Greek  Akakia,  having  the 
same  signification.  He  translated  portions  of  Galen’s 
works,  to  which  he  added  commentaries  that  show  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  judgment  and  a close  observer 
of  facts.  He  left  a son  of  the  same  name,  who  became  a 
professor  of  surgery,  and  second  physician  to  Henry  III. 
Died  in  1588. 

Akbar  or  Akber,  fk'ber,*  [usually  pronounced  by 
the  Hindoos  uk'ber,]  (written  also  Acbar,  Ackbar, 
Ekber,)  Mohammed,  surnamed  Jalal-ed-Deen,  (or 
Djelal-ed-Din,)  ji-lil'  ed-deen',  the  “ glory  of  the  faith,” 
the  greatest  and  best  of  ail  the  Mogul  emperors,  was  born 
at  Amerkote,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1542.  He  appears  to  have  been,  like  Alfred  the 
Great,  one  of  those  thoroughly  accomplished  sovereigns 
of  whom  history  presents  us  with  so  few  examples. 
His  father  Humayoon  had  been  driven  from  his  capital 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  : so  that  Akbar  was  bom  in 
exile.  The  young  prince  grew  up  amid  privations  and 
dangers.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  magnanimity.  The  victory  which  restored  Huma- 
yoon to  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  his  long  banish- 
ment, was  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  heroic  example 
of  young  Akbar,  then  only  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
But,  although  he  displayed  on  various  occasions  the 
most  splendid  abilities  as  a general,  his  military  achieve- 
ments form  the  least  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign.  He 
was  not  only  a brave  and  able  commander,  but  a far- 
seeing  statesman  and  a humane,  magnanimous,  and 
enlightened  ruler.  He  treated  all  his  subjects,  whether 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews,  or  Hindoos,  with  strict 
and  impartial  justice,  so  that  he  received  and  deserved 
the  title  of  Jug'at  Gooroo,  the  “ protector  or  guardian 
of  mankind and  he  furnishes  perhaps  the  only  exam- 
ple in  which  an  Oriental  sovereign  has  really  merited 
such  an  appellation.  If  he  had  any  fault  as  a ruler,  it 
was,  perhaps,  too  great  a lenity  towards  his  enemies. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he 
had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  a brave  but  most  troublesome 
leader  of  a rebellious  faction.  The  captive,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  young 
emperor.  Akbar’s  vizier,  who  also  held  the  office  of 
tutor  or  governor,  exhorted  him  to  take  away  with  his 
own  hands  the  life  of  his  dangerous  foe.  But,  though 
on  the  field  of  battle  he  had  no  superior,  he  had  not  the 
nerve  to  kill  in  cold  blood  a defenceless  captive.  He 
drew  his  sword,  but,  scarcely  touching  with  it  his  victim, 
he  burst  into  tears.  The  vizier  regarded  the  young 
prince  with  a look  of  stern  disapprobation,  and  then 
with  his  own  sabre  struck  off  the  head  of  his  prisoner. 

Akbar  earnestly  sought  to  lighten  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  taxes  and  imposts  of  his  subjects.  With  a 
view  to  regulate  the  imposts  according  to  a just  scale, 


* This  is  sometimes  erroneously  accentuated  on  the  last  syllable — 
Akbir;  but  the  name  is  nothing  more  than  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative degree  of  the  Arabic  adjective  K cheer  ax  Kebir,  (“  great,”)  and 
should  be  pronounced,  as  every  Arabic  scholar  knows,  Sk'bSr.  It  sig- 
nifies “greater”  or  “superior;”  also  “greatest;”  hence  as  a surname 
it  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Maximus,  which  was  given  as  a 
surname  to  the  greatest  of  the  Fabii.  “Allah  Akbar,”  the  battle-cry 
of  the  Moslems,  is  often  incorrectly  rendered  “God  is  great;”  it  prop- 
erly signifies  “ God  is  greatest,”  or  superior  to  every  other  power: 
hence  Gibbon  translates  it  “ God  is  victorious.” 


he  caused  to  be  taken  a complete  survey  or  census 
of  his  whole  empire,  with  minute  statistical  details  in 
regard  to  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  provinces 
and  their  various  productions.  The  book  treating  of 
these  particulars,  called  Ayeen  Akbery , (“  Institutes  of 
Akbar,”)  enjoys  a great  celebrity,  and  is  probably  with- 
out a parallel  in  Oriental  history.  Among  his  other 
regulations,  Akbar  established  throughout  his  vast  do- 
minions posts,  (called  by  the  Hindoos  Dak  Chowkee,) 
to  convey  either  ordinary  letters  or  the  expresses  of  the 
government.  According  to  Ferishtah,  he  never  during 
his  reign  had  less  than  five  thousand  elephants,  (proba- 
bly the  greatest  number  ever  possessed  by  any  Indian 
sovereign  ;)  he  had  also  twelve  thousand  stable-horses, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  hunting  leopards.  Akbar  died 
in  1605,  after  a reign  of  fifty-one  years,  during  which  he 
had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Dekkan.  With  him  died,  it 
would  seem,  all  the  magnanimity  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  the  race  of  Baber.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Selim,  better  known  by  the  proud  title  of  Je- 
hangeer,  or  the  “Conqueror  of  the  World.” 

See  Ferishta,  “ History  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India.” 
translated  by  Briggs,  vol.  li. ; Elphinstone,  “History  of  India;” 
Mill,  “History  of  British  India,”  1841;  Abool-Fazl,  “Akbar 
Namah;”  “Memoirs  of  Humayoon,”  translated  into  English  by 
Stewart  ; Rickards,  “ India,”  2 vols.,  1821. 

T Akemoff.  ;_See  Akimoff 

Aken,  van,  van  i'ken,  (Jan  or  Jean,)  a Dutch  or 
Flemish  artist,  distinguished  as  a painter  and  still  more 
as  an  engraver,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Aken,  van,  (Joseph,)  a painter  of  Antwerp,  bom 
about  1710,  excelled  in  his  representations  of  draperies 
and  embroidery.  He  came  to  England,  where  he  died 
about  1750. 

Akenside,  a'ken-sld,  (Mark,)  an  eminent  English 
didactic  poet,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1721,  was  the 
son  of  a butcher.  His  parents  were  dissenters.  His  mo- 
ther’s name  was  Mary  Lumsden.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  devoting  his  chief  attention  to  med- 
ical sciences,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden  in 
1744.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  an  able  Latin  thesis 
on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  human  foetus,  and  at- 
tacked some  prevalent  theories  on  that  subject  which 
have  since  been  supplanted.  He  had  begun  to  write 
verse  at  an  early  age.  His  principal  poem,  “ The  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Imagination,”  in  blank  verse,  appeared  in 
1744,  and  had  a great  success. 

“ It  has  undoubtedly  a just  claim  to  very  particular 
notice,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “as  an  example  of  great  feli- 
city of  genius  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions, 
of  a young  mind  stored  with  images  and  much  exercised 
in  combining  and  comparing  them.  ...  In  the 
general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  superior  to 
any  other  writer  of  blank  verse  ; his  flow  is  smooth  and 
his  pauses  are  musical,  but  the  concatenation  of  his 
verses  is  commonly  too  long  continued,  and  the  full  close 
does  not  recur  with  sufficient  frequency.”  Addison’s 
essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  formed  the 
groundwork  of  this  poem. 

Akenside  published  a volume  of  odes  in  1745. 

1748  he  became  a resident  of  London,  where  he  prac- 
tised medicine  with  moderate  success  until  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  a physician  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
and  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  queen  about  1760. 
Besides  the  works  above  named,  he  wrote  several  short 
poems  and  medical  treatises,  including  a treatise  on 
Dysentery,  (1764,)  in  elegant  Latin,  which,  says  Johnson, 
“entitled  him  to  the  same  height  of  place  among  the 
scholars  as  he  possessed  before  among  the  wits.”  Died 
in  1770. 

See  Johnson,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Bucke.  “Life.  Writings, 
and  Genius  of  Akenside,”  1832;  Kirprs,  “ Biographia  Britannica ;” 
Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Akerblad,  J'ker-blld,  (Johan  David,)  a distinguished 
Orientalist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Sweden  in  1760. 
Having  been  attached  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  visited  Jerusalem  in  1792,  and  the  Troad 
(».<?.  the  plain  on  which  ancient  Troy  was  situated)  in 
1797.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  with  any  success 
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to  decipher  the  cursive  or  demotic  writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  His  chief  work  is  a “ Letter  on  the  Egyptian 
Inscription  of  Rosetta,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Ch amrollion,  “ Gramraaire  Egypt icnne ; ” “ Bioeraphie  Uni- 
verselle,”  (Supplement.) 

Aker el,  a'ker-el,  (Fredrick,)  a Swedish  engraver, 
born  at  Sodermannland  in  1748.  Died  in  1804. 

Akerhielm,  o'ker-hy41m',  (Anna,)  a learned  Swedish 
lady,  born  in  1642.  Died  in  1698. 

Akermann,  I'ker-min,  (Anders,)  a Swedish  en- 
graver, born  at  Upsal  in  1718.  Died  in  1778. 

Akers,  a'kerz,  (Benjamin  Paul,)  an  American  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Saccarappa,  in  Maine,  in  1825.  He  passed 
several  years  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  1855.  Among 
his  works  are  busts  of  Edward  Everett  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  and  a head  of  Milton.  Died  in  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1861. 

See  Tuckekman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists,”  New  York,  1867. 

Akersbot,  i'kers-bot,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  lived  at  Haarlem  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Akiba,  i-kee'ba,  (Ben  Joseph,)  a famous  Jewish 
rabbi,  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  false  Messiah  Bar-Cokeba,  (a.d.  120,)  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  a cruel  death  by  the  Ro- 
mans, after  a life  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Akimoff  Akimov,  or  Akimow,  i-ke-mof',  written 
also  Akemov,  (Ivan,)  an  eminent  Russian  painter, 
born  in  1754 ; died  in  1814. 

Akoui.  See  Akwei. 

Ak-Shems-ed-Deen,  (or  -ed-Din,)  ik-shgms-ed- 
deen',  (i.e.  the  “ White  (or  bright)  Sun  of  the  Faith,”)  a 
Turkish  sheikh,  famous  for  his  prophecies,  born  in  Syria 
in  1389 ; died  about  1472.  When  the  troops  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  after  having  besieged  Constantinople,  had 
become  discouraged  with  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Greeks,  Ak-Shems-ed-Deen  is  said  to  have  predicted 
truly  the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  city  would  be  taken. 

Akwei,  a-kwa'e,  (or  Akoui,  i-kwee',)  a distinguished 
Chinese  general  and  prime  minister  during  the  reign  of 
Keen-Loong,  (or  -Loung,)  which  lasted  from  1736  to  1796. 

AL,  al  or  al,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  forming  a 
prefix  to  a multitude  of  Oriental  names : as,  Al-Adel,  a 
surname  signifying  “the  Just;”  Al-Ameen  (-AmIn,) 
“ the  T rustworthy  ;”Al-Mansoor,  “ the  Victorious,”  etc. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  / in  this  particle  is  often 
changed  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  following  word:  as,  Ad-Demeeree  for  Al-Demeerke, 
(-DemIrI,)  An-NAsir  for  Al-Nasir,  Ar-Rasheed  for 
Al-Rasheed,  (-RaschId,)  As-Seffah  for  Al-Seffah, 
(or  -Saffah.)  The  a in  al  has  an  obscure  sound,  and  is 
sometimes  pronounced  nearly  like  661,  at  other  times  like 
ul  or  el,  varying  according  to  the  different  dialects.  (See  re- 
marks on  Oriental  names  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work.) 

Al-a-bas't^r,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1567  ; died  in  1640.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596.  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a Latin  tragedy  entitled 
“ Roxana,”  said  to  be  to  a great  extent  a mere  transla- 
tion from  an  Italian  drama  by  Groto.  The  poet  Spenser 
expressed  great  admiration  for  his  poetry. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England;”  Wood,  “Fasti  Oxonien- 
ses,”  in  “ Athense  Oxonienses;”  Addison,  “Spectator,”  No.  221. 

Alacoque,  i'li'kok',  (Marguerite,)  a French  nun, 
born  in  1647  ; died  in  1690.  As  a reward  for  her  emi- 
nent piety,  she  was,  it  is  said,  gifted  with  prophecy,  and 
foretold  correctly  the  time  of  her  own  death. 

Alfi-ed-Deen,(or  Alft-ed-Din,)  i-li'ed-deen',  written 
also  Aladdin,  a younger  son  of  Osman  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  a distinguished  statesman  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  first  organized  the  band  called 
Janissaries,  (i.e.  Yeni-Sheri,  yi'nee-sha'ree,  or  the  “new 
troops.”)  In  1370,  Ala-ed-Deen,  at  the  head  of  his  new 
soldiers,  gained  a great  victory  over  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus,  and  took  Nicaea,  the  bulwark  of  the  Greek 
Empire  in  Asia. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs 
Marsigli,  “Stato  militare  dell’  Imperio  Ottomano.” 


Alagon,  d’,  da'lt'gbN',  (Louis,)  a French  nobleman, 
put  to  death  in  1605  for  having  entered  into  a plot  for 
delivering  Marseilles  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Alahmar,  i-liu'mar,  (Ibn  (Ib’n)  Moham'med,)  the 
first  king  of  Granada,  built  the  Alhambra.  Died  in  1237. 

Alaimo.  See  Alaymo. 

Alaimo,  i-li'mo,  a Sicilian  nobleman,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  famous  conspiracy  called  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers in  1282.  Afterwards,  in  1287,  he  was  drowned  by 
the  order  of  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Alain,  i'l&N',  or  Alan,  I'ISn',  [Lat.  Alan'us,]  a 
bishop  of  Auxerre  (France)  in  the  twelfth  century,  who 
wrote  a life  of  Saint  Bernard.  Died  about  1185. 

Alain,  (John.)  See  Alan. 

Alain  Chartier.  See  Chartier. 

Alain  de  Lille,  t'liN'  deh  141,  [in  Latin,  Ala'nus  de 
In'sulis,]  a French  ecclesiastic,  surnamed  the  Univer- 
sal Doctor,  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  died  about  the  year  1200, 
leaving  numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  in  verse. 

Alaleona,*  i-li-li-o'ni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  law- 
yer and  litterateur,  born  at  Macerata  in  1670;  died  in 
1749. 

Alaman,  a-la-min',  (Lucas,)  a Mexican  politician, 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  (1853)  by  Santa  Anna.  His  policy 
was  reactionary  and  despotic.  Died  in  1855. 

Alaman,  d’,  dt'lt'mflN',  (Sicard,)  the  chief  minister 
and  favourite  of  Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse.  Died  in 

1275- 

Alamanni.  See  Alemanni. 

Alamanno.  See  Alemanni. 

Alameen,  (Alamin,)  &-li-meen',  (Mohammed,)  a 
son  of  Haroon-ar-Rasheed,  (Haroun-al-Raschid,)  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  caliphate  in  809.  Having  disre- 
garded his  father’s  injunctions  that  he  should  give  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Al-Mamoon  and 
continue  him  in  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  was, 
after  a short  and  troubled  reign,  besieged  in  his  own 
capital,  and  slain  while  on  his  way  to  surrender  himself 
to  his  victorious  brother,  in  813. 

Al- Ameer'  or  Al-Amir,  il-i-meeR',  a Saracen,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
ravaged  some  parts  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

Alamos,  3/ la- mis,  (Baltazar,)  a Spanish  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Medina  del 
Campo.  He  is  the  author  of  an  accurate  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Tacitus,  (1614.) 

Alamundar,  31-i-moon-dar',(?)  a Saracen  prince,  who 
invaded  Palestine  in  509  A.D.,  and,  it  is  said,  was  con- 
verted by  the  anchorites. 

Alan,  Cardinal.  See  Allen,  (William.) 

Alan  (al'an)  of  Lynn,  an  English  theologian  and 
monk,  born  at  Lynn.  Died  about  1420. 

Alan  of  Tewkesbury,  an  English  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wrote  a Life  of  Thomas  a Becket.  Died 
in  1201. 

Alan,  i'lan,  or  Alanus,  3-li'nus,  (Johann,)  a Danish 
writer  and  professor  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Ala 
about  1565.  Died  in  1631. 

Aland.  See  Fortescue,  (Sir  John.) 

AJ'an-son,  (Edward,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1747.  He  practised  in  Liverpool,  made 
improvements  in  the  method  of  amputation,  and  wrote 
“Practical  Observations  upon  Amputation,”  (1779.) 
Died  in  1823. 

Alarcon,  i-laR-kon',  (Fernan  Martinez  de  Ce- 
vallos — di  thi-vil'yds,)  the  founder  of  the  noble  house 
of  Alarcon,  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Alarcon,  de,  di  i-laR-kon',  (Don  Antonio  Suarez 
— swi'rSth,)  a Spanish  historian,  born  about  1636,  was  a 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Trocifal.  Died  about  1663. 

Alarcon,  de,  (Don  Fernando,)  called  El  Senor 
Alarcon,  a famous  Spanish  general,  born  about  1466, 
to  whose  custody  Francis  I.  was  committed  after  the 


* The  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  G^ndrale”  spells  this  nam  & A lalcona ; 
but  this  is  doubtless  a misprint.  Compare  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittnri 
dTtalia.” 
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battle  of  Pavia,  1525.  He  had  a high  reputation  for 
honour  and  bravery.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  custody 
of  the  captive  pope  Clement  VII.  in  1527.  Died  in  1540. 

See  Antonio  Suarez  de  Alarcon,  “ Comentarios  de  los  hechos 
del  Sefior  Alarcon,”  1665. 

Alarcon,  de,  (Hernando,)  a Spanish  navigator,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  was  sent  in  1 540  to  explore 
the  coast  of  California,  of  which  he  made  an  accurate 
survey.  He  was  the  first  who  ascertained  that  Lower 
California  was  not  an  island,  but  a peninsula. 

See  D.  de  Mofras,  “ Explorations  des  Territoires  de  l’Ordgon, 
des  Californies,  eta” 

Alarcon  y Mendoza,  de,  dl  S-laR-kon'  e m2n-do'- 
thl,  (Don  Juan  Ruiz — roo-eeth',)  an  excellent  Spanish 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  the  province  of  Mexico  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  removed  to  Spain 
about  1622,  and  attained  eminence  as  a lawyer.  A vol- 
ume of  his  dramas  was  publisned  in  1628,  and  another  in 
1634.  Among  his  works  are  “ Las  Paredes  oyen,” 
(“  Walls  have  Ears ;”)  “ El  Examen  de  Maridos,”  (“  Trial 
of  Husbands  ;”)  and  “LaVerdad  sospechosa,”  (“Suspi- 
cious Truth,”)  which  was  the  original  of  Corneille’s 
“ Menteur.”  His  moral  tone  is  highly  commended ; his 
versification  is  easy  and  harmonious.  His  other  princi- 
pal merits  are  a faithful  delineation  of  Spanish  manners, 
and  a nervous  expression  of  noble  sentiments. 

See  A.  de  Puibusque,  “Histoire  comparee  des  Literatures  Es- 
pagnoles  et  Frangaises;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana.” 

Alard,  I'llRt  or  f'lf  r',  written  also  Adelard,  a Dutch 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1490,  was  the  author 
of  several  controversial  works. 

Alard,  (Francis,)  a theologian,  born  at  Brussels  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  converted  to  Protestant- 
ism by  reading  a work  by  Luther.  Having  been  de- 
nounced to  the  Inquisition  by  his  own  mother,  it  was 
determined  to  poison  him,  in  order  to  save  his  relatives 
from  the  shame  of  a public  execution.  The  poison  did 
not  take  effect ; and  he  afterwards  escaped  from  prison, 
and  died  in  Holstein  in  1578. 

See  a Life  of  F.  Alard,  by  his  grandson  Lambert,  in  “Danische 
Bibliothek,”  vi. ; and  Nicholas  Alard,  “Decas  Alardorum  Scriptis 
Clarorum.” 

Alard,  i'liRt,  (Lambert,)  a German  writer,  a son  of 
Wilhelm,  noticed  below,  born  in  Holstein  in  1602,  was 
the  author  of  a treatise  “ On  the  Music  of  the  An- 
cients,” in  Latin,  and  a history  of  Holstein,  entitled 
“ Nordalbingia,”  etc.,  (1628.)  Died  in  1672. 

Alard,  I'ISr',  (Marie  Joseph  Louis,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1779.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1850. 

Alard,  3,'laRt,  (Nicholas,)  a German  biographer, 
born  at  Tonningen  in  1683,  wrote  “ Decas  Alardorum 
Scriptis  Clarorum,”  (1721.)  Died  in  1756. 

Alard,  (Wilhelm,  or  William,)  a son  of  Francis, 
above  named,  was  born  in  1572,  and  became  pastor  at 
Crempe,  in  Holstein.  He  wrote  many  religious  works, 
and  Latin  poetry  which  was  much  admired.  Died  in 
1645. 

A-lar'dus,  (surnamed  ALmstelreda'mus,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,)  a distinguished  scholar  and  rhetori- 
cian, born  in  Amsterdam  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  died  about  1541. 

Al'ar-ic,  [Lat.  Alari'cus,]  a famous  conqueror,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  was  born  about  350  A.n.  He  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who 
died  in  393.  Having  been  offended  by  Arcadius,  he  in- 
vaded the  Eastern  Empire  with  a large  army  in  396.  He 
captured  Corinth  and  other  cities,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, but  was  checked  by  Stilicho,  (or  Stilicon,)  and  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  who 
admitted  him  again  into  his  service,  with  the  rank  of 
general.  In  402  he  invaded  Italy,  where  he  was  de- 
feated by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  and  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Alaric 
renewed,  in  408,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  where  the  feeble 
Honorius  offered  little  resistance.  He  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  then  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the 
world,  the  citizens  of  which  induced  him  to  spare  it  by 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  He  soon  after  withdrew  his 
army  into  Tuscany.  Negotiations  ensued  between  Ala- 
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ric  and  Honorius ; but  the  latter  foolishly  rejected  the 
reasonable  terms  offered  by  the  victorious  Goth,  who 
captured  Rome  in  410  and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage  for 
six  days.  The  churches  and  public  buildings,  however, 
were  spared.  Alaric  marched  southward,  with  a design 
to  conquer  Sicily,  and  died  at  Cosenza  in  410. 

See  Jorn Andes,  “De  Rebus  Getids.”  Sozomen,  “Historia;” 
Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Clal'dian, 
“De  Bello  Getico.” 

Alaric  II.,  a king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Euric  in  484  A.  D.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
by  the  hand  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  507.  The 
reign  of  Alaric  II.  was  distinguished  by  the  formation  of 
a body  of  laws  known  as  the  “ Breviarium  Alaridanum,” 
i.e.  “ Compilation  or  Abridgment  of  Alaric.” 

Alary,  3'lt're',  (George,)  a French  missionary,  born 
in  1731 ; died  in  1817.  He  preached  in  the  Burmese 
Empire,  and  afterwards  in  China,  making  many  converts. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  about  1772. 

Alary,  (Jean,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote,  besides  other  proems, 
“ Virtue  Triumphant  over  Fortune,”  (1622,)  and  a prose 
work  called  “Abrege  des  longues  Etudes,”  (“Abridg- 
ment of  Long  Studies.”) 

Alary,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  academician,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1689.  He  was  sub-preceptor  to  Louis  XV., 
and  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1723 
His  Letters  to  Bolingbroke  were  published.  Died  in  1 770 

See  Bolingbroke’s  “ Letters.” 

A Lasco,  Alasco,  or  Alasko,  i-lls'ko,  (John,)  a 
Polish  Protestant  theologian,  born  in  1499.  He  avowed 
his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  after 
he  had  become  Bishop  of  Vesprim  in  1529.  He  preached 
some  years  at  Emden,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eld  ward  VI. 
went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a congregation. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  England,  and  returned  to  Germany.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  theology.  Died  in  Poland  in  1560. 

See  J.  F.  Bertram,  “Griindlicher  Bericht  von  Johann  Alasco," 
3 vols. , 1733. 

Al-Asliaree,  (Al-Ashari.)  iU-iLsh'i-ree',  an  Arabian 
doctor,  born  at  Basrah  about  860  A.D.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a Mohammedan  sect  called  Asharites.  Died  about  94a 

Alasko.  See  Alasco. 

Alasmai.  See  Abdel-Malek-Ibn-Koreyb. 

Alatino,  2-li-tee'no,  (Moses,)  a Jewish  physician, 
born  at  Spoleto,  Italy;  lived  about  1600.  He  translated 
into  Latin  Galen’s  treatise  on  Hippocrates’  work  en- 
titled “De  Aere  Locis  et  Aquis.”  (See  Hippocrates.) 

Alaudanus.  See  Allouette. 

Alaux,  i'lo',  (Jean,)  a French  historical  painter,  bom 
at  Bordeaux  in  1786.  He  was  patronized  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  became  a member  of  the  Institute. 

Alava,  d’,  da'ld-vi,  (Miguel  Ricardo,)  a Spanish 
general,  born  at  Vittoria  in  1771.  He  fought  against  the 
French  in  the  Peninsular  war,  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Wellington,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade 
about  1813.  In  May,  1822,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Cortes,  and  in  tbe  next  month  fought  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Cortes  against  the  insurgents.  His  party 
having  been  subdued  by  French  intervention,  he  went 
into  exile  in  1823.  He  returned  to  Spain  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in 
1834.  Died  in  1843. 

Alava  Esquivel,  d’,  d.i'H-vi  2s-ke-vSF,  (Diego,)  a 
Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Vittoria.  He  was  successively 
Bishop  of  Astorga,  of  Avila,  and  of  Cordova,  and  wrote 
a work  on  Councils,  “DeConsiliis  Universalibus,”  (pub- 
lished in  1582.)  Died  in  1562. 

Alava  y Navarete,  de,  dl  .Vl.Vvil  e ni-vi-ra'ti. 
(Don  Ignacio  Maria,)  a Spanish  admiral,  born  at  Vit- 
toria. He  entered  the  navy  in  1766,  and  became  rear- 
admiral  in  1787.  In  1794  he  set  out  on  a voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation, during  which  he  rectified  many  errors 
in  the  charts  of  the  South  Sea  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  (1S05,)  where  he 
was  wounded.  In  1817  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  high- 
admiral.  Died  the  same  year. 

See  Clark’s  “ Life  of  Nelson.” 

Alawy,  S-l,Vwcc,  a Persian  physician,  born  at  Shiraz 
in  1669,  was  patronized  by  Aurttngzebe.  Died  in  1749. 
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Alaymo,  Alaimo,  pronounced  alike  i-ll'mo,  or  Al- 
caimo,  dl-kl'mo,  (Marco  Antonio,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  in  Sicily  in  1590.  He  practised  at  Palermo, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  first  physician  of  his  time  in 
Sicily.  Among  his  works  is  one  called  “ Diadecticon,” 
giving  an  account  of  different  medicinal  substances, 
(1637.)  Died  in  1662. 

Alba.  See  Alva. 

Alba,  d’,  (Machino.)  See  Machino  d’Aliia. 

Albacini,  al-bd-chee'nee,  (Carlo,)  a Roman  sculp- 
tor who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  much  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
antique  statues.  He  was  living  in  1807. 

Alban,  aul'ban,  Saint,  the  first  person  put  to  death 
in  England  for  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  He  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  about  285 
A.D.  The  monastery  of  Saint  Albans  was  founded,  in 
honour  of  him,  in  the  eighth  century. 

Albane.  See  Albani,  (Francesco.) 

Albaneze,  iTbS'n&z',  or  Albanese,  dl-bd-na'si,  a 
noted  Italian  singer,  who  lived  in  Paris.  He  died  in 
1800. 

Albani,  3.1-M'nee,  (Alessandro,)  [Lat.  Alexan- 
der Alba'nus,]  a nephew  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  born 
at  Urbino  in  1692,  was  made  cardinal  in  1721.  He  was 
a liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  made  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  statues  and  other  works  of 
art.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Strocchi,  “De  Vita  Alex.  Albani  Cardinalis,”  1790. 

Albani,  (Annibale,)  Cardinal,  born  at  Urbino  in 
16S2,  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Urbino,”  (1724.) 
Died  about  1750. 

Albani,  (Francesco,)  [in  French,  L’Albane,  lil'- 
bin',]  a distinguished  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1578,  was  a pupil  of  Denis  Calvart  and  of  Ludovico 
Caracci.  He  painted  mostly  in  Bologna  and  Rome ; 
in  the  latter  city  he  executed  some  large  frescos.  His 
best  works  are  small  oil-pictures,  treating  of  subjects 
from  ancient  poetry  and  mythology,  and  are  highly  fin- 
ished. In  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  his  studies  of  women 
surpass  those  of  all  other  painters.  He  excelled  also  in 
rural  prospects.  He  reproduced  in  many  of  his  works 
“Venus  Sleeping,”  “Diana  Bathing,”  and  similar  sub- 
jects. Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The  Four  Ele- 
ments,” “The  Toilet  of  Venus,”  a “ Noli-me-Tangere,” 
and  an  Annunciation.  He  had  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  served  him  as  models  for  his  angels,  Ve- 
nuses,  and  Cupids.  The  sculptors  Algardi  and  Fiam- 
mingo,  it  is  said,  likewise  studied  Albani’s  children  as 
models.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1660. 

Albani,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  landscape- 
painter,  was  a brother  of  the  preceiling.  Died  in  1668. 

Albani,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a nephew  of  the 
cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  born  at  Urbino  in  1720,  and 
made  cardinal  in  1747.  Died  in  1809. 

Albani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  nobleman,  bom  at 
Rome  in  1750.  became  cardinal  in  1801,  and  died  in  1834. 

Albani,  (Madame,)  the  well-known  vocalisi,  is  a 
French-Canadian  by  birth,  her  maiden  name  being  Emma 
la  Jeunesse.  She  is  a very  popular  singer  boih  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States. 

Albano,  dl-bd'no,  (Giovanni  Girolamo,)  [Lat.  Jo- 
han'nes  Hieron'ymus  Alba'nus,]  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1504,  made  cardinal  in  1570, 
and  died  in  1591. 

Albans,  Saint,  sent  aul'ban  z,  (John  of,)  a physi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  theologian,  born  near  Saint  Al- 
bans, in  England.  In  1 198  he  became  chief  physician 
to  Philip  II.  of  France  ; in  1228  he  joined  the  Domi- 
nican order,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Albans,  Saint,  (Duchess  of,)  an  English  actress, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mellon,  was  married  first  to 
the  rich  banker  Coutts,  and  again  to  the  Duke  of  Saint 
Albans.  Died  in  1837. 

Albany,  il'ba-ne,  (Louisa,)  Countess  of,  a daughter 
of  Prince  Stolberg-Gedern,  was  born  in  1 753.  She  was 
married  in  1772  to  the  Pretender  Charles  Stuart,  a grand- 
son of  James  II.,  from  whom  she  was  separated  in  1780. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1788)  she  was 


privately  married  to  the  poet  Alfieri,  and  settled  at 
Florence.  (See  Alfieri.)  He  ascribed  to  her  influence 
much  of  his  success  as  an  author.  Died  in  1824. 

Albany,  (Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert,) 
Duke  of,  fourth  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  boin  in 
1853.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Albany  in  1881,  and  in 
April,  1882,  married  Princess  Frederica  of  Waldeck.  He 
died  in  1884. 

Albarelli,  (Jacopo,)  a Venetian  sculptor,  bom  about 
1570  ; died  in  1620. 

Al-ba-teg'ni-us,  the  Latin  name  of  Albatenee, 
(Albateni,)  or  Albatini,  a celebrated  Arabian  astro- 
nomer, who  died  at  Bagdad  in  929.  He  made  an 
abridgment  of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 

Albeladory  or  Al-Beladori.  See  Beladori. 

Ai'be-marle,  (Arnold  van  Kep'pel.)  Earl  of,  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  born  in  Guelderland  in  1669.  He 
became  a favourite  courtier  and  attendant  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England  in 
1688.  “Courage,  loyalty,  and  secrecy  were  common 
between  him  and  Portland,”  says  Macaulay.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Master  of  the  Robes  by 
William  III.,  and  was  a rival  of  the  Duke  of  Portlancl. 
He  served  as  general  in  the  war  against  Louis  XIV., 
(1702-12.)  Died  in  1718. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of.  See  Monk. 

Albenas,  d’,  dilb'nd',  or  dil'beh-nd',  (Jean  Joseph,) 
Vicomte,  a French  military  officer  and  writer,  born  near 
Nimes  in  1760;  died  in  1824. 

Albenas,  d’,  (Jean  Poldo — pol'do',)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  at  Nimes  in  1512,  was  a Protestant.  He 
wrote  a work  on  the  antiquities  of  Nimes,  (1560.)  Died 
in  1565. 

Alber,  Jl'ber,  [Lat.  Al'berus,]  (Erasmus,)  a learned 
German  poet  and  witty  satirist,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Luther,  and  a zealous  Protestant.  He  was 
born  at  Sprendlingen,  a village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  employed  as 
teacher  or  preacher  at  Stade,  Magdeburg,  and  other 
places.  He  wrote,  besides  satires  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  many  sacred  songs  or  hymns,  abounding  in 
original  ideas.  Died  in  1553. 

See  J.  J.  Korber,  “ Beitrag  zu  der  Lebensbeschreibung  Erasmi 
Alberi.” 

Albergati,  dl-bSR-ga'tee,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian  political 
writer,  born  at  Bologna.  Died  about  1605. 

Albergati,  (N1CCOL6,)  an  Italian,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1375,  was  made  cardinal  in  1426,  and  died  in  1443. 

Albergati-Capacelli,  d’,  ddl-bSR-gd'tee  kd-pi-chel'- 
lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  marquis,  senator  of  Bo- 
logna, born  in  1728,  devoted  himself  to  theatrical  rep- 
resentations and  became  a consummate  actor.  He  also 
composed  several  comedies  and  farces.  Died  in  1804. 

Albergoni,  dl-bSR-go'nee,  an  Italian  preacher  and 
learned  theologian,  born  at  Milan  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; died  in  1636. 

Albergotti,  3.1-beR-got'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304  ; died'  in  1376. 

Alberi,  dl'bi-ree,  (Eugenio,)  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  Padua  in  1817.  He  published  a Life  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  (1838,)  and  a work,  “ De’  Lavori  di  G.  Galilei,” 

(1843-) 

Alberic  I.  and  II.  See  Albericus  I.  and  II. 

Alberic,  tl'bi'rik',  a Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  a 
bishop,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1080.  In  1140  he  con- 
voked at  Antioch  a council  which  deposed  the  patriarch 
Rodolphus,  (or  Rudolphus.)  Died  in  1 147. 

Alberic  (tl'bi'rik')  of  Trois  Fontaines,  (tRwi 
fdN't^n',)  a French  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Alberici,  al-bi-ree'chee,  or  Albrizzi,  il-bi-idt'see, 
(Enrico,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Bergamo,  born  in  1714; 
died  in  1775. 

Alberico  de  Rosciate,  dl-bi-ree'ko  di  ro-shd'ti, 
an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  born  near  Bergamo  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Died  in  1354. 

Al-be-ri'cus  or  Alberico  (dl-bi-ree'ko)  [Fr.  Al- 
b£ric,  il'bi'rik'l  I.,  a count  of  Tusculum,  and  con- 
sul of  Rome  in  tne  tenth  century. 

Albericus  II.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  married  the 
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daughter  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  and  governed  Rome 
with  full  authority  from  936  till  his  death  in  954. 

Al'b^-ro  I.  and  II.,  the  name  of  two  bishop-princes 
of  Liege  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Alberoni,  Al-bA-ro'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian,  born 
near  Piacenza  in  1664.  Having  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  won 
the  favour  of  Philip  V.,  obtained  a cardinal’s  hat,  and 
was  made  prime  minister  of  Spain  about  1716.  Aiming 
to  restore  to  that  country  the  power  she  had  possessed 
under  Philip  II.,  Alberoni,  as  little  restrained  by  sound 
judgment  as  by  principle  or  the  laws  of  nations,  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  surprised  and  captured  Cagliari 
and  other  towns  of  Sardinia  then  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror  of  Germany.  All  Europe  cried  out  against  this 
violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  ambitious  car- 
dinal was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  office,  in 
1719,  and  banished  from  Spain.  He  retired  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  1792. 

See  Rousset  de  Missy,  “Vie  d’ Alberoni,”  1719;  G.  Moore, 
“ Life  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,”  1S06. 

Albers,  il'bers,  (Heinrich  Philipp,)  a German  phy- 
sician, born  at  Hameln  in  1768 ; died  in  1830. 

Albers,  (Johann  Abraham,)  a distinguished  Ger- 
man physician,  born  at  Bremen  in  1772.  He  first  in- 
troduced among  his  countrymen  a knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Broussais  and  the  discoveries  of  Laennec.  Died 
in  1821. 

Albers,  (Johann  Friedrich  Hermann,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Dorsten,  near  Wesel,  in  1805.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Bonn  in  1831.  Among 
his  works  is  a “ Manual  of  General  Pathology,”  (2  vols., 
1842-44.) 

Albert,  il'bert,  [Ger.  Albrecht,  ai'bR§Kt,]  I.,  Duke 
of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  was  born  in 
1248,  and  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1298,  in  the 
place  of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  had  been  deposed. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  for  an 
all-grasping  and  unprincipled  ambition.  In  1308  a con- 
spiracy of  the  nobles  was  formed  against  him,  and  he 
was  killed  by  his  own  nephew,  John  surnamed  the  Par- 
ricide. 

See  Pezzl,  “ Oesterreichische  Biographie J.  C.  Pfister,  “ Ge- 
schichte  der  Teutschen.” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  II.,  (or  the  Lame,)  Duke  of 
Austria,  was  a younger  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  in  1298,  began  to  reign  in  1330,  and  died  in  1358. 

Albert  III.,  Duke  of  Austria,  a son  of  Albert  the 
Lame,  born  in  1348,  died  in  1395.  He  was  a distin- 
guished patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie  i”  Luden, 
Histoire  de  l’Allemagne.  ” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  IV.,  Duke  ot  Austria,  born  in 
1377,  succeeded  his  father,  Albert  III.,  in  1395.  He 
was  a nephew  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  and  of 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  each  of  whom  appointed  Albert 
his  successor.  Died  in  1404. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  V.,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  of  Al- 
bert IV.,  was  born  in  1397,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1404.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  against 
the  Hussites,  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories. 
In  1435  he  drove  the  Turks  from  Hungary;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sigismund,  his  father-in-law,  the  Hunga- 
rians chose  Albert  for  their  king.  In  1438  he  was 
elected  Emperor,  and  thus  became  Albert  II.  of  Ger- 
many. He  died  in  1439. 

See  Wenk,  “ Historia  Alberti  II.,”  1740;  Hormayr,  “Oester- 
rcichischer  Plutarch Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklo- 
paedie.” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  VI.,  Duke  of  Austria,  surnamed 
the  Prodigal,  born  in  1418,  was  a son  of  Ernest. 
The  dominions  of  Ernest  were  divided,  in  1438,  between 
Albert  and  his  brother  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Died  in  1463. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  a son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  was  born  in  1559.  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II. 
in  1596,  and  married  Isabella,  (Elizabeth,)  a daughter 
of  that  king.  In  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Dutch,  he 
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was  defeated  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  at  Nieuport.  in 
1600.  He  took  Os  lend,  afler  a memorable  siege  of  three 
years,  in  1604.  Died  in  1621. 

Albert 01  Albrecht,  (Friedrich  Rudolph  ) Arch- 
duke, an  Austrian  prince  and  general,  son  of  the  Aich- 
duke  Charles,  the  famous  commander  against  Napoleo  , 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1817.  He  fought  under  Radet/kv 
at  Novara  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hu  ,- 
gary  in  1851.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  south- 
ern army,  he  defeated  the  Italians  at  Cusiozza,  about 
the  1st  of  July,  1866,  soon  after  which  he  succeeded 
Benedek  as  commander-in-chief.  In  1869  he  breame 
Inspector  General  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  a book  entitled  “ Uebcr  die  Verant-worl- 
lichkeit  im  Kriege.” 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Baireuth,  surnamed  Al- 
CIBIADES,  born  in  1522,  was  a son  of  Casimir,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a man  of  dissolute  habits. 
He  was  defeated  in  1553  by  the  Elector  Moritz  of  Sax- 
ony, and  his  allies.  Died  in  1555. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  L of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Lewis  (Ludwig)  V.,  succeeded  to  the  territory  of 
Lower  Bavaria  in  1349  ; died  in  1404. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  IV.  of  Bavaria,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  succeeded  to  the  government  in  1463,  and,  turn- 
ing all  his  attention  to  the  consolidation  and  organiza- 
tion of  his  estates,  contributed  greatly  to  the  rank  and 
influence  which  Bavaria  has  since  attained  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Died  in  1508. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  V.  of  Bavaria,  surnamed  the 
Magnanimous,  succeeded  his  father,  William  IV.,  in 
1550.  He  was  a distinguished  patron  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  Died  in  1579,  aged  about  fifty. 

Albert  I.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  THE 
Bear,  was  born  about  1106.  He  is  called  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Died  about  1170. 

Albert  EL,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Otho  II.,  in  1206.  Died  in  1221. 

Albert  III.,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed 
Achilles,  and  Ulysses,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
wisdom,  born  in  1414,  was  renowned  for  martial  ex- 
ploits. He  was  a son  of  Frederick  I.  He  commanded 
the  army  of  the  emperor,  in  1471,  against  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Died  in  i486. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Brandenburg,  a grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  first  Duke  of  Prussia,  was  bom  in 
1490.  In  1 5 1 1 he  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  who  held  Prussia  proper  as  a fief  of 
the  King  of  Poland.  In  1525  he  abandoned  the  vows 
of  his  order,  became  a Protestant,  and  received  Prussia 
as  a hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was  brought  to  an 
end.  Diedini568. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Duke  of  Brunswick,  called  the 
Great,  born  in  1236,  was  a son  of  Duke  Otho.  He  was 
an  energetic  and  warlike  prince.  Died  in  1279. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
waged  war  against  the  emperor  Otho,  and  promoted 
the  election  of  Frederick  II.  in  1212.  Died  about  1232. 

Albert,  (Albrecht,)  an  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
and  Mentz,  the  son  of  John  Cicero,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  born  in  14S9.  He  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  in  1513,  Archbishop  and  Prince  Elector  of 
Mentz  in  1514,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in 
1518.  Died  in  1545.  He  was  a patron  of  literature, 
and  possessed  popular  manners,  but  was  unfitted  by  his 
want  of  energy  and  courage  to  contend  with  the  storms 
which  prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  of  Mecklenburg,  a son  of  Al- 
brecht, Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  chosen  King  of  Swe- 
den in  1363.  He  waged  war  against  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  who  gained  a decisive  victory  in  13S8  and 
deprived  him  of  the  crown.  Died  in  1412. 

Albert,  (Albrecht.)  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a turbulent  politician,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Died  in  1137. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  I.,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony, 
began  to  reign  in  1212.  He  accompanied  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  a crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  1228. 
Died  in  1260. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  H.  of  Saxony,  was  a son  of  the 
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preceding.  He  contributed  to  the  election  of  three  em- 
perors, Rudolph  I.,  Adolph,  and  Albert  I.  Died  about 
1300. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  III.  succeeded  his  brother  Ru- 
dolph as  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1418.  Died  in  1422. 

Albert,  il'baiR',  a French  revolutionist,  whose  proper 
name  is  Alexandre  Martin,  was  born  in  Oise  about 
1815,  and  became  a mechanic.  In  1S40  he  founded  a 
journal  called  “ L’Atelier,”  (“The  Workshop.”)  He 
was  a member  of  the  provisional  government  formed  in 
February,  1S48,  and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  met  in  May  of  that  year.  For  his  alleged  com- 
plicity in  a sedition  of  May  15,  1848,  he  was  sentenced 
to  deportation. 

Albert  the  Blessed,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Parma  about  1150,  was  the  legislator  of 
the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  (or  White  Friars.)  He  was 
chosen  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1204,  and  assassinated 
at  Acre  in  1214. 

Albert,  (Charles.)  See  Charles  Albert. 

Albert  of  Cologne.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert,  (Erasmus.)  See  Alber. 

Albert  le  Grand.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert  the  Great.  See  Albertus  Magnus. 

Albert  (Albrecht)  von  HALBERSTADT,(fon  Ml'ber- 
stdt',)  a German  poet  or  minnesinger,  wrote  about  1210-20. 

Albert,  Jl'bSRt,  (Heinrich,)  a German  lyric  poet  and 
musician,  born  at  Lobenstein,  Saxony,  in  1604.  He  pro- 
duced sacred  and  secular  airs  and  songs  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Konigs- 
berg  from  1631  till  his  death.  Died  in  1668. 

Albert,  (Michael  and  Salomon.)  See  Alberti. 

Albert,  (Prince,)  or,  more  fully,  Albert  Francis  Au- 
gustus Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  and  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain, 
was  born  near  Coburg  in  August,  1819.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Ernest  I.  He  visited  England  in 
1838,  and  was  married  to  Victoria  in  February,  1840. 

In  1842  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army  and  colonel  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  While  maintaining  a proper  reserve  and  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  political  parties,  he  acquired  a 
great  influence  in  the  public  councils,  and  merited  the 
confidence  of  the  queen  by  his  discretion  and  other 
qualifications  which  rendered  him  her  best  adviser.  He 
was  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  in  1859  was  chosen  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Prince  Albert  was  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  agriculture,  and,  we  may  add,  of  every 
benevolent  enterprise.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  through  the  somewhat  peculiar  trials  of  his  ex- 
ceptional position,  in  which  there  were  no  safe  prece- 
dents to  guide  him,  he  won  the  general  approbation  of 
the  British  people.  Died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1861.  His  death  was  regarded  as  an  irreparable  loss, 
not  merely  to  the  queen,  but  to  the  nation  of  which  he 
had  been  king  in  all  but  the  name. 

See  “ Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,” 
1867. 

Albert  of  Stade.  See  Albertus  Stadensis. 

Albert  of  Sweden.  See  Albrecht  of  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Albert,  d’,  (Charles.)  See  Luynes,  Due  de. 

Albert,  d’,  dtl'baiR',  (Louis  Joseph,)  Prince  of  Griin- 
berghen  or  Grimbergen,  born  in  1672,  was  a grandson  of 
Constable  de  Luynes.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  em- 

Eeror  Charles  VII.  He  published  “The  Dream  of  Alci- 
iades,”  (1735.)  Died  in  1758. 

Albert,  d’,  dll'baiR',  (Paul,)  born  in  1703,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1753,  and  Cardinal  of  Luynes  in 
1756.  Died  in  1788.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  libe- 
rality of  mind  and  for  his  high  moral  character. 

Albert  d’Ailly.  See  Chaulnes,  Due  de. 

Albert  Diirer.  See  Durf.r. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Albert,  noticed  above,  and  Queen  Victoria,  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  British  crown,  was  born  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1841.  Besides  being  Prince  of  Wales,  he 


is  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Rothesay,  and  Baron  Renfrew.  In  i860  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  received  with  flattering  de- 
monstrations of  popular  favour.  In  the  winter  of  1861-2 
he  set  out  on  a tour  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc.  He 
married,  in  March,  1863,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  he  has  issue— Prince  Albert  Edward, 
born  January  8,  1864;  Prince  George,  born  June  3,  1805; 
Princess  Louise,  bora  February  20,  1867 ; Princess 
Victoria,  born  July  6,  1868  ; and  Princess  Maud,  bom 
November  26,  i860.  Towards  the  close  of  1871  he  was 
attacked  with  typhoid  lever,  and  for  a time  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  but  he  slowly  recovered,  and  took  part  in 
a “ Thanksgiving  Service  ” for  his  recovery  held  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  February  27,  1872.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  1875  and  the  beginning  of  1876, 
made  a very  successful  tour  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

Alberti,  (Cherubino,)  a brother  of  Giovanni,  noticed 
below,  a painter  and  noted  engraver,  was  born  in  1552. 
Died  in  1615. 

Alberti,  (Durante,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  in  1538.  He  worked  in  Rome,  where  he 
painted  in  fresco  and  oil.  Died  in  1613. 

Alberti,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Perugia  in 
1548,  was  a friend  of  Tasso.  Died  in  1612. 

Alberti,  ai-bSR'tee,  (Georg  Wilhelm,)  a German 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Thundern,  in  Hanover,  in 
1723.  He  published  “Letters  on  the  State  of  Religion 
and  Science  in  Great  Britain,”  (1752-54,)  which  are 
commended  by  Guizot  in  the  “ Biographie  Universelle.” 
Died  in  1758. 

SeeERSCH  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Alberti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  in  1558,  was  a brother  of  Cherubino.  He 
was  unrivalled  in  his  age  for  foreshortenings  of  the  fig- 
ure, and  excelled  in  perspective  and  landscape.  He 
painted  frescos  in  the  Vatican  for  Clement  VIII.  Died 
in  1601. 

Alberti,  (Johann,)  a German  jurist  and  Orientalist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Widmannstadt.  He  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  Austria  by  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
published  an  “Epitome  of  the  Koran,”  with  critical 
notes,  (1543.)  Died  in  1559. 

Alberti,  (Johann,)  a Dutch  theologian  and  profound 
scholar,  was  born  at  Assen  in  1698.  He  became  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Leyden  in  1740.  He  was  well  versed 
in  Greek  literature,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  a critic. 
His  greatest  merit  consists  in  his  labours  to  perfect  the 
Lexicon  of  Hesychius,  of  which  he  published  an  excel- 
lent edition,  2 vols.,  1746-66.  Died  in  1762. 

Alberti,  (Johann  Gustav  Wilhelm,)  a German 
manufacturer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1757.  He  invented, 
about  1817,  a machine  for  spinning  linen.  Died  in  1837. 

Alberti,  (Leandro,)  a learned  Italian  friar,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1479.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“ History  of  Bologna,”  (1541-43,)  and  a “ Description  of 
all  Italy,”  (1550.)  Died  in  1552. 

Alberti,  (Leon  Battista,)  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect and  philosopher,  born  of  a noble  family,  at  Genoa, 
(or,  as  some  writers  say,  at  Florence,)  in  1404.  He  was 
also  a poet  and  a painter,  and  highly  distinguished  by  his 
general  learning  and  personal  character.  He  succeeded 
to  the  direction  of  several  works  which  Brunelleschi  left 
unfinished  at  Florence,  where  he  completed  the  Pitti 
Palace  and  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  classic  style. 
The  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini  is  called  his  mas- 
ter-piece. He  also  gained  a high  reputation  as  a writer 
on  art,  by  his  “Treatise  on  Architecture  ” (“  De  Re  zEdi- 
ficatoria,”  1485)  and  treatises  on  painting  (1540)  and 
sculpture.  Died  in  1472. 

See  G.  B.  Niccouni,  “F.logiodi  L.  B.  Alberti,”  1819;  Milizia, 
“Vite  degli  Architetti Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana Quatremehe  de  Quincy,  “ Histoire  des  plus  calibres 
Architcctes.  ” 

Alberti  (51-bSR'tee)  or  Albert,  (Michael,)  alearned 
German  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1682.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine,  and  in  1719  professor  of  philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Died  in  1757. 
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Alberti,  (Romano,)  an  Italian  painter  and  writer  on 
art,  born  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  lived  about  1600. 

Alberti,  (Salomon,)  an  eminent  German  physician 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Naumburg  in  1540,  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  in  1576,  and  died  in  1600.  His  writings 
and  discoveries  entitle  him  to  a high  rank  among  mod- 
ern anatomists. 

Alberti,  (Valentin,)  a German  theologian,  born  in 
Silesia  in  1635,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic. 
He  wrote  many  polemical  works  on  questions  of  theology. 
His  “ Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Nature”  (“Compen- 
dium Juris  Natune,”  1673)  was  written  in  opposition  to 
a work  of  Puffendorf ; it  has  often  been  reprinted.  Died 
in  1697. 

Alberti  di  Villanova,  3.1-b§R'tee  de  v&l-ll-no'vl, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian,  born  at  Nice  in  1731,  known 
as  the  author  of  several  popular  dictionaries.  His  ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire  Italien-Frangais  et  Framjais-Italien”  had  a high 
reputation,  and  has  passed  through  a number  of  editions. 
Died  in  1800. 

Albertinelli,  al-beR-te-nel'lee,  (Mariotto,)  an  emi- 
nent Florentine  painter,  born  about  1475,  imitated  and 
equalled  Fra  Bartolommeo.  He  painted  religious  sub- 
jects at  Florence  and  Rome.  “ The  Visitation  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Virgin  ” is  his  master-piece.  Innocenzio  da 
Imola  was  his  pupil.  Died  about  1520. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Albertini,  il-bSR-tee'nee,  or  Alberti,  il-b§R'tee, 
(Annibale,)  an  Italian  medical  writer,  lived  about  1600, 
and  wrote  “ On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,”  (“  De  Affec- 
tionibus  Cordis,”  1618.) 

Albertini,  [Lat.  Alberti'nus,]  (Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian priest  and  antiquary,  born  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  chief  work  is  one  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  entitled  “On  the  Wonders  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Rome,”  (“  De  Mirabilibus  novae  et  veteris  Urbis 
Romae,”  1505.) 

Albertini,  (Giorgio  Francesco,)  an  Italian  theologi- 
cal writer,  born  in  Istria  in  1732.  He  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Padua.  Died  in  1810. 

Albertini,  (Ippolito  Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Crevalcore  in  1662.  He  studied  under 
Malpighi,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Died  in  1738,  leaving  a 
valuable  essay  on  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Albertini,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  priest,  writer,  and  po- 
litical agent,  born  at  Venice  about  1430.  Died  in  1475. 

Albertini,  von,  fon  al-bSR-tee'nee,  (Johann  Bap- 
tist,) an  eminent  Moravian  minister,  born  at  Neuwied, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  in  1769.  He  wrote  hymns 
which  display  much  poetical  talent.  He  was  a man  of 
extensive  acquirements  and  most  estimable  character. 
His  sermons  are  remarkable  for  beautiful  simplicity  of 
style.  He  was  made  a bishop  in  1814.  Died  near  Herrn- 
hut  in  1831. 

Al-ber-ti'nus,  (TEgid'ius,)  a German  satirist,  born 
at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  in  1560  ; died  in  1620.  He  is 
remarkable  for  having  written  in  the  German  tongue  at 
a time  when  Latin  was  almost  universally  employed  by 
the  learned  men  of  Germany.  His  works  were  very 
popular  in  his  time. 

Albertolli,  ai-bSR-tol'lee,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian 
architect,  was  a nephew  of  Giocondo,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Academy  of  Milan.  Died  in  1846. 

Albertolli,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  irt 
1761,  became  professor  of  civil  architecture  in  the  Uni, 
versity  of  Padua.  Died  in  1805. 

Albertolli,  (Giocondo,)  a distinguished  Italian  archi- 
tect, born  in  1742,  was  appointed  professor  of  decorative 
architecture  at  Milan  about  1775.  Died  in  1840. 

Albertrandy,  il-bSR-tRiln'de,  (John  Christian,)  an 
eminent  Polish  historian,  linguist,  and  numismatist,  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1731.  He  became  librarian  to  King  Stan- 
islaus, who  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Zenopolis.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Roman  Antiquities  explained  by  Medals,” 
(3  vols.,  1805-08,)  and  a “ History  of  Poland  during  the 
Last  Three  Centuries.”  Died  in  1808. 

Albertsen,  fU'bSRt-s^n,  (Hamilton  Hendrik,)  a 
Danish  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1592.  Died  in  Egypt  about  1630. 


Albertucci  de’  Borselli,  il-bfcR-toot'chee  di  bon- 
sel'lee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  preacher  and  chronicler, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1432.  Died  in  1497. 

Albertus,  .'il-lx-R'ttis,  a German  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Saxony.  Died  about  1680. 

Alber'tua  Mag'nua,  [Fr.  Albert  le  Grand, tn>aiR' 
lijh  gR&N,]  (i.e.  “Albert  tne  Great,”)  a celebrated  school- 
man and  philosopher,  born  at  l^auingen,  in  Bavaria, 
about  1200,  was  sometimes  called  Albert  de  Boll- 
stadt  (bol'stlt)  and  Alber'tua  G-ro'tua.  He  occupies 
the  first  rank  among  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages.  He  became  a Dominican  friar  in  his 
youth,  and,  after  lecturing  on  theology  for  three  years  at 
Paris,  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  in  1254.  During 
a long  period  he  gave  public  lectures  at  Cologne.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  1260,  but  about 
1263  he  resigned  that  office,  which  he  had  never  soli- 
cited. He  died  in  1280.  As  a man,  he  was  remarkable 
for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge,  for  modesty,  and 
for  a noble  and  disinterested  spirit  He  left  a great  num- 
ber of  works,  which  treat  of  logic,  theology,  physics,  and 
metaphysics.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  his  disciple. 

See  Rudolphus  Noviomagensis,  “De  Vita  Alberti  Mazni,” 
1499  ; Raffaele  Badi,  “ Ristretto  della  prodigiosa  Vita  del  Aibertc 
Magno,”  16S0-88:  Petrus  de  Prussia,  “Vita  Alberti  Magni:’ 
Echard,  “ Scriptures  Ordinis  Prtedicatorum  Gausunus,  “Synop- 
sis Vita-  Alberti  Magni,”  1630;  Ludwig  Choulant,  “Albertut 
Magnus.” 

Al-ber'tus  Sta-den'sis,  an  abbot  of  Stade,  Hanover, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  known  as  the  author  of  the 
“Chronicon  Alberti,”  (i.e.  “Chronicle  of  Albert  us,") 
containing  an  account  of  many  events  which  occurred  in 
the  north  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages  down  to  1256. 

Alberua.  See  Alber. 

Albi,  fl'be',  (Henri,)  a French  Jesuit,  bom  in  Prov- 
ence in  1590.  He  wrote  biographical  notices  of  several 
religious  persons.  Died  in  1659. 

Albicante,  il-be-kfin'ti,  (Giovanni  Alberto,)  a 
mediocre  Milanese  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Al-bi'cua,  (Sigismundus,)  or  Albicua  of  Prague, 
called  also  Al'bic  or  Albik  and  Albicius,  al-bish'e-us, 
a distinguished  physician,  born  in  Moravia  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  taught  medicine  at 
Prague  for  many  years,  and  was  physician  to  Wences- 
laus  IV.,  King  of  Bohemia,  by  whom  in  1409  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Prague.  He  held  this  office  only 
about  four  years.  Died  in  1427. 

Albignac,  d’,  dtl'bte'yik',  (Louis  Alexandre.) 
Baron,  a French  military  officer,  bom  in  Gascony  in 
1739.  He  served  in  Hindostan  previous  to  the  peace 
of  1783,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  tenth  division 
under  the  French  Directory.  He  retired  from  service 
in  1798,  and  died  in  1820. 

Albignac,  d’,  (PuiLirPE  Francois  Maurice,) 
Count,  a French  royalist  general,  born  at  Milhaud  in 
1775  ; died  in  1824. 

Albin,  aul'bin,  (Eleazar,)  an  English  artist  and 
painter  in  water-colours,  published  in  1731  a “Natural 
History  of  Birds,”  with  205  fine  coloured  plates ; also 
a work  on  English  Insects,  in  Latin,  (1731,)  and  the 
same  in  English  in  1 749,  with  100  copper-plates,  coloured. 
The  figures  were  correctly  drawn  from  the  life  by  him- 
self. 

Albina,  Jl-bee'nfl,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  lived  at  Palermo,  and  died  in 
1611. 

Albini,  Jl-bee'nee,  (Alessandro,)  a distinguished 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1 5-6S,  was  a pupil 
and  coadjutor  of  the  Caracci.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ Prometheus  bringing  Fire  from  Heaven."  Died  in  1646. 

Albini,  iil-bec'nce,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a distinguished 
German  lawyer  and  statesman,  born  at  Saint  Goar,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  174S.  His  great  fame  as  a jurist 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
who  conceived  a warm  affection  for  him  and  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  imperial  cabinet.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  in  1 790,  Albini  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the 
Elector  of  Mcntz,  (Mayence,)  and  soon  after  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  From  1792  to  the  death 
of  the  elector  in  1802,  liis  prince  allowed  him  to  manage 
everything ; and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust. 
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IIo  not  only  showed  distinguished  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  civil  affairs,  but  also  on  a number  of  occasions 
evinced  military  talents  of  a high  order.  Died  in  1816. 

Albini,  de,  d4  il-bee'nee,  (William,)  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, the  son  of  a Norman  baron  who  followed  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England.  He  married  Adelais,  queen- 
dowager  of  Henry  I.,  by  whom  he  obtained  the  castle  of 
Arundel  and  other  estates.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
those  troublous  times,  and  died  in  1176,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. 

Albino,  al-bee'no,  (Giovanni,)  [Lat.  Joan'nes  Al- 
bi'nus,!  a Neapolitan  statesman  and  historian,  who  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
counsellor  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  appears  to  have 
consulted  him  in  military  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  He 
wrote  a history  of  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

Al-bi-no-va'nus,  (Caius  Pedo,)  a Latin  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age,  was  a friend  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to 
him  one  of  his  “Epistolae  ex  Ponto,”  (“Letters  from 
Pontus.”)  He  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  epic  poetry, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  Germanicus,  which  is  lost.  There  is  extant 
a beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Albinovanus. 

Al-bi'nus,  [Gr.  ’AH&Vof,]  a Platonic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  Smyrna  about  150  A.D.,  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  Galen.  He  wrote  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,”  which  is  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graca.” 

Albi'nus,  a Roman  procurator  of  Judea  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  He  succeeded  Portius  Festus. 

Al-bi'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  il-bee'mls,]  (Adrian,)  a Ger- 
man professor  of  law,  born  at  Lauban  in  1513,  was  a 
friend  of  Luther.  Died  in  1590. 

Albums,  (Bernard,)  a German  physician,  born  at 
Dessau  in  1653,  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1681,  and 
in  1 702  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Leyden.  Died  in  1721. 

Albums,  (Bernard  Siegfried,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man anatomist  and  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1696  or  1697.  He  was 
educated  at  Leyden,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1721  was  unanimously  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  university.  In  1745  he  became  professor 
of  therapeutics,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death  in  1770. 
As  an  anatomist  he  was  distinguished  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  and  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  his 
descriptions.  Almost  all  his  works  are  on  anatomy.  His 
excellent  “ History  of  the  Muscles  of  Man”  (“  Historia 
M usculorum  Hominis,”  1 734)  is  highly  praised  by  Haller. 

See  Boerhaave,  “ Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  B.  Albini,”  1721 ; 
Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica.” 

Albums,  (Christian  Bernard,)  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  in  1752. 

Al-bi'nus,  (Clodius,)  a native  of  Adrumetum,  in 
Africa,  became  Roman  governor  of  Gaul  about  180 
a.d.,  and  defeated  the  Frisian  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Prompted  by  jealousy,  the  emperor  Severus  endeavoured 
to  remove  him  by  assassination  ; but,  this  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, the  two  leaders  met  in  battle  near  Lyons.  Al- 
binus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  197.  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  time  associated  with  Severus  in  the  empire  ; 
at  all  events,  he  reigned  three  years  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  Caesar. 

Albums  Flaccus.  See  Alcuin. 

Albums,  (Friedrich  Bernard,)  born  at  Leyden  in 
1715,  was  a brother  of  Bernard  Siegfried,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  professor  of  anatomy  in  1745.  His  chief  work 
is  a physiological  treatise  “ On  the  Nature  of  Man,” 
(“De  Natura  Hominis,”  1775.)  Died  in  1778. 

Albinus,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  poet,  born  at 
Naumburg,  was  a son  of  an  inferior  poet  of  the  same 
name,  (1624-79.)  The  son  wrote  in  German  a number 
of  popular  idyls  and  hymns,  a volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1686.  He  was  living  in  1714. 

See  J.  B.  Lieblbr,  “Nachrichten  von  J.  G.  Albinus  Leben,” 
1728. 

Albinus,  (or  Weiss,  ftlss,)  (Petrus,  or  Peter,)  a 
learned  German  writer  and  historian,  who  was  born  in 
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Saxony  and  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen. 
tury.  Died  at  Dresden  in  1598. 

Al'bi-on,  [Gr.  ’AMtiuv  or  ’A Xdtiuv,]  a fabulous  giant, 
regarded  as  a son  of  Neptune.  He  and  his  brother 
Bergion  attacked  Hercules  near  the  Rhone,  and  were 
killed  by  that  hero. 

Albisson,  il'be'sdiN',  (Jean,)  a French  lawyer  and 
politician,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1732,  was  made  tribune 
in  1802.  He  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  several  por- 
tions of  Napoleon’s  celebrated  Code.  Died  in  1810. 

Albitte,  il'b&t',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a French  Jacobin, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  distin- 
guished for  his  violence  and  cruelty.  He  was  a leader 
of  the  desperate  revolt  of  May  20,  1795,  against  the 
Convention.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
succeeded  in  concealing  himself  till  the  danger  was  over. 
He  perished  in  the  retreat  from  Russia  in  1812,  after 
he  had  served  some  years  as  sub-inspector  of  reviews. 

Albizzi,  dl-bit'see  or  il-b&t'see,  a Florentine  family 
which  occupies  a considerable  place  in  the  history  of 
Florence  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Pietro,  Rinaldo,  and 
Tommaso  Albizzi,  noticed  below. 

Albizzi,  [Lat.  Albicius,  il-bish'c-us,]  (Bartolom- 
meo,) an  Italian  friar,  born  in  Tuscany,  was  the  author 
of  a work  called  “Conformities  of  the  Life  of  Saint 
Francis  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Erasmus  Alber  pub- 
lished in  1542  a refutation  of  this  work,  entitled  “The 
Barefooted  Monk’s  Jester  and  Alcoran,”  with  a preface 
by  Luther.  Died  in  1401. 

Albizzi,  (Pietro,)  the  leader  of  the  Guelph  party  at 
Florence,  was  put  to  death  in  1379  by  the  Ghibelines. 

Albizzi,  (Rinaldo,)  a son  of  Tommaso,  noticed  be- 
low, born  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  became  involved  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
family  of  the  Medici,  and  died  in  exile  at  Ancona  in  1452. 

Albizzi,  (Tommaso,)  born  in  1347,  was  a nephew  of 
Pietro  and  father  of  Rinaldo.  He  was  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic  from  1382  to  1417,  which  is  accounted 
the  most  glorious  period  in  the  history  of  Florence. 
Died  in  1417. 

Albo,  51'bo,  (Joseph,  or  JosE,)  an  eminent  Spanish 
rabbi,  born  at  Soria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a very  able  work  in  defence  of  his 
religion,  entitled  “ The  Foundations  of  the  Jewish 
Faith.”  Died  in  1428. 

Al'boin,  [Lat.  Alboi'nus,]  the  son  of  Alduin,  be- 
came King  of  the  Longobards  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
about  553.  Alduin  had  defeated  the  Gepidae,  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  corresponding  with  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Slavonia  and  Servia.  Alboin  nearly  extermin- 
ated that  nation,  killed  Cunimund,  their  king,  and  com- 
pelled his  daughter  Rosamund  to  become  his  wife.  He 
next  (about  570)  turned  his  arms  against  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy,  and,  conquering  everything  in  his 
course,  excepting  Mantua  and  Padua,  advanced  as  far  as 
Spoletum,  (or  Spoleto.)  In  573,  Alboin,  after  drinking 
deeply  at  a banquet  at  Verona,  ordered  a cup,  which  he 
had  made  out  of  the  skull  of  Cunimund,  to  be  brought, 
and  invited  his  wife  Rosamund  to  drink  out  of  it.  This 
outrage  roused  her  to  deadly  vengeance.  She  conspired 
with  two  of  his  officers,  and  they  killed  the  king  when 
he  was  sunk  in  his  afternoon  sleep. 

See  Gibbon,  “ History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” chap.  xlv. ; Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Albon,  (Jacques.)  See  Saint-AndrE. 

Albon,  d’,  dtl'bdN',  (Claude  Camille  Franqois,) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1753.  Pie  wrote 
a discourse  on  the  “ History,  Government,  Arts,  etc.  of 
some  Nations  of  Europe,”  (4  vols.)  Died  in  1788. 

Alboni,  Sl-bo'nec,  (Marietta,)  a celebrated  Italian 
singer,  born  at  Cesena  in  1824,  was  a pupil  of  Rossini. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Milan  in  1841,  with  a success 
which  was  repeated,  or  surpassed,  at  Vienna  and  Saint 
Petersburg.  In  1847  her  performances  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  London  and  Paris,  and  a few  years  later 
she  visited  the  United  States.  Her  voice  was  a contralto 
of  great  purity,  compass,  and  flexibility.  “ There  never 
existed  a voice  more  bewitching,”  says  M.  Bousquet, 
“ whose  tone  was  more  limpid  and  sweet,  who-e  sono- 
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rousness  was  more  homogeneous  in  its  different  regis- 
ters.” She  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Pepoli,  a 
Roman  nobleman,  but  continued  to  appear  on  the  stage 
under  her  maiden  name  until  her  retirement  in  1863. 

Alboni,  (Paoi.o,)  a distinguished  landscape-painter 
of  Bologna.  He  worked  in  Vienna  from  1710  to  1722, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1 730. 

Alboresi,  ll-bo-ra'see,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  architecture,  born  at  Bologna  in  1632.  He  painted 
(with  M.  Pasio)  the  west  fajade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence.  Died  in  1677. 

Albornotius.  See  Albornoz,  (Gil  Alvarez  Ca- 
rillo  DE.) 

Albornoz,  51-boR-n6th',  (Diego  Felipe,)  a Spanish 
historian,  lived  about  1650,  and  published  “ Castilla  Po- 
litica  y Cristiana,”  1666.) 

Albornoz,  de,  di  dl-boR-ndth',  [Lat.  Alborno'tius,] 
(Gil  Alvarez  Carillo,)  or  simply  -ffigidius  de  Al- 
bornoz, a noble  Spaniard,  born  at  Cuenca  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  chaplain  and 
counsellor  to  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  who  raised  him  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  After  the  accession  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel  to  the  throne,  Albornoz,  having  incurred 
his  displeasure,  fled  to  Avignon  to  Pope  Clement  VI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  cardinal.  Innocent  VI.,  Clem- 
ent’s successor,  subsequently  appointed  him  his  legate, 
in  which  capacity  Albornoz  showed  great  wisdom  as 
well  as  military  skill,  and  in  a few  years  recovered  a 
multitude  of  Italian  towns  which  had  become  disaffected 
or  openly  rebellious  to  the  Papal  see.  He  died  in  1367. 

See  Muratori,  “ Annali  d’ltalia Stephano,  “ Vita  del  Cardi- 
nale  Albornoz;”  Sepulveda,  “DeVitaet  Rebus  gestis  G.  Albor- 
notii.” 

Albosius,  41-bo'she-us,  or  Aillebout,  tl'boo'  or 
S'ye-boo',  (Jean,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Autun, 
published  in  1587  a description  of  a remarkable  mon- 
strosity, (a  petrified  embryo,)  entitled  “ Portentosum 
Lithopaedium  sive  Embryon  petrifactum.” 

Albrand,  trbRbN',  (Fortune,)  a French  Orientalist, 
born  about  1795,  planted  a colony  in  Madagascar.  Died 
in  1827. 

Albrecht  of  Austria.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht  of  Bavaria.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  See  Albert. 

Albrecht,  (Achilles.)  See  Albert. 

Albrecht,  il'bR&Kt,  (Balthasar  Augustin,)  a Ger- 
man painter,  born  at  Berg,  near  Munich,  in  1687.  Died 
at  Munich  in  1765. 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a German  musician 
and  composer,  born  near  Miihlhausen  in  1732.  Died  in 
1773- 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Sebastian,)  a German  naturalist 
and  writer,  born  in  1695,  lived  at  Coburg. 

Albrecht,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a German  physician, 
born  at  Erfurt  in  1703,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
his  native  town  in  1729,  and  professor  of  anatomy,  sur- 
gery, and  botany  in  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1734. 
Died  in  1736. 

Albrecht,  (Sophie,)  a German  poetess,  born  in  1757 
at  Erfurt,  where  her  father,  J.  P.  Baumer,  was  professor 
of  medicine  and  philosophy.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  died  in  1837.  Her  poems  are  lyric 
and  dramatic ; they  display  deep  feeling  and  considera- 
ble poetic  power. 

Albrecht,  (Wilhelm,)  a German  agriculturist,  born 
in  1786,  was  a pupil  of  Thaer.  In  1820  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  an  experimental  school  of  agriculture 
founded  at  Idstein  in  Nassau,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Geisberg  near  Wiesbaden.  He  wrote,  or  edited,  “ The 
Annals  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nassau,”  (15  vols.,) 
and  had  a high  reputation  as  a teacher.  Died  in  1848. 

Albrecht,  (Wilhelm  Eduard,)  a German  legist, 
born  at  Elbing  in  1800,  was  professor  of  German  law  at 
Gottingen  from  1829  to  1837.  He  became  professor  of 
law  at  Leipsic  in  1840. 

Albrechtsberger,  Jl'bRSKts-bSRG'^r,  (Johann 
Georg,)  a distinguished  German  musician,  born  near 
Vienna  in  1736;  died  in  1809.  The  celebrated  Bee- 
thoven was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Albret,  ai'bRS',  (Charles  of,)  [Fr.  Charles  d’Al- 
bret,  shiRl  dtl'bR.y,]  a cousin-german  of  Charles  VI., 


appointed  Constable  of  France  in  1402.  He  commanded 
the  French  army  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Agincourt, 
in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  1415. 

Albret,  (Henry  of.)  See  Henry  II.  of  Na- 
varre. 

Albret,  (Jeanne  of.)  See  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 

Albrici,  41-bRee'chee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  I It-  spent  some  rime  at  the 
court  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

Albrion,  de,  di  ii-bae-on',  (Domingo,)  a Sparusn 
sculptor,  lived  between  1550  and  1600.  His  works  are 
praised  by  Ponz. 

Albrizzi.  See  Alberici. 

Albrizzi,  41-bRtt'see  or  il-bRit'see,  (Isabella  Teo- 
toki — ti-o-to'kec,)  a daughter  of  Count  Teotoki,  was 
born  at  Corfu  about  1770.  She  was  married  to  a Vene- 
tian nobleman ; and  her  house  in  Venice  became  a place 
of  resort  for  persons  of  distinction,  both  natives  and 
foreigners.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  learning,  wit, 
and  taste,  and  not  less  for  her  domestic  virtues.  Sho 
wrote  several  works  of  merit.  Died  in  1835. 

Albucasis.  See  Aboo-l-Kasim. 

Albufera,  Duke  of.  See  Suchet. 

Albumazar,  il-boo-mi'zar,  (a  corruption  of  Aboo 
Mashar,)  a celebrated  Arabian  astronomer,  bom  at 
Bulkh  (or  Balkh)  about  780  A.D.  He  died  in  885,  aged 
above  one  hundred  years. 

Albuquerque,  de,  di  il-boo-k&R'ki  or  ilToo-k^Rk', 
(Alfonso,)  [Port.  Affonso  d’Ai.boquf.rque,  if-fon'so 
dil-bo-kCR'ki,]  surnamed  the  Great,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Mars,  a famous  Portuguese  commander,  was 
born  of  a branch  of  the  royal  family,  near  Alhandra,  in 
1453.  He  commanded  a squadron  in  the  fleet  which 
in  1506  was  sent  to  India  under  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and 
carried  a secret  commission  by  virtue  of  which  he  should 
supersede  Francisco  de  Almeida  as  governor  or  viceroy 
of  the  Indies.  On  his  way  he  took  Ormuz,  then  a great 
emporium ; but  he  was  soon  forced  to  evacuate  that 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  defection  or  insubordination 
of  some  officers  of  his  squadron.  He  arrived  in  India 
in  1508.  In  1510  he  captured  the  rich  city  of  Goa,  and 
in  15 1 1 performed  a brilliant  exploit  in  the  conquest  of 
Malacca.  He  entered  the  Red  Sea  in  1513  with  the 
first  European  fleet  that  ever  navigated  its  waters,  and 
afterwards  obtained  permanent  possession  of  Ormuz. 
He  raised  the  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  to  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  Having,  however,  been  su- 
perseded in  the  government  of  India,  he  died  near  Goa 
in  1515.  (See  Almeida.)  His  son  wrote  a history  of 
his  campaigns,  entitled  “ Comentarios  do  grande  Affonso 
d’Alboquerque,”  Lisbon,  1557. 

See,  also,  A.  Thevet,  “Viedes  Hommes  illustres;”  I.af;tai7, 
“Histoire  des  Descouvertes,  etc.  des  Portugais;”  Bakkos.  “De- 
cada  Segunda;”  Faria  y Souza,  “Asia  Portugueza;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Albuquerque,  de,  (Bras  Affonso,)  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Alhandra  in  1500.  He  obtained 
command  of  a ship  of  war,  and  was  afterwards  “ Veedor” 
or  manager  of  the  royal  patrimony.  He  was  noted  for  his 
integrity.  He  wrote  a narrative  of  his  father’s  exploits, 
(1557.)  Died  in  1580. 

Albuquerque,  de,  (Duarte  Coelho,  doo-aa'ti  ko- 
61'yo,)  Marquis  of  Basto,  served  as  a general  in  the 
war  against  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  1620-39,  and  wTote  an 
account  of  that  war,  (1654.)  Died  at  Madrid  in  1658. 

Albuquerque.de,  dll  il-boo-kSR'ki,  (Juan  Alfonso,) 
the  tutor,  and  afterwards  minister  and  favourite,  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  was  the  unprincipled  agent  of  that 
monarch’s  perfidy  and  cruelty ; but,  having  at  last  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  he  was  banished  from  court. 
Died  in  1354. 

Albuquerque,  de,  (Matf.o,)  a Portuguese  general, 
who  vras  appointed,  in  1628,  governor  of  the  province 
of  Pernambuco,  which  he  defended  against  the  Dutch. 
He  was  recalled  to  Portugal  in  1635,  after  which  he 
commanded  a division  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Campo  Slay  or  in 
1644.  Died  in  1646. 

See  Southey’s  “ History  of  Brazil.” 

Albutius,  Al-bu'she-us,  (Caius  Silas,)  a Roman  ora- 
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tor,  born  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

Albutius  or  Albucius,  (Titus,)  a Roman,  who  lived 
about  ioo  n. c.,  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus. 

Alcagoba,  31-k3-so'b3,  or  Alcazova,  a Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  He 
was  murdered  in  a mutiny  in  1535. 

Al-ca-di'mts  or  Alcadino,  31-k3-dee'no,  a Syra- 
cusan physician,  who  attended  the  emperors  Henry  VI. 
and  Frederick  II.  He  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Alcaeus,  11-see'us,  [Gr.  ’A/kaibf;  Fr.  Alc£e,  il'si',]  a 
celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet,  a native  of  Mitylene,  in  Les- 
bos, flourished  about  600  b.c.  He  wrote  in  the  Alolic 
dialect,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  Al- 
caic. His  odes  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and 
enthusiasm ; they  were  admired  and  imitated  by  Horace. 
Among  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  canon, 
Alcaus  occupied  the  second*  or,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, the  first  place.  Quintilian  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  was  often  equal  to  Homer.  Nothing  remains  of  his 
productions  except  a number  of  small  fragments.  Some 
of  his  poems  were  addressed  to  Sappho,  his  contempo- 
rary. In  the  contest  between  the  nobles  and  the  people 
of  Lesbos,  he  fought  and  wrote  for  the  former. 

See  Bode,  “ Geschichte  der  lyrischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,”  and 
“Alkaios,”  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “Allgemeine  Encyldopaedie.” 

Alcaeus,  a comic  poet,  a native  of  Mitylene,  contended 
in  388  B.c.  with  Aristophanes  for  the  prize  which  the  lat- 
ter gained  by  his  “ Plutus.” 

Alcaeus  of  Messene,  author  of  a number  of  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  210  B.c.  He  wrote 
epigrams  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 

Alcaforada.il-ki-fo-ri'di,  (Marianna,)  a Portuguese 
nun,  who,  about  1662,  conceived  a passion  for  a French 
marquis  (De  Chamilly)  who  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Her 
letters  to  him  were  published  in  a French  version,  (“Let- 
tres  Portugaises,”  1669,)  and  were  much  admired.  He 
did  not  return  her  affection,  and  appears  to  have  published 
them  to  gratify  his  vanity. 

Alcaforado,  il-ka-fo-ri'do,  (Francisco,)  a Portu- 
guese who  took  part  in  the  expedition  which  discovered 
Madeira  in  1420  and  wrote  a narrative  of  the  discovery. 

AlcalA,  ai-ki-H',  (Don  Parafan  de  Rivera — pa- 
ri-fiLn'  di  re-va'ri,)  Duke  of,  born  in  1508,  was  Viceroy 
of  Naples  under  Philip  II.  Died  in  1571. 

Alcala  y Herrera,  de,  di  il-ki-ia'  e Sr-ra'r 3,  (Al- 
fonso,) a Spanish  poet  and  novelist,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a novel 
called  “The  Two  Suns  of  Toledo,”  (1641,)  in  which  the 
letter  a was  not  used. 

Al-cam'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’A/bta/zeiyf  ; Fr.  Alcam£ne,  fl'- 
kt^min',]  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of 
antiquity,  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  was  living 
in  400  B.c.  He  was  a pupil  of  Phidias.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a statue  of  Venus,  (now  lost,)  known  as 
“ Venus  of  the  Gardens.”  He  is  considered  to  have  been 
second  to  no  Greek  sculptor  of  his  age  except  Phidias. 

Alcamo,  d’,  dil'kil-mo,  (Ciullo,)  a Sicilian,  who  lived 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ; supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  writer  of  Italian  poetry. 

Alcantara,  de,  di  H-kJn'ti-ri,  (Diego,)  a Spanish 
architect,  employed  by  Philip  II.  Died  in  1587. 

Alcantara,  de,  (San  Pedro,)  a Spanish  zealot,  who 
founded  a monastic  order  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Alcantara  in  1499.  Died  in  1562.  His  peni- 
tential austerities  were  almost  incredible.  For  nearly 
forty  years,  it  is  said,  his  daily  allowance  of  sleep  was 
less  than  two  hours. 

Al-cath'o-us,  a son  of  Pelops,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Megara,  and  afterwards  became  himself 
king  of  that  city. 

Alcazar  or  Alcagar,  31-kJ'thaR  or  il-kS/sar,  (An- 
dres,) an  eminent  Spanish  surgeon,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  most 
important  work  was  a treatise  on  syphilis. 
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Alcazar,  de,  di  31-ka'thaR,  (Baltazar,)  a Spanish 
poet,  who  lived  at  Seville  about  1600.  He  composed 
many  “redondillas,”  and  was  highly  commended  by  Cer- 
vantes in  his  “Canto  de  Caliope.” 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Po.-ts  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Alcazar,  de,  written  also  Alcasar  (Luis,)  a Span- 
ish Jesuit,  bom  in  11154;  died  in  1613. 

Alcedo,  de,  (Antonio,!  a native  of  Spanish  America, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1786  “ Diccionario  Geografico- 
historn  o de  las  Indias  Occidentales  6 America,”  (5  vols.) 

Alcester,  (Frederick  Beauchamp  Paget  Sey- 
mour,) Baron,  an  English  naval  commander,  horn  in 
1821.  He  has  served  in  the  Burmese  war  of  1852,  and 
in  New  Zealand  in  i860.  In  1882,  as  commanding  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  he  carried  out  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  made  a K.C.B.  in  1877,  a G.C.B. 
in  1881,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Alcester  of  Alcester  in  1883. 

Al-ges-tis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias  and  wife  of  Adme- 
tus,  King  of  Thessaly,  is  fabled  to  have  saved  her  husband 
by  offering  to  die  for  him.  Her  heroic  devotion  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Al'ge-tas  [Gr.  ’AA/ceraf]  I.,  King  of  Epirus,  was  an 
ally  of  the  Athenians.  He  reigned  about  375  b.c. 

Al'cetas  II.,  King  of  Epirus,  was  a grandson  of  Al- 
cetas  I.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  subjects,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pyrrhus. 

Al'cetas,  a brother  of  Perdiccas,  the  favourite  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
321  B.c.,  he  killed  himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  (See  Perdiccas.) 

Alchabitius,  al-ka-bish'e-us,  [Arab.  Abdalazeez 
or  AbdalazIz,]  an  Arabian  astrologer,  who  lived  at 
Aleppo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Alchfred.  See  Alfred. 

AL-ehin'dus  or  Al-kin'dus,  [Arab.  Al-Kin'dee  or 
Alkindi,]  a noted  Arabian  astrologer,  physician,  and 
writer,  born  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
lived  at  the  court  of  Al-Mamoon,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  He 
wrote  many  works,  in  one  of  which  he  pretended  to 
explain  the  action  of  medicines  by  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  music. 

Alciati,  al-chi'tee,  [Fr.  Alciat,  tl'se-t',]  (Andrea,) 
a celebrated  lawyer  of  Milan,  born  in  1492.  He  became 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Avignon  in  1518, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  same  chair  in  Bourges,  (1528 
to  1532,)  and  subsequently  in  Bologna,  Pavia,  and  Fer- 
rara. He  died  at  Pavia  in  1550.  Though  possessed  of 
popular  and  brilliant  talents,  he  was  far  from  being  a 
profound  jurist.  He  left  “ Commentaries  on  the  Digest,” 
and  many  other  legal  works. 

“Alciati,”  says  Hallam,  “was  the  first  who  taught  the 
lawyers  to  write  with  purity  and  elegance.  Erasmus  has 
applied  to  him  the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Scaevola,  that  he 
was  the  most  jurisprudent  of  orators  and  the  most  elo- 
quent of  lawyers.”  (See  “Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”) 

See  “Vita  Alciati,”  prefixed  to  his  “Emblemata,”  published  by 
Claude  Mignault  in  1581 ; Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Alciati,  (Francesco,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  tutor  to  the  celebrated  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo,  born 
in  1522,  was  made  cardinal  in  1565.  Died  in  1580. 

Alciati,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  an  Italian  Protestant  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  accused,  or  at  least 
strongly  suspected,  of  heresy  by  Calvin  and  other  re- 
formers, in  consequence  of  which  he  retired  to  Dantzic, 
where  he  died  about  1570. 

Alciati,  (Terenzio,)  a learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Rome 
in  1570.  He  taught  divinity  for  seventeen  years  in  the 
Jesuits’  College  at  Rome,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
theology.  Died  in  1651. 

Alcibiades,  31-se-bT'a-dJz,  written  also  Alkibi'ades, 
[Gr.  ’A?ja6iu6iic ; Fr.  Alcibiade,  Sl'se'be'Sd';  Ger.  Al- 
cibiades, 31t-se-bee'3-d6s,]  a celebrated  Athenian,  son 
of  Cleinias,  was  born  about  450  b.c.  He  seemed  to 
combine  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune.  He  was 
descended  from  the  noblest  families  and  inherited  one 
of  the  largest  estates  of  Athens.  He  possessed  remark- 
able personal  beauty,  and  an  intellect  of  wonderful 
strength  and  versatility.  The  ward  of  Pericles,  and  the 
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favourite  pupil  and  companion  of  Socrates,  he  enjoyed 
unequalled  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  talents  to 
the  highest  degree.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  ren- 
dered futile  or  pernicious  by  his  fickleness  and  want  of 
virtue.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  generals  in 
419  B.C.,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party. 
Through  his  intrigues  and  counsels,  the  Athenians  were 
involved  in  a war  with  Sparta  and  Syracuse,  414  B.C. 
About  the  time  he  was  to  sail  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet, 
(in  the  command  of  which  Nicias  was  associated  with 
him,)  he  was  accused  of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  had 
been  recently  committed,  and  was  afterwards  condemned 
ia  his  absence.  Upon  this  he  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  by  his  counsels  contributed  powerfully, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
army  in  Sicily  in  413.  (See  Nicias.)  Having  quarrelled 
with  the  Spartans,  he  was  recalled  by  the  fickle  popu- 
lace of  Athens  in  41 1,  and  was  again  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  Under  his  conduct  the  Athe- 
nians gained  several  signal  victories,  at  Cynossema  and 
Abydos  in  411  b.c.,  at  Cyzicus  in  410 ; and  in  the  two 
following  years  they  acquired  Chalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tium. But  subsequently  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  island  of  Andros,  and  soon  after  his  lieu- 
tenant in  his  absence  was  defeated  at  Notium,  near 
Ephesus.  He  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  for  he  thought  it  unsafe  to 
return  to  Athens.  After  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  with- 
drew into  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the 
satrap  Pharnabazos.  Not  long  after,  the  house  in  which 
he  slept  was  attacked  at  night  by  a body  of  men,  who 
set  it  on  fire,  and  when  he  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand, 
dispatched  him  with  darts  and  arrows,  404  b.c.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  deed  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  his  public  or  his  private  enemies. 

See  his  life  in  Plutarch  ; Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  vol.  viii. 
chaps,  lxii.  to  lxiv.,  also  lxvi. ; Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece;” 
A.  G.  Meissner,  “Alcibiades,”  4 vols.,  1785-S8  ; J.  H.  Joanin,  “ His- 
toire  d’Alcibiades,”  1819;  Hertzberg,  “ Alkibiades  der  Staatsmann 
nnd  Feldherr,”  Halle,  1853;  W.  Vischer,  “ Alcibiades  und  Lysan- 
dros,”  1845 ; Xenophon,  “ Hellenica ;”  Thucydides,  “History.” 

Al-gid'a-mas,  [’AA/c«Sd/zaf,j  a Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  a native  of  Eltea,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Alcid.es.  See  Hercules. 

Al-gFd.es,  [Gr.  ’Ahie'tdr/g ; Fr.  Alcide,  tl'sAd',]  a 
name  of  Hercules,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Greek  ufatr/,  (alke,)  “strength.” 

Al-gim'a~ehus,  [’AT/cyzd^of,]  a Greek  painter,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Alcime.  See  Alcimus. 

Al-gim'e-nes,  [’  A^ja/sevr/c,]  a Greek  comic  poet,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Athens  about  500  b.c. 

Al'cl-mus,  [Gr.  "AAm/iof  ; Fr.  Alcime,  il'sAm',]  (called 
also  Ja-gi'mus  [Gr.  ’lu/ai/zof]  or  Jo'a-ehim,)  a Jewish 
high-priest,  contemporary  with  Judas  Maccabams.  He 
apostatized  and  joined  Demetrius. 

See  I.  Maccabees  vii.,  ix. 

Al'gl-mus  A-le'thi-ua,  a Latin  writer  and  rhetori- 
cian of  the  fourth  century.  He  lived  in  Burdigala,  (Bor- 
deaux.) 

Al-gin'o-us,  [Gr.  ’AAxivoof,]  a king  of  the  Phaeacians, 
whose  beautiful  gardens,  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey,  have  afforded  a favourite  theme  for  other  poets. 
He  reigned  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  (now  Corfu.) 

Alcinous,  a Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
perors. 

Alcionio,  (Pietro.)  See  Alcyonius. 

Al'gl-phrpn,  [’A 2xi.ippuv,]  a Greek  epistolary  writer, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  A.n.  His  works  are 
interesting  as  exhibiting  a picture  of  the  domestic  life  of 
that  period.  The  number  of  his  letters  is  above  seventy. 
His  language  is  elegant  and  purely  Attic. 

Alcmaeon,  llk-mee'on,  [Gr.  'A hK/iaiuv  ; Fr.  Alc- 
m&on,  flk'mi'dN',]  a son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
renowned  as  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni  in  their  successful 
expedition  against  Thebes. 

Alcmse'on,  [Gr.  ’Afac/iaiuv,]  a natural  philosopher, 
native  of  Crotona,  lived  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  and 
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was  a pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  dissected  animals  in  order  to  study  anatomy. 

Alcmaeon,  (the  lyric  poet)  See  Alcman. 

Alcmaeonidae,  alk-me-on'I-de,  [Gr.  ’Aeji/jcuuvi&tuA 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  noble  families  01 
Athens. 

Alcman,  Alk'man,  [Gr.  ’AAx/idv,]  called  Alcmae'on 
[’A ?j</imuv]  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  the  chief  lyric 
poet  of  Sparta,  flourished  about  650  B.C.  He  was  origin- 
ally a Lydian  slave,  born  at  Sardis,  and  was  emanci- 
pated in  his  youth  and  nationalized  by  the  Spartans.  He 
wrote  Parthenia,  paeans,  bridal  hymns,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  Some  beau- 
tiful fragments  of  his  works  are  extant.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  some  ancient  writers  the  inventor  of  erotic 
poetry,  fo  Alcman  was  assigned  the  first  place  in  the 
canon  of  lyric  poets,  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Alcmene,  llk-mee'ne,  or  Alc-me'na,  [Gr.  ’A/k- 
lAjVT) ; Fr.  Alcmene,  tlk'mAn',1  the  daughter  of  Elec- 
tion, King  of  Mycenae,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  She 
bore  Hercules  to  J upiter,  who,  it  is  said,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  deceived  her  by  assuming  the  form  of 
Amphitryon. 

Alcock  or  Alcok,  aul'kok,  (John,)  a native  of  York- 
shire, England,  was  sent  as  ambassador  by  Edward  IV. 
to  John  II.  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  became  success- 
ively Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  Worcester,  and  of  Ely.  He 
was  also  tutor  to  Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  and  president 
of  his  council.  He  held  the  chancellorship  a short  time 
under  both  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  Died  in  1500. 

Alcock, (Sir  Rutherford,)  K.C.B.,  bom  in  1809, en- 
gaged in  the  consular  service,  and  in  1859  made  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  He  was  transferred  to  China 
in  1865,  and  retired  from  the  service  in  1871.  In  1862 
he  was  made  a K.C.B. 

Alcott,  (Louisa  May,)  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  A.  AJcott, 
born  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1833.  She  began 
to  write  at  an  early  age,  and  has  published  seveial 
novels;  amongst  which  are  “Moods,”  “Little  Women,” 
“Little  Men,”  etc.  During  the  civil  war  she  was  a 
hospital  nurse,  and  published  a volume  of  “ Hospital 
Sketches.” 

Alcott,  (William  A.,)  M.D.,  an  American  reformer 
and  educational  writer,  born  in  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  in 
1798.  He  studied  medicine  at  New  Haven,  but,  after 
following  the  profession  for  a few  years,  united  with  Wil- 
liam C.  Woodbridge  in  the  preparation  of  his  school 
geographies  and  atlases,  and  in  editing  the  “Annals  of 
Education,”  etc.  He  has  since  laboured  zealouslv  in  the 
cause  of  educational  reforms,  and  lectured  extensively  on 
the  best  modes  of  instruction,  hygiene,  physiology,  etc. 
Besides  editing  and  contributing  to  various  journals,  he 
has  published  many  volumes  on  educational  and  kindred 
subjects.  Some  of  his  works  have  enjoyed  a great  popu- 
larity, especially  “The  House  I Live  in  “The  Young 
Man’s  Guide;”  “The  Young  Woman’s  Guide;”  “The 
Young  Mother;”  etc.  Died  1859. 

Alcuin,  Al'kwin,  or  Al'cwin,  an  English  prelate,  who 
passes  for  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  whose  full 
name  was  Flac'cus  Albi'nus  Alcui'nus,  was  born 
at  York  about  735  A.D.  About  7S0  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  with  whom  he  lived 
thenceforth  on  terms  of  intimate" friendship.  The  court 
of  that  monarch,  it  is  said,  became  a school  of  which 
Alcuin  was  the  head.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
founded  schools  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  in  796  abbot  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  804.  He  left  many  epistles,  poems,  and  theo- 
logical works,  which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
mediaeval  Latinity.  A life  of  Alcuin,  by  Profesaor  F. 
Lorenz,  of  Halle,  has  been  translated"  into  English, 
(t837-) 

See  also  Bahr,  “ Geschichtc  der  Romischen  Literatur;”  “Bio- 
graphia  Bntaimica  Literaria,”  1842. 

Alcyone  (il-sl'o-ne)  or  Hal-gy'o-ne,  [Gr.  ’AA- 
kvovti,]  (Myth.,)  a daughter  of  /Eolus,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Ceyx.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  mutual  and  de- 
voted love.  Ceyx  having  perished  in  a storm  at  sea, 
Alcyone,  overcome  by  grief  and  despair,  threw  herself 
into  the  waves.  To  reward  their  conjugal  devotion,  the 
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gods  transformed  them  into  kingfishers.  The  sea,  as 
ancient  writers  tell  us,  is  always  calm  and  the  weather 
delightful  during  the  period  in  which  these  birds  build 
their  nests  and  hatch  their  young:  hence  the  origin  of 
the  expression  “ halcyon  days,”  signifying  those  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

Al-gy-o'm-us  or  Al-91-o'm-us,  (Petrus,)  [It.  Al- 
cionio,  41-cho'ne-o,  Pietro,]  a distinguished  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1490.  He  translated 
into  elegant  Latin  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Florence  about  1521.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  “ Medices  Legatus  de  Exsilio,” 
(1522,)  a dissertation  on  Exile.  He  was  erroneously 
suspected  of  having  taken  the  finest  passages  of  this 
work  from  Cicero’s  lost  treatise  on  Glory.  He  died  in 
Rome  in  1527. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia Paolo  Giovio,  “ Elogia 
Virorum  illustrium,”  BSle,  1677. 

Al-Damiri.  See  Addemeeree. 

Alday,  aul'de,  (John,)  an  English  translator,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  translated  a popular  French 
work  by  Boaistuau,  (or  Boistuau,)  entitled  “ The  Theatre 
of  the  World,”  (“Theatrum  Mundi,”  1581.) 

Aide,  van,  vin  il'dijh,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  lived  at  Amsterdam  about  1650. 

Aldebert.  See  Adalbert. 

Aldegati,  ll-di-gjl'tee,  (Marco  or  Marcantonio,) 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Mantua,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Aldegonde,  Saint.  See  Marnix,  (Philip  van.) 

Aldegrever,  il'deh-gRi'v^r,  or  Aldegraef,  41'deh- 
gR^f',  (Heinrich,)  an  eminent  German  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  in  1502,  was  a pupil 
of  Albert  Diirer,  whose  style  he  closely  imitated.  He 
left  a great  number  of  engravings,  mostly  from  his  own 
designs.  They  are  finely  executed  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Among  his  plates  are  “Susanna  and  the  Elders;”  “The 
Labours  of  Hercules and  portraits  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  His  paintings  are  not  numerous.  Died  about 
1562. 

Aldeguela,  de,  di  M-dA.-ga'la,  (Josef  or  Jos£  Mar- 
tin,) a Spanish  architect,  born  in  1730;  died  in  1802. 

Al-Demiri.  See  Addemeeree. 

Alden,  aul'den,  (John,)  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  came  over  in  the  Mayflower 
in  1620.  He  was  a magistrate  in  that  colony  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  forms  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  Longfellow’s  poem  on  “ Miles  Standish’s  Court- 
ship,” Died  in  1687,  aged  about  eighty-nine. 

Alden,  (Timothy,)  an  American  clergyman,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1771,  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  published  a collection  of  epitaphs  and  inscriptions, 
in  5 vols.  Died  in  1839. 

Alderete,  de,  di  41-di-ra'tl,  or  Aldrete,  il-dRa'ti, 
(Bernardo,)  a learned  Spanish  writer  and  priest,  born 
at  Malaga  about  1550.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek,  and  was  re- 
puted one  of  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  his  time. 
Among  his  works  is  “The  Origin  and  Principles  of  the 
Castilian  Language,”  (1606,)  which,  says  Gayangos,  is 
the  best  on  that  subject.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Alderete,  de,  (Diego  Gracian,)  a Spanish  Hellenist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  employed  as  private  secre- 
tary by  Charles  V.  ana  by  Philip  II.,  at  whose  court  he 
enjoyed  great  favour.  He  made  good  Spanish  versions 
of  Xenophon,  (1552,)  Thucydides,  ( 1 554.)  anc'  other 
Greek  writers.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  159°- 

Alderson,  (Sir  James,)  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
born  at  Hull  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Oxlord  in  1829,  and,  haying  settled 
in  the  metropolis  as  a physician,  soon  acquired  a laige 
practice.  In  1867  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1869  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Sir  James  is  the  author  of  “ Practical 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
etc.,”  and  “ The  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1873-4.” 

Alderson,  aul'der-spn,  (John,)  M.D.,  a distinguished 
English  physician,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1758,  practised  in 
Hull.  Died  in  1829. 


Aldlielm,  iild'Mlm,  Saint,  a distinguished  Saxon 
ecclesiastic,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  made  Bishop  of  Sherborn  in  705,  and 
died  in  709. 

Aidigieri.  See  Alticherio. 

Aldini,  al-dee'nee,  (Antonio,)  Count,  an  Italian 
statesman,  born  at  Bologna  in  1756,  was  a nephew  oi 
Galvani.  Having  become  a political  friend  of  Bonaparte, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  in  1805  secretary  of  state  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  continued  to  live  at  Milan 
after  it  passed  into  the  power  of  Austria.  Died  in  1826. 

Aldini,  (Giovanni,)  a distinguished  natural  philoso- 
pher, nephew  of  the  celebrated  Galvani,  and  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1762.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  university 
of  his  native  city.  In  1807  he  became  a member  of  the 
council  of  state  at  Milan,  and  Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
Died  in  1834.  He  has  left  essays  on  galvanism,  steam, 
the  hydraulic  lever,  and  other  subjects. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Aldini,  (Tobia,)  an  Italian  botanist  of  Cesena,  wrote 
a “Description  of  the  Garden  of  Cardinal  Farnese  at 
Rome,”  (1625.) 

Aldobrandini,  Sl-do-bRtln-dee'nee,  (Cinzio,)  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  born  at  Sinigaglia,  be- 
came cardinal  in  1593.  He  was  a friend  of  Tasso,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  (“Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata.”) 

Aldobrandini,  (Silvestro,)  a learned  Italian  jurist, 
born  in  1499.  He  was  for  some  years  professor  of  law 
at  Pisa.  Died  in  1558.  His  son  Ippolito  became  pope 
in  1592.  (See  Clement  VIII.)  He  had  a son,  Gio- 
vanni, and  two  grandsons,  Pietro  and  Cinzio,  (noticed 
above,)  who  became  cardinals. 

Aldobrandini,  (Tommaso,)  a son  of  Silvestro,  born 
at  Rome  about  1540,  was  a brother  of  Clement  VIII. 
He  produced  a translation  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  (1594.) 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Aldobrandino,  dl-do-bRdn-dee'no,  (called  Fioren- 
tino,  or  the  “Florentine,”)  an  Italian  physician,  prac- 
tised at  Sienna,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1327. 

Aldo  Manuzio.  See  Manutius. 

Aldred,  41'dred  or  il'dred,  surnamed  the  Glosser, 
[Lat.  Glossa'tor,]  an  Anglo-Sa^on  writer,  author  of 
the  “ Book  of  Durham,”  lived  about  800  a.d. 

Aldred,  Jl'dred,  [Lat.  Aldre'dus,  called  also  Al- 
re'dus  and  Ealre'dus,]  an  archbishop  of  Y ork  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  enjoyed  high  favour  with  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  In  1066  William  the  Conqueror 
was  crowned  by  him.  Died  in  1069. 

Aldrete.  See  Alderete. 

Aldric,  al'drik,  [Lat.  Aldri'cus,]  Saint,  was  born  in 
France  about  800.  He  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of 
Le  Mans  in  832,  in  which  office  he  acquired  the  highest 
character  for  wisdom  and  sanctity.  Died  about  856. 

Aldrich,  auld'ritch  or  auld'rij,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an 
eminent  English  scholar  and  divine,  born  at  Westmin- 
ster in  1647,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a tutor 
of  the  college  of  Christ  Church,  and  edited  several 
Greek  classics.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  one 
of  the  most  able  defenders  of  the  Protestant  cause.  He 
was  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1689. 
Pie  possessed  great  skill  in  music,  and  composed  numer- 
ous services  and  anthems  which  are  used  in  the  English 
cathedrals.  Plis  “ Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Logic” 
(“Artis  Logic®  Compendium”)  was  extensively  used  in 
England  until  the  publication  of  Whately’s  “ Elements 
of  Logic”  in  1826. 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv.; 
Hawkins’s  “ History  of  Music.” 

Aldrich,  auld'ritch,  (James,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  in  Suffolk  county,  New  York,  in  1810. 
He  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  Died  in 
1856.  He  edited  several  popular  periodicals,  and  was 
author  of  numerous  poems. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Aldrich  or  Aldridge,  auld'rij,  (Robert,)  born  in 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  1537,  and  died  in  1 555- 
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Aldrich,  (Thomas  Hailey,)  an  American  poet,  anti 
assistant  editor  of  the  “New  York  Home  Journal,” 
was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1836.  lie 
is  author  of  “ Miscellaneous  Poems,”  “ The  Course  of 
True  Love  Never  Did  Run  Smooth,”  etc. 

Aldridge,  auld'rlj,  (Ira,)  a negro  tragedian,  born 
near  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  about  1810.  He  early  ex- 
hibited uncommon  powers  of  mind,  acquiring  knowledge 
with  great  facility,  and  learning,  among  other  things,  to 
speak  the  German  language.  Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  he  accompanied 
him,  as  an  attendant,  to  Europe,  and  at  Belfast  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Othello  to  Kean’s  Iago. 
He  subsequently  rose  to  distinction  as  an  actor,  person- 
ating with  great  success  a wide  range  of  characters, 
joth  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Particular 
honours  were  conferred  on  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1857  the  King  of 
Sweden  invited  him  to  visit  Stockholm.  Died  in  1867. 

See  “Leben  und  Ktinstlerlaufbahn  des  Negers  I.  Aldrige,”  Ber- 
lin, 1852. 

Aldrighetti,  al-dRe-get'tee,  an  Italian  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  at  Padua  in  1573  ; died  in  1631. 

Aldringer,  alt'ring-er,  or  Altringer,  (Johann,)  an 
officer  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  of  an  obscure  family.  From  a common 
soldier  in  the  Imperial  (Austrian)  army,  he  rose  gradu- 
ally to  the  highest  rank,  and  after  the  death  of  Tilly,  in 
1632,  was  made  field-marshal.  He  was  killed  while  de- 
fending the  bridge  of  Landshut  against  the  Swedes  in 
1634. 

Aldrovande.  See  Aldrovandus. 

Aldrovandi.  See  Aldrovandus. 

Aldrovandini,  al-dRo-vfin-dee'nee,  a family  of  artists 
who  lived  in  Bologna  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  following : 

Aldrovandini,  (Pompeo  Agostino,)  born  in  1677, 
died  in  1 739.  Like  the  others  of  his  family,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  architectural  and  decorative  painter. 
He  painted  in  oil  and  fresco,  in  Vienna,  Dresden,  and 
Italy. 

Aldrovandini,  (Tommaso,)  a painter  of  Bologna, 
born  in  1653,  was  a cousin  of  the  preceding.  Died  in 
1736. 

Al-dro-van'dus,  [Fr.  Aldrovande,  tPdRo'vSNd'; 
It.  Aldrovandi,  il-dRo-vin'dee,]  (Ulysses,)  a great 
Italian  naturalist,  born  of  a noble  family,  at  Bologna, 
about  1524.  Having  studied  botany,  medicine,  and  other 
sciences,  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1553,  and  obtained 
the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Bologna  in  1560.  He  pur- 
sued his  favourite  studies  with  unremitting  zeal,  and  spent 
his  fortune  in  collecting  specimens  and  procuring  en- 
gravings by  the  best  artists.  The  result  of  his  labours  is 
a “ Natural  History,”  in  13  volumes,  of  which  four  ap- 
peared during  his  life.  He  published  three  volumes  on 
Birds,  1599-1603,  and  one  volume  on  Insects,  1602.  The 
other  volumes  were  edited  by  various  persons.  His 
works  are  praised  for  their  completeness,  but  are  defi- 
cient in  scientific  arrangement  and  condensation.  “ The 
book  of  Aldrovandus,”  says  Cuvier,  “ can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  enormous  compilation,  without  taste  or  ge- 
nius : the  plan  and  materials  of  it  are  in  a great  measure 
borrowed  from  Gesner.”  Died  at  Bologna  in  1607. 
Buffon  praises  the  method  of  Aldrovandus  and  his 
fidelity  of  description. 

See  Fantuzzi,  “ Mcinorie  della  Vita  d’Ulisse  Aldrovandi,”  1774; 
Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Botanica JOchkr,  “ Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Alduin,  ild'win,  JLat.  ALDUi'NUS-or  Aldovi'nus,] 
written  also  Aud'win,  Aud'oin,  and  sometimes 
Hieldui'nus,  the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of 
Longobards  or  Lombards,  reigned  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  emperor  Justinian  made  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  gave  him  Pannonia,  (now  the  south- 
western part  of  Hungary,)  and  the  Longobard  king  sent 
him  in  return  5000  mercenaries  to  fight  in  the  imperial 
army.  (See  Alhoin.) 

Alduinus.  Sec  Ai.duin. 

Aldus  Manutius.  See  Manutius. 

Ale,  a'leh,  (Egidius,)  a Flemish  painter,  who  was 
born  at  Liege,  and  worked  at  Rome.  Died  in  1689. 
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Aleander  and  Aleandre.  See  Aleandro. 

Aleandro,  3-li-dn'dRo,  [Lat.  Alean'der  ; Fr.  AiA- 
andre,  li'l&'dNdlP,]  (Girolamo,)  a distinguished  Italian 
scholar,  born  near  Friuli  in  1480,  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  lie  came  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1508,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  Vatican  in  1519.  In  1 520  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  as  nuncio  to  Germany,  to  oppose  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  against  whom  he  showed  a violent  hostility. 
He  was  the  rcdacteur  of  the  edict  against  Luther  which 
the  emperor  and  diet  adopted.  In  1525  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia  with  Francis  I.,  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied as  nuncio.  He  was  made  a cardinal  in  1538,  and 
died  in  1 542,  leaving  an  unfinished  work  on  holding  coun- 
cils, (“  De  Concilio  habendo.”) 

See  D’ArmGNL,  “History  of  the  Reformation;”  M AZZUCHEIZ.2, 
“Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  A.  Victorelli,  “ Vie  d’ARandre,”  in  a collec- 
tion of  lives  of  Pontiffs,  published  at  Rome  in  2630,  2 volfi. 

Aleandro,  (Girolamo  the  younger,)  a very  learned 
Italian  poet  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Friuli  in  1574,  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  precocity  of  his  intellect,  and  composed,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  seven  beautiful  odes,  called  “The  Tears  of  Peni- 
tence,” (“  Le  Lagrime  di  Penitenza”)  He  was  for  about 
twenty  years  secretary  to  Cardinal  Bandini,  at  Rome. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  secretary  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  Among  his  works  are  “ Penitential  Psalms,”  (in 
Latin.  1593,)  and  an  antiquarian  treatise  entitled  “An- 
tiqute  Tabulae  Marmoreae,”  etc.,  (1616.)  Died  in  1629. 

See  Mazzucheli.i,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Gasearo  de  Simeoki, 
“In  morte  di  G.  Aleandro  orazione,”  1636. 

Aleaume,  f'li'om',  (Louis,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  1525,  died  in  1596.  He  wrote  Latin  verses. 

Alecto.  See  Eumenides. 

Alee  or  All,  3/Iee,  or  Ali-Ibn-Abi-Tilib,  i'lee  Ib’n 
3'bee  1 3/lib,  (i.e.  “ Alee  the  son  of  Aboo-Talib see  note 
to  Aboolfeda,  on  page  35,)  surnamed  the  Lion  of 
God,  an  Arabian  caliph,  born  at  Mecca  about  600  A.D., 
was  a cousin-german  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  which  he 
afterwards  defended  with  unequalled  zeal  and  valour. 
He  married  Fatimah,  a daughter  of  Mohammed.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  prophet  in  632,  Alee  and  Aboo-Bekr 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  succession,  which  the  latter 
obtained.  This  contest  was  the  origin  of  the  great 
schism  between  the  Soonnites  (orthodox)  and  Sheeites, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  partisans  of  Alee.  On  the 
death  of  Othman  in  655,  Alee  became  caliph  ; but  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  his  cause  in  battle  against  Moa- 
weeyeh,  a powerful  rival.  Three  fanatics  conspired  to 
assassinate  both  of  these  rivals  in  order  to  end  the  war, 
and  Alee  was  killed  by  one  of  them  in  660  a.d.  He  left 
a son,  Hassan,  who  became  caliph.  Alee  is  a popular 
hero,  especially  with  the  Persians,  who  belong  to  the 
sect  of  Sheeites.  He  is  also  celebrated  as  an  author  of 
maxims  and  sentences. 

See  Irving,  “Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  vol.  ii. ; Weil, 
“Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.;  Ockley,  “ History  of 
the  Saracens;”  Elmacin,  “ Historia  Saracenica ;”  P’Herbelot, 
“ Biblioth&que  Orientale ;”  Noel  des  Vergers,  “ Histoire  de  I’ Ara- 
ble,” 1846. 

Alee  or  Ali,  (Abool-Hassan,  3/bool'  his'san.)  King 
of  Granada,  ascended  the  throne  in  1466.  He  renewed 
the  war  against  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1481,  and  was 
defeated  at  Alhama.  In  1482  his  subjects  revolted,  and 
proclaimed  his  son  Boabdil,  or  Aboo-Abdillah,  king. 
Alee  died  soon  after  that  date. 

Alee,  Ali,  or  Aali,  3,'lee,  a Turkish  historian,  who 
wrote  a history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Died  in  1597. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  ar-Ridlift,  .Vice  ar-rld'S,  a descendant 
of  Alee  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  born  in  758  A.n., 
was  considered  one  of  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
prophet.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  caliph  Al-Ma- 
moon.  Died  in  819. 

Alee  Beg,  (of  Poland.)  See  Ali  Rf.g. 

Alee-Bestfimee  or  Ali-Bestfimi,  3'lec  bSs-tS'mee, 
a famous  sheikh  and  learned  Mohammedan  writer,  born 
at  Her, it  in  1400.  He  came  to  Turkey  in  1443.  ar>d  re- 
sided at  the  court  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  He  wrote 
on  ethics,  grammar,  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1470. 

Alee  (or  Ali)  Bey,  3 'Ice  ba,  or  Alee  Beg,  a Mam- 
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cluke  chief,  was  born  in  1728,  on  or  near  Mount  Caucasus. 

I laving  been  taken  to  Cairo  when  a child,  he  was  sold  to 
an  officer  of  the  Janissaries,  who  adopted  and  educated 
him.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
ability.  Having  at  length  got  possession  of  the  chief 
power  in  Egypt  in  1768,  he  aimed  to  make  it  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  In  1770  he  attempted  to  conquer 
Palestine  and  Syria  from  the  Turks,  which  led  to  a long 
contest,  in  which  Alee  was  at  length  slain  in  1776. 

Alee-Clior-lee'lee,  (or  Ali-Chorlili,)  sometimes 
written  -Chourlouli,  a vizier  of  Sultan  Ahmed  III. 
during  the  time  that  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in 
Turkey  in  1 709-10.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Charles  XII. 
Died  in  1711,  aged  about  forty. 

Alee-Ibn-Hammood,  or  Ali-Ibn-Hammoud,  (or 
-Hammud,)  Flee  Ib’n  him-mood',  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  1 lammood'ites  in  Spain.  He  defeated  in  bat- 
tle and  killed  Suleiman,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne.  Died 
in  1017. 

Alee-Ibnool-Abbcts,  or  Ali-Ibnu-l-Abbets,  Flee 
ib'ndol  ib'bls',  (often  called  Haly  Abb&s,)  a cele- 
brated Arabian  physician,  who  was  probably  a native  of 
Persia,  and  died  about  994.  Little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  work,  commonly  known  as 
“ Royal  Book,”  (“  Liber  Regius,”)  is  considered  by  some 
as  the  best  or  most  complete  treatise  on  medicine  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-Rodhwfln,  .Vice  ib’n  rod'win', 
(often  called  Haly  Rodofln,)  a noted  Arabian  physician, 
born  near  Cairo  in  Egypt,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

Alee-Ibn-Saeed,  (or  Ali-Ibn-Said,)  Flee  Ib’n 
sFeed',  a distinguished  Mohammedan  geographer  and 
historian,  born  at  Granada  in  1214;  died  about  1286. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-Yoonas,  (-Yunas  or-Younis,) 
Flee  fb’n  yoo'nas,  surnamed  Ab'ool  Has'san,  an  emi- 
nent Arabian  astronomer,  born  at  Cairo.  He  was  author 
of  astronomical  tables,  which  were  considered  the  best 
in  the  language.  Died  in  1008. 

Alee-  (or  Ali-)  Ibn-  (Ben-)  Yoosuf,  (or  -Yusuf,) 
Flee  Ib’n  yoo'soof,  a sultan  of  Africa  and  Spain  of  the 
Almoravide  dynasty,  began  to  reign  in  1107.  Pie  waged 
war  against  the  Christian  princes  of  Spain,  who  captured 
a number  of  his  cities.  Died  in  1 142-3. 

A'lee-Koo'jee,  [Ger.  spelling,  Ai.i  Kudschi,]  an 
Ottoman  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople.  Died 
in  1474. 

Alee-Koolee-  (or  Ali-Kuli-)  Khlln,  Flee  koo'lee 
Kin,  a nephew  of  the  famous  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia, 
succeeded  that  monarch  in  1747.  Pie  was  dethroned 
and  deprived  of  sight  in  1748. 

Alee-  (Ali-)  Pasha  Mehemet  Emin,  a dis- 
tinguistied  Ottoman  statesman,  was  born  in  Constanti- 
nople in  1815.  He  successively  filled  the  highest  poli- 
tical posts  of  his  country.  Died  Sept.  6,  1871. 

Alee-Pasha,  a Turkish  diplomatist.  He  was  prefect 
of  Constantinople  in  1870,  and  subsequently  (1873) 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  French  Republic.  in 
1876  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Hertze- 
govina.  a A 

Aiee-Sheer- Ameer,  or  Ali-Shir-Amir,  a Per- 
sian poet  and  statesman,  born  about  14.40.  He  became 
vizier  or  prime  minister  of  Sultan  Husain  of  Persia  about 
1470.  He  has  been  styled  the  Maecenas  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  a poet.  Died 
about  1500. 

Alee-Welee-Zade,  or  Ali-Weli-Zade,  surnamed 
Arslan,  (i.e.  the  “Lion,”)  commonly  called  Alee  (or 
Ali)  Pasha,  was  bom  at  Tepaleen,  or  Tepalen,  in 
Albania,  about  1750.  He  began  his  career  as  a robber. 
At  one  time,  when  he  was  in  a state  of  extreme  des- 
titution, after  having  sold  his  sword  to  avoid  starva- 
tion, he  accidentally  discovered,  partially  buried  in 
the  earth,  a large  iron  box  filled  with  gold.  With  this 
he  levied  two  thousand  Albanian  soldiers.  Prom  this 
time  forward  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  almost  all 
his  enterprises.  He  possessed  extraordinary  courage, 
shrewdmss,  and  strength  of  mind,  and  well  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Porte,  and  of 
the  troubles  in  which  it  was  involved  with  the  surround- 
ing nations.  In  return  for  his  services  in  the  war  against 
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Austria  and  Russia,  the  sultan  appointed  him  Pasha  of 
Trikala  in  1787.  Soon  after,  by  intrigue,  bribery,  and 
force,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Pasha  of  Yanina, 
(Janina,)  by  which  title  he  is  generally  known.  He  sub- 
sequently rose,  step  by  step,  to  be  the  most  powerful 
subordinate  prince  (subject  he  could  scarcely  be  called) 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  wars  which  convulsed 
Europe  after  the  breaking  ont  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Alee  Pasha  took  part  now  with  this  power  and  now  with 
that,  as  it  suited  his  interest.  Though  the  Porte  had 
abundant  reason  to  distrust  and  fear  him,  its  weakness 
obliged  it  to  temporize.  At  length,  in  1820,  the  Sultan 
Mahmood  II.,  who  had  too  much  pride  and  energy  to 
endure  any  longer  the  greatness  and  independent  spirit 
of  Alee,  sent  against  him  a powerful  army ; and,  though 
the  Pasha  of  Yanina  strove  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  then  beginning  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, he  lost  one  fortress  after  another,  and  was 
at  last  entrapped  by  the  craft  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  the 
commander  of  the  sultan’s  forces.  Hassan  Pasha  was 
dispatched  for  Alee’s  head.  No  sooner  had  he  announced 
his  errand  than  Alee,  seizing  his  pistols,  rose  with  the 
fury  of  a lion,  broke  with  one  shot  the  thigh  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  with  two  others  killed  two  of  Hassan’s  lieu- 
tenants, but  was  shot  dead  himself  the  same  moment. 
This  occurred  in  February,  1822. 

See  Malte-Brun,  “Tableau  historique  et  politique  de  la  Vie 
d’Ali  Pacha;”  Beauchamp,  “Histoire  du  fameux  Ali  Pacha,” 
1822  ; Davenport,  “Life  of  Ali  Pasha,”  1837  ; article  on  Ali  Pacha 
in  the  “North  American  Review,”  January,  1824;  Pouquevillk, 
“ Mdmoire  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Puissance  d’Ali  Pacha  ; ” Vaudoncourt, 
“Memoirs  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  including  the  Life  of  Ali  Pacha.” 

Alefeld,  Fleh-fSlt',  (Georg  Ludwig,)  a German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Giessen  in  1732,  became 
professor  of  medicine  and  physics  at  that  place  in  1758, 
and  died  in  1774. 

Alegambe,  Fleh-gSiub'  or  Fleh-gim'beh,  (Philip,) 
a learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in  1592.  He 
became  superior  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1652.  He  was  the  principal  author  of 
an  excellent  work  entitled  “Library  of  the  Writers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,”  (“Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis 
Jesu,”  1643,)  devoted  to  the  biography  and  bibliography 
of  Jesuit  writers. 

Alegre,  d’,  dt'ligR',  (Yves  or  Ives,  £v,)  Baron,  a cele- 
brated French  captain,  who  served  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  from  1495  to  1512, 
when  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops  in  the 
battle  of  Ravenna. 

Alegre,  d’,  (Yves,)  Marquis,  a distinguished  French 
general  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He  became  marshal 
of  France  in  1 724,  Died  in  1 733,  aged  about  eighty. 

Alejandro,  the  Spanish  for  Alexander,  which  see. 

Alekseief  or  Alexejev,  a-lSx-a'-yef,  (Feodor  Ya- 
KOVLEVITCH,)  a Russian  architectural  painter,  born  in 
1755.  He  excelled  in  perspective,  and  in  a skilful  selec- 
tion of  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  pictures  were 
drawn.  Died  in  1821. 

Alemagna,  di,  dfe  Fli-min'yii,  (Giusto,)  [Lat.  Jus'- 
tus  de  Alema'nia,]  an  eminent  artist,  probably  of  Ger- 
man origin,  painted  at  Genoa  about  1450. 

Al'e-man,  [Fr.  pron.  il/m&N',]  (Louis,)  a distin- 
guished French  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1390,  was  made  car- 
dinal in  1426.  For  his  resolute  defence  of  the  authority 
of  the  councils  in  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the 
Papal  see,  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a bull  depriving  him  of 
all  his  ecclesiastical  dignities ; but  these  were  restored 
by  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius.  Aleman  died 
in  1452. 

Aleman,  i-li-min',  (Mateo,)  a Spanish  writer  of  the 
time  of  Philip  II.,  born  at  Seville  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a celebrated 
novel,  “ Guzman  de  Alfarache,”  (gooth-min'  di  al-ffi- 
rFchi,)  (1599,)  which  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages ; and  of  a few  other  works  of  less  importance. 
Aleman  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  sterling  integrity 
as  well  as  of  great  wit  and  judgment.  He  was  employed 
twenty  years  by  the  king  in  the  department  of  finances. 

Alemand,  il'mftN',  (Louis  Augustin,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1653.  He  practised  law  and 
medicine  at  Grenoble,  and  displayed  both  judgment  and 
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jrudition  in  his  works,  among  which  is  a collection  of 
critical  remarks  on  the  history  of  words,  called  “ New 
Observations,  or  Civil  War  of  the  French  respecting 
Language,”  (“Nouvelles  Observations,  ou  Guerre  Civile 
des  Franjais  sur  la  Langue,”  1688.)  Died  in  1728. 

Alemann,  a'leh-man  , (Conrad,)  a German  writer, 
born  at  Magdeburg  in  1309.  Died  in  1398. 

Alemauni,  l-la-mlm  nee,  sometimes  written  Ala- 
manno,  l-ll-mln'no,  (Antonio,)  a Florentine  poet, 
who  flourished  about  1500.  He  is  cited  for  the  purity 
of  his  style  in  the  “ Vocabolario  della  Crusca.” 

Alemanni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a son  of  Luigi,  the 
celebrated  poet  noticed  below,  born  in  1 5 19,  became  a 
privy  counsellor  of  Francis  I.,  and,  in  1558,  Bishop  of 
Mascon,  (Macon.)  He  wrote  several  sonnets  and  let- 
ters. Died  in  1581. 

Alemanni,  written  also  Alamanni,  l-la-mln'nee, 
(Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence  in 
1495.  He  removed  to  Paris  about  IS3°>  an<1^  passed 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Francis  L,  in  whom  he  found 
a liberal  patron,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Charles  V.  in  1544.  He  was  also  patronized  by 
Henry  II.  His  chief  work  is  an  excellent  didactic  poem 
on  agriculture,  “La  Coltivazione,”  (1546,)  which,  says 
Ginguene,  “abounds  in  elegant  imitations  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  and  in  true  and  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
rural  beauties  of  Italy  and  France.”  He  was  author  of 
numerous  sonnets,  epigrams,  elegies,  satires,  etc.  Died 
at  Amboise  in  1556. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe.” 

Alemanni,  (Luigi,)  a grand-nephew  of  the  poet  of 
that  name,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1558.  He  was  a good 
classical  scholar,  and  author  of  several  short  Latin  poems. 
Died  in  1603. 

Alemanni,  (Niccol6,)  an  antiquary  of  Greek  origin, 
born  at  Ancona  in  1583.  He  became  a priest,  and  was 
for  some  time  professor  of  Greek  in  Rome.  In  1614 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  the  ninth  book  of  the  his- 
tory of  Procopius,  with  a Latin  version  and  notes.  Died 
in  1626. 

Alemans,  il'mSN',  a miniature-painter  of  rare  merit, 
resided  at  Brussels  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  works  were  in  great  demand,  and  com- 
manded very  high  prices. 

Alembek,  !'lem-b2k/,  (Louis  Valerian,)  a Polish 
poet,  born  at  Leopol  about  1620.  Died  about  1690. 

Alembert,  d’,  di'l&N'baiR',  (Jean  le  Rond — leh 
t6n,)  an  eminent  French  geometer  and  philosopher, 
born  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  November,  1717,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  M.  Destouches-Canon,  a commissary 
of  artillery,  and  Madame  de  Tencin,  an  authoress. 
Having  been  found  exposed  in  the  street,  he  was  placed 
by  the  police  in  the  care  of  a glazier’s  wife,  named  Rous- 
seau, by  whom  he  was  brought  up.  A few  days  after  his 
birth  his  parents  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  1200 
livres.  It  is  said  that  after  his  remarkable  talents  be- 
came known  his  mother  discovered  herself  to  him,  but 
he  replied,  “Je  ne  connais  qu’une  mere,  e’est  la  vitriere,” 
(“  I know  but  one  mother — the  glazier’s  wife.”)  He  was 
educated  in  the  College  Mazarin,  which  he  entered  in 
1730.  After  he  left  college  he  studied  mathematics  and 
law,  and  continued  to  reside  with  his  foster-mother  for 
many  years. 

Having  written  a “ Memoir  on  the  Integral  Calculus,” 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741.  He 
published,  in  1 743,  a celebrated  “ Treatise  on  Dynamics,” 
containing  an  important  principle  which  will  always  be 
known  by  the  name  of  D’Alembert,  and  which  initiated  a 
revolution  in  physico-mathematical  sciences.  The  prin- 
ciple in  question  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  every  force 
applied  to  a system  must  produce  its  entire  effect  some- 
where, if  not  at  the  point  of  application,  then  somewhere 
else.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  absolute  equality  at 
all  times  between  the  entire  amount  of  force  applied  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  effects  produced:  thus,  one  portion 
of  the  force  may  be  spent  in  neutralizing  an  antagonistic 
force, — for  example,  in  overcoming  the  momentum  which 
a body  may  have  already  acquired  ; another  portion, 


in  overcoming  the  resistance  caused  by  friction ; a 
third,  in  imparting  motion  in  a new  direction.  D’Alem- 
bert’s work  “ On  the  General  Theory  of  the  Winds  ” 
gained  a prize  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1746.  He 
declined,  in  1752,  the  invitation  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  who  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy  with  a liberal  pension,  but  he  accepted  an  un- 
conditional pension  of  1200  francs  from  that  monarch 
in  1754.  From  this  time  until  his  death  a constant  epis- 
tolary correspondence  was  maintained  between  him  and 
Frederick. 

D’Alembert  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1754,  and  received  a pension  of  1200  francs  from  Louis 
XV.  in  1756.  He  declined,  in  1762,  an  urgent  invitation 
from  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  to  come  to  her  court  and 
direct  the  education  of  her  son  for  a salary  of  100,000 
francs. 

About  1 764  he  became  attached  to  the  accomplished 
Mademoiselle  de  l’Espinasse,  who  lived  with  him  twelve 
years,  but  rendered  him  unhappy  by  her  growing  indif- 
ference to  him  and  her  partiality  to  another.  (See  Esri- 
nasse.)  D’Alembert  was  for  a time  joint  editor  with 
Diderot  of  the  famous  “ Encyclopedic,”  (commenced 
about  1750,)  for  which  he  wrote  many  mathematical 
articles,  and  an  introductory  discourse  that  was  highly 
commended  as  a model  of  accurate  thinking  and  elegant 
composition.  (See  Diderot.)  For  many  years  he  was 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  to  whom  he 
was  as  superior  in  justness  of  thought  as  he  was  in- 
ferior in  wit  and  brilliancy.  D’Alembert  was  a skeptic 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  (i.e.  a “ doubter”  or  “ in- 
quirer,”) but  not  a scoffer  or  blasphemer,  as  he  has  been 
commonly  represented.  We  find  in  his  published  works 
no  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion;  although  he  did  not 
conceal  his  hostility  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

In  1772  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  wrote  “ Eloges”  of  the  members  of  that  insti- 
tution who  died  between  1700  and  1772.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  “ Researches  on  Various  Important 
Points  of  the  System  of  the  Universe,”  (3  vols.,  1754- 
56 ;)  “ Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,”  (5 
vols.  ;)  and  “Elements  of  Philosophy,”  (1759.)  He  was 
a member  of  all  the  prominent  learned  societies  of  Eu- 
rope. Died  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  October,  1783. 

Lacroix,  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  expresses 
the  opinion  that  D’Alembert  should  be  ranked  as  high 
as  any  contemporary  geometer,  when  we  consider  the 
difficulties  he  overcame,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  methods 
which  he  invented,  and  the  ingenuity  (finesse ) of  his 
ideas. 

“His  literary  works,”  says  Lacroix,  “constantly  di- 
rected to  the  perfection  of  reason  and  the  propagation 
of  correct  ideas,  were  highly  appreciated  by  all  men  of 
sense,  (bans  esprits.)  All  of  them  are  remarkable  for  a 
pure  diction,  a neat  style,  and  strong  or  pithy  thought” 
His  character  presents  many  amiable  traits,  among  which 
are  candour,  modesty,  and  beneficence. 

See  “filoge  de  D’Alembert,”  par  Coxdorcet:  a notice  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  edition  of  his  literary  and  philosophical  works 
ublished  by  J.  B.  Bastien,  Paris,  iS  vols.,  1S05  : and  the  notice  pre- 
xcd  to  an  edition  of  his  works  by  Bossange,  5 vols.,  1S21 : N.  Ro- 
sen von  Rosenstein,  " Lefiiadsbeskrifning ofver  J.  L.  d’Alembert,'’ 
Stockholm,  8vo,  1787;  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Alen,  van,  vJn  I'len,  (or  van  O'l^n,)  (John,  or  Jan,) 
a Dutch  painter,  born  in  1631,  imitated  Melchior  Hon- 
dekoeter.  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1698. 

Alencd,  d’,  dt'lfiN'sl',  (Joachim,)  a French  astron- 
omer and  physicist,  born  in  Paris.  Died  in  1 707. 

Aleuijon,  a-lcn'sqn  or  S'ISn's^n',  Counts,  and  after- 
wards Dukes  of,  a distinguished  line  of  French  nobles 
in  the  middle  ages. 

Aleinjon,  (Charles  de  Valois — vil'wl',)  Count 
of,  a brother  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  King  of  P'rance. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346. 

Aleucon,  (Charles,)  Duke  of,  a grandson  of  Jean, 
who  died  in  1476,  was  born  in  1489.  He  married  a sister 
of  Francis  I.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  shame  for 
his  misconduct  in  that  action.  Died  in  1525. 

Alenfon,  (Franqois,)  Duke  of,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
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Catherine  de  Medicis,  born  in  1554;  died  in  1584.  He 
was  awkwardly  made,  was  disfigured  by  the  small-pox, 
and,  to  crown  all,  was  of  a cowardly  and  malignant  dis- 
position. Although  he  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  his  time,  he  accomplished  nothing 
useful  or  great.  He  paid  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  his  proposals  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  her,  but  the  marriage  was  broken  off  on  ac- 
count of  bis  being  a Catholic. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis Simonde  de  Sismondi, 

‘ Histoire  des  Francis Sully,  “ Mdmoires Motley,  “ Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  iii. ; Froudb,  “Reign  of  Elizabeth.” 

Alert 9 on,  (Jean,)  first  Duke  of,  a French  nobleman, 
born  in  1385.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
in  1415. 

Alen9on,  (Jean,)  fourth  Duke  of,  a French  noble- 
man in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XL,  noted 
for  his  turbulent  ambition.  Died  in  prison  about  1474. 

Aleni,  a-la'nee,  or  Alenio,  a-la'ne-o,  (Giulio,)  a 
learned  Italian  Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  at  Brescia. 
He  visited  China  in  1610,  and  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess ; he  caused  several  churches  to  be  erected,  and 
made  many  converts.  Died  in  China  in  1649.  He  wrote 
a number  of  works  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Aleni,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cremona  in  1500.  Died  about  1560. 

Aleotti,  d-14-ot'tee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  en- 
gineer and  architect,  born  near  Ferrara  in  1546 ; died  in 
1636.  His  chief  work  is  the  theatre  of  Parma. 

Aler,  i'ler,  (Paul,)  a German  Jesuit,  born  in  Lux- 
emburg in  1656,  passed  many  years  as  a teacher  at  Co- 
logne. He  wrote  several  Latin  dramas,  and  published 
a popular  school-book  called  “ Gradus  ad  Parnassum,” 
of  which  it  is  said  he  was  not  the  author.  Died  in  1727. 

Ales,  Aless,  or  Alesse,  a-less',  [Lat.  Alf.sius,  a-lee'- 
she-us,]  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1500.  Plis  family  name  was  Alane. 
He  was  driven  into  exile  about  1530  by  persecution  for 
religion,  and  became  a pupil  of  Melanchthon,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  from  1543  until  1565. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  several  books  of  Scripture, 
and  some  polemical  works.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1565. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Mackenzie.  “ Lives  of  Scotch  Writers.” 

Ales,  i'lgs',  (Pierre  Alexandre,)  Vicomte  de 
Corbet,  a French  writer,  born  in  Touraine  in  1715. 
His  chief  work  is  “ On  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  (2  vols.,  1 758.) 
Died  about  1770. 

Alesio,  tl-la'se-o,  (Matteo  Pietro;  more  properly 
Matteo  Lecce — l£t'ch&,)  a painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Rome,  was  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  worked 
at  Seville.  His  fresco  of  Saint  Christopher  in  that  city  is 
highly  praised.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  1600. 
Alesius.  See  Ales,  (Alexander.) 

Alessandri,  J-lSs-sJn'dRee,  (Alessandro,)  [in  Latin, 
Alexan'der  ab  Alexan'dro,]  an  Italian  writer  and 
jurist,  born  at  Naples  about  1460;  died  in  1523.  He  left 
a work  on  philology,  called  “Dies  Geniales,”  (1522,) 
often  reprinted.  It  is  on  the  model  of  the  “Attic 
Nights”  of  Aulus  Gellius. 

Alessandri,  H-lSs-siin'dRee,  (Felice,)  an  Italian 
composer  of  operas,  born  at  Rome  in  1 742.  Died  about 
1810. 

Alessandri,  (Innocente,)  an  Italian  engraver  of 
Venice,  born  about  1742. 

Alessandrini,  J-ISs-sJn-dRee'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Ital- 
ian medical  writer,  born  at  Trent  in  1506.  Died  in 
1590. 

Alessandro,  the  Italian  for  Alexander,  which  see. 
Alessandro,  jblSs-siln'dRo,  and  Ju'll-o,  (or  Giuglio, 
jool'yo,)  two  Italian  fresco-painters,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  pupils  of  Raphael,  (or,  according  to  some 
writers,  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,)  and  appear  to  have  been 
partners.  They  worked  for  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and 
decorated  the  Alhambra.  Died  about  1530. 

Alessi,  i-lSs'see,  (Galeazzo,  gd-lA-it'so,)  an  eminent 
Italian  architect,  born  at  Perugia  in  1500,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Michael  Angelo.  Having  adorned  his 
native  city  with  several  palazzi,  (palaces,)  he  was  called 
to  Genoa  in  1552,  to  design  the  Carignano  Church.  He 


was  architect  of  the  Grimaldi  Palace,  and  of  other  grand 
palaces  of  Genoa.  Died  in  1572. 

See  Q.  de  Quincy,  “Histoire  des  plus  c<Sl£bres  Architectes 
Milizia,  “ Vitede’  pi  it  celebri  Architetti.” 

Alessio  Piemontese,  3,-les'se-o  pe-4-mon-ta'si, 

[Lat.  Alex'is  Pedemonta'nus,]  a physician  of  the  six-  RaaJL  'v\XWv4/ 
teenth  century,  who  dealt  in  secret  remedies.  Stung  by 
remorse  at  the  death  of  a person  who,  as  he  supposed,  RvIScElli 
might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  communicated  his  know-  t „ ■ , 
ledge  to  the  attending  surgeon,  he  resolved  to  make  »-  0‘ 

known  to  the  world  all  his  remedies,  and  published  a 
curious  book  called  “The  Secrets  of  Alexis  of  Pied- 
mont.” 

Al'e-vas  or  Aleu'as,  [’kTAiag,]  an  ancient  Greek 
statuary,  who  worked  in  bronze.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

Al-ex-am'e-nus,  [’A/Wfa'zerof,]  a native  of  Teos,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  first  Greek  who  wrote  dia- 
logues in  the  Socratic  style. 

Al-ex-an'd^r  [’A/Hjavd/mc]  I,  King  of  Macedonia, 
a son  of  Amyntas  I.,  began  to  reign  about  500  b.c.  He 
was  obliged  to  join  his  forces  with  the  army  of  Persian 
invaders  in  480. 

Alexander  II,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  a son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  about  370  B.c.  He 
was  assassinated  in  367. 

Alexander  [Gr. ’A AefajElpof;  Lat.  Alexan'der  ; Fr. 

I.EXANDRK.  S'i^k'sftNdR'i#  It.  Attssanubo  d-lAs-ciin' 


Alexandre,  & ISk'sSNdR';*  It.  Alessandro,  &-l§s-s&n'- 
dito;  Sp.  Alejandro,  ii-li-Hjn'dRo ; Persian  and  Turk- 
ish, Iskan'der  and  Sikan'der]  surnamed  the  Great, 
the  first  in  order  of  time  of  the  four  most  celebrated  com- 
manders of  whom  history  makes  mention,!  and  the  third 
Macedonian  king  of  his  name,  was  born  at  Pella,  356  b.c. 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  being  descended 
on  his  father’s  side  from  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Mace- 
donia, and  on  his  mother’s  from  the  kings  of  Epirus, 
who  boasted  their  descent  from  Achilles.  When  Alex- 
ander was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent 
for  Aristotle,  that  he  might  become  the  tutor  of  the 
young  prince.  Under  this  illustrious  master,  the  greatest 
intellect  of  that  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age,  Alexander 
rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  devel- 
oped mental  powers  of  the  highest  order.  Unhappily, 
his  descent  from  Achilles,  and  the  flattery  of  the  cour- 
tiers around  him,  gave  his  mind  an  early  bias  towards 
war,  and  the  ambition  to  be  a great  conqueror  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  The  Iliad  was  his  favour- 
ite book ; and  it  is  said  that  he  had  a copy  of  that  poem 
which  he  regularly  placed  under  his  pillow  at  night  along 
with  his  sword.  He  seemed  fitted  to  excel  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  every  manly  and 
martial  exercise.  In  horsemanship  he  was  unequalled  ; 
and  when  the  famous  steed  Bucephalus  was  brought  to 
Pella,  the  Macedonian  capital,  as  none  of  the  grooms  or 
nobles  could  manage  him,  Philip,  displeased,  ordered  the 
animal  to  be  sent  back  whence  he  came  ; but  the  young 
prince  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  his  skill.  His  wish 
was  at  first  regarded  as  the  thoughtless  expression  of 
youthful  folly ; but,  when  he  earnestly  insisted,  the  king 
asked  what  forfeit  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  in  case  he 
failed.  “The  price  of  the  horse,”  said  Alexander.!  He 
had  observed  that  Bucephalus  was  excited  by  his  own 
shadow.  He  therefore  turned  the  horse’s  head  towards 
the  sun,  and,  at  the  same  time  using  every  means  to 
soothe  him,  he  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  him  under 
complete  control.  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  his 
son’s  success  that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  joy,  telling 
him  he  must  seek  for  another  kingdom,  for  Macedonia 
was  too  small  for  him.  He  had  such  confidence  in  Alex- 
ander’s abilities,  that  when  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium  he  left  the  young  prince,  then  only 
sixteen  years  old,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  According  to  Plutarch,  Philip  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  Macedonians  call  his  son  “king,”  while  he  him- 


* Chaucer  has  A texandre  and  A lisaunder , the  latter  being  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Italian,  but  not  improbably  through  an  old 
French  form. 

t Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caisar,  and  Napoleon, 
t The  price  of  Bucephalus,  says  Pliny,  in  his  “Natural  History,” 
was  sixteen  talents, — probably  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  nl 
our  money. 
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self  received  the  title  of  “general”  only.  When  but  | 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Alexander  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Chaerone'a,  and  the  victory  which 
Philip  won  on  that  memorable  field  was  due  in  a great 
measure  to  his  son’s  courage  and  valour.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  (336  h.c.,)  Alexander,  who  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Several  of 
the  Grecian  states  which  had  been  subjugated  by  Philip, 
deemed  this  a favourable  opportunity  for  regaining  their 
independence.  Alexander’s  energy  and  promptitude, 
however,  disconcerted  all  their  measures,  and  even 
those  who  had  been  most  active  submitted  to  his  power 
without  a struggle.  But  soon  after,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  Triballi  and  other  barbarous  na- 
tions in  the  east  of  Europe,  a report  having  been  circu- 
lated that  he  was  dead,  the  Thebans  revolted  a second 
time.  But  the  young  king  advanced  into  Bceotia  by  rapid 
strides,  and  was  soon  at  their  gates.  The  city  was  taken 
by  storm,  the  houses  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  all  the 
citizens  who  had  escaped  massacre  in  the  assault  were 
sold  into  slavery — the  posterity  of  the  poet  Pindar, 
and  the  families  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  revolt, 
alone  excepted.  The  other  states  of  Greece,  intimi- 
dated by  this  terrible  example,  were  fain  to  accept  Alex- 
ander as  their  ruler.  In  a general  assembly  held  not 
long  after,  at  Corinth,  he  was  chosen  generalissimo  of 
all  the  Grecian  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  against 
Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334  B.c.  he  passed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  with  an  army  of  not  more  than  35,000  men, 
including  the  cavalry,  which  scarcely  amounted  to  5000. 
He  first  engaged  the  Persians  at  the  river  Grani'cus, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  passage.  Al- 
though the  Macedonians  fought  at  a great  disadvantage, 
being  attacked  by  the  Persians  while  they  were  still  in 
the  river,  they  soon  put  their  enemies  to  flight.  He  af- 
terwards advanced  to  Gordium,  where  was  the  famous 
Gordian  knot.  He  had  been  told  that  the  fates  had  de- 
creed the  empire  of  the  world  to  him  who  should  untie 
the  knot.  He  tried  therefore  for  some  time  ; but,  finding 
all  his  efforts  to  be  vain,  he  at  last  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  the  knot,  declaring  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
untie  it.  In  333  B.C.,  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Macedonia,  he  advanced  to  meet  Darius,  who  had 
assembled  an  army  of  about  600,000  men.  The  opposing 
forces  met  at  Issus.  The  Persians  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter.  Darius  himself  escaped  from  the 
battle,  but  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters  were 
taken  by  the  conqueror,  who  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  The  booty  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  after  their  victory 
at  Issus  was  immense.  Before  proceeding  farther,  Alex- 
ander deemed  it  wisest  to  reduce  the  maritime  states. 
Most  of  the  other  towns  and  cities  submitted  at  once  to 
his  power ; but  Tyre  offered  a most  determined  resist- 
ance. After  a siege  of  seven  months,  during  which  the 
Tyrians  defended  the  place  with  equal  skill  and  obsti- 
nacy, the  city  was  taken,  332  B.C.  The  glory  of  this 
achievement,  however,  was  stained  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror  towards  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  several 
thousands  were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  and  the  remain- 
der, amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  sold  into  slavery. 
As  he  proceeded  southward,  all  the  towns  opened  their 
gates  except  Gaza,  which  experienced  a fate  similar  to 
that  of  Tyre.  Alexander  then  marched  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  people,  who  were  weary 
of  the  Persian  domination,  as  a liberator.  Here  he 
founded  a city  called,  after  his  own  name,  Alexandria. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  on 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  in  the  hope,  as  some 
say,  that  the  god  would  acknowledge  him  as  his  son. 
This  acknowledgment  having  been  made  through  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  Alexander  returned  to  Egypt,  and, 
not  long  after,  marched  against  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army  of  more  than  a million  men,  with 
40,000  cavalry.  The  Macedonians  had  only  about  40,000 
foot-soldiers  and  7000  horsemen.  The  armies  met  at 
Gaugamela,  near  Arbela,  331  B.c.  The  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter.  Soon  after  Babylon  and 
Susa  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Persepolis, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  defended  by  Ariobarzanes, 
was  taken  after  a slight  resistance.  Alexander  was  now 


the  undisputed  master  of  Persia;  but  his  successes 
appear  to  have  turned  his  brain.  Having  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  a god,  he  thought  that  he  owed  no 
obedience  to  laws  which  were  made  for  mortals  only. 
While  at  Persepolis,  he  is  said,  in  a drunken  revel,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  to  have  set  fire,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  then  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In 
330  B.c.,  having  learned  that  Darius  was  collecting 
another  army  in  Media,  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him.  The  Persian  king  fled  towards  Bactria ; but  be- 
fore he  reached  its  confines  he  was  murdered  by  Bessus, 
the  satrap  of  that  country,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  The  conqueror  came  up  just  as  Darius  was 
breathing  his  last.  The  dying  king,  covered  with  wounds, 
lay  extended  on  a chariot.  At  this  sad  spectacle  Alex- 
ander could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  caused  the  body 
of  Darius  to  be  conveyed  to  Persepolis  and  interred  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  then  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Bessus,  who,  having  at  last  fallen  into  his 
hands,  was  put  to  death,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  the 
following  manner.  He  was  attached  by  his  limbs  to  two 
trees,  which  had  been  bent  towards  each  other  for  this 
purpose,  and,  on  their  being  allowed  to  recoil,  his  body 
was  torn  asunder.  Alexander  had  carried  his  victorious 
arms  to  the  northward  beyond  the  Jaxartes.  He  after- 
wards subdued  Sogdiana.  Oxyartes,  a Bactrian  prince, 
had,  for  the  sake  of  security,  placed  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  a fortress  built  upon  a lofty  rock.  Alexander 
took  it,  and  was  so  deeply  smitten  with  the  beauty  of 
Roxana,  one  of  the  daughters,  that  he  married  her. 
After  his  conquest  of  Persia  there  were  formed  against 
his  life  two  conspiracies,  in  the  first  of  which  Philotas, 
the  son  of  Parmenio,  was  implicated,  and  which  led  to 
the  death  both  of  son  and  father,  (see  Parmenio;)  the 
second,  of  which  Hermolaus  was  the  chief  instigator,  in- 
volved Callisthenes,  the  pupil,  and,  according  to  some, 
the  nephew,  according  to  others  the  cousin,  of  Aristotle, 
and  several  of  the  royal  pages.  All  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  death,  except  Callisthenes,  who  was  muti- 
lated and  afterwards  killed;  though  some  say  he  de- 
stroyed himself  by  poison. 

In  327  B.  C.  Alexander  invaded  India,  a country  of  which 
until  that  time  even  the  name  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Taxiics,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  region,  who 
is  said  to  have  brought  him,  in  addition  to  a large  body 
of  troops,  one  hundred  and  thirty  elephants.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  little  opposition  until  he  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  (Jhvlum.)  Here  his  ad- 
vance was  resisted  by  a king  named  Porus,  at  the  head 
of  a great  army,  with  a large  number  of  elephants.  After 
a hard-fought  and  bloody  battle,  Alexander  was  victo- 
rious. He  took  Porus  prisoner,  but  afterwards  he  re- 
stored him  to  his  kingdom  and  treated  him  with  the 
highest  consideration.  His  favourite  horse  Bucephalus 
had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  so  that  he  died 
soon  after.  On  the  spot  wrhere  he  was  buried  Alexander 
founded  a town,  which  he  called,  in  honour  of  him,  Buce- 
phala.  He  afterwards  advanced,  subduing  many  cities 
in  his  course,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis,  (Gharra,)  when  his 
soldiers  refused  to  go  any  farther.  His  commands  and 
entreaties  were  equally  unavailing,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning.  Having  previously  given  orders 
that  a fleet  should  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  they  imme- 
diately embarked  upon  that  river,  continuing  their  course 
down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  Committing  his  fleet  to 
Nearchus,  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Susa.  In  his  march 
he  encountered  incredible  hardships,  and  a large  number 
of  his  men  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst  At  Susa, 
where  he  rested  for  some  time,  he  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Darius  ; and  to  all  those  Mace- 
donians (amounting,  it  is  said,  to  9000  or  10,000)  who 
married  Persian  women  he  gave  presents.  His  object 
was  to  unite  the  two  nations  as  intimately  as  possible. 
Soon  after,  his  friend  Hcphaestion  died,  for  whose  loss 
he  was  for  a long  time  inconsolable.  As  he  was  forming 
vast  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  empire,  and  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  nations,  he  died  at 
Babylon,  323  B.C.,  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

In  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  in  the  splendour 
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of  his  exploits,  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed 
all  other  military  heroes.  He  overran  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients,  almost 
as  quickly  as  the  same  could  have  been  explored  by  an 
active  and  enterprising  traveller.  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-two  hundred  years,  his  name  is  still 
“ familiar  as  household  words”  in  most  of  the  countries 
that  he  conquered.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state — 
in  order  to  show  what  a deep  impression  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Alexander  had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  nation — that  Firdousee,  (Firdausi,)  in  his  great 
historic  poem,  the  “Shah  Nameh,”  written  about  the 
year  1000  A.D.,  speaks  of  Alexander  (Iskander)  as  the 
greatest  of  heroes ; but,  following  probably  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  country,  the  poet  represents  him  as  the  son 
of  a Persian  king  who  had  married  a Macedonian  prin- 
cess, and,  while  she  was  on  a visit  to  her  father  in  Mace- 
don,  Alexander  was  born.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  that  they 
considered  his  glory'  too  great  not  to  be  appropriated  at 
least  in  part  by  themselves.  Although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Alexander  owed  more  to  fortune  than  any 
other  of  the  great  conquerors  mentioned  in  history,  it 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  his  military  talents  were 
of  the  very  highest  order.  Many  of  his  views  of  public 
policy  were  liberal  and  enlightened ; and  his  ideas  re- 
specting the  greatness  and  dignity  that  became  a king 
were  very  different  from  those  of  an  ordinary  or  vulgar 
sovereign.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  what  was  greatest  and 
noblest  in  his  character  was  due  to  the  instructions  of 
his  illustrious  teacher  Aristotle ; but  it  is  certainly  no 
small  praise  that  the  royal  pupil  was,  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  before  his  brain  had  been  turned 
by  his  unparalleled  successes,  every  way  worthy  of  such 
a teacher.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  an 
affectionate  reverence  such  as  he  felt  for  no  other  human 
being,  not  even  his  father.  And  if  these  sentiments  were 
afterwards  somewhat  changed  by  the  folly  or  crime  of 
Aristotle’s  relative  Callisthenes,  they  were  never  wholly 
extinguished.  There  was  in  Alexander’s  nature  a gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity  rare  even  among  men  most 
distinguished  for  greatness  of  soul.  His  treatment  of 
the  family  of  Darius,  and  his  generous  conduct  towards 
Porus,  have  already  been  spoken  of.  We  may  cite 
another  example  of  his  magnanimity,  related  by  Plutarch 
and  some  other  writers.  A letter  from  Parmenio,  one 
of  his  ablest  and  most  trusted  officers,  informed  Alex- 
ander, when  he  was  once  tying  very  ill,  that  his  physi- 
cian Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  with  presents  of 
immense  value  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, to  take  him  off  by  poison.  As  Philip  entered  the 
chamber  with  a cup  of  medicine  for  his  royal  patient, 
Alexander  drew  the  letter  from  under  his  pillow  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  read,  while  he  himself,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  drank  off  the  medicine  prepared  for 
him.  The  result  fully  justified  the  trust  with  which 
Philip’s  character  had  inspired  him,  and  which  his  coun- 
tenance then  confirmed.  Although  the  strength  of  his 
intellect  and  of  his  will  was  most  extraordinary,  unhap- 
pily that  of  his  passions  was  still  greater.  Accordingly, 
we  behold  him,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  so  elated 
as  eagerly  to  accept  the  adoration  which  his  flatterers 
offered  to  him  as  to  a god,  and  yet  surrendering  him- 
self up  at  one  time  to  the  most  insane  paroxysms  of 
anger,  at  another  to  the  most  passionate  and  uncontrol- 
lable grief.  In  a fit  of  rage  he  slew  his  friend  and  foster- 
brother  Clitus,  who  had  once  saved  his  life,  after  which 
he  became  a prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse  no  less  violent 
than  his  anger  had  been,  so  that  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained by  his  friends  he  would  probably  have  killed 
himself.  Pope,  in  his  “Temple  of  Fame,”  appropriately 
calls  him 

“The  youth  who  all  things  but  himself  subdued.” 

See  Plutarch’s  “Lives;"  Arrian’s  “History  of  Alexander’s 
Expedition;”  “Life  of  Alexander,”  by  Quintus  Curtius ; “ Bib- 
liotheca” of  Diodorus  Siculus,”  books  xvii.-xx. ; Saintb-Croix, 
“ Examen  critique  des  anciens  Historiens  d’ Alexandre  le  Grand,” 
1775;  Droysen,  “Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grosscn,”  1833;  Wil- 
liams, “Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  1829;  Ihirl- 
wall,  “ History  of  Greece;”  Valerius,  “ Historia  Alexandri  Magm,” 
1589;  Lehmann,  “ Historia  Magni  Alexandri,”  1667 ; Kossin, 
“ L’Eroismo  ponderato  nella  Vita  di  Alessandro  ll  Grande,  2 vols., 
1716  ; Fonseca-Rebelo,  “ Historia  abreviada  de  Alexandro  Magno,” 


1753:  Linguet,  “Histoire  du  Siicle  d’Alexandre  le  Grand,”  1762; 
Dk  Bury,  “Vie  d’Alexandre  le  Grand,”  1760 ; G.  Schlecel,  “ Ein- 
leitung  zu  einer  Alexandropadie  oder  iiber  die  J ugendjahre  Alexanders 
des  Grossen,”  1775 ; Gustav  Pfizer,  “ Geschichte  Alexanders  des 
Grossen,”  1845;  Ignaz  A.  Fessler,  “Alexander  der  Eroberer,” 
1797;  C.  Matthias,  “Historia  Alexandri  Magni,”  1645;  F.  Au- 
GUSTI,  “Riflessionicritichesopra  il  Carattere  e le  Gestad’ Alessandro, 
etc.,”  1764. 

Alexander  IV.,  a son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  in  323  B.C.,  after  his  father’s  death.  He 
was  saluted  as  king  by  the  army  at  Babylon,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  successive  regents,  Perdiccas, 
Antipater,  and  Polysperchon.  About  316  he  fell  into 
the  power  of  Cassander,  who  put  him  and  Roxana  to 
death  in  310  B.C. 

Alexander  V.  of  Macedonia,  was  the  third  son  of 
Cassander.  He  disputed  with  his  brother  Antipater  for 
the  royal  power,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  294  B.c. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Epirus,  was  a son  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  killed  in  a war  against 
the  Lucanians  about  330  B.C. 

Alexander  II.  of  Epirus,  succeeded  his  father  Pyr- 
rhus in  272  b.c.  He  waged  war  against  Demetrius  of 
Macedon.  Died  about  242  b.c. 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheras  in  Thessaly,  usurped 
the  throne  in  369  B.c.,  and  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 
He  was  compelled  by  Epaminondas  to  give  up  Pelopidas, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  in  367.  In  364  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Thebans  under  Pelopidas,  who  fell  in 
the  action.  He  was  killed  by  conspirators  in  359  b.c. 

Alexander  I.  of  Egypt,  was  a son  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes  II.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra 
eighteen  years,  from  107  to  89  B.c.  He  was  dethroned 
and  killed  in  battle  soon  after  the  latter  date.  His  son 
Alexander  reigned  a few  weeks  in  81  B.c.,  and  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects  in  the  same  year. 

Alexander  I.,  surnamed  Ba'las,  King  of  Syria,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  began 
to  reign  in  150  B.c.,  after  he  had  defeated  Demetrius 
Soter  in  battle,  and  after  the  Roman  Senate  had  issued 
a decree  in  his  favour.  The  kingdom  was  invaded  in  148 
by  an  army  raised  by  Demetrius  II.,  and  by  another  under 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  who  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Alexander  in  147.  He  fled  into  Arabia,  where  he  was 
killed  in  146  b.c.  His  surname  of  Balas  is  supposed  to 
signify  “Lord.” 

See  Josephus,  “History  of  the  Jews.” 

Alexander  II.,  otherwise  called  Alexander  Za- 
bi'nas,  (or  Zebina,  i.e.  “ a purchased  slave,”)  was  a 
pretender,  who,  being  favoured  or  instigated  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon  of  Egypt,  obtained  the  throne  of  Syria  in  128 
B.c.,  after  he  had  defeated  Demetrius  II.  Refusing  to 
pay  tribute,  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Ptolemy,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  in  122  B.C. 

Alexander,  a grandson  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
a son  of  Aristobu'lus  II.  He  raised  an  army  in  57  B.c. 
and  entered  Judea,  then  occupied  by  the  Romans.  He 
made  himself  master  of  that  country  in  56,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Gabinius  about  the  end  of  that  year.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Q.  M.  Scipio  in  49  b.c. 

Alexander  of  AZgm,  (ee'je,)  a Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, instructor  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  See  Alexander 
Exegetes. 

Alexander  surnamed  zEtolus,  (e-to'lus,)  from 
his  birthplace,  TEtolia,  a Greek  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  b.c.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Pleias 
of  tragic  poets. 

Alexander  surnamed  Exece'tes,  (i.e.  the  “Ex- 
pounder,”) a celebrated  philosopher  and  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  He  was  a native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria, 
Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  Jannteus,  (jan-nee'us,)  a son  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobu'lus  as  King 
of  Judea  in  105  b.c.  The  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  against 
him  caused  a rebellion,  which  raged  several  years,  and 
was  suppressed  with  great  cruelty  in  86  b.c.  Died  in 
78  B.C. 

See  article  by  Geseniur  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “ Allgemeine  En- 
cyklopaedie.” 
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Alexan'der  Myn'dius,  a Greek  writer  and  natural- 
ist, lived  probably  in  the  second  century  b.c. 

Alexan'der  Nume'nius,  a Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
second  century,  wrote  a book  on  the  “ Figures  of  Rhet- 
oric,” which  is  extant. 

Alexan'der  Pelop'laton,  a Greek  orator,  who 
was  secretary  to  Antoninus  Pius  about  150  A.r>. 

Alexan'der  Piiilale'thes,  [i'date/dyc,]  a Greek 
physician,  who  was  the  head  of  a celebrated  medical 
school  in  Phrygia.  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  his 
contemporary,  and  by  Galen.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Alexan'der  Trallia'nus,  [Gr.  oTpcMiavde;  Fr.  Al- 
exandre de  Tralles,  i'ISk'sONdR' deh  tRfl',]  a Greek 
medical  writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  and  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  settled  in 
Rome,  and  attained  great  distinction  in  his  profession. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a Christian.  His  great  work 
is  entitled  “Twelve  Books  on  Medicine,”  (Brfi/ti'a  ’larpucu 
ivonaideica.)  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Greek 
physicians  after  Hippocrates.  His  style  is  clear  and 
elegant.  His  works  have  often  been  printed. 

See  E.  Milward,  “Tralliauus  Revivescens,”  1734;  Freind, 
“ History  of  Physic.” 

Alexander,  a bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  perse- 
cuted under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus.  He  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  Cappadocia  to  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  founded  a library.  Died  in  prison  about 
250  A.D. 

Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  312  to  325 
A.D.,  is  noted  as  the  first  orthodox  theologian  who  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  wrote 
many  epistles  against  Arianism.  He  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  in  325,  and  died  in  326  a.d.  (See  Atha- 
nasius.) 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  about 
870  a.d.,  was  a son  of  Basilius.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Leo  the  Philosopher  in  91 1,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  debaucheries.  Died  in  912. 

Alexander  I.,  Pope,  became  Bishop  of  Rome  in  108 
A.D.  ; died  in  1x7.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  the  use  of  holy  water  in  the  service  of  the 
church. 

Alexander  II.,  named  originally  Anselmo  Bada- 
gio,  (M-di'jo,)  was  elected  pope  in  1061;  died  in  1073, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VII. 

Alexander  III.  (previously  Cardinal  Rolando 
Ranuccio  Bandinelli  — rfi-noo'cho  Mn-de-nel'lee) 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 1 59  ; died  in  1181,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lucius  III.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  great  abilities. 

See  “Vita  Alexandri  III.,”  by  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon;  Mu- 
ratori,  “ Annali  d’ Italia;”  G.  F.  Loredano,  “Vita  di  Alessandro 
III.,”  1672. 

Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  di  Anagni — de  fi-nfin'- 
yee)  became  pope  in  1254;  died  in  1261,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Urban  IV. 

Alexander  V.  (Pietro  Rilargo— -fe-laR'go)  became 
pope  in  1409;  died  in  1410.  His  successor  was  Tohn 
XXIII. 

Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Lenzuoli  Borgia— lgn- 
zoo-o'lee  boR'jfi)  was  born  at  Valencia,  Spain,  about 
1430.  He  first  studied  law,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
an  advocate,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  military  pro- 
fession. When  he  was  only  twenty-five,  his  unde,  Ca- 
lixtus  III.,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see.  This  circum- 
stance directed  his  ambition  towards  the  church.  He 
was  made  cardinal  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle  in 
1456,  and  at  length,  in  1492,  was  elected  pope  as  suc- 
cessor to  Innocent  VIII.  He  was  distinguished,  both 
while  he  was  a cardinal  and  after  he  became  pontiff,  for 
his  profligacy,  inhumanity,  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
Alexander’s  illegitimate  son,  the  infamous  Cesare  Bor- 
gia, was  made  cardinal  soon  after  his  father’s  accession 
to  the  papal  throne.  (See  Borgia.)  He  died  in  August, 
1503,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  several  historians  that  Alexander  VI.  died  from 
the  effects  of  a poison  which  he  and  his  son  Borgia  had 
designed  for  certain  of  their  guests  at  a banquet,  but 
which,  by  mistake,  was  taken  by  the  pope  himself.  The 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generalc,”  in  an  elaborate  article, 


endorses  this  accusation.  It  has,  however,  been  dis- 
credited by  several  historical  critics,  on  the  ground  that 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  But,  whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  on  this  question,  it  can  scarcely  De  denied 
that  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  constitutes  the  blackest 
and  most  infamous  page  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 

See  Gordon,  “ Lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar  Borgia,"  1729  ; 
Mukciiard,  “ Specimen  Hisioriae  Arcana;  sen  Anecdotade  Vita  Alex  - 
andriVI.,”  1697 ; Panvinio,  “ Vite  dei  Pontefici Etienne  Michel 
Massr,  “ Histoire  du  Pape  Alexandre  VI,”  iSjo;  F.  de  la  F on- 
taine, “Le  Pape  Alexandre  V I,”  1844;  Tomasi,  “ Vila  di  Cesare 
Borgia.” 

Alexander  VIX  (Fabio  Chigi — kee'jee)  was  bom 
at  Sienna  in  1599,  and  chosen  pope  in  1655,  on  the  death 
of  Innocent  X.  He  is  noted  for  his  zealous  and  successful 
efforts  to  improve  and  embellish  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  May,  1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IX. 

See  Bagatta,  “Vitadi  Alessandro  VII.;”  Botta,  “ Storiad’Ita- 
lia;”  N.  N.  Sforza  Pallavicino,  “Della  Vita diAIessandro VII..” 
2 vols.,  1840. 

Alexander  VIII.  (named  originally  Pietro  Otto- 
boni — ot-to-bo'nee)  was  born  at  Venice  in  1610.  He 
succeeded  Innocent  XI.  in  1689.  He  aided  the  Vene- 
tians in  war  against  the  Turks.  Died  in  1691.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Innocent  XII. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Vies  des  souverains  Pontiles.” 

Alexander  L,  King  of  Scotland,  was  a younger  son 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar 
in  1107,  and  married  a natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England.  He  died  in  1124,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  David  I. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  voL  i.  chap.  xi.  and  voL  ii. 
chap.  xii. 

Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  bom  in  1198,  succeeded 
his  father  William  the  Lion  in  1214.  He  fought  against 
King  John  of  England,  as  an  ally  of  the  revolted  barons, 
and  after  the  end  of  the  war  married  a sister  of  Henry 
III.  He  is  represented  as  a wise  and  able  ruler.  Died 
in  1249,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv. 

Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1241,  and  began  to  reign  in  1249.  His  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  in  1251.  His  long  reign  was 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  with  the  exception  of  an  un- 
successful invasion  of  Scotland  by  Haco,  King  of  Nor- 
way, with  a large  army,  in  1263.  Alexander  fell  with  his 
horse  over  a precipice,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall,  in  12S&. 
He  left  no  surviving  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infant  grand-daughter  Margaret 

See  Burton,  “ History  of  Scotland,”  voi.  ii.  chap.  xv. ; Tvtler, 
“ History  of  Scotland;”  Wyntown,  “Chronicle  of  Scotland.” 

Alexander  Jagellon — yfi-gel'lon,  King  of  Poland 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  born  in  1461,  was  a son 
of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland.  He  became  king  at  the  death 
of  his  brother  John  Albert  in  1501.  He  waged  war 
with  little  success  against  the  Grand  Duke  Ivan  of  Rus- 
sia. In  his  reign  the  laws  of  Poland  were  reduced  to  a 
code  by  John  Laski.  Died  in  1506. 

Alexander-NEVSKY — nev'ske,  (ue.  “of  the  Neva,”) 
sometimes  written  -Nevskoi  and  -Newskoj,  a brave 
Russian  prince,  born  in  1219,  was  a son  of  Yaroslav 
(Jaroslaw)  II.  He  is  said  to  have  gained,  in  1240,  a 
great  victory  over  the  Swedes  on  the  river  Neva,  whence 
his  surname.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  duke 
in  1245.  Died  in  1263.  He  is  venerated  as  a saint  by 
the  Russians. 

Alexander  I.,  (or,  more  fully,  Alexander-Pavlo- 
vitch — pJv'lo-vitch',  i.e.  “Alexander  the  son  of  Paul,”) 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Paul  and  Maria  Fcodo- 
rovna,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  was 
born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1777.  The  care  of  his 
education  was  taken  from  his  father  by  Catherine  II., 
his  grandmother,  who  herself  wrote  talcs  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  young  prince.  Catherine 
died  in  1796,  having  named,  it  is  said,  Alexander  as 
her  successor  in  a will  which  was  destroyed  by  Paul. 
In  1801  Paul  was  assassinated  ; but  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  Alexander  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  sanctioned  this  crime,  although  he  appears 
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to  have  consented  to  the  dethronement  of  his  father. 
The  chiet  defect  of  his  character  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  the  yielding  too  passively  to  the  advice  of  the 
corrupt  courtiers  about  him,  and  the  want  of  reliance 
on  his  own  judgment  and  on  the  dictates  of  his  own 
noble  nature.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  in- 
consistencies which  appear  in  his  conduct  in  different 
parts  of  his  life.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  exhibited 
any  striking  indications  of  that  greatness  of  mind 
\Vhich  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous,  till  about  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Our  limits  neces- 
sarily compel  us  to  pass  over  the  military  movements 
and  those  other  acts  of  his  reign  which  are  found  in 
every  history  of  that  eventful  period.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  as  his  firmness  and  wisdom  had  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  in  1813,  so,  after  that  event,  his 
magnanimity  preserved  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  fury 
of  the  Russian  soldiers,  liberated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  French  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia, 
and  sought  to  obtain  for  his  fallen  foe  the  most  liberal 
terms  compatible  with  what  he  deemed  the  safety  of 
Europe.  It  was,  in  fact,  through  his  influence  that  Bo- 
naparte was  allowed  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Elba 
and  the  command  of  a portion  of  his  former  guard.  On 
Alexander’s  return  to  Russia  he  granted  an  absolute 
pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  in  the  late  war.  When  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  he  peremptorily 
declined  the  honour,  adding,  “May  a monument  be 
erected  to  me  in  your  hearts,  as  it  is  to  you  in  mine.” 
He  gave  unremitting  attention  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  his  empire.  Reform  was  introduced  into  every 
department,  military  and  civil.  In  the  army,  the  soldier 
was  subjected  to  the  restraints  not  merely  of  discipline, 
but  also  of  humanity.  Persecution  on  account  of  reli- 
gion was  first  abolished  in  Russia  under  his  reign.  He 
entered  Paris  with  the  army  of  the  Allies  in  July,  1815,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  he  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  a treaty  called 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  although  ostensibly  formed  to 
promote  religion,  peace,  and  justice,  proved  to  be  a bul- 
wark against  the  progress  of  liberal  principles.  He  died 
without  issue,  at  Taganrog,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  although  his 
nature  was  on  the  whole  kind  and  generous,  and  most 
of  the  acts  of  his  reign  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  cause  of  freedom  owes  little  or 
nothing  to  his  influence.  It  may  be  that  he,  like  so 
many  others,  received  such  an  impression  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  came  to  believe 
that  the  people  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  any  por- 
tion of  liberty.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
his  mind  sharing,  perhaps,  in  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  re- 
garded with  morbid  apprehension  every  public  manifes- 
tation which  looked  towards  the  slightest  enlargement 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  people,  and  his  at- 
tention was  chiefly  devoted  to  suppressing  liberal  move- 
ments not  only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Germany. 

Alexander  H.,sumamedNicoLAEViTCH,  (i.e.  “son 
of  Nicholas,”)  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  I.,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1818.  His 
mother,  Alexandra  Feodorovna,  was  a sister  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia.  He  married,  in  1841,  a daugh- 
ter of  Louis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who, 
on  joining  the  Greek  Church,  adopted  the  name  of 
Marie  Alexandrovna.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas,  March 
2,  1855,  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  the  midst  of  a war 
between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  France,  England, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other.  He  retained  in 
office  the  ministers  of  his  father,  and  proclaimed  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

After  the  restoration  of  peacehe  ordered  several  reforms 
in  the  administration,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  more  moderate  and  liberal  than  his  father.  Among 
the  important  meisures  of  his  reign  is  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  serfs,  which  was 
decreed  in  March,  1861. 

From  about  the  year  1864  onwards  the  progress  of 


the  Russian  frontier  in  Central  Asia  was  a great  object 
of  his  foieign  policy,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand 
bting  successively  subdued.  His  liie  was  several  times 
attempted  by  the  Nihilists,  and  at  last  with  success. 
In  1866  he  was  fired  at  in  his  carriage,  and  again 
in  1867.  In  February,  1881,  the  dining  hall  in  the 
Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  was  blown  up,  though 
the  Czar  escaped.  At  last  in  March  of  the  same  year 
he  was  assassinated  in  broad  daylight  by  means  of  a 
bomb  on  his  way  back  from  the  riding  school  to  the 
Winter  Palace. 

Alexander  III.,  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
born  the  10th  of  March,  1845.  He  married,  in  1866, 
the  Princess  Marie  S.  F.  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  (Maria 
Feodorovna.)  He  succeeded  on  his  father’s  assassina- 
tion, in  1881,  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias,  and  was 
afterwards  duly  crowned  at  Moscow.  His  policy  has  so 
far  been  one  of  inaction,  and  many  much-needed  reforms 
seem  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Alexan'der  Alen'sis,  (t.e.  ‘‘of  Hales,”)  a renowned 
English  theologian,  styled  the  “Irrefragable  Doctor.” 
His  chief  work  is  a “ System  of  Theology,”  (“  Summa 
Theologiae,”)  written  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Died  in  1245. 

Alexander  [Fr.  Alexandre,  S'lSk'sfiNdR']  of  Ber'- 
nay',  afterwards  Alexander  of  Paris,  a French  poet 
of  the  twelfth  century,  born  at  the  village  of  Bernay,  in 
Normandy.  He  was  the  author  (or  one  of  the  authors) 
of  a poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
verses  of  twelve  syllables,  a measure  which  has  ever 
since  been  termed  “Alexandrine.” 

Alexander  of  Canterbury,  an  English  abbot  and 
writer,  who  was  noted  for  his  assertion  of  the  rights  or 
interests  of  King  John  against  the  pope.  Died  about 
1220. 

Alexan'der  Essebien'sis,  • (t.e.  “ of  Ashby,”)  an 
English  monk,  who  wrote  historical  and  theological 
works  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Alexan'der  Insula'nus,  a monk  and  chronicler  of 
Westphalia,  flourished  about  1210. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  born  at  Blois,  was 
surnamed  the  Magnificent.  He  rebuilt  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral. Died  in  1147. 

Alexan'der  of  Ville  Dieu,  (vfel  de-uh',)  a gramma- 
rian of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  taught  in  Paris,  and 
composed  a book  of  grammar  in  verse,  which  was  long 
in  general  use  as  a school-book. 

Alexan'der,  (Archibald,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can divine,  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  in 
1772.  His  grandfather,  of  Scottish  descent,  came  from 
Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  in  1736,  and,  after  a residence 
of  about  two  years,  removed  to  Virginia.  His  father 
was  a farmer.  Archibald  received  his  classical  education 
at  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  with  whom 
he  also  studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1791,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself  to  itinerant 
labours,  in  which  he  acquired  great  fluency  as  a speaker. 
In  1796  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith  as 
president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia  in  1807.  On  the  organization  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1812,  Dr.  Alexander  was 
unanimously  chosen  the  first  professor,  with  the  sole 
charge  of  the  several  branches  of  a theological  educa- 
tion. As  the  number  of  students  increased,  other  pro- 
fessors were  called  to  his  assistance,  which  enabled  him 
to  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  pastoral  and  polemic  theology,  in  promoting 
which  and  the  general  interests  of  the  institution  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  with  great  zeal  and  success  till  his  death 
in  1851.  Dr.  Alexander’s  powers,  both  for  pulpit  oratory 
and  polemic  disquisition,  were  extraordinary ; and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  possessed  rare  excellencies.  Few 
persons  who  have  commenced  authorship  at  so  late  a 
period  in  life  have  written  so  much.  With  the  exception 
of  some  occasional  sermons  and  contributions  to  peri- 
odicals, he  had  published  nothing  till  the  appearance  of 
his  “ Outlines  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  in  his 
fifty-second  year, — a work  which  has  been  translated 
into  various  foreign  languages  and  is  a text-book  of 'high 
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authority  in  several  colleges.  This  was  followed  by  his 
“Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures;”  “Christian 
Experience “ History  of  African  Colonization “ His- 
, tory  of  the  Israelites ;”  “ Bible  Dictionary  j"  “ Counsels 
from  the  Aged  to  the  Young ;”  besides  many  other  works 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  mention.  His 
“Outlines  of  Moral  Science,”  published  in  1852,  (after 
his  decease,)  says  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  “ is  a calm, 
clear  stream  of  abstract  reasoning  flowing  from  a thought- 
ful, well-instructed  mind,  without  any  parade  of  logic, 
but  with  an  intuitive  simplicity  and  directness  which 
give  an  almost  axiomatic  force.”  Dr.  Alexander  mar- 
ried in  1802  Janetta  Waddell,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
blind  preacher  mentioned  by  Wirt  in  his  “British  Spy.” 
He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  former,  three 
were  ministers. 

See  “Life  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,”  by  his  son,  James  W. 
Alexander,  New  York,  1852 ; Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,”  vol.  iii. 

Alexander,  (Caleb,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1777.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Onon- 
daga Hollow,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1828.  He 
was  the  author  of  a Latin  Grammar,  (1794,)  an  English 
Grammar,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Alexander,  (Sir  James  Edward,)  a British  officer 
and  writer,  born  in  Scotland  in  1803.  He  was  employed 
about  1835  in  an  exploration  of  Alrica,  and  commanded 
a regiment  at  Sebastopol  in  1855  Among  his  works 
are  “ An  Expedition  into  Southern  Africa,”  “ Travels 
through  Russia  and  the  Crimea,”  and  a “ Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.”  He  was  made  a C.B.  in  1873, 
and  in  1875  took  part  in  arranging  the  transport  of 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  from  Egypt  to  London. 

Alexander,  (James  Waddell,)  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  was  born  in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1820,  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  for  some  time 
tutor  in  that  institution.  He  commenced  his  labours  as 
a minister  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  about  1826  ; 
subsequently  removed  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey ; and, 
from  1830  to  1833,  edited  “The  Presbyterian,”  published 
in  Philadelphia.  He  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton) 
until  1844,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Duane  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  From  1849  to  1851 
he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Dr.  Alexander  was 
a ripe  scholar  and  vigorous  writer.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  above  thirty  juvenile  books  written 
for  the  American  Sunday-School  Union;  “Life  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,”  8vo,  pp.  700;  “American  Me- 
chanic’s and  Working-Man’s  Companion,”  2 vols. ; 
“Gift  to  the  Afflicted;”  besides  numerous  sermons, 
essays,  etc.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  “ Princeton  Review.”  Died  at  Vir- 
ginia Springs,  July,  1859. 

See  “ Forty  Years’  Familiar  Letters  of  James  W.  Alexander,”  bv 
John  Hall,  D.D. 

Alexander,  (Joseph  Addison,)  D.D.,  a distinguished 
theologian  and  Oriental  scholar,  third  son  of  Dr.  Ar- 
chibald Alexander,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic, 
and  before  entering  college  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  Persian  and  Hebrew.  After  graduating  at 
Princeton  in  1826,  he  continued  his  studies  under  pri- 
vate tutors,  and  from  1830  to  1833  was  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  the  Col- 
lege °f  New  Jersey.  In  1838  he  became  professor  of 
biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1852  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
This  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  (1859.)  In  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning  Dr.  Alexander  had 
few  superiors  in  America ; and  several  of  his  works 
have  had  a great  success.  His  “ Commentary  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,”  (8vo,  pp.  968,)  republished  in 
Scotland,  Dr.  Eadic,  of  Glasgow,  pronounces  “among 
the  best  commentaries  on  Isaiah  of  any  age  or  lan- 
guage.” His  “ Psalms  Translated  and  Explained,”  in 
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three  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1850,  reached  a sale 
of  ten  thousand  copies  in  four  years.  In  1851  he  gave 
to  the  public  his  “ Essays  on  tne  Primitive  Church  Of- 
fices.” He  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
“ Princeton  Review.”  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 
engaged,  with  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  preparation  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament 

See  “Life  of  J.  A.  Alexander,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1870. 

Alexander,  (Nathaniel,)  born  in  1756,  was  elected 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1806;  died  in  1808. 

Alexander,  (Noel.)  See  Alexandre. 

Alexander,  (Stephen,)  LL.D.,  an  American  as- 
tronomer, was  born  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824,  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1832,  and  in  1834  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  In  1840  the  professorship  of  as- 
tronomy was  created  and  assigned  to  him,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Albert  D.  Dod,  in  1845,  succeeded  him 
as  professor  of  mathematics.  Since  1854  he  has  fiBed 
the  chairs  of  mechanics  and  astronomy.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  papers  on  astronomy,  mathematics, 
etc.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  of  the 
“Physical  Phenomena  attendant  upon  Solar  Eclipses ; ” 
“Fundamental  Principles  of  Mathematics;”  “ On  the 
Origin  of  the  Forms  and  the  Present  Condition  of  some 
of  the  Clusters  oi  Stars,”  etc.  In  i860  he  conducted  an 
astronomical  expedition  sent  out  to  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor by  the  United  States  government  tor  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  on  tne  solar  eclipse  of  July  18  of 
that  year,  and  in  1869  another  expedition  tor  a similar 
purpose. 

Alexander,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a British 
writer  on  politics,  etc,  planted  a colony  in  Canada. 
Died  in  1820. 

Alexander  (William,)  Earl  of  Stirling,  a Scot- 
tish poet  and  courtier,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1580.  He  produced  in  1604  tragedies  entitled  “Julius 
Caesar  ” and  “ Croesus  ;”  and  “ Paraenesis  to  the  Prince,” 
a didactic  poem.  His  long  didactic  poem  of  “ Doomes- 
day  ” appeared  in  1614.  These  works  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries,  but  are  now  obsolete. 
He  received  from  James  I.,  by  charter,  in  1621,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the 
French.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land in  1626,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  in 
1633.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“ Biographia  Britannica." 

Alexander,  (William,)  (generally  known  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  Lord  Stirling,)  a major-general  in  the 
American  army  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  1726  in 
New  York,  of  which  his  father,  a Scotchman,  was  for 
many  years  the  provincial  secretary'.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  at 
its  close  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  spent  a large  por- 
tion of  his  fortune  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to"  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  the  estates  and  earldom  of  Stirling,  of 
which  many  believed  him  the  rightful  heir.  He  early 
and  warmly  espoused  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and,  before  the  arrival  of  Washington 
from  Boston,  captured  with  a small  fleet  of  boats  a 
British  transport  in  the  harbour  of  New  York.  He  led 
the  attack  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which  he  dis- 
played the  most  determined  courage,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  securing  the  safe  retreat  of 
a large  part  of  his  detachment.  On  being  exchanged, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  command  underWashington, 
fought  with  him  at  Brandywine,  and  especially  distin- 
guished himself  at  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  In 
the  last  of  these  engagements  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  army.  Through  his  fidelity',  Wash- 
ington was  made  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  and 
cabals  of  General  Conway  in  1777.  Besides  his  military 
achievements,  General  Alexander  won  an  honourable 
distinction  as  a mathematician  and  astronomer.  Died 
at  Albany  in  1783. 

See  William  A.  Dukr,  “Life  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  Of 
Stirling,”  New  York,  1S47. 

Alexander,  (William,)  an  English  artist,  bom  at 
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Maidstone  in  1768.  He  accompanied  Lord  Macartney 
as  draughtsman  on  his  embassy  to  China  in  1792,  and 
published  “Views  of  Chinese  Scenery,”  etc.  Died  in  1816. 

Alexander,  (William,)  a British  medical  writer, 
practised  in  London.  Died  in  1783. 

Alexander,  (William  Lindsay,)  D.D.,  a Scottish 
writer  on  theology,  born  at  Leith  in  1808.  He  became 
pastor  of  a church  in  Edinburgh.  He  is  author  of  nu- 
merous works,  among  which  are  “The  Connection  and 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (1841,)  and 
“Memoirs  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,”  (1856.)  Died  in  1884. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro.  See  Alessandri. 

Alexander,  (Ben-Moses-Ethu'san  or  -Etliuzan — 
?t-hoo'zan,)  a German  rabbi,  born  at  Fulda,  lived  about 
1710,  and  wrote  a History  of  the  Jews,  (1719.) 

Alexander  Farnese/  See  Farnese. 

Alexander  de  Medici.  See  Medici. 

Alexander  Polyhistor.  See  Polyhistor. 

Alexander  Severus.  See  Severus. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  a daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  was  the 
mother  of  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great.  She 
conspired  against  Herod,  and  was  put  to  death  in  28  b.c. 

Alexandre,  the  French  of  Alexander,  which  see. 

Alexandre,  S'lSk'sSNdR',  (Charles,)  a philologist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1797.  Among  his  works  is  a “Greek-and- 
French  Dictionary,”  (“  Dictionnaire  Grec-Frangais.”) 

Alexandre,  (Dorn  Jacques,)  a French  Benedictine, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1653.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
Tides,”  (1726,)  and  a valuable  “General  Treatise  on 
Clocks,”  (1734.) . Died  in  1734. 

Alexandre  Sbvere.  See  Severus. 

Alexandri  or  Aleesandri,  (Basil,)  of  Roumania, 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  1821.  He  is  an  active 
and  advanced  politician  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  gave  freedom  to  all  his  serfs,  an 
example  which  was  speedily  followed  by  991  private 
individuals.  In  this  country  he  is  best  known  by  his 
“ Ballades  Populaires  de  la  Roumanie  ’’and  Les  Doinas,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Al-ex-an-dri'nus  or  Alexandrini,  fi-lSk-sfin-dRee'- 
nee,  (Julius,)  a medical  writer,  physician  to  the  empe- 
rors Frederick  II.,  Maximilian,  and  Rudolph  II.,  was 
born  at  Trent  in  1506  ; died  in  1590.  He  translated  and 
commented  on  several  of  Galen’s  works. 

Al-ex-i'nus  [Gr.  ’A/Uftvof]  of  Elis,  a disciple  of  Eu- 
bulides,  lived  about  350  B.C.,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a logician.  He  attacked  Aristotle  and  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  was  nicknamed  Elenxi'nus,  (“the  fault-finder.”) 

Al-ex'is,  j 'A/tefif, ] a Greek  comic  poet,  an  uncle  of 
the  poet  Menander,  was  born  at  Thurium,  and  flourished 
between  350  and  290  B.c.  He  removed  to  Attica  in  his 
youth.  He  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters 
of  Parasites,  belonged  to  the  middle  school  of  the  Attic 
comedy,  and  was  a very  prolific  writer.  Only  small  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant 

See  A.  Meineke,  “ Historia  Critica  Comicorum  Graecorum.” 

Alexis,  a Greek  sculptor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a pupil  of  Polycletus,  and  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Alexis  whom  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  father 
of  Cantharus. 

Alexis,  t'lilk'se',  (Guillaume,)  a French  Benedictine, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
wrote  in  verse  and  prose  several  works,  among  which  is 
“ Le  Grand  Blason  de  Faulces  Amours,”  (“The  Great 
■Blazon  of  False  Loves,”  1493.) 

Al-ex'is  or  Al-exT-us  I.,  (Com-ne'nus,)  [Gr.  "AZe&f 
or  ’A Xegior  Ko/svqvoc,]  an  emperor  of  Constantinople,  born 
about  1048.  He  was  of  high  birth,  and  became  general 
of  the  Byzantian  armies,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
considerable  military  skill.  About  1080  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  soldiers,  in  opposition  to  Nice- 
phorus,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops  of  Alexis, 
left  his  throne  for  a monastery.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  that  the  first  crusacle  to  Jerusalem  took  place. 
He  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 
As  a ruler  he  was  more  distinguished  for  craft  and  in- 
trigue than  for  any  higher  qualities. 

See  Anna  Comnena,  “Alexias;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  ef 
the  Roman  Empire,”  chaps,  xlviii.,  lvi.,  lviii.,  lix.;  Mill,  “His- 
toiy  of  the  Crusades." 


Alexis  or  Alexius  II.,  (Comne'nus,)  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a son  of  Manuel,  was  born  about  1168, 
and  became  emperor  in  1180.  He  was  deposed  and 
strangled  by  Androni'cus  in  1183. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  III.,  (An'ge-lus,)  was  a 
brother  of  Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  throne  he  usurped  in  1195.  An  army  of  crusa- 
ders, whose  destination  was  Palestine,  besieged  Constan- 
tinople in  1203,  ostensibly  to  restore  Alexis,  son  of  Isaac, 
to  the  throne.  (See  Dandolo.)  Alexis  III.  fled  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  died  in  exile  in  1210. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  IV.,  (Angelus,)  a son  of  Isaac 
Angelus,  reigned  a few  months.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  1204%  Alexis  Ducas. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  V.,  (Du'cas,)  surnamed  Mur- 
zu'phlus,  usurped  the  throne  in  1204.  The  Latin  chiefs 
who  commanded  the  crusaders,  having  resolved  to  par- 
tition the  Empire  of  the  East,  took  Constantinople  by 
assault  in  1204.  Alexis  escaped,  but  was  arrested  in 
the  Morea,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  and 
was  executed  in  the  same  year.  Pie  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  I. 

See  Gibbon,  “History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Alex'is  or  Alex'ius  Comne'nus  is  also  the  name 
of  several  emperors  who  reigned  at  Trebizond  (Trape- 
zus)  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  Alexis  Comnenus 
noticed  above. 

Al-ex'is  or  Alexei  (3,-lfek-sa'e)  Michaelovitch  or 
Mikhaylovitch — me-Kl'lo-vitch,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
born  in  1629  or  1630,  succeeded  his  father  Michael  in 
1645.  He  introduced  many  improvements,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  He  also 
succeeded  in  transferring  from  Poland  to  Russia  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Cossacks  who  were  attached  to  the  Greek 
Church.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  undertakings  of  his  son  Peter.  (See 
Peter  I.  of  Russia.)  Died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Feodor. 

Alexis,  a monk,  who  became  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1025.  In  1042  he  crowned  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine Monomachus.  Died  in  1043. 

Alexis  of  Samos,  a Greek  historian,  the  author  of  a 
“ History  of  Samos,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived  is  not  known. 

Alexis  Pedemontanus.  See  Alessio  Pif.montese. 

Alexis  Fetrovitch  orPetrowitsch,  (pi-tRo'vitch,) 
written  also  Petrowitz,  a Russian  prince,  born  in  1690, 
was  a son  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  first  wife  Eudokia. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a studious  youth,  averse  to  mar- 
tial pursuits  and  hostile  to  the  innovations  of  his  father. 
While  Peter  was  absent  on  one  of  his  long  European 
tours  in  1716,  Alexis  retired  furtively  to  Vienna  and 
Naples,  for  refuge  from  the  dreaded  ire  of  the  Czar. 
This  strange  proceeding,  which  perhaps  was  as  wise  as 
any  course  that  was  open  to  him  in  the  circumstances, 
was  treated  as  a crime  by  his  father.  Having  been  in- 
duced to  return,  Alexis  was  compelled  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  condemned  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  meditated  rebellion,  in  1718.  He  was  found 
dead  in  prison  a few  days  after  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Czar.  He  left 
a son,  Peter,  who  became  Czar  in  1727. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Histoire  de  Russie;”  L£vesque,  “ Histoire  de 
Russie Sir  John  Barrow,  “Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  in  the  “ Fam- 
ily Library;”  Von  Halem,  “Leben  Peters  des  Grossen;”  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Eneyklopsedie.” 

Alexis  del  Arco.  See  Arco,  (Alonso  del.) 

Aleyn,  fil'en,  (Charles,)  an  English  poet,  who  once 
had  considerable  reputation,  born,  it  is  supposed,  about 
1590,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  tutor  to 
Sir  Edward  Sherburne.  His  principal  poems  are  “The 
Battles  of  Crcssy  and  Poitiers,”  (1632,)  and  a “History 
of  Henry  VII.,  etc.,”  (1638.)  Died  about  1640. 

See  Winstanley,  “Lives  of  the  Poets,”  1687. 

Alfani,  ai-fi'nee,  (Domenico  di  Paris,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia  about  1483,  was  a pujiil 
of  Pietro  Perugino.  Among  his  works  are  a “Virgin 
Mary”  and  a “Saint  John.”  Died  about  154°- 
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Alfani,  (Orazio  di  Paris,)  an  able  artist,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Perugia  about  1510.  He  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Raphael  with  success,  and  painted 
both  in  oil  and  fresco.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
several  Madonnas.  Died  in  1583. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Alfar.  See  Elves. 

Al-fa-ra'bl-us,  [Arab.  Ai.farabee  or  AlfarAb!, 
Al-fa-rd;bee,]  the  Latin  name  of  a distinguished  Ara- 
bian philosopher  who  lived  at  Damascus  in  the  tenth 
century.  Pie  is  said  to  have  understood  seventy  dif- 
ferent languages.  Besides  other  works  on  various 
sciences,  he  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 

Alfarazdhk,  al-fi'raz-dlk',  an  eminent  Arabian  poet 
Df  the  seventh  century. 

Alfaro,  il-fi'ro,  (P'rancisco,)  a Spanish  silversmith 
and  artist,  who  flourished  at  Seville  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  representations  on  silver 
were  designed  and  executed  with  great  taste. 

Alfaro  y Gomez,  de,  di  il-fi'ro  e go'mSth,  (Juan,) 
a Spanish  painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cordova 
in  1640,  was  a pupil  of  Castillo  and  Velasquez.  He 
worked  at  Madrid,  and  excelled  in  portraits,  in  which 
he  imitated  the  style  of  Velasquez.  Among  his  best 
works  is  an  “ Incarnation,”  at  Cordova,  and  a portrait 
of  Calderon  the  poet.  He  was  a brilliant  colorist.  Died 
in  1680. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico,”  etc. 

Alfath,  al-flt',  or  Alfatah,  il-fi'ti,  a distinguished 
Arabian  philologist,  born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  near  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  put  to  death 
at  Morocco  in  1135.  He  wrote  a book  containing  bio- 
graphical notices  of  various  Arabian  poets,  with  speci- 
mens of  their  poetry. 

Alfen,  tl'fen,  (Johan  Eusebius,)  a Danish  miniature- 
painter,  worked  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1770. 

Al-fe'nus  Va'rus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the 
first  century  b.c.  He  wrote  forty  books  of  Digesta, 
extracts  from  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Digest  of 
Justinian.  He  is  often  quoted  by  other  jurists.  A pas- 
sage in  Horace  Sat.  i.  3,  v.  130  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
this  Alfenus. 

Alfergh&nee,  (Alfergh&ni,)  il-fer-Gi'nee,  written 
also  Alfergfinee,  Alfergany,  and  Alferganus,  some- 
times called  Al-fra-gan',  an  Arabian  astronomer  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  born  in  Sogdiana.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “ Elements  of  Astronomy,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  Latin. 

Alfez,  3.1-fSz',  or  Alphesi,  al-fez'ee  or  il-fa'zee, 
(Isaac  Berabbi — be-rlb'be,)  a rabbi  and  eminent  Jew- 
ish writer,  born  near  Fez,  in  Africa,  about  1013.  Died 
in  Spain  in  1 103.  His  chief  work  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  Talmud,  called  the  “Lesser  Talmud.” 

Alfheim.  See  Elves. 

Alfieri,  al-fe-a'ree,  (Benedetto,)  Count,  an  Italian 
architect,  born  in  Rome  in  1700,  was  an  uncle  of  the 
great  poet  Alfieri,  who,  in  his  own  memoirs,  speaks  of 
him  as  a very  worthy  man.  He  designed  the  Royal 
Opera-House  of  Turin,  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  patronized  by  the  king,  Charles 
Emmanuel.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  fa9ade  of 
Saint  Peter’s  Church  at  Geneva,  and  the  church  at 
Carignano.  Died  at  Turin  in  1767. 

Alfieri,  (Vittorio,)  the  most  celebrated  Italian  poet 
of  his  age,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Asti,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  the  17th  of  January,  1749.  He  inherited  an 
ample  fortune  from  his  father,  who  died  while  Vittorio 
was  an  infant,  and  was  sent  to  the  Accademia  or  College 
of  Turin,  in  which  he  received  such  an  education  as  those 
wholly  incompetent  to  teach  could  impart.  He  left 
school  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  indulged  his  passion 
for  travel  and  reckless  dissipation.  He  visited  Paris, 
passed  over  to  England,  and  sojourned  in  Holland. 
From  a second  tour  through  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  Turin  in  1772.  He  once  went  to 
England  on  purpose  to  purchase  horses,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  The  success  of  his  first  drama,  “ Cleo- 
patra,” which  was  performed  at  Turin  in  1775,  appears 
to  have  produced  a change  in  his  mode  of  life,  which 


was  thenceforth  devoted  to  study  and  to  dramatic  com- 
position. 

In  the  course  of  the  seven  ensuing  years  he  composed 
fourteen  tragedies,  among  which  are  “Filippo  II.,” 
“Virginia,”  “Orestes,”  “Mary  Stuart,”  “Octavia,” 
“Meropc,”  and  “Saul,”  (1782.)  The  first  and  the  last 
of  these  are  considered  his  master-pieces.  His  dramas 
are  simple  in  design,  noble  in  sentiment,  sententious  in 
style,  and  pervaded  by  intense  passion.  About  1778 
Alfieri  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
(wife  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,)  who  in- 
spired his  wayward  heart  with  a lasting  passion.  (See 
Albany,  Countess  ok.)  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
privately  married  to  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1788.  He  resided  some  years  in  France,  and  invested 
a large  sum  of  money  in  French  stocks,  which  he  lost 
when  he  fled  from  the  outrages  of  the  Revolution  in  1792. 
He  then  became  a resident  of  Florence,  and  about  the 
age  of  forty-six  commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  in  which 
he  made  good  progress.  He  translated  some  of  the 
plays  of  Aischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Among  the  other  works  of  Alfieri  are  an  “ Essay  on 
Tyranny,”  a translation  of  Sallust,  a number  of  sonnets 
and  epigrams,  and  five  odes  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  died  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  October,  1803. 
Notwithstanding  his  faults,  he  was  a man  of  public  spirit, 
a sincere  patriot,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  A 
monument,  designed  by  Canova,  was  erected  to  him  by 
the  Countess  of  Albany  in  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  be- 
tween the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  MachiaveL 
“ He  rarely  speaks  to  the  heart,”  says  Ginguene,  “but 
he  is  eloquent  and  nervous  in  intense  passions ; he  pos- 
sesses grandeur,  and  in  his  ideas,  as  well  as  in  his  style, 
aspires  always  to  the  sublime.  . . . His  dialogue  is  often 
a model  of  precision  and  dramatic  argumentation.” 
“The  aim  of  his  works,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “is  so 
noble,  the  sentiments  which  the  author  expresses  accord 
so  well  with  his  personal  conduct,  that  his  tragedies 
ought  always  to  be  praised  as  actions,  even  when  they 
may  be  criticised  as  literary  works.”  (Coniine.)  “A  par- 
allel between  Alfieri  and  Cowper,”  says  Macaulay,  (in 
his  article  on  Byron,  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  1831,) 
“ may  at  first  sight  seem  as  unpromising  as  that  which 
a loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  to  have  drawn  in 
1745  between  George  the  Second  and  Enoch.  . . . But 
though  the  private  lives  of  these  remarkable  men  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance,  their  literary 
lives  bear  a close  analogy  to  each  other.  They  both 
found  poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  feeble, 
artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless.  They  both  possessed 
precisely  the  talents  which  fitted  them  for  the  task  of 
raising  it  from  that  deep  abasement  . . . They  had  not 
in  a very  high  degree  the  creative  power,  but  they  had 
great  vigour  of  thought,  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and, 
what  was  above  all  things  important,  a manliness  of 
taste  which  approached  to  roughness.” 

See  his  Autobiography  entitled  “ Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  scritta  da 
Esso,”  translated  into  English  by  C E.  Lester  ; “ Vita  di  Vittorio 
Alfieri,”  Milan,  1823;  Serafico  Grassi,  “ Dissertazione  in  lode  di 
Vittorio  Alfieri,”  1S19:  Antonio  Zezon.  “ Bicigrafia  di  Vittorio  Al- 
fieri,” 1835;  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  Yillb- 
m a 1 n,  “ Coure  de  Littdrature A.  Buccellini.  “ Elogio  de  Vittorio 
Alfieri,”  1811;  R.  Southev,  article  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Alfieri,  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Alfonso,  (Don  de  Bourbon  y Este,)  brother  of  Don 
Cailos,  born  in  London  in  1849.  He  served  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  in  l86q  joined  the  Papal  Zouaves, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1870.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Don  Miguel,  lale  King 
oi  Portugal,  and  in  1872  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Carlist  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  supporting  by  arms  the  Royalist  cause. 

Al-fon'so  I.,  surnamed  F.i.  Batali.ador,  bi-til- 
yil-doR',  (;.<•.  the  “battler”  or  “warrior,”)  King  of  Ara- 
gon and  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne  in  1104.  He 
fell  in  battle  in  1134.  He  had,  it  is  said,  previously  de- 
feated the  Mohammedans  in  thirty-nine  successive  con- 
flicts, and  taken  from  them  a much  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ramiro  II. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon,  a grandson  of  Ramiro  II., 
born  in  1152,  became  king  in  1163.  He  inherited  Bar- 
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celona  from  his  father,  Raymond  V.,  and  extended  his 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Mussulmans.  Died  in 
1196,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Pedro  II. 

Alfonso  III.  of  Aragon,  born  about  1265,  was  a son 
of  Pedro  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1285.  The  Cortes 
asserted  their  privileges  with  success  in  this  reign,  and 
set  bounds  to  the  royal  prerogative.  He  died  in  1291, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Jaime  II. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Aragon,  a son  of  Jaime  II.,  began 
to  reign  in  1327-  He  waged  a war  against  the  Genoese, 
who  invaded  his  kingdom,  but  were  repulsed.  Died  in 
1336,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pedro  IV. 

See  Zurita,  “ Annales  de  Aragon.” 

Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon.  See  Alfonso  I.  of  Na- 
ples. 

Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Asturias,  ascended  the  throne 
in  739  a.d.  He  gained  many  victories  over  the  Mos- 
lems, and  took  from  them  a multitude  of  towns  and  for- 
tresses. From  his  zeal  for  religion,  evinced  in  building 
churches  and  founding  monasteries,  etc.,  he  received  the 
surname  of  El  Cati5lico,  (“  the  Catholic.”)  Died  in  756. 

Alfonso  H.  of  Asturias,  surnamed  El  Casto, 
(“the  Chaste,”)  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  791  a.d.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  successful  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans.  He  died  in  842,  after  a prosperous 
reign  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

Alfonso  HI.  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  surnamed  El 
Magno,  (“the  Great,”)  succeeded  his  father  Ordofio 
in  866  A.D.  He  greatly  extended  his  dominions  by  con- 
quests from  the  Mohammedans.  Died  in  910,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son  Garcia. 

Alfonso  I.  of  Castile,  (or  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,) 
surnamed  El  Bravo,  61  brVvo,  (“the  Brave,”)  a son  of 
Fernando  I.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Leon  in  1065.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Sancho  II.  of  Castile,  in  1073, 
Galicia,  Asturias,  Castile,  etc.  were  added  to  his  sway. 
He  acquired  great  renown  in  his  wars  against  the 
Moors.  His  reign  may  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of 
Christian  prosperity  in  modern  Spain.  Died  in  1109, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Castile,  (called  Alfonso  VII.  of 
Leon  by  some  historians,  who  count  Alfonso  I.  of 
Castile  as  VI.  of  Leon,)  named  also  Alfonso  Ray- 
mond, a grandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1126.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  wars  with  the 
Mohammedans,  and  removed  the  frontiers  of  Castile 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena  Mountains.  In 
1135  he  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and  is  accordingly 
sometimes  styled  “the  Emperor.”  Died  in  1157,  leav- 
ing Castile  to  his  son  Sancho,  and  Leon  to  his  son  Fer- 
nando. The  written  language  of  Spain  is  supposed  to 
date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
VII.,  and  the  oldest  Spanish  document  of  which  the 
date  is  known  is  one  given  by  Alfonso  VII.  to  the  city 
of  Avil6s,  in  Asturias,  in  confirmation  of  certain  privi- 
leges previously  granted. 

See  Ticknor’s  “Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

Alfonso  vni  of  Castile,  called  by  some  Alfonso 
m„  surnamed  El  Noble,  61  no'sli,  (“the  Noble,”) 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1158,  when  he  was  only  three 
years  old.  After  he  became  of  age  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war  with  the  Mohammedans.  In 
1 195  he  sustained  a severe  defeat  from  the  arms  of  Aboo- 
Yoosuf-Yakoob;  but  in  1212,  with  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  Navarre,  he  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Almo- 
hade  sultan  Mohammed  An-Nasir,  at  the  head  of  600,000 
men.  The  loss  of  the  Mohammedans,  as  estimated  by 
their  own  writers,  was  not  less  than  160,000.  Alfonso 
died  in  1214,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Enrique  I. 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  a son  of  Fernando  IV., 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1312,  when  he  was  only  a year 
old.  In  1333,  aided  by  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Moors,  and  in  1340  gained  a great  victory  over  them. 

Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  eldest  son  of  the  ex- 
Queen  Isabella  II.,  was  boin  November  28,  1857.  He 
accompanied  his  mother  to  Paris,  when  she  was  driven 
from  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1868.  Queen 
I-abella  formally  abdicated  her  right  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  favour  of  her  son  on  June  25,  1870,  but  it  was 


not  until  January  14,  1875,  that  he  returned  to  Madrid, 
having  been  proclaimed  King  ol  Spain  in  Valencia,  by 
General  Mariinez  Campos,  a lew  days  before.  In  1878 
he  married  his  cousin,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  infanta  of  Spain,  but 
she  survived  the  marriage  only  five  months.  His  next 
queen  was  an  Austrian  archduchess.  On  his  coming  to 
vis  t Paris  in  1883,  AlUn.-o  was  grossly  insulted  by  the 
mob  in  the  streets  (September  29th) ; this  was  in  part 
due  to  his  having  a few  weeks  previously  accepted  the 
colonelcy  of  a German  Uhlan  regiment.  Di<  d in  1885. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  surnamed  the 
Monk,  succeeded  his  uncle  Fruela  in  924.  He  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  brother  Ramiro  about  930,  and 
became  a monk.  Died  about  932. 

Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Leon,  born  in  994.  succeeded 
his  father,  Bermudo  II.,  in  999.  He  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Viseu  in  1028,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bermudo  III. 

Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon,  succeeded  his  father 
Fernando  II.  in  1188.  Died  in  1230,  leaving  a son 
Fernando,  who  was  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  surnamed 
El  Sabio,  61  s&'Be-o,  (“the  Wise,”)  born  in  1226,  was  a 
son  of  Fernando  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1252.  He 
had  a high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  patronage  he  extended  to 
science  and  literature ; but  he  was  not  a successful  or 
popular  ruler.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  civil  wars, 
one  of  which  was  instigated  by  his  second  son,  Sancho, 
about  1281.  The  situation  of  Alfonso  was  so  desperate 
that  he  solicited  aid  from  the  Moors.  Spain  owes  to  him 
an  excellent  code  of  laws,  a translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Castilian,  the  restoration  of  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, and  the  first  use  of  the  Castilian  language  in 
public  affairs.  Europe  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  valu- 
able astronomical  tables  called  Alphonsine  Tables. 
Died  in  1284. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iii.; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Conde,  “Historia 
de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana;”  Mariana,  “Historia 
general  de  Espana ;”  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  “ Memorias  historic.™ 
del  Rey  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio.” 

Alfonso  I.  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Aragon,  born  in 
1385,  succeeded  his  father  Fernando  I.  on  the  throne  of 
Aragon  in  1416.  He  had  been  adopted  as  the  heir  of 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  in  1442,  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  that  princess,  and  after  encountering  much 
opposition,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  Neapoli- 
tan kingdom.  Died  in  1458.  He  was  a man  of  learning, 
and  a liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  son 
Ferdinand  became  King  of  Naples. 

See  Facio,  “ Fatti  d’ Alfonso  d’Aragona.” 

Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Naples,  born  in  1448,  was  a 
son  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  defeated  the  Florentines  at 
Poggio  in  1479,  and  the  Turks  at  Otranto  in  1481.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  January,  1494,  and  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  with  an  army,  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  in  January, 
1495,  al,d  died  about  the  end  of  that  year. 

SeeGiANNONE,  “Storia  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Alfonso  I.,  [Port.  Affonso,]  or,  more  fully,  Dom  Af- 
fonso  Enriques,  diN  6f-fon'so  6n-ree'k6s,  the  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  son  of  Henry  of  Besanjon, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  was  born  in  1094.  He  inherited 
the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal  from  his  father,  who  had 
received  it  from  Alfonso  I.  of  Castile,  his  father-in-law. 
Enriques  was  yet  a child  when  his  father  died,  and  Por- 
tugal was  for  a long  time  under  the  rule,  or  rather  mis- 
rule, of  his  mother  Theresa  ; but  in  1 128  he  took  the  su- 
preme authority  into  his  own  hands.  Alfonso  VI’II.  (or 
more  properly  III.)  of  Castile,  having  supported  the 
claims  of  Theresa,  Enriques  met  him  in  the  field,  de- 
feated him,  and  established  the  entire  independence  of 
Portugal.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  title  of  king 
till  1139,  when,  at  the  head  of  about  13,000  Portuguese, 
he  completely  routed,  at  Ourique,.  the  combined  army 
of  the  Mohammedans,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  200,000 
men,  and  made  prisoners  the  five  kings  by  whom  this 
mighty  host  was  led.  In  1146  he  took  Santarem  from 
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the  Moors  by  assault,  and  in  the  same  year,  or  early  in 
the  next,  reduced  Lisbon,  aftei  a siege  of  more  than  five 
months.  He  turned  his  arms  successively  against  the 
other  towns  and  fortresses  in  possession  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  in  1 158  became  undisputed  possessor  of  his 
kingdom.  Died  in  1185,  aged  ninety.  He  left  a son, 
who  became  King  Sancho  I. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espafla;”  Schaeffer,  “Histoire 
du  Portugal.” 

Allonso  (or  Affonso)  II.  of  Portugal,  a son  of  San- 
cho I.,  was  born  in  1185,  and  began  to  reign  in  1211. 
His  kingdom  was  placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  pope 
because  he  taxed  the  property  of  the  clergy.  Allonso 
was  thus  reduced  to  submission.  He  died  in  1223,  leav- 
ing the  throne  to  his  son,  Sancho  II. 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  III.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1210,  succeeded  his  brother  Sancho  II.  in  1248.  His 
reign  was  rather  prosperous,  though  he  was  once  excom- 
muuicated  by  the  pope.  He  died  in  1279,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Denis,  (Diniz.) 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  IV.  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the 
Brave,  a son  of  Denis,  was  born  in  1290,  and  began 
to  reign  in  1325.  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  his 
reign  was  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Dom  Pedro,  whose 
motive  was  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Ines  de  Castro, 
to  which  the  king  had  consented.  He  died  in  1357, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Pedro  I. 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  V.  of  Portugal,  a son  of  Duarte, 
was  born  in  1432,  and  became  Icing  in  1438,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother.  He  conducted  a large  armament 
against  Africa  in  1458,  and  captured  Tangier.  Having 
invaded  Castile,  he  was  defeated  by  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon in  1476.  Pie  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joao  II. 

See  Mariana,  “ Historia  de  Espana.” 

Alfonso  (Affonso)  VI.  of  Portugal,  a son  of  John 
IV.,  was  born  in  1643,  and  became  king  in  1656.  His 
imbecility  or  vices  having  rendered  him  unpopular,  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1667  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Dom  Pedro,  and  was  banished  to  Terceira.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Cintra  in  1675,  and  died  in  1683. 

Alfonso  I.  of  F.ste,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  born  in  1476, 
began  to  reign  in  1505.  He  commanded  the  Papal 
troops  in  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cambrai,  1509.  In 
1512  he  fought  against  the  Pope,  Julius  II.,  at  Ravenna. 
He  married  the  famous  Lucretia  Borgia.  Died  in  1534. 

Alfonso,  (the  Navigator.)  See  Alphonse. 

Alfonso,  il-fon'so,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  Jew,  who  was 
born  in  Aragon  in  1062,  and  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  wrote  after  his  conversion,  besides  other 
works,  one  called  “Clerical  Discipline,”  (“Disciplina 
Clericalis,”)  which  was  much  esteemed.  Died  about 
1 140. 

Alfonso  of  Carthagena,  (or  de  Cartagena,  d& 
kaR-tl-Ha'nd,)  [Lat.  Alphon'sus  a Sanc'ta-Mari'a,] 
a celebrated  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Carthagena  (or 
Cartagena)  in  1396,  became  Bishop  of  Burgos.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  Spain,”  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  his  own  time,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1456. 

Alfonso  de  Cartagena.  See  Alfonso  of  Car- 
thagena. 

Alfonso  Lopez  de  Corella,  (lo'pgth  dft  ko-rSl'yl,) 
a Spanish  physician,  born  in  Navarre,  wrote  numerous 
medical  works,  dated  1546-82. 

Alfonso  de  Falencia,  (de  pi-lgn'she-a,)  [Sp.  pron. 
il-fon'so  dl  pd-lSii V/ie-&;  Lat.  Alphon'sus  Palknti'- 
nus,]  a distinguished  Spanish  historian,  born  at  Palen- 
cia,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1423.  He  was  royal  historiogra- 
pher to  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  precise  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  alive  in  1492.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  a history  of  the  reign  of  Isabella,  and  a 
chronicle  of  Henry  IV. 

See  Prescott,  “ Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  part  i. 

Alfonso  Tostado.  See  Ai.phonsus  Abulensis. 

Alford,  awl'fijrd,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  commonly  known 
as  Dean  Alford,  an  English  poet  and  divine,  born 
in  London  in  1810,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Wymeswold,  Leices- 
tershire, in  1835,  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in 
1841,  incumbent  of  Quebec  Street  Chapel,  London,  in 
1853,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury  about  1856.  He  pub- 


lished in  1835  “The  School  of  the  Heart,  and  other 
Poems,”  (2  vols.,)  which  are  commended.  “ The  present 
volumes,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  “appear to  us 
to  be  a beginning  of  great  promise.  . . . Extracts  so 
much  longer  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  our  sense  of  the  talent  displayed  in 
these  poems.”  (Critique  on  “The  School  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  Poems,”  January,  1836.)  His  reputation  as 
a divine  is  founded  on  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  in  four  or  more  volumes,  1841-61.  He 
also  published  a small  volume  entitled  “The  Queen’s 
English,”  which  has  attracted  much  attention.  Died 
January  12,  1871. 

Alford,  (Michael,)  an  English  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1587  ; died  at  Saint  Omer,  in  France, 
in  1651.  He  wrote  “ Britannia  Illustrata,”  (1641,)  treat- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain. 

Alfragan.  See  Alferghanee. 

Alfrago,  il-fRi'go,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician, 
wrote  a history  of  Arabian  physicians,  etc  Died  at 
Padua  in  1520. 

Alfred,  ll'fred,  written  also  JEl'fred,  El'fred,  and 
Alured,  i.e.  Alvred,  [Lat.  /Elkre'dus,]  surnamed 
the  Great,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  in  England,  was 
born  in  848  or  849.  He  was  the  son  of  King  /Ethel  - 
wulf  and  Osburga,  (or  Osberga,)  the  daughter  of  a Gothic 
nobleman.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  /Ethelred,  in 
871,  Alfred  became  king.  At  this  period  the  country 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  Danes  had 
overrun  a great  portion  of  England,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  Saxons  had  fallen  in  vain  attempts  to  resist  their 
pagan  invaders.  King  Ethelred  himself  had  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  this  unequal  conflict.  Alfred  was 
fain  to  procure  peace  on  almost  any  terms,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  a sum  of  money  on  condition 
that  they  would  leave  his  dominions.  But  they  broke 
their  oaths,  and,  attacking  him  by  night,  destroyed  all  his 
cavalry.  All  the  means  of  resistance  being  lost,  Alfred 
for  a time  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  family  of  a poor  herdsman.  Having  at 
length  been  discovered  by  some  of  his  nobles,  he  grad- 
ually, but  secretly,  collected  a considerable  force,  with 
which  he  occasionally  made  inroads  into  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Danes,  and  thus  procured  the  means  of 
subsisting  himself  and  his  army.  About  this  time  Odun, 
Earl  of  Devon,  sallied  from  his  castle,  defeated  the  be- 
siegers, slew  Ubbo,  one  of  the  principal  leaders,  and 
took  the  Danish  standard.  Upon  this,  Alfred  resolved 
to  attack  the  main  army  of  his  enemies,  which  he  routed 
with  great  slaughter  at  Eddington  in  87S,  and  soon  after 
obliged  the  survivors  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
Danish  king,  Godrun,  (or  Guthrun,)  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  Alfred  standing  as  his  godfather ; and  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  was  allotted  to  the  con- 
verted Danes.  Alfred  now  directed  his  earnest  efforts 
towards  the  fortifying  and  internal  improvement  of  his 
kingdom.  He  caused  a number  of  ships  to  be  built,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
navy.  He  repaired  the  old  dilapidated  fortresses,  and 
erected  new  ones  wherever  they  were  needed.  He  ex- 
erted himself,  moreover,  to  establish  an  efficient  police 
and  a thorough  administration  of  justice  within  his 
dominions.  He  was  not,  however,  as  has  frequently  been 
stated,  the  author  of  the  trial  by  jury.  It  was  his  highest 
glory  that  he  did  so  much  for  his  country’s  literature  and 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  people.  He  not 
only  established  schools  in  all  the  principal  towns,  but 
he  began  himself,  it  is  said,  to  learn  Latin  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  and  afterwards  translated  a number  of  works 
from  that  language  into  his  native  tongue.  In  S94  the 
Northmen  again  invaded  England,  with  a fleet  of  three 
hundred  ships ; but  they  were  defeated  by  Alfred,  and 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  either  taken  captive 
and  executed  as  pirates  or  chased  from  the  kingdom. 
Alfred  died  in  901. 

Alfred  the  Great  presents  to  us  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect characters  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history.  He 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  a recent  author,  “a  saint  with- 
out superstition,  a scholar  without  ostentation,  a warrior 
all  whose  wars  were  fought  in  defence  of  his  country',  a 
conqueror  whose  hands  were  never  stained  by  cruelty,  a 
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prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity,  never  lifted  up  to 
insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph.”  (See  Freeman’s  “Nor- 
man Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ; also,  Hume’s  character 
of  Alfred  in  his  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  ii.) 

See  J.  A.  Giles,  “ Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great,”  1854; 
Spelman,  “Lifeof  Alfred,”  1709;  A.  Bicknell,  “Life  of  Alfred,” 
1777;  Stolberc,  “Leben  Alfreds  des  Grossen,”  1815;  Asser, 
“Life  of  Alfred,”  (“De  Aelfredi  Rebus  gestis,”  1571;)  Richard 
Paulli,  “ Konig  Alfred  und  seine  Stelle  inderGeschichte  Englands,” 
London,  1851,  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Wright,  1852. 

Alfred,  a son  of  the  Saxon  king  Ethelred  IL,  and 
Emma.  He  attempted  to  obtain  the  throne  in  1042,  but 
failed,  and  lost  his  life. 

Alfred,  surnamed  An'glicus  (or  the  “ Englishman”) 
and  the  Philosopher,  wrote  some  scientific  works, — 
one,  “ On  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,”  (“  De  Cordis  Motu.”) 
A part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England;  but  the  place 
of  his  nativity  is  unknown.  Died  about  1270. 

Alfred  or  A1  ured  of  Beverley,  an  English  historian, 
born  about  1 too,  became  a priest.  He  left  a Latin  His- 
tory of  Britain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Alfred  of  Malmesbury,  an  English  monk  and 
writer,  became  Bishop  of  Crediton  about  990. 

Alfred,  (Ernest  Albert,)  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
second  son  of  Victoria,  Oueen  of  England,  was  born  in 
1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1858.  In  1802  he  de- 
clined the  throne  of  Greece,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him.  He  was  shot  at  and  wounded  by  an  assassin  in 
Australia  in  1868,  and  afterwards  visited  Japan,  China, 
and  India.  In  1874  he  was  married  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Mane,  only  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Alfred  and  A-bi'-ram,  two  German  architects  of  the 
ninth  century,  built  the  imperial  palace  of  Ratisbon. 

Alfric,  surnamed  Abbas, (the  “Abbot,”)  and  Gram- 
maticus, (the  “ Grammarian,”)  a celebrated  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century.  Of  his  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
995.  Among  his  works  are  numerous  homilies. 

Alfric  or  ABlfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer,  who  is  by  some  identified  with  the  famous 
writer  Alfric  surnamed  Grammaticus,  above  noticed. 
Died  in  1051. 

Algardi,  11-gaR'dee,  (Alessandro,)  a celebrated 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Bologna  about 
1600.  His  birth  is  variously  dated  at  1588,  1593,  and 
1602.  He  studied  design  with  the  Caracci,  became  a 
pupil  of  Cesare  Conventi,  and  went  to  Rome  about  1625. 
He  was  architect  of  the  Villa  Panfili  or  Pamphili,  and 
of  the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Rome.  His 
master-piece  in  sculpture  is  a colossal  bas-relief*  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter’s,  representing  Saint  Leo  forbid- 
ding Attila  to  enter  Rome,  (1640.)  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  bas-relief  in  the  world.  Among  his  works  are 
statues  of  Saint  Philip  de  Neri  and  Innocent  X.  He  is 
regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his 
age.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Passeri,  “Vitede’  Pittori,"etc.;  Milizia,  “ Vile degli  Archi- 
tetti.”  \PC<r-JGz 

Algarotti,  il-gj-rot'tee,  (Francesco,)  Count,  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  writer  and  connoisseur,  bom  at  Venice 
in  1712.  He  was  not  only  well  versed  in  many  languages 
and  sciences,  but  possessed  decided  skill  in  the  art  of 
design,  and  wrote  verses  with  facility.  In  1733  he  pro- 
duced popular  dialogues  on  Optics,  entitled  “Optics  for 
Ladies,”  (“  Neutonianismo  per  le  Dame,”)  which  were 
translated  into  several  languages.  Invited  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  he  went  to  Berlin  about  1740,  and  passed 
many  years  at  that  court  as  a friend  of  the  king,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  count.  This  friendship  continued 
until  the  death  of  Algarotti.  He  corresponded  with  Vol- 
taire and  many  other  eminent  authors.  Besides  essays 
on  various  subjects,  he  wrote  “Letters  on  Painting,” 
which  display  good  taste  and  judgment.  He  died  at 
Pisa  in  March,  1 764. 

See  I).  Michelessi,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  vita  del  Conte  F.  Al- 
garotti,” 1770,  and  French  version  of  the  same,  1772;  Fabroni, 


* Some  authorities  call  Algardi’s  great  work  an  alto-relievo ; we 
have  followed  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 


“ Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium and  Voltaire,  “Correspon 
dance  G tine  rale.” 

Algazi,  al-gi'zee,  (Solomon  Ben  Abraham,)  a 
voluminous  Jewish  writer,  born  in  the  Levant.  Died  in 
1683. 

Algazzali,  Algazali,  or  Alghazzali.  See  Aboo- 
Hamid-Alghazalee. 

Alger,  Al'jer,  [Fr.  pron.  il'zhaiR';  Lat.  Al'gerus,] 
an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  a native  of  Liege. 

Alger,  (William  Rounsevillf.,)  an  American 
writei,  bom  in  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  1823.  He  is 
author  of  “Symbolic  History  of  the  Cross  of  Christ;  ” 
“Oiientai  Poetry;”  “History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  all  Nations  and 
Ages,”  (1862,)  to  which  was  contributed  a very  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  by  Ezra  Abbot ; “ Friend- 
ships of  Women,”  (1870);  “The  Life  of  Edwin 
Forrest,”  (1877);  and  “The  School  of  Life,”  (1881); 
and  various  other  works. 

Alghhfikee  or  Alghhfiki,  Sl-cPfe-kee',  an  eminent 
physician,  who  lived  in  Mohammedan  Spain  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Died  about  1164. 

Alghisi,  al-gee'see,  sometimes  written  Algisi,  (Fran- 
cesco,) an  Italian  musical  composer,  born  at  Brescia  in 
1666.  He  composed  two  operas,  one  of  which,  called 
“II  Trionfo  della  Continenza,”  (“The  Triumph  of  Con- 
tinence,”) had  a great  success.  Died  in  1733. 

Alghisi,  (Galasso,)  an  Italian  architect  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  born  at  Carpi.  He  published  a splendid 
work  on  fortifications,  (“Della  Fortificazione,”  1570.) 

Alghisi,  (Tommaso,)  a distinguished  Italian  surgeon, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1669.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
lithotomy,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able  treatise,  (1707.) 
Died  in  1713. 

Algrin,  tKgRdN',  (Jean,)  a French  theologian,  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Besan5on.  Died  in  1237. 

Alhakem  or  Al-Hakem  (Hl-hlk'em)  I.,  Sultan  of 
Cordova,  began  to  reign  in  796  a.d.  He  waged  war 
against  Alfonso  of  Asturias  and  the  Franks,  and  sup- 
pressed with  great  cruelty  a rebellion  in  Cordova.  Died 
in  822. 

Alhakem  II.,  Sultan  and  Caliph  of  Cordova,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Abd-er-Rahman  III.  in  961.  He  was  a 
pacific  and  enlightened  sovereign,  and  was  celebrated  as 
a patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  reign  has  been 
called  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature.  He  col- 
lected a great  library,  and  expended  vast  sums  in  the 
erection  of  colleges,  mosques,  hospitals,  etc.  He  died 
in  976,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hisham  (or  Hescham)  II. 

Al-Hakem-Ibn-Atth,  dl-hS'kem  Tb’n  St'tl',  com- 
monly called  Al-Mo-ken'na,  ( -Mo-can'na  or  -Mu- 
karma,  moo-kin'na,)  or  “ the  veiled  one,”  a famous 
impostor,  who  arose  in  the  time  of  Aboo-Jaafar  Al-Man- 
soor,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  He 
first  made  his  appearance  as  a legislator  and  prophet  at 
Merv  or  Meru,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  in  774  a.d. 
About  780  the  caliph  Mahdee  (Mahdi)  sent  an  army 
that  besieged  the  impostor  in  his  principal  fortress. 
When  Al-Hakem  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  he  administered,  it  is  said,  a mortal  poison  to 
those  about  his  person,  and  afterwards  burned  their 
bodies  to  ashes,  so  that  no  vestige  might  be  left ; and, 
the  better  to  impress  posterity  with  the  idea  of  his  divine 
character,  he  plunged  into  a large  caldron  filled  with  a 
liquid  so  powerful  and  penetrating  that  no  part  of  his 
body  remained  unconsumed.  The  truth  appears  to  have 
been,  that  he  burned  himself  in  the  castle  in  which  he 
was,  so  that  no  trace  of  him  remained  except  ashes. 
This  story  forms  the  basis  of  Moore’s  poem  entitled 
“Mokanna,  or  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.” 

See  Weil,  “Gcschichtc  der  Chalifen,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. ; IVHer 
belot,  “ BibliothJque  Orientale Aiiuli'hah agius,  “ Historia  Dy- 
nastiarum;"  Abulfeda,  " Annales  Moslemici.” 

Alhazan  or  Alhazen,  written  also  Alhacen  and 
Alhasan,  3.1-hS.z'an,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, native  of  Bassora,  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
a treatise  on  optics,  of  great  merit.  Died  at  Cairo  about 
1038. 

Al-Homaydee  or  Al-Homaydi,  al-ho-mlMee',  a dis- 
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tinguished  Arabian  writer,  born  at  Majorca  in  1029. 
Among  his  works  is  a valuable  biography  of  the  distin- 
guished Moslems  of  Spain.  Died  at  Bagdad  about  1095. 

Alhoy,  d'hva',  (Louis,)  a French  littlrateur,  born  at 
Angers  in  1755,  succeeded  AbM  Sicard  as  Director  of 
the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  1797. 

Ali  (Pasha),  a Turkish  diplomatist,  commenced  his 
political  cai  eer  by  being  one  of  the  referendaries  of  the 
Imperial  Divan.  Having  in  various  missions  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  ability  and  tact,  he  filled  in 
succession  several  important  posts,  and  in  1872  became 
Prefect  of  Constantinople,  where  he  introduced  several 
important  reforms.  In  1873  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  the  French  Republic. 

Aliamet,  (Jacques,)  a skilful  French  engraver,  born 
at  Abbeville  in  1727;  died  in  Paris  in  1788.  He  ex- 
celled in  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  His  engravings, 
after  Vernet,  are  much  admired. 

Alibaud,  i'le'bo',  (Louis,)  a French  fanatic,  born  at 
Nimes  in  1810.  He  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe  with  a pistol  in  June,  1836,  and  was  guillotined 
in  July  of  the  same  ye ar. 

Ali  Beg,  a'lee  beg,  a native  of  Poland,  was  captured 
in  childhood  by  Tartars,  who  sold  him  to  a Turk.  He 
became  dragoman  to  the  sultan,  and  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Turkish  language.  Died  in  1675. 

Alibert,  i'le'baiR',  (Jean  Louis,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  born  in  Aveyron  in  1766.  He  became  one  of 
the  chief  physicians  of  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis,  Paris, 
in  1801,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  1802.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  consulting  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
a few  years  later  was  made  first  physician-in-ordinary. 
He  gave  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  on  which 
he  wrote  a work  of  much  merit,  called  “ Description  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  (“  Description  des  Maladies  de 
la  Peau,”  1806-25.)  He  was  author  of  other  medical 
works,  written  in  an  elegant  style.  Died  in  1837. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Aliberti,  i-le-bSiFtee,  (Giancarlo,)  an  Italian  fresco- 
painter,  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1680  ; died  about 
1 740.  His  chief  works  were  executed  at  his  native  city. 

Ali  Bey,  a'lee  ba,  the  assumed  name  of  Domingo 
Badia  y Leblich,  do-ming'go  bi-dee'a  e li-blik',  a 
Spanish  traveller  and  projector,  born  in  Biscay  in  1766. 
He  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a Mussulman,  and  pub- 
lished “ Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa,  1803-1807,”  (3  vols., 
1814.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1816. 

Alibrandi,  i-le-bRdn'dee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  casuist,  born  at  Messina.  Died  in  1711. 

Alibrandi,  (Girolamo,)  a distinguished  painter, 
called  “ the  Raphael  of  Messina,”  where 'he  was  born  in 
1470.  His  manner  resembled  that  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  with  whom  he  studied.  Died  of  the  plague  in 
1524.  His  master-piece  is  a “ Purification  of  the  Virgin.” 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Alidosi,  i-le-do'see,  (Giovanni  Niccol6Pasquale,) 
an  antiquary  of  Bologna.  Died  about  1630. 

Alighieri  See  Dante. 

Alignan,  S'lin'yfiN',  Benedict  of,  [Fr.  B£noIt 
d’Alignan,  beh-nwi'  di'lfen'ydN',]  a French  Benedict- 
ine monk,  who  was  elected  Bishop  of  Marseilles  in  1229. 
Died  in  1268. 

Aligre,  i'16gR',  (Etienne  Franqois,)  born  about  1 726, 
became  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1 768,  which 
office  he  held  for  twenty  years.  Died  in  exile  in  1798. 

Ali  Hyder.  See  Hyder  Alee. 

Al-I-men'tus,  (Lucius  Cincius,)  a Roman  histo- 
rian of  merit,  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  214  B.C., 
and  prattor  in  210.  He  received  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  the  command  of  two  legions  which  had  been  de- 
feated at  Cannrc  and  were  afterwards  condemned  to 
serve  in  Sicily.  Some  time  after  208  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Hannibal,  who  appears  to  have  treated  him  with 
great  respect.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a history  of  Rome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time,  and 
other  works,  on  law,  grammar,  etc.  His  diligence  and 
erudition  are  commended  by  Livy.  Only  fragments  of 
his  works  are  extant. 


Alinard,  fU'e-nard'  or  i'le'ain.',  written  also  Hali- 
nard,  a learned  French  prelate,  born  in  Burgundy  about 
990,  became  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1046.  Died  in  1052. 

A-lip'I-UB,  a friend  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Having  been  baptized  by  Saint  Ambrose 
in  387  A.D.,  he  became  Bishop  of  Tagaste.  Died  about 
428. 

Aliprandi,  i-le-pidn'dee,  (Buonamente,)  an  Italian 
poet,  native  of  Mantua.  He  wrote  a history  of  Mantua 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  a work  of  little  merit.  Died 
in  1414. 

Alisaunder,  one  of  the  modes  in  which  Chaucer 
writes  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great 

AFI-son,  (Alexander,)  a British  writer,  bom  in  Scot- 
land about  1812.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Philosophy  and  History  of  Civilization,”  (i86o,\ 
and  was  for  some  years  President  of  the  Church  Refor- 
mation Society. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,)  a Scottish  writer,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1757.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church  in  1784,  and  married  the  same  year  a daughter 
of  the  well-known  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 
He  became  curate  of  Kenley,  Shropshire,  in  1790,  and 
vicar  of  Ercall  in  1794.  In  1790  he  published  “Essays 
on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,”  a popular  work, 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  made  the  subject  of  a laudatory  article 
in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  1811.  He  became  senior 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1800.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

“We  do  not  know  any  sermons,”  says  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review”  for  September,  1814,  “so  pleasing, or  so 
likely  both  to  be  popular  and  to  do  good  to  those  who 
are  pleased  with  them.  All  the  feelings  are  generous 
and  gentle — all  the  sentiments  liberal — and  all  ihe  gen- 
eral views  just  and  ennobling.”  Died  in  1839.' 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
Supplement,  vol.  v. ; “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1839. 

Alison,  (Sir  Archibald,)  a historian,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Kenley,  Shropshire,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 792.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  studied  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1814.  In  1S2S  he 
was  chosen  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire.  He  gained  distinc- 
tion by  his  “Principles  of  Criminal  Law,”  (1832.)  His 
most  important  work  is  a “ History  of  Europe  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  1815,”  (ist  vol.,  1S39,)  which  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  ninth  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1853-55,  12  v°ls.  “It  is  upon  the  whole,” 
says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1S42,  “a 
valuable  addition  to  European  literature,  evidently  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  care:  its  narration,  so  far" as  we 
can  judge,  is  not  perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 
...  Its  merits  are  minuteness  and  honesty — qualities 
which  may  well  excuse  a faulty  style,  gross  political 
prejudices,  and  a fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothv 
declamation.”  He  published  in  1847  “The  Life  of 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  (3d  edition,  1S55,)  and  in 
1852-57  a continuation  of  his  “History  of  Europe”  to 
the  year  1852,  (6  vols.)  The  latter  work  is  not  so  able 
nor  so  popular  as  his  first  history.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1852.  His  political  sympathies  were  ultra- 
conservative.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  among  which  are  “Essays,  Political,  Historical, 
etc.,”  (3  vols.,  1850,)  originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.”  Died  near  Glasgow  in  May,  1S67. 

See  a review  of  his  History  in  “Blackwood's  Magazine”  for 
July,  1840. 

Alison,  (William  Pulteney,)  an  eminent  physician 
and  physiologist,  son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1790.  He  became  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  at  Edinburgh  in  1820,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  1S28. 
In  1830  he  published  “First  Lines  of  Physiology.”  He 
became  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1832,  and  published  “Out- 
lines of  Physiology  and  Pathology”  in  1833.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  “ First  Physician  to  the  Queen  for 
Scotland.”  Died  in  Edinburgh  in  1859. 

Alix,  i'16ss',  or  Alice,  al'iss,  (called  by  the  older 
writers  Adela,  Ada,  and  Ala,)  a daughter  of  Theobald, 
(Thibaud  lc  Grand,)  Count  of  Champagne,  was  married 
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to  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  in  1160  ; died  in  1206. 
Her  son  became  King  Philippe  Auguste. 

Alix,  t'Rss',  (Matthieu  Francois,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  in  Paris  in  1738.  He  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Fulda,  and  wrote  a work  of  merit,  entitled  “Sur- 
gical Observations,”  (“ObservataChirurgica,”  1774-78.) 
Died  at  Briickenau  in  1782. 

Alix,  (Pierre,)  a French  priest,  born  at  Dole  in  1600, 
became  a canon  at  Besanjon.  He  defended  against  the 
pope,  in  several  tracts,  the  rights  of  his  chapter  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  archbishops.  Died  in  1676. 

Alix,  (P.  M.,)  a French  engraver,  born  1752  ; died  1809. 

Al-Jannabi  or  Al-Jannabius.  See  J annAbee. 

Al-Kader-Billah,  al-ka'dir  bil'la,  (i.e.  “mighty  by  the 
grace  of  God,”)  a caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  born  at 
Bagdad  about  947,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  991 ; died 
in  1031  or  1032.  He  received  and  protected  at  his  court 
Firdousee,  (Firdausi,)  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who 
fled  from  the  anger  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 

Al-Khhir-Biilah,  tl-ka'hjr  bil'la,  (i.e.  “victorious 
by  the  grace  of  God,”)  a caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  929.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  rendered  him  an  object  of  execration,  and  caused 
his  dethronement  after  a reign  of  rather  more  than  a year. 

Alkaios.  See  Alc/EUS. 

Al-Khsim-Ibn-Hammood,  (-Hammud,)  il-kt'- 
sim  Ib’n  htm'mobd',  a sultan  of  Cordova,  dethroned  by 
his  nephew  Yahya  in  1024. 

Al-Kdyim,  al-ki'yim  or  il-kl'yim,  a caliph  of  the 
house  of  Abbas,  succeeded  his  father  Al-Kader-Billah 
about  1031.  Died  in  1073. 

Alkemade,  van,  vin  tl-keh-ml'deh,  (Korn  ELIS,) 
a Dutch  antiquary,  born  in  1654.  He  was  first  commis- 
sioner of  import  and  export  duties  at  Rotterdam.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  a curious  treatise  on  old 
Dutch  customs  in  civil  life,  entitled  “ Nederlandsche 
Displechtigheden,”  (3  vols.,  1732.)  Died  in  1737. 

Al-Kliazrejee  or  Al-Khazreji,  il-Kiz'reh-jee',  an 
excellent  historian  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Alkhowarezmi,  tl-kow-t-rez'mee,  an  Arabian  math- 
ematician, lived  about  810-830  a.d.  He  was  librarian 
to  Al-Mamoon  at  Bagdad. 

Alkibiades.  See  Alcibiades. 

Alkindi,  Alkindus,  or  Alkendi.  See  Alchindus. 

Alkman.  See  Alcman. 

Alkmar  or  Alkmaar,  van,  vtn  tlk-mtR',  (Henry, 
or  Hinrek,)  a Low-German  poet,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  author  or  first  trans- 
lator of  a celebrated  poem  and  satire,  “Reynard  the 
Fox,”  which  he  published  in  Low  German  at  Liibeck  in 
1498.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  he  translated  it  from 
the  Walsch  (supposed  to  be  the  Walloon)  and  the 
French,  and  that  he  was  a schoolmaster  and  teacher  of 
virtue  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
original  is  lost,  if  it  ever  existed.  The  poem  of  Alk- 
mar is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  language,  and  has 
been  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Goethe 
produced  a modern  German  version  of  it  in  hexameters, 
which  has  been  splendidly  illustrated  by  Kaulbach. 

See  J.  Grimm,  “Die  Sage  von  Reinhart  Vos,”  1834. 

Allacci.  See  Allatius. 

Allainval,  t'liN'vil',  (L£onor  Jean  Christine 
Soulas — soo'lis'Ja  F rench  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Char- 
tres about  1700;  died  in  1753.  Although  he  assumed 
the  title  of  abbe,  he  never  entered  holy  orders.  Among 
his  best  works  is  “L’ficole  des  Bourgeois,”  (1728,)  a 
comedy  which  is  praised  by  La  Harpe. 

Allais,  t'li',  (Denys  Vairasse — vt'rtss',)  a French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  in  Languedoc, 
was  known  as  the  author  of  a political  romance  called 
the  “ History  of  the  Sevarambians,”  (“  Histoire  des 
Sevarambes,”  1677.) 

AlTam,  (Andrew,)  a learned  English  antiquary,  born 
near  Oxford  in  1655.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  1680. 
He  assisted  Wood  in  the  “ Athene  Oxonienses,”  and 
began  a “History  of  English  Cathedrals,”  the  comple- 
tion of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1685. 

Allamand,  t'lrmS.N',  (Jean  Nicolas  S£bastien,) 
a ohilosopher  and  naturalist,  born  at  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  1713.  In  1749  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
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losophy,  and  afterwards  of  natural  history,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  both  of  which  chairs  he  held  with 
credit  till  his  death  in  1787.  He  was  the  first  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  rendered  ar.  im- 
portant service  to  the  public  by  the  publication  of  the 
Historical  Dictionary  of  his  friend  Prosper  Marchand, 

( 1 758—9,)  which  the  latter  left  in  manuscript.  The  writ- 
ing was  so  minute  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a powerfu’ 
microscope  to  decipher  it. 

Allan,  tl'lan,  (David,)  a Scottish  historical  painter, 
sometimes  called  “the  Scotch  Hogarth,”  was  born  at 
Alloa  in  1 744.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1 764,  and  gained 
there  a gold  medal  for  his  picture  of  a Corinthian  maiden 
drawing  her  lover’s  profile  on  the  wall  by  the  shadow, 
which  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  He  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh about  1780,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  illus- 
trations of  Allan  Ramsay’s  “Gentle  Shepherd.”  He 
owes  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Hogarth  to  his  humorous 
designs  of  the  Roman  Carnival.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Cunningham,  “Lives  o<  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Allan,  tl'lan,  (George,)  an  English  attorney  and 
antiquary,  who  resided  at  Darlington,  was  a zealous 
student  of  national  antiquities.  He  contributed  to 
Hutchinson’s  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Durham,” 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Life  of  Bishop 
Trevor,”  (1776.)  Died  in  1800. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Allan,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  lyric  poet,  born  at  Kil- 
barchan  in  1774,  was  a weaver.  He  produced  a volume 
of  poems  in  1836.  Having  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  he  died  at  New  York  in  1841. 

Allan,  (Thomas.)  See  Allen. 

Allan,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  a Scottish  mineralogist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1777.  He  formed  a collection  of 
about  seven  thousand  specimens  of  minerals,  said  to  be 
the  finest  collection  in  Scotland.  His  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  was  extensive  and  accurate.  He  wrote  the 
article  Diamond  for  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and 
a work  on  Mineralogical  Nomenclature.  Died  in  1833. 

Allan,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  British  historical 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  studied  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  worked  some  years  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  visited  Circassia  and  Turkey,  and  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1814.  His  large  picture  of  the  “Circassian 
Captives”  was  purchased  for  1000  guineas  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  ninety-nine  other  subscribers.  He  afterwards 
painted  subjects  of  Scottish  history,  among  which  are 
the  “Parting  of  Charles  Stuart  and  Flora  Macdonald,” 
and  “The  Murder  of  Regent  Murray.”  He  was  elected 
academician  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1835, 
and  succeeded  Wilkie  in  1840  as  her  Majesty’s  limner 
for  Scotland.  From  1838  until  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  two  pictures  of  the  “Battle  of  Waterloo.” 
Died  in  1850. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
vol.  v.;  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

Allard,  t'ltR',  (Gui,)  a French  writer,  noted  for  his 
works  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  Dauphine.  Born 
at  Grenoble  about  1645;  died  in  1715. 

Allard,  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  general,  born  in 
Var  in  1785.  He  left  France  after  the  restoration  of 
1815,  and  went  to  Hindostan.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at  Lahore,  organized  his  army  after 
the  French  system,  and  became  general-in-chief.  Died 
in  India  in  1839. 

Allarde,  d\  dt'ltRd',  (Pierre  Gilbert  Leroi— leh- 
Rwt',)  Baron,  a French  political  economist,  born  at 
Montlufon  in  1749;  died  in  1809. 

Allart,  t'ltR',  (Mary  Gay,)  a novelist,  born  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  in  1750.  She  lived  a long  time  in  Paris,  and 
wrote  a successful  novel  called  “Albertine  de  Saint- 
Albe,”  (1818.)  She  also  made  an  elegant  French  trans- 
lation of  the  “Family  Secrets”  of  Miss  Pratt.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1821. 

Allatius,  41-la'she-us,  (Leo,)  [It.  Leone  Allacci, 
lt-o'nt  tl-ltt'chee,]  an  eminent  scholar  and  physician, 
born  at  Chios  (Scio)  in  1586,  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  taught  Greek  in  a college  of  Rome,  and  was 
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appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  lie  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  several  old 
Greek  works,  and  wrote  some  original  productions. 
Died  in  1669. 

Alle,  am,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Bologna  probably  about  1580.  lie  was 
an  admired  orator,  and  author  of  many  works  in  prose 
and  verse  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  (1613-54.) 

Al-lec'tus,  an  officer  of  Carausius,  King  of  Britain. 
Having  murdered  Carausius,  in  293,  he  usurped  the 
throne.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Roman  army 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  about  296  a.d. 

Allegrain,  jtl'gR&N',  (Christopiie  Gabriel,)  a dis- 
tinguished French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  about  1710. 
He  excelled  in  nude  figures.  Died  in  1 795- 

Allegrain,  (Etienne,)  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  a skilful  landscape-painter,  who  died  in  1736,  aged 
eighty. 

Allegretti,  al-li-gRet'tee,  (Antonio,)  a Florentine 
poet,  who  lived  (mostly  at  Rome)  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Allegretti,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Monte 
Prandone,  lived  between  1600  and  1650. 

Allegretti,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  as- 
trologer, born  at  Forll  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  an  extensive  reputation  as  a Latin  poet. 

Allegri.  See  Correggio. 

Allegri,  11-la'gRee,  (Alessandro,)  a satirical  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a native  of  Florence, 
and  excelled  in  burlesque  poetry.  The  purity  of  his 
language  was  recognized  by  the  Academy  Della  Crusca. 
Died  about  1596. 

Allegri,  (Gregorio,)  an  eminent  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome  about  1580,  was  a singer  in  the 
pontifical  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a relative  of 
the  painter  Correggio.  His  most  remarkable  work  is 
the  “ Miserere,”  which  is  still  performed  annually  in  the 
pope’s  chapel  during  the  holy  week.  Died  in  1652. 

See  Burney’s  “Musical  Tour  in  Italy.” 

Allegrini,  11-11-gRee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a distin- 
guished Italian  painter,  born  at  Gubbio  in  1587.  He 
worked  at  Rome  and  Genoa  in  oil  and  fresco.  Died  in 
1663. 

Allegrini,  (Francesco,)  a designer  and  engraver, 
born  at  Florence  in  1729.  Died  about  1785. 

Allein  or  Alleine,  dl'len,  (Joseph,)  an  English  non- 
conformist divine,  born  at  Devizes  in  1633,  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  became  curate  to  Mr.  Newton  at  Taun- 
ton in  1655,  and  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662. 
Continuing  to  preach  frequently,  he  was  committed  to 
Ilchester  jail  in  1663,  fined  one  hundred  marks,  and  im- 
prisoned one  year.  He  again  suffered  similar  persecu- 
tion in  1665,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  prema- 
turely in  1668,  leaving  several  religious  works,  one  of 
which,  “An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,”  (1672,)  is 
highly  esteemed  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

See  A.  Duff’s  “ Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Alleine August 
Rische,  “ Leben  J.  Alleins  weiland  Predigers  zu  Taunton,”  Biele- 
feld, (?)  1850 ; “ Life  and  Death  of  J.  Alleine,”  London,  1672. 

Allein  or  Alleine,  (Richard,)  an  English  noncon- 
formist minister,  born  about  1610,  was  rector  of  Batcombe, 
in  Somersetshire.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “Vindication  of  Godliness,”  (“Vindici®  Pietatis,” 
1663,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1681. 

Allemand.  See  Lallemand. 

Allemand,  tl'mSN',  (Georges,)  a French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Nancy,  lived  in  Paris  about  1650. 

Allemand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  painter,  was 
a pupil  of  J.  Vernet.  He  lived  at  Rome,  and  painted 
some  fine  landscapes  in  the  Corsini  palace  in  1750. 

Allemand,  itl'mSN',  (Zacharie  Jacques  Theodore,) 
a French  admiral,  born  at  Port  Louis,  in  Mauritius,  in 
1762.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a cabin-boy.  In 
1 792  he  was  made  captain,  and  captured  many  British 
merchant- vessels  between  1793  and  1800.  He  rose 
gradually  by  his  activity  and  skill  to  the  station  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1809.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which  Coch- 
rane attempted  to  destroy  with  fire-ships  at  the  Isle  of 
Aix  in  1809.  Died  in  1826. 

Allemanni,  Sl-li-mUn'nee,  (Pietro,)  of  Ascoli,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  flourished  between  1470  and  1490. 
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Allemant.  See  Lallkmant  and  Lalamant. 

Allen,  Al'len,  (Alexander,)  an  English  philologist, 
a son  of  John  Allen  (1771-1839)  noticed  below,  born  at 
1 lackney,  near  Dindon,  in  1814.  He  was  a good  classical 
scholar,  and  an  excellent  teacher.  He  wrote  articles  for 
the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia”  and  for  Smith’s  “ Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  and  published  seve- 
ral works  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Died  in  1842. 

Al'len,  (David  Oliver,)  an  American  missionary, 
bom  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  He  laboured 
many  years  in  India,  whither  he  went  about  1827,  and 
published  “ India,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (2d  edition, 
1858.)  Died  in  1863. 

Al'len  or  Al'en,  (Edmond,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  in  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a number  of  works.  Died 
in  1559- 

Allen,  (Ephraim  W.,)  born  about  1780,  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  editor  of  the  “Newburyport  Herald.” 
In  his  office  William  Lloyd  Garrison  learned  the  art  of 
printing.  (See  Garrison.)  Died  in  1846. 

Allen,  (E'than,)  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  born  at  Litchfield,  in  Connecticut,  about  1742.  He 
settled,  when  young,  in  Vermont,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  famous  “Green  Mountain  Boys.”  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1775,  at  the  head  of  only  eighty-three  men,  he 
took  the  forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  while  on  an  expedition  to  take 
Montreal,  he  fell  in  with  a much  larger  force  of  British 
troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.  He  remained  in  cap- 
tivity above  two  years  and  a half,  when  he  was  exchanged 
for  Colonel  Campbell,  an  English  officer.  After  his  re- 
lease he  was  appointed  general  of  the  state  militia.  He 
died  suddenly,  February  13,  1789.  Besides  a narrative 
of  his  captivity,  and  some  writings  of  a political  char- 
acter, he  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Reason  the  only  Oracle 
of  Man,”  in  which  he  advocated  pure  Deism. 

See  “ Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  ’76,”  by  H. 
W.  De  Puy  ; Life  of  Ethan  Allen,  in  Sparks’s  “ American  Biogra- 
phyHugh  Moore,  “ Memoir  of  Colonel  E,  Allen,”  Plattsburg,  1854. 

Allen,  (Henry,)  a religious  enthusiast,  born  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  1748.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  in  Nova  Scotia  who  taught  that  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
their  state  of  innocence,  had  a spiritual  existence  with- 
out bodies,  and  that  all  human  beings  are  emanations 
from  the  same  great  Spirit,  and  were  present  with  our 
first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall,  and 
participated  in  the  original  ti  ansgression.  He  published 
a collection  of  hymns,  and  several  religious  treatises  and 
sermons.  Died  in  1784. 

Allen,  (John,)  an  Irish  prelate,  bom  at  Dublin  in 
1476,  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  152S.  He  was 
killed  in  1534  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a son  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  during  a rebellion. 

Allen,  (John,)  a Puritan  divine,  bom  in  England  in 
1596,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  as  first  minister 
in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1671. 

Allen,  (John,)  M.D.,  an  English  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  wrote  a 
valuable  work  in  Latin  entitled  a “ Synopsis  of  Universal 
Practical  Medicine,”  (“Synopsis  Uni  vers®  Medicin® 
Practic®,”)  which  aims  to  give  in  a succinct  form  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  all  ages  re- 
specting the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases.  He  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1730.  Died  in  1741. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Allen,  (John,)  a dissenting  layman,  born  at  Truro, 
England,  in  1771.  He  was  the  master  of  an  academy  at 
Hackney.  Besides  other  writings  of  a religious  charac- 
ter, he  was  the  author  of  a valuable  and  learned  work 
entitled  “Modern  Judaism,  or  a Brief  Account  of  the 
Opinions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,”  (1816,) 
said  to  be  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the  language. 
Died  in  1S39. 

Allen,  (John,)  M.D.,  a British  writer  on  constitu- 
tional history,  metaphysics,  etc.,  was  born  at  Bedford, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1770.  He  studied  medicine  and 
metaphysics  at  Edinburgh,  and  “ was  eminent  in  that  fa- 
mous school  of  metaphysics,”  says  Brougham,  “ for  his  ex- 
tensive learning  and  unrivalled  power  of  subtle  reason- 
ing.” In  1795  he  published  “ Illustrations  of  Hume’s  Es- 
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say  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity.”  lie  contributed 
many  political  and  historical  articles  to  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review,”  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a learned 
and  luminous  “ Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England,”  (1830.)  His  intimacy 
with  Lord  Holland  was  such,  says  Lord  Brougham,  that 
‘‘in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  [Mr.  Allen]  shared  all  his 
thoughts,  and  was  never  a day  apart  from  him.”  He 
was  master  of  Dulwich  College  for  many  years.  Died 
in  1843. 

See  Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  III.," 
Second  Series;  Sydney  Smith,  “Memoirs.” 

Allen,  (Joseph  W.,)  an  English  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  1803.  He  was  reduced  in 
his  youth  to  the  necessity  of  painting  scenes  for  the 
theatre,  and  became  principal  scene-painter  at  the  Olym- 
pic Theatre,  the  success  of  which  was  greatly  promoted 
by  his  skill.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  pastoral,  landscape,  and  simple,  quiet,  rural 
scenery.  The  style  of  his  later  works  was  vitiated  by 
“ brilliant  effects  ” obtained  at  the  expense  of  fidelity  to 
nature.  Died  in  1852. 

Allen,  (Moses,)  an  American  patriot,  a brother  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  was  born  at  Northampton  in  1748. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Savannah,  and  was  drowned  in  1779  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  a prison-ship. 

Allen,  (Paul,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist,  born 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1775.  He  was  for  seve- 
ral years  editor  of  the  “Morning  Chronicle,”  published 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  died  in  1826.  His  principal 
works  are  a volume  of  “ Original  Poems,  Serious  and 
Entertaining,”  and  a large  poem  in  five  cantos,  entitled 
“Noah.” 

Allen,  (Richard,)  an  English  Baptist  minister  of 
London,  published  “ Ecclesiastical  Biography,”  (“  Bio- 
graphia  Ecclesiastica,”  2 vols.,  1690.)  Died  in  London 
in  1717. 

Allen,  (Samuel,)  a London  merchant,  who  came  to 
New  England  about  1690,  and  was  subsequently  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  Died  in  1705. 

Allen,  (Solomon,)  an  American  divine  and  patriot, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  was  born  in  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  in  1751.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  While  in  the 
army,  he  was  ordered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson  to 
carry  from  Andre  to  Arnold  the  letter  which  informed 
the  latter  of  Andre’s  capture  and  enabled  Arnold  to 
make  his  escape.  Died  in  1821. 

Allen,  (Stephen,)  a distinguished  citizen  of  New 
York,  born  in  that  city  in  July,  1767.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1821.  While  commissioner  for 
visiting  prisons,  he  proposed  the  erection  of  a State 
prison  at  Sing  Sing.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
originators  of  the  project  for  supplying  New  York  with 
water  from  Croton  River,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Board. 
He  perished  in  the  steamer  Henry  Clay,  which  was 
burned  in  July,  1852. 

See  Hunt’s  “ Lives  of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  ii. 

Allen,  (Stephen  M.,)  an  American  merchant  and 
banker,  born  at  Burton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1819.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  donations  to  various 
literary  institutions. 

See  Livingston’s  “ Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,”  New  York, 
1854. 

Allen,  Alleyn,  or  Allan,  pronounced  alike  il'len, 
(Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician  of  high  reputation, 
born  at  Uttoxeter  in  1542.  He  refused  a bishopric  from 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and 
lived  much  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. He  was  a great  collector  of  manuscripts,  historical 
and  antiquarian.  Among  his  few  publications  is  a copy 
(made  with  his  own  hand)  of  Ptolemy’s  work  on  As- 
trology, (“De  Astrorum  Judiciis,”)  to  which  he  added 
some  explanatory  notes.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Wood,  “ Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Allen,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1572  or 
1 573,  was  a Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Died  in  1636. 

Allen,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  naval  commander, 
born  in  Suffolk.  He  was  appointed  in  1664  commodore 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  sent  to  punish  the 
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Algerine  pirates,  and  in  the  same  year  he  gained  a vic- 
tory over  the  Dutch  near  Gibraltar.  He  became  a rear- 
admiral  in  1665,  and  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  which 
under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  defeated  the  Dutch  near 
the  southeast  coast  of  England  in  1666.  Died  about 
1680. 

See  Charnock,  “Biographia  Navalis.” 

Allen  or  Allein,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1682,  became  rector  of  Kettering  in 
1715.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Practice  of  a Holy 
Life,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1755. 

Allen,  (Rev.  Thomas,)  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1743,  was  the  first  min- 
ister of  Pittsfield.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762, 
and  was  ordained  at  Pittsfield  in  1764.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  he  warmly  supported  the  popular  cause, 
and  served  as  chaplain  at  White  Plains,  Ticonderoga, 
etc.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the  army. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  published  sermons,  letters, 
etc.  Died  in  1810.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Allen,  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Allen,  (Thomas,)  an  English  topographical  writer 
and  engraver,  bom  about  1803.  He  published,  among 
other  works  illustrated  by  his  own  hand,  “ The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Parts  ad- 
jacent,” (4  vols.,  1827-8.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  July,  1833. 

Allen,  Alan,  or  Alleyn,  (William,)  Cardinal, born 
in  Lancashire  in  1532,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  the 
University  of.  Douay  in  1571,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  in  order  that  he  might  superin- 
tend the  Catholic  interests  in  England  after  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  should  have  conquered  that  country.  He  left 
a number  of  works  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1594. 

See  Fitzherbert,  “Epitome  Vita;  Cardinalis  Alani,”  1608;  a 
“ Life  of  Allen  ” in  the  folio  Brussels  edition  of  Dodd’s  “ Church 
History;”  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Allen,  (William,)  a chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
assisted  Dr.  Franklin  in  establishing  the  College  of 
Philadelphia;  but  in  the  Revolution  he  took  sides  with 
the  royalists.  Died  in  1780.  His  son,  Andrew  Allen, 
also  became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  like  his 
father,  sided  in  the  Revolution  with  the  British. 

Allen,  (William,)  an  English  chemist  and  philan- 
thropist, born  in  London  in  August,  1770,  was  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  became  a pupil  and  as- 
sistant of  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  chemist,  of  Plough 
Court,  and  acquired  distinction  as  a pharmaceutical 
chemist.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  a lecturer  on  chem- 
istry at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  in  1804  gave  a course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
at  the  request  of  his  friend,  H.  Davy.  He  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1807,  and  was  associated 
with  W.  PI.  Pepys  in  researches  on  respiration  and  car- 
bonic acid.  (See  Pepys.)  William  Allen  was  an  active 
promoter  of  various  benevolent  and  refofmatory  en- 
terprises, and  devoted  much  time  to  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  poor.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  meet- 
ings of  his  Society  in  1818,  and  accompanied  Stephen 
Grellet,  a noted  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a 
religious  visit  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  returned 
in  1820,  after  they  had  traversed  Russia  from  north  to 
south  and  visited  various  cities  in  Turkey  and  Italy. 

In  1822  he  went  to  Vienna  to  see  Alexander,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  whom  he  had  a long  and  satisfactory 
interview  in  relation  to  schools,  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
Greeks.  In  1825  he  founded  two  manual-labour  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  at  Lindfield,  Sussex. 
He  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  on  religious 
and  philanthropic  missions  in  18^2  and  1833.  He  con- 
tributed several  papers  on  chemistry  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions.  Died  at  Lindfield  in  1843. 

See  “Life  of  William  Allen,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspond- 
ence,” 2 vols.,  1847. 

Allen,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  American  biographer, 
born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1784.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and  was  president  of  Bow- 
doin  College  from  1820  to  1839.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Channing  as  regent  in  Harvard  College.  In  1809  lie 
published  “ The  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  (3d 

(J®”  See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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edition,  enlarged,  1857.)  Among  his  works  are  "Wun- 
nissoo,”  a poem,  (1856;)  and  “Psalms  and  Hymns,  with 
many  Original  Hymns,”  (1835.)  Died  in  July,  1868. 

Allen,  (William  Henry,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1784.  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  lieutenant  under  Captain  Decatur 
in  the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Mace- 
donian, October  25,  1812.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  sailed  in  the  Argus,  and  took  many 
prizes.  In  August,  1813,  he  was  killed  in  a fight  between 
the  Argus  and  the  Pelican,  and  his  vessel  was  captured. 

Allen,  (William  Howard,)  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1 792.  He  took 
command  of  the  Argus  when  Captain  William  Henry 
Allen  was  disabled  by  a mortal  wound  in  August,  1813. 
He  was  killed  in  a fight  with  pirates  near  Matanzas  in 
November,  1822. 

Allende,  Al-ygn'dA,  (J.,)  a Mexican  officer,  who  in 
1810  joined  Hidalgo  in  the  revolt  against  Spain  and 
rendered  efficient  service  to  the  cause.  He  was  cap- 
tured and  shot  in  July,  1811. 

Allent,  iff  5n',  ( Pierre  A lexandre  Joseph,  ) a French 
general,  born  at  Saint  Omer  in  1772.  After  the  resto- 
ration he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  national  guard, 
and  counsellor  of  state.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the 
Imperial  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  of  the  Sieges  it  has 
directed,”  (1805,)  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1837. 

Alldon-du-Lac,  iffA'iN'  dii  ltk,  (Jean  Louis,)  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Saint  Etienne  in  1723,  was 
postmaster  at  that  place.  He  published  “ Memoirs  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Lyonnois,  Forez,  and  Beaujolois,”  (2 
vols.,  1765,)  and  “Melanges  of  Natural  History,”  (2  vols., 
1762,)  both  works  of  merit.  He  died,  it  is  supposed, 
about  1770. 

Allerstein,  Allerstain,  3.1'ler-stTn',  or  Hallerstein, 
a German  Jesuit,  born  about  1700,  went  as  a missionary 
to  China.  He  stated  the  population  of  China  in  1760  at 
196,837,977.  Died  at  Pekin  about  1777. 

Allestree  or  Allestry,  auls'tre,  (Richard,)  an  emi- 
nent English  divine,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1619.  He 
served  in  the  royalist  army  in  the  civil  war,  and  at  the 
restoration  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  His  lectures,  which  were  continued  about 
twenty  years,  are  commended  by  Bishop  Fell.  A volume 
of  his  sermons  was  published  in  1669  and  1684.  Died 
in  1681. 

See  Wood,  “Athene  Oxonienses.” 

Allestry,  auls'tre,  (Jacob,)  an  English  poet,  born 
about  1653  ; died  in  1686. 

Alletz,i  lis', (Pierre  Edouard,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  wrote  “Walpole,”  a dra- 
matic poem,  (1825,)  an  “Essay  on  Man,  or  the  Accord- 
ance of  Philosophy  with  Religion,”  (2  vols.,  1835,)  and 
“Sketches  of  Moral  Suffering,”  (“Esquisses  de  la  Souf- 
france  morale,”  2 vols.,  1836,)  which  is  his  principal 
work.  He  was  consul  at  Barcelona  when  he  died  in  1850. 

Alletz,  (Pons-Augustin— piN'zo'gus'ffiN',)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1703.  He  worked  for 
the  booksellers  of  Paris,  and  compiled  a number  of  sue- 
cessful  works,  some  of  which  were  popular  school-books. 
Among  his  works  are  a “History  of  the  Popes,”  (1776;) 
“ L’Agronome,”  a treatise  on  farming,  (1760;)  an  “ Epi- 
tome of  Grecian  History,”  (1764 ;)  and  a Synopsis  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  called  “Catechism  for  Adults  ” 
(“Catechisme  de  Page  mur.’j  Died  at  Paris  in  1785. 

See  QlArard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Alley,  Al'Ie,  (Rev.  Jerome,)  a theologian,  born  proba- 
bly in  Ireland  in  1760,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  became  rector  of  Beaulieu  and  Drumcarr 
Among  his  works  is  “Vindicia:  Christiana:,  or  a Com- 
parative Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian  Religions,”  (1826.) 

Alley  or  Alleigh,  Al'lc,  (William,)  an  English 
bishop,  born  at  Great  Wycombe  about  1512.  He  became 
a zealous  Protestant  minister,  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
resigned  his  cure.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
appointed  reader  of  the  divinity  lecture  in  Saint  Paul’s, 
London.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1560! 


He  translated  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and 
left  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1571. 

Alleyn  or  Allen,  Al'len,  (Edward,)  a celebrated 
English  actor,  born  in  London  in  1566,  was  a friend  or 
companion  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
owners  and  managers  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  London, 
and  amassed  a large  fortune,  which  he  spent  in  acts  of 
munificence.  He  founded,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
Dulwich  College,  finished  about  1618,  and  by  his  last 
will  endowed  twenty  almshouses.  The  college  was 
founded  for  the  support  of  one  master,  (whose  family 
name  must  always  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  founder,) 
one  warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor  men,  six  poor  women, 
and  for  the  education  and  support  of  twelve  boys.  Died 
in  1626. 

See  J.  P.  Collier,  “ Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,”  etc. 

Al'll-bond,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, was  rector  of  Bradwell.  He  wrote  a 
satirical  poem,  “ Rustic  Description  of  the  Oxford  Acad- 
emy lately  reformed,”  (“  Rustica  Academiae  Oxoniensis 
nuper  reformatae  Descriptio,”  1648,)  and  is  called  by 
Anthony  Wood  an  excellent  Latin  poet  Died  in  1655. 

Al'll-bone,  (Samuel  Austin,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  entitled  “ A Critical  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors.” 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1858,  the 
second  in  1870,  and  the  third,  completing  the  work,  in 
1871.  The  plan,  which  is  as  happy  as  it  is  novel,  is  to 
give  a succinct  biography  of  each  author,  accompanied 
by  copious  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  the  most  crie- 
brated  critics.  The  wotk  contains  notices  of  nearly 
50,000  authors.  Mr.  Allibone  has  al-o  contributed  to 
numerous  periodicals,  and  since  May,  1879,  has  been 
librarian  at  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York. 

Allier,  (Achille,)  a French  artist  and  antiquary, 
born  in  the  Bourbonnais  in  1807  01  1808.  He  described 
some  antiquities  of  his  native  province  in  “ Esquisses 
Bourbonnaises.”  (1832.)  and  began,  in  1833,  to  issue,  in 
numbers,  “ L’Ancien  Bourbonnais,”  a splendid  work  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Bourbonnais,  with 
plates  designed  by  himself.  He  died  in  1836,  leaving  it 
unfinished. 

Allier,  (Antoine,)  a French  sculptor,  bom  at  Em- 
brun  in  1793.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Philopoe- 
men  and  Eloquence,  and  busts  of  Sully  and  Arago. 

Allier,  (Louis,)  called  also  Hauteroche,  a French 
antiquary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1 766.  He 
visited  the  Troad  and  Asia  Minor,  collected  many  Greek 
medals, and  wroteseveral  antiquarian  treatises;  died  1827. 

Allies,  (Jabkz,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  Wor- 
cestershire in  1787  ; died  in  1856. 

Allingham,  (Helen,)  an  English  artist  on  wood 
and  in  water-colours.  She  was  born  in  1S4S,  and 
married  to  Mr.  William  Allingham  in  1874. 

Ailing-ham,  (John  Till,)  a popular  English  dra- 
matic writer,  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  a native  of  London,  and  belonged  to 
the  legal  profession. 

Allingham,  ( W illt  am,  ) a poet,  bom  at  Ballyshannon, 
Ireland,  about  1828.  He  published  a Tolume  of  poems 
in  1850,  and  “Day  and  Night  Songs”  in  1854.  His 
poem  entitled  “Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland  ” (in  12 
chapters,  1864)  was  very  favourably  leceived.  He  has 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Customs  in  England,  and 
a literary  pension  was  granted  him  in  1864.  Ten  yeais 
later  he  became  editor  of  “ Fraset’s  Magazine  ” in  succes- 
sion to  J.  A.  Froude. 

Allio,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  sculptor,  worked  at 
Milan  about  1750.  Ilis  brother  Tommaso  was  also  a 
sculptor  at  Milan. 

Allioli.  (Joseph  Franz.)  a German  theologian,  bom 
at  Sulzbach  in  1793.  He  became  p ofessorof  theology 
at  Munich  in  1826,  and  provost  of  the  cathedral  of 
Augsburg  about  1838.  He  made  a translation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  German,  (1830,  6th  edition, 
1830-45,)  which  was  approved  by  the  pope,  and  wrote 
several  religious  works.  He  died  in  1873. 

Allioni,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  emi- 
nent botanist,  bom  at  Turin  in  1725.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  bot  inv  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  F-l- 
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low  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Madrid,  and  Got- 
tingen. Like  his  friend  Haller,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“ Flora  of  Piedmont,”  (“  Flora  Pedemontana,  etc.,”  3 
vols.,  17S5,)  by  which  he  acquired  a durable  reputation. 
He  wrote  an  able  medical  work,  entitled  “Synopsis 
of  the  Present  Condition  of  Diseases,”  (“Conspectus 
Praesentanea;  Morborum  Conditionis,”  1793.)  Died  in 
1804. 

See  M.  F.  Bun'Iva,  “ Reflexions  sur  toutes  les  ouvrages  publics  et 
inedits  du  Dr.  C.  Allioni,  avec  des  notices  historiques  concemant  sa 
Vie,”  Turin;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Genfinle.” 

Alliot,  t^eV,  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  and 
other  malignant  ulcers. 

Allison.  See  Alison. 

AFli-son,  (Francis,)  a Presbyterian  minister,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1705.  He  became  a professor  and  vice-pro- 
vost of  the  Philadelphia  College  about  1755.  Died  in  1777. 

Allix,  i'liks',  (Jacques  Alexandre  Franqois,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Percy  (Manche)  in  1776,  served 
as  colonel  at  Marengo,  1800.  Died  in  1836. 

Allix,  (Pierre,)  a French  Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Alcn^on  111  1041.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew 
and  classical  literature.  The  sermons  he  preached  at 
Cbaremon  in  opposition  to  Bossuet  were  much  admired. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1085  he  took 
r<  fuge  in  England,  learned  the  English  language,  and 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salis- 
bury, (1690.)  His  principal  work,  “Reflexions  on  the 
Books  of  the  Holy  Scripture,”  (1688  ) is  highly  esteemed, 
and  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1717. 

Allman,  (George  James,)  a British  botanist  and 
naturalist,  born  in  1812.  He  was  successively  professor 
of  Botany  in  Dublin  University  and  professor  of  Natural 
Histcry  at  Edinburgh.  Hts  most  important  works  are 
“A  Monograph  of  the  Freshwater  Polyzoa,”  (1856,) 
and  “ A Monograph  of  the  Gymno-blastic  Hydroids,” 
(1871.)  He  became  President  of  the  Linnean  Society 
in  1874,  and  received  a gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  in  1878  for  his  researches. 

Allon,  (Henry,)  a leading  Congregationalist  minister 
and  wiiter,  born  in  1818.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
“ British  Quarterly  Review  ” since  1865. 

Allori^  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1535,  was  a pupil  of  Angelo 
Bronzino,  his  uncle,)  and  an  imitator  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  adorned  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Florence  with  paintings  in  fresco  and  oil.  His  master- 
pieces are  “The  La-t  Judgment,”  “Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors,”  and  “The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.” 
Died  in  1607. 

Allori,  (Cristokano,)  a celebrated  painter,  a son  of 
Alessandro,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1577. 
He  excelled  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  and 
was  a superior  portrait-painter.  Hts  works  are  scarce, 
and  exquisitely  finished.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
a Magdalen,  and  the  “ Miracle  of  San  Giuliauo,”  in  the 
Putt  gallery  Died  about  1620. 

Al'lot,  (Robert,)  is  believed  to  have  been  the  com- 
piler of  a valuable  collection  of  early  poetry,  entitled 
“England’s  Parnassus,”  (London,  1600,)  in  the  compila- 
tion of  which  he  showed  good  taste  and  judgment. 

Allou,  i'loo',  (Charles  Nicolas,)  a French  arch- 
eologist, born  in  Paris  in  1787.  He  wrote  an  “Essay 
on  the  Universality  of  the  French  Language,”  (1828.) 

Allouette,  de  V,  deh  lS'loo'St',  [Lat.  Alauda'nus,] 
(Franqois,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Vertus  about 
1530,  was  president  of  the  court  of  Sedan,  and  master 
of  requests.  He  wrote  many  works  on  genealogy,  civil 
law,  the  history  of  the  Gauls,  etc.  Died  about  1608. 

Allston,  aul'stQn,  (Joseph,)  an  American,  born  in 
1778,  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1812.  His 
wife  was  Theodosia,  the  only  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Died  in  1816. 

Allston,  (Robert  Francis  Withers,)  an  American 
planter,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  his  native  State  in  1856.  He  distinguished 


himself  as  an  agriculturist,  and  made  improvements  tn 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Died  in  April,  1864. 

Allston,  (Washington,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  artists,  born  at  Waccamaw,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, November  5,  1779.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health 
in  early  childhood,  he  was  sent  to  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  he  remained  at  school  ten  years.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1 796,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1800.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Charleston, 
and  in  1801  embarked  for  England,  accompanied  by 
Malbone,  the  painter,  whom  he  had  previously  known 
at  Newport,  and  with  whom  he  formed  a warm  and 
lasting  friendship.  The  following  year  he  exhibited  in 
London  several  pictures,  one  of  which,  a “French  Sol- 
dier telling  a Story,”  attracted  very  favourable  notice. 
He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years.  While  at  Rome 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Coleridge,  of  whose  extra- 
ordinary genius  he  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms.  In 
1809  he  returned  to  America,  and  soon  after  married  a 
sister  of  William  E.  Channing,  the  eminent  Unitarian 
divine.  He  again  sailed  for  England  in  1811,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  London,  where  he  had  resided  but 
a short  time  when  he  met  with  a severe  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  wife.  In  1818  he  was  elected  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  America. 
He  had  previously  finished  his  great  historical  painting 
of  “The  Dead  Man  revived  by  Elisha’s  Bones,”  for 
which  he  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion. Among  Mr.  Allston’s  most  celebrated  pictures 
are  “Jacob’s  Dream;”  “Elijah  in  the  Desert;”  “The 
Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun;”  and  “Spalatro’s  Vision  of  the 
Bloody  Hand.”  He  was  engaged  on  a large  painting  of 
“Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  when  he  died,  July  9,  1843.  In 
addition  to  his  genius  as  a painter,  Allston  possessed 
poetic  talent  of  a high  order.  He  was  the  author  of 
“The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and  other  Poems,”  pub- 
lished in  1813. 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Allston  became  ac- 
quainted with  Washington  Irving,  who  thus  describes 
him:  “There  was  something  to  me  inexpressibly  en- 
gaging in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Allston.  I do 
not  think  I have  ever  been  more  completely  captivated 
on  a first  acquaintance.  He  was  of  a light,  graceful 
form,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  black  silken  hair  waving 
and  curling  round  a pale,  expressive  countenance.  Every- 
thing about  him  bespoke  the  man  of  intellect  and  refine- 
ment. His  conversation  was  copious,  animated,  and 
highly  graphic,  warmed  by  a genial  sensibility  and  be- 
nevolence, and  enlivened  at  times  by  a chaste  and  gentle 
humour.  . . . His  memory  I hold  in  reverence  and 
affection,  as  one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intel- 
lectual beings  that  ever  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship.” 

See  Dunlap,  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  Amer- 
ica,” vol.  i.;  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists;”  also,  article  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  “ North  American  Review,”  vol.  1.  p.  358. 

Allut,  f 'lii',  (Antoine,)  born  at  Montpellier,  in  France, 
in  1743,  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  became,  while  very 
young,  a contributor  to  the  “Encyclopedic.”  He  was 
executed  by  the  Jacobins  in  1794. 

Ally,  (Ali.)  See  Alee. 

Almada,  de,  di  il-mi'nj,  (Al'varo  Vas,)  a ramous 
Portuguese  warrior,  was  created  Count  of  Avranches  by 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  He  was  a loyal  adherent  of 
Dom  Pedro,  regent  of  Portugal,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1449. 

Almagro,  de,  di  ffl-mJ'gRo,  (Diego,)  a bold  and 
enterprising  Spanish  officer,  who  was  the  principal  asso- 
ciate of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  lie  was  a found- 
ling, born  about  1464,  and  went  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune.  About  1525,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  conquer  Peru.  This 
object  they  effected  with  a very  small  force  about  1 533- 
(See  Pizarro,  Francisco.)  In  1534  Almagro  was  ap- 
pointed adelantado  (governor)  of  the  region  which  lies 
southward  from  Peru.  He  extended  the  conquests  of 
the  Spanish  power  into  Chili  in  1 535>  after  which  he  cap- 
tured Cuzco  from  the  army  of  Pizarro,  who  had  become 
his  perfidious  enemy.  In  a decisive  battle,  fought  near 
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Cuzco  in  1538,  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  Pizarro,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  America;”  Prescott,  “Conquest 
of  Peru,”  vol.  i.;  Herrera,  “Historia.” 

Almagro,  de,  (Diego,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
about  1520,  assisted  to  revenge  his  father’s  death  by  the 
assassination  of  Pizarro.  After  the  defeat  of  his  asso- 
ciates by  De  Castro,  he  was  betrayed  and  put  to  death 
in  1542. 

Al-Mahdee  or  Al-Mahdi,  (founder  of  the  sect  of 
Almohades.)  See  Aboo-Aisdillah-Mohammed. 

Almalidee  or  Almahdi,  Jl-mJh'dee',  or,  more  fully, 
Almahdi  Billah,  (i.e.  “the  director  by  the  grace  of 
God,”)  the  third  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  776  A.D.  Died  in  785. 

Almain,  il'miN',  (Jacques,)  a French  theological 
writer,  who  was  a native  of  Sens.  Died  in  1515. 

Al-Makhzoomee  or  Al-Maklizumi,  S.l-miiv-zoo'- 
mee,  a distinguished  historian  and  poet  of  Mohammedan 
Spain,  born  in  1190.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Tunis.  Died  in  1256. 

Al-Makkari.  See  Makkaree. 

Al-Makin.  See  Elmacin. 

Al-Makreezee  or  -Makrizi.  See  Makreezee. 

Al-Malek  or  Al-Melik.  See  Malik. 

Al-Mamoon.  See  Mamoon. 

Al-Mansoor,  Al-Mansur,  Al-Mansour,  or  Al- 
Manqour,  al-ma.n'soor'',  written  also  Almanzor  and 
Almansor,  (“the  Victorious,”)  the  surname  by  which 
Aboo-Amir  (a'boo  i'mir)  -Mohammed,  the  minister 
of  Hisharn  II.,  Sultan  of  Cordova,  is  generally  known. 
Born  near  Algeziras  in  939  A.D.,  he  began  his  career  as 
a bookseller  and  scribe ; but  he  soon  found  means  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  sultan,  and  at 
length,  by  his  talents  and  address,  succeeded  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  all  the  real  power  in  the  state,  Hisharn 
retaining  only  the  name  of  sovereign.  His  internal  ad- 
ministration is  said  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  justice,  than  was  his  military  career  for 
brilliant  success.  Died  in  1002. 

Alma-Tadema,  (Lawrence,)  a distinguished 
painter,  born  at  Dronryp  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1836, 
received  his  artistic  education  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  completed  his  studies  under  Baron 
H.  Leys.  Subsequently  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
has  resided  for  many  years.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  London  Royal  Academy  in  1876,  and  an  Academi- 
cian in  1879.  He  has  had  several  foreign  honours  and 
decorations  conferred  on  him.  The  subjects  of  most  of 
his  principal  pictures  are  taken  from  ancient  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Egypt. 

Almeida,  (Manoel,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  at 
Viseu  in  1580.  He  passed  ten  years  in  Abyssinia, 
(1622-32,)  and  collected  materials  for  a “History  ot 
Ethiopia,  ’ which  was  published  by  B.  Tellez  in  1660; 
it  is  said  to  be  a work  of  decided  merit.  Died  at  Goa 
in  1646. 

Almeida,  de,  d&  3.1-mVe-di,  (Antonio,)  a Portu- 
guese surgeon,  born  in  BeiraT about  1760.  He  published 
“Surgical  Works,”  (“Obras  Cirurgicas,”  4 vols.,  1814.) 
Died  in  1822. 

Almeida,  de,  (Brites,  bRee'tSs,)  a heroine  who  has 
been  called  “the  Portuguese  Joan  of  Arc,”  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  followed 
the  business  of  a baker.  When  her  native  village  (Al- 
jubarotta)  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1386,  she  is 
said  to  have  killed  several  soldiers  with  a baker’s  shovel, 
which  was  religiously  preserved  as  a memorial  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Aljubarotta  through  several  generations. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Gdnlrale.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Dorn  Francisco,)  the  first  Portuguese 
Viceroy  of  India,  a son  of  the  Count  of  Abrantes,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 
wars,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1505,  and 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cochin.  By  his 
courage  and  prudence  he  greatly  extended  the  dominion 
of  Portugal.  When  Albuquerque  arrived  in  1508  with 
a commission  to  supersede  the  viceroy,  Almeida  refused 
at  first  to  resign  the  office,  and  arrested  the  admiral. 


About  the  end  of  1508,  Almeida  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  near  the  coast  of  India.  Soon 
after  this  victory  he  gave  up  the  command  to  his  rival, 
and  embarked  for  Portugal  in  November,  1509;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  was  killed  in  an  af- 
fray with  a band  of  Caffres,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1510.  Thus  obscurely  perished,  by  the  hands 
of  savages,  a man  who  had  humbled  the  potentates  of 
India  and  rendered  his  country’s  flag  triumphant  on  the 
Eastern  seas. 

See  Barbos,  “Decadas  da  Asia;”  Faria  v Souza,  “Asia  Por- 
tugueza.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Lorenzo,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
distinguished  for  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  for  bravery  and  military  talents,  fell  in  a sea- 
fight  with  the  Egyptians  near  Choul,  in  1508, 

See  J0A0  de  Barros,  “ Decada  quarta;”  Fakia  v Souza,  “Asia 
Portugueza.” 

Almeida,  de,  (Nicolao  Tolentino — to-ltn-tee'no,) 
a Portuguese  satirical  poet,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1745.  He 
published  a volume  of  poems  in  1802.  It  is  stated  that 
his  superiority  in  satire  was  snch  that  he  had  neither 
rivals  nor  imitators.  Died  in  1811. 

Almeida,  de,  (Theodoro.)  See  Almeyda. 

Almeida-Garrett,  Sl-mVe-digir-rfet',(or  gir'ret,)  (J. 
B.  Leitao  de,)  a Portugues ^litterateur,  and  the  author  of 
a metrical  romance  entitled  “ Adozinda,’JJLondon,  1828-) 
He  also  wrote  a “ Historical  Sketch  of  Portuguese  Lite- 
rature.” Died  in  1834. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe/’  ana  as  article 
“On  the  Poets  of  Portugal,”  in  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
1832,  (vol.  x.) 

Almela,  de,  d&  Sl  ma'15,  (Diego  Rodriguez,)  a 
Spamsn  historical  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Murcia. 

Almeloveen,  van,  van  il'meh-lo-van',  (Theodores 
Jansson — yins'son,)  an  eminent  Dutch  physician  and 
scholar,  born  at  Mydrecht  in  1657,  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  of  medicine  at  Harderwyk.  He  published 
good  editions  of  the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hippocrates,  and 
“Celsus  de  Medicina,”  (1687,)  and  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  is  “Theological  and  Philological  Ame- 
nities,” (“ Amoenitates  Theologico-Philologicar,”  1694.) 
Died  in  1712. 

Almeloven,  ll'meh-lo'ven,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  in  Holland  about  1620.  He  left  a 
number  of  spirited  etchings  of  landscapes,  some  of 
which  are  after  his  own  designs. 

Almenar,  al-mi-naR',  (Juan,)  a Spanish  physician, 
lived  about  1500,  and  wrote  “De  Morbo  Gallico,”  (1502.) 

Almendingen,  von,  fon  hl'men-ding'en,  (Ludwig 
Harscher,)  a jurist,  bom  of  German  parents  in  Paris 
in  1766.  He  was  a judge  or  counsellor  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau.  He  wrote  several  legal  treatises,  and  co- 
operated with  Feuerbach  in  his  “ Bibliothek,”  a periodi- 
cal devoted  to  criminal  law.  Died  in  1827. 

Aimer,  al'mer,  (Johann  Christian,)  a Danish 
painter,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1742;  died  in  1702. 

Almeras,  SlTn.vrSs',  (Louis,)  an  able  French  gene- 
ral, bom  at  Vienne  in  1768.  He  served  on  the  staff  of 
Kleber  in  Egypt,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Heliopo- 
lis. Having  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  he  joined  the 
grand  army  in  1809,  and  was  wounded  at  Wagram. 
For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  in  "1812, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  retreat  from  Russia.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Bordeaux  in  1813.  Died  in  1823. 

Almeyda,  (Francisco.)  See  Almeida. 

Almeyda,  de,  d,\  AI-mVe-d£,  (Fernando,)  a Portu- 
guese sacred  poet,  born  at~Albcrca  in  1459. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry'  of  Europe.” 

Almeyda,  de,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  theologian, 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1701;  died  after  1750. 

Almeyda  or  Almeida,  de,  d&  il-mVe-dJ,  (Theo- 
doro,) a Portuguese  priest  and  writer,  borif  at  Lisbon  in 
1722.  He  promoted  the  study  of  philosophy  on  rational 
principles  in  Portugal,  and  wrote  many  works,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  “ Philosophical  Recreation,” 
(“Recrea^So  Filosofica,”  5 vols.,  1751.)  Died  In  1804. 

Almici,  Sl-mee'chee,  (Camillo,)  a learned  Italian 
priest  and  writer,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1714  ; died  in  1779. 
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Almodovar,  Jl-mo-do'vaR,  (Don  Ildefonso  Dias 
de  Ribera — de'is  di  re-Ba'ri,)  Count  of,  a Spanish 
diplomatist  and  writer  of  considerable  merit.  He  was 
successively  ambassador  to  Russia  and  England,  and 
returned  to  Spain  in  1779.  His  chief  work  is  a free 
translation  of  Raynal’s  “History  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,”  (1784-90,)  in  which  he  made  such  changes  as 
enabled  it  to  pass  the  Spanish  censorship.  Died  in 
1794- 

See  Coxa,  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.” 

Almohades,  41'mo-hidz  ; singular,  Almohade,  4F- 
mo-hid,  [Fr.  pron.  il'mo'id' ; Ger.  Almohaden,  il- 
mo-hi'den;  Lat.  Almo'hadas -— from  the  Arabic  Al- 
MOWAHIDOON,  (AlmuwahidCn,)  signifying  “worship- 
pers of  ONE  God,”]  the  name  of  a celebrated  Moham- 
medan dynasty  which  succeeded  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Spain  to  the  power  of  the  Almoravides.  Its  founder  was 
Aboo-Abdillah-Mohammed,  (which  see,)  a religious 
reformer,  who  took  the  surname  of  Al-Mahdee,  (Al- 
MahdI,)  “ the  director.”  Elis  followers  called  themselves 
Al-Mowahidoon,  that  is,  “ worshippers  of  the  One  true 
God”  as  revealed  by  Mohammed,  and  accused  the  Almo- 
ravides of  having  departed  from  the  original  purity  of 
the  Moslem  faith  and  of  having  relapsed  into  a condi- 
tion little  better  than  polytheism  or  paganism.  The  power 
of  the  Almohades  lasted  from  about  1 145  until  1269,  when 
it  was  subverted  by  the  Benee  Mereen,  (Beni  Merin.) 
The  Almohade  dynasty  is  sometimes  called  that  of 
Abd-el-Moomen,  (or  Abd-ul-Mumen,)  because  he  was 
the  first  of  the  Al-Mowahidoon  who  took  the  name  of 
sultan. 

See  Al-Makkari’s  “Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,”  trans- 
lated by  Gayangos,  London,  1840-43;  I bn-Khaldoon,  “ History 
of  the  Berbers.” 

Almon,  il'niQn,  (John,)  an  English  political  writer, 
born  at  Liverpool  about  1738,  was  a political  friend  of 
John  Wilkes.  He  became  a prominent  publisher  of 
pamphlets  for  the  opposition  party  about  1763.  Some 
of  these  pamphlets  were  of  his  own  composition.  He 
also  published  “Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  his 
Speeches  from  1736  to  1778,”  (1792,)  and  “Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes,”  (3  vols.,  1797.)  Died 
in  1805. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  December,  1805. 

Almonacid,  de,  di  Jl-mo-ni-thiD',  (Sebastian,)  a 
Spanish  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Almonde,  van,  vfn  il-min'deh,  (Philippus,)  writ- 
ten also  Allemonda,  a Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Briel  in 
1646.  He  distinguished  himself  as  captain  in  the  battle 
against  the  English  in  Solebay,  1672.  On  the  death  of 
De  Ruyter,  1676,  he  obtained  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
in  the  following  year  shared  in  Tromp’s  victory  over  the 
Swedes.  He  accompanied  William  of  Orange  in  his 
expedition  to  England  in  1688,  and  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  (1692,)  where  the  French  were 
signally  defeated.  Almonde  and  Sir  George  Rooke 
commanded  the  allies  at  the  destruction  of  a Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo  in  1702.  Died  in  1711. 

See  Van  der  Aa,  “ Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlanden.” 

Almonte,  il-mon'ti,  (Juan  N.,)  a Mexican  general, 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
served  under  Santa  Anna  in  Texas  in  1836,  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States  soon  after  1840. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista  and  Cerro 
Gordo  in  1847.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  dictator  by  a 
party  of  Mexicans  opposed  to  Juarez,  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  power  by  the  French  general  Forey  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  Died  in  1869. 

Al-Moohtadee  or  Al-Mulitadl  Billah,  2.1-mooh'- 
ti-dee'  bil'lih,  a caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbis.  Born  in 
838  A.D.,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  869,  and  was  killed, 
after  a reign  of  eleven  months,  by  the  rebellious  Turkish 
soldiers. 

Al-Mooktadee  or  Al-Muktadl,  il-mook'ti-dee', 
a caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbis,  began  to  reign  at  Bagdad 
in  1075,  and  died  in  1094. 

Al-Mooktader,  (-Muktader,)  il-mook'ti-der,  or 
Almtiok'tader  Bil'lah,  a caliph  of  the  house  of 
AbbSs,  ascended  the  throne  in  908,  and,  after  a troubled 


and  inglorious  reign,  was  killed  in  battle  by  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  931  a.D. 

Al-Mooktafee  or  Al-Muktafi,  al-mook'ti-fee',  a 
caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  who  began  to  reign  in 
902  A.D. , at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  died  in  908. 

Al-Mooktafee  or  Al-Muktafi  was  also  the  name 
of  another  Abbasside  caliph,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1136.  Died  in  1160. 

Al-Moontaser,  Al-Muntaser,  or  Al-Muntasir, 

al-mdon'tis-ser,  the  eleventh  caliph  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  parricide  in  862  A.D.,  and 
died  after  a reign  of  six  months. 

Al-Mootassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Mootenabbee  or  Al-Mutenabbi,  il-moo'teh- 
nib'bee,  or  El-Motenebbi,  el-mo'teh-neb'bee,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Arabian  poets,  born  at 
Koofah  (Kufah)  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  killed,  while  on  a journey,  by  a party  of  hostile 
Arabs,  in  965  A.D. 

Almoravides,  41-mo'ra-vidz;  singular,  Almoravide, 
41-mo'ra-vid,  [Fr.  pron.  tl'mo'rt'vM' ; Ger.  Almora- 
viden,  iU-mo-rd-vee'den  ; Lat.  Almorav'iD/F. — a Eu- 
ropean corruption  of  the  Arabic  term  Almorabitoon,  (or 
Almorabitun,) — in  the  oblique  cases  Almorabiteen,  (Al- 
morabitin,)  an  Arabic  term  signifying  “those  bound ” or 
“ devoted”  to  the  service  of  God,]  the  name  of  a Moslem 
dynasty  which  arose  in  Northern  Africa  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  founded  by  Abdal- 
lah-Ibn-Yaseen,  (which  see,)  a religious  leader,  one 
of  whose  generals,  Yoosuf-Ibn-Tashefeen,  conquered  a 
large  part  of  Spain  and  established  a dynasty  which 
lasted  about  one  hundred  years.  The  last  sultan  of  this 
line,  Tashefeen-Ibn-Alee,  was  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
life  by  the  victorious  Almohades  in  1 145. 

See  Ibn-Khaldoon,  “ History  of  the  Berbers,”  (in  manuscript,) 
and  Al-Makkari,  “ History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,"  translated  by  Gayangos,  London,  1840-43. 

Almosniuo,  il-mos-nee'no,  (Moses,)  a learned  Jew- 
ish rabbi  and  writer,  born  at  Salonikiin  1523  ; died  near 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Al-Motassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Motenebbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Almquist,  ilm'kwist,  (Karl  Jonas  Ludwig,)  a 
Swedish  poet  and  novelist  of  the  romantic  school,  was 
born  in  1793.  He  published  several  novels,  one  of  which 
is  entitled  “ Amorina,”  a number  of  elementary  works 
on  history,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  a collection  of  poems 
entitled  “Book  of  Thorn-Roses,”  (i.e.  “sweet-briers;” 
in  Swedish,  “Tornrosens  Bok.”)  Died  in  1866. 

SeeFAHLKRANTZ,  “C.  J.  L.  Almquist  sasom  Forfattarei  Allminhet 
och  sasom  Theolog  i synnerhet  skarskadad,”  2 vols.,  1845. 

Al-Muhtadi.  See  Al-Moohtadee. 

Al-Muktader.  See  Al-Mooktader. 

Al-Muktadi.  See  Al-Mooktadee. 

Al-Muktafi.  See  Al-Mooktafee. 

Al-Muntaser.  See  Al-Moontaser. 

Al-Mutassem.  See  Motassem. 

Al-Mutenabbi.  See  Al-Mootenabbee. 

Almy,  41'me,  (William,)  an  American  philanthro- 
pist, member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  in  1761. 
He  amassed  a large  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  pro- 
moting objects  of  benevolence.  Among  other  things, 
he  liberally  endowed  the  Friends’  Boarding-School  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Died- in  1836. 

Alnander,  41-nin'der,  (Olaf  Johan,)  a Swedish  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Norrkjoping,  lived  about  1510. 

Al-Nassir  or  Al-Nasir,  (An-Nasir.)  See  Abd-er- 
Rahman  III. 

Aloisi  or  Alloisi,  (Baldassare.)  See  Galanino. 

Aloisio,  i-lo-ee'se-o,  (Gian-Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  near  Naples,  was  accused  of  heresy,  for  which 
he  was  put  to  death  in  1564. 

Aloja,  i-lo'yi,  (Giuseppe,)  a Neapolitan  engraver, 
lived  about  1750. 

Alompra,  i-lom'pri,  the  founder  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty of  Burmah,  was  born  about  1710.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  town  of  Monchaboo,  when  the  King  of  Pegu 
conquered  Burmah,  in  1752.  Having  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  in  1753,  he  defeated  the  Peguans  in  several 
battles,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Burmah.  Pie 
took  the  King  of  Pegu  prisoner  in  his  own  capital  in 
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1757.  Alorapra  was  faithless  and  cruel,  but  possessed 
superior  civil  and  military  talents.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Dai.rv.mple,  “Oriental  Repertory;”  Crawford,  “Journal 
of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,”  etc. ; Symes,  “Account  of  an  Embassy  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ava  in  the  year  1795.” 

Alonso  or  Alonzo,  (of  Spain.)  See  Alfonso. 

Alonso  de  los  Rios,  i-lon'so  di  16s  ree'6s,  (Pedro,) 
a Spanish  sculptor,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1650,  worked 
at  Madrid.  Died  in  1700.  His  father,  Francisco,  was 
also  an  able  sculptor. 

Alonzo.  See  Alfonso. 

Alopa,  d’,  di-lo'pi,  (Lorenzo,)  a learned  printer, 
born  at  Venice,  published  at  Florence,  about  1475-1500, 
accurate  editions  of  several  Greek  works,  in  elegant 
typography. 

Alopaeus,  i-lo-pa'us,  (David,)  brother  of  Maxim, 
noticed  below,  born  at  Viborg  in  17691  was  senj  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  I,  as  minister  to  Sweden  in  1809. 
After  the  peace  of  1815  he  was  minister  from  Russia  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

Alopaeus,  (Maxim  Maximovitch,)  a Russian  diplo- 
matist, born  at  Viborg,  in  Finland,  in  1748.  He  was 
appointed  by  Catherine  II.,  in  1790,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1822.  _ 

Alos,  a' 16s,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  medical  writer,  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  at  Barcelona  in  1664. 

Aloysius,  i-lo-ish'e-us,  an  architect  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Great. 

Alpago,  il-pi'go,  [Lat.  Alpa'gus,]  (Andrea,)  an 
Italian  physician,  native  of  Belluno,  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Alp- Arslan,  ilp-ars-lin',  (the  “ strong  lion,”)  written 
also  Alp-Arselan,  a celebrated  Seljook  sultan,  born 
in  Toorkistan  in  1030,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1063. 
In  1071  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Romanus  Dioge- 
nes, the  Byzantian  emperor,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded, in  this  battle,  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
He  treated  his  imperial  captive  with  great  generosity 
and  kindness.  Alp- Arslan  was  assassinated  in  1072. 
His  person  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  grace,  and 
strength,  and  his  character  appears  to  have  been  almost 
without  a stain.  His  minister,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  (ne- 
zam-ool-moolk,)  shared  the  glory  of  his  sovereign. 
“Under  his  wise  direction,”  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
“ the  territories  of  Alp-Arslan  attained  the  highest  pros- 
perity. Justice  was  well  administered;  colleges  and 
mosques  were  erected  in  every  city ; learning  was  en- 
couraged ; the  poor  were  protected ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia  confessed  that  the  conquest  of  their  country 
by  the  savage  Tartars,  which  they  had  dreaded  as  the 
worst  of  evils,  had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings.” 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. ; Von 
Hammer,  “ Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs ;”  D'Herbelot, 
“ Biblioth&que  Orientale Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Al-pha'nus  or  Alfani,  il-fl'nee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  medical  writer  of  Salerno,  lived  between  1550 
and  1600. 

Alpliee.  See  Alpheus. 

Alphege.  See  Elphege. 

Alphen,  van,  vSn  il'fen,  (Daniel,)  a Dutch  jurist, 
born  in  1713,  was  professor  of  law  at  Leyden.  Died  in 
1797. 

Alphen,  van,  (Hieronymus,)  a popular  Dutch  poet, 
Dorn  at  Gouda  in  1746,  became  procurator-general  at 
the  court  of  Utrecht,  and  treasurer-general  of  the  Union. 
He  published  “ Poems  and  Meditations,”  (1777,)  “ Dutch 
Songs,”  (“Gezangen,”  1779,)  and  “Short  Poems  for 
Children,”  (1781,)  which  are  remarkable  for  simple 
grace  and  beauty.  His  imaginative  poem  of  “The 
Starry  Heavens”  (“De  Starrenhemel,”  1783)  is  one  of 
his  finest  productions.  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1803. 

See  Kampen,  " Geschiedcnte  der  Letteren  cn  Wetenschappen  in 
de  Nederlauden Jorissen,  “ Erinnerung  an  H.  van  Alphen,  1S04. 

Alphen,  van,  (Hieronymus  Simon,)  a distin- 
guished theologian,  an  ancestor  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  New  Hanau  in  1665.  lie  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht  in  1715,  and  acquired  a high  repu- 
tation as  a teacher.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul  (1742)  and  on  other  books  of  Scripture. 
Died  in  1742. 
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Hieronymus  van  Alphen,  (1700-58,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  professor  of  theology  at  U trecht,  and  grand- 
father of  the  poet  Van  Alphen. 

Alphery,  il'fi-re,  (Nicephorus,)  a Russian,  who 
emigrated  to  England  and  became  a parson  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  lie  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Al-phe'ua  or  Al-phei'us,  [Gr.  or  ’Az-Otitk  ; 

Fr.  AlphUe,  il'fi',]  a river-god  of  classic  mythology, 
was  a son  of  Oceanus.  The  poets  fabled  that  he  loved 
the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  fled  from  him  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a fountain, 
and  that  Alpheus  followed  her  through  the  sea  and  was 
thus  united  to  that  fountain. 

Alpheus,  a Greek  poet,  native  of  Mitylene,  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a writer  of  epigrams. 

Alpheus,  a Greek  engraver  of  gems,  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

Alphonse.  See  Alfonso. 

Alphonso.  See  Alfonso. 

Alphonso  (or  Alfonso)  Tostado.  See  Alphon- 

sus  Abulensis. 

Al-phon'sus  Ab-u-len'sis,  (t.e.  “Alphonso  of 
Avila,”)  or  Alfonso  Tostado,  il-fon'so  tos-ti'r>o,  an 
eminent  Spanish  theologian,  bom  in  New  Castile  about 
1400,  became  Bishop  of  Avila.  Died  in  1445,  leaving 
many  works,  among  which  are  “Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,”  (13  vols.,  1508.) 

Alphonsus  a Sancta  Maria.  See  Alfonso  of 
Carthagena. 

Alphonsus  Palentinus.  See  Alfonso  de  Palen- 

CIA. 

Alpin.  See  Alpinus. 

Al-pi'nus,  written  also  Alpin,  (Prosper,)  [It  Pros- 
pero  Alpin  1,  pRos'pi-ro  il-pee'nee,]  an  eminent  Italian 
botanist  and  physician,  bom  at  Marostica,  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  in  1553.  He  passed  some  years  in 
Egypt,  and  after  his  return  published,  in  Latin,  a work 
“On  the  Plants  of  Egypt,”  (1591.)  He  also  published 
a treatise  “ On  the  Egyptian  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
(“De  Medicina  iEgyptiorum,”  1591.)  In  1593  he  became 
professor  of  botany  at  Padua.  He  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  published  an  account  of  the  coffee-plant,  and 
he  enriched  the  science  of  botany  with  many  new  facts. 
He  died  in  1617,  leaving  in  manuscript  a valuable  work 
“On  Exotic  Plants,”  (“De  Plantis  Exoticis,”  162S.) 

See  Tomasini,  “ Elogia  Virorum  Illustrium Haller,  “Biblio- 
theca Botanica.” 

Alptageen  or  Alpteghin,  ilp'ta-geen',  a Turkish 
slave,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  dvnasty 
in  Eastern  Persia,  (in  what  is  now  called  Afghanistan.) 
Died  in  976  ad.  His  son-in-law  Sabuktageen  (or  Sebek- 
tagin)  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 

Alquie,  d’,  dil'kmi',  (Franqois  Savinien,)  a French 
author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Delights  of  France,”  (“Les  Delices  de  la 
France,”  1670.) 

Alquier,  il'ke-i',  (Charles  Jean  Marie,)  a French 
diplomatist,  noted  for  his  tact  and  amenity,  bom  in  La 
Vendee  in  1752.  From  1798  to  1813  he  was  appointed 
successively  ambassador  to  Bavaria,  Madrid,  Florence, 
Naples,  Rome,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  In  1816 
he  was  banished  from  France,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having,  when  in  the  National  Convention,  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was,  however,  recalled  in 
1818,  and  died  in  1826. 

Als,  tls  or  3lss,  (Pf.ter,  or  Pedf.r,)  a Danish  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1725; 
died  in  1775. 

Alaace,  d’,  dil'sfs',  (Thomas  Louts,)  Cardinal, 
called  also  Alsace  de  Bossu,  il'sis'  deh  bo'sii', 
(Tiiomas  Philippe  de  Hennin  or  Henin — IiVuSn',) 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1680.  He  was  descended  from 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  from  the  counts -of  Bossu. 
In  1714  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
Archbishop  of  Malincs  (Mechlin)  and  Primate  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  In  1719  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  Died  in  1759. 

Al-Saffffh  or  As-Seffffh.  See  Aboo-l-Abb.as-Ab- 
dallah. 
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Alsario  della  Croce,  ai-si're-o  dSl'li  kRo'chi,  [Lat. 
Alsa'rius,]  a learned  physician  and  writer,  born  at 
Genoa  about  1576.  He  gave  lectures  on  medicine  in 
Rome  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  was  physician  to 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  Died  after  1631. 

Al-Sheik,  Sl-shak'  or  dl-sha'ik,  (Moses,)  a Jewish 
rabbi,  born  at  Sapheth,  in  Galilee,  was  celebrated  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  many 
commentaries.  Died  about  1595. 

Alsloot,  van,  vtn  dls-lot',  (Daniel,)  a Flemish  land- 
scape-painter, who  was  born  at  Brussels  about  1550,  and 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Alsop,  aul'sop,  (Antony,)  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1696,  and  became  a prebendary  of  Winchester.  He 
published  a “ Selection  of  the  Fables  of  .TEsop,”  in  Latin 
verse,  (“  .TEsopicarum  Fabularum  Delectus,”  1698.)  He 
also  wrote  Latin  odes  with  facility.  Died  in  1727. 

Alsop,  aul'sop,  (Richard,)  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1761. 
With  Theodore  Dwight,  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  and  others, 
called  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  he  issued,  in  1791,  the  first 
number  of  the  “ Echo,”  a satirical  journal,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Democratic  party.  In  1800  he  published  a 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington.  He  translated 
“The  Enchanted  Lake  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,”  from 
Berni’s  “ Orlando  Innamorato  and  Molina’s  “ Geo- 
graphical, Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chili.”  Died 
in  1815. 

See  Griswold,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Alsop,  (Rev.  Vincent,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  who  became  minister  of  a Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Westminster.  He  gained  distinction  by  his 
strictures  on  Sherlock’s  work  “On  the  Knowledge  of 
Christ,”  and  his  reply  to  a sermon  by  Stillingfleet  against 
nonconformists.  Died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1703. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Alsted,  il'stSt,  [Lat.  Alstf/dius,]  (Johann  Hein- 
rich,) a voluminous  German  writer  on  theology  and 
history,  born  near  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  in  1588.  His 
works,  which  were  all  written  in  Latin,  were  once  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  1638. 

Alston,  auls'ton,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  Scottish 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Eddlewood  in  1683.  He 
began  to  read  lectures  on  botany  and  materia  medica  at 
Edinburgh  soon  after  1720,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  same  in  the  university  of  that  city  about  1740. 
His  principal  work  is  a manual  of  botany,  entitled  “Tiro- 
cinium Botanicon  Edinburgense,”  (1753,)  in  which  he 
defended  the  system  of  Tournefort  and  wrote  against 
that  of  Linnaeus.  Died  in  1760.  His  lectures  on  Ma- 
teria Medica  (2  vols.,  1770)  are  highly  commended. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Alston,  (Washington.)  See  Allston. 

Alston,  auls'tQn,  (Willis,)  anative  of  Halifax  county, 
North  Carolina,  was  a representative  in  Congress  from 
that  State  from  1799  to  1815,  and  from  1825  to  1831. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  the  most  honourable  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  posi- 
tion, after  the  speakership,  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  Died  in  1837. 

Alstorph,  Jls'torf,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  antiquary,  born  at 
Groningen  about  1680;  died  in  1719. 

Alstromer  or  Alstroemer,  dl'stRo-mer,  (almost  i!'- 
stRum-er,)  (Jonas,)  a distinguished  Swede,  born  at  Al- 
ingsds,  in  1685,  of  poor  and  obscure  parents.  Pie  went 
to  seek  his  fortune,  first  to  Stockholm  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  he  set  up  as  ship-broker,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  Although 
he  became  an  English  citizen,  he  still  retained  the  warm- 
est attachment  to  his  native  country,  to  which  he  returned 
about  1724.  His  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  were  sub- 
sequently directed  towards  the  improvement  of  Swedish 
commerce  and  manufactures,  by  which  he  merited  and 
obtained  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
who  conferred  upon  him  many  honours.  He  was  made, 
in  1739,  a member  of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  and  was 
afterwards  ennobled.  Died  in  1761. 

SecKRYGER,  “ Aminnelse-Tai  Sfvcr  J.  AlstrSmer. 


Alstromer  or  Alstroemer,  (Klaudius  or  Klas,)  a 
Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Alingsds  in  1736,  was  a son 
of  Jonas  Alstromer,  mentioned  above.  He  studied 
natural  history  under  Linnaeus,  and  travelled  in  Spain 
to  obtain  information  respecting  sheep  and  other  sub- 
jects. A journal  which  he  wrote  during  this  tour  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  He  published  a “Dis- 
course on  the  Breeding  of  Fine-Woolled  Sheep,”  (1770,) 
which  is  highly  praised.  Died  in  1796. 

SeeDuBB,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  Clas  Alstromer,”  1796. 

Alt,  dlt,  (Franz  Joseph  Nicolaus,)  a Swiss  historian, 
born  at  Freiburg  in  1689,  bore  the  title  of  baron.  He 
wrote  in  French  (of  which  he  was  not  a perfect  master) 
a “History  of  Switzerland,”  (10  vols.,  1749-52,)  a work 
of  much  research,  but  defective  in  style  and  criticism. 
Died  in  1770. 

Altani,  il-ta'nee,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Urbino,  an 
eminent  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Died 
in  1450. 

Altani,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Friuli 
about  1510,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a great  number  of  sonnets,  can- 
zoni,  and  epigrams,  the  most  of  which  are  lost.  Died 
about  1570. 

Altani,  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  his  productions  is  “ L’Americo,”  a tragedy.  His 
works  are  commended  by  several  Italian  critics.  Died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1648. 

Altaroche,  il'ti'rosh',  (Marie  Michel,)  a success- 
ful and  witty  French  writer  and  journalist,  born  at  Is- 
soire  (Puy-de-D6me)  in  1811.  Pie  was  chief  editor  of 
the  “ Charivari”  from  1834  to  1848,  and  sustained  during 
that  period  an  exuberant  flow  of  ready  wit,  raillery,  and 
satire.  He  published  a volume  of  political  songs,  (1835,) 
two  historical  studies  entitled  the  “ Reformation,”  and 
the  “ Revolution,”  (1841,)  and  other  works,  which  favour 
democracy.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly in  1848. 

Altdorfer,  dlt'doR'fer,  written  also  Altorfer,  (Al- 
brecht,) a celebrated  German  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Altdorf,  in  Bavaria,  in  1488.  There  is  a doubt- 
ful tradition  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Albert  Diirer.  He 
worked  chiefly  in  Regensburg,  (or  Ratisbon,)  and  is  called 
by  the  French  “Le  Petit  Albert,”  either  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Albert  Diirer  or  because  he  seldom  painted  other 
than  small  figures.  Among  his  works  is  a remarkable 
picture  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  at  Arbela,  which 
contains  a great  number  of  figures.  The  details  of  cos- 
tume and  accessories  are  very  minutely  represented.  His 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood  are  more  numerous  than 
his  paintings.  Died  in  1538. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Alten,  Hl'ten,  (Karl,)  the  youngest  son  of  Baron  Al- 
ten,  was  born  in  Hanover  in  1764.  He  entered  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  1803,  became  a major-general  in  1812,  and 
commanded  with  great  credit  the  third  division  of  Wel- 
lington’s army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
was  wounded.  He  was  soon  after  created  a count. 
Died  in  1840. 

Altensteig  or  Altenstaig,  il'ten-stlG',  (Johann  or 
Johannes,)  a Roman  Catholic  theologian,  a native  of 
Germany,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Altenstein,  il'ten-stln,  (Karl,)  Baron,  a Prussian 
minister  of  public  instruction,  born  at  Anspach  in  1770. 
In  1815  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  art 
and  literary  treasures  which  the  French  had  removed 
from  Germany  to  Paris.  For  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  arduous  task,  all  Germany  owes  him  a debt 
of  gratitude.  He  became  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship  in  1817,  and  made  important  changes 
during  the  long  period  of  his  administration.  Died  in 
1840. 

Alter,  ai'ter,  (Franz  Carl,)  a German  Jesuit  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  born  in  Silesia  in  1749;  died 
in  1804.  Pie  published  editions  of  Homer’s  “Iliad,” 
Lucretius,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  works. 

Althaea,  Al-thee'a,  [Gr.  ’A Mala;  Fr.  AlthiJe,  il'ti',] 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  CEneus,  King 
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of  Calydon,  and  the  mother  of  Meleager.  (See  Melea- 
ger.) 

Althammer,  Alt'hAm'mer,  or  Althamer,  (Andreas,) 
a distinguished  German  divine,  born  at  Brenz,  in  Sua- 
bia,  in  1498.  He  embraced  the  principles  of  Luther  in 
1520,  and  became,  by  his  learning,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Reformation.  Died  in 
1564.  His  best-known  work  is  his  “Diallage,”  (i.e. 
“Reconciliation,”  1528,)  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain 
and  reconcile  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  contradictory. 

Althen,  tl'tSN',  (Ehan,  S-hiin',  or  Jean,)  a native  of 
Persia,  who  became  a benefactor  to  France  by  the  in- 
troduction of  madder,  was  born  in  1711.  His  father  was 
the  governor  of  a province.  He  was  made  captive  in  his 
youth  by  some  Arabs,  and  sold  as  a slave  at  Smyrna, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Marseilles.  He  carried  thither 
some  seeds  of  the  madder,  the  exportation  of  which  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  Having  the  advan- 
tage of  a handsome  person,  he  married  a rich  heiress  of 
Marseilles,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a situation  to  pursue 
at  leisure  his  plans  for  the  culture  of  madder  in  France. 
He  had  observed  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Comptat- 
Venaissin  were  similar  to  those  of  Smyrna  and  Anatolia, 
which  were  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  madder. 
His  experiments  in  this  part  of  France  were  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  the  culture  of  madder  has 
since  become  extensive  and  very  profitable.  Died  in  1774- 

See  A.  Rastoul,  “ Vie  de  J.  Althen,”  in  “ Portraits  et  Histoire  des 
Homines  utiles.” 

Althof,  alt'hof,  (Ludwig  Christoph,)  a German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Detmold  in  1758 ; 
died  in  1832. 

Althorp,  Al'thorp,  (Lord  John  Charles  Spencer,) 
Earl  Spencer,  a liberal  English  statesman,  the  son  of 
George  John,  Earl  Spencer,  was  born  in  May,  1782.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Oakhampton  m 1804,  and 
was  a junior  lord  of  the  treasury  under  the  ministry  of 
Fox  and  Grenville,  1806-7.  He  represented  Northamp- 
tonshire in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1806  until  1834. 
By  his  good  sense,  prudence,  probity,  and  other  moral 
qualities,  he  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  commonly 
called  “honest  Lord  Althorp.”  In  1830  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Whig  ministry.  He 
inherited  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1834,  and  resigned  office  in  the  same  year.  His 
favourite  pursuit  was  agriculture,  to  the  improvement 
of  which  he  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  nobleman  of  his  time.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1845. 

Althusen,  Alt'hii'sen,  [Lat.  Althu'sius,]  (Johann,) 
a Dutch  jurist,  born  probably  at  Emden  about  1556, 
became  professor  of  law  at  Herborn  in  1590,  and  syndic 
at  Bremen.  He  was  an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty, 
and  advocated  the  doctrine  that  supreme  power  is  the 
right  of  the  people.  He  published  a “ System  of  Roman 
Law,”  (1586,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1638. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Alticherio,  Al-te-ka're-o,  or  Aldigieri,  Al-de-ja'ree, 
(Da  Zevio  — did-za've-o,)  a distinguished  Veronese 
painter,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Alticozzi,  M-te-kot'see,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Cortona  in  1689.  His 
chief  work  is  “ Summa  Augustiniana,”  (6  vols.,  1 744-61.) 
Died  in  1777. 

Altieri.  See  Clement  X. 

Altilio,  Al-tee'le-o,  [Lat.  Ai.tii/ius,]  (Gabriello,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  about  1440.  He  lived 
mostly  at  Naples.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  some 
short  Latin  poems  of  great  merit,  among  which  is  an 
Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Galcazzo  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan.  Died  about  1500. 

Alting,  Al'ting,  [I.at.  Altin'gius,]  (Heinrich,)  a 
Calvinistic  theological  writer  and  professor,  born  at 
Emden  in  1583.  lie  was  preceptor  of  Frederick,  King 
of  Bohemia,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and 
subsequently  at  Groningen,  1627-44.  Died  in  1644. 

Scc  “ Encyclnpxdia  Britannic*, ” and  Baylb,  “ Historical  and  Crit- 
ical Dictionary.” 


Alting,  (Jacob,)  a distinguished  biblical  scholar,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1618.  In 
1642  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Groningen.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  exegetical  and  philological  works,  among  which 
was  a Syro-Chaldaic  grammar.  Died  in  1679. 

Sec  B.  Becker,  “Vita  J.  Altingii,”  prefixed  to  his  “Opera  Om- 
nia.” 

Alting,  (Menso,)  a zealous  Calvinistic  preacher  and 
controversialist,  born  in  Drenthe,  a district  of  Holland, 
in  1541,  was  the  father  of  Heinrich,  above  noticed.  He 
was  minister  at  Emden,  and  leader  of  his  party  in  a con- 
test against  the  Lutherans.  Died  in  1612. 

Alting,  (Menso,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1636.  He  became  burgomaster  of  Groningen, 
and  published  a valuable  work,  entitled  a “ Description 
of  Lower  Germany,”  (“Notitia  Germanise  Inferioris,” 
1697.)  Died  in  1712. 

See  Ubbo  Emmius,  “M.  Altingii  Vita,”  1717. 

Altissimo,  il-tis'se-mo,  (i.e.  “most  sublime,”)  the 
surname  of  a famous  Italian  poet  and  improvisatore 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
true  name  is  believed  to  have  been  Cristoeoro  Fio- 
rentino,  (kris-toPo-ro  fe-o'rSn-tee'no.)  His  best  work 
is  an  Italian  metrical  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
prose  romance  entitled  “ Reali  di  Francia.” 

Altissimo,  dell’,  dSl-lll-tfes'se-mo,  (Cristofano,)  an 
eminent  Florentine  portrait-painter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Altmann,  Alt'min,  (Johann  Georg,)  a Swiss  theo- 
logian, born  at  Zofingen  in  1697,  was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  Greek  at  Berne.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  “Critical  Observations  on  the  New 
Testament,”  (3  vols.,  1737,)  and  was  one  of  the  two 
editors  of  the  “Tempe  Helvetica,”  (6  vols.,  1735-43.) 
Died  in  1758. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Altmish,  Slt'mish,  surnamed  Shems  (or  Shums) 
ood-Deen — shSms  or  shums  ood-deen',  (the  “sun  of  re- 
ligion,”) a young  man  of  Tartar  descent,  who,  from  the 
condition  of  a slave,  became  Sultan  of  Delhi  in  1210  A.D. 
He  died  in  1236.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ruzeea  Begum  and  Mahmood  Nasir  ood-Deen. 

See  Ferishta’s  “History  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,” 
translated  by  Briggs,  vol.  i. 

Altobello,  al-to-bel'lo,  (Francesco  Antonio,)  a 
Neapolitan  historical  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bitonto.  He  worked  at  Naples,  and  ex- 
celled in  invention  and  composition. 

Altomare,  il-to-mi'ri,  (Donato  Antonio,)  [often 
called  in  Latin  Dona'tus  ab  Altoma'ri,]  an  eminent 
Neapolitan  physician  and  medical  writer.  Having  been 
driven  from  Naples  by  persecution,  he  was  restored  by 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  His  chief work,  “ArsMe- 
dica,”  (1553,)  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1566. 

Altomonte,  Sl-to-mon'tA,  (Martino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Naples  in  1657.  He  worked  many 
years  in  Vienna  with  success,  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  Austrian  emperors.  Died  in  1 745. 

Alton,  Al'ton,  (Richard,)  Count  of,  a general  in 
the  Austrian  service,  born  in  Ireland  in  1732,  command- 
ed in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  insur- 
rection in  17S9.  He  was  forced  to  evacuate  Brussels, 
and  died  during  his  retreat  towards  Vienna  in  1790. 

His  younger  brother,  Edward,  Count  of  Alton,  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Turks  and  French.  He  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  in  August,  1793. 

Alton,  d’,  dll'ton,  (Johann  Samuel  Eduard,)  a 
physician,  born  at  Saint  Goar  in  1803.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Halle  in  1834,  and  published  a 
“Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man,”  (1850.) 

Alton,  d\  (Joseph  Wilhelm  Eduard,)  a German 
naturalist  and  antiquary,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Aquileja  in  1772.  He  studied  natural  his- 
tory and  the  fine  arts,  and  travelled  in  France,  England, 
Spain,  etc.  He  published  a “Natural  History  of  the 
Horse,”  (1810,)  and  a “Comparative  Osteology,”  (1821- 
28.)  About  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  archae- 
ology and  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1840. 
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A tou-Shee,  d',  dil'tfiN'  shV,  (Edmond,)  Comte,  a 
French  democrat,  born  in  1810.  He  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  advocated  a 
socialist  regime,  and  acted  with  Leclru-Rollin. 

Altorfer.  See  Altdorfer. 

Altoviti,  il-to-vee'tee,  (Antonio,)  born  in  1521,  at 
Florence,  was  made  archbishop  of  that  city  in  1548; 
died  in  1573. 

Altovitis,  31'to/ve/t£ss,)  or  Altouvitis,  il'too've'tiss', 
Mademoiselle,  a poetess,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1550. 
Died  in  1606. 

Altringer.  See  Aldringer. 

Altscliul,  ilt'shool,  (Elias,)  a German  homoeopathic 
physician,  born  at  Prague  in  1812.  He  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  Ocular  Medicine,”  (2  vols.,  1836.) 

Altzenbach,  alt'sen-baK',  (Wilhelm,)  the  name  of 
two  German  engravers  (father  and  son)  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  They  worked  in  Paris  and  Stras- 
burg. 

Alunno,  d-looi/no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  gram- 
marian and  calligraphist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Ferrara.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  two 
works  on  the  Italian  language,  which  were  often  re- 
printed, viz. : “Riches  of  the  Italian  Language,”  (1543,) 
and  a Vocabulary  containing  the  words  in  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  and  others,  (1548.)  Died  in  1556. 

Alunno,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Foligno, 
flourished  from  1450  to  1500,  painted  in  water-colours, 
and  was  an  artist  of  great  merit  for  his  time.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  art  by 
the  freedom  of  his  style.  Among  his  works  is  a “Na- 
tivity of  Christ” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Alured.  See  Alfred. 

Alva,  41'va,  or  Al'ba,  [Sp.  pron.  41'v4,]  (Fernando 
Alvarez  de  Toledo,)  [Sp.  pron.  fSR-nin'do  4Fv4- 
rdth  di  to-la'Do,]  Duke  of,  [Fr.  Due  d’Albe,  dirk 
dilb,]  a celebrated  Spanish  general  under  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  born  in 
1508,  of  a noble  and  ancient  Castilian  family.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  in  most  of  his  campaigns.  In 
1 556—7  he  successfully  defended  Naples  against  the 
allied  French  and  Papal  armies,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a prudent  and  able  general.  He  was  sent 
by  Philip  II.,  in  1567,  to  quell  the  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries.  But,  although  in  this  war  he  displayed  great 
abilities  as  a general,  the  rigour  of  his  administration, 
and  the  extreme  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  avowed 
or  suspected  heretics  who  fell  into  his  hands,  doubtless 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  towards  the  final 
separation  of  those  provinces  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
Alva  was  recalled  to  Madrid  in  1573.  Fie  boasted  that 
in  the  space  of  four  years  he  had  brought  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  thousand  persons  to  the  scaffold  ! In  1580  he 
invaded  Portugal,  and,  after  defeating  the  Portuguese 
forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  annexed  that  kingdom 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Alva  died  in  1582. 

See  Watson,  “Philip  II.;”  Prescott,  “Philip  II.,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Motley,  “ History  of  the  Dutch  Republic;”  J.  Antonio  de  Vera 
y Figueroa,  “Resultas  de  la  Vida  de  Fern,  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
1643 ; “ Vie  du  Due  d’Albe, ” Paris,  1698 ; J.  V.  de  Rustaut,  “ His- 
toriade  Fern.  Alvarez  de  Toledo  Duque  de  Alva,”  1750  ; J.  Mitchell, 
“ Biographies  of  Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,  1865. 

Alvarado,  de,  di  il-vi-r^Do,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish 
officer,  who  served  under  Cortez  in  Mexico,  after  the 
conquest  of  which  he  went  to  Peru  and  obtained  a high 
command  in  the  army  of  Pizarro.  Having  been  sent 
with  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  the  brothers  of  Pi- 
zarro  at  Cuzco,  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Almagro  in  1537.  After  the  death  of  Pizarro  he  took 
arms  against  Almagro  the  younger,  and  joined  his  troops 
to  those  of  De  Castro,  (1542.)  He  was  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  army  which  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro  in  1548. 

See  Prhscott,  “Conquest  of  Peru.” 

Alvarado,  de,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  officer,  born  at 
Badajos  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one  of 
the  principal  companions  of  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Ta- 


basco and  Otumba,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of 
Cortez.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
when  Cortez  marched  to  encounter  Narvaez.  In  1523 
he  led  a successful  expedition  against  Zacatula,  Tehuan- 
tepec, and  Guatemala,  and  received  from  the  King  of 
Spain  the  title  of  Governor  of  Guatemala.  He  per- 
formed an  arduous  march  over  the  Andes  with  a design 
to  seize  Quito ; but,  having  met  the  troops  of  Pizarro,  who 
claimed  the  command  in  that  place,  he  retired  peaceably, 
after  receiving  a large  indemnity  for  his  expenses.  He 
was  killed  in  a fight  with  some  natives  in  1541.  Some 
writers  say  his  death  was  caused  by  a horse  falling  on 
him  down  a steep  bank. 

See  Prescott,  “ Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Alvares.  See  Alvarez. 

Alvarez,  Jl'vi-reth,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  theologian, 
born  in  Old  Castile  about  1550,  became  Archbishop  of 
Trani,  in  Italy,  in  1606.  His  chief  work  is  “On  the 
Aids  of  Divine  Grace,”  (“  De  Auxiliis  Divinae  Gratiae,” 
1610.)  Died  about  1633. 

Al'va-rez,  [Port.  pron.  3.1'va-rez,]  (Emanuel,)  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  1526 ; 
died  in  1 582.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  excellent  Latin  grammar. 

Alvarez,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  priest,  born  at 
Coimbra,  became  chaplain  to  King  Manoel  some  time 
before  1515.  Soon  after  this  date  he  accompanied 
Duarte  Galvam  on  a mission  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia, 
who  was  then  called  Prester  John.  He  passea  about 
six  years  in  that  strange  country,  and  returned  home  in 
1527.  A long  and  valuable  account  of  this  mission  was 
published  in  1540,  with  the  title  “Prester  John  of  the 
Indias  : a True  Account  of  the  Country  of  Prester 
John,”  (“Ho  Preste  Joam  das  Indias;  verdadera  Infor- 
maijam  das  Terras  do  Preste  Joam.”)  He  is  regarded  as  a 
candid  and  veracious  writer.  Died  probably  about  1540. 

See  F.  Denis,  “Le  Monde  enchantd,”  etc.;  Ramusio,  “Viaggi 
e Navigazioni.” 

Alvarez,  (Gomez,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  in  1488 ; 
died  in  1538. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Josls,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Span- 
ish sculptors,  was  born  at  Priego,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova,  in  1768.  He  became  a student  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Madrid  in  1794,  gained  there  a prize  of  the  first 
class,  and  received  from  the  king  a pension  of  twelve 
thousand  reals  (fifteen  hundred  dollars)  in  1799,  after 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris.  His  reputation 
was  increased  by  a statue  of  Ganymede,  (1804.)  He 
worked  chiefly  in  Rome,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Orpheus  Sleeping,”  a “Venus  and  Cupid,”  and  a 
group  of  “ Antilochus  and  Memnon.”  He  received  the 
title  of  court-sculptor  to  Ferdinand  VII.  about  1818. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  November,  1827.  His  son,  a prom- 
ising sculptor,  died  in  1830,  aged  about  twenty-five. 

Alvarez,  (Juan,)  a Mexican  general,  born  in  1790, 
was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  boldness.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  which  began  in 
1854  and  which  deprived  Santa  Anna  of  power  in  1855. 
Alvarez  became  President  of  Mexico  about  September, 
1 855,  and  ab.ilished  the  old  privilege  ( fuero ) of  the  clergy 
and  the  army;  he  resigned  in  December,  1855.  He 
was  a bitter  opponent  of  Maximilian  and  the  French 
party  during  the  invasion  of  1803-66.  Died  in  1863. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Manuel,)  a distinguished  Spanish 
sculptor,  born  at  Salamanca  in  1727,  was  a pupil  of  Fe- 
lipe de  Castro.  He  gained  the  first  prize  at  Madrid  in 
1754,  and  became  sculptor  to  the  king  in  1794.  Ihe 
purity  and  vigour  of  his  design  procured  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  “El  Griego,”  (“the  Greek.”)  Died  in  1797. 

Alvarez,  (Don  Martin,)  Count  of  Colomera.a  Span- 
ish general,  born  in  Andalusia  about  1714-  He  obtained 
in  1779  the  command  of  the  army  which  besieged  Gib- 
raltar without  success  for  several  years,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  Due  de  Crillon  in  1782.  Having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain-general,  he  commanded  in  1794 
against  the  French,  whose  progress  lie  failed  to  arrest. 
Fie  was  removed  in  February,  1795-  Died  in  1819. 

Alvarez,  (Tomas,)  a Spanish  physician  of  Seville, 
published  a treatise  on  the  plague  in  1569.  
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Alvarez,  de,  dl  11'vl-rSth,  (Bernardo,)  a Spanish 
adventurer,  born  at  Seville  in  1514,  founded  several  hos- 
pitals in  Mexico.  Died  in  1 584. 

Alvarez  de  Cabral.  See  Cabral. 

Alvarez  de  Castro,  ll'vl-rSth  di  kls'tRo,  (Mari- 
ano,) a Spanish  officer,  born  at  Granada,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  resolute  defence  of  Gerona  against  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in  1809,  after  a siege 
of  seven  months.  He  died  in  prison  about  the  end  of 
1809. 

See  Southey,  “History  of  the  Peninsular  War.” 

Alvarez  de  Colmenar.  See  Colmenar. 

Alvarez  de  Luna.  See  Luna. 

Alvarez  do  Oriente,  3.1'vl-rSz  do  o-re-§n'tl,  (/.<?. 
“Alvarez  of  the  East,”)  (Fernao,)  a Portuguese  poet  of 
great  merit,  born  at  Goa,  in  India,  about  1540.  Scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  bred  to 
the  sea  and  at  one  time  was  himself  the  captain  of  a 
vessel.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  “ Portugal  Trans- 
formed,” (“A  Lusitania  transformada,”  1607,)  a pastoral 
partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose. 

Alvarez  y Baena,  al'vl-rSth  e bl-a'nl,  (Josfi  An- 
tonio,) a Spanish  biographer,  born  at  Madrid,  wrote 
the  “Illustrious  Sons  of  Madrid,”  (“  Hijos  de  Madrid 
illustres,”  4 vols.,  1789-91.)  Died  about  1803. 

Alvaro,  ll'vl-ro,  (Giovanni,)  a Neapolitan  painter, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alvarotto,  ll-vl-rot'to,  (Jacopo,)  a distinguished 
feudal  lawyer,  born  at  Padua  in  1385  ; died  in  1453. 

Alvar  Paez,  11'vaR  pl'Ss,  or  Alvar  Pajo,  11'vaR 
pl'zho,  [Lat.  Al'varus  Pela'gius,]  a theologian,  born 
probably  in  Portugal,  became  Bishop  of  Silves  in  Al- 
garve about  1334.  His  chief  work  is  “ On  the  Com- 
plaint of  the  Church,”  (“De  Planctu  Ecclesiae,”)  com- 
pleted in  1332.  He  maintains  in  this  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope.  Died  about  1350. 

Al'va-rus,  (Paulus,)  often  called  Al'varus  Cordu- 
ben'sis,  (i.e.  “ Alvarus  of  Cordova,”)  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  a Christian  writer  of  the  ninth  century. 

Alvarus.  See  Alvarez. 

Alvensleben,  von,  fon  ll'vens-ll'ben,  (Albrecht,) 
Count,  a Prussian  minister  of  state,  born  in  1794.  He 
was  minister  of  finances  from  1836  to  1842. 

Alvensleben,  von,  (Karl  Gebhard,)  a Prussian 
general,  born  in  1778.  He  fought  at  Jena  in  1806,  com- 
manded a regiment  at  Lutzen  in  1813,  and  rendered  im- 
portant service  at  Bautzen.  He  became  a general  in 
1817.  Died  in  1831. 

Alvensleben,  von,  (Philip  Charles,)  Count,  a 
diplomatist  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  born  at  Hanover 
in  1745,  was  made  a count  in  1801,  and  died  in  1802. 

Alves,  il'ves,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Elgin  in  1745,  wrote  “The  Weeping  Bard,”  and  “The 
Banks  of  the  Esk,”  (published  in  1801.)  Died  in  1794, 

Alviano,  11-ve-i'no,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  gen- 
eral who  was  famous  for  his  courage,  audacity,  and  skill 
in  the  wars  that  preceded  and  followed  the  League  of 
Cambrai,  was  born  about  1455.  Having  entered  the 
service  of  Venice,  he  routed  the  Imperialists  near  Ca- 
dore  in  1508,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral-in-chief. He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  at  Ghiera  d’Adda  in  1509.  The 
Venetians  and  the  French  having  become  allies,  he  was 
released  in  1513.  The  victory  of  the  French  at  Mari  - 
gnano,  in  1515,  is  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  him.  He 
was  a lover  of  literature,  and  a generous  patron  of  lite- 
rary men.  Died  of  fever  in  1515. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  dcs  Rdpubliques  Italicnnes.” 

Alvinczy,  Alvinzi,  or  Alvinzy,  von,  pronounced 
alike— fon  ll-vlnt'se,  (Joseph,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral, was  born  at  Vincz,  (Vints,)  in  Transylvania,  in  1 735, 
(or,  as  some  authorities  say,  in  1726.)  He  became  a lieu- 
tenant-field-marshal  in  1789,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  commander  of  a division  in  the  campaigns  of 
1792  and  1793  against  the  French.  After  the  defeat  of 
Wurmscr  in  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1796,  Marshal  Al- 
vinczy was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a new  army  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  sent  against  Bona- 
parte. He  entered  Italy  from  Carinthia,  and  fought  an 
indecisive  action  at  Bassano  op  the  6th  of  November,  | 


1796.  In  the  same  month  he  was  defeated  by  Bona- 
parte at  Areola,  after  a battle  of  three  days’  duration. 
“The  ruinous  fetters  of  the  Aulic  Council,”  says  Alison, 
“paralyzed  all  the  movements  of  Alvinzi,  who  in  this 
strife  evinced  neither  the  capacity  nor  spirit  of  a general 
worthy  to  combat  Napoleon.”  Having  been  again  de- 
feated at  Rivoli  in  January,  1797,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. Died  in  1810. 

See  Botta,  “Storia  d’  Italia;"  Alison,  “ History  of  Europe." 

Alvintzi  or  Alvinczi,  il-vint'se,  (Peter,)  a Protest- 
ant divine  and  writer,  who  lived  at  Waradin  and  Ka- 
schau,  in  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published 
in  1632  and  1634. 

Al-Waleed  or  Al-Walid  (Il-wVleed')  L,  the  sixth 
caliph  of  the  race  of  Omeyyah,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Damascus  in  705.  During  his  reign,  Toorkistan  in  the 
East,  and  Spain  in  the  West,  were  added  to  the  Arabian 
Empire,  and  the  Omeyyah  dynasty  attained  the  acme  of 
its  power.  Died  in  715  A.D. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen.” 

Alxinger,  llk'sing-er,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a German 
scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Vienna  in  1755.  He  wrote 
lyric,  dramatic,  and  epic  poems.  Among  his  most  popu- 
lar works  is  “Doolin  von  Mainz,”  an  epic  poem,  (1787.) 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best  works  in  the  an- 
cient as  well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  is  said  to  have 
known  the  whole  of  the  .fEneid  by  heart  As  a man  he 
was  distinguished  by  a noble  and  unostentatious  gene- 
rosity towards  all  who  needed  his  sympathy  or  aid.  He 
died  in  1797. 

Aly.  See  Alee. 

A-ly-at'tes,  [Gr.  ’A/tvarryf ; Fr.  Alyatte,  f'le-it',]  a 
celebrated  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of  Crcesus,  began  to 
reign  about  618  B.c.  He  waged  war  for  five  years  against 
Cyaxares,  King  of  Media.  A battle  between  them  was 
interrupted  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  made  a treaty  of  peace.  This  eclipse,  pre- 
dicted by  Thales,  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  610 
B.C.  Alyattes  reigned  fifty-seven  years. 

See  Herodotus,  book  i. ; Rollin',  “Ancient  History:”  Hamil- 
ton, “ Researches  in  Asia  Minor.” 

Alyon,  f'le-dN',  (Pierre  PHiurPE.)  a French  phar- 
macist, naturalist,  and  writer,  born  at  Auvergne  in  1 758 ; 
died  about  1820. 

A-lyp'i-us,  [Gr.  ’A/tu-iOf,]  an  architect  of  Antioch, 
lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  charged  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  But 
this  design  was  frustrated,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement 
of  an  excellent  pagan  historian,  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,) 
by  eruptions  of  fire  from  the  earth. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap,  xxiii. 

Alypius,  [’AAvir/of,]  an  ancient  Greek  musician  and 
writer  on  music.  Fragments  of  his  work  are  extant 

Alypius,  a distinguished  Greek  sophist  of  the  fourth 
century,  born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  excelled  in  dia- 
lectics. 

Aly  Shir.  See  Alee-Sheer-Ameer. 

Alyy.  See  Alee. 

Alzate  y Ramirez,  al-sl'tl  e rl-mee'rSs,  (JoslI 
ANTONIO,)  a distinguished  astronomer  and  geographer 
who  lived  at  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works  are  written  in  Spanish. 

Amao,  (a  Persian  poet.)  See  Amak. 

Amadei,  l-mi-da'ee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  priest, 
born  about  1483,  preached  and  wrote  against  Luther. 
Died  in  1543. 

Amadei,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  born  at  Perugia  in  15S9.  He  excelled  in  the 
use  of  the  crayon,  and  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1644. 

Sec  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Arnadeo,  3-mi-da'o,  or  Amadei.  1-ml-da'ce,  (Gio- 
vanni Antonio,)  a distinguished  Italian  sculptor,  born 
at  Pavi'a  about  1400.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
the  monuments  of  the  Venetian  general  Collconi  and  his 
daughter,  at  Bergamo.  Died  in  1474. 

Amadesi,  S-ml-da'&cc,  (Domenico,)  a popular  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna  in  1657,  was  a rich  merchant.  Ilis 
first  poems  appeared  under  the  anagram  “ Simonide  de 
| Mcaco,”  (1709.)  Died  in  1730. 
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Amadesi,  (Giuseppe  Luigi,)  a distinguished  anti- 
quary and  scholar,  born  at  Leghorn,  of  Bolognese 
parents,  in  1701.  He  contributed  to  Calogera’s  “Rac- 
colta  di  Opuscoli,”  and  published  “ De  Comitatu  Argen- 
tato,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1773. 

Am-a-de'us,  [It.  Amedeo,  i-tni-da'o,  or  Amadeo, 
i-mi-da'o  ; Fr.  Am£d£e,  i'mi'di',)  the  name  of  several 
counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy  from  about  1100  to  1472. 

Amadeus  I.  of  Savoy,  a son  of  Humbert,  Count  of 
Maurienne,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Amadeus  II.  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
son  of  Oddo  by  his  wife  Adelaide  of  Susa.  Died  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hum- 
bert II. 

Amadeus  HI.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  his 
father,  Humbert  II.,  in  1103.  He  went  to  Palestine  on 
a crusade  with  his  nephew,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  in 
1 147,  and  died  in  Cyprus  in  1148.  His  successor  was  his 
son,  Humbert  III. 

Amadeus  IV.  succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  I., 
Count  of  Savoy,  in  1233.  He  made  some  additions  to 
his  dominions.  Died  in  1253. 

Amadeus  V.,  born  in  1249,  was  a son  of  Thomas  II. 
of  Savoy,  Count  of  Flanders.  He  succeeded  his  uncle 
Philip  as  Count  of  Savoy  in  1285.  He  died  in  1323, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Edward. 

Amadeus  VI.,  born  in  1334,  was  a son  of  Aymon, 
Count  of  Savoy,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1343.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Arbrette  in  1354, 
and,  having  joined  a crusade  against  the  Turks,  took 
Gallipoli  in  1366  and  released  the  captive  emperor 
John.  He  acquired  large  accessions  of  territory  in  Pied- 
mont. Died  in  1383. 

Amadeus  VII.,  born  about  1360,  succeeded  his 
father,  Amadeus  VI.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He 
was  styled  the  “ Red  Count,”  from  the  colour  of  his  ar- 
mour. He  annexed  Nice  to  his  dominions.  Died  in 
139I- 

Amadeus  VIII.,  son  of  Amadeus  VII.,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1391,  being  then  only  eight  years  old.  In 
1416  he  was  created  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  first 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  enjoyed  a great  reputation  for  wis- 
dom, and  was  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  In  1434 
he  made  his  son  Louis  lieutenant-general  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ripaille,  which  he 
had  founded.  Alter  five  years,  he  was  elected  pope  by 
the  Council  of  Bine,  in  the  place  of  Eugemus  IV.,  taking 
the  name  of  Felix  V.  Altei  wards,  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  in  the  Cuurch,  he  publicly  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  papacy  in  favour  ol  Nicholas  V.,  who 
on  the  death  of  Eugenius  had  been  elected  at  Rome. 
Died  in  1451. 

Amadeus  IX.,  a son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
a grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Thonon  in 
1435,  and  began  to  reign  in  1405-  Died  in  1472. 

Amadeus,  (Ferdinando  Maria,)  Duke  of  Aosta, 
born  in  1845,  was  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Spain, 
but  his  reign  was  brief  and  troublous,  and  he  wisely 
abdicated  in  February,  1873.  Returning  to  Italy  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  reinstated  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  has 
position  as  an  Italian  senator.  Since  liien  he  has  lived 
in  Italy. 

Am’a-dis  de  Gaul  or  Gau'la,  the  hero  of  a famous 
romance  of  chivalry  by  Vasco  de  Lobeira. 

Amador  Rebello,  i-mS.-doR'^-ft-bel'lo,  a Portuguese 
Jesuit  and  writer,  born  in  1539  ; died  at  Lisbon  in  1622. 

Amaduzzi,  3-mi-doot'see,  [in  Latin,  Amadu'tius,] 
(Giovanni  Cristoforo,)  a learned  Italian  writer,  born 
near  Rimini  in  1740,  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Rome. 
He  published  “ Anecdota  Literaria,”  (3  vols.,  1774,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1792. 

Amaia.  See  Amaya. 

Amak  Bokhhree,  (or  Bokhftri,)  drn'Sk  bo-Kil'ree, 
(i.e.  “ Amak  the  Bokharian,”)  written  also  Amac  and 
Amik,  a Persian  poet,  whose  life  was  nearly  coexten- 
sive with  the  eleventh  century. 

A-mal'ar-ic,  [Lat.  Amalari'cus,]  the  last  kinc  of 
the  Visigoths  that  reigned  in  Spain,  was  a son  of  Alaric 
II.,  who  died  in  507  a.d.  He  married  Clotilde,  a 


daughter  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks.  He  was  killed 
during  a war  against  the  Franks,  in  531  a.d. 

Am-a-la'rl-us  For-tu-na'tus,  an  archbishop  of 
Treves,  who  was  sent  by  Charlemagne,  in  81 1 A.D.,  to 
diffuse  Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  He  established 
the  first  church  at  Hamburg.  In  813  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople.  Died  in  814  A.D. 

Am'a-lek,  [Heb.  p^op,]  a king  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  who  opposed  the'  Israelites  on  their  flight  from 
Egypt.  He  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Rephidim.  (See 
Exodus  xvii.  8-14;  Deuteronomy  xxv.  17.) 

Amalfi.  See  Avalos,  (Costanza.) 

Amalie,  &-m5.'le-eh,  or  Ame'lia,  (Anna,)  Princess 
of  Prussia,  and  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  born 
in  1723.  She  had  a remarkable  talent  for  music,  to 
which  she  devoted  her  life.  Her  musical  library  was 
the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  collected.  Died  in 
1787. 

Amalie,  or  Amelia,  (Anna,)  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  Eisenach,  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel,  born  in  1739,  was  distinguished  as 
a patron  of  genius  and  learning.  She  assembled  at  her 
court  the  brightest  ornaments  of  German  literature, 
among  others  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  etc.  She  was 
mother  of  the  duke  Karl  August.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Amalie,  (Catherine,)  a German  poetess,  born  in 
1640,  married  the  Count  George  Lewis  (Georg  Ludwig) 
of  Erbach.  Died  in  1696. 

Amalie  or  Amelia,  (Elisabeth,)  a grand-daughter 
of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  born  in  1602,  and 
in  1619  married  William  V.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel 
After  his  death,  in  1637,  she  was  made  regent,  in  which 
capacity  she  displayed  extraordinary  energy,  wisdom, 
and  virtue.  Died  in  1651. 

See  K.  W.  Justi,  “Amalie  Elisabeth  Landgrafin  von  Hessen.” 

Amalie  or  Amelia,  (Marie  Friederike  Auguste, ) 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  born  in  1794,  was  a sister  of  Fred- 
erick Augustus  II.  She  cultivated  poetry  and  music, 
and  wrote  in  German  successful  dramas,  among  which 
are  “Falsehood  and  Truth,”  “The  Marriage-Ring,” 
<*  Cousin  Henry,”  and  “ The  Young  Lady  from  tne 
Country.”  Died  in  September,  1870. 

See  article  by  Professor  Felton,  in  the  “ North  American  Review,” 
vol.  lii.,  and  “ Social  Life  in  Germany,  illustrated  in  the  acted  Dramas 
of  the  Princess  Amelia,”  etc.,  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Amalric  of  Jerusalem.  See  Amaury. 

Amalric,  t'mtl'R^k',  (Arnaud,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  energy 
and  sanguinary  cruelty  which  he  displayed  against  the 
heretics  of  Languedoc,  commonly  known  as  the  Albi- 
genses.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1212, 
and  soon  after  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Narbonne. 
Died  in  1225. 

Amalricus.  See  Amalric  and  Amaury. 

Am-al-a-son'tha,  written  also  Amalasonte,  [Lat. 
Amalasuen'ta,]  Queen  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  distin- 
guished for  her  wisdom,  was  a daughter  of  Theodoric  I. 
She  began  to  reign  in  526  A.D.,  as  guardian  of  her  son, 
who  was  a minor.  The  famous  Cassiodorus  was  her 
prime  minister.  She  was  assassinated  in  535. 

See  J.  D.  Ritter,  “Dissertatio  de  Amalasuenta,”  1735. 

Amalteo,  3-mil-ta'o,  [Lat.  Amalthf/us  ; Fr.  Amal- 
th£e,  t'mtl'tl',]  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Oderzo  about  1530.  His  profession  was  medicine.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems,  the  best  of  which  is  entitled  “ Pro- 
teus,” (1572.)  Died  in  1603. 

Amalteo,  (Francesco,)  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
taught  literature  in  several  cities  of  Italy,  and  had  some 
reputation  as  a writer  of  Latin  verse.  He  had  three 
sons,  who  were  poets. 

Amalteo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  a son  of  Francesco,  noticed  above,  born  at  Oderzo 
in  1525,  became  secretary  to  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 
He  wrote  Latin  eclogues,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  and 
verses  in  Greek  and  Italian.  Ilis  Latin  poems  are  con- 
sidered equal  in  elegance  to  those  of  any  poet  of  his 
time.  Died  in  Rome  in  1573,  soon  after  he  had  become 
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secretary  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  poet  of  all  his  family. 

Amalteo,  (Girolamo,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Oderzo  in  1506,  was  a physician,  philosopher, 
and  celebrated  Latin  poet.  He  practised  medicine  with 
great  success  at  several  places.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  two  Latin  epigrams,  entitled  “De  Gemellis  Luscis," 
(“  On  the  One  Eyed  Twins,”)  and  “ Horologium  Pul- 
vereum,”  (“  Hour-Glass,”)  the  former  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Died  in  1574. 

Amalteo,  (Girolamo,)  a brother  and  pupil  of  Pom- 
ponio,  noticed  below,  was  a historical  painter  of  distin- 
guished ability.  His  chief  works  are  small  pictures, 
highly  finished.  He  died  at  an  early  age. 

See  Altan,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  di  Pomponio  Amalteo;” 
Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amalteo,  [I. at.  Amaltheus,]  (Paolo,  or  Paul,)  an 
Italian  poet,  bom  at  Pordenone  in  1460,  was  a brother 
of  Francesco,  noticed  above.  Died  in  1517. 

Amalteo,  (Pomponio,)  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  born  in  Friuli  in  1505.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Pordenone,  whose  style  he  imitated,  though  with 
less  grandeur  of  invention.  His  colouring  is  brilliant, 
and  his  drawing  correct  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  and  “The  Judgment  of 
Daniel.” 

Am-al-the'a  or  Am-al-thei'a,  [Gr.  ’Auukdna ; Fr. 
Amaltiiee,  i'-mil'ti',]  in  Greek  mythology,  the  name 
of  the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  According  to  one  tradition,  she 
was  a goat,  whose  horn  Jupiter  broke  off  and  filled  with 
herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  and  endowed  it  with  the  prop- 
erty of  supplying  whatever  its  possessor  might  desire. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Cornucopiae,  or 
“ horn  of  plenty.” 

Amalthee,  the  French  of  Amalteo,  which  see. 

Amaltheus.  See  Amalteo. 

Amama,  a-mii'ma,  (Sixti'nus,)  a Dutch  Protestant 
and  biblical  philologist,  born  at  Franeker  in  1593.  He 
was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  that  city  from 
1618  until  his  death,  and  declined  the  chair  vacated  by 
Erpenius  at  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  a critical 
work  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a number  of  Latin  treatises.  Died  in  1629. 

Aman,  3/min,  (Johann,)  a German  architect,  born 
in  Baden  in  1765.  He  designed  several  public  buildings 
in  Austria  and  other  countries.  Died  about  1834. 

Amand,  i'mfiN',  Saint,  [Lat.  Sanc'tus  Aman'- 
dus,]  a bishop  of  Bordeaux  in  the  fifth  century,  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  purity  of  life. 

Amand  or  Amandus,  Saint,  a French  ecclesi- 
astic, born  about  590.  He  was  a man  of  eminent  vir- 
tues. Died  in  679  a.d. 

Amand,  (Jacques,)  a French  engraver,  born  near 
Blois  in  1730;  died  in  Paris  in  1769. 

Amand,  (Pierre,)  a French  surgeon  and  writer  on 
obstetrics,  born  at  Riez  about  1650;  died  in  1720. 

Amanieu  des  Escas,  i'mi'ne-uh'  di'zSs'kF,  a 
troubadour,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  passed  a part  of  his  life  at  the  court 
of  lames  II.  of  Aragon. 

Amanton  or  Amanthon,  S'mSN'tiN',  (Claude 
Nicolas,)  a judge  at  Dijon,  in  France,  and  a writer  on 
biography  and  local  history,  born  in  1760;  died  in  1835. 

Amar,  I'rnSR',  (Andri!:,)  (or  Amar,  J.  P.,  according 
to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”)  a French  demagogue, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1750,  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty 
in  the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  sureti ginirale  in  Septem- 
ber, 1793.  In  October  he  wrote  and  presented  to  the 
Convention  a report  which  condemned  the  twenty-two 
Girondins  arrested  in  June  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
seventy-three  other  deputies.  I Ie  acted  with  the  enemies 
of  RoDespierre  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  1 794,  and  de- 
fended Barrire,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Billaud-Varenncs 
in  1795.  Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

Amar  (or  Amare)  du  Rivier,  t'mfR'  dii  rc've-.V, 
(Jean  Augustin,)  often  called  simply  Amar  or  Amare, 
an  able  French  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
Paris  in  1765.  He  became  conservator  of  the  Mazarin 
Library  in  1809.  He  made  translations  of  many  of  the 


ancient  classics,  published  several  school-books,  and 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  “Biographie  Universelle.” 
Died  in  1837. 

Amarai,  A-mi-ril',  (Andres  do,)  a Portuguese,  who 
became  chancellor  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem while  that  order  had  possession  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  I le  was  defeated  as  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  grand  master  in  1521.  During  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks  in  1522  he  was  put  to  death  on  a charge 
of  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

See  Vkrtot,  “ Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hospitallers  de  St.  Jean 
Fontanus,  “De  Bello  Rhodico,”  1524. 

Amaral,  (Antonio  Caetano (kl-i-tl'no)  do,)  a Por- 
tuguese writer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1747.  He  wrote  a 
very  valuable  work  on  the  early  history  of  Portugal, 
entitled  “ Memorias  sobre  a Forma  do  Governo  e Cos- 
tumes,” etc.  Died  in  1819. 

Am'a-ra  Singha  or  Sinha,  am'a-ra  sing'ha,  [mod- 
ern Hindoo  pron.  um'ur-a  sing'ha,]  a celebrated  Hindoo 
poet  and  grammarian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
in  the  first  century  b.c.  He  belonged  to  the  Booddhist 
sect.  His  works  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Brahmans, 
except  a vocabulary  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  entitled 
“Amara  Kosha,”  which  is  esteemed  a standard  work. 

Amari,  i-mi'ree,  (Emerico,)  an  Italian  political 
economist,  born  at  Palermo  in  1810.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Palermo  in  1841. 

Amari,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  historian,  bom  at 
Palermo  in  1806.  He  publistied  in  1842  his  principal 
work,  “The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,”  (“  La  Guerra 
del  Vespro  Siciliano,”  2 vols.,)  which  had  great  success, 
but  was  prohibited  by  the  government.  The  author  was 
summoned  to  trial,  but  escaped  to  France.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  Sicily  in  1848,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  finances  in  the  new  government. 
He  resigned  office  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  has 
since  resided  in  Paris,  and  published  a “ History  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  Sicily  ” (1858-72)  and  other  woiks.  In 
1878  he  presided  at  the  Orientalists’  Congress  at 
Florence. 

Amariton,  t'mi're'tiN',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist,  bom 
in  Auvergne;  died  in  1590. 

Am'a-sa,  [NS7DJ?,]  a Hebrew  warrior,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Absalom,  when  he  rebelled,  captain  of  the 
host  instead  of  Joab.  After  the  suppression  of  this  re- 
bellion he  became  commander  of  the  army  of  David, 
and  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab.  (See  II.  Samuel 
xvii.  25  ; xx.  4-10.) 

Aniaseo,  i-ma-sa'o,  [Lat.  Amas.-e'us,]  (Pompilio,) 
an  Italian  scholar,  was  a son  of  Romolo,  noticed  below. 
Died  about  1 584. 

Amaseo,  (Romolo,)  a celebrated  Italian  scholar  and 
orator,  born  at  Udine  in  1489;  died  about  1552.  He 
was  professor  of  belles-lettres  (liter®  humaniores)  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  a Latin  version  of  Pausanias,  (1547,)  and  a 
Latin  version  of  Xenophon’s  “Anabasis,”  (1533.) 

A-ma'sis,  [Gr.  ’Auatrif,]  a celebrated  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Apries  about  570  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a man  of  liberal  and  independent  spirit,  and  free 
from  the  prejudices  against  foreigners  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  Egyptians.  His  reign  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful.  He  built  the  grand  temple  of  Isis  at 
Memphis,  and  adorned  Egypt  with  many  magnificent 
monuments.  Died  about  525  b.c.,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son  Psammenitus,  (or  Psammetichus.) 

A-mas'tris,  a Persian  lady  of  superior  talents,  and 
a niece  of  Darius  Codomannus.  She  was  married  suc- 
cessively to  Cratcrus,  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
and  to  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace. 

Amat,  l-mUt',  (Felix,)  an  eminent  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic and  writer,  born  at  Sabadell,  near  Barcelona,  in 
1750.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Palmvra  in  fartibus 
injidelium  in  1803,  and  confessor  to  Charles  IV.  in  1S06. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  French 
during  the  war  which  began  in  1808.  His  great  work  is 
an  ecclesiastical  history,  entitled  “ Treatise  on  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,”  (“  Tratado  de  la  Tglesia  de  Jcsu  Cristo,” 
12  vols.,  1793-1803.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  Feux  Torres  Amat,  “Vida  de  Amat  Arzobispo  de  Pal- 
myra,” 183s. 
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Amati,  3-m.Vtee,  (Andrea,)  a celebrated  maker  of 
violins,  worked  at  Cremona  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther Niccolo  about  1550.  Their  instruments  are  highly 
prized  at  the  present  time. 

Amati,  (Antonio,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Cremona  about  1565,  followed  the  same  business  with 
success.  He  made  for  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1595,  a 
violin,  which  is  said  to  be  now  in  good  order. 

Amati,  (Carlo,)  an  eminent  Italian  architect,  born 
at  Milan  about  1786.  Among  his  chief  works  is  the 
Rotunda  of  San  Carlo,  at  Milan. 

Amati,  (Girolamo,)  a distinguished  Italian  scholar 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Savignano  in  1 768.  He  was  an 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  oracle  among  antiquaries.  He  wrote  papers  on  the 
antiquities  of  philology  and  art  for  the  “ Giornale  Arca- 
dico,”  and  furnished  materials  for  the  works  of  other 
authors.  His  sagacity  in  palteographical  science  was 
remarkable.  Died  in  1834. 

Amati,  (Pasquale,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Savignano  in  1716;  died  in  1796. 

Amatius,  a-ma'she-us,  (Caius,)  a famous  impostor, 
who  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  about  45  B.C.,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  grandson  of  Marius.  He  was  strangled  by 
order  of  Antony  about  43  or  44  B.C. 

Amato.  See  Amatus. 

Amato,  d’,  di-mi'to,  or  Amati,  J-mi'tee,  [Lat. 
Ama'tus,]  (Elia,)  a literary  Italian  monk,  born  at  Mon- 
talto  in  1666.  He  wrote  on  various  subjects,  and  dis- 
played a talent  for  dry  humour.  Died  in  1 747. 

Amato,  d',  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a celebrated  his- 
torical painter,  called  “ II  Vecchio,”  (“  The  Elder,”)  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1475.  His  style  resembles  that  of 
Perugino  in  simplicity.  He  painted  religious  subjects 
exclusively,  and  was  also  noted  as  a theologian.  Among 
nis  master-pieces  are  a “ Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,”  at 
Naples,  and  a “ Madonna  and  Child.”  He  painted  in 
oil  and  fresco.  Died  in  1555. 

Amato,  d’,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a nephew  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  II  Giovane,  (i.e. 
‘‘the  younger,”)  born  at  Naples  in  1535,  was  a skilful 
painter.  He  excelled  in  colouring,  and  painted  some 
works  which  are  said  to  be  as  finely  coloured  as  those 
of  Titian.  His  chief  work  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  infant 
Christ,  in  a church  of  Naples.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Dominici,  “ Vite  de’  Pitton  Napolitani.” 

Amato,  d’,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born 
at  Naples  in  1682;  died  in  1729. 

Amato  or  A-ma'tus,  (Scipio,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
inguist,  flourished  between  1600  and  1650. 

Amato  or  Amati,  [Lat.  Ama'tus,]  (Vincenzo,)  a 
Sicilian  musician  and  composer,  born  in  1629;  died  in 
1670. 

Amatrice,  dell’,  d?l  ll-rntL-tRee'chi,  (Co'la,)  a Nea- 
politan architect  and  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  worked  at  Ascoli. 
His  master-niece  is  a picture  of  the  “ Last  Supper.” 

Sec  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Am-a'tus  Lu-sl-ta'nus,  [Port.  Joao  Rodriguez 
Amato,  zho-owN'  ro-dRee'gfiz  J-mJ'to ; Lat.  Joan'nes 
Rodf.RI'cus  Ama'tus,]  an  eminent  Portuguese  physi- 
cian and  anatomist,  born  at  Castel-Branco  in  1511.  He 
lectured  in  Venice,  and  practised  at  Ancona.  In  1555 
the  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  which  persecuted  him  as  a 
Jew,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Saloniki,  where  he  joined 
a synagogue.  Died  in  1568.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  second  author  who  has  described  the  valves  in 
veins.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  one  giving  an  ac- 
count of  seven  hundred  remarkable  cases  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  (1551-66,)  which  was  highly  esteemed. 

See  Sprengel,  “Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Amaury.  See  Amalric. 

A-mau'ry,  [Fr.  pron.  t'mo're',]  Aimery,  a'meh-re, 
[Fr.  pron.  Sm're',]  or  Am-al'ric,  [Ger.  Amalrich, 
a'mai-riK';  Lat.  Amalri'cus,]  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
born  in  1135,  was  a son  of  Baldwin  II.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Baldwin  III.  in  1162.  He  invaded  Egypt  in 
1168,  and  marched  victoriously  to  Cairo,  but  was  driven 
out  by  an  army  of  Turks  under  Saladin,  who  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Amaury  in  1170.  The  latter  defended 


his  dominions  with  ability  and  courage,  but  with  ill  suc- 
cess, until  his  death  in  1173,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Baldwin  IV. 

Amaury  II.  of  Jerusalem  (otherwise  called 
Amaury  de  Lusignan— deh  lu'zdm'yfiN')  inherited 
Cyprus  from  his  brother  Guy,  and  received  the  title  of 
King  of  Jerusalem  in  1194.  He  was  unable  to  defend 
the  kingdom  against  the  Saracens,  and  died  at  Ptole- 
mais  in  1205. 

Amaury,  Amalric,  or  Aimeric,  [Lat.  Amalri'- 
cus,] Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  Fulcher  in  1159. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  Amaury  I.  as 
King  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1180. 

Amaury,  t'mo're',  [Lat.  Amalri'cus,]  of  Char- 
tres, a French  theologian  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
advanced  heterodox  opinions  on  the  Divine  nature  (which 
he  identified  with  the  primary  matter  of  Aristotle)  in  a 
work  called  “Physion,”  now  lost.  Died  about  1205. 

Amaury-Duval.  See  Duval. 

Amaya,  t-ml'a,  a Spanish  painter,  a pupil  of  Vin- 
cenzo Carducci,  lived  about  1682. 

Amaya  or  Amaia,  (Francisco,)  a noted  Spanish 
jurisconsult  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Ante- 
quera.  He  published  “ Observationes  Juris,”  (1625,)  and 
other  works. 

Am-a-zl'ah,  [Heb.  H'YDN.]  a king  of  Judah,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  849  B.c.  He  was  killed  by  a con- 
spiracy, 820 B.c.  (See  II.  Kings  xiv. ; II.  Chronicles  xxv.) 

Am'a-zpns,  [Gr.  ’A/safiveg  ; Lat.  Amaz'ones,]  the 
name  of  a semi-fabulous  race  of  female  warriors,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  originally  on  the  Thermodon  in 
Pontus,  and  to  have  made  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace.  During  the  Trojan  war,  led  by  their  queen,  Pen- 
thisile'a,  they  fought  against  the  Greeks.  The  battles 
of  the  Amazons  were  favourite  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  artists. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  ‘ 

Amberger,  Jm'bSRG'er,  (Christoph,)  a celebrated 
German  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg  about  1490,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a pupil  of  Hans  Holbein.  He 
worked  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper,  excelled  in  per- 
spective, and  designed  well.  The  history  of  Joseph,  in 
twelve  pictures,  is  called  his  best  work.  He  was  patron- 
ized by  Charles  V.,  of  whom  he  painted  a good  portrait 
at  Augsburg  in  1530.  Died  at  Augsburg  about  1570. 

Am-bi-ga'tus,  [Fr.  Ambigat,  SN'be'gi',]  an  an- 
cient and  powerful  king  of  Gaul,  supposed  to  have  reigned 
about  600  or  650  b.c. 

Ambillon.  See  Bouchet,  (Ren£.) 

Am'bl-o-rix  or  Am-bi'o-rix,  written  also  Abrlo- 
rix  and  Ambriorix,  a king  of  the  Eburones,  a Belgic 
nation,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  By  stratagem  or 
treachery  he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  com- 
manded by  Caesar’s  legates  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  54  B.c. 

See  C,esar,  “De  Bello  Gallico,”  lib.  v. 

Ambiveri,  ilm-be-va'ree,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Bergamo  about  1592 ; died  in  1627. 

Am-biv'I-us,  (Lucius  Turpio,)  a famous  Roman 
actor,  lived  about  175  B.C. 

Amblimont,  d’,  dfiN'ble'miN',  (Fuscliemberg,  fii'- 
shb.N'baiR',)  Count,  a French  naval  officer,  and  writer  on 
naval  tactics,  was  killed  in  battle  in  1796. 

Ambly,  d’,  dSN'ble',  (Claude  Jean  Antoine,)  a 
French  marquis  and  field-marshal,  born  in  Champagne 
in  1711.  He  emigrated  in  1792,  and  served  in  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  after  he  had  been  a royalist 
member  of  the  States-General.  Died  at  Hamburg  in 
1797. 

Ambodik,  Sm'bo-dik,  (Nestor  Maximovitch,)  an 
eminent  Russian  physician  and  accoucheur,  born  in  the 
province  of  Pultava  in  1740.  Died  in  1812.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  on  medical  subjects  in 
the  Russian  language.  He  practised  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  published  many  translations  and  compilations. 

Amboise,  (Bussy  d’.)  See  Bussy  d’Amboise. 

Amboise,  d’,  ddN'bwilz',  (Franqois,)  a French  ad- 
vocate and  scholar,  born  in  Paris  about  1 55°  > d'ed  in 
1620.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
Abelard,  (1616.) 

Amboise,  d’,  (George,)  commonly  known  as  Car- 

See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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dinal  d’Amboise,  a French  statesman,  born  of  a noble 
family  at  Chaumont-sur-Loire  in  1460.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1493,  and  prime  minister  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  at  his  accession  in  1498,  before 
which  he  had  been  his  faithful  partisan  or  friend.  He 
displayed  great  talents  for  administration,  made  reforms 
in  legislation  and  finance,  and  left  the  reputation  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  minister.  He  remained  in  power 
until  his  death  in  1510.  He  was  surnamed  the  “ Father 
of  the  People.” 

See  Legendre,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  D’Amboise,”  1726. 

Amboise,  d',  (Jacques,)  [Lat.  Jaco'bus  Ambosia'- 
NUS,]  a French  surgeon,  brother  of  Francis,  noticed 
above,  born  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  father  Jean  was  surgeon  to  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  Jacques  became  in  1594.  rector  of  the 
university,  which  he  restored  to  a flourishing  condition. 
Died  in  1606. 

Ambra,  d’,  dim'bRi,  (Francesco,)  a distinguished 
Italian  comic  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  died  in  1558.  His  chief  works 
are  three  comedies,  “II  Furto,”  in  prose,  (1560,)  “La 
Cofanaria,”  in  verse,  (1561,)  and  “ J.  Bernardi,”  in  verse, 

(1563-) 

See  Ginguen'£,  “Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie;”  Mazzuchelu, 

“ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Ambrogi,  am-bRo'jee,  (Anton  Maria,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  born  at  Florence  in  1713.  He  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  en- 
joyed a great  reputation  as  teacher.  Died  in  1788.  His 
principal  work  is  a translation  of  Virgil’s  works  into 
Italian  verse,  (4  vols.,  1758-62.) 

Ambrogi,  degli,  dil'yee  im-bRo'jee,  (Domenico,)  a 
skilful  Italian  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
at  Bologna,  was  a pupil  of  Denis  Calvart  and  of  Fran- 
cesco Brizio.  He  painted  landscapes  and  other  works, 
in  oil  and  fresco,  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
great  facility  in  composition. 

Ambrogio,  im-bRo'jo,  (Giovanni,)  a Florentine 
painter  and  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Ambrogio  or  Ambrosio,  im-bRo'se-o,  (Teseo,)  a 
distinguished  Italian  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Pavi'a  in 
1469,  became  a regular  canon  of  San  Giovanni  di  Late- 
rano  at  Rome.  He  was  professor  of  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee at  Bologna.  His  principal  work  is  an  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  ten  other 
Languages,”  (1539.)  Died  in  1540. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Ambroise  de  Lombez,  SN'bRwiz'  deh  16N'bi',  or 
de  La  Peirie,  (deh  It  pk're',)  a French  devotional 
writer,  born  at  Lombez  in  1708;  died  in  1778. 

Ambrose,  Saint,  sent  im'broz,  [Lat.  Sanc'tus  Am- 
bro'sius  ; Fr.  Saint-Ambroise,  siN't&N'bRwiz',]  one  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  was  born  in  Gaul,  at  Treves,  it  is 
supposed,  about  340  a.d.  His  father,  a Roman  noble, 
was  then  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul.  Ambrose  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Liguria  (a  province  of  which  Milan  was  the 
capital)  in  374,  when  Auxentius,  the  Arian  archbishop 
of  Milan,  died.  In  the  attempt  to  elect  a successor,  the 
contest  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians  was  very 
fierce,  and  the  presence  of  the  governor  was  necessary 
to  appease  the  tumult.  He  addressed  them  with  such 
eloquence  and  power  that  the  assembled  people  declared, 
with  one  voice,  “ Ambrose  shall  be  bishop.”  He  accepted 
the  office  with  great  reluctance,  but  afterwards  fulfilled 
its  duties  with  unequalled  ability,  zeal,  and  disinterested- 
ness. He  sided  with  the  Catholics,  and  used  all  his  ef- 
forts and  influence  for  the  suppression  of  Arianism.  In 
390  the  emperor  Theodosius,  incensed  at  the  insolent 
disobedience  of  some  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  or- 
dered an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
Ambrose  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  crime  ; and  when, 
shortly  after,  the  emperor  was  about  to  enter  the  church 
at  Milan,  the  archbishop  sternly  forbade  him.  Theodosius 
submitted,  and,  besides  undergoing  various  other  humili- 
ations, was  at  last  obliged  to  perform  public  penance. 
Ambrose  died  in  597.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  a 
treatise  " De  Officiis,”  on  the  duties  of  Christian  minis- 
ters, which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  expositions  of 
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Scripture.  He  was  the  author  of  a method  of  singing 
known  as  the  “Ambrosian  Chant.” 

“His  Letters,”  says  Villemain,  “evince  a man  who, 
amidst  the  turbulence  and  instability  of  the  empire, 
never  had  a foible  nor  stain  on  his  character,  whose  mag- 
nanimity was  adequate  to  all  trials,  and  wbo  in  a more 
auspicious  period  would  have  placed  himself  by  his 
writings  in  the  rank  of  the  first  orators  and  the  most 
noble  geniuses.” 

See  Paulinus,  “Vita  Ambrosii;”  Godefroi  Herhant,  “Vie 
de  Saint-Ambroise,”  1678;  J.  P.  Silbert,  “ Leben  des  heiligeu  Am 
brosius,”  1841;  Bakonius,  “AnnaJes;”  “Saint-Ambroise;  sa  Vie  et 
extraits  de  scs  tier  its,”  Lille,  1852 ; “ Nouvelle  Biographic  GfcAalt ;” 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;”  VILLEMAIH,  “Saint-Ambroise,”  Pirn 
8vo,  1852. 

Am'broSe,  (Isaac,)  an  English  nonconformist  min- 
ister and  writer,  who  died  in  1664. 

Ambrosini,  im-bRo-see'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  a Bo- 
lognese physician  and  writer  on  botany,  born  in  1588. 
He  wrote  several  botanical  and  medical  treatises,  and 
edited  four  volumes  of  the  works  of  Aldrovandus  on 
reptiles,  quadrupeds,  etc.  Died  in  1657. 

Ambrosini,  (Giacinto,)  a botanist,  bom  in  1605, 
was  a brother  of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
professor  of  botany  at  Bologna  in  1657.  He  published 
the  first  volume  of  a botanical  dictionary,  entitled  “ Phy- 
tologia,”  etc.,  (1666.)  Died  in  1672. 

Ambrosius,  am-bro'she-us,  (Aurelia'nus,)  a British 
chieftain,  who  lived  in  theTifth  century,  was  a rival  and 
the  successor  of  Prince  Vortigern,  whom  he  defeated 
about  466.  According  to  tradition,  he  fought  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Saxon  invaders  under  Hengist  about 
485  A.D. 

See  Palsgrave,  “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  EnglSsh  Common- 
wealth;” Beda,  “ Chronicon.” 

Ambrosius  of  Camaldoli,  (ki-mil-do'lee,)  fir. 
Ambroise  le  Camaldule,  &N/bRwiz'  leh  kt'mS'diii' : 
Lat*  Ambro'sius  Camaldulen'sis,]  an  Italian  monk, 
born  in  the  Romagna  in  1378,  became  general  of  his 
order  in  1431.  Among  his  works  is  an  account  of  an 
official  visitation  of  nunneries  and  monasteries,  entitled 
“ Hodceporicon.”  Died  in  1439. 

Ambrosius  or  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  was  born  in  1708.  Having 
removed  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  people 
had  resorted  for  protection  from  the  plague,  he  was 
charged  with  sacrilege,  and  massacred  by  a mob,  in  177 1. 

Ambrozy,  im-bRo'ze,  (Wenzel  Bernhard,)  [Ger. 
pron.  tvSnt'sel  bSRn'haRt  im-bRot'se,]  a Bohemian  his- 
torical painter,  born  in  1723  ; died  in  1806. 

Ambiilil  or  Ambuehl,  im'biil,  (Johann  Ludwig,) 
a German  school-teacher  and  poet,  born  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Saint  Gall,  in  1750.  He  wrote  novels 
and  historical  dramas,  which  were  once  popular,  and 
among  which  was  one  entitled  “ Wilhelm  TelL”  Died 
in  1800. 

Amedee.  See  Amadeus. 

Ameen-  (Amin-  or  Amyn-)  Ahmed-er-Rftzee, 

i-meen'  in'med-er-ri'zce,  written  also  -Ahmed-el- 
Rfizy,  (or  -al-Rflzi,)  a Persian  geographer,  who  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ameil,  rt'm.\l'  or  t'mj'ye,  (Auguste,)  Baron,  a French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1775.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  capture  of  Munich  in  1S04,  and  was  wounded 
at  Jena  in  1806.  In  1S12  he  served  in  Russia,  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1S14,  changed  sides  twice 
or  oftener  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  led  a corps 
of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  at  Waterloo  in  1S15.  Died  in 
exile  in  1822. 

Ameilhon,  i'mk'liN',  (Hubert  Pascal)  a distin- 
guished French  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  (1766,)  which  caused  him  to 
be  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Having  become  a partisan  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Monuments  in 
1793.  He  is  said  to  have  preserved  from  destruction 
800,000  volumes  which  belonged  to  various  libraries  and 
had  been  confiscated.  Ameilhon  was  librarian  of  the 
Arsenal  from  1797  until  i8tl.  He  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  “Journal  dcs  Savants”  and  the  “Journal  de 
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Verdun,”  and  some  valuable  antiquarian  treatises  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  Paris  in  1811. 

See  QugRARD,  “ La  France  I.ittdraire Dacier,  “ Notice  sur  la 
Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  d'Ameiihon.” 

A-mel'no-cles,  [’A/rttvo/cA^f,]  a Corinthian  ship- 
builder, who  lived  about  700  b.c. 

A-meip'sI-as,  or  A-mip'sI-as,  [’A/ienpia(,]  a comic 

oet  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  over  whom 

e won  the  first  prize  in  a dramatic  contest,  with  his 
K uuatrrai,  414  B.C. 

Amel,  d'mel,  (Hans,)  an  architect  who  lived  in  the 
first  naif  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  designed  the 
facade  and  steeple  of  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Am  ^l-gar d',  [Lat.  Amelgar'dus,]  a Flemish  histo- 
rian, who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  Latin 
histories  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 

Amelia  or  Amelie  of  Germany.  See  Amalie. 

A-me'll-a,  (or  a-meel'ya,)  an  English  princess,  daugh- 
ter of  George  III.,  was  born  in  1783.  Her  character  is 
highly  commended.  Died  in  1810. 

Amelin,  d',  dim'lis”',  (Jean,)  the  earliest  translator 
of  Livy  into  the  French  language,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  He  published 
a version  of  the  “Third  Decade”  in  1559. 

Ameline,  Sni'lin',  (Claude,)  a French  priest,  born 
in  Paris  in  1624,  wrote  on  the  Will,  (1684.)  Died  in  1708. 

A-me'lI-us  or  A-me'rl-us,  an  Eclectic  philosopher, 
who  was  born  in  Italy  and  flourished  in  the  last  half  of 
the  third  century.  He  was  a disciple  of  Plotinus.  His 
works  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

A-me'lI-us,  (Martin,)  a distinguished  professor  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Freyburg,  in  Baden, 
was  born  in  1526.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Protestant  religion  into  Baden  about 
1556,  and  was  chancellor  of  Baden  for  about  thirty  years. 
Died  about  1 590. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  ftm'lo'  deh  1ft  hoo'sft', 
(Abraham  Nicolas,)  a French  historical  writer  and 
translator,  born  at  Orleans  in  1634.  He  was  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Venice  about  1670,  and  published  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Government  of  Venice,”  (3  vols.,  1705,) 
which  had  a high  reputation.  Among  his  other  works 
are  “Historical,  Political,  Critical,  and  Literary  Me- 
moirs,” (2  vols.,  1722.)  He  translated  the  “Prince”  of 
Macchiavelli,  (1683,)  and  the  first  six  books  of  the  “An- 
nals” of  Tacitus,  (10  vols.,  1690,)  to  which  he  added 
notes,  historical  and  political.  The  last  six  volumes 
were  translated  by  Bruys.  “ His  translations  with  politi- 
cal notes,”  says  Voltaire,  “and  his  histories  are  very  good ; 
his  memoirs,  very  faulty.  He  is  the  first  writer  who  has 
made  the  government  of  Venice  known.”  Died  in  Paris 
in  1706. 

See  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  historique Querard,  “La  France 
Litt^raire.” 

Amelotte  or  Amelote,  ftm'lot',  (Denys,)  a French 
priest  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  at  Saintes  in  1606  ; 
died  in  1678.  He  made  a version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  was  circulated  by  Louis  XIV.  and  often  re- 
printed. 

Amelunghi,  ft-mft-Ioon'gee,  (Girolamo,)  a burlesque 
poet  of  Pisa  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a poem 
called  “ The  War  of  the  Giants,”  (“  La  Gigantea,”  1566,) 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  a kind  in  which  the  Italians 
have  excelled. 

Amendola,  ft-m^n'do-lft,  (Ferrante,)  a historical 
painter  of  Naples,  born  in  1664 ; died  in  1724.  His  chief 
merit  was  in  colouring.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  imitate 
Luca  Giordano. 

Am-e-no'phis  or  Am-me-no'phis,  [Gr.  ’A/xevoxjtic,] 
the  name  of  several  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt. 

Amenophis  I.,  a powerful  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  about  1778  B.c. 

Amenophis  II.  of  Egypt,  is  reckoned  as  the  seventh 
Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  is  identified  by 
some  authorities  with  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
statue  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Amenophis  III.,  a famous  king  of  Egypt,  a grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  pa- 
lace or  temple  of  Luxor.  His  conquests  are  recorded  on 
the  obelisk  which  now  stands  near  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Amenta,  ft-mSn'tft,  (Niccolo,)  an  Italian  poet,  law- 


yer, and  philologist,  born  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  com- 
posed popular  comedies,  among  which  are  “ Con- 
stanza,”  “ 11  Forca,”  “ La  Fante,”  and  “ La  Carlotta.” 
His  observations  on  the  Italian  language,  “ Della  Lin- 
gua nobile  d’ltalia,”  (1723,)  are  commended.  He  wrote 
the  Tuscan  language  with  purity.  Died  in  1719. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Amerbach,  a'mer-bdK',  (Basil,)  a jurist,  born  at  Bale 
in  1534,  was  a son  of  Boniface,  noticed  below,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  professor.  He  left  some  manuscript  works 
on  law.  Died  in  1591. 

Amerbach,  (Boniface,)  an  eminent  scholar,  born  at 
Bale  in  1495,  was  a son  of  Johann,  noticed  below.  He 
taught  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Bale  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  residuary  legatee.  He  wrote  but  little. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brothers  Basil  and  Bruno,  he  cor- 
rected an  edition  of  Saint  Jerome,  (1516-26.)  Died  in 
1562.  His  Latin  style  was  remarkably  good. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “ Vine  Germanoruin  Jurisconsultorum.” 

Amerbach,  a'mer-bdic',  (Johann,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man printer,  born  in  Suabia.  He  settled  at  Bale  about 
1480.  His  principal  publications  are  editions  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  and  of  Saint  Augustine,  (1506,)  which  was 
printed  in  a new  kind  of  type,  called  Saint  Augustin. 
Died  about  1520. 

Amerbach,  (Vitus.)  See  Amerfach. 

Amerighi.  See  Caravaggio. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  or  Americus  Vespucius. 

See  Vespucci. 

Amerling,  a'mer-ling',  (Friedrich,)  a German 
painter  of  high  reputation,  born  in  Vienna  in  1803.  He 
studied  with  Horace  Vernet  in  Paris,  and  visited  Italy. 
He  is  considered  to  be  eminently  successful  in  portraits. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Dido  deserted  by  Tineas,” 
“ Moses  in  the  Desert,”  and  a portrait  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I. 

Amerpach,  ft'mer-pftK',  (Vitus  or  Veit,)  [Lat.  Vi'- 
tus  Amerpa'chius,]  a distinguished  German  scholar, 
born  at  Wendingen,  in  Bavaria,  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingolstadt.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  Latin  works,  one  “ On  the  Soul,” 
(“De  Anima,”  1542,)  and  “Six  Books  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,” (1548.)  He  also  translated  some  of  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Cicero  and  on  Horace’s  “Art  of  Poetry.” 
Died  in  1557. 

Amersfoordt,  ft'mers-foRt',  or  Amersvoordt,  (Ja- 
cob,) an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Amsterdam 
in  1786;  died  in  1824.  He  left  “A  Discourse  on  the 
Popularity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  or  its  Adaptation 
to  the  Popular  Mind,”  (“Oratio  de  Religionis  Christian® 
Popularitate,”  1818.) 

See  J.  W.  de  Crane,  “Vic  d’ Amersvoordt,”  1824. 

Amersfoort,van,  vftn  i'mers-foRt',  (Evert,)  a Dutch 
painter,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ames,  amz,  (Edward,)  a bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Athens,  in  Ohio,  in  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  University,  licensed  to 
preach  in  1830,  and  made  a bishop  in  1852.  Since  1861 
he  has  resided  at  Baltimore. 

Ames,  (Fisher,)  a celebrated  American  orator  and 
statesman,  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1758.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  physi- 
cians. The  former  died  when  Fisher  was  only  six  years 
old.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  promise  of  her  son,  re- 
solved to  give  him  a classical  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Harvard  College.  At  the  pre- 
liminary examination  he  was  pronounced  a boy  of  un- 
common attainments.  He  graduated  in  1774,  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  youth  and  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  his  family,  it  was  several  years  before 
he  entered  upon  his  professional  studies,  the  meantime 
being  devoted  to  teaching  and  reading  the  ancient  and 
modern  classics.  He  became  a student  at  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Tudor  of  Boston,  and  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  town  in  1781.  Although  too  young 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  he 
watched  its  progress  with  deep  interest. 
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He  acquired  distinction  by  several  political  essays 
which  were  published  in  the  newspapers  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Brutus  and  Camillus,  and  which  gave  proof  of 
practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  literary  merit,  of  a high  or- 
der. They  procured  his  election  to  the  convention  which 
met  in  Massachusetts  in  1788  to  ratify  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  this  convention  he  made,  on  the  subject  of 
biennial  elections,  a speech  characterized  by  extraordi- 
nary eloquence  and  power.  As  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  he  was  the  principal  promoter  of 
a law  which  placed  the  common-school  system  of  that 
State  upon  an  improved  basis.  Having  joined  the  Fed- 
eral party,  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in  1789 
by  the  voters  of  his  native  district,  which  included  Bos- 
ton. He  continued  to  serve  in  Congress  for  eight  years, 
during  which  he  constantly  supported  the  administration 
of  Washington  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  de- 
Dates  on  all  important  questions. 

“He  was,”  says  Griswold,  “the  leader  of  the  Federal 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  and  was  applauded  for  his 
eloquence  and  learning,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  unsullied  purity  of  his  public  and  private  conduct.” 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1796,  he  supported  Jay’s  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech, 
which  has  been  preserved.  At  the  close  of  this  speech, 
a member  of  the  opposition  moved  to  postpone  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  the  House  was  in  a state  of  too 
great  excitement  to  come  to  a just  decision.  The  health 
of  Ames  had  been  for  some  time  very  delicate  and  de- 
clining, and  on  the  retirement  of  Washington,  about  the 
end  of  1 796,  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Dedham.  He  had 
married  in  1792  Frances  Worthington,  of  Springfield. 
In  1 798  he  wrote  “ Laocoon  ” and  other  essays,  to  arouse 
the  Federalists  to  a more  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
aggressions  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Washington, 
December,  1799,  he  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1804,  but  he  declined  the  honour, 
chiefly  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1808,  leaving  several  sons,  of  whom  one,  Nathan- 
iel, acquired  some  reputation  as  an  author. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  Fisher  Ames  did 
little  more,  it  is  said,  than  draw  the  outlines,  depending 
for  the  language,  illustrations,  and  modes  of  appeal,  upon 
his  mental  resources  at  the  time  of  speaking.  He  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  delicate  wit  and  brilliant 
imagination ; and  his  colloquial  gifts  were  considered  by 
his  acquaintances  not  less  remarkable  than  his  powers 
as  an  orator.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  his 
character  without  reproach.  In  person  he  was  of  me- 
dium height  and  well  proportioned.  His  letters  and 
other  writings  were  published  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames, 
in  2 vols.,  1854. 

See  Dr.  J.  T.  Kirkland’s  “ Memoir  of  F.  Ames,”  prefixed  to 
his  Works,  1854;  Griswold’s  “Prose  Writers  of  America:”  also, 
Parker’s  “Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  Boston,  1857. 

Ames,  amz,  (Joseph,)  a British  naval  officer,  born  in 
1619,  distinguished  himself  in  a battle  against  the  Dutch 
in  July,  1653.  Died  in  1695. 

Ames,  (Joseph,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Yarmouth  in  1689.  In  1749  he  published  “Typo- 
graphical Antiquities  : being  an  Historical  Account  of 
Printing  in  England,  with  some  Memoirs  of  our  Ancient 
Printers,  and  a Register  of  the  Books  printed  by  them.” 
An  improved  edition  was  published  by  W.  Herbert  in 
3 vols.,  1785-90;  and  another  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin  in 
1810-19.  Died  in  1759. 

( See  Gough,  “ Memoirs  of  Joseph  Ames,”  prefixed  to  the  “Typo- 
• graphical  Antiquities.” 

Ames,  (Nathan  P.,)  an  American  machinist  and 
manufacturer  of  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  cutlery,  born 
in  1803.  He  owned  extensive  works  at  Chicopee  Falls 
and  Cabotville,  Massachusetts,  and  was  distinguished  as 
an  inventor.  Died  in  1847. 

Ames,  (Nathaniei.,)  a son  of  Fisher  Ames,  was  the 
author  of  several  sea-sketches.  Died  in  1835. 

Ames,  (William,)  D.D.,  a learned  English  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Norfolk  county  in  1576.  He  emigrated 
to  Holland  about  1612,  and  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Franekcr  for  twelve  years.  He  attended  the  Synod  of 


IJort  in  1618.  Among  his  works  are  “Marrow  of  Theo- 
logy,”  (“  Medulla  Theologiae,”  1623,)  and  a book  on 
practical  theology,  entitled  “ On  the  Conscience  and  its 
Authority,”  (“De  Conscientia  et  ejus  Jure  vel  Casi- 
bus,”  1630,)  which  had  a high  reputation  even  in  foreign 
countries.  Died  at  Rotterdam  in  1633. 

See  Brook’s  “Lives  of  the  Puritans.” 

Amestris.  See  Amastris. 

Amfreville,  d’,  ddN'Pr-vdl',  Marquis,  a brave  French 
naval  officer,  commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  in  1692.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  naval  armies,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  also  distinguished  naval 
captains. 

See  Quincy,  “ Histoire  militaire  de  Louis  le  Grand.” 

Amherst,  am'erst,  (Jeffery  or  Jeffrey,)  usually 
called  Lord  Amherst,  an  English  general,  born  at  River- 
head,  in  Kent,  in  January,  1717.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1731,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Ligonier  at  Fontenov 
in  1741,  and  became  a colonel  in  1756.  Having  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general  in  1758,  he  commanded 
at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  took  Ticonderoga 
from  the  French  in  1759.  He  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  (see  Wolfe, 
General,)  after  which  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  in  America  until  1763,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance  in  1772,  received  the  title  of 
Baron  Amherst  in  1776,  and  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  army  in  1778.  This  command  was  taken 
from  him  in  1782,  and  restored  in  1793.  He  was  super- 
seded as  commander-in-chief  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1795,  and  was  made  a field-marshal  in  1796.  Died  in 
1797- 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 

Amherst,  (William  Pitt,)  Lord,  an  English  diplo- 
matist, born  in  1773,  was  a nephew  and  heir  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
China  in  1816,  and  arrived  at  Pekin,  but,  as  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  degrading  ceremonies  which  were  the 
necessary  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Chinese  court, 
his  mission  was  so  far  a failure.  An  account  of  his 
journey  to  China  was  published  by  Clarke  Abel.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India  in  1S23,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  earl  in  1826,  and  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land the  same  year.  Died  in  1857. 

Amhurst,  am'urst,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  political 
and  satirical  writer,  bom  at  Marden,  Kent,  about  1702. 
Having  been  expelled  from  a college  of  Oxford  in  1719, 
he  published,  in  1721,  a witty  satire  against  that  univer- 
sity, in  a periodical  entitled  “Terras  Filius.”  He  after- 
wards gained  distinction  as  editor  of  “The  Craftsman,” 
a weekly  political  paper,  (commenced  about  1730,)  which 
had  a very  large  circulation,  (ten  or  twelve  thousand 
copies,)  and  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney 
were  his  coadjutors.  He  was  neglected  by  his  political 
friends  when  they  obtained  power  in  1742,  and  died  in 
the  same  year. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Amici,  il-mee'chee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
optician,  astronomer,  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
hidden  a in  1784.  He  acquired  skill  in  the  construction 
of  optical  instruments,  especially  of  mirrors  for  tele- 
scopes and  lenses  for  microscopes.  About  1S27  he  pro- 
duced a dioptric  or  achromatic  microscope  which  bears 
his  name  and  is  highly  esteemed.  At  the  death  of  L. 
Pons,  (1835,)  Amici  was  appointed  director  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Florence,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation 
as  an  observer.  He  wrote  memoirs  on  double  stars,  on 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  etc.  Died  in  1863. 

Amici,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  living  in  1495. 

Arnico,  fi-mee^ko,  (Antonino,)  a Sicilian  priest, 
historiographer  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1641. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Sicily. 

Ami'co,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  in 
Lucania  in  1562,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Naples. 
He  wrote  a “Commentary  on  Aristotle,”  (7  vols.,  1623- 
48.)  Died  in  1649. 
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^ Amico,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  monk,  born  at 
Gallipoli,  near  Taranto,  passed  several  years  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  1596  to  about  1600.  He  published  at  Rome, 
in  1609,  descriptions  and  designs  ol  sacred  buildings  in 
the  Holy  Land,  entitled  “ Trattato  delle  Piante  ed  im- 
magini  dei  sacri  Edifici,”  etc.  The  designs  were  en- 
graved by  Callot. 

Amico  or  A-mi'cus,  (Diomede,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Piacenza,  lived  about  1600. 

Amico,  (F  austino,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Bassano 
in  1524.  Pie  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  talents,  but 
died  prematurely  in  1558.  Among  his  works  is  a beau- 
tiful Latin  epistle  to  his  friend  Alessandro  Campesano, 
(1564.)  He  wrote  also  Italian  verses. 

Amico,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer  on 
theology,  born  at  Cosenza  in  1578;  died  in  1651. 

Arrnco,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  monk  and  writer  on 
philology  and  other  subjects,  born  at  Milazzo  in  1633. 

Amico,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  diplomatist,  born  at  Asti 
in  1 757 ; died  in  1832. 

Amico,  (Vito  Maria,)  a learned  Sicilian  historian 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Catania  in  1693.  He  was  for. 
some  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Catania.  He  pub- 
lished “Sicilia  Sacra,”  (1733,)  and  “Catana  Illustrata,” 
(4  vols.,  1741.)  Died  in  1762. 

Amiconi,  i-me-ko'nee,  or  Amigoni,  a-me-go'nee, 
(Ottavio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Brescia  in  160c  : 
died  in  1661. 

Amidano,  S.-me-da/no,(PoMPONlo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Parma  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  pupils  of  Parmegiano.  Plis  chief  work  is 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Quar- 
tiere  at  Parma,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Lanzi.  Died, 
it  is  supposed,  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amigoni,  i-me-go'nee,  or  Amiconi,  1-me-ko'nee, 
(Jacopo,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  whose  success 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  his  merit,  was  born 
in  Venice  in  1675.  He  worked  in  London  about  ten 
years,  (1729-39,)  during  which  he  painted  many  portraits. 
His  style  was  admired  by  the  purchasers  of  pictures 
more  than  by  the  critics.  Among  his  works  is  the  His- 
tory of  Judith.  He  was  court  painter  at  Madrid  when 
he  died  in  1752. 

See  Laxzi,  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amik,  A'mik  or  3/meek',  (of  Bokhara,)  a Persian 
poet  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Amilcar.  See  Hamilcar. 

Amin-Ahmed-el-Razy,  (or  -al-Rdzi.)  See  Ameen- 
Ahmed-er-Razee. 

Amiot  or  Amyot,  i'me-o',  (Joseph,)  a French 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  born  at  Toulon  in  1718.  He 
went  to  China  in  1750,  and  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
to  Pekin,  where  he  remained  forty-three  years  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  Chinese  language.  No 
other  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  manners  and  history  of  the  Chinese. 
He  translated  several  Chinese  works,  wrote  a “Letter 
on  the  Genius  of  the  Chinese  Language,”  (1773,)  and 
compiled  a Manchoo-Tartar-French  Dictionary,  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1789-90,)  the  first  ever  published.  He  was  author 
of  a large  part  of  the  collection  entitled  “ Memoirs  con- 
cerning the  History,  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Customs  of  the 
Chinese,”  (16  vols.,  1776-1814.)  A life  of  Confucius  by 
Amiot  is  included  in  these  Memoirs.  Died  at  Pekin 
in  1794. 

See"  Leltres^difiantesetcurieuses,” xxviii.  158 ; Staunton,  “ Mis- 
cellaneous Notices  relating  to  China;”  A.  REmusat,  “Recherches 
sur  les  Langues  Tartares;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  En- 
cyklopaedie.” 

Amipsias.  See  Amf.ipsias. 

Am'leth  or  Harn'leth,  an  ancient  and  perhaps  fabu- 
lous prince  of  Jutland,  whose  story,  as  recorded  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  is  the  foundation  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy 
of  “ Hamlet.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the 
Christian  era. 

Amling,  dm'ling,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man designer  and  engraver,  born  at  Nuremberg  about 
1650.  He  worked  at  Munich,  was  patronized  by  the 
elector  Maximilian  II.,  and  excelled  in  portraits.  He 
also  engraved  historical  paintings,  but  with  less  success. 


He  was  reputed  the  best  German  engraver  of  his  time. 
Died  in  1701. 

Ammaeus,  dm-ma'us,  or  Van  Amm,  vin  fim,  (Domi- 
nic,) a Dutch  jurist,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1579,  became 
professor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1602.  He  wrote  an  import- 
ant work  on  public  or  constitutional  law,  “ Discursus  de 
Jure  publico,”  (1617-23.)  Died  in  1637. 

Amman,  written  also  Ammann,  am'min,  (Johann,) 
a German  botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Schaffhausen 
in  1707,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1729.  In 
1 733  he  became  professor  of  botany  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  died  in  1741  or  1742,  leaving  the  first  volume 
of  an  unfinished  work  on  the  plants  of  Russia,  (1739.) 

See  Sprengel,  “ Geschichte  des  Botanik.” 

Amman,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a physician,  native  of 
Schaffhausen,  who  settled  in  Holland,  where  he  gained 
a great  and  deserved  reputation  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  speak.  He  wrote  “Surdus  Loquens,” 
(1692.)  Died  probably  about  1725. 

Amman,  (Johann  Jacob,)  a German  surgeon,  born 
at  a little  village  on  Lake  Zurich  in  1586.  He  published 
a book  of  Travels  in  the  Levant,  (3  vols.,  1618.)  Died 
at  Zurich  in  1658. 

Amman  or  Ammon,  am'mon,  (Jost,  or  Justus,)  a 
famous  Swiss  engraver  and  designer,  born  at  Zurich 
about  1535.  He  became  a citizen  of  Nuremberg  about 
1560,  and  probably  passed  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  of 
which  little  is  known.  Fie  illustrated  many  books  with 
his  designs,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous.  He  en- 
graved on  wood  and  copper,  and  excelled  in  the  art  of 
grouping  figures.  His  “ Portraits  of  the  Kings  of  France 
from  Pharamond  to  Henry  III.”  appeared  in  1576.  His 
wood-cuts  are  better  than  his  copper-plates.  Died  in 
1591- 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;”  Strutt,  “Dic- 
tionary of  Engravers.” 

Amman  or  Ammann,  (Paul,)  an  eminent  German 
botanist  and  physician,  born  at  Breslau  in  1634.  He 
obtained  a chair  of  botany  at  Leipsic  in  1674,  and  a chair 
of  physiology  in  1682.  He  was  addicted  to  paradox,  and 
was  a severe  critic.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  “Treatment  of  Deadly  Wounds,”  (“  Praxis  Vulnerum 
lethalium,”  1690;)  and  “Natural  Character  of  Plants,” 
(“Character  naturalis  Plantarum,”  1676.)  Died  in  1691. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Ammanati,  dm-ml-nVtee,  written  also  Ammanato 
and  Ammanate,  (Bartolommeo,)  a distinguished  Ital- 
ian sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Florence  in  1511, 
was  a pupil  of  Bandinelli  and  Sansovino.  He  imitated 
Michael  Angelo  in  sculpture.  He  worked  in  Rome  for 
Pope  Julius  III.,  adorned  the  Capitol  with  sculptures, 
and  designed  the  court  and  fa9ade  of  the  Roman  College. 
At  Florence  he  constructed  the  noble  bridge  called 
Ponte  della  Triniti,  (which  is  still  standing,)  finished  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  erected  several  monuments.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  three  statues  which  adorn  the  tomb 
of  Sannazar  at  Naples,  and  a colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
at  Florence.  Died  about  1590.  He  left  a valuable  work 
on  public  buildings,  etc.,  entitled  “The  City,”  (“La 
Citta.”)  His  wife,  Laura  Battiferri,  was  celebrated 
as  a poetess. 

See  Vasari,  “ Uomini  illustri  d’ltalia ;”  Cicognara,  “ Storia  di 
Scultura.” 

Ammanati,  Cardinal.  See  Piccolomini. 

Ammanati,  (Giovanni,)  an  able  Italian  sculptor, 
worked  at  Orvieto  from  1331  to  1355. 

Ammanati,  (Laura  Battiferri — bUt-te-fSr'ree,)  a 
distinguished  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Urbino  about 
1520.  She  was  married  in  1550  to  B.  Ammanati,  above 
noticed.  Died  in  1589. 

Ammann.  See  Amman. 

Amm&r-Ibn-Y&sir,  iim-m&K'  Ib’n  yi'sir,  a famous 
Arab  and  companion  of  Mohammed.  Fie  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Camel,  638  a.d.,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Sefayn,  where  he  commanded  the  cavalry  for 
Alee. 

Am'm?n,  (Jacob,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831.  Fie  was  after- 
wards professor  of  mathematics  in  several  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  July,  1862. 
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Am-ml-a'nua,  [’A/i/um'df,]  a Greek  poet,  lived  about 
1 00-130  A.D.,  and  wrote  epigrams,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Am-ml-a'nua  Mar-cel-li'nua,  [Fr.  Ammien  Mar- 
CELLIN,  t'me'iN'  mitR's&'liN',]  a Roman  historian  of 
great  merit,  born  of  a Greek  family  at  Antioch  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  He  entered  the  army 
in  his  youth,  took  part  in  a campaign  in  the  East  in  350 
A.D.,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Julian  in  an  expedition 
against  Persia,  Having  retired  from  the  army,  he  be- 
came a resident  of  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  thirty-one  books,  of  whicn 
the  first  thirteen  are  lost.  The  whole  work  comprised 
the  period  from  96  a.d.  to  378  a.d.  His  fidelity  and 
impartiality  are  highly  commended  by  Gibbon  and 
other  critics.  His  style,  however,  is  much  inferior  to 
the  classic  models  of  Roman  prose.  He  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  395  a.d.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  he 
was  a Christian  or  a heathen ; but  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  ground  for  doubting  that  he  was  a pagan. 

See  Claude  Chifflet,  “De  Ammiani  Marcellini  Vila;”  Gibbon, 
“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap,  xxiii. 

Ammien  Marcellin.  See  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus. 

Ammirato,  im-me-r&'to,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  his- 
torian, born  at  Lecce,  in  Naples,  in  1531.  After  various 
adventures  in  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  he  settled  at 
Florence  in  1569,  and  found  a patron  in  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo,  who  commissioned  him  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Florence.  He  became  a canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence  in  1595,  and  wrote  a large  number  of  works, 
among  which  is  a “Discourse  on  Cornelius  Tacitus,” 
(1594.)  His  most  important  work  is  a “History  of 
Florence,”  (“  Istorie  Florentine,”  1st  vol.,  1600 ; 2d 
vol.,  1641,)  which  is  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
that  has  been  written  on  that  subject.  The  Academy 
Della  Crusca  styled  him  “the  modern  Livy.”  Died  at 
Florence  in  1601. 

See  Domenico  de  Angelis,  “Vita  di  Scipione  Ammirato,”  1706; 
Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Am'mon  [Gr.  ‘A/i/iuv]  or  Ham/mon,  an  ancient  hea- 
then deity,  worshipped  in  Libya,  Egypt,  Greece,  etc.,  was 
called  Zeus  Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  Jupiter  Ammon 
by  the  Romans.  There  was  a famous  temple  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah, 
in  the  Libyan  Desert.  He  was  represented  in  the  form 
of  a ram,  or  as  a human  being  with  a ram’s  head. 

Amnion,  Sm'mon,  (Clement,)  a German  engraver, 
born  at  Frankfort,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Ammon,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a Prussian  writer  on 
horses,  born  at  Trakehnen,  Prussian  Lithuania,  in  1777. 
He  published  a “Natural  History  of  the  Horse,”  (1815,) 
and  a “Complete  Manual  of  Practical  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine,” (“Vollstandiges  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Pfer- 
dearzeneikunst,”  2 vols.,  1804-7.) 

Ammon,  von,  fon  im'mon,  (Christoph  Friedrich,) 
a German  Protestant  theologian  and  popular  pulpit  ora- 
tor of  wide  reputation,  was  born  at  Baireuth  in  1766. 
He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  from  1794  to 
1804,  in  which  year  he  obtained  a chair  at  Erlangen.  He 
removed  to  Dresden  in  1813,  and  became  court  preacher 
to  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  was  one  of  the  first  apos- 
tles of  what  is  called  Rationalism  in  German  theology. 
His  principal  work  is  “ Development  of  Christianity  into 
the  Universal  Religion,”  (“  Fortbildung  des  Christen- 
thums  zur  Weltreligion,”  4 vols.,  1833-40.)  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a “ Plan  (Entwurf)  of  a pure  Biblical 
Theology,”  (3  vols.,  1802.)  Died  in  1820. 

See  Julius  Pabst,  "Lebens-  und  Charaktenimrisse  C.  F.  von 
Ammons,”  Dresden,  1850;  Brockhaus,  “Convcrsations-Lexikon;” 
and  “Cli.  F.  Ammon  nach  Leben,  AnsiclUen  und  Wirken,”  Leipzig, 
I85O. 

Ammon  or  Ammen,  von,  (Friedrich  August,) 
a German  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Gottingen  in  1799.  He  became  professor  in  the  medical 
academy  of  Dresden  in  1829,  and  royal  physician,  (Leib- 
arzt.)  lie  published,  besides  other  works,  “Observa- 
tions on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,”  (3  vols.,  1838-41.)  Died 
in  1861. 

Am-mo'nas  or  Amoun,  1-moon',  [Gr.  ’A/i/iuvac  or 


’ A/ioitv ,]  the  founder  of  a celebrated  monastic  order  in 
Egypt.  Died  about  320  A.D. 

Ammonio,  im-m</ne-o,  written  also  Ammon,  (An- 
drea,) [Lat.  An'dkkas  Ammo'nius,]  a distinguished 
Italian  scholar,  born  at  Lucca  in  1477,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus.  He  became  about  1513  Latin  sec- 
retary to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  victory  at 
Guinegate  he  celebrated  in  a Latin  poem  called  “ Pane- 
gyricus,”  which  was  praised  by  Erasmus.  He  afterwards 
served  Pope  Leo  X.  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  died  in  London  in  1517.  All  his  Latin  poems  are 
lost,  except  one  eclogue. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltaba.” 

Am-mo'nI-ns,  [Gr.  ’Aji/nMioc.  ] There  were  among 
the  ancients  a number  of  eminent  persons  of  this  name: 
the  following  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  notice : 

Ammonius,  a Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  at  Alex- 
andria about  50  B.C.,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer 
and  Aristophanes. 

Ammonius,  a Peripatetic  philosopher  who  taught  at 
Athens  or  Delphi  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 
He  was  a preceptor  of  Plutarch,  and  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plutarch 
wrote  a life  of  him,  which  is  not  extant 

Ammonius,  a Christian  philosopher,  who  has  been 
confounded  with  Ammonius  Saccas,  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Ammonius,  a Greek  grammarian,  was  priest  of  a 
temple  in  Alexandria  about  380  a.d.  He  wrote  a Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  Synonyms,  which  has  been  often  printed. 

Ammonius  surnamed  Lithot'omus,  a celebrated 
surgeon  of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  was  the  first  who  contrived  a 
method  of  breaking  the  calculus  in  the  bladder  when  it 
was  too  large  to  be  extracted  through  the  opening  made 
by  incision  ; from  which  improvement  in  lithotomy  be 
received  his  surname. 

Ammonius  surnamed  Sac'cas,  (because  in  early 
life  he  was  a porter,  and  earned  a livelihood  by  carrying 
sacks,)  the  founder  of  that  school  of  Eclectic  philosophy 
commonly  known  as  New  Platonism,  was  a native  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  241  A.D.  He  was 
the  son  of  Christian  parents,  but  preferred  the  heathen 
religion.  Among  his  numerous  disciples  were  Origen, 
Longinus,  and  Plotinus.  He  left  no  writings,  and  ex- 
acted from  his  disciples  a promise  not  to  divulge  the 
mysteries  which  he  taught 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;"  Dehaut,  “Essai  his- 
torique  sur  la  Vie  d’ Ammonius  Saccas,”  1836. 

Ammonius,  son  of  Hermias,  a Greek  philosopher, 
born  at  Alexandria,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  valuable  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  and  belonged  to 
the  school  of  New  Platonists. 

Am'non,  a son  of  David,  King  of  the  Jews,  was  slain 
by  Absalom.  (See  II.  Samuel  xiii.) 

Amo,  i'mo,  (Antony  William,)  a learned  negro, 
born  in  Guinea  about  1702.  He  studied  at  Halle,  be- 
came a classical  scholar,  and  published  a work  “ On  the 
Law  of  the  Moors,”  (“De  Jure  Maurorum,”  1729.)  He 
was  afterwards  a councillor  of  state  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin. On  the  death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
he  returned  to  Africa.  He  was  seen  by  H.  Gallaudct 
at  Axoorn,  (Axum,)  in  Abyssinia,  in  1753. 

See  GRicoiRE,  “De  la  Littdrature  des  Nfcgres.” 

Amolon,  i'moJbN',  or  Amulon,  i'tnii'ldN',  a French 
ecclesiastic,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  S41 
A.D.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  the  Jews.  Died  in 
852. 

Am-o-me'tus,  [’A/zwjuyrof,]  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
wrote  an  account  of  a voyage  on  the  Nile,  of  which  some 
fragments  are  extant. 

Amon,  a'mon,  a son  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  was  killed  by 
his  own  servants,  who  conspired  against  him.  (See  If. 
Kings  xxi.  19-23  ; also  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii.  21-24.) 

Amontons,  Jrm&N'tAN',  (Guillaume,)  an  ingenious 
French  natural  philosopher  and  mechanician,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1663.  He  learned  architecture,  and  was  em- 
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ployed  on  several  public  works.  He  laboured  with  suc- 
cess to  improve  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hy- 
grometer, and  wrote  a treatise  on  those  instruments, 
(1695.)  “He  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  telegraphic 
art,”  says  Biot,  “as  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day,” 
('•e.  1811.)  He  proposed  that  signals  should  be  trans- 
mitted from  station  to  station  by  operators  whose  vision 
was  aided  by  the  telescope  ; but  his  plan  was  not  executed 
until  fifty  years  later.  Died  in  1 705. 

Amor,  the  Roman  god  of  love.  See  Cupid. 

Amoretti,  fi-mo-ret'tee,  (Carlo,)  a meritorious  Ital- 
ian naturalist,  writer,  and  translator,  born  at  Oneglia, 
near  Genoa,  in  1740  or  1741.  He  translated  Winckel- 
mann’s  “History  of  Ancient  Art”  into  Italian,  (1779,) 
wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
(1784,)  and  became  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  at  Milan,  in  1797.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Italian  Institute.  Amoretti  is  author  of  an  important 
work  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Lakes 
Como,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano,  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
entitled  “Journey  from  Milan  to  the  Three  Lakes,” 
(“Viaggio  da  Milano  ai  tre  Laghi,”  1794.)  He  trans- 
lated into  French  the  voyages  of  Pigafetta  and  Maldo- 
nado. Died  in  1816. 

See  Lombardi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;”  “Nouvclle 
Biographie  Generale.” 

Amoretti,  (Maria  Peregrina,)  a learned  Italian 
lady,  born  at  Oneglia  in  1756.  She  wrote  a work  “On 
the  Right  of  Dowry  among  the  Romans,”  (“De  Jure 
Dotium  apud  Romanos.”)  Died  in  1787. 

Amoreux,  i'mo'ruh',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French 
physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Beaucaire 
about  1740.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural  history 
and  rural  economy,  which  were  received  with  favour. 
Died  in  1824. 

Amoros,  3-mo'r6s,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  colonel, 
born  at  Valencia  in  1769,  was  the  first  who  introduced 
gymnastic  education  into  France.  During  the  reign  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  he  was  councillor  of  state,  minister  of 
police,  etc.  He  afterwards  became  an  exile  in  France, 
and  established  a gymnasium  with  success.  In  1831  he 
was  appointed  director  of  a normal  gymnasium  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1843. 

Amorosi,  5-mo-ro'see,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  near  Ascoli,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  painted  humorous  subjects,  which  the 
Italians  call  Bambocciate , and  displayed  much  talent  for 
satire. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Amort,  i'moRt,  (Eusebius,)  a German  theologian 
and  monk,  born  near  Tolz,  in  Bavaria,  in  1692.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  Indulgences,”  (1735,)  and  attacked 
prevailing  superstitions  in  a work  “On  Revelations, 
Visions,  and  Apparitions,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1775. 

See  Savioli-Corbelli,  “ Ehrendenkmal  E.  Amorts,”  1777. 

Am'o-rjf,  (Thomas,)  an  eccentric  English  writer,  a 
zealous  Unitarian,  was  born  about  1690.  He  published 
memoirs  of  several  ladies  of  Great  Britain,  ( 1 755.)  ar>d 
is  supposed  to  have  represented  his  own  character  and 
experience  in  “The  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq. ; contain- 
ing Various  Observations  and  Reflections  made  in  Va- 
rious Parts  of  the  World,”  (2  vols.,  1756-66.)  Died  in 
1788. 

Amory,  (Thomas,)  a distinguished  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, born  at  Taunton,  England,  in  1700.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1730,  and  became  principal  tutor  of  a dissent- 
ing academy  at  Taunton  in  1738.  In  1759  he  removed 
to  London,  and  in  1766  became  sole  pastor  of  the  chapel 
at  Old  Jewry,  where  he  had  preached  seven  years  as 
colleague  of  Dr.  Chandler.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  two  volumes  of  sermons,  (1758,  1766,)  and 
“Grove’s  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  improved,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1774. 

Amos,  a'mos,  [Heb.  DIOJ,’,]  one  of  the  minor  He- 
brew prophets,  lived  about  800  n.C.  He  was  a herdsman 
and  gatherer  of  sycamore-fruit.  His  book  is  the  third 
in  order  of  position  among  the  minor  prophets,  and 
contains  several  eloquent  and  admirable  passages. 

Amoudrou,  S'moo'dRoo',  (Antoine,)  a French 
architect,  born  at  Dole  in  1739  ; died  in  1812.  He  built 
some  palaces  in  Warsaw. 


Amour,  (Saint.)  See  Saint-Amour. 

Ampach  auf  Griinfelden,  (or  Gruenfelden,)  von, 
fon  am'p&K  owf  gRiinTel'den,  (Johann  Georg,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  born  in  1784,  wrote  several  veterinary 
treatises.  Died  in  1832. 

Am-pe'll-us,  (Lucius,)  a Roman,  known  only  as  the 
author  of  a work  called  “Book  of  Memory,”  ("Liber 
Memorialis,”)  which  was  edited  by  Salmasius.  It  is  a 
compendium  of  history,  geography,  etc. 

Ampere,  SN'paiR',  (AndrB  Marie,)  a celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
Lyons  on  the  20th  of  January,  1775,  was  the  son  of  a mer- 
chant. He  learned  mathematics  in  early  youth  at  home 
without  a teacher,  and  eagerly  read  the  poems  of  Virgil 
and  Plorace  in  the  original.  He  married  Julie  Carron 
in  1799.  In  1802  he  attracted  the  public  attention  by  a 
curious  work  “ On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Gaming.” 
In  1805  he  obtained  by  the  favour  of  Delambre  the 
place  of  rlpetiteur  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Paris.  Fie  became  inspector-general  of  the  university 
in  1808,  professor  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  1809,  and  a member  of  the  Institute  in  1814. 

In  1820  he  announced  the  remarkable  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism  which  constitute,  perhaps,  his  chief 
title  to  celebrity.  He  demonstrated  the  influence  of  a 
spiral  wire  conducting  a galvanic  current,  in  magnet- 
izing a needle,  proved  that  two  voltaic  conductors  at- 
tract each  other  when  the  currents  have  the  same  direc- 
tion and  repel  each  other  when  the  currents  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  and  inferred  from  his  experiments 
that  the  phenomena  of  natural  magnetism  depend  on 
electrical  currents  which  constantly  pass  around  the 
earth  from  east  to  west.  These  results,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
mathematical  analysis,  were  communicated  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  m several  papers,  in  the  autumn  of 
1820.  “The  vast  field  of  physical  science,”  says  Arago, 
“ perhaps  never  presented  so  brilliant  a discovery  con- 
ceived, verified,  and  completed  with  such  rapidity.” 

Ampere  gave  the  name  of  Electro-Dynamics  to  this 
new  science.  In  1822  he  published  a “Collection  of 
Observations  on  Electro-Dynamics.”  His  theory  and 
discoveries  in  this  science  were  more  amply  developed 
in  his  work  entitled  “ Theory  of  Electro- Dynamic  Phe- 
nomena deduced  from  Experiments  only,”  (“  Theorie 
des  Phenomenes  electro-dynamiques  uniquement  deduite 
de  l’Experience,”  1826.) 

Among  his  later  works  is  a treatise  on  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  (“  Memoire  sur  la  Determination  de  la 
Surface  courbe  des  Ondes  lumineuses,  etc.,”  1828;)  also, 
an  “ Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  or  Ana- 
lytic Exposition  of  a Natural  Classification  of  all  Pluman 
Knowledge,”  (“Essai  sur  la  Philosophic  des  Sciences,  ou 
Exposition  analytique  d’une  Classification  naturelle  de 
toutes  les  Connaissances  humaines,”  1834.) 

He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  optics,  natural  his- 
tory, etc.,  which  were  printed  in  the  “ Memoires”  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  other  journals.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  Paris  in  1836.  Fie 
is  said  to  have  resembled  La  P'ontaine  in  good  nature, 
(1 bonhomie ,)  simplicity,  and  absence  of  mind. 

See  Arago,  “£loge  d’Ampire Sainte-Beuve  et  M.  Littr6, 
notice  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  February,  1837;  Quetr- 
let,  “Notice  sur  M.  Ampere,”  1836;  Louis  de  Lom£nie,  “Gale- 
rie  des  Contemporains  illustres.” 

Ampfere,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  August,  1800.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  and  obtained  access  to  the  select 
society  which  met  at  the  salon  of  Madame  Recamier. 
In  1830  he  became  an  assistant  or  substitute  of  Ville- 
main  as  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1833  suc- 
ceeded Andricux  as  professor  of  F'rench  literature  at 
the  College  of  France.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  in  1842,  and  into  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1847.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Literary 
History  of  France  before  the  Twelfth  Century,”  (“  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  F'rance  avant  le  douzieme  Siecle,” 
3 vols.,  1839,)  and  a collection  of  charming  articles  called 
“ Literature  et  Voyages,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1864. 

See  QuiIkard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Am-phl-a-ra'us,  [Gr.’A^wipaof,]  a famous  soothsayer 

(S^T^Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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and  hero  of  Argos.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  married  Eriphyle,  who,  bribed  by  the 
fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia,  persuaded  him  against  his 
will  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Tradition  adds  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a hero. 

Am-pllic'ra-tes,  [Gr.  ’A/npucpcmig,]  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, who  flourished  about  70  B.c.  For  some  unknown 
cause  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  went  to  Asia, 
where  he  died. 

Am-phic'ty-on,  [Gr.  ’A/crfuxrvav,]  a fabulous  king  of 
Attica,  was  a son  of  Deucalion,  (or,  as  some  say,  an 
autochthon.)  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  and 
succeeded  by  Erichthonius.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  1490  b.c. 

Am-plif-lo'-eln-us,  [GT.’A/s^Mxtog;  Fr.  Amphiloque, 
&N'fe'lok',j  a bishop  of  Iconium,  and  a zealous  opponent 
of  Arianism,  was  born  in  Cappadocia.  About  383  a.d. 
he  went  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and 
instigated  him  to  issue  a decree  prohibiting  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Arians.  Died  about  395  a.d.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  lost. 

Am-phi'on,  [Gr.  ’Afifiav,]  a Theban  prince,  who  re- 
ceived a golden  lyre  from  Mercury,  and  cultivated  music 
with  such  success  that  he  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by 
the  sounds  which  he  drew  from  that  instrument,  the 
stones  arranging  themselves  obsequiously  at  his  will. 
The  meaning  of  this  fable  appears  to  be  that  by  his  elo- 
quence and  persuasive  manners  he  prevailed  upon  his 
rude  and  hitherto  intractable  subjects  to  build  the  walls 
of  their  city.  He  married  the  famous  Niobe. 

Amphi'on  [’Afiipioiv]  of  Cnos'sus,  a Greek  statuary, 
who  lived  about  420  b.c. 

Am'phis,  ["A/z^if,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  who  was 
a contemporary  of  Plato.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Am-phis'tra-tos,  [’ A/sfioTparog,]  a Greek  sculptor, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  author  of  a good  statue  of 
Callisthenes.  He  lived  about  320  b.c. 

Am-phi-tri'te,  [’A/ujHTpirri,]  a Nereid  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  represented  as  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton.  She  was  sometimes  styled  by  the 
poets  the  goddess  of  the  sea. 

Amphlett,  (Richard  Paul,)  The  Hon.  Sir,  born 
in  1809,  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1834,  and 
received  the  honour  of  a silk  gown  in  1858.  In  1868  he 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire  in  the  Con- 
servative interest.  In  1874  he  was  made  a Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Died  in  1883. 

Aij^pudia,  im-poo'de-i,  (Pedro  de,)  a Mexican  gen- 
eral, who.  obtained  that  rank  in  1840.  He  commanded 
an  army  which  besieged  Campeachy  in  1842-43.  In 
1846  he  was  in  command  at  Monterey,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  General  Taylor,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
September  of  that  year. 

Amreeta.  See  Amrita. 

Am'rl-ta,  [Hindoo  pron.  um'rT-ta,  from  a,  priva- 
tive, and  mrlta,  “dead,”  also  “death,”]  sometimes 
written,  but  less  correctly,  Amreeta,  the  name  given 
by  the  Hindoos  to  the  water  of  immortality  which  was 
produced  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  (See  KOrma- 
vatara.)  The  term  Amrita  or  Amrit  is  also  applied  to 
the  food  as  well  as  to  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  hence 
to  any  delicious  drink. 

Amroo,  Amru,  or  Amrou,  im'rdb#  or,  more  fully, 
Amr oo-Ibn- Al- Ads,  (or -Ass,)—  Ib’n  il  tss,  (i.e.  “ Am- 
roo the  son  of  Al-Aas,”)  a famous  Arabian  general,  who 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  about 
640  A.D.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Egypt  until 
Omar’s  death.  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Othmin  he  fought  against  Alee.  Died  in  663  a.d. 

See  Irving,  “ Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  vol.  ii.;  Abulfrda, 
“Annales  Moslemici Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  chap  li.;  Weil,  “Geschichte  dcr  Chalifen,”  vol.  i. 

Amrool-kays,  Amrulkais,  or  Amroulcays,  ,4m'- 
rool-kls',  written  also  Amrolkai's,  a distinguished 
Arabian  poet,  who  lived  about  600  A.D.  TTe  was  author 
of  one  of  the  Mo’allakat,  poems  suspended  on  the  Kaaba 
at  Mecca. 

Amrou  or  Amru.  See  Amroo. 


* See  remarks  on  Oriental  names,  in  the  Introduction. 


Amr-Seebawayh  or  Amr-Sibawayh,  im’r  see'- 
bi-wlll',  the  greatest  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  lived 
at  Bagdid  in  the  reign  of  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Amsdorf,  von,  fon  ims'doRf)  (Nikolaus,)  a Ger- 
man Reformer,  born  near  Wurzen,  in  Saxony,  in  1483. 
He  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg  in  1511, 
and  a zealous  adherent  of  Lutner,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  minister  at  Saint  Ulrich  in  Magde- 
burg in  1524,  and  Bishop  of  Naumburg  in  1542.  Ams- 
dorf took  part  in  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
wrote  numerous  polemical  treatises  on  theology.  Died 
in  1565. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vitae  Theologonim  Germanomm.” 

Amsler,  ims'ler,  (Samuel,)  an  excellent  German 
engraver,  born  in  Switzerland  in  1791.  He  was  profes- 
sor at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich,  and  en- 
graved many  pieces  after  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Thorwaldsen.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Holy  Family” 
of  the  second,  and  “The  Triumph  of  Alexander”  of  tne 
last-named  artist.  Died  at  Munich  in  1849. 

Amstel,  (Cornelis  Ploos  van.)  See  Ploos. 

Amstel,  Gijsbrecht  or  Gysbrecht  van,  glsTirSict 
or  Hls'bnSKT  vSn  Urn's  tel,  a Dutch  nobleman  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  infamous  as  the  betrayer  of  Floris 
V.,  Count  of  Holland,  in  1296.  (See  Floris  V.)  The 
odium  of  this  crime  contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy. 

Amthor,  im'toR,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Stollberg  in  1678.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Denmark,  and  was  made  a counsellor  of  justice  at 
Copenhagen  about  1718.  He  wrote  some  successful 
political  tracts  and  works  on  law.  Died  in  1 721. 

Amulio,  i-moo'le-o,  or  Da  Mula,  dl  moo'll,  (Marc- 
Antonio,)  Cardinal,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom  at  Venice 
in  1505.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
who  employed  him  in  important  commissions,  and  made 
him  a cardinal  in  1561.  He  wrote  Latin  poems  and 
orations,  and  other  works  of  some  merit,  nearly  all  of 
which  remain  in  manuscript  Died  in  1570. 

A-mu'11-us,  King  of  Alba,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Numitor,  whom  he  dethroned  about  714  b.  a (See 
Romulus.) 

Amurath,  i-moo-rlt',  or  Moorad,  (Mourad  or 
Murad,)  moo'rid',  (written  also  Amurat,  Am ura d, 
and  Murad,)  I.,  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  who 
made  conquests  in  Europe,  succeeded  his  father  Or- 
khan  in  1360.  He  took  Adrianople  in  1362,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  European  dominions.  During  a reign 
of  twenty-nine  years  his  arms  were  everywhere  crowned 
with  success.  A formidable  insurrection  haring  at  length 
broken  out  in  Servia,  he  hastened  to  meet  this  new 
danger,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  famous  Bayazeed, 
(Bajazet,)  surnamed  Ildcrim,  or  “the  lightning.”  His 
army  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  insurgents  ; 
but,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  Bayazeed,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  give  battle.  After  a long  and  terrible  conflict 
on  the  plain  of  Kossovo,  the  forces  of  Amurath  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  sultan  rejoiced  all  the  more  over 
this  success  because,  as  the  Moslem  historians  inform 
us,  he  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  he  met  his 
death  from  the  weapon  of  an  assassin.  While  he  lingered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  one  of  the  bodies  on  which  he 
chanced  to  tread  suddenly  started  up  and  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  Amurath,  who  died  a few 
moments  afterwards,  (June  15,  1389,)  aged  sixty-three 
years.  Amurath  I.  has  the  distinction  of  haring  formed 
the  Janissaries  (who  had  been  first  levied  by  his  father 
Orkhan)  into  a thoroughly  organized  and  disciplined 
body  of  troops. 

Sec  “Nouvelle  Rioeraphic  Gdndndc;”  Von  Hammer,  “Histoire 
del’ Empire  Ottoman." 

Amurath.  or  Moorad  (Murad)  H.,  bom  about 
1405,  succeeded  his  father  Mahomet  I.  in  1422.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
At  one  time  (1422)  he  threatened  Constantinople  with 
a formidable  army.  In  1429  he  took  Thessalonica  from 
the  Venetians,  and  in  1433  took  possession  of  Yanina 
and  razed  its  fortifications  to  the  ground.  In  1442  the 
famous  Huniades  defeated  the  troops  of  Amurath  in  two 
successive  battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Turks  lost 
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two  hundred  banners  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  in- 
cluding their  general-in-chief.  In  the  following  year 
Huniades  gained  in  rapid  succession  several  victories 
over  the  Ottoman  forces.  In  one  engagement  in  which 
the  sultan  himself  was  present,  Amurath  lost  six  thou- 
sand men,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
A treaty  of  peace  for  ten  years  was  signed  between  the 
sultan  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  but  it  was  soon  after 
broken  by  the  latter  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate 
Julian.  This  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  was  signally  avenged  the  same  year  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians  near  Varna,  and  the  death  of 
Vladislaus,  their  king,  who  was  unhorsed  by  Amurath 
himself  and  slain  by  a janissary.  Again  in  1448  the 
Hungarians  under  Huniades  suffered  a total  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Kossovo,  (October,  1448.)  This  engage- 
ment lasted  three  days  ; at  last  Huniades  fled,  and  his 
troops  were  almost  annihilated.  Twice  during  his  reign 
Amurath  IL  abdicated  the  supreme  power  and  sought 
in  retirement  that  peace  of  mind  which  he  could  not 
find  on  the  throne  ; but  in  both  instances  he  was  speed- 
ily recalled  by  the  wishes  of  his  people  to  the  post  which 
he  had  so  lately  left  He  died  in  1451,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able,  just,  and  humane  ruler. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mahomet  II.,  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Von  Hammer,  “Histoire 
de  1’ Empire  Ottoman.” 

Amurath  or  Moorad  (Murad)  III.,  born  in  1545, 
succeeded  his  father,  Selim  II.,  in  1574.  On  the  first  dav 
of  his  reign  he  caused  his  five  brothers  to  be  strangled. 
He  was  weak  and  sensual  as  well  as  cruel ; but  his  mind 
was  not  altogether  without  taste  and  cultivation.  Died 
in  1 595- 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale  Von  Hammer,  “Histoire 
de  1’ Empire  Ottoman. 

Amurath  or  Moorad  (Murad)  IV.,  born  about 
1610,  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustafa  in  1623.  In  1638  he 
took  Bagdad,  which  was  thenceforward  incorporated  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire  : this  was  the  only  important  event 
of  his  reign.  He  had  a vigorous,  athletic  frame,  but  a 
feeble,  passionate,  and  tyrannical  disposition  ; and  these 
evil  traits  in  his  character  seemed  to  increase  with  his 
years.  He  was  almost  continually  intoxicated  ; in  a fit 
of  drunken  rage  he  would  sometimes  rush  from  his 
alace  into  the  street,  sword  in  hand,  killing  all  whom 
e met ; at  other  times  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  with  his  bow  from  the  palace-windows  those 
who  happened  to  be  passing  beneath.  Happily  for  his 
people,  he  died  (1640)  before  he  had  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year.  He  has  been  styled  “the  Turkish  Nero.” 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale Von  Hammer,  “ Histoire 
de  P Empire  Ottoman.” 

Amussat,  i'mii'si',  (Jean  Zulema — zii'li'mi',)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  in  Deux-Sevres  in  1796.  He  in- 
vented several  instruments,  among  which  is  a probe 
used  in  lithotrity,  and  published  a number  of  treatises. 
His  memoir  on  “The  Torsion  of  Arteries”  (1829)  ob- 
tained a prize  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1856. 

Amy,  i'me',  a French  advocate  of  Aix,  wrote  some 
interesting  works  on  rivers  and  fountains,  among  which 
is  “ Observations  experimentales  sur  les  eaux  des  rivieres 
de  Seine,  de  Marne,  etc.,”  (1749.)  Died  in  1760. 

Amyn  or  Amin.  See  Alameen. 

A-myn'tas,  [Gr.  ’A/ruvraf,]  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Macedonia  between  510  and  330  B.C.  Also,  a Mace- 
donian general  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Amyntas  L,  King  of  Macedonia,  began  to  reign 
about  510  b.c.  He  presented  earth  and  water  to  the 
Persian  ambassadors  in  token  of  submission  to  the  su- 
premacy of  Darius. 

Amyntas  II.  of  Macedonia,  ascended  the  throne  in 
394  B.c.  He  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians,  and 
recovered  his  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the  Thessalians. 
He  afterwards  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Sparta.  Died  in  370  b.c.,  leaving  three  sons,  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip  called  the  Great. 

Amyntas  HI.  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
a son  of  Perdiccas.  He  was  an  infant  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  359  B.C.,  and  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne  which  was  usurped  by  his  uncle  Philip.  He  was 


put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  a conspiracy  against  Alex- 
ander a short  time  before  the  latter  invaded  Asia. 

Amyntas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  campaign  in  Asia  he  conducted  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia  to  the  army  at  Babylon. 
About  330  B.c.  he  was  tried  on  a charge  of  complicity 
in  a plot  alleged  to  have  been  formed  by  his  friend  Phi- 
lotas,  and  acquitted. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  a Macedonian  officer 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Persia  when  Alexander  in- 
vaded that  country.  He  commanded  some  Greek  auxil- 
iaries that  fought  for  Darius  at  Issus,  333  B.c.,  after 
which  he  led  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Persians.  After  he  had  gained  a victory 
near  Memphis,  he  was  surprised  by  the  Persians  and 
killed,  about  330  B.c. 

Amyntas,  a king  of  Galatia,  fought  for  Antony  at 
Philippi,  and  against  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31 
B.C.  Died  about  30  b.c. 

Amyntianus,  a-min-she-a'nus,  [’  ApvvTiavoc^  a Greek 
author,  lived  about  170  A.D.,  and  wrote  a “ Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,”  which  is  lost. 

Amyot,  t'me-o',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer  and 
translator  of  great  merit,  born  at  Melun  in  1513.  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bourges  about 
1540,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Henry  II. 
in  1558.  He  was  made  grand  almoner  of  France  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560,  and  Bishop  of 
Auxerre  in  1570.  In  1559  he  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  “ Lives,”  which  is  especially 
celebrated  as  a model  of  French  style.  He  also  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  seven  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(1554,)  Longus’s  romance  of  “Daphnis  and  Chloe,” 
( 1559,)  and  the  “ Moral  Treatises  of  Plutarch.”  Died  at 
Auxerre  in  1593.  Amyot  is  ranked  among  the  prose 
writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  perfection  of 
the  French  language. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire,”  book  viii. ; N iceron,  “Mdmoires;” 
“filoge  d’Amyot,”  in  the  “ M dmoires  de  i’ Academic  Franfaise:” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Ger.tirale Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.” 

Amyot,  (Joseph.)  See  Amiot. 

Am'yot,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Norwich  about  1775.  He  embraced  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Windham 
while  the  latter  was  secretary  at  war  in  1806.  In  1812 
he  published  the  speeches  of  Windham,  with  a short 
notice  of  his  life.  He  contributed  several  treatises  to 
the  “ Archaeologia,”  and  was  for  many  years  secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Died  in  1850. 

Amyraut,  i'me'ro',  [Lat.  Amyral'dus,]  (Moser,)  a 
distinguished  French  Protestant  divine  and  writer,  born 
at  Bourgueil,  in  Anjou,  in  1596.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Saumur  in  1633.  In  order  to  promote  union 
among  the  Protestant  churches,  he  wrote  a Latin  “Treat- 
ise on  Secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  on  Peace 
among  the  Evangelical  Churches,”  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, involved  in  a controversy  with  certain  Calvin- 
istic  divines  by  his  attempt  to  explain  Calvin’s  views 
on  predestination,  which  he  wished  to  reconcile  with  the 
doctrine  of  universal  grace.  He  was  author  of  many 
works  in  French  and  Latin,  among  which  is  “Christian 
Morality,”  (6  vols.,)  a work  of  much  merit.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  talents  and  worth  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Charles  E.  Saigev,  “ M.  Amyraut,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Perils,” 
1849;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Amyrtseus,  am-ir-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’Afivpralop ; Fr.  Amyr- 
t£e,  t'miR'ti',]  King  of  Egypt,  obtained  the  throne  about 
450  B.c.  by  a revolt  against  the  King  of  Persia. 

Anacaona,  d-nii-kii-o'ntbsurnamed  Golden  Flower, 
was  the  wife  of  Caonabo,  a cacique  of  Playti  when  Co- 
lumbus discovered  that  island  in  1492.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  Ovando,  the  Spanish  governor. 

See  Irving’s  “ Life  of  Columbus.” 

An-a-ehar'sis,  [Gr.  ’Avuxapaic,]  a Scythian  philoso- 
pher, contemporary  and  friend  of  Solon.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  the  only  barbarian  admitted  to  the  citizenship  ot 
Athens.  He  was  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  shot  dead  with  an  arrow  by  the  Scythian 
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king  for  performing  the  Greek  rites  to  the  goddess  Cy- 
bele.  Some  of  his  witty  sayings  have  been  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Lucian. 

An-a-cle'tus,  [Fr.  Anaclet,  t'ni'cli',1  sometimes 
called  Clletus,  the  second  or  third  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
a native  of  Athens.  He  is  variously  represented  as  the 
successor  or  predecessor  of  Clement.  Died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  ioo  a.d. 

Anacletus  the  Antipope,  was  elected  by  a part  of 
the  cardinals  in  1130,  and  disputed  the  claim  of  Innocent 
II.  to  the  popedom.  Supported  by  the  populace  of 
Rome,  he  maintained  possession  of  that  city  until  his 
death  in  1138,  though  his  rival  was  recognized  by  nearly 
all  the  European  powers. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes." 

A-nac're-on,  [Gr.  ’Avaxpeuv,]  a celebrated  Greek 
amatory  lyric  "poet,  born  at  Teos,  in  Ionia,  about  560  li.C. 
He  passed  many  years  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed he  was  invited  about  540.  After  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  whose  bounty  he  had  largely  enjoyed,  he  re- 
moved to  Athens,  which  he  left  probably  about  514  b.c. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
grape-stone  or  dried  grape,  by  which  he  was  choked. 
He  left  odes  and  songs  on  love  and  wine,  which  are  re- 
garded as  models  of  that  species  of  poetry  named  from 
him  Anacreontic  ; also  elegies,  epigrams,  etc.  Numer- 
ous fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant. 

See  Muller,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  de  l’ancienne  Gr&ce;” 
Bode,  “Geschichte  der  lyrischen  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen;”  Vos- 
sius,  “De  Poetis  Grascis.” 

An-a-dy-om'e-ne,  [Gr.  ’A va6vo/iev7],\  (i.e.  the  god- 
dess “rising  up  out”  of  the  sea,)  a surname  given  to 
Venus,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  origin. 

An-a-fes'tua  or  Anafesto,  i-ni-fgs'to,  (Paoluccio, 
pow-loot'cho,)  the  first  Doge  of  Venice.  Died  in  717A.D. 

A-na-I'tis  or  Anahid,  [Gr.  ’Avam?,]  a goddess  wor- 
shipped in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  was  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  or  the  Persian  god- 
dess of  nature. 

A'nan,  (Ben  David,)  a Jewish  rabbi  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  represented  as  the  restorer  of  the  Karaite 
doctrines  and  defender  of  the  pure  law. 

Anania,  J-nl'ne-fi,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  a learned 
Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Taverna,  in  Ca- 
labria. Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
nature  of  demons,  (1581 ; 5th  edition,  1669.) 

Anania,  d’,  di-ni'ne-i,  or  Anagny,  d’,  di-nin'yee, 
written  also  Agnany,  (Joannes,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
canonist.  Died  in  1458. 

An-a-ni'as  or  Hananiah,  called  Sha'drach,  one 
of  three  Hebrew  captives  whom  the  King  of  Babylon 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a fiery  furnace.  (See  Daniel  i. 
and  iii.) 

Ananias,  a Jewish  general,  was  a son  of  Onias  who 
erected  a Hebrew  temple  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  He 
and  his  brother  Chelcias  commanded  an  army  which 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  sent  into  Judea  against  her 
son,  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  in  103  B.c. 

Ananias,  a Jew,  who  was  appointed  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem  about  45  or  50  A.D.  He  was  a party  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  appeared  as  his 
accuser  before  Felix.  (See  Acts  xxiii.  2 ; xxiv.  1 ; xxv.  2.) 
He  was  killed  by  robbers,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  the  seditious  Jews,  about  66  A.  I). 

See  Josrphus,  “Jewish  Antiquities.” 

Ananias,  one  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  a resi- 
dent of  Damascus,  and  eminently  devout.  He  was  sent 
by  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a vision,  to  restore 
sight  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  had  just  been  converted. 
(See  Acts  ix.  10-18.) 

A-nan'ta,  [Hindoo  pron.  un-un'ta — from  5n,  priva- 
tive, and  Anta,  “end,”]  a name  signifying  “without  end,” 
sometimes  applied  to  the  great  serpent  Sesha,  the  sym- 
bol of  eternity.  (See  Sesiia.) 

A-na'pI-us  and  Am-phin'o-mus,  two  brothers,  who 
lived  at  Catania  before  the  Christian  era  and  acquired 
celebrity  by  saving  their  parents  from  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna. 

Anar.  See  Norvi. 


Allasco,  de,  di  in-yis'ko,  (I can,)  a Sevillian  officer, 
who  served  under  Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  expedition 
into  Florida  in  1539-43. 

Anassagora.  See  Anaxagoras. 

Anastase.  See  Anastasius. 

Anastasia,  an-as-ta'she-a,  [Fr.  Anastasie,  i'nis'- 
tS'/.e',]  Saint,  the  wife  of  Publius,  a pagan.  After  his 
death,  having  made  a public  profession  of  Christianity, 
she  suffered  martyrdom  in  303  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

Anastasius,  an-as-ta'she-us,  [Gr.  ’ kvamumoc ; Fr. 
Anastase,  i'nis'tiz',]  L,  a Byzantine  emperor,  born  at 
Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo)  about  430  A.D.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  491,  his  widow,  the  empress 
Ariadne,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Anastasius,  and 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  persecuted  or  differed 
with  the  orthodox,  who  rose  in  arms,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Vitalianus,  defeated  his  army  in  514.  Died 
in  518  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justin  L 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

AnaatasiuB  IL,  Emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
Philippicus  by  election  in  713  A.D.  The  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Arabs  revolted,  proclaimed  Theodosius 
emperor,  and  captured  Constantinople.  Anastasius  was 
deposed  in  716,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo  IIL 
about  720  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Anastasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  by  Leo  about  730  A.D.  He  favoured  the 
Iconoclasts.  The  Catholic  writers  represent  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  his  profession.  Died  in  753  A.D. 

Anastasius,  an-as-ta'she-us,  [Fr.  Anastase,  i'nis'- 
tiz',]  I.,  Pope,  a Roman  by"" birth,  succeeded  Siridus 
about  398  a.d.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen.  Died  in  402,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  I. 

Anastasius  n,  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope 
in  496,  in  place  of  Gelasius  I.  He  wrote  a letter  to 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  on  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Died  in  498  A.D. 

Anastasius  IIL  became  pope  after  the  death  of 
Sergius  III.  in  91 1.  Died  in  913,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lando. 

Anastasius  IV.,  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope 
in  1153,  as  successor  to  Eugeni  us  III.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  wise  and  virtuous.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1154,  and  wras  succeeded  by  Adrian  IV. 

Anastasius  surnamed  Bibliotheca'rics,  (i.e.  “ Li- 
brarian,”) a Roman  priest  of  the  ninth  century,  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Latin  several  works,  among  which 
is  “ Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  composed  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  Nicephorus  and  Syncellus.  Died  probably  about 
890  A.D. 

Anastasius,  surnamed  Sinaita  (sT-ni-I'ta)  from  * 
having  been  a monk  on  Mount  Sinai,  became  Bishop  or 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  561  A.D.  He  was  a zealous  de- 
fender of  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  Justin  II.  in  570  ; but  he  was 
restored  by  the  emperor  Maurice  in  593.  Died  in  599  A.D. 

Anastasius,  Saint,  called  “the  Apostle  of  Hun- 
gary,” was  born  in  954  A.D.,  and  died  in  1044. 

An-a-to'll-us,  [Fr.  Anatole,  i'ni'tol',]  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century.  He  opened  a school  in  Alexandria,  and 
was  the  first  Christian  who  taught  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  He  became  Bishop  of  Laodicca  about  270  a.d. 

Anatolius,  a Platonic  philosopher,  contemporary  with 
the  preceding,  was  a master  of  Iamblichus  and  friend  of 
Porphyry.  A fragment  of  work,  entitled  “Sympathies 
and  Antipathies,”  is  ascribed  to  him. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Gra-ca.” 

Anatolius,  a Greek  jurist,  bom  at  Berytus,  was  em- 
ployed by  Justinian  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest, 
about  530  A.n. 

An-ax-ag'o-ras,  [Gr.  'kvniayooac  : Fr.  Anaxagore, 
S'nSk'si'goR' ; It."  Anassagora,  i-nis-sAg'o-ri,]  a cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Clazomense,  near 
Smyrna,  500  B.c.  He  came  to  Athens  about  460  b.c, 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  twenty  years  earlier,  and 
remained  there  about  thirty  years.  Socrates  and  Eu- 
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lipides  are  said  to  have  been  among  his  disciples.  In 
432  B.C.  he  was  prosecuted  on  a charge  of  impiety. 
Pericles,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  assisted  in  his  defence. 
To  escape  from  death  he  fled  from  Athens,  and  died  at 
Lampsacus,  in  Asia  Minor,  428  B.c.  Anaxagoras  wrote 
a treatise  on  Nature,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved.  He  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  the 
elements  of  which  were,  he  held,  in  a state  of  confusion, 
till  another  distinct  piinciple,  self-existent,  infinitely  sub- 
tile and  powerful,  which  he  termed  Nous,  (or  Mind,)  re- 
duced them  to  order : generation  and  destruction  were 
only  the  union  and  separation  of  elemental  particles 
which  could  neither  be  created  nor  annihilated ; there 
was  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  accident,  these  being 
nothing  more  than  names  for  unknown  causes. 

Anaxagoras  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
science.  Of  all  the  ancient  philosophers  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  combine,  in  the  investigation  of 
Nature  and  her  laws,  close  reasoning  with  careful  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  He  demonstrated  that  air  was 
a substance,  and  not  mere  vacuity  according  to  the  popu- 
lar notion,  by  showing  that  when  it  was  confined,  as  ir> 
bladders,  it  offered  a positive  resistance  and  displaced 
other  bodies.  His  observation  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  chance,  but  that  “ chance”  is  merely  the  name  for  a 
"cause  unperceived  by  the  human  intellect,”  ( tt/v  tvxt)v, 
uAijhw  airiav  avdpwa'iviji  Tuayiaplp,)  evinced  rare  sagacity, 
as  well  as  subtlety  of  thought ; and  in  teaching  that  the 
destruction  and  production  of  material  bodies  are  nothing 
more  than  the  separation  and  reunion  of  the  elemental 
particles,  he  anticipated  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  modern  chemistry. 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy,”  3 vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1838; 
G.  H.  Lewes,  “ Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  De  Ramsay, 
"Anaxagoras,”  the  Hague,  1778;  J.  T.  Hemsen,  “Anaxagoras  Cla- 
zomenius  sive  de  Vita  ejus  atque  Philosophia,”  8vo,  1821 ; Schau- 
back,  “ De  Anaxagora;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Anaxagoras,  a Greek  statuary,  born  at  TEgina,  lived 
about  480  B.C.  He  executed  a statue  of  Jupiter  placed 
at  Elis  after  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

Anaxagore.  See  Anaxagoras. 

An-ax-an'drl-des,  [Gr.  ’AvafavdpMyf,]  a king  of 
Sparta,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  B.c.  He  was  the 
father  of  Cleomenes  and  Leonidas. 

Anaxandrides,  a Greek  comic  poet,  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  B.c.  He  wrote  many  successful  dramas. 

An-ax-archus,  [Gr.  ’Ava^upyo; i Fr.  Anaxarque, 
i1  nlk'stRk',]  a Greek  philosopher,  a native  of  Abdera,  was 
intimate  with  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia  in  334  B.c.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  respectable  character.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Anaxarchus  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  the  tyrant  Nicocreon,  by  being  pounded  in  a 
large  mortar ; he  bore  the  torment  with  stoical  fortitude. 

See  Arrian,  "Anabasis.” 

A-naxT-las,  [’AvafiXaf,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
contemporary  witn  Plato,  lived  about  340  B.C. 

A-nax-I-la'us  [Gr.  ’Ara^Aaof]  or  An-axT-las,  a 
tyrant  or  prince  of  Rhegium,  (now  Reggio,)  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Anaxilaus,  [Gr.  ’AvafiXaoc,]  a Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Larissa,  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  on  a charge  of 
magic. 

A-nax-I-man'd^r,  [Gr.’Avafipavdpoc;  Fr.  Anaximan- 
Dre,  5'nfk/se/m6NdR,,]  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher, 
born  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  610  B.C.,  is  said 
to  have  been  a disciple  or  friend  of  Thales.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  states 
that  he  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  He 
taught  that  the  earth  is  a sphere,  that  the  sun  is  a globe 
of  fire  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds.  The  statement  of  his  opinions  given 
by  Plutarch  differs  from  the  above.  A book  which  he 
wrote  is  the  oldest  prose  work  on  philosophy  mentioned 
among  the  Greeks.  Died  about  546  b.c. 

Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy ;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “ Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy  Diogenes  Laertius. 

,,  ■^■“'^-itn'B-nea,  [Gr.  ’Ava^i/ievr/c ; Fr.  Anaxim£ne, 
a nSk  se'm^n',1  a Grecian  philosopher,  born  at  Miletus, 
flourished  probably  about  500  B.C.  Little  is  known  of 


his  life.  His  opinions  were  recorded  by  Theophrastus. 
He  maintained  that  Aer  (air)  is  the  original  principle  of 
which  all  things  are  formed  and  into  which  all  things 
are  resolved,  and  that  this  aer  is  in  eternal  motion. 

See  Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy  ;M  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy J.  H.  Schmidt,  “De  Anaximenis 
Vita  et  Physiologia,”  1689;  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Anaxim'enes  of  Lamp'sacus,  a historian  who  lived 
about  350  b.c.  He  wrote  a history  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  of  his  son  Alexander,  which  is  lost.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pausanias  relates  that  he  once  saved  his  native 
city  by  his  ready  wit.  When  he  came  as  an  intercessor 
to  Alexander,  (who  was  greatly  exasperated  against  the 
citizens  of  Lampsacus  for  siding  with  the  Persians,) 
the  conqueror,  anticipating  his  intention,  exclaimed,  “ I 
swear  I will  not  grant  your  request !”  “ I implore  you, 

then,”  said  Anaximenes,  “to  destroy  Lampsacus  and 
reduce  its  citizens  to  slavery.”  Alexander  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  keep  his  word. 

Anaya  y Maldonado,  d-nT'i  e mil-do-nfi'  do,  (Diego,) 
born  at  Salamanca  about  1350,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Seville  in  1417;  died  in  1437. 

Ancaeus,  an-see'us,  [Gr.  ’AyKaioc;  Fr.  AncHe,  ftN'si',] 
a fabulous  son  of  Neptune,  and  King  of  Samos,  was  the 
pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He 
planted  a vineyard,  but  was  warned  by  a seer  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  wine  of  his  own  production.  He 
made  some  wine,  and  was  raising  a cup  of  it  to  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  told  that  a wild  boar  was  in  his  vineyard. 
He  left  the  wine  untasted,  and  attacked  the  boar,  by 
which  he  was  killed.  This  event  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  proverb,  “ There  is  many  a slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.” 

An-can'ther-ua,  (Claudius,)  a physician  and  histor- 
ical writer,  lived  at  Vienna  between  1550  and  1600. 

Ancarano,  Jn-kJ-ri'no,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  poet  of  Bassano,  lived  between  1550  and  1600. 

Ancarano,  d’,  dln-kS.-rii'no,  (Pietro  Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Reggio,  in  Lombardy, 
lived  about  1550. 

Ancee.  See  Ancaeus. 

Ancelot,  Snss'Io',  (Jacques  Ars£ne  Franqois  Po- 
LYCARPE,)  a French  dramatic  author,  born  at  Havre  in 
1 794.  He  was  in  his  youth  a clerk  in  the  bureau  of  the 
navy  department.  In  1819  he  produced  “Louis  IX.,”  a 
tragedy  in  verse,  which  had  a great  success,  and  obtained 
from  the  king  a pension  of  two  thousand  francs.  His 
tragedy  of  “ Fiesco”  (1824)  was  also  favourably  received. 
He  afterwards  composed  many  dramas,  comedies,  and 
vaudevilles,  and  succeeded  De  Bonald  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1841.  Died  in  1850. 

His  wife,  originally  Marguerite  Virginie  Chardon. 
a painter  and  authoress,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1792. 
She  wrote  several  plays,  and  a volume  of  tales  called 
“ Emprunts  aux  Salons  de  Paris,”  of  considerable  merit. 

See  "Nouvelle  Biographic  GenCrale ;”  Qpekaki:,  "La  France 
Littdraire.” 

Ancharano,  d',  din-ki-ri'no,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  about  1350 ; died  probably  about  1420. 

Ancheres,  SN'sham',  (Daniel,)  a French  poet,  born 
near  Verdun  in  1586,  was  patronized  by  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. 

Anchersen,  ing'ker-sen,  (Johan  Peder,)  a Danish 
antiquary,  born  at  or  near  Ribe  about  1700,  was  professor 
of  elocution  at  Copenhagen.  He  wrote  “ Origines  Dan- 
icae,”  (1747,)  and  other  works  on  Danish  antiquities. 
Died  in  1765. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Anchersen,  [Lat.  Ansga'rius  or  Ansga'rii,]  (Mat- 
thaus,) a Danish  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Colding  in 
1682,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ribe  in  1731,  and  died  in  1741. 

Ancheta,  in-cha'ti,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  sculptor  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Pamplona.  He  wa3 
reputed  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  his  time. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Anchieta,  de,  di  in-she-a'ti,  (Jos£,)  a distinguished 
Portuguese  Jesuit  and  missionary,  commonly  called  “ the 
Apostle  of  Brazil,”  was  born  at  Laguna,  in  Teneriffe,  in 
1533.  He  went  to  Brazil  in  1 553*  an<^  t'?e  same  year 
founded  a college  for  the  creoles  and  natives.  After  a 
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life  of  peril  and  unceasing  toil,  he  died,  near  Espiritu 
Santo,  in  1597. 

See  V AscoNCEi-Los,  “Vida  do  Padre  Joseph  de  Anchieta,”  1672; 
“Vida  del  Padre  J.  de  Anchieta,”  by  Rodriguez,  1618. 

Ancliilus,  ing'Ke-lus,  [Fr.  pron.  ftN'she'lus',]  (N.,) 
a Flemish  painter,  an  imitator  of  Teniers,  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  168^  and  worked  in  London.  Died  in  1733. 

An-ehFses,  [Gr.  ’ Ay xto/c  ; Fr.  Anchise,  Ax'sht/.',]  a 
Trojan  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
yEneas  by  Venus.  On  the  destruction  of  Troy  he  escaped 
with  his  son,  and  afterwards  died  in  Sicily. 

Ancillon,  &N'se'y6N',  (Charles,)  a French  writer, 
son  of  David,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1659. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Berlin,  where,  under  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  (afterwards  King  of  Prussia,) 
he  enjoyed  various  honourable  offices.  He  left  several 
mediocre  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Ancillon,  (David,)  a learned  French  Protestant  di- 
vine, bom  at  Metz  in  1617.  He  was  pastor  of  a church 
at  Metz  from  1653  to  1685.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  the  latter  year,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  in  1692.  He  wrote  an  “Apology  for  Lu- 
ther,” and  a few  other  works. 

See  “ Discours  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Ancillon,”  by  Charles  Ancil 
LON,  1698. 

Ancillon,  (Johann  Peter  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  writer  and  statesman,  of  French  extraction, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1766.  He  was  a Protestant  minister 
in  early  life.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  instructor  to 
the  crown  prince,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of 
state,  and  afterwards  held  other  important  offices.  He 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  1831  until  his  death. 
He  belonged  to  the  French  family  of  Ancillons,  and 
wrote  in  the  language  of  his  ancestors  with  as  much 
facility  as  in  the  German.  Among  his  works  are  “ Me- 
langes of  Literature  and  Philosophy,”  in  French,  (1801,) 
and  “ On  the  Spirit  of  Constitutions,  and  its  Influence 
upon  Legislation,”  in  German,  (1825.)  His  “ View  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  since 
the  Fifteenth  Centuiw”  (in  French,  4 vols.,  1803)  was  very 
popular.  Died  in  1837. 

See  F.  A.  A.  Mignet,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  M. 
Ancillon,”  1847. 

Ancillon,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  lawyer,  born  at  Metz 
in  1626,  was  a brother  of  David,  noticed  above.  He 
emigrated  to  Berlin  about  1685,  and  became  a counsellor 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  published  a “ Treat- 
ise on  the  Difference  between  Personal  Property  and 
Real  Estate,”  (1698.)  Died  at  Berlin  in  1719. 

Ancillon,  (Ludwig  Friedrich,)  the  father  of  Johann 
Peter  Friedrich,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  1744.  He 
was  a man  of  superior  talents,  and  wrote  some  works  on 
religious  philosophy  and  sacred  literature,  among  which 
is  one  on  the  Cartesian  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  (Berlin,  1792.)  Died  in  1814. 

Ancina,  In-chee'ni,  (Giovanni  Giovenale,)  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Fossano  in  1545,  became 
Bishop  of  Saluzzo  in  1602  : died  in  1604.  He  wrote 
several  short  Latin  poems. 

Anckarstrom.  See  Ankarstrom. 

Ancona,  d’,  din-ko'ni,  (Ciriaco,)  an  Italian  traveller, 
writer,  and  antiquary,  born  at  Ancona  about  1390.  He 
travelled  much  in  the  Levant,  where  he  copied  inscrip- 
tions and  collected  manuscripts.  He  left,  besides  other 
works,  an  “ Itinerarium.”  Died  about  1450. 

Ancora,  d’,  diN'ko-ri,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  miscel- 
laneous writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Naples  in  1757, 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
Died  in  1816.  Among  his  works  are  a “Memoir  on 
the  Observance  of  Silence  by  the  Ancients,”  (1782,)  and 
"Researches  on  some  Metallic  Fossils  of  Calabria,” 
(I79I-) 

Ancourt  See  Dancourt. 

Ancre,  d’,  ddNkR,  [It.  D’Ancora,  din'ko-ri,]  (Con- 
cino  Concini,  kon-chee'no  kon-chee'nce,)  Le  MariC 
chal,  an  Italian  courtier,  born  at  Florence,  went  to 
France  in  1600  in  the  retinue  of  Maria  de  Medici,  queen 
of  Henry  IV.  He  married  Eleonora  Galigai,  who  was 
the  favourite  attendant  of  the  queen  and  had  great  in- 
fluence at  court.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1610,  he 
became  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  Marquis  d’Ancre, 


and  marshal  of  P'rance.  He  even  assumed  the  power 
of  prime  minister,  and  made  many  enemies  by  his  inso- 
lence and  rapacity.  He  was  assassinated  in  1617  by  De 
Luincs,  De  Vitry,  and  others,  who  appear  to  have  per- 
formed the  will  of  the  king  in  this  action.  His  wife  was 
tried,  convicted  of  sorcery  and  llse-majcsti,  and  executed, 
in  the  same  year.  It  is”  said  that  when  asked  by  what 
magic  art  she  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  queen,  she 
replied,  “ By  that  power  which  strong  minds  exercise 
over  the  weak.” 

See  Bazin,  “ Histoire  de  France  sous  le  Rejjne  de  Louis  XIII 
G.  Salei,  “Cenni  storico-crilichi  su  la  Vita  di  C.  Concini,”  1839; 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais;”  D.  Sakdellius,  “De  D.  Con- 
ciui  Vita,”  1767. 

An'cus  Martius  or  Marcius,  (mar'she-us,)  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome,  a grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius  about  634  B.c.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  lawgiver  or  founder  of  the  plebeian  order, 
which  seems  to  have  received  in  his  reign  a distinct  po- 
litical existence.  He  waged  war  with  success  against 
the  Latins,  founded  Ostia,  and  built  the  Pons  Sublicius, 
(Bridge  of  Piles.)  He  died  about  610,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

See  Niebuhr,  “Roman History.” 

Ancwitz.  See  Ankwitz. 

Andala,  in'di-li,  (Ruard,)  a learned  professor  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the 
University  of  Franeker,  was  born  in  Friesland  in  1663. 
He  wrote  “Descartes  in  reality  the  Overtumer  of  Spi- 
nosism  and  the  Architect  of  Experimental  Philosophy,” 
(1719.)  Died  in  1727. 

Andelot.  See  Dandelot. 

Anderloni,  in-d^R-lo'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  en- 
graver, born  near  Brescia  in  1784.  He  became  director 
of  the  School  of  Engraving  at  Milan  in  1831,  and  en- 
graved several  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  Died  in 
1849. 

An'der-sen,  (Hans  Christian,)  one  of  the  most 
gifted  writers  of  the  present  age,  was  bom  at  Odense,  in 
the  island  of  Fiinen,  April  2,  1805.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  although  he 
belonged  to  a family  that  had  once  been  rich.  He  used 
to  seek  relief  from  the  bitterness  of  his  lot  by  relating  to 
his  children  and  friends  stories  of  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  his  ancestors.  Hans  was  only  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  His  mother  wished  to  apprentice 
him  to  a tailor,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  a fortune-teller 
to  send  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  tried  to  obtain 
a situation  .at  the  theatre  ; but  he  was  refused  because  he 
was  so  meagre  and  thin.  Having  a fine  voice,  he  found 
employment  for  a time  as  a singer.  But  after  six  months 
he  lost  his  voice,  and  was  again  thrown  upon  the  world. 
He  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  gen- 
erous and  enlightened  patrons.  Councillor  Collin,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  Andersen’s  uncommon 
powers,  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  send  the  boy 
to  a free  academy,  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

At  an  early  age  Andersen  had  written  several  short 
poems,  among  which  “The  Dying  Child”  was  particu- 
larly admired.  Having  obtained  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  produced  a successful 
romance,  entitled  “The  Improvisatore,”  (1834.)  The 
delineations  in  this  work  of  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
Southern  Europe  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
writer.  Another,  called  “O.  Z.,”  appeared  in  1835,  con- 
taining descriptions  of  life  in  the  North.  “Only  a Fid- 
dler” presents  some  striking  pictures  from  the  story  of 
his  own  early  life. 

The  “Poet’s  Bazaar”  (1842)  was  the  result  of  a visit 
to  the  Levant.  His  original  genius  is  most  conspicuous 
in  his  fairy-tales,  of  which  he  has  published  several  vol- 
umes. They  are  characterized  by  quaint  humour,  rich 
imagination,  and  sometimes  by  deep  pathos.  His  numer- 
ousWorks  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages. 

“ I*'or  vividness  and  reality  of  detail,  for  breadth  and 
boldness,  too,  in  the  description  of  scenery,  and  for  skill 
in  conveying  the  impression  made  on  a fine  mind  and 
earnest  heart  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  true 
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in  art,  he  stands  without  a rival  among  recent  writers  of 
romance.”  (“Quarterly  Review,”  March  1845.) 

1875,  his  seventieth  year,  an  edition  of  one  of  his  works 
was  published  in  15  languages.  Died  in  1875. 

Ander-son,  (Adam,)  a Scottish  political  economist, 
born  about  1690,  was  a clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House  for 
forty  years.  He  was  author  of  a well-known  History  of 
Commerce,  entitled  an  “Historical  and  Chronological 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  etc.,”  (2  vols., 
1762,)  a work  of  great  research.  Died  in  1765. 

Anderson,  (Alexander,)  an  eminent  Scottish  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Abeideen  about  1580,  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Supplementum  Apollonii  Redivivi,”  (1612.) 

See  Ch  ambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.’’ 

Anderson,  (Alexander,)  M.D.,  a British  botanist, 
who  passed  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  botanic  garden  of  Saint  Vincent.  Pie 
wrote  an  “ Account  of  a Bituminous  Lake  or  Plain  in  the 
Island  ofTrinidad,”  (1789  ;)  a “ Description  of  the  Bread- 
Fruit  Tree,”  (1798 ;)  and  an  “ Essay  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Clove,”  (1802  ) Died  about  1813. 

Anderson,  (Arihur,)  M.P.,  a Scottish  gentleman 
noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  was  born  in 
Shetland  in  1792.  He  was  the  principal  founder,  and 
for  many  years  the  director,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Steam  Navigation  Company.  Died  in  1868. 

Anderson,  (Christopher,)  a British  Baptist  min- 
ister, born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  founded  the  Edin- 
burgh Bible  Society.  His  chief  works  are  the  “ Domestic 
Constitution,”  (1826,)  and  “ Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,”  (2  vols.,  1845.)  Died  in  1852. 

An'der-son,  (Sir  Edmond,)  an  English  judge,  noted 
for  his  learning,  born  at  Broughton  about  1530.  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from  1582 
until  his  death,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
tried  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
His  “Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Common  Bench”  are  esteemed  good  authority.  Died 
in  1605. 

Anderson,  (Elizabeth  Garrett,)  M.D.,  one  of 
the  first  female  medical  practitioners  in  England,  was 
bom  in  1837.  She  practises  in  London  as  a physician 
f> ’r  women  and  children,  and  was  elected  a member  of 
the  London  School  Board  in  1870. 

An'der-son,  (George,)  a traveller,  born  in  Sleswick. 
He  traversed  Persia,  India,  China,  and  other  countries, 
between  1644  and  1650,  and  published  a narrative  of  his 
travels,  in  German,  (1669.) 

Anderson,  (George,)  an  English  writer  and  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Weston  in  1760;  died  in  1796. 

Anderson,  (George  B.,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  about  1834,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852.  He  commanded  a brigade  of 
Lee’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  received  there 
a wound  of  which  he  died  in  October,  1862. 

Anderson,  (Henry  J.,)  professor  of  mathematics, 
etc.  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  from  1825  to  1843. 
He  was  associated  with  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  published  “Geology  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch’s  Expedition,”  (1848.) 

Anderson,  (Isaac,)  an  American  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  in  1780. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a pioneer  preacher  or  mission- 
ary in  the  Western  States,  and  as  the  founder  of  a theo- 
logical seminary  at  Maryville,  Tennessee.  Died  in  1857. 

Anderson,  (James,)  a Scottish  antiquary  and  histori- 
cal writer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He  became  a 
resident  of  London  soon  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  showing  that  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  is  Independent,”  (1705,)  and  spent  many 
years  in  making  a collection  of  ancient  Scottish  charters, 
etc.,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  “ Choice 
Treasury  (or  Collection)  of  the  Charters  and  Coins  of 
Scotjand,”  (“  Selcctus  Diplomatum  ct  Numismatum 
Scotia:  Thesaurus,”  1739.)  He  also  published  “Collec- 
tions relating  to  the  I f istory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,” 
(4  vols.,  1724-28.)  Died  in  1728. 

SeeCHAMBERS,  “Biographical  Diclionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Anderson,  (James,)  an  ingenious  writer  on  agricul- 
ture and  political  economy,  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1739, 
was  a practical  farmer.  He  published  valuable  “ Essays 
relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,”  (3  vols.,  1777,) 
and  edited  a weekly  periodical  called  “The  Bee,”  (1790- 
94,)  which  is  highly  commended.  In  1797  he  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  he  issued  a monthly 
periodical  called  “Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural 
History,  Arts,  and  Literature,”  (1799-1802,)  in  which  he 
developed  a new  theory  on  rent,  that  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Malthus  and  others.  His  scientific  informa- 
tion was  extensive  and  accurate.  Besides  his  other  wri- 
tings, he  has  contributed  several  articles  to  the  “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.”  Died  in  1808. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (James,)  was  physician-general  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  army  at  Madras,  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  noted  for  long  and 
diligent  efforts  to  introduce  the  cochineal,  mulberry- 
tree,  silkworm,  and  other  productions,  into  Hindostan. 
He  published  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others  on 
these  subjects.  Died  about  1810. 

Anderson,  (James,)  M.D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  1752 ; died  in  Maryland  in  1820. 

See  Thacher,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Anderson,  (James  Stuart  Murray,)  an  English 
writer,  born  about  1798,  graduated  as  B.A.  at  Oxford  in 
1820.  He  became  rector  of  Tormarton  about  1850,  and 
published  “The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
ihe  Colonies  and  Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire,”  (3  vols.,  1851.)  Died  in  1869. 

Anderson,  ffn'der-son,  (Johann,)  an  accomplished 
publicist,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1674,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Leyden  in  1697.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  by  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  in  va- 
rious negotiations  at  different  European  courts.  He 
became  successively  syndic,  burgomaster,  and  senior 
burgomaster  of  his  native  city.  Died  in  1743.  He  left 
an  “Account  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Davis’  Straits,” 
(1746.) 

Anderson,  (John,)  born  in  Dumbartonshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1726,  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1760.  Died  in 

1796.  He  deserves  honourable  and  grateful  remem- 
brance for  having  founded  in  Glasgow  an  institution, 
called  the  Andersonian  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  by  popular  lectures  a knowledge  of  the  useful 
sciences  to  mechanics  and  others  not  able  to  go  through 
a full  collegiate  course.  He  published  a popular  work, 
entitled  “Institutes  of  Physics,”  (1786.) 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (John,)  a Scottish  surgeon,  born  in  Mid- 
Lothian  in  1789,  wrote  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Ham- 
ilton,” (1825.)  Died  in  1832. 

Anderson,  (Rev.  John,)  a Scottish  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, born  about  1671.  He  became  minister  of  Dum- 
barton in  1704,  and  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1720.  His 
chief  work  is  a “ Defence  of  the  Church  Government, 
Faith,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,”  (1714.) 
Died  about  1722. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (Joseph,)  United  States  Senator,  born 
near  Philadelphia  in  1757.  He  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington, in  1791,  judge  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Upon  its  organization  into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in 

1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  an  influential  member  for  nineteen 
years,  being  twice  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  From 
1815  to  1836  he  was  First  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Died  in  1837. 

Anderson,  (Lars.)  See  Andrea;,  (Laurentius.) 

‘Anderson,  (Richard  C.,)  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  in  Kentucky  about  1750.  He  was  a representative 
in  Congress  from  Kentucky  from  1817  to  1821,  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  1823, 
and  in  1826  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Assembly  of 
American  Nations  at  Panama.  Died  at  Panama  in  1S26. 

Anderson,  (Richard  Henry,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  South  Carolina  about  1822,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842.  He  became  a captain  in  1855,  resigned 
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his  commission  in  1861,  and  was  made  a brigadier-gene- 
ral in  the  confederate  army.  He  commanded  a division 
at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863. 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  critic  and 
biographer,  born  in  Lanarkshire  in  1750.  He  resided 
in  Edinburgh  from  1790  until  his  death,  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  literary  men.  He  is  best 
known  as  editor  of  a good  edition  of  “The  Works  of 
the  British  Poets ; with  Prefaces  Biographical  and  Crit- 
ical,” (14  vols.,  1792-1807.)  He  also  published  “The 
Life  of  Ur.  Johnson,”  (1795,)  and  “The  Life  of  Dr.  Smol- 
lett,” (1803.)  Died  in  1830. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  a British  poet,  born  at  Carlisle 
in  1770;  died  in  1833.  Many  of  his  ballads  and  other 
poems  are  in  the  Cumberland  dialect.  His  works  are 
chiefly  of  a humorous  cast. 

See  “Autobiography  of  Robert  Anderson.” 

Anderson,  (Robert,)  an  American  general,  born 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1805,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1825.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war,  1846-47,  and  became  a major  of  artillery  in  1857. 
In  the  autumn  of  i860  he  took  command  of  the  forts  of 
Charleston  harbour.  He  removed  his  garrison,  Decem- 
ber 26,  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  he 
refused  to  surrender  on  the  demand  of  Governor  Pickens. 
The  insurgents  besieged  Fort  Sumter,  and  began  to  bom- 
bard it  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861.  The  bombardment 
was  kept  up  with  red-hot  shot  and  with  unremitting 
fury  for  many  hours.  Major  Anderson’s  position  having 
at  length  been  rendered  untenable  by  want  of  provisions 
and  by  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  fort,  he  surrendered 
on  the  13th  of  April.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a briga- 
dier-general in  the  regular  army  in  May,  1861.  In  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  or  some  other  reason,  he  took 
no  lurthtr  part  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  May,  1871. 

See  Greeley’s  “American  Conflict.” 

Anderson,  (Walter,)  a historical  and  critical  writer, 
who  was  minister  of  Chirnside,  Scotland,  for  about  fifty 
years.  Among  his  works  are  “The  History  of  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia,”  (1755,)  ar>d  “ The  Philosophy  of  Ancient 
Greece  investigated  in  its  Origin  and  Progress,  etc.,” 
(1791,)  which  has  some  merit,  but  was  superseded  by 
Enfield’s  “ Abridgment  of  Brucker.”  Died  in  1800. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Anderson,  (William,)  a British  naturalist  who  was 
surgeon  on  the  Resolution  in  Cook’s  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  1772-75.  He  wrote  several  short 
treatises. 

Anderson,  (William,)  a British  horticulturist,  born 
about  1766,  was  for  many  years  curator  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Chelsea.  Died  in  1846. 

Andersson,  Jn'der-son,  (Charles  John,)  a trav- 
eller, bom  in  Sweden  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Be- 
tween 1850  and  1855  he  passed  several  years  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Southern  Africa,  and  made  contributions  to 
the  natural  history  and  geography  of  that  region.  He 
published  a narrative  of  his  adventures.  While  on  a 
hunting  expedition  in  Southern  Africa,  he  was  attacked 
and  killed  by  a wounded  elephant  in  1856. 

An'dqr-ton,  (Henry,)  an  English  painter  of  history 
and  portraits ; died  about  1665. 

Anderton,  (James,)  an  English  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troversial writer,  who  died  in  1643. 

Andhrimnir  or  Andrimner,  An-drim'ner,  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  the  name  of  the  cook  who  boils  every 
day,  in  the  kettle  Eldhrimnir,  the  flesh  of  the  boar 
Saehrimnir,  for  the  table  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 

See  Thorpe,  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. ; Mallet,  “ North- 
ern Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fable  xx. 

Andlo  (find'lo)  or  Andlau,  And'ldw,  written  also  An- 
delo,  an'd<?h-lo,  (Peter  Herman  of,)  [Lat.  Pf.'trus 
de  And'lo  or  And'klo,]  a German  jurist,  of  Italian  de- 
scent, lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
on  the  Germanic  Empire  a work  which  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  attempt  in  Germany  to  compile  a system  of 
public  law. 

An-do§'I-de3,  [’AvdoxMi/f,]  an  Athenian  orator,  born 
about  467  B.C.,  was  called  one  of  the  “Ten  Orators.” 
He  was  appointed  with  Glaucon  to  command  a fleet  in 


432,  and  acted  a prominent  part  in  political  affairs. 
When  the  thirty  tyrants  obtained  power  in  404  b.c.,  he 
went  into  exile,  from  which  he  soon  returned.  He  died 
about  390  B.C  A few  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andoque,  ft.N'dok',  a French  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  author  of  a History  of  Languedoc,  (1648.) 

Andrada,  in-dki'di,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  poet, 
flourished  about  1600. 

Andrada,  de,  di  in-dR&'tA,  or  Andrade,  de,  dA 
An-dRA'ui,  (Alfonso,)  a Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at  Toledo 
in  1590,  wrote  many  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1658. 

Andrada,  de,  di  in-dRi'di,  or  Andrade,  de,  di  in- 
dkA'di,  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in  Alentejo 
about  1580.  He  went  as  a missionary  to  India  and 
Thibet,  and  published  a “ New  Discovery  of  the  Grand 
Cathay,  or  Kingdom  of  Thibet,”  (1627.)  Died  at  Goa 
in  1633. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Diogo  Lopez,)  a 
Portuguese  preacher,  born  in  Santarem  in  1569;  died 
in  1635. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Fernan  Perez,)  a 
Spaniard,  surnamed  (in  the  Galician  dialect)  O Bo, 
(“  the  Good,”)  was  a friend  of  Henri  de  Trastamara.  He 
built,  about  1388,  a noble  bridge  across  the  Eume. 

Andrada,  de,  (FernAo  Perez,)  a Portuguese  naval 
officer,  commanded  a ship  in  the  fleet  of  Albuquerque, 
who  in  1511  appointed  him  admiral  of  a fleet  of  ten 
ships  at  Malacca.  He  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Java  in  a 
sea-fight  in  1513,  and  commanded  the  first  European 
fleet  that  appeared  on  the  coast  of  China,  (1518.)  He 
was  successful  in  opening  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese. 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Francisco  Rades,) 
a Spanish  writer  of  great  merit,  born  at  Toledo,  was 
author  of  a “ History  of  the  Three  Spanish  Orders  of 
Chivalry,”  (1572.)  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  chaplain  to  Philip  IL 

Andrada,  de,  or  Andrade,  de,  (Jacinto,)  an  excel- 
lent Portuguese  writer,  born  at  Beja  in  1597.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  das  Chas.  Died 
in  1657.  His  principal  work  is  the  Life  of  Dom  Joao 
de  Castro,  Viceroy  of  India,  (1651,)  which  is  a model  of 
fine  writing. 

Andrada,  de,  (Paolo  Gonzalez,)  a Portuguese 
lyric  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  wrote  a volume  of  Spanish  poems,  (published  at 
Lisbon  in  1629.) 

Andrada  e Sylva,  (or  Silva,)  in-dRa'dl  A sil'vi, 
(Jos£  Bonifacio,)  a distinguished  Brazilian,  born  at 
Santos  in  1765.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra in  Portugal,  and  returned  to  Brazil  in  1819.  He  was 
a man  of  great  courage,  ability,  and  eloquence,  and  took 
the  lead  in  those  measures  which  in  1822  severed  Brazil 
from  Portugal  and  created  it  an  independent  empire. 
He  was  prime  minister  of  Brazil  for  a short  time  in 
1822-23,  and  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  emperor’s 
minor  children  in  1831.  He  died  in  183S,  leaving  sev- 
eral scientific  treatises. 

His  brothers,  Antonio  Carlos  and  Martin  Fran- 
cisco de  Andrada,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  were  both  distinguished  for  their  talent* 
and  eloquence,  and  both  held  high  positions  under  the 
Brazilian  government  Antonio  Carlos  died  in  1S45. 

See  J.  M.  Pereira  da  Sylva,  “Plutarco  Brasileiro,”  1S47;  K 
JoAquiM  da  Sylva  Maia,  “Josd  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e Svlva, 
Elogio  historico,”  1S3S;  Fletcher  and  Kidder,  “Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians,”  186S. 

Andrade  or  Andrada,  (Diogo  de  Payva — di  pi'- 

v5,)  a learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  in 
1528.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  elo- 
quence at  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  and  afterwards 
wrote  an  elaborate  defence  of  its  doctrines  against  Chem- 
nitz, a Protestant  controversialist.  Died  about  1575. 

Andral,  flN'dRil',  (Gabriel,)  an  eminent  French 
physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  was  a son  of  Guillaume, 
noticed  below.  He  published  “Clinique  Medicale,”  (4 
vols.,  1824-27,)  and  a “ Summary  of  Pathological  An- 
atomy,” (3  vols.,  1829,)  which  had  a great  success.  He 
wiote  also  various  other  medical  works.  In  1830  he 
became  professor  of  pathology  in  Paris.  He  dad  in 
'853- 
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Andral,  (Guillaume,)  a distinguished  physicinn,  the 
fattier  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Lot  in  1769.  He 
became  a physician  to  the  army  of  Italy  about  1808. 

Andrasay,  (Julius,)  Count,  a Hungarian  statesman, 
bom  in  1823.  He  was  elected  to  the  Diet  in  1847  and 
again  in  i860,  and  in  1867  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  Hun- 
gary. He  was  chosen  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
succession  to  Count  Beust  in  1871,  and  in  1878  was  the 
first  plenipotentiary  of  Austria  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1879. 

Andrd,  iN'dRi',  called  Syl'vius,  [in  French,  Du  Bois, 
dii  bwl',]  a French  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Andre,  in'dRi,  (Christian  Karl,)  a German  teacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Hildburghausen  in  1763.  He  taught 
near  Gotha  and  at  Briinn,  and  was  editor  of  a popular 
magazine  called  “Hesperus,”  (1S09-31.)  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  “Useful  Walks  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,”  (1790,)  and  a valuable  “Geographico-Statis- 
tical  Description  of  the  Austrian  Empire,”  (1813.)  Died 
at  Stuttgart  in  1831. 

Andre,  (Emil,)  a German  writer  on  the  culture  and 
management  of  forests,  was  born  at  Schnepfenthal  in 
*790. 

Andre,  SN'dRi',  or  Saint- Andre,  sS.N'tdN'dRi', 
(Francois,)  a French  medical  writer,  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Andre,  sometimes  written  Andray,  bN'dRi',  (Jean,) 
a French  historical  painter,  born  at  Paris  in  1662 ; died 
*n  1753- 

Andre,  (Johann,)  a celebrated  German  composer, 
kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  born  at  Offen- 
bach in  1741.  He  composed  many  operas  and  songs. 
Died  in  1799. 

Andre,  (Johann  Anton,)  a musical  composer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Offenbach  in  1775.  He 
composed  masses,  concertos,  symphonies,  etc.,  and  pub- 
lished some  works  which  Mozart  left  in  manuscript. 
Died  about  1845. 

Andre,  an'dri  or  an'dre,  (John,)  an  adjutant-general 
in  the  British  army  of  the  American  Revolution,  cele- 
brated for  his  complicity  in  the  treason  of  Arnold,  was 
born  in  London  in  1751.  His  parents  were  from  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  educated  with  a view  to 
becoming  a merchant  But,  being  crossed  in  love,  he 
abandoned  the  counting-house  for  the  camp,  and  received 
his  first  commission  in  the  British  army  in  1771.  In 
1774  he  came  to  America  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Fusiliers,  and  was  among  the  officers  captured  at  Saint 
John’s  early  in  the  war  by  Montgomery.  His  varied  and 
graceful  talents  and  his  engaging  manners  appear  to 
have  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  adjutant-gen- 
eral with  the  rank  of  major,  without  his  performing  any 
distinguished  military  services.  He  held,  moreover,  a 
facile  and  at  times  satirical  pen,  and  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  caricaturing  in  rhyme  the  appearance  and 
exploits  of  the  “ rebel”  officers.  After  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  he  was  employed  to  carry 
on  a correspondence  with  a body  of  loyalists  near  the 
Chesapeake,  who  were  conspiring  to  restore  the  royal 
government  He  first  introduced  himself  to  the  notice 
of  Arnold  by  means  of  a letter,  written  August  16,  1779, 
to  Mrs.  Arnold,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Philadelphia. 

Major  Andre  was  employed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
conduct  the  secret  negotiations  with  Benedict  Arnold  for 
the  surrender  of  West  Point ; and  for  this  purpose  he 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Anderson.  On  the  21st  of 
September,  1780,  Major  Andre  and  Arnold  had  an  inter- 
view at  the  house  of  Joshua  H.  Smith.  Arnold  furnished 
Andre  a number  of  papers  relating  to  West  Point,  in- 
cluding maps  and  plans  and  memoranda  of  the  weakest 
points  where  an  attack  might  be  made  with  the  best 
advantage.  He  also  gave  him  a passport  through  the 
American  lines.  After  he  parted  from  Arnold,  Smith 
accompanied  him  beyond  the  American  outposts,  and 
Andre  proceeded  towards  New  York  City  by  land. 
Andre  now  pursued  his  journey  in  confident  security 
until  he  had  crossed  a small  stream  near  Tarrytown, 
when  three  men,  armed  with  muskets,  emerged  from  a 
thicket  and  brought  him  to  a stand.  Losing  all  caution, 


he  exclaimed,  “Gentlemen,  I hope  you  belong  to  our 
party?”  “What  party?”  asked  the  leader.  “The  lower 
party,”  said  Andre.  “We  do,”  was  the  reply.  Andre 
then  declared  himself  a British  officer  on  important 
business,  who  must  not  be  detained  a moment.  To  his 
consternation,  the  party  now  declared  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, and  told  Andre  he  was  their  prisoner.  Recovering 
himself,  he  attempted  to  pass  off  his  former  declaration 
as  a subterfuge,  saying  he  was  a Continental  officer 
procuring  information  from  below,  and  showed  a pass 
from  General  Arnold.  The  suspicions  of  his  captors, 
however,  were  fully  aroused,  and,  on  searching  his  per- 
son, the  papers  furnished  him  by  Arnold  were  found 
between  his  stockings  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  As  a 
last  resort,  Andre  offered  them  his  horse  and  watch, 
or  any  reward  they  might  name,  if  they  would  let  him 
go.  But  the  sturdy  republicans  were  not  to  be  bribed. 
They  conducted  him  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  North  Castle, 
and  delivered  him  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson.  Rec- 
ognizing the  handwriting  of  Arnold  in  the  papers  found, 
and  perceiving  that  they  were  of  a dangerous  nature, 
Colonel  Jameson  forwarded  them  by  express  to  Wash- 
ington at  Hartford,  and  then,  with  an  obtuseness  almost 
incredible,  was  about  to  send  Andre  to  Arnold  with  a let- 
ter stating  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  found  on  him.  Major  Talmadge,  ar- 
riving soon  after,  immediately  suspected  Arnold,  and,  by 
earnest  entreaty,  prevailed  on  Jameson  to  detain  Andre  ; 
but  the  letter  was  suffered  to  go  on  and  furnish  Arnold 
timely  warning  to  make  his  escape.  Andre  was  tried  by 
a court-martial  and  condemned  to  be  hung  as  a spy.  He 
admitted  freely  who  he  was,  and  for  what  purpose  he 
came  within  the  American  lines,  but  declined  disclosing 
anything  implicating  any  other  person.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton made  great  efforts  to  secure  his  release.  It  was 
intimated  to  him  that  Andre  would  be  given  up  on  the 
surrender  of  Arnold ; but  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Andre  requested  that  his  sentence  might  be  commuted 
to  being  shot ; but  the  magnitude  of  the  plot  in  which  he 
was  implicated  forbade  any  indulgence  being  shown  him. 
He  was  executed  at  Tarrytown  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1780,  conducting  himself  with  great  fortitude  to 
the  last.  The  day  before  his  execution  he  sketched, 
with  pen  and  ink,  a miniature  likeness  of  himself,  which 
is  now  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  College.  In 
1821  his  remains  were  transferred  to  England  and  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  names  of  his  captors 
were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van 
Wart.  They  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Congress,  and 
in  1853  a monument  was  erected  to  their  memory  on 
the  site  of  Andre’s  arrest.  Joshua  H.  Smith  was  tried 
for  treason,  but  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance 
of  Arnold’s  traitorous  designs. 

See  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography 
Winthrop  Sargent,  “ Life  and  Career  of  Major  John  Andre,”  1861 ; 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  for  December,  j86o. 

Andre,  ftN'dRi',  L’Abb£,  a French  writer,  born  at 
Marseilles,  lived  between  1750  and  1800.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  D’Aguesseau,  (13  vols., 
1759-90.) 

Andre,  (Rudolph,)  a German  writer  on  rural  econ- 
omy, born  at  Gotha  in  1792,  was  a brother  of  Emil, 
above  noticed,  and  was  a practical  cultivator.  It  is 
stated  that  he  first  described  the  art  of  improving  races 
of  animals.  Died  in  1825. 

Andrd,  (Marshal  Saint.)  See  Saint-Andr:6. 

Andre,  (Val£re.)  See  Andreas,  (Valerius.) 

Andre,  (Yves  Marie,)  a French  Jesuit  writer,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Caen,  born  in  1675  in  Brit- 
tany ; died  in  1 764.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  an  “ Es- 
say on  the  Beautiful,”  (1 741,)  a work  of  considerable  merit. 

Andrea,  fin-dRa'S,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  histori- 
cal writer,  born  at  Barletta  in  15 19. 

Andrea,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born  at 
Vigdvano  in  1417,  became  Bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  editor  of  several  clas- 
sical works  published1  at  Rome,. among  which  are  “Cae- 
sar’s Works,”  (1469  ;)  “ The  Decades  of  Livy,”  (1470  ;) 
“The  Works  of  Virgil,”  (about  1470;)  “Pliny’s  Natural 
History,”  (1470,)  and  “Cicero’s  Orations,”  (147*-)  Died 
in  1475. 
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Andrea,  written  also  Andreas,  (Onufrio,)  a Nea- 
politan poet,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a heroic  poem, 
called  “ Italia  Liberata,”  (1646.)  He  was  ranked  among 
the  best  Italian  poets  of  his  time  by  Crescimbeni.  Died 
about  1650. 

Andrea  Pisano,  (pe-si'no,)  a celebrated  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Pisa  about  1270,  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicola  and  Giovanni  I’isani.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  abandoned  the  Gothic  style  for  the  antique 
models  of  Greece.  He  was  invited  to  Florence  to  exe- 
cute the  sculptures  of  the  fajade  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore.  At  the  death  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  Andrea  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  works  of  Flor- 
ence. He  designed  the  Castello  di  Scarperia  and  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistoja.  His  master-piece 
of  sculpture  is  the  bronze  rilievi  of  the  gates  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  (1339.)  Died 
at  Florence  in  1345. 

His  son  Nino  was  an  able  sculptor,  and  finished  some 
of  his  father’s  works. 

See  Cicognaka,  “ Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Andrea,  (Zoan  or  Giovanni,)  a skilful  Italian  en- 
graver, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  copied  and  imitated  the  prints  of  Man- 
tegna. His  works  are  rare,  and  command  high  prices. 

See  Ottley,  “ Early  History  of  Engraving.” 

Andrea,  d',  din-dRa'i,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Naples,  born  near  Amalfi  in  1625 ; died  in 
1698. 

Andrea  del  Castagno.  See  Castagno. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  or  Vannucchi.  See  Sarto. 

Andrea  di  Luigi.  See  Luigi. 

Andreae,  an-dRa/i,  (Abraham,)  a Swedish  prelate, 
born  in  Angermannland.  He  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Upsal  in  1593,  before  which  date  he  had  opposed  the 
attempt  of  King  John  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Sweden.  He  died  in  prison  in  1607. 

Andreae  or  Andrea,  in-dRa'k,  (or  Andreas,  3.n- 
dRa'is,)  (Jacob  or  James,)  an  eminent  German  Protest- 
ant theologian,  born  at  Waiblingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in 
1528.  He  was  ordained  deacon  at  Stuttgart  in  1546, 
after  which  he  became  professor  at  Tubingen.  He 
performed  many  long  journeys  in  Germany  to  organ- 
ize the  Lutheran  worship,  and  acquired  great  influ- 
ence by  his  learning,  energy,  and  eloquence.  He  was 
president  of  a board  of  five  who,  in  1580,  produced  the 
“ Formula  Concordias,”  a summary  and  symbol  of  faith 
then  adopted,  and  still  recognized,  by  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  wrote  many  polemical  works  against  the 
Calvinists  and  Papists.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “ Vine  Germanorum  Theologorum J.  V. 
Andre,e,  “Fama  Andreana  reflorescens,”  etc.,  1630;  Lebret, 
“ Programmata  III.  de  J.  Andre®  Vita,”  1799. 

Andreae,  In'dre-e  or  in-dRa'i,  [Fr.  AndrS,  8n'- 
dRM,]  (Johannes  or  Giovanni,)  an  eminent  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  born  near  Florence  about  1275.  Fie 
was  professor  at  Bologna  for  many  years.  Died  in  1348. 
He  was  reputed  the  most  celebrated  canonist  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  “ Commentaries  on  the  Decre- 
tals” were  highly  esteemed. 

See  Fantuzzi,  “Scrittori  Bolognesi;”  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori 
d’ltalia.” 

Andreae,  (Johann  Georg  Reinhardt,)  a German 
apothecary,  born  at  Hanover  in  1724.  He  wrote  treat- 
ises on  chemistry,  botany,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  the 
“ Hanover  Magazine,”  and  “ Letters  from  Switzerland,” 
(2d  edition,  1776.)  Died  in  1793. 

Andreae  or  Andrefi,  [Fr.  Andr£,  6N'dR&',]  (Jo- 
hann Valentin,)  a German  satirical  writer  of  great 
merit,  born  at  Ilerrenberg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  August, 
1586,  was  a grandson  of  Jacob  Andreae,  (1528-90.)  He 
became  deacon  at  Vaihingen  in  1614,  town-pastor  at 
Calw  in  1620,  court  preacher  at  Stuttgart  in  1639,  and 
ecclesiastic  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- Wol- 
fenbiittel  in  1642.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  Rosi- 
crucians  is  ascribed  to  him  by  some  writers ; but  the 
disputes  on  this  question  have  not  dispelled  its  obscurity. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ Hundred  Satirical  Dialogues,” 
(“  Menippus,  sive  Dialogorum  Satiricorum  Centuria,” 
1617.)  He  showed  a liberal  philosophical  spirit  in  his 
Latin  work  entitled  “ The  Images  of  the  Virtues  and 


Vices  of  Human  Life,”  (1619.)  He  also  published 
poems  in  German,  which  are  praised  by  Herder.  Died 
in  1654.  "Andreae,”  says  Hallam,  “was  a man  above 
his  age,  and  a singular  contrast  to  the  narrow  and  pe- 
dantic herd  of  German  scholars  and  theologians.” 

See  Skybold,  “ Seltavtbiographien  beriihimer  Manner, '*  1799;  W. 
IIossbach,  “J.  V.  Andre*  ur.d  1* ioer  Zeiuoitr  cLugefeieilt,”  1^19; 
Fl5gkl,  “Geachichte  der  Koinischen  Literatur.” 

Andreae,  (Laurentius,)  [Sw.  Lars  An'dekson,] 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  into  Sweden.  He  was  converted  to  the 
Protestant  faith  in  1520,  and  appears  to  have  become 
soon  after  the  principal  adviser  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who 
appointed  him  chancellor.  In  1526  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Swedish.  He 
afterwards  incurred  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his 
sovereign,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  1552. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt- Lexicon.” 

Andreae,  (Tobias,)  a German  Cartesian  philosopher, 
born  at  Braunfels  in  1604,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Groningen.  Died  in  1676. 

Andreae,  (Tobias,)  a German  physician  and  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1633 ; died 
at  Franeker  in  1685. 

Andreani,  in-dRi-i'nee,  (Andrea,)  a noted  Italian 
engraver,  surnamed  Mantuano,  (i.e.  the  “Mantuan,”) 
born  at  Mantua  about  1540;  died  in  1623.  He  carried 
to  great  perfection  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  in 
chiaroscuro.  His  master-piece  is  “The  Triumph  of 
Caesar.” 

An'dre-as,  [Gr.  ’Avdpfaf,]  the  name  of  several  an- 
cient physicians,  none  of  whom  is  of  sufficient  note  to 
deserve  a place  here. 

An'dreas,  an  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

An'dreas  surnamed  Creten'sis,  (“of  Crete,”)  a 
native  of  Damascus,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Crete 
near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Andreas,  (Italian.)  See  Andrea. 

Andreas,  in-dRa'Js,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  in  Sweden, 
wrote  “ Hexaemeron,”  a Latin  poem  on  the  Creation, 
and  was  author  or  compiler  of  the  “Laws  of  Zealand” 
Died  in  1228. 

An-dre'as  or  An'drew,  (of  Naples,)  called  also 
Andreasso,  fin-dRi-is'so,  born  about  1324,  was  the 
second  son  of  Carobert,  King  of  Hungary.  His  marriage 
with  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  cele- 
brated in  1331,  and  she  became  queen  regnant  in  1334. 
A conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him  bv  sev- 
eral princes  and  barons  of  Naples,  he  was  assassinated 

1345- 

Andreas,  3n-dRa'ds,  a liberal  German  prelate.  Arch- 
bishop of  Crain,  (Carniola,)  attempted  to  reform  the 
Romish  Church,  the  corruptions  of  which  he  boldly  ex- 
posed. He  was  committed  to  prison  and  strangled  in 
1484 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedic.” 

Andreas  or  Andrew,  (John,)  surnamed  Ratisbo- 
nen'sis,  ( i.e . “of  Ratisbon,”)  sometimes  called  Andreas 
Magister,  (/.if.  “Andrew  the  Master,”)  a learned  Ger- 
man chronicler  who  lived  about  the  year  1400. 

Andreas,  (Onuphrius.)  See  Andrea,  (Onufrio.) 

Andreas,  Jn-dRa'ds,  or  Andre,  3N'dR.V,  (Valerius,) 
a Flemish  bibliographer,  born  in  Brabant  in  1588.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  law  at  Louvain. 
His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  “ Bibliotheca 
Belgica,”  (1623,)  a work  of  some  value  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  eminent  Belgians.  Died  in  1656. 

Sec  Flh.tx  NfcvK,  “V.  Andn!  profcsseurd'Hdbreu,  etc.,”  1S46;  E. 
Vandbri.indkn,  “V.  Andre®  Pncconium,”  1S50. 

Andreasi  or  Andreassi,  dn-dR&-Ss'see,  (Ippolito.) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Mantua,  was  a pupil  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  lived  about  1600. 

Audrd-Bardon.  See  Dandr£. 

Andre  du  Bois.  See  Andr£  Sylvius. 

Andreevsky,  dn-dR.\-?v'skc,  (Stepan,)  a Russian 
physician,  who  became  minister  of  finances  in  1S07  ; died 
in  1818. 

Andrei,  dn-dRa'e  or  an-dRa',  or  An'drew,  (Yaro- 
slavitch,  yi-ro-slPvitch,)  a younger  brother  of  Alcxan- 
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dcP-Nevsky,  waged  war  against  Batoo-  (or  Batou-)  Khan 
the  Mogul.  Died  in  1264. 

Andrei  or  Andrew,  surnamed  Yoorevitch  or  You- 
REVlTCH,  yoo'rg-vitch,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  born  in 
1 1 10,  was  a warlike  prince,  and  extended  his  dominions 
by  conquest.  He  was  assassinated  in  1174. 

Andreini,  in-dRk-ee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
actor  and  writer  of  comedies,  born  at  Pistoja,  lived 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1620. 

Andreini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, also  an  actor  and  writer,  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1578  ; died  about  1650.  Besides  other  successful 
works,  he  wrote  a sacred  drama  entitled  “ L’Adamo,” 
(la-dd'mo,)  (or  “Adam,”  1613,)  from  which  Milton  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Andreini,  (Isabella,)  a native  of  Padua,  the  wife  of 
Francesco,  noticed  above,  was  both  an  accomplished 
actress  and  a poetess.  Though  greatly  admired  for  her 
personal  attractions,  she  maintained  an  irreproachable 
character.  Died  in  1604,  aged  forty-two.  Among  her 
poems  is  “Mirtilla,  a Pastoral  Fable,”  (1588.) 

Andreini,  (Pietro  Andrea,)  a learned  Italian  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Florence  about  1650;  died  in  1720. 

Andrelini,  in-dRk-lee'nee,  (Publio  Fausto,)  [in 
Latin,  Pub'lius  Faus'tus  Andreli'nus,]  an  Italian 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Forll  about  1450. 
In  1489  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  VIII.  professor 
of  classical  literature  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1518.  His  pretensions  as  a poet  were  ridi- 
culed by  Erasmus,  who  said  his  verses  lacked  only  one 
syllable,  i.e.  sense. 

' Andreoli,  dn-dRi-o'lee,  (Giorgio  da  Gubbio — dd 
goob'be-o,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  worker  in  terra-cotta, 
lived  about  1500. 

Andreossi  or  Andreossy,  ftN'dRk'o'se',  (Antoine 
Francois,)  Count  of,  a distinguished  French  military 
officer  and  engineer,  born  at  Castelnaudary,  in  Langue- 
doc, in  1761.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Italy, 
(1796,)  became  general  of  brigade  about  1797,  and  went 
to  Egypt  in  1 798.  He  contributed,  as  a member  of  the 
Institute  of  Cairo,  to  the  labours  of  the  “ Commission  of 
Egypt,”  and  wrote  excellent  memoirs  on  Lake  Menza- 
leh  and  the  natron  lakes.  He  officiated  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,  and 
was  made  general  of  division,  and  appointed  succes- 
sively ambassador  to  London,  Vienna,  and  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1814) 
he  was  recalled  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  remained 
in  private  life  till  the  revolution  of  March,  1815,  when 
he  again  accepted  office  under  Napoleon  as  the  head  of 
the  war  department.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  he  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  to 
negotiate  an  armistice  with  the  allied  powers,  on  which 
occasion  he  gave  his  ready  consent  to  the  recall  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1826,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1827,  and  died  in  1828.  He  left,  besides  other  works, 
a “Journey  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  Essay  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  Delta  of  Thrace,”  (1818.) 

See  Marion,  “Notice  ndcrologique  sur  le  Comte  Andreossi,” 
1843 ; “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gdn^rale.” 

Andreossy  or  Andrdossi,  (Franqois,)  an  ancestor 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1633.  He  was  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  engineer,  and  deserves  es- 
pecial notice  as  the  projector  of  the  Canal  of  Langue- 
doc. Died  in  1688. 

Andreozzi,  in-dRi-ot'see,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  dra- 
matic composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1763  ; died  in  1826. 

Andres,  dn'dRSs,  (Bonaventura  Johann,)  a learned 
Jesuit,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1744;  died  in  1822. 

Andres,  in-dRSs',  (Carlos,)  a Spanish  lawyer,  born 
near  Valencia  in  1753.  He  translated  into  Spanish  several 
works  of  his  brother  Juan  Andres.  Died  in  1820. 

Andres,  (Juan,)  a most  learned  Spanish  author,  born 
at  Planes,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  1740,  joined 
the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1754.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  Spain  in  1767,  he  went  first  to  Corsica 
and  afterwards  to  Italy.  The  most  important  and  best- 
known  of  his  numerous  works  is  that  entitled  “ On  the 


Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  all  Literature,” 
(“  Dell’  Origine,  de’  Progressi,  e dello  Stato  attuale  d’ogni 
Letteratura,”  7 vols.,  1782-99.)  He  was  appointed  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  prefect  or  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Naples  in  1806.  His  best  works  are  in  Italian,  al- 
though he  sometimes  wrote  in  Latin,  and  occasionally  in 
Spanish.  His  “Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Galileo” 
(1776)  is  particularly  commended.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Andres  de  Gusseme,  dn-dRCs'  dk  goos'sk-mk, 
(Tomas,)  a Spanish  numismatist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Andres  de  Uztarroz,  kn-di<2s'  dk  ooth-tkr-rbtl/, 
(Juan  Francisco,)  an  eminent  Spanish  historian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1606.  He  obtained 
the  title  of  chronicler  of  the  kingdom.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  is  one  called  “Annals  of  the  Crown  and 
Kingdom  of  Aragon,”  (1663.)  Died  in  1653. 

An'drew,  [Gr.  'Afdpiai;;  Fr.  Andr£,  6N'dR&';  Lat. 
An'dreas,]  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was  a 
brother  of  Saint  Peter,  and  a fisherman  of  Galilee.  He 
appears  to  have  found  the  Messiah  and  become  his  dis- 
ciple before  any  other  of  the  twelve,  with  perhaps  one 
exception.  (See  John  i.  40.)  Pie  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  in  Greece,  Thrace,  and  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Danube.  Tradition  adds  that  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Patras,  (now  Patras,)  in  Achaia.  (See 
Matthew  iv.  18,  x.  2;  Mark  i.  16,  xiii.  3;  Luke  vi.  14; 
John  vi.  8,  xii.  22.) 

An'drew  or  Andrds,  on'drSs,  the  name  of  three 
Hungarian  kings  of  the  line  of  Arpad,  between  1046  and 
1301.  Andrew  I.  ascended  the  throne  about  1046;  died 
about  1060. 

Andrew  H.  of  Hungary,  born  about  1176,  began  to 
reign  in  1205.  In  1222,  seven  years  after  King  John  of 
England  had  granted  the  Magna  Charta  to  his  barons, 
Andrew  II.,  scarcely  less  weak  than  his  English  con- 
temporary, promulgated  the  Golden  Bull,  or  Magna 
Charta  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  following  remarkable 
clause  occurs  : “ If  we,  or  any  of  our  successors,  ever  at 
any  time  wish  to  act  contrary  to  this  our  ordinance,  then 
let  our  bishops  and  the  other  barons  and  nobles  of  our 
kingdom,  all  and  sundry,  present  and  to  come,  have  the 
free  power  of  resisting  and  contradicting  us  and  our  suc- 
cessors, as  a perpetual  privilege,  without  the  reproach 
of  any  want  of  fidelity.”  This  provision  was  confirmed 
and  sworn  to  by  every  successive  king  of  Hungary  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years.  In  1687  it  was  modified 
with  the  consent  of  the  states.  Andrew  died  in  1235, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bela. 

Andrew  III.,  King  of  Hungary,  a grandson  of  An- 
drew II.,  was  born  at  Venice.  He  began  to  reign  in 
1290.  The  pope  claimed  Hungary  as  a fief  of  the  pope- 
dom, and  made  a donation  of  it  to  Charles  Martel,  son 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  army  was  defeated  by  An- 
drew (1291)  at  Agram.  He  died  in  1301,  and  was  the 
last  king  of  the  line  of  Arpad. 

Andrew  of  Crete.  See  Andreas. 

Andrew,  Prince  of  Russia.  See  Andrei. 

Andrew  of  Pisa.  See  Andrea  Pisano. 

An'drew,  (James,)  a Scottish  mathematician  and 
grammarian,  born  in  1774;  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1833. 

An'drew,  (John  Albion,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Windham,  Maine,  in  May,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  about  1837,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  m 1840.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature  by  the  Republicans  of  Boston 
in  1858.  In  i860  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  one  year.  Within  a week  after  President 
Lincoln’s  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  April  15, 
1861,  he  dispatched  five  regiments  in  answer  to  that 
summons.  He  was  elected  Governor  the  second  time, 
in  1861,  and  afterwards  re-elected  at  three  successive 
elections.  In  his  message  of  January,  1862,  he  said, 
“The  great  rebellion  must  be  put  down,  and  its  pro- 
moters crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  own  ambition. 
The  greatest  crime  of  history  must  receive  a doom  so 
swift  and  sure  that  the  enemies  of  popular  government 
shall  stand  in  awe  while  they  contemplate  the  elastic 
energy  and  concentrative  power  of  democratic  institu- 
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tinns  and  a free  people.”  Governor  Andrew  acquired 
great  and  well-deserved  popularity  by  his  assiduous  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  by  the 
fervid  eloquence  with  which  he  animated  the  people 
during  the  civil  war,  and  by  his  persistent  efforts  for  the 
arming  and  liberation  of  the  negroes.  He  died,  deeply 
lamented,  in  October,  1867.  A meeting  of  members  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a resolution — 
“That  in  his  decease  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation 
alike  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss ; that  his  reputa- 
tion had  become  national,  and  we  might  well  have  hoped 
for  him  the  highest  national  offices  and  honours.” 

“ Among  the  many  heroic  men,”  says  Mrs.  Stowe, 
“who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  great  battle  of 
liberty  in  our  country,  there  is  no  one  who  deserves  a 
more  honoured  memory  than  John  A.  Andrew  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

See  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  “Men  of  Our  Times,”  1868 ; P. 
C.  Headley,  “Massachusetts  in  the  Rebellion,”  p.  18;  “Notice  of 
the  Official  Life  of  Governor  Andrew,”  (anonymous,)  1868. 

An'drews,  (Annie  M.,)  an  American  lady,  born 
about  1835.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  as  a nurse  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1855. 

Andrews,  (Ebenezer  S.,)  an  American  publisher, 
born  in  Boston  in  1766.  As  a partner  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
he  established  a publishing  house  at  Baltimore  in  1794, 
and  another  at  Albany  in  1796.  Died  in  1851. 

Andrews,  (Ethan  Allen,)  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  New  Britain,  in  Connecticut, 
in  1 787,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  He  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  school-books,  chiefly  designed  for  those  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  Andrews  and 
Stoddard’s  “ Latin  Grammar”  in  particular  has  had  an 
extensive  circulation.  His  most  important  work  is  an 
excellent  Latin-English  Lexicon,  (1850,)  on  the  basis  of 
Freund’s  “ Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache.”  Died 
in  1858. 

An'drewa,  (Henry,)  an  English  artist  and  botanist, 
who  resided  in  London.  He  published  a series  of  col- 
oured engravings  with  descriptions  of  rare  plants,  en- 
titled “The  Botanist’s  Repository,”  (10  vols.,  1797-1814.) 
Among  his  other  works  is  a “Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Rosa,”  with  coloured  figures. 

Andrews,  (James  Petit,)  an  English  historical  wri- 
ter, born  near  Newbury,  in  Berks,  in  1737.  Fie  pub- 
lished a “ History  of  Great  Britain  connected  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe,”  (vol.  i.,  part  i.,  1794,  part  ii., 
1795,)  a work  of  some  merit,  which  was  never  finished. 
It  is  composed  on  a new  plan,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a curious  and  amusing  collec- 
tion of  “Anecdotes,  etc.,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1789,) 
and  a “ Continuation  of  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain” (1  vol.,  1796)  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  Died 
in  1797. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 

Andrews,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  historian,  for 
whose  biography  we  find  scanty  materials.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  a “ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Den- 
mark,” (2  vols.,  1774,)  and  a “ History  of  the  War  with 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,”  (4  vols.,  1785-86). 
Fie  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  in  1809.  “ By  his 

death,”  says  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  “ the  nation  is 
deprived  of  an  able  historian  and  a profound  scholar.” 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  February,  1809. 

Andrews,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1746.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1810  became  provost  of 
that  institution.  He  published  “Elements  of  Logic.” 
Died  in  1813. 

or  Andrewes,  an'druz,  (Lancelot,)  an 
English  divine  of  great  learning,  was  born  in  London  in 
1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  attained 
distinction  as  a preacher,  lie  became  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  Dean  of  West- 
minster in  1601.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  divines  selected 
to  translate  the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and 


was  chosen  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605.  At  the  re 
quest  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a work  called  “ Torture  of 
Tortus,”  (“Tortura  Torti,”  1609,)  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authority  of  kings  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
answer  to  Matthew  Tortus.  He  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Ely  in  1609  and  made  a privy  councillor.  In 
1618  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and 
became  dean  of  the  royal  chapel.  He  died  in  1626, 
leaving  a high  reputation  for  piety,  moderation,  and 
charity.  Among  his  most  popular  works  we  may  name 
his  “ Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Meditations  for 
every  Day  in  the  Week,”  and  a “ Manual  of  Directions 
for  tne  Visitation  of  the  Sick.”  He  was  probably  more 
learned  in  canon  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  than 
any  of  his  English  contemporaries.  His  style  was  once 
greatly  admired,  but  is  too  affected  and  pedantic  to  please 
the  critics  of  the  present  age.  His  death  was  deplored 
by  Milton  in  a Latin  elegy. 

See  Cassan,  “Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester;”  Fuller, 
“Worthies  of  England,”  and  his  “Church  History;”  Isaacson, 
“ Life  of  Bishop  Andrews,”  1650. 

Andrews,  (Miles  Peter,)  M.P.,  an  English  drama- 
tist, but  more  noted  as  a man  of  fashion  than  as  an  au- 
thor, was  a son  of  a merchant  of  London,  and  inherited  a 
fortune.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  one  of  which  is 
called  “Better  Late  than  Never,”  (1790.)  He  repre- 
sented Bewdley  in  Parliament  from  about  1790  till  his 
death.  His  dinners  and  entertainments  were  celebrated. 
Died  in  1814. 

See  “ Biographia  Dramatica.  ” 

An'drewa,  (Thomas,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a chemist,  born 
in  Belfast,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1835.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  Royal  Society,  in  1845,  a medal  for  his 
researches  into  the  heat  produced  by  chemical  combina- 
tion. He  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Belfast  in  1849. 

Andri.  See  Andry. 

Andria,  In'dRe-i,  (Nicola  or  NiccoiA,)  an  able 
Italian  scientific  writer,  born  in  Otranto  in  174S.  He 
became  successively  professor  of  natural  history,  (1775.) 
physiology,  (1801,)  and  the  theory  of  medicine,  (1S0S.) 
at  the  University  of  Naples.  Among  his  works  are 
“Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,”  in  Latin,  (1786,) 
“ Institutes  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  (“  Institu- 
tiones  Medicinal  Practical,”  1790,)  and  “General  Ob- 
servations on  the  Theory  of  Life,”  (1804.)  Died  in 
1814.  His  Latin  works  have  been  translated  into  Italian, 
and  the  last  of  the  above-named  into  French. 

See  Callisen,  “ Medidnisches  SchriftsteUer-Lodkon.” 

Andrian- Warburg,  von,  fon  In'dRe-in  IvaR'booRG. 
(Victor,)  Baron,  an  Austrian  writer  on  politics  and 
government,  born  near  Goritz  in  1813. 

Andriessens,  In'dR&'sSns,  (Anton,)  a skilful  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1746.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  that  city.  Died  in 
1813. 

Andriessens,  (J.,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1742,  was  a painter  of  history  and  land- 
scape, and  a distinguished  teacher  of  art.  Several  emi- 
nent artists  were  pupils  of  his  school  at  Amsterdam. 
Died  in  1819. 

See  Descamps,  “Viesdes  Peintres  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Andrieu  or  Andrieux,  &N'dRe'uh',  (Bertrand,) 
a celebrated  French  medallist  and  mint  engraver,  bom 
at  Bordeaux  about  1760.  He  worked  in  Paris,  and  ex- 
celled in  minuteness  and  correctness  of  execution.  He 
engraved  medals  for  the  most  important  events  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Na- 
poleon crossing  the  Alps,”  “ The  Battle  of  Marengo,” 
and  "The  Peace  of  Vienna.”  Died  in  1822. 

Andrieu.  SN'dRe'uh',  (Marif.  Martin  Antoine,) 
a French  military  officer,  bom  in  1768,  became  adjutant- 
general  in  1797.  Died  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1S02. 

Andrieux,  A.N'dRe'uh',  (Francois  Guillaume  Jean 
Stanislas,)  a popular  French  dramatist  and  poet,  born 
at  Strasburg  in  1759.  He  studied  law,  which  he  prac- 
tised for  some  years.  In  17S7  he  produced  a successful 
comedy,  “ The  Giddy-Hcads,”  (“  Lais  Etourdis.”)  He 
hailed  the  Revolution  with  joy  ; he  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1798,  and  of  the 
Tribunat  in  1S00.  Having  been  removed  from  this 
office,  on  account  of  his  independence,  in  1802,  he  re- 
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nounced  politics.  In  1804  he  became  professor  of  gram- 
mar and  belles-lettres  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
librarian  of  the  Senate.  He  was  chosen,  at  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
professor  of  literature  in  the  College  of  France  in  1814, 
which  position  he  held  nearly  twenty  years.  As  a lec- 
turer he  was  very  popular.  In  1829  he  was  elected  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  French  Academy.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  several  comedies  in  verse,  one  of 
which  is  called  “La  Comedienne,”  (1816,)  occasional 
poems,  and  “ Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1833. 

See  A.  H.  Taillandier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages 
d’Andrieux,”  1S50;  M.  Thiers,  “ Discours  sur  Andrieux,”  in  the 
“ Recueil  de  PAcad^mie  Franfaise,”  1830-39 ; also  article  by  A.  H. 
Taillandibr,  in  the  “Nouvelie  Biographie  Gdnerale. " 

Andrioli,  In -dRe-o'lee, (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter 
of  Verona,  lived  about  1610. 

Andriolli,  dn-dRe-ol'lee,  (Michel  Angelo,)  a phy- 
sician and  medical  writer  of  Verona,  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a “ Manual  of 
Practical  Medicine,”  (1700,)  and  other  medical  works  of 
some  merit. 

An-dris'cus,  [Gr.  ’Avipionoc,]  a native  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  in  Asia  Minor,  declared  himself,  about  150  B.C.,  the 
son  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  assumed  the  name 
of  Philip,  (whence  he  was  called  Pseudo-Philippus,  i.e. 
the  “false  Philip,”)  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Macedonia.  He  defeated  one  Roman  army,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  himself  and  taken  prisoner  by  Caecilius 
Metellus,  148  B.c. 

Androcle._  See  Androcles. 

An'dro-clei,  [’Avdpox/liyf,]  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  after  whose  exile,  415  B.c.,  he  be- 
came the  chief  of  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.  He 
was  assassinated  in  41 1 B.c. 

Androcles  or  Au'dro-clus,  [Fr.  Androcle,  6n'- 
dRok’l',]  a slave  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  subject  of  a well-known 
story,  which  is  briefly  as  follows.  He  ran  away  from 
his  master,  and  hid  himself  in  a wild  region  of  Africa, 
where  he  extracted  a thorn  from  the  foot  of  a lion  that 
he  met  in  a cave.  The  grateful  animal,  in  return, 
shared  with  Androcles  the  products  of  the  chase  for 
several  years.  Having  been  caught  by  his  master,  An- 
drocles was  condemned  to  fight  in  the  circus  with  a lion, 
which  proved  to  be  his  former  friend,  and  received  him 
with  caresses.  Androcles  was  then  pardoned  and  set 
free.  This  remarkable  narrative  is  related  by  Aulus 
Gellius  on  the  authority  of  one  who  affirmed  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  scene  at  the  amphitheatre. 

See  “The  Guardian,”  No.  139,  by  Addison;  Dion  Cassius; 
Aulus  Gellius. 

An'dro-clua,  a son  of  Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  led 
a colony  to  Asia  Minor,  and  became  King  of  Ephesus, 
probably  about  1050  B.C. 

An-aro-9y/dea,  [’Avtlpoxudi/f,]  a Greek  painter,  a na- 
tive of  Cyzicus,  was  a rival  of  Zeuxis,  and  lived  about 
400  or  375  b.c. 

Androcydes,  a Greek  physician  who  lived  about 
330  B.C 

An-dro'ge-us,  [Gr.  ’Avdpoytcuf ; Fr.  An  drogue,  6n'- 
dRo'zhi',]  a son  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  vanquished 
all  the  Greek  athletes  at  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea. 
It  was  fabled  that  rEgeus,  moved  by  envy,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  that  Minos  waged  war  against 
Athens  to  avenge  his  death. 

An-drom'a-ehe,  [Gr.  ’A vdpo/mxv ; Fr.  Andromaque, 
SN'dRo'mik',]’  a Trojan  lady,  the  wife  of  Hector,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue.  On  the  fall  of  Troy 
she  became  the  captive  of  Pyrrhus.  She  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Helenus,  a son  of  Priam. 

An-drom'a-ehua,  [Gr.’A vdpopa^of,]  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, native  of  Crete,  who  became  “Archiatros”  (i.e. 
“chief  physician”)  to  the  Roman  emperor  Nero.  He 
invented  or  improved  a famous  medical  compound  called 
“Theri'aca  Androm'achi.” 

Andromaque.  See  Andromache. 

An-drom'e-da,  [Gr.  ’A vdpope'dp;  Fr.  Androm^de, 
ftN'dRo'm&d',]  a daughter  of  Cepheus,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  Cassiopeia.  According  to  the  Greek  poets,  she 


was  rescued  from  a sea-monster  by  Perseus,  and  was 
transformed  into  a constellation  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
Andronic,  the  French  of  Andronicus,  which  see. 
An-dro-ni'cus  [Gr.  'Avipovucod  of  Olyn'thus,  a 
general  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  314  B.c.  he  fought 
for  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy. 

Andronicus,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  in  the  second  century  B.c.  In  a 
judicial  contest  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  re- 
specting the  authority  of  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  and 
Gerizim  in  Samaria,  Andronicus  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Jews  with  success  before  the  king. 

Andronicus,  a Greek  poet  of  high  reputation,  born 
in  Egypt,  lived  about  360  a.d.  His  works  are  not  ex- 
tant. 

Androni'cus,  (Joan'nes  Callis'tus,)  a Greek 
teacher,  born  at  Thessalonica,  (Saloniki,)  was  learned  in 
grammar  and  philosophy.  After  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  he  fled  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek 
language  at  Rome  and  Florence.  He  was  afterwards  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Died  about  1478. 

Andronicus,  (Marcus  Livius.)  See  Livius  An- 
dronicus. 

Andronicus,  (Marcus  Pompilius,)  an  Epicurean 
philosopher  of  Syria,  taught  at  Rome  about  60  B.c. 

Androni'cus  Rho'dius,  (i.e.  “of  Rhodes,”)  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  collected,  revised,  and  ar- 
ranged the  works  of  Aristotle  about  80  B.c.  He  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  term  Metaphysics.  His  works  are 
lost. 

Andronicus  An'ge-lus,  a nephew  of  Alexis  Com- 
nenus,  was  a general  in  the  reign  of  Manuel,  1143-80. 
His  sons  Isaac  and  Alexis  became  emperors. 

Androni'cus  I.,  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr.  ’Avdpovixof  K o/i- 
vT]vo$  j Fr.  Andronic,  SN'dRo'nik',]  a Byzantine  em- 
peror, remarkable  for  his  talents,  personal  beauty, 
strength,  profligacy,  and  cruelty.  He  was  born  about 
1115,  and  was  a grandson  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Alexis  II. ; but,  abusing  the  powers  thus  con- 
ferred, he  put  that  prince  and  his  mother  the  empress 
Maria  to  death,  and  usurped  the  throne,  in  1183.  Some 
of  the  nobles  having  formed  a conspiracy  against  him, 
he  determined  to  exterminate  the  whole  body  of  the 
aristocracy.  When  multitudes  had  already  perished,  and 
his  cruel  purpose  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  the  people  of  Constantinople  rose  in 
insurrection,  seized  Andronicus,  and,  after  inflicting  on 
him  every  species  of  indignity,  put  him  to  death,  in  1185. 

See  Nicetas,  “Andronicus  Comnenus;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Androni'cus  Cyrrhes'tes,  (slr-rSs'tfez,)  [Kt^inyr,] 
a Greek  architect,  who  is  supposed  to  have  designed  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  which  was  intended  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Andronicus  II.,  Paleeologus,  (pa-le-ol'o-gus,)  [Gr. 
HaAaiotoyoc,]  a son  of  the  emperor  Michael,  was  born 
about  1260,  and  began  to  reign  in  1283.  He  manifested 
a decided  hostility  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  whom  he 
was  excommunicated  in  1307.  He  waged  war  with  va- 
rious success  against  the  Turks.  In  1328  he  was  de- 
posed by  his  grandson  Andronicus,  and  died  about  1332. 
See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Andronicus  III.,  Palseologus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  about  1296.  The  emperor  his  grand- 
father resolved,  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  the  succession.  After  a civil 
war  of  several  years  between  the  young  prince  and  his 
grandfather,  the  latter  abdicated  in  1328.  Andronicus 
III.  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1330,  and  was,  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  involved  in  almost  continual  wars. 
Died  in  1341,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
An'drps,  (Edmund,)  an  English  gentleman,  born  in 
London  in  1637,  was  in  1672  major  in  Prince  Rupert  s 
regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Pie  was  recalled  in  1681,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1686,  James  II., 
having  resolved  to  unite  the  whole  of  New  England 
under  one  government,  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
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Governor  of  the  same,  and  subsequently,  in  1688,  of 
New  York.  In  consequence  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings, 
his  administration  became  very  unpopular.  On  the  news 
of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  rose  in  insurrection,  (April,  1689,) 
imprisoned  Andros,  and  restored  Bradstreet,  the  former 
Governor.  In  the  following  July,  orders  came  from 
King  William  to  send  Andros  to  England;  but,  the 
charges  against  him  having  been  withdrawn,  he  escaped 
unpunished,  and  afterwards,  in  1692,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  removed  in  1698,  and 
died  in  England  in  1713  or  1714. 

See  Belknap,  “ History  of  New  Hampshire Neal,  “History 
of  New  England;"  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,” 
vols.  ii.  and  ni. ; Hildreth,  “ History  of  the  United  States.” 

An'dros,  (Thomas,)  an  American  divine  and  patriot, 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1759.  He  fought  at 
the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  was  after- 
wards taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a prison-ship, 
from  which  he  escaped.  He  preached  more  than  forty 
years  at  Berkeley,  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1845. 

An-dros'the-nea,  [Gr.’Avdpoodovj];,]  a Greek  sculptor 
of  Athens,  lived  about  420  B.C.,  and  adorned  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

Androstlienes  of  Thasos,  a general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  accompanied  Nearchus  in  the  expedition  to 
explore  the  Persian  Gulf. 

An-dro'ti-on,  [’Avdporiav,]  an  Athenian  orator  and 
demagogue,  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  lived  about  350  B.c. 
We  have  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  a political 
measure  which  Androtion  advocated. 

Androuet  du  Cerceau,  SN'dRoo'i'  dU  seiYso', 
(Jacques,)  a skilful  French  architect,  born  at  Paris,  (or, 
as  some  writers  state,  at  Orleans,)  was  a Protestant.  He 
was  appointed  royal  architect  about  1578,  and  designed 
the  Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  the  extension  of  the  Tuileries,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  pub- 
lished several  architectural  works,  one  of  which  is  called 
“The  Most  Excellent  Buildings  ( Batiments ) of  France,” 
(1576.)  Died  about  1592,  in  exile  for  his  religion. 

See  Dezallier  d’Argenville,  “Vies  des  fameux  Architectes.” 

Andry,  SN'dRe',  (Charles  Louis  Franqois,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1741.  He  wrote  an 
able  “Treatise  on  the  Induration  of  Cellular  Tissue 
in  New-born  Infants,”  (1788.)  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
sulting physicians  of  Napoleon  I.  Died  in  1829. 

Andry,  (Nicolas,)  surnamed  Boisregard,  (bwaR'- 
gf  r',)  a French  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1724.  He  lost  this  position 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  His  “ Treatise  on  the  Gen- 
eration of  Worms  in  the  Human  Body”  (1700)  was 
reprinted  and  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Dutch.  Died  in  1742. 

Aneau  or  Anneau,  t'no',  (Barth£l£my,)  a French 
poet  and  historian,  born  at  Bourges,  was  favourable  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  killed  by  a mob  in  1561. 

Anel,  i'nSF,  (Dominique,)  a distinguished  French 
surgeon,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1678.  He  introduced 
important  improvements  in  the  operations  for  aneurism 
and  fistula  Iachrymalis.  His  method  for  the  former  was 
further  improved  by  John  Hunter.  He  practised  in 
Paris  with  high  reputation,  chiefly  as  an  oculist,  and 
wrote  several  surgical  works.  Died  probably  about  1 725. 

See  “ Biographic  Mddicalc.” 

Aneley.  See  Annesley. 

Anelli,  i-nel'lce,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  poet  and  pro- 
fessor, born  near  Brescia  in  1761.  He  became  professor 
of  history  and  eloquence  at  Brescia  in  1802,  and  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence  at  Milan  in  1809.  Among  his  works 
are  odes,  elegies,  comedies,  and  a humorous  satirical 
poem  called  “ The  Chronicles  of  Pindus,”  (“  Le  Cronache 
di  Pindo,”  1811,)  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1820. 

Anerio,  d-na're-o,  (Felice,)  a celebrated  Italian 
composer,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1560.  He  composed 
both  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  succeeded  Pales- 
trina as  composer  to  the  chapel  of  the  pope.  Died 
about  1630. 

See  Frtis,  “Biographic  Univcrsellc  des  Musiciens.” 
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Anerio,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a composer  and 
musician,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rome 
about  1567  ; died  after  1603. 

Anesi,  A-na'see,  (Paolo,)  a painter, born  at  Florence, 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Andthan,  (Jules  Joseph,)  Baron  D’,  a Belgian 
statesman,  was  born  in  1803.  He  held  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Justice  during  seviral  administrations,  and  in 
1870,  on  the  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  party,  obtained 
the  Premiership.  His  gov«rnment  re-.igned  in  1871. 
In  1875  he  became  Belgian  Envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

An'eu-rin,  a Welsh  poet  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  He 
wrote  a poem  called  “Gododin,”  which  is  still  extant. 

Anfossi,  (Pasquai.e,)  a successful  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1733.  He  died  at 
Rome  about  1 795. 

Anfosso,  (Jacopo,)  an  able  Italian  engraver,  worked 
at  Pavia  in  the  sixieenih  century. 

Ange  de  Saint  Joseph,  or  Joseph  Labrosse,  a 
French  missionary,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1636,  labouied 
in  Persia.  Died  in  1697. 

Ange  de  Sainte-Hosalie,  fi.vzh  deh  siNt'ro'zS'ie', 
or  Franqois  Raffard,  (rtTSu',)  a French  monk,  born 
at  Blois  in  1655.  He  wrote  a History  of  the  House  of 
France.  Died  in  1726. 

Angela  of  Brescia,  or  Angela  Merici,  4n'jA-!A 
mA-ree'chee,  who  founded  the  order  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
was  born  near  Brescia  in  15 11 ; died  in  1540. 

Angeli,  (French  and  German.)  See  Angely. 

An'ge-li,  (singular,  An'ge-lus,)  the  name  of  a By- 
zantine family,  several  of  whose  members  were  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  ; viz.,  Isaac  Angelus,  who  died 
in  1204,  Alexis  III.,  (see  Alexis,)  and  Alexis  IV. 

Angeli,  An'jA-lee,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  writer 
and  jurist,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1525  ; died  about  1592. 
His  most  important  work  is  a “History  of  Parma,” 
(1591.)  He  also  wrote  several  legal  treatises. 

Angeli,  an'ji-lee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
landscapes  and  battles,  born  in  Rome,  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  landscape-painters  of  his  time.  He  worked 
at  Florence,  to  which  he  removed  in  1612,  and  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  In  his  works  the 
aerial  perspective  is  well  expressed,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  painter  who  applied  the  strict  rules 
of  perspective  to  landscapes.  He  was  sometimes  called 
Filippo  Napolitano,  because  he  lived  at  Naples  in  his 
youth.  Died  about  1645. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Angeli,  (Stefano,)  an  able  Italian  mathematician, 
who  lived  about  1650,  was  a pupil  of  Cavalieri.  He 
taught  mathematics  at  Padua,  advocated  the  Copemican 
system,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Proble- 
mata  Geometrica,”  (1658.) 

Angelico,  (Fra.)  See  Fiesole. 

Angelico,  fin-jSl'e-ko,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
apothecary,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1600. 

Angelico,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Vicenza.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  in  1690  as  imperial  poet,  and  lived  at  Vienna. 
Among  his  works  is  a volume  of  “ Lyric  Poems,” 
(“Poesic  Iiriche,”  1665.)  Died  at  Vienna 'in  1697. 

Angelio,  Sn-ja'le-o,  or  degli  Angeli,  dil'yee  A.n'- 
jl-lee,  (Pietro,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Ange'lius,]  a distin- 
guished Italian  scholar  and  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  was 
born  at  Barga,  (whence  he  was  called  Barg.fus,  bar- 
jc'us,)  in  Lucca,  in  1517.  He  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  etc.  at  Pisa  for  about  twenty-five  years.  Among 
many  other  poems,  he  wrote  a Latin  epic  on  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  entitled  “ The 
Syriad,”  (“  Syriados  Libri  XII.,”  1591,)  a work  which  was 
greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries  and  was  even 
compared  to  Tasso's  immortal  poem.  In  the  estimation, 
however,  of  more  recent  critics,  it  possesses  but  little 
merit.  His  poem  on  hunting,  “ Cynegeticon,  vel  de 
Venationc,”  (1562,)  is  commended  as  his  best  work. 
Died  in  1596. 

_ See  Mazzuchklli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  GiNr.uKNi,  " Histoire 
Littiiraire  d’ltalie.” 

Angeiia,  Sn'ji-lfrs,  or  degli  Angeli,  dAl'yee  an'jl-lec, 
(Alessandro,)  an  Italian  astronomer,  born  at  Spoleto 
in  1562 ; died  in  1620. 
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AngeUs,  (Filippo.)  See  Angeli. 

Angelis,  6N'zhi'Rss',  (Pierre,)  a French  painter  of 
landscapes  and  conversation-pieces,  born  at  Dunkirk  in 
1685.  He  worked  several  years  in  England  with  suc- 
cess, visited  Rome  in  1728,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Rennes,  where  he  died  in  1734.  “ His  manner,”  says 

Walpole,  “was  a mixture  of  Teniers  and  Watteau,  with 
more  grace  than  the  former,  more  nature  than  the  latter.” 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Angelis,  de,  di  in'ji-l&s,  (Domenico,)  a Neapolitan 
biographer,  born  at  Lecce  in  1675;  died  in  1719. 

Angelis,  de,  (Girolamo,)  a devoted  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, born  in  Sicily  in  1567.  He  visited  the  Japanese 
islands  in  1602,  and,  after  having  made  many  thousand 
converts,  was  burnt  alive  in  1623. 

Angelis,  de,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  in 
Syracuse;  died  in  1647. 

Angelis,  de,  di  iN'zhi-Rs,  (Pedro,)  a Portuguese 
publicist,  born  in  Italy,  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
published  in  Spanish  a work  on  the  history  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Rio  de  la  Plata  (in  seven  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1836.)  It  is  entitled  “Coleccion  de 
Obras  y Documentos  relativos  a la  Historia,”  etc. 

Angeli,  an'jel,  (Joseph  K.,)  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can writer  on  law,  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1794.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “Treatise 
on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Tide-Waters,”  (1826.)  In 
conjunction  with  Samuel  Ames,  he  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Private  Corporations  Aggregate,”  (2d 
edition,  1843,)  which,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  is  a “very 
learned,  full,  and  finished  treatise,  and  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.”  Died  in  1857. 

"Angelo,  ln'j&-lo,  (F.,)  an  Italian  poet  of  Florence, 
wrote  “ I Lucidi,”  a comedy,  and  other  poems.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1548. 

Angelo  di  Buonarotti,  (Michael.)  See  Michael 
Angelo. 

Angelo,  (Policiano.)  See  Poliziano. 

Angelo,  di,  de  in'ji-lo,  (Jacopo,)  a Tuscan,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  successful  efforts  to  introduce  into 
Italy  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 

Angeloni,  in-ji-lo'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Terni,  in  the  Roman  States,  was  the 
uncle  and  instructor  of  Bellori.  He  was  secretary  to 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini.  Among  his  principal  works  is 
“Istoria  Augusta,”  and  “The  History  of  Rome  from 
Julius  Ctesar  to  Constantine  the  Great,  illustrated  by 
Ancient  Medals,”  (1641.)  Died  in  Rome  in  1652. 

Angeloni,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  politician,  born  in  the 
Roman  Campagna  about  1758.  He  became  a tribune  in 
the  Roman  republic  in  1798,  and  emigrated  or  fled  to 
Paris  in  1799.  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a number  of  months, 
about  1810.  In  1811  he  published  a work  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Guido  d’Arezzo,  who  has  been  called 
the  restorer  of  music.  He  also  wrote  several  political 
treatises.  Died  in  London  in  1842. 

Angelo  Rocca.  See  Rocca. 

Angelucci,  in-jl-loot'chee,  (Teodoro,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  physician,  born  near  Tolentino,  in  the  march 
of  Ancona.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy, 
in  behalf  of  which  he  wrote  against  Patrizzi.  He  left, 
besides  several  medical  works,  a translation  of  Virgil’s 
/Eneid  into  blank  verse,  (1649,)  which  is  praised  by 
some  Italian  critics.  Died  at  Montagnana  in  1600. 

An'ge-lus,  (Christopher,)  a Greek  scholar,  who 
came  to  England  in  1608,  and,  after  studying  in  Trinity 
College,  taught  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1638.  He 
left  a few  unimportant  works  written  in  Greek  and 
also  in  English,  and  some  others  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

An'ge-lus  Sile'siuB,  (se-lee'shcMis,)  [Ger.  pron.  ilng'- 
gl-liis  se-la'ze-Os,]  otherwise  called  Johann  Schef'fler, 
a German  poet,  born  at  Breslau  in  1624.  He  was  author 
of  “The  Angelic  Book  of  Wonders,”  (“ Cherubinisches 
Wunderbuch,”  1674.)  Died  in  1677. 

Angely  or  Angeli,  dNzh'le',  or  L’ Angely,  l&Nzh'Ie', 
a witty  court  fool  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  His  name 
is  preserved  in  Boileau’s  1st  Satire. 

Angely,  SNzh'Ie',  (Louis,)  a popular  German  dra- 


matic writer  and  actor,  born  at  Berlin  about  1 775,  of  a 
family  originally  from  France.  He  particularly  excelled 
as  a ready  and  rapid  translator  of  French  comedies  and 
vaudevilles.  His  “ Feast  of  the  Craftsmen,”  and  “ Seven 
Girls  in  Uniform,”  had  great  success.  Died  in  1835. 

Angennes,  d’,  dSN'zhgn',  (Charles,)  a brother  of 
Claude,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1530,  and  made  car- 
dinal in  1570.  Died  in  1587. 

Angennes,  d’,  (Claude,)  Bishop  of  Mans,  an  influ- 
ential ecclesiastic  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Born  in  1538;  died  in  1601. 

Angerbode  or  Angerboda.  See  Angurboda. 

Angermayer,  fing'er-ml'er,  (Christoph,)  a Bavarian 
sculptor,  born  at  Weilheim;  died  in  1653. 

Angerstein,  fing'er-stTn,  (John  Julius,)  a patron  of 
the  fine  arts,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1735.  He  re- 
moved to  England,  where  he  became  an  eminent  mer- 
chant. His  rich  collection  of  paintings  forms  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  Died  in  1822. 

Anghiera,  de,  di  an-ge-a'rd,  (Pietro  Martire — 
maR'te-ri,)  [Lat.  Pk'tkus  Mar'tyr  Angle'rius,]  an 
Italian  scholar,  statesman,  and  historian,  born  at  Arona, 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  of  a noble  Milanese  family,  in  1455, 
went  to  Spain  in  1488,  and  spent  several  years  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whence  he  was  sent 
in  1501  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  and  Cairo.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  Died  at  Granada  in  1526.  He  left  a valuable 
historical  work  on  the  progress  of  American  discovery, 
entitled  “ Concerning  the  Things  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
New  World,”  etc.,  (“De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Novo 
Decades,”  1530.) 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 

Angilbert,  ang'gil-bert,  or  En'gil-bert,  [Fr.  pron. 
SN'zhil'baiR' ; Lat.  Angilber'tus  or  Engilber'tus,] 
Saint,  a pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  confidential  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  became  abbot  of  Saint-Riquier  in  793,  and 
died  in  814  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  some  short  Latin 
poems.  Bertha,  a daughter  of  Charlemagne,  was  his 
wife,  or  at  least  mother  of  his  children.  Angilbert  was 
called  the  Homer  of  his  time. 

See  Mabillon,  “Acta,”  etc.,p.  tor  et  seg.;  “Histoire  Litteraire 
de  France.” 

Angiolello,  fin-jo-lel'lo,  or  Anzolello,  Sn-zo-lel'lo, 
(Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian,  who  was  taken  captive 
in  1469,  and  became  the  slave  of  the  sultan  Mahomet 
II.  He  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  in  1473  in  its 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Uzun  Cassim,  King  of 
Persia,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  a historical  account. 
Died  about  1530. 

Angiolini,  an-jo-lec'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  scholar,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1738.  He  trans- 
lated Josephus  into  Italian,  (1780,)  also  some  dramas  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Died  at  Polotsk  in  1 788. 

Angiviller,  d’,  d6N'zhe,ve'yi./,  (Charles  Claude 
Labillarderie — lf'be'ytRd're  ,)  Count,  a French  pa- 
tron of  arts  and  sciences,  a favourite  of  Louis  XVI.,  be- 
came director  of  the  royal  buildings,  gardens,  manufac- 
tures, etc.  Died  in  1810. 

Anglada,  dN'gli'df',  (Joseph,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Perpignan  in  1775.  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine or  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  and  author  of  a “Treat- 
ise on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Pyrenees,”  (2  vols., 
1833,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Toxicology,”  (1835.)  Died 
in  1833. 

Angleberme  or  Engleberme,  d’,  d&N'g’LMRm', 
(Jean  Pyrrhus,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1470,  was  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  Erasmus. 
He  became  professor  of  law  at  Orleans,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a treatise  “ On  the  Salic  Law,” 
(1613.)  Died  in  1321. 

Anglesey,  (Arthur.)  See  Annesley. 

Anglesey,  Earl  of.  See  Annesley. 

Anglesey,  ang'g’l-see,  (Henry  William  Pag'et,) 
Marquis  OF,  a British  general  and  statesman,  born  in 
1768,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and 
was  styled  Lord  Paget  in  his  youth.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  of  Flanders  in  1794,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland  in 
1799.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
1808,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a cavalry  officer  in 
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Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  1812  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  British  army  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
and  rendered  important  services  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
lost  a leg.  A few  days  after  this  action  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  1819  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  became  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  on  the  formation  of  the  minis- 
try of  Canning  in  1827,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1828.  Having  declared  in  favour  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  was  recalled  about  the  end  of  1828,  but  was 
appointed  again  to  that  office  by  Earl  Grey  in  1830. 
He  resigned  office  in  1833,  and  was  master  of  the  ord- 
nance from  1846  to  1852.  Died  in  1854,  leaving  several 
sons. 

See  Lodge’s  “ Portraits “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  June,  1854. 

Anglicus.  See  Gilbertus. 

Angliviel.  See  Beaumelle. 

Anglure,  d’,  d&N'gliiR',  (Oger,  o'zhaiR',)  a French 
gentleman,  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  Palestine  in  1395 
and  wrote  a narrative  of  his  journey. 

Anglua,  (Thomas.)  See  White. 

Ango  or  Angot  (SN'go')  of  Dieppe,  a rich  French 
ship-owner,  who,  in  1530,  blockaded  Lisbon  on  his  pri- 
vate account  and  obtained  compensation  for  injuries 
which  his  vessels  had  sustained  from  the  Portuguese. 
Died  in  1551. 

Ango,  (Pierre,)  a writer  on  optics,  lived  at  Caen  be- 
tween 1650  and  1700. 

Angosciola.  See  Anguisciola. 

Angot,  &N'go',  (Robert,)  a French  poet  of  moderate 
talents,  born  at  Caen  in  1581.  He  published  in  1603  a 
collection  of  odes,  sonnets,  epigrams,  etc.,  called  “Le 
Prelude  poetique.” 

Angot  dea  Rotoura.  See  Desrotours. 

Angoulgrne,  d’,  dfiN'goo'lim',  Comte,  was  the  title 
of  Francis  I.  before  his  accession.  Charles  IX.  was 
styled  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  before  he  was  king. 

Angoulffme,  d’,  (Charles  de  Valoia — deh  vi'lwi',) 
Due,  a natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  was  born 
in  1573.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Arques  and  Ivry,  (1590,)  where  he  fought  for  Henry  IV. 
He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  1604  for 
a plot  against  that  king,  but  was  released  in  1616. 
He  opened  the  famous  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1628,  and 
was  commander-in-chief  there  until  the  arrival  of  the 
king.  He  displayed  address  and  talent  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  but  was  destitute  of  principle.  Died  in 
1650. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Angouldme,  d’,  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  sculp- 
tor, who  worked  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Among  his  works  (which  were  com- 
pared to  those  of  Michael  Angelo)  was  a statue  of  Au- 
tumn, at  Meudon,  near  Paris. 

Angoul§me,  d’,  (Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon — 
deh  booR'b6N',)  Due,  a son  of  Comte  d’ Artois,  after- 
wards Charles  X.  of  France,  was  born  in  1775.  He 
emigrated  with  his  father  in  1789,  and  resided  some  time 
at  Turin.  In  1799  he  married  his  cousin  Marie  Therese 
Charlotte,  a daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  Having  been  re- 
fused the  privilege  of  asylum  by  several  powers  of  the 
continent,  they  lived  in  England  from  1806  to  1814. 
He  commanded  the  French  army  which  invaded  Spain 
in  1823  and  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  to  absolute  power. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  dauphin  when  his  father  be- 
came king  in  1824.  Died  at  Goritz  in  1844. 

Angoulfime,  d’,  (Marie  Th^r^se  Charlotte,) 
Duchess,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  a daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  born  at  Versailles 
in  1778,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  in  August  of  1792, 
with  the  king  and  queen.  In  1795,  by  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  she  was  released  and  exchanged  for  Camus  and 
other  members  of  the  Convention.  She  returned  to 
France  with  her  husband  in  1814,  and  was  at  Bordeaux 
when  Bonaparte  arrived  from  Elba.  The  duke,  having 
received  a high  command  as  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  assembled  an  army  to  oppose  the  Bonapart- 
ists.  The  duchess  is  said  to  have  acted  with  more  en- 


ergy and  spirit  in  this  crisis  than  the  other  Bourbons. 
She  again  became  an  exile  in  1830,  and  died  in  1851. 

See  Mrs.  Rom  hr,  “Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoulfcme.” 

Angran  d’Alleray,  6N/gR6.N/  dSl'ri',  (Denis  Fran. 
QOIS,)  a benevolent  French  judge,  born  in  Paris  in  1715. 
He  was  executed  in  1794  for  sending  money  to  his  son- 
in-law,  who  had  emigrated. 

Anguier,  6N'ge-V,  (Franqois,)  an  excellent  French 
sculptor,  born  at  eJJT in  Normandy,  in  1604.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  by  Louis 
XIII.  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiques.  Among  his 
best  productions  are  a tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Berulle  and 
a mausoleum  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  at  Moulins. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  truth  of  expression. 
Died  in  1669. 

See  “ Vies  des  fameux  Sculpteurs.” 

Anguier,  (Michel,)  a celebrated  sculptor,  a brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Eu  in  1612.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Algardi  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  and  worked  ten 
years.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
rector  of  the  Academy.  His  master-piece  is  a group  of 
the  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace.  Died  in 
1686. 

Anguillara,  In-gwil-ll'rl,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian 
botanist,  born  at  Anguillara,  in  the  Papal  States.  He 
became  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Padua 
about  1546,  and,  according  to  Sprengel,  was  professor  in 
that  city.  In  1561  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to 
Florence.  Having  travelled  in  Greece  and  other  foreign 
lands,  and  collected  many  plants,  he  endeavoured  to  iden- 
tify them  with  those  described  by  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  He  was  author  of  a work  on  “ Simples,” 
(“  Semplici  di  Luigi  Anguillara,”  1561,)  which  had  a high 
reputation.  Died  about  1570. 

See  Mazzucheli-i,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Haller,  “Bibliotheca 
Botanies;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Anguillara,  dell’,  dSl-lln-gwH-ll'rl,  (Giovanni  An- 
drea,) a popular  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Sutri,  in  the  Papal 
States,  about  1517,  is  said  to  have  ruined  himself  by  de- 
bauchery, gaming,  and  other  vices.  His  principal  work 
is  a translation,  or  rather  a free  imitation,  of  Ovid's 
“Metamorphoses,”  (1554-61,)  which  has  been  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  Italian  critics,  some  of  whom  have 
preferred  it  to  the  original.  Died  at  Rome  after  1565; 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Anguillesi,  In-gwe-la'see,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  writer  and  scholar,  born  at  or  near  Pisa  in  1766. 
Died  in  1833.  He  translated  Chateaubriand’s  “Genie 
du  Christianisme,”  and  other  French  works,  into  Italian. 

Anguisciola,  In-gwe-sho'll,  or  Angussola,  Sn- 
goos'so-ld,  (Sofonjsba,)  a celebrated  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  about  1535,  was  a pupil  of  Bernardino 
Gatti.  She  excelled  in  portraits.  Having  been  invited  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  she  went  to  Madrid  and  painted  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  queen.  She  afterwards  worked  in 
Genoa,  and  was  married  to  Don  Fabrizzio  de  Moncada. 
About  the  age  of  sixty-seven  she  became  blind.  It  is 
stated  that  V an  Dyck  said  he  had  learned  more  from  her 
conversation  on  art  than  from  the  study  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. Died  about  162a 

Angurboda,  i.e.  “anguish-boding,”  (Norse Myth.,) 
a female  Jdtun,  who  Hv  Loki  became  the  mother  of  the 
wolf  Fenrir,  the  M idg ards  Serpent,  and  Hela, 
(the  goddess  of  death,)  which  see. 

Angus,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  a Baptist  minister  and 
biblical  critic,  bom  in  1816  He  is  known  for  “The 
Bible  Handbook,”  a useful  edition  of  Butler’s  "Ana- 
logy.” and  other  works,  and  as  a prominent  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Angus,  ang'gus,  (Samuel,)  a captain  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  In  1814  he 
commanded  the  vessel  which  took  Adams  and  Clay  to 
Ghent  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
Died  in  1840. 

Anhalt, An'hllt,  (Anton  Gunther-goon'ter,)  Princii 
OF,  a general,  born  in  1653,  fought  for  the  allies  against 
Louis  XIV.  at  Steenkcrke  and  Neerwinden.  He  re- 


ceived in  1703  the  command  of  a Prussian  army  of  15,000 
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men  in  the  service  of  Holland  and  England.  Died  in 

1714. 

Anhalt-Bernberg,  fin'hdlt  beRn'bf rg,  (Christian,) 
Prince  of,  born  in  1568,  was  an  ambitious  man,  of  su- 
perior talents.  He  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  a union  of  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man princes  against  the  emperor  about  1608,  and  was 
appointed  second  commander  of  the  army  of  that 
“ Union.”  He  was  successively  offered  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  Venice  and  of  France;  but  he 
refused  both  positions.  He  commanded  the  army  of 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  which  was  defeated  at  Prague 
in  1620.  Died  in  1630. 

Anhalt-Coethen,  (or  -Kotken,)  dn'halt  ko'ten, 
(Ludwig,)  Prince  of,  born  at  Dessau  in  1579,  was  a good 
classical  scholar.  He  fought  for  the  Protestant  party  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war.  Died  in  1650. 

Anhalt-Dessau,  dn'hdlt  dSs'sow,  (Leopold,)  Prince 
of,  a distinguished  Prussian  general,  born  in  1676.  Lie 
displayed  able  generalship  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
(1704,)  and  commanded  the  Prussian  forces  under 
Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  and  Flanders  from  1706  to  1712. 
About  1712  he  was  made  a field-marshal.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief,  next  to  the  king,  of  the  army  which  in 
1715  marched  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  1745 
he  gained  a victory  for  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kesselsdorf. 
Died  in  1747. 

See  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  “ Biographische  Denkmale.” 

Anhalt-Dessau,  (Leopold  Maximilian,)  a son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1700,  served  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  became  field-marshal- 
general.  Died  in  1751. 

Anhait-Zerbst-Dessau,  dn'hdlt  tsf Rpst  dSs'sow, 
(George  IV.,)  Prince  of,  born  in  1507,  was  eminent  as 
a scholar  and  Protestant  divine.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1524,  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher,  both 
in  German  and  Latin.  He  was  intimate  with  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  Died  in  1553.  Some  of  his  sermons 
were  published  in  1570. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “ Vine  Germanomm  Theologorum.” 

Anhait-Zerbst-Dessau,  (Rudolph,)  Prince  of, 
born  about  1460,  was  distinguished  as  a warrior.  Lie 
commanded  the  Imperial  army  in  the  war  against  the 
Venetians  from  1508  till  his  death  in  1513. 

Aniano.  See  Anianus. 

A-nl-a'nus,  a native  of  Campania,  was  a deacon  and 
a friend  of  Pelagius,  whose  doctrines  he  defended  at 
the  Council  of  Diospolis  in  415  A.D.  He  translated  the 
homilies  of  Chrysostom  into  Latin.  His  skill  and  fidel- 
ity as  a translator  are  praised  by  LIuet,  Simon,  and 
others. 

Anianus,  [It.  Aniano,  l-ne-d'no ; Fr.  Anien,  i'ne'- 
Hn',]  secretary  of  Alaric  II.,  King  of  the  Visigoths. 
His  name  is  connected  with  a remarkable  code  of  laws 
promulgated  by  Alaric  about  506  a.d. 

Anianus,  an  astronomer  and  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  wrote  in  verse  “Computus  Manualis,”  (1488.) 

Anibert,  i'ne'baiR',  (Louis  Matthieu,)  a French 
poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  1742;  died  in  1782. 

Anicet-Bourgeois.  See  Bourgeois. 

A-nl-ce'tus,  [ Fr.  Anicet,  t'ne'si',]  Saint, was  Bishop 
of  Rome  about  155  a.d.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Anich,  i'niK,  (Peter,)  a German  peasant,  born  near 
Innspruck  in  1723,  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  was  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  in  making  maps.  Died  in  1766. 

Anichini,  d-ne-kee'nee,  (Luigi,)  a noted  Italian 
cameo-  and  gem-engraver,  born  at  Ferrara,  worked  at 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Anicii,  a-nish'e-T,  a patrician  family  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially distinguished  in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire. 

Anicius,  a-nish'e-us,  (Lucius  Gallus,)  a Roman 
praetor,  who  conquered  Ulyricum  in  168  B.C. 

Aniello,  (Tommaso.)  See  Masanieli.o. 

Anien.  See  Anianus. 

Animuccia,  d-ne-moot'chd,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
musician,  born  at  Florence  about  1500.  He  became 
chapel-master  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  Died  about  1570. 


Animuccia,  (Paolo,)  a musician  and  composer,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  lived  at  Rome;  died  in  1563. 

Anisio,  d-nee'se-o,  (Giovanni,)  a Latin  poet,  born 
at  Naples  about  1472.  He  sometimes  wrote  his  name 
Janus  Anysius.  He  published  a volume  of  Latin  poems 
in  1531,  and  had  once  a high  reputation,  which  has  since 
declined.  Died  about  1540. 

Anisson,  t'n&'sbN',  the  name  of  a noted  family  of 
printers  at  Lyons  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Anisson,  (Jean,)  a Frenchman,  who  edited  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Du  Cange.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office  of  the  Louvre.  Died  after 
I7I3- 

Anisson-Duperron,  i'ni'siN'  dii'pd'riiN',  (Alex- 
andre Jacques  Laurent,)  a French  economist,  born 
in  1776,  was  a son  of  Etienne  Alexandre  Jacques,  no- 
ticed below.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial 
printing-office  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  master  of  requests. 
From  1833  to  1842  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  was  made  a peer  in  1844.  Among  his  works  is  a 
treatise  in  favour  of  free  trade,  (1829.) 

Anisson-Duperron,  (Etienne  Alexandre  Jac- 
ques,) born  in  Paris  in  1748,  was  a grandson  of  Jean 
Anisson.  He  was  director  of  the  royal  printing-office, 
1788-92.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

Anitchkov,  d-nitch-kov',  or  Anitchkof,  (Dmitri 
S.,)  a Russian  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  in 
or  before  1740.  Lie  published  several  works,  one  of 
which  was  publicly  burnt  because  a friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it  added  some  heretical  or  skeptical  opinions. 
Died  in  1 788. 

Anjoo,  Anju,  or  Andjou,  dn'joo,  a Persian  writer, 
lived  about  1600,  was  one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the 
great  Persian  Dictionary  called  “Ferhenkee  Jehan- 
geeree,”  (“Ferhenki  Jehangiri,”)  in  honour  of  Jehan- 
geer,  the  Mogul  emperor  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
completed. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Anjou,  in'joo,  [Fr.  pron.  SN'zhoo',]  Duke  or  Count 
of,  the  title  of  an  old  and  noble  house  of  France  which 
was  powerful  in  the  middle  ages.  Fulke,  Count  of 
Anjou,  was  a leader  of  one  of  the  crusades,  and  became 
King  of  Jerusalem  in  1131.  His  son,  Geoffroy  le  Plan- 
tagenet,  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Llenry  I.  of  England,  and  founded  the  royal  house  of 
Plantagenet,  leaving  a son,  who  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, (Henry  II.)  The  second  house  of  Anjou  was  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  (See  Charles  I. 
of  Naples.)  Louis,  a son  of  John,  King  of  France,  be- 
came Duke  of  Anjou  about  1360.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily,  or  Naples,  in  1382,  after  which  he  at- 
tempted to  conquer  Naples,  (which  Queen  Joanna  I.  had 
bequeathed  to  him,)  but  failed.  Died  in  1384.  The  title 
of  Duke  of  Anjou  was  also  borne  by  several  sons  of 
Henry  II.,  by  two  sons  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  a grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

Anjou,  (Charles  of.)  See  Charles  I.  of  Naples  ; 
also  Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Maine. 

Anjou,  (Franqois,)  Due  d’.  See  Alenqon. 

Anjou,  (RenE  of.)  See  RenE  of  Anjou. 

Ankarkrona,  dn'kaR-kRoo'nd,  (Theodor,)  a Swed- 
ish admiral,  born  at  Carlscrona  in  1687.  He  served  in 
the  French  and  British  navies  in  his  youth,  and  returned 
to  the  Swedish  service  in  1711.  He  conveyed  Charles 
XII.  from  Stralsund  to  Stockholm  in  1715,  after  which 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  admiral.  Died  in  1750. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Ankarstrom  or  Anckarstroem,  dng'kar-strom', 
(Johan  Jacob,)  a Swedish  nobleman,  born  in  1759,  as- 
sassinated King  Gustavus  III.  at  a masked  ball,  March 
16,  1792.  Lie  was  condemned  to  be  beaten  with  rods 
on  three  successive  days,  and  on  the  fourth  to  be  be- 
headed, his  right  hand  being  first  cut  off. 

Anker,  tng'ker,  or  .Ancher,  (Pe'der  Ko'fod,)  a 
Danish  lawyer  and  writer  on  law,  born  in  1710,  on  the 
island  of  Bornholm,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1741,  and  died  in  1788. 
See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 
Ankwitz,  dnk'&its,  or  Ancwitz,  Count,  a Pole  of 


See  Fdns,  “Biographie  des  Musiciens.” 
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nooie  family  and  great  talents,  born  about  1750.  He 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  have  assisted  in  the  second  iniquitous  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  in  1793.  In  an  insurrection  of 
the  people  of  Warsaw  in  1794  he  was  taken  and  hung. 

An'na,  a Jewish  prophetess,  who  died  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  (See  Luke  ii.  36.) 

Anna,  a sister  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  (See 
Virgil,  “Aineid,”  book  iv.)  See  also  Anna  Perenna. 

Au'na  Com-ne'na,  [Fr.  Anne  Comn&ne,  An  kom'- 
n&n',]  the  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, a princess  of  distinguished  beauty,  talents,  and 
learning,  was  born  in  1083.  At  her  father’s  death,  in 
m8,  she  conspired  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Her  “Alexiad,”  (or  “Alexias,”)  a biography  of  her 
father,  (in  Greek,)  is  a remarkable  work,  and  one  of  great 
historic  value,  although  it  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  pre- 
judice, as  well  as  by  a pedantic  and  affected  style.  Died 
in  1148. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Gneca.” 

An'na  Ivanovna,  Iwanowna,  (e-vi-nov'nA,)  or 
Joanovna,  (yo-t-nov'nA,)  Empress  of  Russia,  born  at 
Moscow  in  1694,  was  a daughter  of  Ivan,  (or  John,)  who 
was  a brother  of  Peter  the  Great  She  was  married  in 
1710  to  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Courland,  who  died 
the  next  year.  She  ascended  the  throne  as  successor  to 
Peter  II.  in  1730.  Her  army  invaded  Poland  in  1733, 
deposed  Stanislaus,  and  placed  his  rival,  Augustus  III., 
on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Anna  was  disgraced  by  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  her  favourite,  Biren  or  Biron,  who 
had  an  entire  ascendency  over  her.  She  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  great-nephew,  Ivan. 

See  Levesque,  “ Histoire  de  la  Russie.” 

An'na  Pe-ren'na,  a goddess  of  the  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was,  according  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  a daughter  of 
Belus  and  a sister  of  Dido.  After  the  death  of  Dido, 
she  went  to  Italy  and  was  kindly  received  by  /Eneas. 
The  Romans  invoked  her  favour  to  obtain  long  life  and 
health. 

An'na  Pet-rov'na,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  his  empress  Catherine,  born  in  1708,  was  mar- 
ried in  1725  to  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia.  Her  beauty 
and  talents  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  Died  in  1727. 

An-Nadim,  (or  -Nadeem.)  See  Ibn-Abi-Yakoob. 

Annaeus,  (Lucius.)  See  Florus  and  Seneca. 

Annaeus,  (Marcus.)  See  Seneca. 

An'nand,  (William,)  a Scottish  minister  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  born  in  1633,  became  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
He  wrote  “ Mysterium  Pietatis,”  etc.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

An-N&sir,  (of  Cordova.)  See  Abd-er-Rahman  III. 

Au-Nasir  (or  Al-Nassir)  Ledeenillah,  (or  Lidini- 
1-lah,)  in-ni'sir  le-deen-il'lih,  (/>.  “the  defender  of  the 
religion  of  God,”)  one  of  the  later  caliphs  of  the  house 
of  Abbas,  began  to  reign  in  1180.  He  attempted  to  re- 
store the  power  and  splendour  of  the  caliphate,  and  was 
successful  in  maintaining  his  dominions  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  neighbouring  powers.  He  died  in 
1225,  leaving  the  character  of  a just  and  enlightened 
prince  and  a liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science. 

See  Weil,  “Geschichte  der  Chalifen,”  voL  iii.  chap.  xi. 

Annat,  t'nf',  (Francois,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Rodez  in  1590,  (or,  according  to  the  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,”  in  1607.)  His  proper  name  was  Canard.  He 
was  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  from  1654  until  1670,  and 
was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  Jansenists.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  of  Pascal’s  “Lettrcs  Provincialcs” 
were  addressed  to  Annat,  who  had  written  several  works 
against  Jansenism.  The  “Biographie  Universelle”  calls 
him  “ the  soul  of  the  party  opposed  to  Port-Royal.” 
Died  in  1670. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Port-Royal.” 

Annat,  (Pierre,)  a French  theologian,  born  in 
Rouergue  in  1638,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  Paris  in  1715. 

Annaya,  de,  dA  A-nA'yi,  (Pedro,)  a Portuguese  ad- 
miral, who  conquered  Sofala  in  1508. 

Anne,  An,  [Ger.  pron.  An'n^h,]  of  Austria,  Queen  of 


France,  was  a daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  mo- 
ther of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  She  was  born  in  1601, 
and  was  married  in  1615  to  1-ouis  XIII.,  by  whom  she 
was  treated  with  neglect.  Cardinal  Richelieu  became 
her  enemy,  and  artfully  used  his  influence  to  alienate  the 
king  from  her.  By  the  will  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  died  in 
1643,  she  was  appointed,  nominally,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  but  was  required  to  act  with  the 
concurrence  of  a council  of  five,  of  which  Mazarin  was 
president.  The  Parliament,  however,  gave  her  the  re- 
gency without  limitations,  and  she  chose  Mazarin  as 
prime  minister.  The  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  which 
began  in  1648,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  court  over 
the  Parliament  and  a faction  of  discontented  nobles. 
(See  Mazarin.)  Died  in  1666. 

See  Saint-Aulaire,  “ Histoire  de  la  Fronde;”  Aub&ry,  “Hi»- 
toire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin;”  Sismondi,  “Histoiredes  Frau^aia.” 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  called  the  “Good  Queen  Anne,” 
a daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  was  married  to 
Richard  II.  of  England  about  1380.  She  was  a friend  of 
Wickliffe,  and  promoted  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
Died  in  1394. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  (or  Bretagne,)  Queen-consort  of 
France,  born  at  Nantes  in  1476,  was  the  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  an  object  of  eager  competition 
among  various  princes.  She  was  married  in  1491  to 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  after  his  death  (1499)  to 
his  successor,  Louis  XII.  Her  character  is  represented 
as  excellent,  and  she  had  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  Died  in  1514. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,”  by  Louisa  S.  Cos- 
tello. " * 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  January,  1540.  She  was 
divorced  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

See  Froude,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xvii.;  S TRICK- 
LAND,  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

Anne  of  Cyprus,  a daughter  of  Janus,  King  of  Cy- 
prus, was  married  in  1431  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
over  whom  she  acquired  great  influence.  Died  in  1462. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  a daughter  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark,  born  in  1574,  was  married  to  James  I.  of 
England  in  1589.  She  was  the  mother  of  Charles  L 
Died  in  1619. 

Anne,  An,  Queen  of  England,  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  was  born  at  Twickenham  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1664.  She  was  second  daughter  of 
James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  a daughter  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  She  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  was  married  in  1683  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
a brother  of  Christian  V.  Before  this  event  she  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Sarah  Jennings,  who  became 
her  favourite  adviser  and  for  a time  exerted  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  her.  (See  Marlborough, 
Duchess  of.)  During  the  reign  of  James  II.  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  convert  Anne  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  A few  days  after  William  of  Orange 
entered  England  in  1688  to  dethrone  her  father,  she 
wrote  to  the  former  and  assured  him  of  her  warm  wishes 
for  his  success.  She  lost  in  1699  or  1700  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  aged  eleven,  all  her  other  children 
having  died  in  infancy. 

Anne  succeeded  William  III.  on  the  Sth  of  March, 
1702,  and  declared  her  purpose  to  pursue  his  foreign 
policy,  which  involved  England  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  as  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  ally  of 
Austria  and  Holland.  (Sec  Marlborough,  Duke  of.) 
In  her  domestic  administration  she  favoured  the  Tory 
party.  Godolphin,  who  was  considered  a moderate 
Tory,  became  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  prime  minister. 
Eventually,  Godolphin  formed  a coalition  with  the 
Whigs,  and,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  having  been 
supplanted  by  a new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Tories, 
under  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  (then  known  as 
Harley  and  Saint  John,)  came  into  power  in  1710. 
“ The  great  party  which  had  long  swayed  the  destinies 
of  Europe,”  says  Macaulay,  “ was  undermined  by  bed- 
chamber women  at  Saint  James.”  Marlborough  was 
deprived  of  command  in  1711,  and  the  new  ministry 
opened  with  the  French  court  negotiations  which  ended 
the  long  war  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713, 
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when  the  allies  recognized  Philip  V.,  a Bourbon  prince, 
as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

In  the  last  year  of  her  reign  Anne  co-operated  with 
her  ministers  in  secret  designs  and  intrigues  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  half-brother  the  Pretender,  whose 
devoted  partisan,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  became  lord  treas- 
urer on  the  27th  of  July,  1714.  Three  days  later  the 
queen  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714.  The  plans  of 
the  Jacobites  were  disconcerted  by  her  sudden  death, 
and  George  I.,  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  obtained  peace- 
able possession  of  the  throne.  Anne  was  a woman  of 
moderate  or  inferior  abilities,  and  not  distinguished  for 
generous  moral  qualities.  The  period  in  which  she 
reigned  is  sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  which  was  then  illustrated  by  the  genius 
of  Addison,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift. 
The  victories  of  Marlborough,  which  are  considered  to 
have  reflected  more  lustre  on  the  English  arms  than  any 
other  since  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  were  achieved  during 
this  reign. 

See  Coxe,  “Memoirs,  etc.  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  and 
Swift,  “Works;”  Burnet,  “History  of  his  Own  Times;”  “ Me- 
moires  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon ;”  Voltaire,  “ Si&clejde  Louis  XIV ;” 
“Pictorial  History  of  England;”  “Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,”  edited  by  Hooke,  1742;  J.  Oldmixon, 

“ Life  of  Queen  Anne,”  1716;  Strickland,  “Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England.  ” 

Anne  of  Hungary,  born  in  1503,  was  married  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria.  She  was  the  heiress  of  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Died  in  1547. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu,  tn  deh  bo'zhuh',  a daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  was  born  about  1462.  She  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  brother  Charles  VIII., 
and  suppressed  with  vigour  a revolt  of  princes,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  chief.  Died  in  1522. 

Annebaut  or  Annebaud,  d',  din'bo',  (Claude,)  a 
French  general,  born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  taken  prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  Pavia, 
(1525,)  after  which  he  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  Flanders,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France.  Died 
in  1552. 

Annese,  Jn-na'si,  (Gennaro,)  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  of  July, 
1647.  (See  Masaniello.)  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Spanish  authority  in  1648,  he  was  beheaded. 

Annesley,  inz'le,  (Alexander,)  an  English  writer 
on  law  and  political  economy,  published  several  works 
between  1800  and  1808.  Died  in  1813. 

Annesley,  inz'le,  (Arthur,)  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1614.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Parliament  called  by  Richard  Cromwell  in  1659.  As 
president  of  the  new  Council  of  State  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1660,  he  aided  Monk  in  his  efforts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey 
in  1661,  and  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1673.  He  wrote 
several  political  and  theological  works,  among  which 
are  “Truth  Unveiled  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,” (1676,)  and  a “History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,” 
which  is  lost.  Died  in  1686. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses ;”  Walpole,  “Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.” 

Annesley,  originally  written  Aneley,  (Rev.  Sam- 
uel,) an  eminent  English  nonconformist  minister,  a 
first-cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kenilworth 
in  1620.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Cliffe  in  Kent  about 
1646,  and  was  chosen  minister  by  the  parishioners  of 
Saint  John,  London,  in  1652.  In  1657  Cromwell  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  at  Saint  Paul’s.  After  the  resto- 
ration he  was  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  congregation  in 
London.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  sermons  have 
been  published.  Died  in  1696. 

See  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses.” 

An'nett  or  An'net,  (Peter,)  an  English  deistical 
writer,  published  “Tracts  of  a Certain  Free  Enquirer,” 
(1766.)  Died  in  1778. 

Annibal.  See  Hannibal. 

Annibale,  in-ne-M'li,  surnamed  Padovano,  pi-do- 
v&'no,  an  Italian  musician,  born  at  Padua,  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Mark,  Venice.  Died  about  1655. 


An-ni-bal-ll-a'nus,  (Flavius  Claudius,)  a nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  murdered  at  Constanti- 
nople in  337  a.d. 

An-ni5'e-ris,  [’Avvinefuc,]  a Greek  philosopher  of 
Cyrene,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  300  B.c.  He  was 
a follower  of  Aristippus. 

An'nI-us  ok  Viterbo,  [It.  Annio  da  Viterbo,  ftn'- 
ne-o  dd  ve-t§R'bo,]  an  Italian  Dominican  monk,  whose 
proper  name  was  Giovanni  Nanni,  was  born  at  Viter- 
bo about  1432.  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  in  some  Oriental  languages.  He  wrote  a “Treatise 
on  the  Empire  of  the  Turks,”  (“  De  Imperio  Turco- 
rum,”  1471,)  and  acquired  notoriety  by  the  publication 
of  “Seventeen  Volumes  of  Antiquities  with  Commen- 
taries,” (“  Antiquitatum  Volumina  XVII.  cum  Commen- 
tariis,”  1498.)  In  this  work  he  professed  to  give  pas- 
sages from  the  lost  works  of  Berosus,  Fabius  Pictor, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
these  are  forgeries.  Died  in  1502. 

See  D.  W.  Moller,  “ Disputatio  de  J.  Annio  Viterbiensi,”  1692. 

Anno.  See  Hanno. 

An'no  or  Han'no,  Saint,  an  archbishop  of  Cologne 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  an  able  but  overbear- 
ing prelate,  and  for  a time  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  youthful  emperor  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1075. 

Annone,  Sn-no'ni,  or  Annoni,  In-no'nee,  (Johann 
Jakob,)  a Swiss  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Bale 
in  1728,  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  law  in  that  city. 
He  wrote  scientific  essays,  and  made  rich  collections  m 
natural  history  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1804. 

An-Noowairee  or  An-Nuwayrf,  In-noo-wl'ree', 
called  also  simply  Noowairee,  an  eminent  Arabian 
writer,  born  in  Egypt  about  1283 ; died  in  1332. 

Annot,  ST10',  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a French  writer,  born 
in  1762 ; died  in  1823. 

Anquetil,  6Nk't£l',  (Louis  Pierre,)  a French  histo- 
rian, a brother  of  Abraham  Hyacinthe,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1723.  He  became  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  Chateau-Renard  before  the  Revolution,  and  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  second  class,  in  1795.  He 
wrote  numerous  works,  which  show  marks  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  but  which  obtained  success,  especially  a 
“Compendium  of  Universal  History,”  (9  vols.,  1797,) 
and  a “History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  (3  vols.,  1767.)  Died 
about  1808. 

See  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Outrages  de 
M.  Anquetil,”  1810;  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire. ” 

Anquetil-Duperron,  &Nk/tdl'du/pVr6N',  (Abraham 
Hyacinthe,)  a celebrated  Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1731.  He  visited  India  in  1755  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  religious  books  of  the  Parsees.  After  en- 
countering difficulties  and  toils  exceeded  only  by  his 
zeal,  he  at  last  obtained  the  objects  of  his  search.  In 
1 762  he  returned  to  Europe,  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts, 
and  in  1771  published  his  “Zend-Avesta,”  the  first 
translation  of  the  original  work  of  this  name  that  had 
appeared  in  any  European  language.  He  left  other 
works,  among  which  is  “ India  in  Relation  with  Europe,” 
(2  vols.,  1798.)  Died  in  1805. 

See  Langlois,  “ Notice  sur  Anquetil-Duperron  ;”  Von  Bohlen, 
“ Das  Alte  Indien  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  M.  Anquetil-Duperron,”  1808;  L.  P.  Anquetil,  ‘‘No- 
tice sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Anquetil-Duperron.” 

Anraat,  van,  vfn  fin'rit,  (Pieter,)  a skilful  Dutch 
painter  of  conversation-pieces  and  portraits,  flourished  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ansaldi,  in-sil'dee,  (Casto  Innocente,)  a distin- 
guished Italian  antiquary  and  professor,  born  at  Piacenza 
in  1710,  became  a Dominican  monk.  He  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Turin  from  1760  to  1779,  and  author  of 
several  works  of  merit,  among  which  are  a treatise  “ On 
the  Recognition  of  a Future  State  by  the  Hebrews,” 
(“  De  futuro  Saeculo  ab  Hebraeis  cognito,”  1748,)  “ On 
the  Necessity  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,”  ( 1 755») 
and  “ Vindiciae  Maupertuisianse,”  (1756-)  Died  in  1779. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Ansaldi,  (Innocenzio,)  a Tuscan  painter,  born  in 
1734;  died  in  1816.  He  wrote  a poem  named  “The 
Accomplished  Painter,”  (“  II  Pittore  istruito,”  1820.) 

Ansaldo,  iin-sfil'do,  (Andrea,)  a celebrated  Genoese 
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ainter,  born  at  Voltri  in  1584,  was  a pupil  of  Cambiaso. 

Ie  worked  in  fresco  and  oil  at  Genoa  and  other  places. 
Among  the  best  of  his  numerous  works  are  a “ Last 
Supper,”  an  altar-piece  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Se- 
bastian, (at  Cadiz,)  and  frescos  in  the  Palazzo  Spinola, 
illustrating  the  exploits  of  General  Spinola  in  Flanders. 
Died  at  Genoa  in  1638. 

See  Nagler,  "Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon,” 

Ansaloni,  ln-s!-lo'nee,  (Giordano,)  a Sicilian  mis- 
sionary, who  in  1632  visited  Japan,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  in  1634. 

Ansaloni,  (Vincenzto,)  an  able  Bolognese  painter, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  “ Virgin  seated  on  the  Clouds”  is  highly 
praised  by  Lanzi. 

Ansaree  or  Ansari,  In'sl-ree',  (written  also  Un- 
saree,)  a celebrated  Persian  poet  and  scholar,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee,  (or  Gazna.)  Died 
in  1040. 

Ansart,  Sn'sIr',  (Andr£  Joseph,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  historian,  born  in  Artois  in  1723;  died  in 
1790. 

Ansbert,  ans'bert,  [Ger.  pron.  lns'b§Rt,]  a German 
chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century,  accompanied  Frederick 
Barbarossa  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  an  account  of  that 
crusade,  which  was  first  published  in  1827. 

Ans-ca'ri-us  or  Ans-ga'rl-us,  [Fr.  Anschaire,  6n'- 
shSR',]  called  “the  Apostle  of  the  North,”  the  most 
successful  propagator  of  Christianity  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  was  born  in  Picardy  about  800  a.d.  About 
831  he  was  created  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg. 
Died  in  864  A.D. 

Ansdell,  (Richard,)  an  English  painter  of  animals, 
born  at  Liverpool  in  1815.  He  became  a Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1870.  Died  in  1885. 

Anseaume,  (N.,)  a French  dramatic  poet,  bom  at 
Paris  about  1720;  died  in  1784. 

An-se-gl'sus  or  An-si-gTsus,  a distinguished 
French  ecclesiastic  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
son  Louis  le  Debonnaive. 

Anselin,  (Jean  Louts,)  a French  engraver,  bom  in 
Paiis  in  1764;  died  in  1823. 

Anselm,  of  Havel  erg,  a Saxon  bishop,  wrote  a 
work  on  the  dogmatic  disputes  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churcnes,  entitled  ’AvTucttfitva.  Died  in 
IIW. 

An'selm,  Saint,  [Lat.  Sanc'tus  Ansel'mus;  Pr. 
Saint-Anselme,  slN't8N/sSlm',l  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  about  1034.  He 
became  a pupil  of  Lanfranc  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in 
1060,  and  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prior  in  1063.  He  was 
chosen  abbot  of  Bee  in  1078,  and  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1093.  He  had  a long  contest  with  King  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  who  confiscated  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1097.  Died  in  1109.  The  intellect  of 
Anselm  was  of  a high  order,  and  his  writings  evince 
a profound  and  original  mind.  He  is  considered  as  the 
reviver  of  metaphysics  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  “Cur  Deus 
Homo  ;”  “ Monologium  ;”  “ Proslogium and  “ The 
Agreement  (or  Compatibility)  of  Predestination  and  the 
Grace  of  God  with  Free  Will,”  (“Concordia  Praedesti- 
nationis  necnon  Gratia  Dei  cum  libero  Arbitrio.”) 

See  Eadmer,  “ Life  of  Saint  Anselm,”  in  Latin  ; M8hler,  **  Life 
of  Saint  Anselm,”  in  German,  translated  by  Cox;  W.  F.  Hook 
“Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  ii.  chap  li'i  1860’- 
Franck,  “Anselme  de  Cantorbdry,"  1842;  Hasse,  “ Vie  d’Ansehne 
de  Cantorbery,  1843;  Raineri,  “Historical  Panegyric  (Istorico 
panegmeo)  on  Saint  Anselm,”  4 vols.,  1693-1706;  “Foreign  Ouar- 
terly  Review,”  vol.  xxx. 

Anselme,  (Italian.)  See  Anselmo. 

Anselme,  an'stllm  or  SN'sSlm',  [Lat.  Ansel'mus,] 
Count  of  Ribemont,  (re'beh-mdN',)  was  one  of  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  was  killed  in  1099.  He  wrote  a narrative  of 
the  events  of  this  crusade. 

Anselme,  an'sSlm,  [Fr.  pron.  ftN'stllm',]  or  Ansel, 
Cn'sSI',  of  Laon,  [Lat.  Ansel'mus  Laudinen'sis,]  a 
famous  teacher  of  theology,  born  at  Laon,  France,  about 
1050,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
A school  which  he  afterwards  directed  at  Laon  became 
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the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  His  chief  work  is  a 
Gloss  on  the  Bible.  Died  in  1 1 1 7. 

Anselme  of  Liege,  a Flemish  historian,  lived  about 
1050,  and  wrote  a “History  of  the  Bishops  of  Liege.” 

Anselme,  ftN'sSlm',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French 
preacher,  born  in  the  comt4  of  Armagnac  in  1652.  He 
was  admired  as  an  orator  in  the  principal  churches  of 
Paris,  and  became  preacher-in-ordinary  to  the  king. 
Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published.  Died 
in  1737- 

See  Madame  de  S£vign£,  “ Lettres.” 

Anselme,  d’,  dS.N'sglm',  (Jacques  Bernard  Mo- 
deste,)  a French  general,  bom  at  Apt  in  1740,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1792. 
He  was  soon  after  suspended  from  hxs  command,  was 
imprisoned  in  1793,  recovered  his  liberty  after  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1794,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  1812. 

Anselme  de  Sainte-Marie,  &V/sSlm'  deh  sInF- 
mi're',  (Pierre,)  a French  genealogist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1625,  published  a “Genealogy  of  the  House  of  France,” 
(2  vols.,  1674.)  Died  in  1694. 

Anselmi,  ln-s61'mee,  (.Michel  Angelo,)  an  able 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  about  1490,  studied  at 
Sienna,  whence  he  is  often  surnamed  Da  Sienna,  (“of 
Sienna.”)  He  is  said  to  have  worked  with  Correggio  at 
Parma.  Died  in  1554- 

Anselmo,  In-sel'mo,  or  An'selme,  (Giorgio,)  a 
writer  of  Latin  poetry,  born  at  Parma,  lived  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A volume  of  his  poems 
was  printed  in  1528. 

Anselmo,  in-sSl'mo,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  astron- 
omer, born  at  Parma,  was  a grandfather  of  the  Latin 
poet  of  the  same  name.  Died  in  1440. 

Ansel'mo,  [Lat.  Ansel'mus;  Fr.  Anselme, S.N'sSlm'; 
It.  Sant’  Anselmo,  sfint  ln-s41'mo,]  Saint,  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesiastical  writer,  bom 
about  1036;  died  in  1086.  Among  his  works  is  “Col- 
lectio  Canonum.” 

See  Rota,  “ Notizie  istoriche  di  Sant’  Anselmo,”  1733. 

Ansgarius  or  AnsgariL  See  Anchersen. 

Ansiaux,  SN'se'o',  (Emmanuel  Antoine  Joseph,) 
a Belgian  jurist,  born  at  Liege  in  1761 ; died  in  1800. 

Ansiaux,  (Jean  Joseph  ElSonore  Antoine,)  an 
eminent  painter  of  the  modern  French  school,  bom  at 
Liege  in  1764.  He  produced  many  good  portraits  and 
historical  works,  among  which  are  “ The  Assumption.” 
“ The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,”  and  “The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.”  Ansiaux  was  living  in  1S31. 

Ansidei,  an-se-da'ee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Perugia  in  1642.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  other 
short  poems,  and  a “ Tract  against  the  Long  Continuance 
of  Private  Enmities,”  (1691.)  Died  in  1707. 

Ansigisus.  See  Ansegisus. 

Anslay  (anz'le)  or  Anneslay,  (Brian,)  an  English 
writer,  known  only  as  the  translator  of  a curious  work 
called  “The  Citie  of  Dames,”  or  “Cyte  of  Ladyes,” 
printed  in  1521. 

Anslo,  In'slo,  (Reinier,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam about  1625.  He  emigrated  to  Italy  about  1650, 
and  became  a Roman  Catholic.  His  principal  works  are 
“The  Martyr  Crown  of  Stephen,”  (1646,)  “The  Plague 
at  Naples,”  and  a drama  on  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, entitled  “ Parijsche  Bruiloft,”  (i.e.  the  “ Paris 
Wedding,”)  written  before  he  became  a Catholic.  Died 
at  Perugia  in  1669. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

An'spn,  (George,)  Lord,  a distinguished  naval  com- 
mander, born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1697.  He 
entered  the  navy  early,  and  in  1724  was  made  post -cap- 
tain. He  was  soon  alter  ordered  to  the  Carolina  station, 
where  he  purchased  land  and  built  a town,  called,  after  his 
own  name,  Ansonburg.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  South  Sea  expedition  which 
sailed  from  England  in  1 740 ; and  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  voyage,  which  extended  round  the  world,  amid 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  every  kind,  he  displayed  a 
prudence,  skill,  fortitude,  and  courage  that  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  surpassed.  After  his  return,  in  1744,  he 
was  successively  created  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty,  and  vice-admiral.  In  1747  he 
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commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  and  captured  six  French 
ships  of  war.  As  a reward  for  this  brilliant  exploit  he 
was  created  a peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron 
of  Soberton.  He  was  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
from  1751  to  1756.  In  1757  Anson  was  made  admiral, 
and  in  the  same  year  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1762.  He  left  no 
issue.  A Narrative  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World  was 
published. 

See  “ Life  of  Lord  Anson,”  by  Sir  John  Barrow  ; Kippis,  “ Life 
of  Lord  Anson,”  in  “ Biographia  Britannica;”  J.  Campbell,  “Lives 
of  the  British  Admirals.” 

Anson,  (George,)  a British  general,  born  in  London 
in  1797,  was  a younger  son  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Anson, 
and  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  He  was  a Whig 
member  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  (1828—53,)  and 
became  a major-general  about  1851.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  India  in  1855,  and 
died  there  in  May,  1857,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  mutiny  among  the  Sepoys. 

Anson,  dN's6.\',  (Pierre  Hubert,)  a French  writer 
and  able  financier,  born  in  Paris  in  1744.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards 
administrator-general  of  the  posts  of  France.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  and  the  Letters 
of  Lady  Montagu,  (2  vols.,  1795.)  He  also  wrote  several 
short  poems  and  prose  works.  Died  in  1810. 

Anspach,  ins'pak  or  fins'piK,  (Christian  Fried- 
rich Karl  Alexander,)  Margrave  of,  was  born  in 
1736.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  sold  his  principality  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1791 
for  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  thousand  thalers,  and 
married  Lady  Craven,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1806. 

Anspach,  (Elizabeth  Berkeley,)  Margravine  of, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  was  born  in 
1750.  In  1767  she  was  married  to  William,  afterwards 
Lord  Craven,  and  on  his  death,  in  1791,  to  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach.  Died  at  Naples  in  1828.  She  possessed 
great  versatility  of  genius.  She  wrote  a number  of 
dramas,  was  an  accomplished  musician  and  actress,  and 
had  considerable  skill  in  sculpture.  Unhappily,  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  her  moral  character.  Two  years 
before  her  death  she  published  her  “ Memoirs,”  a work 
full  of  egotism,  but  withal  very  entertaining. 

S«e  Collins’s  “ Peerage.” 

Ans'prand,  [Lat.  Anspran'dus,]  a Longobard  whom 
King  Cunibert  appointed  tutor  to  his  infant  son  Liut- 
bert.  After  the  death  of  this  prince  he  became  king  in 
712,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Ansse  de  Villoison.  See  Villoison. 

An'sted,  (David  Thomas,)  a distinguished  English 
geologist,  born  in  London  about  1812,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  a pupil  of  Professor  Sedgwick. 
He  succeeded  John  Phillips  as  professor  of  geology  in 
King’s  College,  London,  and  became  editor  of  the 
journal  and  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society. 
He  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  well-written  and 
systematic  work  entitled  “Geology,  Introductory,  De- 
scriptive, and  Practical,  with  numerous  illustrations,” 
(2  vols.,  1844.)  In  1847  he  published  a popular  treatise 
called  “The  Ancient  World, or  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
Great  Britain.”  Among  his  other  works  are  “The 
Gold-Seeker’s  Manual,”  “The  Great  Stone  Book  of 
Nature,”  (1863,)  “Science  of  Physical  Geography,”  and 
“The  World  we  live  in,”  (1869.)  He  travelled  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  apnlied  his  science  to  the 
exploration  of  mineral  resources.  Died  in  1880. 

An'ater,  (John,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  at  Charleville, 
in  Cork  county,  about  1796.  He  published  in  1819  a 
volume  of  “ Poems  and  Translations  from  the  German,” 
which  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Coleridge.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and  was  afterwards 
regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
till  near  the  time  of  his  death.  His  “ Faustus  ; from  the 
German  of  Goethe,”  (1835,)  is  commended  by  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  and  by  Coleridge.  Anster  contributed 
many  articles  to  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  His  version 
of  Faust  has  been  reprinted  in  Germany.  Died  in  June, 
1867. 

Anstett,  von,  fon  In'stSt,  (Johann  ProtaBius — 
pRo-tVze-us,)  a diplomatist,  born  at  Strasburg  about 


1755.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  about  1790.  In 
conjunction  with  Nesselrode,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Reichenbach  in  1813,  after  which  he  represented  Russia 
at  the  Congress  of  Prague.  He  was  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  German  Diet  at  P’rankfort  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Died  in  1835. 

Anstey,  in'ste,  (Christopher,)  an  English  satirical 
poet,  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1724,  was  educated  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  published  in  1766 
“The  New  Bath  Guide,”  a scandalous  poem,  which  had 
great  popularity.  His  satire  was  directed  chiefly  against 
physicians  and  Methodists.  Among  his  other  poems  is 
“The  Election  Ball.”  Died  in  1805. 

Anstey,  (Thomas  Chis'holm,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  London  in  1816.  He  represented  Youghall  in 
Parliament  from  1847  to  1852.  He  published  a useful 
“ Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England  affecting  Roman 
Catholics,”  (1842).  Died  in  August,  1873. 

An'stis,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  heraldry,  was  born  at  Saint  Neots, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1669.  He  became  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1702,  and  Garter  king-at-arms  in  1718.  tie  pub- 
lished many  accurate  works,  among  which  are  “ Curia 
Militaris,  or  a Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,”  (1702,) 
and  “The  Register  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter,” (1724.)  Died  in  1744. 

See  Nichols's  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Anstruther,  An'stru-ther  or  An'ster,  (Sir  John,)  a 
British  judge,  born  in  1 753,  became  chief  justice  of  Ben- 
gal in  1798.  Died  in  1811. 

Antaeus,  an-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’Ai/rniof ; Fr.  Ant£e,  SN'ffi',] 
a Libyan  giant,  represented  as  a son  of  Neptune  and 
Terra,  was  a famous  wrestler.  He  resisted  Hercules 
with  success  for  a time,  and  was  invincible  so  long  as  he 
touched  his  mother  Earth ; but  at  last  the  hero  raised 
Antaeus  into  the  air  and  squeezed  him  to  death. 

An-tag'o-ras,  [’ kvrayupag,]  a Greek  poet  and  noted 
gourmand,  a native  of  Rhodes,  lived  about  250  B.c. 

An-tal' 91-das,  [’AvraXiddac,]  a Spartan  ambassador, 
notorious  as  the  author  of  a disgraceful  peace  concluded 
between  the  Grecian  States  and  Persia,  387  B.c.  One 
condition  of  the  “peace  of  Antalcidas”  was  that  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  be  surrendered  to  Persia. 

An'tar,  (more  properly  Autarah-Ibn-Shedd&d, 
Jn'ti-rl  Ib’n  shed'dad',)  a celebrated  Arabian  warrior, 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  himself  a poet,  and  his  exploits  fur- 
nished a copious  theme  for  Arabian  song  and  romance. 
He  composed  a poem  which  is  numbered  among  the 
Mo’allakat  or  seven  famous  poems  suspended  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca.  He  is  the  hero  of  an  Arabian  ro- 
mance which  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  Hamil- 
ton and  entitled  “ Antar,  a Bedouin  Romance,”  (1819.) 

“Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,”  says  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  January,  1819,  “than  the  feeling  which 
attends  us  in  our  first  perusal  of  Antar.  We  are  trans- 
ported into  a scene  of  which  we  have  before  seen  nothing, 
but  in  which  we  recognize  at  once,  as  if  by  intuition,  the 
glow,  the  wildness,  the  vastness — all  the  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  features — of  the  eternal  desert.” 

See  De  Sacy,  “ Notices  des  anciens  Poemes  Arabes,  etc.” 

Antelami,  degli,  dil'yee  in-ti-H'mee,  (Benedetto,) 
an  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Antelmi  or  Anthelmi,  bN'tSFme',  the  name  of 
several  ecclesiastics  of  the  south  of  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  most  noted,  per- 
haps, was  Joseph  Antelmi. 

Antelmi  or  Anthelmi,  (Joseph,)  a French  ecclesi- 
astic, born  at  Frejus  in  1648.  He  became  grand-vicar 
and  official  of  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  in  1684  He 
left  a work  “On  the  Dangers  of  the  Life  of  Canons,” 
(“De  Periculis  Canonicorum,”)  and  other  writings. 
Died  in  1697. 

Antelmi,  (Pierre  Thomas,)  a French  writer  and 
mathematician,  born  in  Provence  in  1730;  died  in  1783. 

An-te'nor,  [Gr.  'Av-ri/voip;  Fr.  Ant£nor,  SN't&'noR',] 
a Trojan  noted  for  his  wisdom,  was  the  father  of  Aca- 
mas,  Agenor,  and  many  other  sons.  He  advised  the 
Trojans  to  restore  Helen  to  her  husband.  He  has  been 
accused,  by  writers  of  little  authority,  of  a design  to  be- 
tray Troy  to  the  Greeks. 
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Antenor,  a Grecian  sculptor,  who  lived  at  Athens 
about  500  B.C.  He  made  bronze  statues  of  Harmo'dius 
and  Aristogi'ton,  which  were  carried  away  by  Xerxes  in 
480  B.C. 

An'te-ros,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  was  originally  a 
being  opposed  to  Eros,  (or  the  god  of  Love ;)  but  after- 
wards the  name  was  applied  to  the  deity  who  avenges 
unrequited  love. 

Antesignan,  dN'tl'sfen'ySN',  (Pierre,)  a French 
grammarian,  born  at  Rabastens,  in  Languedoc,  lived 
about  1550. 

Anthelmi.  See  Antelmi. 

An-thel'mus  or  An-tel'mus,  [Fr.  Anthelme,  8n'- 
tSlm',1  Saint,  of  Savoy,  became  in  1163  Bishop  of  Bel- 
ley,  (bel'hV,)  in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  died  in  1178. 

An-tlie'nu-us,  an  able  and  upright  minister,  who 
was  appointed  by  Arcadius  Prefect  of  the  East  in  405 
A.D.,  before  which  date  he  had  been  consul  with  Stilicho. 
At  the  death  of  Arcadius,  in  408,  he  became  prime  min- 
ister, and  guardian  of  the  infant  heir,  Theodosius  II.  He 
retired  from  office  in  414  a.d. 

Anthemius,  (or  Anthe,mius  Froco'pius,)  Roman 
Emperor  of  the  West,  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
became  a favourite  general  of  Leo,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
who,  having  been  solicited  by  the  Roman  senate  to  give 
a ruler  to  Italy,  selected  Anthemius  for  that  position. 
He  began  to  reign  in  467  A.D.  His  son-in-law,  Ricimer, 
raised  an  army  and  marched  against  the  capital,  near 
which  Anthemius  was  defeated  in  battle  in  472  and  put 
to  death. 

Anthemius,  [Gr.  ’Avdqutoc,]  an  eminent  architect  and 
mathematician,  surnamed  Trallia'nus,  from  Tralles, 
in  Lydia,  where  he  was  born,  was  a brother  of  Alexander 
Trallianus.  He  was  employed  at  Constantinople  by 
Justinian,  for  whom  he  designed  and  commenced  the 
celebrated  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  finished  by  Isidorus  about  537  a.d.,  and  is  now  a 
Turkish  mosque.  Its  dimensions  are  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
wide.  It  is  surmounted  by  a large  dome,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  original  type  of  the  Byzantine  style.  Died 
about  534  A.D. 

An'ther-ic  or  An'thar-ic,  [Lat.  Antheri'cus,]  son 
of  Clefo,  the  successor  of  Alboin,  was  elected  King  of 
the  Longobards  about  585,  and  died  in  590  A.D. 

Anthing,  in'ting,  (Friedrich,)  a German  painter, 
born  at  Gotha  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  for  some  time  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Russian  general  Suwarrow.  He  painted  portraits  in 
profile,  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  etc.  Died  in  1805. 

Anthing,  (Karl,)  a German  general,  who  became 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
Died  at  Gotha  in  1823. 

Anthoine,  ftN'twln',  (Antoine  Ignace,)  a French 
merchant,  noted  for  public  spirit,  was  born  at  Embrun 
in  1749.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  opening  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Russia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  wrote  a 
“Historical  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,”  (1805.)  Pie  was  mayor  of  Marseilles 
from  1805  to  1813.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Clary,  was  a sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Gen- 
eral Bernadotte.  Died  in  1826. 

Anthoine,  (Francois  Paul  Nicolas,)  a French  gen- 
eral and  politician,  born  in  1720.  He  was  elected  in 
1789  to  the  States-General,  in  which  body  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  Died  in  1793. 

An'thon,  (Charles,)  LL.D.,  an  American  classical 
scholar,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1797.  He  en- 
tered Columbia  College  in  1811,  and  graduated  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  in  1815.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819;  but  his  strong  predilection 
for  classical  pursuits  induced  him  in  1820  to  accept  the 
position  of  adjunct  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in 
Columbia  College ; and  on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Moore  in  1835  he  became  principal  professor  of  the 
classics  in  that  institution.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Horace,  (1830,)  a “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,”  and  a “Classical  Dictionary,”  (1841.)  He 
also  edited  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  for  the  use 
of  schools.  His  works  have  been  reprinted  in  England, 


a distinction  rarely  if  ever  before  accorded  to  American 
classical  school-books.  Died  in  1867. 

For  an  interesting  notice  of  some  of  the  personal  traits  of  I>.  An- 
thon,  see  "The  Galaxy,”  New  York,  September,  1S67. 

Anthon,  (John,)  an  American  jurist,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Detroit  in  1784.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  “An  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Law,”  an  “Analysis  of  Blackstone,”  (2d  edition,  1832,) 
and  “Nisi  Prius  Cases.”  He  practised  for  many  years 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  in  March,  1863. 

Anthonie  or  Anthony,  an'to-ne,  (Francis,)  (Lat 
Franciscus  Anto'nius, J an  English  physician  and  al- 
chemist, born  in  London  in  1550.  He  practised  medi- 
cine with  success,  and  professed  to  cure  all  diseases  with 
a solution  of  gold  called  aurum  potabile,  (“  potable  gold,’’) 
on  which  he  published  a treatise,  entitled  “Golden  Pana- 
cea,” (“  Panace'a  Au'rea,”  1619.)  Died  in  1623. 

An'thony  or  An'tony,  [Lat  Anto'nius;  Fr.  An- 
toine, S.N'twln',]  Saint,  surnamed  Abbas,  one  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  the  reputed  founder  of  monachism, 
was  born  near  Heracle'a,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  251  A.D. 
It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  obeyed  in  a literal  sense 
the  scripture  which  says,  “ Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,”  and  retired  from  the  world  to  the  desert, 
where  he  lived  as  a hermit  Having  acquired  a wide 
reputation  by  his  austerities,  he  founded  a monastery 
near  Faioom,  (or  Phaium,)  about  305.  Many  years  after- 
wards he  visited  Alexandria,  to  testify  against  Arianism. 
His  life  was  written  by  Athanasius.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  extant.  He  died  about  356  A.D. 

Anthony,  (Henry  B.,)  an  American  statesman 
and  senator,  bom  in  1815. 

Antiboul,  ft.N'te'bool',  (Charles  Louis,)  a French 
Girondist  and  lawyer,  born  at  Saint -Tropez  about  1752. 
He  was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
voted  for  the  detention  of  the  king.  On  his  return  from 
a mission  to  Corsica  he  was  executed  as  an  accomplice 
of  the  Girondists,  in  October,  1793. 

An-ti-cli'des,  [Gr.  ’AvruOAAqc  ; Fr.  Anticlide,  5n'- 
te'klfed',]  a Greek  historian,  born  at  Athens,  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  300  B.C.  His  works  are  lost 

An-tid'o-tus,  [’Avridorof,]  a Greek  painter,  who  lived 
about  350  B.C.,  was  the  master  of  Nicias,  the  great 
Athenian  painter. 

An-tig'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’Avnyo^f,]  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Halicarnassus,  331  B.C.,  and  in  the  battle  against 
Porus,  327.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  a faith- 
ful officer  of  Eumenes,  and  fought  against  Antigonus,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  316  B.C. 

Antigenes  was  also  the  name  of  several  ancient  Greek 
physicians. 

Antigenes,  [’Avnycm;;,]  a Greek  historian,  wrote  a 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

An-tl-gen'i-das,  [’Avrtymdaf,]  a famous  flute-player 
of  Thebes  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

Antigna,  dN'tin'yi',  (Jean  Pierre  Alexandre,)  a 
French  painter  of  genre,  born  at  Orleans  in  1S18.  He 
gained  a first  medal  in  1S51. 

Antignac,  SN'tdn'ytkq  (Antoine,)  a noted  French 
song-writer,  born  in  Paris  about  1770;  died  in  1S23. 
His  works  have  some  merit,  but  do  not  rank  among  the 
best  of  their  class. 

Antigone,  the  French  of  Antigonus,  which  see. 

An-tig'o-ne,  [Gr.  ’Av-iyorij,]  the  heroine  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  was  a daughter  of  CEdipus,  King 
of  Thebes.  She  was  immured  alive  by  Creon  for  having 
performed  the  rites  of  burial  to  the  body  of  her  brother 
Polynices. 

Antigone,  Queen  of  Egypt,  was  a daughter  of  Cassan- 
der,  and  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Lagus. 

An-tig'o-nus,  [Gr.  ’Arr/jovof,]  a king  of  the  Jews, 
was  a son  of  Aristobu'lus  II.,  after  whose  death  he  was 
driven  from  [udea  by  Antipater  and  his  son  Herod. 
He  recovered  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Parthians 
about  38  B.C.,  but  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Roman 
senate.  The  army  of  Antony,  who  favoured  Herod,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  put  Antigonus  to  death,  about  36  B.C. 

Antigonus,  [Gr.  ’Avriyovoc;  Fr.  Antigone,  fiN'te'- 
gon',]  King  of  Asia,  surnamed  Cyclops,  or  “one-eyed,” 
an  able  general,  and  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
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was  born  in  Macedonia  about  382  B.c.  He  had  a high 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Satrap  of  Phrygia  in  333  H.c.  In  the  partition 
of  the  conquered  provinces  which  was  made  at  the  death 
ot  Alexander  in  323,  Antigonus  obtained  Lycia,  Pamphy- 
lia,  and  Greater  Phrygia.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a war 
against  Perdiccas,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antipater 
and  Ptolemy.  After  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  321,  he 
found  a formidable  adversary  in  Eumenes,  who  com- 
manded a Macedonian  army  in  Asia  for  the  cause  of  the 
royal  family.  In  316  Antigonus  gained  a victory  over 
Eumenes,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  had  made  him- 
self master  of  a large  portion  of  Asia,  when  a coalition 
was  formed  against  him  in  315  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  A long  war  ensued,  in  which 
Antigonus  professed  to  fight  for  Alexander,  the  minor 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Roxana.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  a son  of  Antigonus,  gained  a naval  victory 
over  Ptolemy,  near  Cyprus,  in  306  B.C.,  soon  after  which 
Antigonus  assumed  the  title  of  king.  A new  coalition 
having  been  formed  against  him  in  302  by  Cassander, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  in  301  B.c. 

SeeDionoRUS  Siculus  ; Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece Plu- 
tarch, “Eumenes,”  and  “Demetrius.” 

Autig'onus  Ca-rys'ti-us,  [AvnyovoQ  Kapvanoc,]  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  285-247  B.C.  He  was 
the  reputed  author  of  an  extant  “Collection  of  Marvel- 
lous Stories,”  and  of  some  other  works,  which  are  lost. 

Antig'onus  Do'son,  [Gr.  ’A vriyovog  A uchjv,\  a great- 
grandson  of  Antigonus  the  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  a son  of  Demetrius,  and  a nephew  of  Antig- 
onus Gonatas.  He  became  regent  or  king  of  Mace- 
donia during  the  minority  of  his  cousin  Philip,  229  B.c. 
As  general-in-chief  of  the  Achaean  League,  he  gained 
victories  over  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  allies  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Died  in  221  b.c.,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Philip  above  mentioned. 

An  tig'  onus  Gon'a-tas,  [Gr.  ’Avriyovop  Tovarap,] 
a son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  was  born  in  319  b.c. 
at  Gona,  or  Gonni,  in  Thessaly,  w'hence  his  surname 
Gonatas.  He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  in 
277,  after  he  had  defeated  Antipater,  a nephew  of  Cas- 
sander, and  also  an  army  of  Gauls.  About  273  his  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  Pyrrhus,  the  renowned  King  of 
Epirus.  Antigonus,  being  unable  to  resist  “ the  fierce 
Epirote,”  fled  from  the  country,  but  afterwards  recovered 
his  throne,  on  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  271  or  272  B.c. 
He  annexed  the  Peloponnesus  to  his  kingdom,  and  cap- 
tured Athens  in  262.  His  death  is  variously  dated  243, 
240,  or  239  b.c.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius II. 

Antiles.  See  Antyllus. 

Antillon,  in-t£l-y6n',  (Isidore,)  a Spanish  savant, 
bom  in  Aragon  about  1 760,  became  professor  of  astrono- 
my  and  geography  at  Madrid.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
scientific  works,  “ Elements  of  the  Astronomical  and 
Natural  Geography  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  (2d  edition, 
1815,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1820. 

An-til'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’AvriAo^of ; Fr.  Antiloque,  6n'- 
te'lok',]  a son  of  Nestor,  distinguished  for  courage  and 
personal  beauty,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  a 
friend  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy 
by  Memnon,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Hector. 

Antiloque.  See  Antilochus. 

An-tim'a-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Avrifiaxop ; Fr.  Antimaque, 
te'mik',]  an  eminent  Greek  epic  poet,  who  flou- 
rished about  400  b.c.,  was  a native  of  Colophon  or  Cla- 
ros.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Plato.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  “Thebais,”  which  the 
Alexandrian  critics  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
Homer’s  Iliad.  His  works,  among  which  was  a cele- 
brated elegy  called  “ Lyde,”  are  lost,  except  small  frag- 
ments. They  are  more  remarkable  for  learning  than 
genius. 

. Antimachus,  a Greek  epic  poet,  born  at  Heliopolis, 
m Egypt,  lived  before  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  “The  Creation  of  the  World.” 

Antimaco,  in-tim'd-ko  or  dn-tee'md-ko,  (Marcan- 

ONIO,)  an  Italian  professor,  writer,  and  critic,  born  at 


Mantua  about  1473-  He  taught  Greek  at  Ferrara,  and 
translated  part  of  the  “ Ars  Rhetorica”  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  into  Latin.  Died  about  1550. 

Antimaque.  See  Antimachus. 

Antine,  d’.  See  D’Antine. 

Antinori,  dn-te-no'ree,  (Antonio  Ludovico,)  an 
Italian  antiquary  and  priest,  born  in  Abruzzo  in  1704; 
died  in  1788.  He  left  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  the  Abruzzi,”  (4  vols.,  1781-84.) 

An-tin'o-us,  [Gr.  ’A vrivovt;,]  a beautiful  youth,  a fa- 
vourite of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian,  was  born  in 
Bithynia.  He  accompanied  Hadrian  to  Egypt,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  in  132  a.d.  A city,  called  Anti- 
noop'olis,  was  built  by  the  emperor  near  the  spot  where 
he  perished,  and  countless  statues  w'ere  erected  in  honour 
of  him  ; some  of  these,  of  remarkable  beauty,  still  exist. 
A new  impulse  was  given  to  the  fine  arts  by  the  emulous 
efforts  of  sculptors  and  painters  to  idealize  his  form  as  a 
type  of  beauty. 

An-ti'o-ehus,  [’Aurto^of,]  a Greek  historian,  son  of 
Xenophanes,  born  at  Syracuse,  flourished  about  440  B.c. 
He  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  of  Italy,  which  were 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  but  are  not  extant. 

Anti'ochus  I.,  sumamed  So'ter,  ( i.e . “ Saviour,”)  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  was  born 
about  324  b.c.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  280  B.c.  A 
victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Gauls,  by  means  of  his 
elephants,  won  for  him  the  name  of  Soter.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261  B.c. 

Antioclius  II.,  The'os,  a son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  261  b.c.  Having  delivered  the 
Milesians  from  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  he  received  from 
them  the  impious  title  of  Theos,  (or  “ God.”)  Among  the 
important  events  of  his  reign  was  the  successful  revolt 
of  the  Parthians  (250  b.c.)  under  Arsaces,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  In  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty  with  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  (252  B.c.,)  Antiochus  re- 
pudiated his  queen  Laodice,  and  married  Berenice,  a 
daughter  of  Ptolemy.  At  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  he 
again  took  Laodice  into  favour;  but  she  poisoned  him 
in  246,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son  Seleu- 
cus Callini'cus. 

See  Appian,  “ Syriaca.” 

Antioclius  III.  sumamed  the  Great,  was  a grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Seleucus  Callini'cus. 
Pie  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  in  223  b.c.  Plis  kingdom,  of 
which  Antioch  was  the  capital,  included,  besides  Syria 
proper,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  a part  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  a war  with  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  he  at  first  gained 
some  advantages,  but  he  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  in  a hard-fought  battle  at  Raphia,  in  Palestine, 
in  2 1 7 B.C.  About  2 14  he  suppressed  a revolt  of  Achaeus 
in  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  wars, 
Arsaces  the  Parthian  had  occupied  Media.  Antiochus 
recovered  Media  in  212,  and  afterwards  pursued  Arsaces 
into  Parthia.  He  also  made  a successful  expedition  to 
India,  and  formed  alliances  with  several  Indian  princes. 
His  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  Egypt,  and  his  am- 
bitious designs  against  Thrace,  which  he  invaded  in  196 
B.c.,  involved  him  in  a war  with  the  Romans.  His  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  ultimatum  of  the  Romans  was  confirmed 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  his  court 
in  195.  Having  invaded  Greece  in  191  b.c.,  he  was  de- 
feated at  Thermopylae  by  the  Roman  consul  Acilius 
Glabrio,  and  withdrew  to  Asia  the  same  year.  In  190 
B.c.,  with  an  army  of  above  80,000  men,  he  encountered 
the  Romans  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  near  Magnesia, 
and  was  utterly  defeated.  It  is  stated  that  he  left  50,000 
dead  on  the  field.  Peace  was  granted  to  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  give  up  all  Asia  to  the  west  of  Tau- 
rus, and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  thousand  talents.  Having  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  Romans,  he  provoked  an  insurrection,  in 
which  he  was  killed,  in  187  B.C.  A prediction  of  his 
death  may  be  found  in  Daniel  xi.  18,  19.  Pie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator. 

See  Plutarch,  and  Eusrbius,  “Chronicon;”  Polybius,  “His- 
tory;” Appian,  “Roman  History;”  Justin,  “History.” 

Antiochus  IV.,  inappropriately  sumamed  Epiph'- 
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anes,  (or  the  “ Illustrious,”)  was  a younger  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  whom  in  188  B.c.  he  was  given  as  a hos- 
tage to  the  Romans.  After  a captivity  of  twelve  years, 
he  was  released,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
175  b.c.,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Pnilopa- 
tor,  whose  son  Demetrius  was  detained  as  a hostage  at 
Rome.  He  invaded  Egypt  in  1 70,  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  and  captured  the  king,  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  but  he  retired  from  Egypt,  in  obedience  to 
the  peremptory  order  of  the  Romans,  in  168  B.C.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  cruelly  perse- 
cuted the  Jews,  who,  under  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his 
brother,  gained  several  victories  over  his  armies.  (See 
I.  Maccabees  ii.)  He  died  in  164  or  165  B.c.,  of  a loath- 
some disease,  which  was  regarded  both  by  Jews  and 
Greeks  as  a divine  punishment  for  his  impiety. 

See  Rollin,  “Ancient  History;”  Josephus,  “ History  of  the 
Jews.” 

Antiochus  V.,  surnamed  Eu'pato'r,  was  a son  of 
the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  about  164  B.c.,  under  the  regency  of  Lysias.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  162  by  his  cousin-german  Deme- 
trius Soter,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

Antiochus  VI.,  a son  of  Alexander  Balas,  was  a 
minor  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  146  B.C.  Diodotus 
Tryphon  affected  to  support  him  as  a rival  to  Demetrius 
Nicator,  who  then  possessed  the  throne.  The  latter 
was  defeated,  and  Antiochus  reigned  nominally  until  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Tryphon  in  142  B.c. 

Antiochus  VII.,  surnamed  Sidetes,  (sT-dee'tiz,) 
born  about  164  B.c.,  was  a younger  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  Having  driven  the  usurper  Tryphon  from  the 
throne,  he  began  to  reign  in  138.  He  waged  war  against 
the  Jews,  whom  he  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributaries, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  three  battles.  He  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the 
same,  in  129  or  128  b.c. 

See  Appian,  “De  Bello  Syriaco;”  Josephus,  “History  of  the 
Jews.” 

Antiochus  VIII.,  surnamed  Gry'pus,  a son  of  De- 
metrius Nicator  and  Cleopatra,  was  born  about  140  B.c., 
and  was  sometimes  styled  Epiphanes.  Having  expelled 
the  usurper  Alexander  Zabinas,  he  began  to  reign  about 
124  b.c.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  a civil  war  caused 
by  his  half-brother  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  96  B.c. 

Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cyzice'nus,  because  he 
was  educated  at  Cyzicus,  was  a son  of  Antiochus  Side- 
tes and  Cleopatra.  He  took  arms  against  Antiochus 
Grypus  about  116  b.c.,  and  compelled  him,  in  112,  to 
divide  the  kingdom.  Antiochus  IX.  obtained  for  his 
share  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  In  95  B.c.  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus,  a son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  X.,  surnamed  Eu'sebes,  (the  “ Pious,”) 
was  a son  of  Antiochus  IX.  He  took  the  title  of  king 
in  95  B.c.,  but  his  claim  was  contested  by  Philip  and 
Demetrius,  sons  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  prevailed  for 
a time.  Tigranes,  having  been  invited  by  the  Syrians, 
ended  the  strife,  by  seizing  the  kingdom  for  himself,  in 
83  B.c. 

Antiochus  XI.,  surnamed  Asiat'icus,  a son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  was  the  last  king  of  Syria  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae.  While  Tigranes  was  occu- 
ied  with  a war  against  the  Romans,  Antiochus  made 
imself  master  of  part  of  Syria,  about  69  b.c.  He  was 
deposed  by  Pompey  in  65  b.c.,  and  Syria  then  became  a 
Roman  province. 

Antiochus,  a physician,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  second  century,  and  who  attained 
a great  age.  Galen  gives  a minute  account  of  his  way 
of  living.  Another  physician  of  this  name  was  a native 
of  Mauritania,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
about  120  a.d.  He  is  venerated  as  a saint  by  the  Roman 
Church. 

Antiochus  of  ALg/p,,  in  Cilicia,  a Greek  sophist,  lived 
about  200  a.d.  He  served  under  Alexander  Scverus  in 
the  war  against  the  Parthians,  and,  to  raise  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  rolled  himself  in  the  snow,  for  which  lie 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  emperor.  He  afterwards  de- 
serted to  the  Parthians.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a 
declaimer  or  forensic  speaker. 


Antiochus  OF  Ascadon,  an  eminent  Platonic  philos- 
opher, was  a friend  of  Cicero  and  of  L.  Licinius  Lucul- 
lus.  He  was  a pupil  of  Philo,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Athens,  (where  Cicero  was  his  pupil  about  80  b.c,) 
and  afterwards  at  Alexandria.  He  laboured  to  confute 
the  skepticism  of  Philo  and  Carneades,  and  to  effect  a 
union  or  compromise  between  the  principles  of  the 
Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics.  He  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  lost;  but  his  doctrines  are  explained 
in  Cicero’s  “ Academics.” 

Antiochus  of  Commagene  was  an  ally  of  Tigranes 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  about  69 
b.c.  He  made  peace  with  Pompey,  who  gave  him  Seleu- 
cia,  and  he  furnished  troops  to  that  genera]  in  the  civil 
war  against  Caesar.  He  was  reigning  in  36  B.C 

Anti'ochus  surnamed  Epiph'anes,  a younger  son 
of  Antiochus  Grypus,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  X.  in  93  b.c 

Antiochus  surnamed  Hi'erax,  a son  of  Antiochus 
II.  of  Syria,  waged  war  against  his  brother  Seleucus, 
and  was  defeated.  Died  in  227  B.C.,  aged  about  thirty- 
three. 

Antiochus  of  Seba  or  Saba,  lived  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century.  He  wrote  a treatise 
on  Christian  morals,  which  is  extant 

An-ti'o-pe,  [Gr.  ’Avtiot7/,]  a daughter  of  Nycteus, 
King  of  Thebes,  became  the  mother,  by  Jupiter,  of  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  (which  see.) 

Antipas,  (Herod.)  See  Herod  Antipas. 

An-tip'a-ter,  [Gr.  ’Avri-arpoc,]  a pupil  of  Aristotle, 
who  was  made  regent  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been 
employed  as  general  and  minister  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  prudence  and 
fidelity.  He  was  appointed  regent  by  Alexander  the  Great 
when  the  latter  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Persia 
in  334  B.c.  In  331  he  gained  a victory  over  the  Spartans 
near  Megalopolis.  He  was  superseded  as  regent  by  Cra- 
terus,  and  ordered  to  conduct  an  army  of  recruits  to  Baby- 
lon in  323.  At  the  division  of  provinces  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  the  generals  agreed  that  Antipater  and 
Craterus  should  jointly  govern  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  independence,  in  322  B.c  In  the 
treaty  which  ended  this  war,  called  the  Lamian  war,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered  to 
Antipater.  The  latter  joined  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
in  a coalition  against  Perdiccas  in  321,  and  was  marching 
through  Syria  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  when  Perdiccas  was 
killed  by  his  own  troops.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  empire  in  place  of  Perdiccas, 
and  guardian  of  the  young  king,  Alexander  IV.,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  Macedonia.  Died  in  319  B.c, 
leaving  a son,  Cassander. 

See  Thirlavall,  “ Hist ory  of  Greece:”  Diodorus  Siculus, 
“History:”  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Phocion:”  Justin,  “History;” 
Droysen,  “ Geschichte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders.” 

Antipater,  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the 
second  son  of  Cassander.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon,  in  296  B.C,  and,  after  a contest 
with  his  brother  Alexander,  was  deposed  by  Dcmetnus 
Poliorcetes  in  294.  According  to  Justin,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Lysimachus  of  Thrace. 

Antipater,  a Greek  epigrammatic  poet  of  Macedonia, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  220-179  B.C 

Antipater,  a son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  first 
wife  Doris,  was  notorious  for  cruelty.  He  conspired 
against  his  father,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1 B.C,  or  in 
the  last  year  of  his  father’s  reign.  He  is  called  by  Jose- 
phus a “mystery  of  iniquity.” 

Antipater  of  Hierapolis,  a Greek  rhetorician,  who 
was  private  secretary  of  Septimius  Scverus,  who  reigned 
from  193  to  21 1 A.D. 

Antipater  (the  Idumf/an)  was  a son  of  Antipas, 
Governor  of  Idumea,  and  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  ruled  Judea  by  permission  of  the  high-priest  I lyr- 
canus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Antipater.  About  46  B.C  he  was 
appointed  Procurator  or  Governor  of  Judea  by  Caesar, 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  sendee  in  his  war  against 
the  Egyptians.  Died  in  43  B.C 
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Antipater  of  Sidon,  a Greek  poet,  who  probably 
flourished  about  100  B.c.  Pliny  relates  that  he  had  a 
fever  every  year  on  his  birthday.  A number  of  his  epi- 
grams are  extant. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  140  b.c.,  was  a disciple  and  successor  of  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  wrote  several  works  on  philosophy, 
divination,  morality,  etc.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a man 
of  great  merit.  Cicero  praises  his  subtlety  or  acuteness. 
Antipater  had  a controversy  with  Carneades,  whose  skep- 
ticism he  combated. 

Antipater  of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher,  died  at 
Athens  about  44  B.c.  He  is  favourably  mentioned  by 
Cicero. 

Antipater,  (L.  Ccelius.)  See  Ccelius. 

An-tiph'a-nea,  [’Avri^uvyf,]  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  considerable  merit,  flourished  about  360  b.c.  Pie 
wrote,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
plays,  of  which  many  fragments  are  extant.  He  died, 
says  Suidas,  in  330  b.c. 

Antiphanes,  a Greek  physician  of  Delos,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Antiphanes  of  Argos,  a Gieek  sculptor,  the  master 
of  Cleon,  lived  about  400  b.c. 

An-tiphT-lus,  [Gr.  'Avriipdoi; ; Fr.  Antiphile,  8n'- 
te'ftl',]  a celebrated  Greek  painter,  born  in  Egypt,  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  flourished  about  330  b.c. 
But  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  against  Calumny,  states  that 
he  accused  his  rival  Apelles  of  complicity  in  a conspi- 
racy which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philop- 
ator,  about  218  b.c.  Antiphilus  excelled  in  facility  of 
execution,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  grotesque 
figures  called  grylli.  Pliny  notices  several  of  his  works, 
among  which  are  “Cadmus  and  Europa,”  and  a “Boy 
blowing  a Fire.” 

Antiphilus,  a Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  lived  proba- 
bly between  10  and  70  a.d. 

Antipho.  See  Antiphon. 

An'ti-phon  or  An'tl-pho,  [' A.vn<j>Cn>,\  one  of  the 
Ten  Attic  Orators,  a son  of  Sophilus,  a sophist,  was  born 
at  Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  about  479  b.c.  He  made  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Thucydides,  who  expresses  a favourable 
opinion  of  his  oratory.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a suc- 
cessful commander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  sel- 
dom spoke  in  public,  but  composed  speeches  or  orations 
for  accused  persons  or  politicians.  Fifteen  of  his  ora- 
tions are  still  extant.  He  acted  a very  prominent  part 
in  the  revolution  by  which  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred 
obtained  power  in  41 1 B.c.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
a counter-revolution  occurred,  and  Alcibiades,  the  enemy 
of  Antiphon,  was  recalled.  Antiphon  was  tried  for  trea- 
son, and  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  his  own  defence, 
but  was  punished  with  death.  Thucydides  represents 
him  as  a man  of  superior  virtue  and  wisdom. 

See  D.  Ruhnken  and  P.  Van  Spaan,  “ Dissertatio  dc  Anti- 
phonte  Oratore  Attico,”  1763;  A.  Dryander,  “Commentatio  de 
Antiphontis  Rhamnusii  Vita,”  1838. 

Antiphon,  a Greek  epic  poet  and  sophist,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Socrates.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Antiphon  who  wrote  a work  on  Truth,  to  which  several 
ancient  writers  refer. 

Antiphon,  a younger  brother  of  Plato,  who  has  pre- 
served the  remembrance  of  his  name  in  his  dialogue 
“ Parmenides.” 

Antiphon,  a Greek  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  about 
400  B.c.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  Several  of  his  works 
are  cited  by  Aristotle.  When  the  tyrant  asked  him  what 
was  the  best  kind  of  brass  or  bronze,  he  answered,  “That 
of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi'ton  are 
made.” 

Antiquario,  in-tc-kwii're-o,  (Jacopo,)  [Lat.  Jaco'- 
bus  Antiqua'rius,]  a learned  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Perugia  about  1444.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Died  at  Milan  in  1512.  A volume  of  his  Latin 
letters  was  published  in  1519. 

Antiquus,  fin-tee'kwus,  (Joannes  or  Jan,)  a distin- 
guished Dutch  painter,  born  at  Groningen  in  1702.  He 
went  to  Italy  in  his  youth,  and  worked  in  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Holland  he 


was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Fall  of  the  Giants,”  a “Scipio  Africa- 
nus,”  and  “ Parnassus.”  Descamps  calls  him  a good  de- 
signer and  a good  colorist.  He  painted  many  portraits. 
Died  in  1750. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Hollandais.” 

An-tis'ta-tes,  [’ Avriarurr/f,  | a Greek  architect  of  the 
sixth  century  B.c.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

An-tis'the-nes,  [Gr.  ’ AvnaOevr/; ; Fr.  ANTiSTHiNE, 
fiN'tfes'tkn',]  an  eminent  Greek  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Cynic  school,  was  born  at 
Athens,  and  flourished  about  400  or  375  B.c.  He  was  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death  he 
established  a school  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges. 
Fie  is  said  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  Plato.  Among  his 
pupils  was  the  witty  and  eccentric  Diogenes.  Antis- 
thenes  was  very  temperate  and  simple  in  his  way  of  life, 
and  professed  a contempt  of  riches.  As  he  seemed  to 
make  a display  of  his  disregard  for  the  ordinary  usages 
of  life,  Socrates  once  said  to  him,  “ I can  see  thy  pride 
(or  vanity)  through  the, holes  in  thy  robe.”  Xenophon, 
in  his  “ Banquet,”  gives  a favourable  impression  of  his 
character.  Many  of  his  sententious  and  pithy  sayings 
are  recorded.  He  wrote  works  on  various  subjects, 
which  are  lost,  except  perhaps  two  declamations  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  Flis  doctrines  were  chiefly  moral 
and  practical.  He  taught  that  virtue  is  all-sufficient  for 
happiness,  and  approved  those  healthy  pleasures  that 
are  consequent  on  labour.  In  one  of  his  works  he  says, 
“ There  are  many  popular  gods,  but  only  one  natural 
God.”  He  survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.C. 

See  Richter,  “ Dissertatio  de  Vita,  Moribus  et  Placitis  Antis- 
thenis  Cynici Ritter,  “ History  of  Philosophy G.  H.  Lewes, 
“Biographical  History  of  Philosophy;”  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Antoine,  (of  Germany.)  See  Anton. 

Antoine,  (of  Italy.)  See  Antonio. 

Antoine,  SN'twin',  (Jacques  Denis,)  an  eminent 
French  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1733.  He  built  the  stair- 
case of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Mint,  (Hotel  des 
Monnaies,)  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  which  presented 
a strong  contrast  with  the  then  prevailing  style  in  French 
architecture.  It  was  finished  in  1776.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “ Histoire  des  Architectes.” 

Antoine,  (Paul  Gabriel,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Luneville  in  1679,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  seve- 
ral colleges.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Theo- 
logia  Moralis  Universa,”  (3  vols.,  1726  and  1731,)  often 
reprinted.  Died  at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1743. 

Antoine,  (S£bastien,)  a French  engraver,  born  at 
Nancy,  flourished  between  1720  and  1750. 

Antokolski,  (Marc,)  a Polish  sculptor,  bom  at 
Wilna  in  1842.  His  principal  works  are  “ The  Kiss 
of  Judas;  ” “Ivan  the  Terrible  ; ” “Jews  Massacred  by 
the  Inquisitors  ; ” “ Peter  the  Great ; ” and  “ The  Death 
of  Socrates.” 

Antolinez,  (Don  Jose,)  a Spanish  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Seville  in  1639;  died  at  Madiid  in  1676. 

Antolinez  y Sarabia,  in-to-lee'ngth  e sI-rJ-Bec'S, 
(Francisco,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Seville 
in  1644,  was  a skilful  painter.  He  studied  with  Murillo, 
whose  colouring  he  imitated  with  success,  and  worked  at 
Madrid.  Died  in  1700. 

Antolini,  iln-to-lec'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  architect  of 
Milan,  born  in  1755  ; died  in  1841.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a treatise  on  civil  architecture. 

Antommarchi,  Hn-tom-maR'kee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Corsica.  He  became,  in  1812, 
anatomical  dissector  to  a hospital  of  Florence,  attached 
to  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterwards  physician 
or  surgeon  to  Napoleon  at  Saint  Plelena,  1818-21.  He 
published  “The  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon,”  (2  vols., 
1823,)  and  “Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Human  Body,” 
(1823-26.)  Died  in  Cuba  in  1838,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  about  1844. 

See  “ Mdmoires  du  Doctcur  F.  Antommarchi.” 

Anton,  dn'ton,  or  An'tony,  (Fr.  Antoine,  8n'- 
twln',]  I.,  (Clemens  Theodor,)  King  of  Saxony,  born 
in  1755,  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  Christian,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  He  married  Maria  '1  heresa  of  Austria,, 
whose  father  became  emperor  Leopold  I.  In  1827  he 
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succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  Augustus,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  lack  of  abilities,  took  little  part  in 
the  government.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Meynkrt,  “Anton  Konig  von  Sachsen.” 

Anton,  (Conrad  Gottlob,)  a German  philologist, 
born  at  Lauban  in  1745  ; died  at  Wittenberg  in  1814. 

Anton,  (Gottfried,)  [Lat.  Gothofre'dus  Anto'- 
nius, j an  eminent  professor  of  feudal  and  Roman  law, 
born  in  Westphalia  about  1570  ; died  in  1618. 

Anton  or  An-to'nI-us,  (Paul,)  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Hirschfeld,  in  Lusatia,  in  1661,  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Halle  about  1695.  His 
work,  called  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,” 
(1697,)  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Halle  in  1730. 

Anton,  von,  fon  in' ton,  (Karl  Gottlob,)  a German 
historian  and  lawyer,  born  at  Lauban  in  1751,  was  noted 
for  his  critical  sagacity.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a “History  of  Agriculture  in  Germany,”  (3  vols.,  1 799— 
1802,)  and  a “History  of  the  German  Nation,”  (unfin- 
ished, 1793.)  Died  in  1818. 

An  ton  b11  ft,  SN'to'nSl',  (PlERRE  ANTOINE,)  a French 
marquis,  born  at  Arles  in  1747,  became  a zealous  revo- 
lutionist, was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1792,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the  Girondists. 
Died  in  1817. 

Antonelli,  an-to-nel'lee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  car- 
dinal and  able  politician,  born  near  Terracina  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1806.  He  became  second  treasurer  under  the 
papal  government  in  1844,  and  grand  treasurer  of  the 
two  apostolic  chambers  in  1845.  By  the  suppleness  of 
his  character  and  his  energy  he  acquired  great  influence 
with  Pius  JX.,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  finances. 
He  opposed  the  liberal  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a republic  at  Rome  in  1848,  and  became 
the  pope’s  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  (or  first 
minister)  in  April,  1850.  He  was  throughout  his  life  an 
ultra-conservative,  and  determinedly  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  Italian  unity.  Died  in  1876. 

Antonelli,  (Giovanni  Carlo,)  an  Italian  bishop  and 
distinguished  writer  on  canon  law,  who  became  Bishop 
of  Ferentino  in  1677,  was  born  at  Velletri.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  one  “On  the  Government  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,”  (or  “of  the  church  by  bishops,”)  (“De  Re- 
gimine  Ecclesiae  Episcopalis,”  1650.)  Died  in  1694. 

Antonelli,  (Leonardo,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Sinigaglia  in  1730,  distinguished  himself  as  a friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  most  extravagant 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  Died  in  1811. 

Antonelli,  (Niccol6  Maria,)  Count,  an  eminent 
Italian  historian  and  theologian,  born  at  Pergola  in  1698, 
was  made  cardinal  in  1759.  He  wrote  on  “The  Rights 
of  the  Apostolic  See  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,”  (4  vols., 
1742,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1767. 

Antonello,  in-to-nel'Io,  or  Antonelli,  fin-to-nel'lee, 
(Antonio,)  surnamed  da  Messina,  di  mis-see'nS,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  [Fr.  Antoine  de  Messine,  6n'- 
twin'  deh  mi's&n',]  a celebrated  painter,  born  at  Messina 
about  1414,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  Italian 
who  painted  in  oil.  His  admiration  of  an  oil-painting 
by  J.  Van  Eyck  induced  him  to  visit  Bruges,  where  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  Van  Eyck,  who  imparted  to  him 
his  secret  method  of  mixing  his  paints.  He  returned  to 
Italy  about  1445,  worked  at  Milan,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  About 
1470  he  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  lived  twenty  years, 
and  painted  subjects  from  the  Scriptures,  among  which 
is  a picture  of  the  Virgin  reading.  Died  about  1495. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  and  “ Lives  of  the 
Early  Flemish  Painters/’ 

Antoni,  d’,  din-to'nee, (Alessandro  Vittorio  Papa- 

cino — pS-pl-chee'no,)  a distinguished  Piedmontese  artil- 
lery officer  and  writer  on  the  military  art,  born  at  Villa 
Franca  in  1714.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  successively  through  the  various  grades  until 
he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1784. 
Among  his  works  are  a treatise  on  “ Military  Architec- 
ture,” (6  vols.,  1778,)  and  one  on  "Gunpowder,”  (1765.) 
Died  in  1786. 

Antoni,  degli,  dil'yee  Sn-to'nee,  (Vincenzo  Berni,) 
an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1747;  died  about  1810. 

See  Carlo  Pbpoli,  “Vic  d’ Antoni.” 


An-to'nl-a,  (M  a'jor,  or  “the  Elder,”)  a daughter  <>f 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  and  Octavia,  a sister  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  was  born  in  39  B.c.  She  became  the  wife 
of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  mothei  of  Cneius 
Domitius,  who  was  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

Anto'nia,  (Mi'nor,  or  “the  Younger,”)  a younger 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Octavia,  was  born  about 
36  B.c.  She  was  married  to  Claudius  Drusus  Nero, 
(who  died  in  9 B.c.,)  and  became  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Germanicus,  and  of  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror. She  was  admired  for  her  beauty  and  esteemed 
for  her  virtues.  The  emperor  Caligula  was  her  grand- 
son. Died  in  37  or  38  A.D. 

Antoniano,  Sn-to-ne-Vno,  (Silvio,)  a celebrated 
Italian  improvisatore  and  cardinal,  born  at  Rome  in 
1540.  He  improvised  verses  on  various  subjects,  and  in 
all  the  measures  of  Italian  poetry.  As  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature  in  the  College  of  Sapienza  at  Rome,  he 
lectured  with  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a cardinal 
in  1598.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Education,”  (1584,) 
and  a volume  of  Latin  Orations,  (1610.)  Died  in  1603. 

See  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Littiraire  d’ltalie.” 

Antoniasso,  in-to-ne-is'so,  an  Italian  painter,  who 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century'. 

Antonides,  in-to'ne-des, (Theodorus,)  a Dutch  theo- 
logian, lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Antonides  Nerdenus,  In-to'ne-des  niR-da'nus, 
(Hendrik,)  also  called  Hendrik  Antonius  van  der 
Linden,  (vin  der  lin'den,)  a Dutch  theologian,  born  at 
Naerden  in  1546.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “System  of 
Theology,”  (1613.)  Died  in  1604. 

Antonides  van  der  Goes,  in-to'ne-des  vin  der 
hoos,  (Johannes,)  a popular  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Goes 
in  1647.  He  practised  medicine  in  his  youth,  and  after- 
wards obtained  an  office  in  the  admiralty.  His  chief 
work  is  a national  poem  descriptive  of  the  Dutch  river 
Y or  Ij,  entitled  “The  Y Stream,”  (“Ijstroom,”  1671,) 
which  was  very  popular.  Died  in  1684. 

Antonides" van  der  Linden,  (Johannes.)  See  Lin- 
den. 

Antoniles,  (Jos£.)  See  Antolinez. 

Antonilez.  See  Antolinez. 

Antonin,  the  French  for  Antoninus,  which  see. 

An-to-ni'na,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  bom  in  499  A.D., 
was  eminent  for  her  beauty',  energy',  and  powers  of  fas- 
cination. She  had  great  influence  in  public  affairs.  She 
was  once  imprisoned  by  Belisarius  for  her  infidelity,  but 
he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  Died  after  565. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Antonini,  an-to-nee'nee,  (Annibale,)  bom  near  Sa- 
lerno, in  Naples,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  known 
as  the  Abbe  Antonini.  He  wrote  an  Italian-French  Dic- 
tionary, and  other  works.  Died  in  1755. 

Antonini,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  bom  at 
Sarsina  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Died  about  163a 

Antonini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
jurist,  lived  between  1700  and  1750. 

An-to-ni'nus,  [It  Antonio,'  an-to'ne-o,  or  Anto- 
nino,  in-to-nee'no ; Fr.  Antonin,  dN'to'niN',]  Saint, 
a learned  and  pious  archbishop  of  Florence,  bom  in 
1389;  died  in  1459.  His  numerous  works  are  princi- 
pally theological.  His  “ Summa  Theologica”  (4  vols., 
1478)  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Antoninus,  (Marcus  Aurelius.)  See  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

An-to-ni'nus  Lib-er-aTis,  a Greek  writer,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  150  a.d.,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  author.  There  is  extant  a work 
entitled  a “ Collection  of  Metamorphoses,”  which  is 
ascribed  to  him. 

An-to-ni'nus  Pi'us,  or,  more  fully,  Ti'tus  Au-re'- 
11-us  Ful'vus  Boi-o'ni-us  Ar'n-us  An-to-ni'nus, 

|Fr.  Antonin,  fiN'to'nAN',]  an  excellent  Roman  em- 
peror, a son  of  Aurelius  Fulvus,  was  born  at  Lanuvium 
in  86  A.D.  He  became  consul  in  120  a.d.,  after  which 
he  governed  the  province  of  Asia,  as  proconsul,  with 
wisdom  and  equity.  He  married  Annia  Galcria  Faus- 
tina, and  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  138,  on  condition 
that  he  should  adopt  Marcus  Annius  Verus.  (See  Aure- 
lius,  (Marcus,)  and  Lucius  Verus.)  Antoninus  suc- 
ceeded Hadrian  in  July,  138,  and  began  under  happy 
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auspices  his  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  the  Christians  with  moderation, 
it'  not  clemency.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  issued  an 
edict  for  the  protection  of  Christians ; but  some  writers 
ascribe  this  edict  to  his  successor.  According  to  Capito- 
linus,  from  whom  we  derive  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of 
Antoninus,  he  was  temperate,  humane,  amiable,  learned, 
and  eloquent.  The  name  of  Pater  Patriae  (“  Father  of 
his  Country”)  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.  Pie 
died  in  161  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
His  memory  was  so  greatly  venerated  that  five  of  his 
successors  assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus. 

See  J.  Capitolinus,  “Vita  Antonini;”  Gautier  de  Sibert, 
“Vie  d’ Antonin.” 

Antonio,  dn-to'ne-o,  Dom  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Dom  Luis,  son  of  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  claimed 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  uncle  Henry,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1580,  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  the  same  year. 
After  various  attempts  to  recover  his  kingdom,  he  died 
in  Paris  in  1595. 

Antonio  of  Florence.  See  Antoninus,  (Saint.) 

Antonio,  (Marc.)  See  Raimondi. 

Antonio,  dn-to'ne-o,  (Nicolas,)  [Lat.  Nicolaus 
A.ntonius,]  a distinguished  Spanish  bibliographer  and 
critic,  born  at  Seville  in  1617.  He  was  appointed  in 
1659  by  Philip  IV.  his  general  agent  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  he  remained  eighteen  years.  During  this 
time  he  was  employed  on  his  great  work,  which  is  a com- 
plete list  of  the  Spanish  authors  and  a catalogue  of  their 
writings.  In  1672  he  published  a part  of  this  work,  en- 
titled “ New  Spanish  Library,”  (“  Bibliotheca  Hispana 
Nova,”  in  2 vols.)  The  “Old  Library”  (“  Bibliotheca 
Vetus,”  in  2 vols.)  appeared  in  1696.  He  became  fiscal 
of  the  royal  council  at  Madrid  about  1677.  Died  in 
1684.  His  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana”  is  considered  by 
many  critics  the  best  work  on  Spanish  literature.  He 
also  wrote  a “ Critique  on  Fabulous  Histories,”  (“  Cen- 
sura  de  Historias  fabulosas,”  1742.) 

See  Arana  de  Varflora,  “ Hijos  de  Sevilla Mayans,  “ Vida 
de  N.  Antonio,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Censura  de  Historias  fabulosas;” 
Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Antonio  (Jn-to'ne-o)  of  Padua,  a Franciscan  monk 
and  celebrated  preacher,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1 195  ; died 
at  Padua  in  1231.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Italy  and  Portugal  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
saints. 

Antonio,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cdrdova  in  1614  ; died  in  1675. 

Anto'nio  surnamed  Veneziano,  (vk-nSd-ze-ft'no,)  or 
the  “Venetian,”  an  eminent  painter  in  fresco,  born  in 
Venice,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  Florence, 
about  1310.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Florence  and  Pisa. 
His  design  was  correct  and  graceful.  The  truth  and 
harmony  of  his  chiaroscuro  are  praised  by  Vasari.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  destroyed.  Died  in  1384. 

See  Nagler,  “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Antonio  da  Messina.  See  Antonello. 

Antonio  da  Vegu,  in-to'ne-o  di  vi-goo',  or  da 
Veggia,  di  vSd'ji,  an  able  Italian  sculptor,  lived  about 
1500  or  1550.  He  adorned  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

Antonio  de  Lebrixa.  See  Nebrissensis. 

Antonio  di  Locate,  in-to'ne-o  de  lo-ki'ti,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  who  was  employed  on  the  facade  of  the  Certosa 
di  Pavia  about  1473. 

Antonio  Margarita,  in-to'ne-o  maR-gi-ree'li,  or 
Margalitha,  maR-gi-lce'ti,  was  converted  from  Juda- 
ism to  Christianity  in  1522.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  (1530,)  which  was  praised  by  Luther. 

Antonio  Morosini,  in-to'ne-o  mo-ro-see'nee,  an 
Italian  poet,  lived  at  Florence  about  1650-1700. 

Antonisze,  in-to-nis'seh,  (Kornelis,)  a skilful 
Dutch  painter  of  cities,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1500. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  council  of  Amsterdam 
in  1547.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Teunissen. 

An-to'nI-ua,  [Fr.  Antoine,  ftN'twin'.j  (Caius,)  a 
younger  brother  of  Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  was 
sent  in  49  b.c.,  as  Ctesar’s  lieutenant,  to  Illyricum,  and 
became  praetor  of  the  city,  as  a colleague  of  Brutus,  in 
44  B.c.  In  the  same  year  he  led  a small  army  into 

acedonia,  which  he  found  occupied  by  a hostile  force 


under  Brutus,  to  whom  he  surrendered  in  the  spring  of 
43  B.c.  He  was  put  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death 
of  Cicero  and  D.  Brutus. 

Antonius,  (Cai'us  Hyb'rida.)  an  uncle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a son  of  M.  Antonius  the  Orator,  became 
prmtor  in  66,  and  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  con- 
sulship in  63  B.C.  In  the  canvas  for  this  office,  Catiline 
and  Antonius  worked  together  to  defeat  Cicero.  Anto- 
nius was  a man  of  profligate  habits,  and  did  not  cor- 
dially co-operate  with  Cicero  in  the  contest  with  Catiline. 
He  was  banished  for  extortion  or  malversation  in  59  B.C. 
Died  about  44  B.c. 

Antonius,  (Felix.)  See  Felix  Antonius. 

Antonius,  (Franciscus.)  See  Anthonie. 

Antonius,  (Iulus,)  a son  of  Mark  Antony  and  Ful- 
via,  married  Marcella,  a niece  of  Augustus.  By  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  he  was  chosen  praetor  in  13  b.c., 
and  consul  in  the  year  10.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
in  2 b.c.  for  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. Plorace  addressed  the  second  ode  of  his  fourth 
book  to  I.  Antonius,  who  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  “ Diomedeis.” 

Antonius,  (Lucius,)  a younger  brother  of  Antony 
the  Triumvir,  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  for  44 
b.c.,  and,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  promoted  the  designs 
of  his  brother  Marcus.  In  41  he  was  consul  with  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  joined  Fulvia  in  her  efforts  to 
alienate  Mark  Antony  from  Octavius.  Pie  raised  an 
army  against  the  latter,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Perugia,  (41  b.c.,)  and  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take  com- 
mand in  that  country. 

Antonius,  (Marcus,)  commonly  called  the  Orator, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators  and  law- 
yers, was  born  in  142  B.C.  He  was  grandfather  of 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  in  103,  and 
became  consul  in  99.  He  favoured  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war  against 
Marius,  by  whose  order  he  was  assassinated  in  87  B.c. 
His  great  power  as  an  orator  is  commemorated  by 
Cicero  in  his  treatise  “ De  Oratore,”  and  in  his  “ Bru- 
tus.” He  left  no  written  orations.  In  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  Marcus  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus  were  the  first 
Roman  orators  who  equalled  the  great  orators  of  Greece. 

See  Plutarch,  “Marius;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms,” 
vol.  i. 

Antonius,  (Marcus,)  surnamed  the  Triumvir,  called 
in  English  Mark  Antony,  [Fr.  Marc-Antoine,  mtRk'- 
SN'twin',]  a famous  Roman  general  and  politician,  a son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  was  born  about  83  B.c.  His 
mother  was  Julia,  a daughter  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
was  consul  in  90  B.c.  He  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth  by  his  talents,  extravagance,  and  audacious  de- 
fiance of  the  laws.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  under 
Gabinius  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  57-56  B.c.,  and  was 
elected  quaestor  in  53  or  52.  In  the  latter  year  he 
served  in  Gaul  as  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  obtained  the  offices  of  augur  and  tribune  in  50 
B.C.  Antony  used  his  power  as  tribune  to  promote  the 
interest  of  Caesar  in  his  contest  with  the  senate.  In 
January,  49,  he  fled  from  the  city  to  the  camp  of  Caesar, 
and  in  the  civil  war  which  ensued  he  became  the  lieu- 
tenant of  that  chief,  who,  when  he  passed  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  intrusted  to  Antony  the  chief  command  in  the 
former  country.  He  proved  himself  a brave  and  able 
general,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  48  B.c.  When  Caesar  became  dictator,  47 
B.c.,  Antony  was  appointed  his  master  of  the  horse. 
He  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P.  Clodius,  in  the 
year  46,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consul- 
ship in  44.  Many  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  the 
dictator  wished  to  involve  Antony  in  the  same  fate ; but 
this  design  was  overruled  by  Brutus. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  papers  of  Caesar, 
he  aspired  to  supreme  power,  but  opened  insidious  ne- 
gotiations with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  consented  to  an  am- 
nesty, and  procured  from  the  senate  a decree  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  the  late  dictator.  By  his  artful  and  eloquent 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  he  aroused  the 
fury  of  the  populace  against  the  conspirators,  who  were, 
in  consequence,  driven  out  of  Rome.  Pie  found  a power- 
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ful  rival  in  young  Octavius,  (the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Caesar,)  whom  he  at  first  treated  with  contempt.  An- 
tony’s popularity  was  also  damaged  by  the  Philippics 
of  Cicero.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  raised  an 
army  against  Antony,  who  was  defeated  at  Mu'tina  (now 
Modena)  in  43  b.c.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  Octa- 
vius deserted  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  united  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus  to  form  a triumvirate.  It  was  on 
the  demand  of  Antony  that  Cicero  was  included  in  the 
fatal  proscription-list  of  the  triumvirs.  The  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  devolved  chiefly  on 
Antony,  to  whose  skill  the  victory  at  Philippi,  42  B.C., 
must  be  ascribed. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Asia  and  the  East 
in  general  were  allotted  to  Antony,  who  there  indulged 
without  restraint  his  love  of  luxury  and  dissolute  vices. 
He  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  Queen 
of  Egypt,  and  became  so  infatuated  as  almost  wholly  to 
neglect  his  affairs.  The  intrigues  of  Fulvia  caused  a 
rupture  between  Antony  and  Octavius  in  41,  but  after 
her  death  in  40  b.c.  they  were  reconciled,  and  the  former 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius.  Antony’s  army, 
under  Ventidius,  defeated  the  Parthians  in  the  year  38. 
About  the  end  of  that  year  the  triumvirate  was  renewed 
for  a second  period  of  five  years.  Antony  soon  renewed 
his  connection  with  Cleopatra,  and  divorced  Octavia. 
The  rival  triumvirs  began  to  prepare  for  war  in  32  B.C., 
or  earlier,  and  fought  in  31  a decisive  naval  battle  at 
Actium,  where  Antony  was  defeated.  (See  Augustus.) 
He  retreated  to  Alexandria,  and  was  deserted  by  his 
fleet.  Finding  his  case  desperate,  he  killed  himself,  in 
30  B.c.  He  had  by  Fulvia  two  sons,  lulus  and  Antyl- 
lus,  who  survived  him.  Antony  is  a conspicuous  char- 
acter in  two  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas, — “Julius  Caesar” 
and  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.” 

See  “Antony,”  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Dion  Cassius,  “His- 
tory of  Rome;”  Drumann,  “ Geschichte  Roms;”  Appian,  “Bellum 
Civile.” 

Anto'nius  surnamed  Cret'icus,  (Marcus,)  a son  of 
M.  Antonius  the  Orator.  He  became  praetor  in  75  B.c., 
and  in  the  next  year  received  command  of  the  whole 
Roman  fleet,  with  instructions  to  clear  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  of  pirates.  He  disgraced  himself  by  plunder- 
ing Sicily.  Having  afterwards  attacked  Crete,  he  was 
totally  defeated.  He  died  or  was  killed  in  Crete  about 
70  B.C. 

Anto'nius,  (Marcus  Gnipho — nT'fo,)  a learned  rhe- 
torician and  grammarian,  born  in  Gaul  about  114  B.C. 
He  opened  a school  in  Rome,  and  numbered  among  his 
pupils  Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  writings  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  Died  about  64  B.c. 

Antonius,  (Nicolaus.)  See  Antonio,  (Nicolas.) 

Antonius,  Saint.  See  Anthony. 

Antonius  Castor.  See  Castor. 

Antonius  (Marcus)  de  Dominis.  See  Dominis. 

Antonius  Musa.  See  Musa. 

Anto'nius  Fol'e-mo,  a sophist  and  orator  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  Laodice'a,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
He  lived  mostly  at  Smyrna,  where  he  taught  rhetoric 
with  success.  “I  heard  Polemo  declaim  thrice,”  says 
Herodes  Atticus  ; “ the  first  time  as  a critic ; the  next  as 
a lover ; the  last  time  with  unmingled  wonder  at  his 
powers.”  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
138-161  A.D. 

Anto'nius  Fri'mus,  (Marcus,)  an  able  Roman 
general,  born  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  about  20  A.D.  He 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne 
by  victories  over  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  at  Bedria- 
cum,  and  near  Rome,  in  69  a.d. 

Antonius  Saturninus.  See  Saturninus. 

Antony,  (Mark.)  See  Antonius,  (Marcus.) 

An'to-n^  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bpn,)  [Fr.  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  &N'twin'  deh  booR'bdN',]  Duke  of  Ven- 
d6mc,  and  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  Picardy  in  1518, 
was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  (next  to  the  king’s  sons.) 
He  was  a brother  of  the  Prince  of  Condd.  He  married 
in  1548  Jeanne  d’Albrct,  heiress  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
At  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  entered 
into  a coalition  or  triumvirate  with  his  enemy  the  Duke 
tie  Guise,  and  Constable  de  Montmorency.  About  this 


rime  he  abandoned  the  Reformed  communion  and  turned 
Roman  Catholic.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1 562 
he  commanded  the  royal  army  until  he  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  He  died  in  1562,  and 
left  a son,  who  became  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

See  Davila,  “The  Civil  Wars  in  France;”  Dr  Thou,  “ Hisiori* 
sui  Temporis;”  Brantome,  “ Vies  des  Homines  illusues,”  ere.;  Sis- 
MONDI,  “ Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Antraiguea.  See  Entraigues. 

An-tyl'lua,  the  Greek  name  of  Marcus,  a son  of 
Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir  and  Fulvia.  He  was  born 
about  45  B.c.,  was  invested  with  the  toga  virilis  at  Alex- 
andria in  30  B.C.,  and  about  the  end  of  that  year  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Octavius  and  put  to  death. 

Antyllua  [Gr.  ’Kvrv/jjy.]  or  An-til'lus,  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  Antiles,  an  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
several  works,  which  are  quoted  by  Oribasius,  but  are 
not  extant. 

A-nu'bis,  [Gr.  'AvovSt <•,]  an  Egyptian  deity  or  idol, 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  Osiris,  and  worshipped 
in  the  form  of  a dog. 

Anund,  i'nund,  (Jakob,)  King  of  Sweden,  reigned 
from  1024  to  1035. 

Anvari.  See  Anwaree. 

Auville,  d’,  ddN'vfel',  (Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon 
— booR'gfen'ydiN',)  one  of  the  greatest  geographers  that 
ever  lived,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  earlydevoted 
himself  to  studies  connected  with  his  favourite  science, 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  created.  In  1773 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  appointed  first  geographer  to  the  king. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  name  more  than  a small 
portion  of  the  works  of  D’Anville.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  maps  embrace  almost  every  country  in  the  world  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  He  is  admitted  to  be 
the  first  who  raised  geography  to  the  dignity  of  an  exact 
science.  “ He  was  endowed,”  says  Rossel,  “with  a sur- 
prising fineness  of  tact,  which  enabled  him  nearly  always 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.”  The  accuracy  of  his 
maps  of  Egypt  was  confirmed  by  the  survey  made  by  the 
French  about  1799.  Among  his  works  are  “ Orbis  Yeteri- 
bus  notus  “ Orbis  Romanus and  a “ Compendium 
of  Ancient  Geography,”  (“  Geographie  Ancienne  abre- 
gee,”  3 vols.,  1768.)  He  died  in  17S2. 

See  Condorcet,  “filoge  de  M.  D’Anville,”  17S2;  “ Encydojaedia 
BritanAica ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  General e.” 

Anwaree  or  Anwari,  Sn'wi-ree',  written  also  An- 
vari, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Persian  lyric 
poets,  was  bom  in  Khorassan  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  began  his  career  in  great  poverty, 
but  was  soon  invited  to  the  court  of  the  sultan  Sanjar, 
and  at  length  raised  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state. 
About  1 148  his  sovereign  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  a tribe  of  Toorkomans,  and  Anwaree 's  native  country 
presented  a scene  of  universal  outrage  and  desolation. 
On  this  occasion  he  implored  the  ai5  of  the  Prince  of 
Samarcand,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
poems  in  the  Persian  language,  entitled  the  “Tears  of 
Khorassan.”  Anwaree  lived  to  see  his  country  delivered 
from  its  oppressors,  and  died  about  1200. 

An'y-te  of  Tegea,  (’Awn?  Teyainft-,]  a Greek  poetess 
of  high  reputation,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  300 
B.c.  Some  fragments  of  her  works  are  extant. 

An'yf-tus,  [’Avurof,]  an  Athenian  demagogue,  noto- 
rious as  an  accuser  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death  he 
was  banished  from  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Heracle'a  in  Pontus. 

Aosta,  (Duke  of,)  see  Amadeus. 

Aoust,  d’,  doo,  (Eustache,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Douai  in  the  year  1 763,  was  executed  in  Paris  in 
July,  1794.  ^ ..... 

ApAczai  or' ApAtzai,  op'it-sl,  (Joannes,)  a distin 
guished  Hungarian  scholar,  native  of  Apatza,  in  Transyl- 
vania. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Hungarian  Ency- 
clopaedia, (“Magyar  Entziklopcdia.”)  Died  in  1659. 

Apafi,  6p'pof-cc,  (MihAi.Y — mc'hSl',1  the  name  of  two 
Transylvanian  princes,  father  and  son.  the  first  of  whom 
died  in  1690,  the  second  in  1713,  leaving  no  issue. 

Ap'a-ma  [Gr.  ’Aird/ia)  or  Ap'a-me,  [’Arrowy,]  a Per- 
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8ian  or  Bactrian  lady,  who  was  married  about  325  B.c. 
to  Seleucus  Nicator.  She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter. 

Aparicio,  i-pi-ree'the-o,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  painter, 
born  in  1780,  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  French 
taiutcr  David.  Among  his  works  is  a picture  of  “The 
Plague  in  Spain.”  He  was  living  in  1822. 

Apchon,  d',  dip'shbN',  (Claude  Marc  Antoine,) 
a French  prelate,  noted  for  his  beneficence,  was  born  at 
Montbrison  about  1723.  Died  in  1783. 

Apel,  i'pel,  (Johann,)  [Lat.  Johan'nes  Apel'lus,] 
a German  professor  of  law,  and  a devoted  follower  of 
Luther,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  14S6  ; died  about  1536. 

Apel,  (Johann  August,)  a German  writer,  who  was 
once  popular,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1771.  He  composed 
verses  with  facility,  and  wrote  for  several  journals  and 
periodicals.  Among  his  works  are  songs,  elegies,  trage- 
dies, and  a mediocre  treatise  on  classical  prosody  called 
“Metrik,”  (1816.)  Died  in  1816. 

Apelchasem,  (a  Turkish  general.)  See  Aboo-l-Ka- 
sim. 

A-pel'las,  [’AjteAAoc,]  a Greek  statuary,  lived  about 
the  fourth  century  B.c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  made 
statues  of  bronze. 

Apellas  or  A-pol'laa,  [’Arro/Udf,]  a Greek  geog- 
rapher, born  at  Cyrene,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
235  A.D. 

A-pel'les,  [Gr.  ’AirrilAyf  ; Fr.  Apelle,  i'pSl',]  the 
most  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ovid ; but  others 
state  that  he  was  a native  of  Colophon  or  Ephesus.  He 
attained  the  height  of  his  celebrity  about  330  B.c.  He 
studied  first  under  Ephorus,  and  afterwards  under  Pam- 
philus  at  Sicyon.  His  success  was  partly  due  to  close 
and  long-continued  application.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea  is 
a saying  which  originated  in  one  of  his  maxims.  He 
obtained  the  special  favour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whom  he  painted  many  portraits.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  this  king.  Apelles 
surpassed  other  ancient  painters  in  elegance  and  grace, 
the  charis  (X“pv)  of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  which  Cor- 
reggio is  perhaps  pre-eminent  among  the  moderns. 
Pliny  maintained  that  Apelles  contributed  more  towards 
perfecting  the  art  than  all  other  painters,  and  painting 
was  called  the  “Apellean  art”  (“  ars  Apellea”)  by  the 
Roman  poets  Statius  and  Martial.  Among  his  master- 
ieces  was  a portrait  in  profile  of  King  Antigonus  on 
orseback.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  the  “Venus 
Anadyomene,  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  and  wringing 
her  hair  with  her  fingers,”  which  was  painted  for  the 
people  of  Cos,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  was  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  hundred  talents  (about  100,000  dollars)  in 
payment  of  tribute.  It  is  said  that  Apelles  was  en- 
amoured of  Campaspe,  (the  model  from  which  this 
icture  was  painted,)  a favourite  of  Alexander,  who  gave 
er  to  the  artist.  Apelles  appears  to  have  survived 
Alexander,  who  died  in  323  B.c.  He  is  praised  for  his 
generous  conduct  to  the  painter  Protogenes  of  Rhodes, 
whose  works  were  not  appreciated  until  Apelles  pur- 
chased some  of  them  at  a high  price  and  circulated  a 
report  that  he  would  sell  them  as  his  own.  Ovid  al- 
ludes to  the  picture  of  Venus,  above  noticed,  in  these 
elegant  lines  : 

“ Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos 
Et  mode  matemis  tecta  videtur  aquis.”* 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  artist. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  followed  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  Asia. 

See  Pliny,  “Natural  History Suidas,  “Apelles;”  Plutarch, 
“Aratus,"  and  “Alexander;”  Carlo  Dati,  “ Vite  de’  Pittori  anti- 
chi,” 1667. 

Apelles,  [Gr.  ’AxcAAyf,]  a heretic,  who  lived  about 
150  A.D.,  was  at  first  a disciple  of  Marcion,  from  whom 
he  afterwards  differed.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  have  taught 
strange  doctrines  respecting  the  Divine  nature.  He 


* The  following  is  a nearly  literal  translation:  “ So  Venus  wrings 
her  dripping  hair  with  her  fingers,  and  appears  covered  (or  clothed) 
with  the  maternal  waters,”  (i.e.  the  waters  from  which  she  sprang.) 


founded  a sect  called  Apellists,  and  wrote  a work  en- 
titled the  “ Gospel  of  Apelles.” 

See  Eusebius,  “ Historia  Ecclesiastica Lardner,  “ History  of 
Heretics.” 

Apelles  of  Ephesus,  a Greek  painter,  mentioned  by 
Lucian  in  his  treatise  on  Calumny.  He  worked  in 
Egypt,  and  was  patronized  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  about 
220  B.c.  He  was  falsely  accused  by  a rival  painter,  An- 
tiphilus,  of  a conspiracy  against  the  king  ; but  his  inno- 
cence was  proved,  and  the  accuser  was  condemned  to  be 
the  slave  of  Apelles. 

A-pel'li-con  of  Teos,  [Gr.  ’Atts/.Aikuv,]  a rich  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  fond- 
ness for  collecting  old  and  rare  manuscripts.  He  be- 
came a citizen  of  Athens,  and  commander  of  a force  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  said  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he 
purchased  the  library  collected  by  that  philosopher,  in- 
cluding his  autograph  manuscripts.  Died  about  86  B.c. 

A'per,  (Marcus,)  a distinguished  Roman  orator  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  He  was  a Gaul  by  birth.  None 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

Apezteguia,  fi-pSth-ti-gee'fi,  (Don  Juan  Felipe,) 
a Spanish  sculptor,  worked  at  Madrid.  Died  in  1785. 

A-pha'reus,  (or  affa-rus,)  [’Apapriif,]  an  Athenian 
poet  and  orator,  who  flourished  about  350  B.C.,  was  an 
adopted  son  of  Isocrates  the  orator.  He  composed 
many  tragedies,  some  of  which  were  successful.  None 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

Aph-ro-disT-us  of  Tralles,  a sculptor,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  artists  who  adorned  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.  He  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Apll-ro-di'te,  [’Aippodlrij,]  the  Grecian  name  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  which  see. 

Aph-tho'm-us  [’Aipdoviop]  of  Antioch,  a noted  Greek 
rhetorician,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  a popular  book  of  rhetorical 
exercises,  called  “ Progymnasmata,”  which  was  often 
printed  and  used  in  schools  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Apian,  a.'pe-fin,  [Lat.  Apia'nus,]  or  Appian,  Sp'- 
pe-3.n,  (Peter,)  a noted  German  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, born  in  Misnia  in  1495.  Plis  real  name  was 
Bienewitz,  (bee'neh-trits.)  He  taught  mathematics  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  first  suggested  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
a fixed  star.  His  work  on  Cosmography  (1524)  had  a 
wide  reputation.  He  also  published  a treatise  on  as- 
tronomy, entitled  “ Astronomicon  Caesareum,”  (1540.) 
He  was  patronized  and  ennobled  by  Charles  V.  Died 
in  1552. 

Apian  or  Appian,  (Philip,)  a son  of  Peter  Apian, 
noticed  above,  born  in  1531,  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics.  He  wrote  “ On  the  Utility  of  the 
Cylinder,”  (“De  Cylindri  Utilitate,”)  and  several  other 
small  works.  Died  at  Tubingen  in  1589. 

See  Lipenius,  “ Bibliotheca  realis Philosophica Cellius,  “ Ora- 
tio  de  Vita  et  Morte  P.  Apiani,”  1591. 

Apicius,  a-pish'e-us,  (Marcus  Gabius,)  a celebrated 
epicure,  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius. It  is  related  by  Seneca  that  after  spending  or 
rare  culinary  dainties  one  hundred  million  sesterces 
(about  £750,000,)  Apicius  was  obliged  to  look  into  his 
accounts.  He  discovered  that  he  had  only  ten  million 
sesterces  (^75,000)  remaining;  upon  which,  unwilling 
to  starve  on  such  a pittance,  he  poisoned  himself!  His 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  gluttony,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Apin,  fi-peen',  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a German  physi- 
cian, born  at  Hohenlohe  in  1668  ; died  in  1703.  Pie  was 
author  of  several  medical  works. 

Apin  or  Apinus,  H-pee'nfis,  (Sigismund  Jakob,)  a 
philologist,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  near  Nu- 
remberg in  1693.  Pie  became  rector  of  a school  at 
Brunswick.  Among  his  works  is  a dissertation  “On 
Pure  Intellect,”  (“De  Intellectu  puro.”)  Died  in  1 732- 

A'pl-on  [Gr.  ’Airiuv]  surnamed  Plistoni'^es,  a 
learned  Greek  grammarian  and  historian,  was  born  in 
Oasis,  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Calig- 
ula, and  Claudius,  (a.d.  15-54-)  He  became  master  of 
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a school  in  Rome  about  the  year  45.  He  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  Egypt,”  a lexicon  to  Homer,  and  other  works, 
among  which  were  annotations  on  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  a book  against  the  Jews,  in  reply  to  which  Josephus 
wrote  his  “Antiquities  of  the  Jews.”  He  was  called 
“Cymbalum  Mundi”  (“  Cymbal  of  the  World”)  by  Tibe- 
rius, probably  on  account  of  his  vanity  and  egotism.  His 
works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 

See  Schoell,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

A'pia,  [Gr.  ’Arrtf,]  a mythical  king  of  Argos,  and  a 
son  of  Phoroneus.  He  is  said  to  have  called  Pelopon- 
nesus Apia,  and  to  have  reigned  also  in  Egypt. 

Apis,  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  the  chief  idol  or  object 
of  worship  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  whom  the 
sun  was  worshipped.  The  death  of  this  animal  caused 
great  mourning  among  the  Egyptians. 

See  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquitd,”  vol.  i. 

Ap'jolin,  (James,)  F.R.S.,  an  Irish  chemist,  born  at 
Sunville,  county  of  Limerick,  in  1796.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1850. 
He  wrote  a number  of  treatises  on  chemistry. 

A-po-cau'cus,  [Gr.  ’Anrnawof ; Fr.  Apocauque, 
t'po'kok',]  a powerful  and  corrupt  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror Androni'cus,  was  assassinated  in  1345. 

Apolinarius.  See  Apollinarius. 

Apollinaire.  See  Apollinarius. 

A-pol-11-na'ris,  A-pol-I-na'rl-us,  or  A-pol-li-na'- 
rl-us,  the  Elder,  a grammarian,  born  at  Alexandria, 
lived  about  330  A.D.  He  taught  at  Berytus  and  Laodi- 
ce'a,  and  became  a presbyter  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  wrote  a “ Grammar  for  Christians,”  and  other  works. 

Apollinaris  or  Apollinarius  the  Younger,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  author  of 
the  Apollinarian  heresy.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
orator  and  philosopher,  and  was  a man  of  great  abilities 
and  learning.  He  obtained  the  bishopric  as  early  as 
362  A.D.,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
between  380  and  392  a.d.  He  was  author  of  many  vol- 
umes of  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  of  “Thirty  Books 
against  Porphyry,”  and  of  numerous  other  works,  which 
are  nearly  all  lost.  About  375  a.d.  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  in  relation  to  the  Incarnation.  It  appears  that  he 
taught  that  Christ  had  not  a rational  or  human  soul, 
but  that  it  was  replaced  by  the  logos,  or  Divine  Spirit. 

See  Sozomen,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica Wernsdorff,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Apollinare  Laodiceno,”  1694;  Tillemont,  “ Meinoires 
“Vito  Apollinaris  Historia,”  Paris,  1571. 


Apollinaris,  (Sulpitius  Caius,)  a distinguishe 
grammarian,  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Carthage 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  second  century. 

Apollina'ris  Si-do'ni-us,  [Fr.  Apollinaire  Si 
koine,  t'po'le'njR'  se'dwaV,]  (Caius  Sol'lius,)  Saini 
a bishop  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  i 
43°  A-D-  He  married  a daughter  of  Avitus  who  becam 
Emperor  of  Rome  in  455  and  was  deposed  the  next  yeai 
He  was  appointed  by  Anthemius  chief  of  the  senate 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  patrician.  In  47 
a.d.  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Clermont,  (Augustoneme 
turn.)  He  died  about  488,  leaving  various  works,  som 
of  which  are  lost.  His  “Carmina”  (“Poems,”  0 
“ Songs”)  and  “ Epistolae”  are  extant,  and  are  prize 
for  the  historical  information  they  afford. 

.See  Per,main,  “ Essai  sur  Apollinaris  Sidonius,”  1S40;  Fauriki 
Histoire  de  la  Gaule  mdridionale,” 


Apollinarius.  See  Apollinaris. 

A-pol-11-na'ri-us  or  A-pol-I-na'rl-us,  |Gr.  ’Airoi- 
tevaptoc;  Fr.  Apollinaire,  it'po'le'ndR', | (Claudius,) 
Saint,  a bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a defence  of  Christianity,  which  Saint  Jerome 
calls  an  excellent  book.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

A-pol'lo,  [Gr.  'AnoXhuv  ; Fr.  Apollon,  t'po'ldN'  ; 
It.  Apollone,  i-pol-lo'ni,]  the  god  of  archery,  music 
and  poetry,  medicine,  and  prophecy,  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Latona.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Delos, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Delius,  while  Diana,  his  sister, 
is  named  Delia.  He  is  also  styled  Pythius,  or  the  “ Py- 
thian,” because  his  first  great  exploit  was  to  slay  with 
his  arrows  the  serpent  Python.  Apollo  was  likewise 
regarded  by  the  later  poets  of  antiquity  as  the  god  of 


the  sun.  Homer  represents  Apollo  and  the  sun-god  as 
entirely  distinct  personages.  Under  the  name  of  Paean, 
Apollo  was  invoked  in  the  character  both  of  a healer  or 
protector  and  a destroyer — for  his  arrows  were  supposed 
to  produce  the  pestilence.  Some  of  the  poets  represented 
Paean  as  the  healing  god,  but  distinct  from  Apollo ; but 
this  was  not  the  general  opinion.  Although  Apollo  was 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  healing  art,  the  title  of  the 
“god  of  medicine”  is  usually  given  to  his  son  zEscula- 
pius.  The  “god  of  the  unerring  bow”  (“  Childe  Harold,” 
canto  iv.)  was  often  called  Phoebus,  or  Phoebus  Apolio, 
from  the  Greek  4>oi/3of,  “ bright,”  or  “ shining.”  Apollo  is 
usual  Iy  represented  as  a beautiful  young  man,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  having  in  his  hand  a harp  or  bow  and  arrows. 

See  Buttmann,  “Mythologus;”  G.  Hermann,  “ Dissertatic  de 
Apolline  et  Diana;”  Haktung,  “Die  Religion  der  kbmer;”  Gui- 
gniaut,  “ Religions  de  l’Antiquitd,”  translated  from  the  German  of 
Creuzer,  voL  it.;  Keightlev,  “ Mythology.” 

Apollodore.  See  Apollodorus. 

Apollodoro,  i-pol-lo-do'ro,  (Francesco,)  some- 
times called  II  Porcia,  41  pok'chi,  an  Italian  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  Friuli,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’AnoXXodupot;  Fr.  Apollodorl, 
t'po'lo'doR',]  a celebrated  Greek  artist,  the  founder  of 
a new  school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Athens  about  440 
B.C.,  and  was  surnamed  the  “ Shadower.”  He  was  a 
rival  of  Zeuxis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
represented  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  with  success. 
His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Pliny,  who  says  he  was 
the  first  who  painted  men  and  things  as  they  really  ap- 
peared, [hie  primus  species  exprimere  instituit.)  Among 
his  works  was  a picture  of  “ Ajax  Wrecked.” 

See  Puny,  “ Natural  History.” 

Apollodorus,  a Greek  sculptor,  bom  probably  about 
350  B.c.  He  bestow'ed  great  labour  on  his  works,  and 
often  destroyed  them  because  they  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Apollodorus,  a Greek  comic  poet  of  high  repute,  a 
native  of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  lived  probably  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.c 

Apollodorus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  became 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  pupil,  Zeno  of  Sidon,  about  S4  B.c  According  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  he  wrrote  four  hundred  books,  (dii/ia,) 
one  of  wThich  was  a Life  of  Epicurus. 

Apollodorus,  the  name  of  several  ancient  physicians, 
one  of  whom  wrote  a treatise  “ On  Venomous  Animals.” 

Apollodorus,  a jurist,  employed  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger  in  the  compilation  of  a system  of  laws  known 
as  the  Theodosian  Code.  He  lived  about  425  A.D. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  a celebrated  grammarian 
and  historian,  flourished  about  150  B.c,  and  was  a pupil 
of  Aristarchus.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works,  which 
are  all  lost  except  a “ Bibliotheca,”  a manual  of  Greek 
mythology,  which  is  incomplete  and  is  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  an  abridgment  of  his  original  work.  It  is, 
however,  highly  prized  as  the  best  work  extant  on  that 
subject.  Some  fragments  remain  of  his  versified  chron- 
icle of  the  History  of  Greece. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graxa;”  Schoell,  “Histoire  dc  U 
Literature  Grecque.” 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  an  eminent  architect, 
born  at  Damascus  in  the  first  cenUtry.  He  was  employed 
at  Rome  by  Trajan,  for  whom  he  erected  many  grand 
edifices,  among  which  were  the  Forum  and  Column  of 
Trajan,  (which  still  exists,)  a theatre,  an  odeum,  and  the 
Basilica  Ulpia.  The  Forum  of  Trajan  was  considered 
the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Danube,  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Aluta,  (Alt,)  built  in  105  A.D.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Hadrian,  whose  motive  is  supposed 
to  have  been  envy  or  anger  because  Apollodorus  had 
ridiculed  a temple  built  after  the  design  of  Hadrian. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  " History /Et.ius  Spartianus,  “ Hadrian.” 

Apollodorus  of  Gela,  a Greek  comic  poet,  who  lived 
probably  about  320  B.c.  His  works  are  not  extant 

Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  a Greek  rhetorician,  born 
about  too  B.c.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Octavius,  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Augustus.)  He  was  the  founder  of  a new  school  of 
rhetoric ; but  he  wrote  very  little.  Died  about  22  b.c 
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Apollodorus  of  Phalerum,  (or  Phaleron,)  in  Attica, 
a disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates.  He  was  a man  of 
eccentric  character,  and  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
in  firmness  and  in  intellectual  power. 

Apollodorus  surnamed  Eph'ilus,  a Stoic,  who 
wrote  on  Ethics  and  Physics,  before  the  Christian  era. 

Apollon.  See  Apollo. 

A-pol-lon'I-dSs  or  A-pol-lon'l-das,  \’AiroA/.uvUhK,] 
a Greek  poet  of  unknown  date,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Smyrna.  He  left  a number  of  admired  epi- 
grams, which  are  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Apollonides,  a Greek  officer,  appointed  governor  of 
Argos  by  Cassander  about  315  B.c. 

Apollonides  of  Cos,  a Greek  physician,  who  prac- 
tised at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  Persia, 
and  is  said  to  have  seduced  Amytis,  a sister  of  that  king, 
for  which  offence  he  was  put  to  death. 

Apollonides  of  Nictea,  a Greek  grammarian,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  works  are  lost. 

Apollonio,  fi-pol-lo'ne-o,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bassano  about  1585,  was  a grandson  of  Jacopo 
da  Ponte.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a Saint  Sebas- 
tian, a Saint  Francis,  and  a Magdalen,  in  the  churches 
of  Bassano.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

A-pol-lo'nis  or  A-pol-lo'ni-a,  the  wife  of  Attalus 
L,  King  of  Pergamus.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  sons, 
who  were  noted  for  filial  piety,  and  who  erected  a temple 
to  her  memory. 

A-pol-lo'nl-us,  [Gr.  an  eminent  sculptor 

of  Rhodes,  lived  probably  about  200  B.C.  He  and  his 
brother  Tauriscus  were  the  sculptors  of  a marble  group 
of  Zethus  and  Amphi'on  tying  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull,  which  Pliny  says  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Asinius 
Pollio.  Many  critics  have  identified  this  work  with  the 
group  called  “Toro  Farnese”  which  is  at  Naples. 

Apollonius,  a Greek  physician,  a pupil  of  Herophilus, 
often  quoted  by  Galen,  lived  about  180  B.c. 

Apollonius,  an  excellent  Athenian  sculptor,  a son  of 
Nestor,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  is  known  only  as  the  sculptor  of  a marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  of  which  a fragment,  called  the  Torso 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  preserved  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  extant  specimens  of  ancient  art.  The 
head,  arms,  and  legs  have  been  broken  off. 

Apollonius,  a sophist  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  left  a Homeric  Lexi- 
con to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant  and  is 
highly  prized.  It  was  published  by  Villoison  in  1773. 

Apollonius  of  Alabanda.  See  Apollonius  Molon. 

Apollonius  of  Athens,  a rhetorician,  who  taught  at 
Athens  about  200  A.D.,  and  held  several  high  offices. 
He  gained  the  victory  in  a rhetorical  contest  over  Hera- 
cli'des  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  had 
so  high  a reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  An- 
toninus Pius  to  direct  the  education  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
by  whom  his  merit  as  a teacher  is  commended. 

Apollonius  of  Myndus,  an  astronomer,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  works  are  all  lost. 

Apollonius  of  Pergamus,  a Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

Apollo'nius  Citien'sis,  a physician,  bom  at  Ci- 
tium, in  Cyprus,  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He  wrote 
a curious  Greek  treatise  on  Articulations,  (Ilcpi  updpuv,) 
which  is  called  the  most  ancient  commentary  on  Hip- 
pocrates that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Apollo'nius  surnamed  Dys'colus,  (the  “ morose,”) 
a celebrated  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  (117-161  a.d.)  He 
was  the  father  of  TElius  Herodian.  Fie  wrote,  besides 
many  works  which  are  lost,  an  able  treatise  “On  the 
Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,”  (Htpi  tTuvraftoif  tov  ?uuyov 
fupCiv,)  which  is  extant.  Priscian  calls  him  the  greatest 
of  grammarians. 

See  Suidas,  “Apollonius;”  Fabricius,  "Bibliotheca  Grteca.” 

Apollonius  the  Empiric,  a Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  about  200  B.c. 

Apollonius,  (Lzevi'nus,)  a geographer  and  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  near  Bruges.  Fie 


died  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  while  on  a voyage  to 

Peru.  Fie  was  author  ot  two  works  of  some  merit, an 

“Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Peru,”  (1567,)  and  “On 
the  Expedition  of  the  French  to  Florida,”  (“De  Naviga- 
tione  Gallorum  in  Terram  Floridam,”  1568.) 

Apollo'nius  Mo'lon,  an  eminent  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, born  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria.  He  was  sent  by  the 
people  of  Rhodes  as  an  envoy  to  Rome  in  81  B.c.  He 
taught  at  Rhodes  both  before  and  after  this  date.  Cicero 
and  Julius  Caesar  were  among  his  pupils  about  78  B.c. 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Apollo'nius  surnamed  Perg/e'us,  [Fr.  Apollonius 
LE  Perg^en,  t'po'lo'ne'iis'  leh  pgR'zh&AN',]  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  original  of  all  the  ancient  geometers, 
was  born  at  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.c.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  (b.c.  222-205.)  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  his  life  in  addition  to  the  facts 
above  stated.  It  is  supposed  that  he  survived  Archi- 
medes. His  principal  work  is  a “Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,”  (in  Greek,)  seven  books  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  eighth  book  is  lost.  He  also  wrote 
another  mathematical  treatise,  of  which  an  Arabic  ver- 
sion is  extant,  and  other  works,  which  are  lost.  Apollo- 
nius was  also  an  astronomer,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  discovered  the  method  of  representing  by 
epicycles  the  phenomena  of  the  stations  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets. 

See  Montucla,  “ Histoire  des  MatMmatiques Schoell,  “ His- 
toire  de  la  Literature  Grecque;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;” 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Apollo'nius  Rho'dius,  [Gr.  'Airo/Juviot;  6 'PotJtof,] 
a celebrated  Greek  epic  poet  and  rhetorician,  born  at 
Alexandria  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Naucratis)  about  235  B.c. 
He  was  a son  of  Silleus  or  Illeus,  and  a pupil  of  the  poet 
Callimachus,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  He  removed  in 
his  youth  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  for  many 
years  with  great  success  and  obtained  the  honour  of 
citizenship.  Having  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  celebrated  library  of  that  place,  as 
successor  to  Eratosthenes,  about  194  B.c.  Only  one  of 
his  works  is  extant,  namely,  the  “ Argonautica,”  an  epic 
poem  in  four  books  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
which  in  general  displays  more  erudition  than  poetic 
inspiration.  “It  is,”  says  Quintilian,  “a  respectable 
work,  but  generally  mediocre.”  Some  modern  critics, 
however,  think  they  find  in  this  poem  beauties  of  detail 
of  the  first  order. 

See  Weichert,  “Ueber  das  Leben  und  Gedicht  des  Apollonius,” 
1821 ; Schoell,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque,”  1813 ; E.  Ger- 
hard, “ Lectiones  Apollonian®.” 

Apollo'nius  Tyanzeus,  (tl-a-nee'us,)  (or  “Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana,”)  [Gr.  ’ArroZ/iwwof  T vavalo;  ; Fr.  Apollo- 
nius de  Tyane,  t'po'lo'ne'iis'  deh  te'fn',]  a Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
was  born  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  He  is  the  subject 
of  marvellous  stories,  and  is  considered  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  an  impostor,  by  others  a magician  of  won- 
drous skill.  It  appears  that  he  was  venerated  for  his 
wisdom  by  his  contemporaries,  who  believed  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
Flis  life  has  been  written  by  Flavius  Philostratus,  who 
says  he  went  to  India,  conversed  with  the  Brahmins,  and 
after  his  return  assumed  the  character  of  a moral  re- 
former in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  only  work  of  Apol- 
lonius that  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  “Apology”  in 
reply  to  Euphrates.  His  miracles  have  been  compared 
to  those  of  Christ  by  some  ancient  and  modern  infidels. 

See  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy ;”  Ritter,  “History  of 
Philosophy;”  Philostratus,  “Life  of  Apollonius,”  in  English, 
1809,  translated  by  E.  Berwick;  John  Henry  Newman,  “Life  of 
Apollonius  T value  us,”  8vo,  1853;  F.  C.  Baur,  “Apollonius  von 
Tyana  und  Christus,”  1832;  Klose,  “ Disscrtationes  III.  de  Apollo- 
nio Thyanensi,”  1724. 

A-pol-lo'm-us,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  Reformed  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Veere  ; died  in  1657. 

Apollonius  CollatiuB.  See  Collatius. 

Apollonius  de  Tyane.  See  Apollonius  Tya- 

NZEUS. 

A-pol-loph'a-nes,  [Gr.  ’Awo/Uo^tm/f,]  an  ancient 
physician,  born  at  Seleucia,  lived  200  or  250  B.C.  He 
was  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  (or,  according  to 
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some  accounts,  Antiochus  Soter,)  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  had  much  influence. 

A-pol'loa,  a Jew  who  became  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  Christianity.  (See  Acts  xviii.  24 ; I.  Corin- 
thians i.  12;  iii.  4;  iv.  6.) 

Aponus,  (Petrus.)  See  Abano,  (Pietro  or.) 

Apostoli,  d-pos'to-lce,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Venice  about  1750.  He  was  once  minister  from 
San  Marino  to  Napoleon  I.  He  published,  at  Milan,  a 
“ View  or  Picture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (“  Rap- 
presentazione  del  Secolo  XVIII.,”  3 vols.,)  “ History  of 
the  Gauls,  Franks,  and  French,”  (“Storia  dei  Galli, 
Franchi  e Francesi,”  1 vol.,)  and  other  works.  Died 
poor  at  Venice  in  1816. 

Apostoli,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a Latin  poet,  born 
in  Montferrat,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  published  in  1580  a volume  of  satirical 
Latin  poems,  entitled  “Leisure  Hours,”  (“Succisivae 
Hor®.”) 

Apostoli,  degli,  dil'yee  4-pos'to-lee,  (Pietro  Fran- 
cesco,) an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Novara;  died 
about  1650. 

A-pos-to'lI-us,  (Michael,)  a learned  Greek  who  was 
born  at  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Italy  soon  after  the 
capture  of  that  city  in  1453.  He  published  or  edited  a 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proverbs,  printed  in  1538. 
Died  about  1480,  leaving  a son,  Arsenius,  Bishop  of  Mal- 
vasia. 

Apostool,  4-pos-tol',  (Samuel,)  a Dutch  Mennonite 
theologian,  born  in  1638.  He  became  in  1662  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Baptist  congregations  at  Amster- 
dam. A doctrinal  dispute  between  him  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  resulted  in  a division  of  the  sect  into  two 
parties,  called  Apostolians  and  Galenists. 

Appel,  ip'pel,  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1680,  excelled  in  landscapes,  portraits,  and 
history.  He  worked  at  the  Hague  and  at  Amsterdam. 
Died  in  1 751.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  a success- 
ful painter. 

Appelius,  ip-pa'le-us,  (Johan  Hendrik,)  a Dutch 
financier,  born  at  Middelburg  about  1767,  was  minister 
of  finance  for  many  years.  Died  in  1828. 

Appelman,  ip'pel-min',  (Barend,  or  Bernard,)  a 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1640. 
He  studied  in  Italy,  and  painted  many  admired  land- 
scapes of  Roman  scenery.  Died  in  1686. 

Appending  ip-pSn-dee'nee,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  priest  and  scholar,  born  near  Turin  in  176S ; died 
in  1837.  He  is  the  author  of  the  best  political  and  lite- 
rary history  of  the  little  state  of  Ragusa,  (2  vols.,  1802,) 
and  of  a “ Life  and  Examination  of  the  Works  of  Pe- 
trarch,” (“La  Vita  e l’Esame  delle  Opere  del  Petrarca.”) 

See  CostJACiCH,  “ Memoria  storica  sulla  Vita  del  P.  F.  M.  Ap- 
pending” 1838. 

Ap'per-ley,  (Charles  James,)  an  English  gentle- 
man, noted  as  a fox-hunter  and  a writer  on  sporting  sub- 
jects under  the  pseudonym  of  “Nimrod,”  was  born  in 
Denbighshire  in  1777.  Besides  many  articles  for  sporting 
journals,  he  wrote  “Remarks on  the  Condition  of  Hunt- 
ers, the  Choice  of  Horses,  and  their  Management,” 
(1831,)  “Nimrod’s  Hunting  Tours,”  (1835,)  and  “The 
Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,”  (1837.)  The  last  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  in  1827.  Died  in  1S43. 

Appert,  t'paiR',  (Benjamin  Nicolas  Marie,)  a 
French  philanthropist,  born  in  Paris  in  1797.  He  began 
about  1816  to  establish  schools  among  the  poor  and 
others,  for  mutual  instruction,  which  were  eminently 
successful.  Since  1822  he  has  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  prisons  and 
convicts.  He  has  written  a “ Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Prisoners,”  (1822,)  “Travels  in  Belgium,”  (1846,)  and 
other  works. 

Appert,  (Francois,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  has 
given  his  name  to  a well-known  process  for  preserving  ali- 
mentary substances  in  vessels  of  tin  hermetically  scaled. 

Ap'pl-an,  [Gr.  'Anmavoc;  Lat  Appia'nus  ; Fr.  Af- 
pien,  3'pe-iN  ,1  an  ancient  historian,  who  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  ana  removed  to  Rome  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  He  became  eminent  as  an  advocate,  and  ob- 
tained the  high  office  of  procurator.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  (138-161  a.d.,) 
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or  soon  after  the  end  of  that  reign.  He  is  the  author  of 
a valuable  “ Roman  History”  written  in  Greek,  ('Pi^pauJ) 
'laropia,)  in  which  he  treats  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
Roman  Empire  separately.  His  style  is  clear  and  easy, 
and  his  work  appears  to  have  been  carefully  compiled; 
but  he  is  not  ranked  among  historians  of  the  first  order. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca;"  Domenjcus,  “Programme 
de  indole  Appiani  Alexandrini,”  1844. 

Appian,  (Peter.)  See  Apian. 

Appiani,  Ap-pe-i'nee,  (Andrea,)  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  born  at  or  near  Milan  in  1754.  He  imitated  the 
style  of  Correggio,  and  painted  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco. 
In  fresco  he  was  probably  unrivalled  by  any  painter  of 
his  time.  About  1805  he  was  appointed  principal  painter 
of  Napoleon,  (in  Italy,)  and  was  made  a knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  the  frescos 
of  the  church  Santa  Maria  Vergine,  Milan,  and  the  fres- 
cos of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan.  He  made  good  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  and  others  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
His  works  are  admired  for  grace,  purity  of  design,  and 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour.  Died  in  1817  or  1818. 

See  NAGLER,“Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Ledkon  ;”G.  Longhi, 
“ Elogio  storico  di  A.  Appiani,”  1826. 

Appiani,  (Andrea,)  an  able  painter,  worked  at  Milan 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding. 

Appiani,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Ancona  in  1702.  He  worked  at  Rome  and  Perugia,  and 
acquired  a fair  reputation  as  a fresco-painter.  Among 
his  best  works  is  the  “ Death  of  San  Domenice,”  at 
Rome.  He  continued  to  paint  until  his  ninetieth  year. 
Died  in  1792. 

See  I.anzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Appiano,  ip-pe-i'no,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  a pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Appiano,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  preacher  and 
biographer,  born  at  Ascoli  in  1639 ; died  at  Rome  in  1 709. 

Appiano,  d’,  dip-pe-4'no,  (Gherardo,)  a son  of  Ja- 
copo, noticed  below,  succeeded  his  father  as  lord  or  mas 
ter  of  Pisa  in  1398.  In  1399  he  sold  Pisa  to  the  Disks 
of  Milan,  reserving  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Piom- 
bino  and  the  island  of  Elba.  His  descendants  ruled 
these  dominions,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Piombmo, 
for  two  centuries.  Died  in  1405. 

Appiano,  a’,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  politician,  who  oy 
the  assassination  of  Pietro  Gambacorti,  obtained  the 
chief  power  in  Pisa  in  1392.  Died  in  1398. 

Appleg-arth,  (Robert,)  born  1831.  Having,  as  a 
woikmg  man,  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
ne  was,  in  1862,  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
and  continued  to  act  as  *uch  ull  1S71.  "in  1870  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Applegath,  (Augustus,)  bom  near  London  in 
1790.  About  1846  he  constructed  a rotary  vertical 
machine  for  printing  the  “ Times.” 

Appleton,  ap'p’l-tQn,  Commodore,  an  t-ngdsh  naval 
commander,  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn  in  1652 
against  the  Dutch,  who,  having  a larger  number  of  guns, 
obtained  a dearly-bought  victory. 

Appleton,  ap'p’l-tgn,  (Daniel,)  the  founder  of  the 
publishing-house  of  Appleton  & Company,  New  York, 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in 
1785.  He  first  opened  a bookstore  in  Boston,  but  sub- 
sequently removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1S49. 

Appleton,  (Jesse,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  bom 
at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  in  1772.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  in  1792,  and  in  1797  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1S07,  and  continued  in 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1S19. 

Appleton,  (John,)  an  American  politician  and  editor, 
born  in  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  in  1S15.  He  was  for 
some  years  editor  of  the  “ Eastern  Argus,”  at  Portland. 
Maine.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  i860.  Died  in  August,  1864. 

Appleton,  (Nathan,)  a Boston  merchant,  brother  of 
Samuel,  noticed  below,  bom  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  October  6,  1779,  wras  one  of  the  three 
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original  founders  of  Lowell.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1831,  and  re-elected  in  1842.  He  was  author  of 
various  pamphlets  on  banking,  the  tariff,  etc.,  and  of  a 
memoir  of  the  Honourable  Abbott  Lawrence  in  Hunt’s 
“Lives  of  American  Merchants.”  Died  in  1861. 

Appleton,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  in  June,  1766.  He  established  himself  in 
business  in  Boston  about  1794  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Nathan.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his 
benevolence,  making  large  donations — for  many  years 
£5,000  annually — to  worthy  charitable  objects.  He 
liberally  endowed  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and 
gave  ,£2,000  to  Dartmouth  College.  The  needy  and 
suffering  ever  found  in  him  a kind  friend  and  benefactor. 
He  died  without  children  in  1853,  worth  nearly  ,£200, 000, 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  £"40,000,  and  placed  in  tlu 
hands  of  his  executors  an  equal  amount  to  be  applied  to 
“scientific,  literary,  religious,  and  charitable  purposes.” 

Appony,  von,  fon  ip'porV,  (Anton  Rodolph,) 
Count,  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  born  in  1782,  was  am- 
bassador at  Paris  from  1828  to  1849. 

Appuleius.  See  Apuleius. 

Appuleius,  ap-pu-lee'yus,  (Marcus,)  a Roman,  who 
became  quaestor  in  44  B.C.,  and  supplied  Brutus  with 
money  and  men  in  the  civil  war. 

Appuleius  Saturninus.  See  Saturninus. 

Apraarin,  3,-pRik'sin,  (Feodor  Matveievitch,  rndt- 
va'i-vitch,)  a Russian  admiral,  the  grandfather  of  the 
following,  was  born  in  1671.  He  obtained  the  favour  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  was  one  of  his  principal  coadjutors 
in  his  projects  of  reform.  Having  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Azov  in  1700,  he  built  several  vessels  of  war  and 
a haven  at  Taganrog.  He  became  an  admiral  and  presi- 
dent of  the  admiralty  in  1707,  and  captured  Viborg  from 
the  Swedes  in  1710.  In  1713  he  commanded  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Swedes  on  the  coast  of  Finland.  He 
afterwards  received  the  titles  of  admiral-general  and 
senator,  and  rendered  important  services  in  the  war 
which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad  in  1721.  Died 
in  1728. 

See  Halem,  “Leben  Peters  des  Grossen.” 

Apraxin,  (Stepan  Feodorovitch,)  a Russian  gen- 
eral, bom  in  1702.  He  served  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  obtained  in  1756  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
In  1757  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a large 
Russian  army  sent  against  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Gross- 
Jagerndorf.  In  obedience  to  secret  orders  from  Bes- 
tuzhef,  the  chancellor,  he  omitted  to  improve  the  victory, 
and  was  recalled  in  disgrace.  Died  in  1758  or  1760. 

See  H a lem,  “ Leben  Peters  des  Grossen.” 

__  Apres  de  Mannevillette,  d’,  dS'pR.Y  deh  mfn'vfe'- 
12t',  (Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas  Denis,)  often  called  sim- 
ply D Apres,  a distinguished  French  hydrographer,  born 
at  Havre  in  1707.  Fie  produced  a collection  of  charts 
of  the  Eastern  Seas,  entitled  “Le  Neptune  oriental,” 
(1743.)  Died  in  1780. 

A'prI-es,  [Gr.  ’Arr pir/c,  ’Arrptof,]  a king  of  Egypt,  was 
a son  of  Psammuthis,  (or  Psammis,)  whom  he  succeeded 
about  595  b.c.  He  is  probably  the  Pharaoh-hophra  of 
Scriptures,  (Jeremiah  xliv.)  He  sent  against  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrene  an  army  which  was  defeated  and  afterwards 
revolted.  Apries  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  about 
568  b.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amasis. 

Ap-ro'nI-us,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  general,  flourished 
between  8 and  28  a.d. 

Aprosio,  d-pRo'sc-o,  (ANGELICO,)  a learned  Italian 
writer  and  Augustine  monk,  born  at  Ventimiglia  in 
1607,  was  a noted  bibliographer.  He  acquired  a high 
reputation  by  his  numerous  works  on  literary  criticism 
and  other  subjects,  among  which  are  a moral  essay 
against  luxury,  entitled  “The  Shield  of  Rinaldo,”  (“  Lo 
Scudo  di  Rinaldo,”  1642,)  and  “La  Biblioteca  Apro- 
siana,”  (1673.)  He  founded  in  his  native  city  a library 
called  “Aprosiana.”  Died  in  1681. 

See  Mazzuchri.u,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Ap'sa-rff  [Hindoo  pron.  up'sa-r.V]  or  Ap'sa-ras, 
English  plural  Ap'sarAs  or  Ap'sarases,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  a race  of  celestial  nymphs,  produced  by 
the  churning  of  the  ocean.  (See  KOrmavatara.)  The 


Apsaras  (or  Apsarases)  are  described  as  possessing  in- 
comparable beauty,  sweetness,  and  grace.  It  is  common 
among  the  Hindoo  writers  to  say  of  a woman  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  elegance,  that  she  rivals  the  Apsa 
ras.  These  charming  beings  are  unfortunately  wanting 
in  one  important  attribute — virtue ; they  are  the  dancin'* 
girls  of  Swerga,  (the  heaven  of  Indra,)  and  seem  to  corre° 
spond  nearly  to  the  Peris  of  the  Persians. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon,”  pp.  96  and  97,  also  259,  etc. 

Apshoven,  van,  vtn  dps'ho'ven,  (Theodorus,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  still  life,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a pupil  or  imitator  of  Teniers. 

Ap'sl-nes,  [’At P'ivt/c,]  a Greek  teacher  of  rhetoric,  born 
at  Gadara,  in  Phoenicia,  taught  at  Athens  in  the  third 
century.  A work  attributed  to  him,  entitled  “ Art  of 
Rhetoric,”  is  extant,  but  in  a defective  state. 

Aps'ley,  (Sir  Allen,)  an  English  officer,  born  about 
1618,  was  a son  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  a brother  of  Lucy  Hutchinson 
the  authoress.  He  fought  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  governor  of  the  fort  at  Exeter  when  that  place 
was  taken  in  1646.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  household  and  receiver-general  to  the  Duke 
of  Y ork.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  entitled  “ Order 
and  Disorder,  or  the  World  Made  and  Undone,”  (1679.) 
Died  in  1683. 

See  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  “Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.” 

Apsley,  Lord.  See  Bathurst,  (Henry.) 

Ap-syr'tus,  [’A fvproe,]  written  also  Absyrtus,  a 
Greek  veterinary  surgeon,  born  at  Prusa  or  Nicomedia, 
in  Bithynia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century. 

Ap'tliorp,  (East,)  an  eminent  divine,  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1733.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In  1778  he  published  four 
letters  in  reply  to  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Christianity.  This 
work  was  very  favourably  received,  and  was  even  com- 
mended by  Gibbon  himself.  Shortly  after,  Apthorp  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.D.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  to 
the  prebend  of  Finsbury.  Died  in  1816. 

Apulee,  the  French  for  Apuleius,  which  see. 

Apuleius,  d-pu-lee'yus,  sometimes  called  Apule'ius 
Platon'icus,  and  Lu'cius  Apule'ius  Bar'barus, 
a naturalist,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  was 
author  of  an  extant  Latin  work  on  plants,  entitled  “ Her- 
barium.” It  describes  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
plants,  and  indicates  their  medicinal  properties.  Fie  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

Apuleius  or  Appuleius,  ap-pu-lee'yus,  [Fr.  Apu- 
l£e,  t'pii'ld',]  a Latin  writer  and  pagan  philosopher  of 
the  Platonic  school,  born  at  Madaura,  in  Africa,  lived 
about  150  a.d.  He  was  highly  distinguished  for  talents 
and  eloquence,  and  possessed  a fertile  imagination. 
Having  married  a rich  widow  at  CEa,  (Tripoli,)  he  was 
prosecuted  by  her  relatives  on  a charge  that  he  had  in 
his  courtship  made  use  of  magical  arts.  He  defended 
himself  on  that  occasion  by  an  “Apology,”  which  is  still 
extant,  and  has  some  literary  merit.  His  most  remark- 
able work  is  a fable  or  romance  called  “Metamorphosis, 
or  the  Golden  Ass,”  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
designed  as  a satire  on  magicians,  priests,  and  debauchees. 
It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  often 
reprinted.  Fie  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Doctrines  of 
Plato,”  which  is  extant,  and  several  other  works,  that  are 
lost. 

See  Brtoland,  “Notice  snr  la  Vie,  etc.  d’Apulde;”  Fr.  Hil- 
debrand, “ Commentarius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Apuieii,”  1835  ; D.  W. 
Moller,  “ Dissertatio  de  Lucio  Apulejo,”  1691 ; Bayle,  “Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Apuleius  Celsus.  See  Celsus. 

Aquapendente.  See  Fabrizio. 

A-qua'rl-us,  [It.  Aquario,  3-kwd're-o,]  (Matthias,) 
an  Italian  monk,  who  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. Died  in  1591. 

Aquaviva,  (Andrea  Matteo.)  See  Acquaviva. 

Aquaviva,  d'kwa-vee'vj,  (Claudio,)  a general  of  the 
Jesuits,  born  at  Naples  in  1543,  was  a son  of  the  Duke 
of  Atri.  He  wrote  a “ Plan  or  Method  of  Studies,” 
(“Ratio  Studiorum,”  1586.)  Died  in  1615. 

Aquaviva,  (Octavius,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  abridged 
the  “Summa”  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Died  in  1612. 
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Aquiba.  See  Akiba-Ben-Joseph. 

Aq'ul-la,  a Jew,  who  was  born  in  Pontus,  and,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  became  a companion  of 
the  Apostje  Paul  in  a voyage  from  Corinth  to  Syria, 
(See  Acts  xviii.  2,  18,  26.) 

Aquila,  i'kwe-13,  (Caspar,)  an  eminent  German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1488.  His  name 
was  originally  Adler,  (signifying  “Eagle,”)  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  those  times,  he  changed  to  its 
Latin  equivalent  Aquila.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  about  1524.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Luther,  and  assisted  him  in  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  his  opposition  to  the  “ Interim,” 
in  1548,  Charles  V.  declared  him  an  outlaw  and  set  a 
price  on  his  head.  Aquila  saved  himself  by  flight.  After 
the  treaty  of  Passau  (1552)  he  returned  to  his  pastorship 
at  Saalfeld,  which  Luther  had  procured  him  in  1527.  He 
published  a number  of  works,  mostly  controversial.  Died 
at  Saalfeld  in  1560. 

See  Chr.  Schlegel,  “Bericht  vom  Leben  undTode  C.  Aquite,” 
*737  ' J ■ Avenarius,  “ Kurze  Lebensbeschreibung  Casparis  Aquite,” 
171S;  F.  W.  Strieder,  “ Hessische  Gelehrten-Geschicnte Hillin- 
ger,  “Memoria  Aquilina  Oder  Leben  Casp.  Aquilae,”  173*;  Gens- 
ler,  “Vita  Mag.  C.  Aquite,”  1816. 

Aq'uila,  (Julius,)  a Roman  jurist  of  unknown  date, 
is  called  Gallus  Aquila  in  the  “Index  Florentinus.” 
The  Digest  contains  two  excerpts  from  his  “ Book  of 
Answers.” 

Aquila,  3.'kwe-lJ,  (Pietro,)  a distinguished  Italian 
engraver,  bom  at  Palermo,  was  a priest  in  his  youth, 
and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  best  work  is  the  Farnese  Gallery,  etc.,  after 
Annibale  Carracci.  He  engraved  also  some  works  of 
Raphael. 

His  brother,  Francesco  Faraone,  (fi-ri-o'ni,)  was 
also  an  engraver,  but  inferior  to  Pietro.  He  worked  at 
Rome,  and  engraved  after  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  other 
masters. 

Aquila,  (Pompeo.)  See  Aquilano. 

Aq'uila  surnamed  Pon'ticus,  the  author  of  a cele- 
brated Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  lived  about 
100  or  120  a.d.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  a 
native  of  Sinope,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  employed  by 
Hadrian  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  city  zElia 
Capitolina  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  Pie  was  converted 
by  the  Christians,  but  was  afterwards  excommunicated 
for  practising  astrology,  and  became,  it  is  said,  a prose- 
lyte to  the  Jewish  faith.  His  version  (of  which  some 
fragments  now  remain)  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  was  admitted  by 
Origen  into  his  great  work  the  “ Hexapla.” 

Aquila,  dell’,  dSl  l&'kwe-ia,  or  Aquilano,  dell’,  clSl 
li-kwe-li'no,  (Serafino,)  a celebrated  Italian  poet  and 
improvisatore,  born  at  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo,  in  1466.  He 
composed  many  sonnets,  epistles,  and  capitoli,  which 
were  more  admired  by  his  contemporaries  than  by  mod- 
ern critics.  He  was  patronized  by  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Naples,  and  Caesar  Borgia.  Died  prematurely  at  Rome 
in  1500. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Aquilano,  3,-kwe-LVno,  or  Dell’  Aquila,  dSl  l.i'kwe- 
li,  (Pompeo,)  a good  Italian  fresco-painter,  born  in  the 
Abruzzo,  lived  about  1580.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ Deposition  from  the  Cross,”  at  Rome. 

Aquilano,  [Lat.  Aquila'nus,]  (Sebastiano,)  an 
Italian  physician,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Ferrara  in  1495,  and  wrote  several  medical  works.  Died 
about  1513. 

A-quil'I-us,  (PIenri,)  a Belgian  historical  writer, 
lived  about  1550. 

A-quil'I-us,  (Sabinus,)  a Roman  jurist,  surnamed 
“the  Cato  of  his  age,”  was  consul  in  214  a.d. 

Aquilius  (or  Aquillius)  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

A-quil'II-us,  (Manius,)  a Roman  general,  became 
consul  in  10 1 b.c.  He  subdued  the  revolted  slaves  of 
Sicily,  in  which  war  he  received  several  wounds.  The 
display  of  these  scars  in  court,  and  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Antonius,  saved  him  from  condemnation  in  a trial  for 
malversation  in  98  b.c.  In  88  b.c.  he  was  sent  as  pro- 
consular legate  to  Asia,  where  he  was  defeated  and  taken 


prisoner  by  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pour, 
mg  molten  gold  down  his  throat 

Aquin,  d’,  dfPkiN',  (Louis  Claude,)  a French  organ* 
ist,  born  in  Paris  in  1698;  died  in  1772. 

Aquin,  d’,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a mediocre  writer;  died  in  1797. 

Aquin,  d’,  di'kS.N',  or  Aquino,  d’,  di-kwe'no,  (Phi* 
lippe,)  a learned  Jew,  born  at  Carpentras,  and  converted 
to  Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  in  Naples,  whence 
he  received  his  surname.  Died  about  1650.  He  pub- 
lished a Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbinical 
Dictionary,  (1620,)  and  other  works. 

A-qui'naa,  (Thomas,)  [It  Tommaso  d’Aquino, 
tom-mi'.so  di-kwee'no;  Fr.  Thomas  o’  Aquin,  to-mi' 
dt'k^N',]  Saint,  surnamed  the  Angelic  Doctor,  was 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  scholastical  teacher  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  bom  of  a noble  family,  probably  at 
Aquino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  1225.  Jlis 
father  was  a nephew  of  Frederick  L,  Barbarossa.  He 
joined  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic  about  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  became  a pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus.  His 
extraordinary  talents  and  attainments  soon  spread  his 
fame  over  Europe ; but  he  steadily  refused  all  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  He  taught  and  preached  for  some 
years  at  Paris  and  Rome.  Died  in  1274.  He  left  nu- 
merous works,  chiefly  theological,  moral,  and  metaphy- 
ical,  among  which  the  most  important  is  his  “ Sum’of 
Theology,”  (“Summa  Theologiae.”)  “The  greatest  of 
the  schoolmen,”  says  Hallam,  “were  the  Dominican 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus. 
They  were  founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with 
each  other  for  two  or  three  centuries.”  Aquinas  was 
remarkable  for  modesty  and  exemplary  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  as  well  as  for  purity  of  life ; but  he  was  not 
deficient  in  independence.  When  he  once  entered  the 
presence  of  Innocent  IV.,  before  whom  a large  sum  of 
money  was  spread  out,  the  pope  observed,  “ You  see 
that  the  Church  is  no  longer  in  that  age  in  which  she 
said,  ‘Silver  and  gold  have  I none.’”  “True,  holv 
father,”  replied  Aquinas  ; “ neither  can  she  any  longer 
say  to  the  lame,  ‘Rise  up  and  walk.’”  (See  Acts  iiL 
2-8.) 

Aquino,  d’,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  Jesuit, 
born  at  Naples  in  1654.  He  became  professor  of  rhe- 
toric at  the  College  of  Rome,  and  obtained  a high  repu- 
tation by  his  works  in  Latin  and  Italian,  among  which 
are  Latin  poems,  “ Carmina,”  (3  vols.,  1 701-03,)  « Lexi- 
con Militare,”  (1724,)  and  a translation  into  Latin  verse 
of  Dante’s  “ Divina  Commedia,”  his  greatest  poetical 
production.  Died  at  Rome  in  1737. 

Arabi,  (Ahmed,)  Pasha,  an  Egyptian  soldier  and 
minister.  He  served  for  many  years  in  the  army  and 
rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  bead  of  the 
revolt  of  the  military  party  in  1881  he  came  conspicu- 
ously into  notice.  After  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir  he  surrendered  to  General  Drury  Lowe  at  Cairo. 
He  was  tried  on  a charge  of  rebellion  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  for  one  of 
life  exile.  He  was  banished  to  Ceylon  at  the  end  of 

i88t. 

A-ra'bl-us  S-eho-las'tl-cus,  a Greek  epigrammatic 
poet,  who  lived  probably  about  550  A.D.  Several  of  his 
epigrams  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Arabshah  or  Arabschah.  See  Ahme’d-Ibn-Arab- 
Shah. 

A-ra-eh'ne,  [Gr.  ’A/xqiy;  Fr.  ArachnA,  iYik'ni',] 
(Myth.,)  a Lydian  maiden,  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  in  which  she  challenged  Minerva  to  a trial  of 
skill.  The  offended  goddess  changed  her  into  a spider. 

Aradon,  t'rS'diN',  (JAr6me,)  a French  general, 
fought  for  the  League  against  Henry  IV.  about  1590. 

Arago,  Sr'a-go  or  S'ri'go',  (Dominique  Francois,) 
a celebrated  French  astronomer  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan,  (Eastern 
Pyrenees,)  on  the  26th  of  February,  1786.  He  entered 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  1803,  after  a profound  study 
of  the  works  of  Euler  and  Laplace,  and  in  1805  was 
attached  to  the  Observatory  of  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 
Bureau  of  Longitudes.  In  1806  Arago  and  Biot  were 
ordered  by  the  emperor  to  continue  the  grand  geodesical 
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operations  of  Delambre  and  Mechain,  and  extend  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Barcelona 
to  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  the  performance  of  this  task 
he  was  exposed  to  severe  hardships  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain,  and  in  1S08  he  escaped  from  the  violence 
of  the  Spaniards  (who  suspected  that  he  was  a spy)  by 
flight  to  Algiers.  On  his  voyage  from  Algiers  to  France 
he  was  taken  by  a Spanish  privateer,  and  detained  in  the 
hulks  at  Palamos  until  he  was  liberated  on  the  demand 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  After  other  dangers  and  dis- 
asters, which  he  describes  in  his  “ History  of  my  Youth,” 
he  returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1809.  To  re- 
ward him  for  these  labours,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  year,  although  he  had  not 
attained  the  age  required  by  their  rules.  He  succeeded 
Monge  as  professor  of  analysis  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  1809,  and  lectured  there  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  was  associated  with  Malus  and  Fresnel  in  their 
optical  discoveries,  advocated  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  made  some  discoveries  in  the  science  of  electro- 
magnetism. He  showed  that  there  is  no  substance  which 
is  not  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  exhibiting 
signs  of  the  magnetic  virtue,  and  he  proved  that  the 
best  magnet  is  a bar  of  steel  enclosed  by  a helix  of  cop- 
per wire.  For  his  discovery  of  magnetism  developed  by 
rotation,  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  about  1829.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  became  perpetual  sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  eulogies  which  he  composed  on  Fourier,  Con- 
dorcet,  Ampere,  James  Watt,  Carnot,  and  others,  are 
regarded  as  models  in  this  species  of  composition.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830  or  1831, 
and  became  a leader  of  the  extreme  gauche,  the  advanced 
republicans. 

Arago  was  a prominent  member  of  the  provisional 
government  formed  in  February,  1848,  in  which  crisis  he 
united  with  Lamartine  in  efforts  to  enforce  order  and 
moderate  measures.  He  acted  for  a few  months  as  min- 
ister of  war  and  the  marine,  and  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tive commission  of  five  chosen  by  the  Assembly  in  May, 
1848.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December,  1851.  In  consideration  of  his  eminent 
merits,  his  compliance  with  the  law  in  respect  to  this 
oath  was  dispensed  with.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  leaving  a son  Emmanuel,  noticed  below,  and 
a son  Alfred,  who  is  a historical  painter. 

Arago  was  a man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  generosity,  and  eloquence. 
He  rendered  great  services  to  science,  less  perhaps  by 
his  discoveries  than  by  the  admirable  talent  with  which 
he  popularized  science,  in  his  lectures  on  astronomy  at 
the  Observatory,  in  his  academical  memoirs  or  reports, 
and  in  his  notices  published  in  the  “Annuaire  du  Bureau 
des  Longitudes.”  His  articles  on  lightning,  steam,  and 
astronomy  gave  to  that  journal  an  immense  vogue. 
“ The  popularity  of  M.  Arago,”  says  Lomenie,  “ the 
European  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  his  marked  posi- 
tion in  politics,  have  all  combined  to  attach  to  his  name 
■the  idea  of  a species  of  intellectual  royalty.”  The  same 
writer  asks  “ Whether  a marvellous  faculty  of  illumining 
with  bright  and  unexpected  radiance  the  most  abstract 
theories ; an  obstinate  ardour  in  the  cultivation  of  what 
the  learned  in  x and  y call  the  subaltern  science,  . . . 
whether  all  this  does  not  give  genuine  claims  upon  pub- 
lic gratitude,  and  constitute  one  of  the  finest  attributes 
of  genius.” 

Arago  and  Gay-Lussac  founded,  about  1816,  a scien- 
tific periodical  entitled  “Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique.” He  was  a member  of  all  the  principal  scien- 
tific academies  of  Europe,  and  a friend  of  Humboldt, 
Brougham,  Brewster,  and  Faraday.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a favourite  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  that  the  latter,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  intended  to  select  Arago  as  his 
companion  and  retire  with  him  to  the  United  States,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  science.  Referring  to  his 
powers  of  application,  De  Lomenie  says,  “ Ask  the  young 
astronomers  attached  to  the  Observatory ; they  will  tell 
you  that  never  did  a human  brain  encounter  a more 
enormous  mass  of  labour ; that  he  deems  every  one  an 


idler  who  does  not  work  fourteen  hours  a day.  They 
will  tell  you  that  this  formidable  man  busies’  himself 
with  politics,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
philosophy  . . . ; and  that  amid  all  his  various  and  ab- 
sorbing occupations  he  finds  time  to  play  the  part  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  delightful  talkers  of  the  saloons 
of  Paris.” 

See  “ History  of  my  Youth,”  by  D.  F.  Araco  ; M.  de  LomAnie, 
“ Galerie  des  Contemporains,”  tome  ii. ; English  version  of  the  same, 
by  Robert  Walsh,  entitled  “Sketches  of  Conspicuous  Living  Cha- 
racters,” Philadelphia,  1841;  Charles  Robin,  “ Biographie  de  D. 
F.  Arago,”  1848;  QuArard,  “La  France  LittAraire,”  Supplement ; 
J.  A.  Harral,  “F.  Arago,”  8vo,  1853;  D.  F,  Arago,  “Histone 
de  ma  Jeunesse,”  prAcAdAe  d’une  prAface  par  Alexandre  de  Hum- 
boldt, etc.,  184a. 

Arago,  (Francois  Victor  Emmanuel,)  a son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  studied  law, 
and  practised  at  the  bar  with  success,  especially  as  counsel 
for  the  defence  in  political  causes.  In  1839  he  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Martin-Bet  nard  and  Bathes.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  and  was  selected  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  by'a 
reunion  of  republicans  at  the  office  of  the  “ National,” 
to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  the  regency  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  elected  in  April  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  in  May  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Berlin.  On  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  De- 
cember, 1848,  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to 
France.  He  renounced  political  life  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December,  1851.  but  afterwards  became  a member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  September,  1870,  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1871,  holding  the  post  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 

Arago,  (Etienne,)  a dramatic  writer  and  politician, 
a brother  of  the  celebrated  D.  F.  Arago,  was  born  at 
Estagel,  near  Perpignan, in  1803.  Hebeganabout  1824 
to  pioduce  a long  series  of  comedies  and  vaudevilles,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  various  persons.  He  is  the 
sole  author  of  the  “Aristocrats,”  (1847,)  a successful 
comedy  in  verse.  In  the  revolution  of  1830  he  fought  in 
Palis  against  the  soldiery  of  Charles  X.  He  became  a 
contributor  of  political  articles  to  the  “ Siecle”  and 
“ National,”  and  in  1834  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
“ Reforme,”  a daily  democratic  journal.  M.  Arago  was 
director-general  of  the  post  office  department  from  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  until  the  end  of  the  admini- 
stration of  Cavaignac.  He  was  exiled  in  June,  1849, 
but  returned  to  France  in  1859.  After  the  events  of 
September,  1870,  he  was  appointed  Maire  of  Paris,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  aboui  two  months.  In  February, 
1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon 
resigned  on  account  of  his  gieat  age.  Some  years  later, 
in  1878,  he  was  appointed  archivist  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts. 

Arago,  (Jacques  Etienne  Victor,)  a litterateur  and 
traveller,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Estagel 
in  1790.  In  1817  he  accompanied  as  draughtsman  the 
exploring  expedition  of  Freycinet.  After  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  Falkland  Is'ands,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1821,  and  published  a “Tour  round  the  World  in  the 
Uranie,”  etc.,  (“Promenade  autour  du  Monde  sur  les 
Corvettes  l’Uranie  et  la  Physicienne,”  2 vols.,  1822.) 
He  produced  several  dramas,  among  which  is  the  “ Cadet 
de  Gascogne,”  (1836,)  and  a "Voyage  round  the  World,” 
(with  engravings,  5 vols.,  1838-40,)  which  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Qi’Erard,  “La  France  LittAraire.” 

Ar'a-gon,  de,  [Sp.  pron.  di  i-rl-g6n',]  (Fernando,) 
a Spanish  historian,  became  Archbishop  of  Saragossa 
in  1539.  His  father  was  a natural  son  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand V.  Died  in  1575. 

Aragon,  de,  (Martin,)  Duke  of  I-Iermola,  a Spanish 
numismatist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Aragona,  d’,  dfi-rfi-go'nfi,  or  Aragon,  d’,  da-ra-gbn7, 
(Tullia,)  a celebrated  Italian  poetess  and  musician, 
born  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Tagliavia,  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal,) a descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  She 
lived  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  beauty,  as  well  as  for  her  genius  and 
I learning.  Her  chief  works  are  a “ Dialogue  on  the 
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Infinity  of  Love,”  (“  Dialogo  dell’  Infinita  d’Amore,” 
1547,)  and  a romance  in  verse  called  “11  Meschino  o il 
Guerino,”  (1560.)  Died  about  1560. 

Aragonese,  d-ri  go-na'si,  (Skuastiano,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  designer  of  Brescia,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  worked  chiefly  with  the  pen, 
and  made  drawings  of  sixteen  hundred  ancient  medals. 

Araja,  i-rifyi  or  i-rl'i,  (Francesco,)  a dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1700.  In  1735  he  visited 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  produced  “ Cephalus  and 
Procris,”  (1755,)  the  first  opera  written  in  the  Russian 
language.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1759. 

Araktcheief,  i-rik-sha'ySf,  written  also  Arakcheev 
and  Arakcejeff,  (Alexis  Andreevitch,)  a Russian 
count  and  general,  born  in  Novogorod  in  1769.  He  be- 
came inspector-general  of  artillery  in  1803,  and  minister 
of  war  about  1808.  He  made  reforms  in  several  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  especially  in  the  artillery,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which 
he  established  the  system  of  military  colonies.  Died  in 
1834. 

Araldi,  i-ral'dee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter, 
a pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  was  born  at  Parma,  and 
ainted  in  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style.  He  is  praised 
y Lanzi.  Died  about  1528. 

Araldi,  (Michele,)  an  eminent  Italian  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  at  Modena  in  1740.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Modena  about  1770, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  a variety  of 
studies.  He  was  perpetual  secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Italy  from  1804  until  his  death.  His  chief 
work  is  “On  the  Use  of  Anastomoses  in  the  Vessels  of 
Animal  Machines,”  (1816.)  Died  at  Milan  in  1813. 

See  Rovida,  “ Elogio  d’ Araldi,”  1817. 

Aram,  a'ram,  (Eugene,)  remarkable  for  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  untimely  end,  was  born 
in  1704  in  Yorkshire,  England.  While  acting  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a gardener,  he  studied 
mathematics,  and  gave  some  attention  to  the  languages. 
On  marrying,  he  became  a school-master,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  diligence  and  success  as  to  obtain 
a good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee, Arabic,  Welsh,  and  Irish  languages.  In  1759  he 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  a shoemaker 
of  Knaresborough,  and  found  guilty.  At  the  trial  he 
made  an  elaborate  and  able  defence,  but  after  his  con- 
demnation he  confessed  his  guilt.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution  he  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  by 
opening  the  veins  of  his  arms  ; but  he  was  discovered 
before  he  had  bled  to  death,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  story  of  Eugene  Aram 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Bulwer’s  novels. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica “Account  of  the  Trial  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  London,  1759;  Scatcherd,  “Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram,” 
1832. 

Aramont  or  Aramon,  d’,  di'ri'miN',  (Gabriel 
de  Luetz — deh  lu'i',)  Baron,  a French  diplomatist, 
born,  it  is  supposed,  about  1500.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1546,  and  induced  the 
sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  send  a fleet  to  ope- 
rate against  Charles  V.  He  accompanied  the  sultan  to 
Persia.  An  account  of  his  journeys,  written  by  his  sec- 
retary, Chesnau,  was  afterwards  published.  Died  in  1553. 

Aranda,  de,  d&  Yriln'dl,  (Emanuel,)  of  Spanish 
extraction,  was  born  at  Bruges  about  1608.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  sea  by  Algerine  pirates  in  i6ao,  and  remained 
in  slavery  at  Algiers  until  March,  1642.  After  his  re- 
lease he  published  an  entertaining  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures, with  a description  of  Algiers,  (1657.) 

Aranda,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  sculptor,  worked  at 
Toledo  about  1500.  His  brother  Juan  was  also  a sculptor. 

Aranda,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  writer,  born  at  Jaen,  lived 
about  1550  or  1600. 

Aranda,  (Don  Pedro  Abarca  y Bolea— A-baR'kS 
e bo-la'il,)  Count  of,  an  able  Spanish  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  born  of  a noble  family  at  Saragossa  in  De- 
cember, 1718.  He  served  some  years  in  the  army,  and 
in  1759  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  artillery.  In 
1763  he  commanded  an  army  which  invaded  Portugal 
and  took  Almeida.  He  became  prime  minister,  with  the 
title  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  1766,  and 
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initiated  various  measures  of  reform.  Among  the  im- 
portant acts  of  his  administration  were  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1767,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  Aranda  induced 
the  king  to  dismiss  him  from  power  in  1773,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France.  It 
is  stated  that,  about  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
British  ministry  having  offered  to  Spain  the  choice  of 
Gibraltar  or  Florida,  Aranda  chose  the  latter,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  1783.  He  was  recalled  about  1785,  and 
was  prime  minister  for  a few  months  in  1792,  before 
the  end  of  which  year  he  was  supplanted  by  the  royal 
favourite  Godoy.  Died  in  1 799,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1794. 

See  Masdeu,  “ Historia  de  Espana  R.  Saint- Hi  la  ire,  “ Hi»- 
toire  d’Espagne;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeineEncykic/paedic;” 
Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.” 

Aranda  de  Duero,  J-rin'di  di  doo-a'ro,  (Antonio,) 
a Spanish  monk,  published  a Description  of  Palestine, 
(1545,)  which  he  visited  in  1530.  Died  in  1535. 

Arantius,  a-ran'shems,  or  Aranzio,  i-ran'ze-o,  (Ju- 
lius Caesar,)  an  eminent  and  accurate  Italian  anatomist, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1530,  was  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city  for  many  years.  Died  in  1589. 
He  left  several  works,  among  which  is  one  “ De  humano 
Foetu,”  (1564.) 

Arany,  or'ori,  (JAnos,)  a popular  Hungarian  poet, 
born  at  Nagy  Szalonta  in  1819.  He  produced  in  1843  a 
prize  poem  called  “The  Lost  Constitution.”  His  second 
poem,  “Toldi,”  (1847,)  was  also  successful.  He  after- 
wards wrote  the  “Conquest  of  Murany,”  (1848,)  and 
“Katilin,”  (1850.)  Some  of  his  transitions  from 
Shakespeare  are  unsurpassed.  He  died  in  1882. 

A-ra'tor,  [It.  Aratore,  i-ri-to'ri,]  a poet,  born  at 
Milan  or  Brescia  about  490  A.D.,  was  appointed  “comes 
privatorum”  (count  of  the  domestics)  by  Athalaric.  Hav- 
ing resigned  this  office,  he  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  became  a subdeacon.  He  wrote,  in  Latin  verse, 
the  “ History  of  the  Apostles,”  (“  Historiae  Apostolicae,”) 
which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  poetry  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Died  about  560  a.d. 

A-ra'tus,  ['A/rarof , ] a celebrated  Greek  poet  and  as- 
tronomer, was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  between 
300  and  250  B.c.  He  was  invited  by  Antigonus  Gonatas 
to  his  court,  where  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  astronomical  Greek  poem,  en- 
titled “ Phenomena,”  which  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
ancients  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  treatise 
of  the  kind.  It  has  often  been  printed.  Cicero  made 
of  this  poem  a Latin  version,  some  fragments  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  Hipparchus  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  it,  which  is  extant  Aratus  is  supposed  to 
be  the  poet  quoted  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  He  wrote  a poem  on  the  weather, 
etc.,  called  “ Prognostica,”  which,  however,  is  considered 
as  a division  or  portion  of  the  “ Phenomena.”  This 
poem  was  so  much  admired  by  Ovid  that  he  said, 

“Cum  Sole  et  LunS  semper  Aratus  crit”* — Amor,  i.  15. 

A good  edition  of  Aratus  was  published  by  Buhle  in 
1793-1801. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gr.Tca Df.lambrk,  “Histoire  tie 
l’Astronomie  ancicnne;"  and  a “Life  of  Aratus,”  published  by  P. 
Vkttori,  Florence,  1567. 

Aratus,  a celebrated  Greek  statesman  and  general 
born  at  Sicyon  in  271  B.c.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
Clinias,  Aratus,  then  seven  years  old,  escaped  to  Argos. 
He  liberated  his  native  city  from  the  tvrant  Nicocles  in 
251  b.c.,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  famous  Achaean 
League,  of  which  he  was  chosen  general  (strate'gas)  in 
245,  and  many  times  afterwards.  He  captured  Corinth 
from  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  243,  obtained  the  ac- 
cession of  Argos  to  the  league,  and  proved  himself  a 
consummate  politician  by  his  successful  efforts  to  coun- 
teract Macedonian  influence  in  Southern  Greece.  The 
Achatans  were  involved  in  war  against  Sparta  in  226 
B.C.,  after  which  Aratus  was  defeated  in  several  cam- 


* “Aratus  will  always  be  [associated]  with  the  sun  and  moon  ic 
other  words,  his  fame  will  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure. 
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paigns  by  Oeomenes  of  Sparta.  The  latter,  however, 
w;is  totally  defeated  in  222  b.c.  by  Antigonus  of  Macedon, 
with  whom  the  Achaeans  had  formed  an  alliance.  Ara- 
tus  died  in  213  B.C.,  leaving  “ Commentaries,”  or  me- 
moirs of  his  1'fe,  which  were  praised  by  Polybius,  but 
which,  unhappdy,  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Sec  article  “Aratus,”in  Plutarch’s  “Lives;”  Polybius,  “His- 
tory.” 

Aratus,  an  Achaean  general,  son  of  the  preceding, 
obtained  command  of  the  army  in  219  B.C.  He  was 
poisoned  by  Philip  II. 

Araujo,  i-row'zho,  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese  mission- 
ary, born  in  the  Azores  in  1 566,  laboured  in  Brazil.  Died 
in  1632. 

Araujo  or  Arauxo,  i-row'Ho,  (Francisco,)  a Span- 
ish musician,  who  wrote  on  the  Organ.  Died  in  1663. 

Araujo,  de,  d&  i-row'zho,  (Jose,)  a Portuguese  phi- 
losopher, born  in  Lisbon  in  1667;  died  in  1743. 

Araujo,  de,  di  d-row'Ho,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  sculp- 
tor, received  the  title  of  sculptor  to  the  king  about  1700. 

Araujo  d’Azevedo,  i-row'zho  di-zi-va'do,  (Anto- 
nio,) Count  da  Barca,  a Portuguese  minister  of  state, 
born  at  Ponte  de  Lima  in  1754.  He  became  a profi- 
cient in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments.  After  he  had  resided  some  years  as 
minister  at  the  Hague,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1797 
to  negotiate  a peace,  and  in  the  same  year  signed  a 
treaty.  The  cabinet  of  Lisbon  delayed  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  so  long  that  the  French  Directory  annulled 
it  A report  having  gained  currency  that  Araujo  ex- 
pected to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Directors  by  bribery, 
they  resolved  to  prove  their  innocence  by  an  act  of  rigour, 
and  confined  him  in  prison  several  months.  He  became 
secretary  of  state,  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1804, 
and  was  the  principal  minister  after  1806,  but  showed 
his  incapacity  to  guide  the  state  in  critical  times.  A 
French  army  entered  Lisbon  in  November,  1807,  the 
house  of  Braganza  ceased  to  reign,  and  Araujo  retired 
to  Brazil,  where  he  was  made  minister  of  marine  in  1814. 
He  had  been  chief  minister  for  a few  months,  when  he 
died  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1817.  He  translated  the  “Elegy” 
and  other  poems  of  Gray  into  Portuguese  verse. 

See  MendoTrigoso,  “ Vida  do  Araujo,  ’’and  the  article  on  Araujo, 
by  Ferdinand  Denis,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Arauxo,  i-row'sho,  (Salgado — s31-gi'do,)  a Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic  and  historian,  lived  about  1600. 

Ar-ba'qes,  [Gr.’A pjiuKtK,]  a Median  general  under  Sar- 
danapa'lus,  against  whom  he  revolted,  overthrew  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  about  876  B.c. 

Arbasia,  iR-bi-see'i,  (Cesare,)  an  excellent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Saluzzo.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke  at  Rome.  He  worked 
at  Cordova  and  Malaga,  in  Spain,  about  1580.  Among 
his  works  are  a picture  of  the  Incarnation,  at  Malaga, 
and  some  frescos  in  the  town-hall  of  Saluzzo.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1614. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Arbaud  de  Porcheres,  d’,  dlRTio'  deh  poR'shaiR', 
(Francois,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Provence  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a friend  and  imitator  of  Malherbe. 
He  wrote  several  odes,  and  a version  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms,  (1633.)  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  received  a pension  from 
Richelieu.  Died  in  1640. 

Ar-be'tl-o  (ar-bee'she-o)  or  Ar-be'tl-on,  a Roman 
general,  noted  for  his  ambitious  intrigues,  was  consul  in 
355  A. A In  361  he  commanded  the  army  of  Constan- 
tius  against  the  Parthians.  Having  sided  with  Valens, 
he  induced  many  of  the  troops  of  Procopius  to  desert,  so 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  latter  came  to  naught,  in  365  A. D. 

Arbiter.  See  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Arblay.  See  D’Arblay. 

Ar'bo-gast,  [Gr.  ’Apfloyaorric ; Lat.  Arbogas'tes; 
rr.  Arbogaste,  iR'bo'gist',]  a Frank  who  became  an 
sble  and  distinguished  general  in  the  Roman  service. 
He  commanded  with  success  against  the  Germans  in  the 
reign  of  Gratian.  Under  Valentinian  II.  he  was  com- 
roander  in  Gaul,  and,  having  won  the  favour  of  his  army, 
defied  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who  was  found  dead 
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in  his  chamber  in  392  a.d.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
killed  by  order  of  Arbogast.  The  latter  was  defeated  by 
Theodosius  near  the  river  Frigidus  (Wippach)  in  394, 
soon  after  which  he  killed  himself. 

Arbogast,  Saint,  a French  ecclesiastic,  who  obtained 
the  favour  of  King  Dagobert,  and  was  made  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  about  669  a.d.  Died  in  678. 

Arbogaste,  iR'bo'gist',  written  also  Arbogast, 
(Louis  Francois  Antoine,)  a distinguished  French 
mathematician,  born  in  Alsace  in  1759.  He  became 
rector  of  the  university  at  Strasburg,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Central  School  of  that 
place.  He  was  a member  of  the  National  Convention 
about  1793,  but  took  no  part  in  politics.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “Du  Calcul  des  Derivations,”  (1800,) 
in  which  is  found  the  first  use  of  symbols  of  operation 
independently  of  symbols  of  quantity.  Died  in  1803. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  iR-bo're-o  de  git-te-ni'ri, 
(Angelo  Antonio,)  Archbishop  of  Turin,  born  at  Pavia 
in  1658 ; died  in  1743. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Giovanni  Mercurino,)  a 
brother  of  Mercurino,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Lucca 
in  1685.  He  became  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Died  in 
1743- 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Luigi,)  Abbe  de  Breme, 
(or  Brema,)  an  accomplished  Italian  scholar  and  writer, 
born  at  Turin  in  1781,  was  a son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Breme.  He  became  governor  of  the  pages  at  the  court 
of  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  a friend  of  Silvio  Pel- 
lico.  He  contributed  literary  articles  to  “ II  Concilia- 
tore,”  a celebrated  journal  of  Milan,  and  wrote  a number 
of  occasional  poems.  Died  in  1820. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Luigi  Giuseppe,)  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1754.  He 
served  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  ambassador  to  Vienna 
about  1785,  and  was  minister  of  the  interior  under  Eu- 
gene, Viceroy  of  Italy.  Died  in  1828. 

Arborio  di  Gattinara,  (Mercurino, mCR-koo-ree'- 
no,)  Count,  often  called  simply  Count  of  Gattinara, 
an  eminent  diplomatist  and  jurist,  born  at  Vercelli,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1465.  He  became  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy  in  1507;  after  which  be  was  employed 
as  negotiator  by  the  emperor.  In  1520  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  by  Charles  V.,  whose  favour  and  confidence 
he  enjoyed  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  the  princi- 
pal negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  in  1529,  and  was 
made  a cardinal  the  same  year.  He  was  a friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  a constant  advocate  of  moderate  and  libe- 
ral measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Died 
at  Innspruck  in  1530. 

See  Aubery,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux Guicciardini,  “ History 
of  Italy;”  Carlo  Denina,  “Elogio  storico  di  M.  di  Gattinara,” 
1782;  P.  Ekerman,  “ Dissertatio  de  M.  Gattinara,”  1761. 

Ar-bo'ri-us,  (TEmilius  Magnus,)  a Roman  advo 
cate,  noted  for  eloquence,  born  in  Gaul  about  270  A.D., 
was  a son  of  the  following,  and  an  uncle  of  the  poet 
Ausonius.  The  emperor  Constantine  appointed  him 
preceptor  of  one  of  his  children  at  Constantinople. 
Died  about  335  a.d. 

Arborius,  (C/ecil'ius  Argkj'ius — ar-jish'e-us,)  a 
learned  citizen  of  Gaul,  settled  on  the  site  of  Bayonne 
in  264  a.d.  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  the  poet 
Ausonius. 

Arbrissel  or  Arbrisselles,  d’,  diR'bRe's?!',  (Rob- 
ert,) the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  was  born 
at  Arbrissel,  in  Brittany,  about  1047;  died  in  1117. 

Arbuckle,  ar'buk-k’l,  (James,)  the  author  of  a mock- 
heroic  poem  entitled  “Snuff,”  (1719,)  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1 700  ; died  in  1 734. 

See  Campbell,  “ Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scot- 
land.” 

Ar'buckle,  (Matthew,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Greenbrier  county,  Virginia,  in  1776.  Pie  served  in 
the  Mexican  war,  1846-47.  Died  in  1851. 

Ar-buth'not  or  Ar-buth'net,  (Alexander,)  a Scot- 
tish Protestant  divine  and  poet,  born  about  1538.  He 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1568,  and  was  twice  chosen  moderator  of  the  Assem- 
bly,  1573  and  1577.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  several 
vernacular  poems  of  some  merit,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“The  Praises  of  Women.”  Died  in  1583. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 
trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (JJ^Sce  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Arbuthnot,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  printer,  who 
printed  the  first  Scotch  Bible,  in  1579.  Died  in  1585. 

Ar'buth-not,  [Scottish  pron.  ar-biith'not,]  (John,)  a 
British  author,  satirist,  and  physician,  celebrated  for  his 
wit,  genius,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Arbuthnot,  near 
Montrose,  in  Scotland,  in  1675.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  be- 
came a resident  of  London  in  his  youth.  His  “ Exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Woodward’s  Account  of  the  Deluge” 
(1697)  first  brought  him  into  notice.  His  “Tables  of 
the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures,  Weights, 
and  Coins”  (1705)  have  a high  reputation,  and  are  re- 
garded as  a standard.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to  Queen  Anne.  He  became  intimate 
with  Pope,  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  was  employed  as 
a political  writer  by  the  Tory  ministry.  He  produced 
in  1712  the  humorous  “ History  of  John  Bull,”  an  excel- 
lent political  allegory,  in  which  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  were  personated  by  John  Bull  the  Clothier, 
Nick  Frog  the  Linen-draper,  Louis  Baboon,  (Bourbon,) 
etc.  Macaulay  calls  this  work  “the  most  ingenious 
and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  language.” 
(“  History  of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xxiv.) 

About  1714  he  united  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  the 
formation  of  the  famous  “ Scriblerus  Club,”  the  design 
of  which  was  to  ridicule  all  false  tastes  in  literature  or 
abuses  of  learning.  His  “ First  Book  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus”  is  regarded  as  a master-piece 
of  wit  and  irony.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  “Essay 
on  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,”  (1733.) 

He  died  in  1735,  leaving  a son  George  and  two  daugh- 
ters. In  1751  appeared  “The  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,”  (2  vols. ;)  but  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  these  works  was  denied  by  his  son.  Referring  to 
the  writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
“ I think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He 
was  the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  phy- 
sician, a man  of  deep  learning,  and  a man  of  much  hu- 
mour.” (Boswell’s  “Life  of  Johnson.”)  His  benevo- 
lence and  integrity  are  highly  commended.  “ He  has 
more  wit  than  we  all  have,”  said  Swift,  “and  his  hu- 
manity is  equal  to  his  wit.” 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Swift’s  “ Letters.” 

Arbuthnot,  (Mariot,)  a British  admiral,  born  in 
1 71 1.  He  became  a post-captain  in  1747.  Having  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1779,  he  obtained 
the  chief  command  on  the  American  station,  and  was 
blockaded  by  Count  D’Estaing  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  He  co-operated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the 
capture  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  and 
became  an  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1793.  Died  in  1794. 

Arc,  Joan  d’.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Arc,  d’,  or  Arcq,  d’,  dtRk,  (Philippe  Auguste  de 
Sainte-Foix — deh  s&Nt'fwi',)  a French  historical  writer, 
published  a “ History  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,” 
( 1758,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Tulle,  in  1779. 

Arcade.  See  Arcadius. 

Arcadelt,  iR'kii-dSlt',  or  Arcadet,  tR'kt'dS',  (Jac- 
ques,) an  eminent  Dutch  or  Flemish  musician  and  com- 
poser. He  went  to  Rome  in  1536,  and  was  employed 
in  the  pontifical  chapel  in  1540.  He  composed  masses, 
madrigals,  etc. 

Arcadio,  aR-ld'de-o,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  medi- 
cal writer,  lived  in  Piedmont  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arcadio,  (Gian-Francesco,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Bistagno  ; died  about  1620. 

Ar-ca'dI-us,  [’Ap/cdiSioj,]  a Greek  grammarian,  born 
at  Antioch,  lived  about  200  A.D.  He  wrote  an  “Ono- 
masticon,”  which  is  praised  by  Suidas,  and  a “ Treatise 
on  Accents,”  which  is  extant. 

Arcadius,  [Gr.  ’Apxddtof;  Fr.  Arcade,  tR'kfd',] 
Emperor  of  the  East,  born  in  Spain  in  383  A.D.,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  at  his  death,  in 
395,  divided  the  empire,  leaving  the  eastern  part  to  Ar- 
cadius, and  the  western  part  to  nis  other  son,  Honorius. 
Byzantium  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  which 
included  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  etc.  Rufinus  be- 
came guardian  or  regent,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Theodosius,  but  was  assassinated  by  Gainas  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  (See  Gainas.)  Arcadius  was  a very 


weak  prince,  and  was  controlled  by  his  empress  Eudoxia. 
He  was  partial  to  the  orthodox  creed,  and  issued  edicts 
against  the  Arians.  Died  in  408  A.D.,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  son,  Theodosius  II. 

See  Socrates,  “Hisuiria  Ecclesiastical”  Sozomen,  “Hisiona 
Ecclesiastica ;”  Gibbon,  ‘‘History  of  the  Decline  and  tali  of  toe 
Roman  Empire.” 

Arcaeus,  ar-see'us,  (Franciscus,)  [Sp.  Francisco 
de  Arce,  frdn-thfcs'ko  dA  ak'si,]  a distinguished  Span- 
ish physician  and  surgeon,  born  at  Fresno  about  1494; 
died  probably  about  1575.  He  left  an  able  treatise  “On 
the  Treatment  of  Wounds,”  (1574,)  which  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  Dutch. 

Arcagna.  See  Orcagna. 

Arcano,  d’,  daR-ki'no,  (Mauro,  mdw'ro,)  commonly 
called  “ II  Mauro,”  a celebrated  burlesque  poet  of  Italy, 
was  born  of  a noble  family  of  Friuli  about  149a  He  was 
intimate  with  the  poet  Berni,  and  an  enemy  to  Aretiii. 
His  works  are  similar,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 
almost  equal,  to  those  of  Berni.  They  are  generally 
satirical,  and  are  censured  for  indecency  and  levity.  Diet! 
in  1536. 

Arcasio,  aR-ki'se-o,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Bisagno,  in  Piedmont,  in  1712,  was 
professor  of  law  at  Turin.  Died  in  1791. 

Arce,  de,  di  aR'thh,  (Don  Caledon  10,  kl-li-do'ne-o,) 
a Spanish  sculptor,  patronized  by  Charles  IV.,  born  at 
Burgos  in  1739  ; died  in  1795. 

Arce,  de,  (Francisco.)  See  Arc.eus. 

Arce,  de,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  sculptor,  who  executed 
in  1657  some  statues  for  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 

Arcere,  iR'saiR',  (Louis  Etienne.)  a French  eccle- 
siastic, poet,  and  historian,  bom  at  Marseilles  in  169S. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  Rochelle  and  of 
Aunis,”  (“Histoire  de  la  Rochelle  et  de  l’Aunis,”  2 
vols.,  1756-57.)  Died  in  1782. 

Arcesilas,  the  French  of  Arcesilaus,  which  see. 

Ar-ges-i-la'us,  [’ApKeaiAaoc,]  a Greek  painter  of  Paros 
whom  Pliny  calls  one  of  the  first  painters  in  encaustic. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Arcesilaus,  a Greek  sculptor,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Among  his  works  was  a statue  of  Diana,  on  which 
Simonides  tvrote  some  verses. 

Arcesilaus  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Cyrene,  was  extolled 
by  the  poet  Pindar.  Died  about  431  b.c. 

Arcesilaus,  [Gr.  ’ kpneoLhaog;  Fr.  ArcEsilas,  ir'si'ze'- 
las',]  a Greek  skeptical  philosopher,  born  at  Pitane,  or 
Pitana,  in  /Eolia,  in  316  B.C,  was  the  founder  of  the  New, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Middle  Academy.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Theophrastus  and  Polemo, 
and  admired  Plato,  but  modified  his  doctrines  so  much 
that  he  was  considered  as  the  head  of  a new  school 
He  opposed  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  and  main- 
tained that  man  knows  nothing  with  certainty. — that  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  deceitful.  His  oratorical  talents 
and  ingenuity  in  argument  are  highly  commended.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  left  anv  written  record  of  his  prin- 
ciples. He  used  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching,  was 
in  the  habit  of  maintaining  alternately  both  sides  of  an 
argument,  and  was  noted  for  the  keenness  of  his  replies. 
Died  in  241  b.c. 

Arcesilaus,  an  eminent  sculptor,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century  b.c.  “ His  models,”  savs 
Varro,  “ were  more  highly  prized  than  the  finished  works 
of  other  artists.”  Among  his  productions  was  a “ Venus 
Genitrix.” 

Arch,  (Joseph,)  a leader  of  various  movements  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England,  bom  in  1826.  In  1872  he  founded  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union. 

Ar-ehag'a-thus,  a Greek  surgeon,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  practice  of  surgery'  into  Rome.  He 
lived  about  220  B.C. 

Archange  de  Clermont,  UR'kflNzh'deh  klfR'mftN', 
a French  historian,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Archange  de  Rouen,  jtR'k&Nzh'  dgh  rwSN,  a French 
theologian,  lived  about  1690-1 70c. 

Ar-ehan'ge-lus  or  De  Archangelo,  d&  aR-kdn'- 
ji-lo,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Catania,  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Arch'bold.  (J.  F.,)  an  eminent  English  writer  on 
law,  of  the  present  o niury,  published  many  legal  works, 
which  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  among  which 
aie  a “Digest  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,”  (1813;) 
“The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Per- 
sonal Actions,”  (9th  edition,  1855  ;)  a “Summary  of  the 
Law  relative  to  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal 
Cases,”  etc.,  ( 18th  edition,  1856.) 

Arch'dale,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, was  originally  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  1694  he  became  Governor  of  Carolina,  or 
South  Carolina,  which  enjoyed  new  prosperity  under  his 
administration.  He  introduced  the  cultivatron  of  rice, 
and  wrote  a “ Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,” 

(1707-) 

See  Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  iii.  chap, 
xix. 

Arch'dall,  (Rev.  Mer'vyn,)  an  antiquary,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1723.  He  published  in  1786  “ Monasticon 
Hibernicum,”  or  a “ History  of  the  Abbeys,  Priories, 
and  other  Religious  Houses  in  Ireland.”  He  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  he 
died  in  1791. 

Arch-de'kin  or  Ars-de'kin,  (Richard,)  an  Irish 
Jesuit,  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  about  1619.  He 
published  a system  of  theology,  entitled  “ Controversies 
concerning  Faith  reduced  to  an  Easy  Method,”  (“Con- 
troversiae  Fidei  ad  facilem  Methodum  redacts,”  1617,) 
which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1693. 

Ar-ehe-bu'lus,  [Gr.  ’ApxqJov/.oc ; Fr.  Arciiehule, 
iR'shk'biil',]  a Greek  poet,  born  at  Thebes,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

Archedamus.  See  Archidemus. 

Ar-ehed'i-cus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  302  b.c. 

Ar-ehe-la'us,  [’ApxeAao^,]  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
race  of  Agidae,  began  to  reign  about  884  B.c. 

Archelaus,  a son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace, 
was  appointed  heir  to  the  kingdom  by  the  last  will  of 
his  father.  His  claim  was  disputed  by  his  brother 
Herod  Antipas,  who  had  many  partisans.  About  1 a.D. 
Archelaus  went  to  Rome  to  procure  the  recognition  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  who  divided  the  kingdom  and  decided 
that  Archelaus  should  rule  Judea  Proper,  Samaria,  and 
Idumea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  (“ruler  of  nations.”) 
He  was  banished  by  Augustus  for  cruelty  in  7 a.d. 
(See  Matthew  ii.  22.) 

Archelaus,  an  Egyptian  writer,  of  unknown  date, 
four  of  whose  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy. He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a work  called 
a “ Description  of  Strange  or  Curious  Animals,”  which 
is  not  extant 

Archelaus,  a Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a work  on  al- 
chemy, lived  probably  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

Archelaus,  a native  of  Cappadocia,  was  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  VI.  in  his  first  war 
against  the  Romans.  In  87  B.c.  he  led  a large  army  into 
Greece,  and  occupied  Athens,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
Suila.  He  defended  himself  in  the  Piraeus  in  a long  and 
famous  siege.  In  86  he  retired  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  Sulla  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus.  By 
order  of  his  sovereign,  he  signed  a treaty  of  peace  with 
Sulla  in  85  B.c.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans  in  81. 

Archelaus,  a son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
office  of  high-priest  of  Comana  about  63  b.c.  He  won 
the  hand  of  Berenice,  Queen  of  Egypt,  by  pretending  to 
he  a son  of  King  Mithridates.  Pie  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  and  killed  in  55  b.c.,  after  a reign  of  several 
months.  His  son  Archelaus  succeeded  him  as  high- 
priest,  and  was  deposed  by  Caesar  in  47  b.c. 

Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  a grand- 
son of  the  preceding  and  Glaphyra.  He  obtained  the 
throne  in  34  b.c.  by  the  favour  of  Mark  Antoiw,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra. 
Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  and  detained  until  his  death  in  17  A.D. 

Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Carrha,  in  Mesopotamia,  lived 
about  276  a.d.  He  challenged  Manes  the  heretic  to  a 
public  dispute,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted.  His 
account  of  this  disputation  was  highly  esteemed. 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  a son  and  suc- 


cessor of  Perdiccas  II.  He  reigned  from  413  to  399  b.c., 
and  encouraged  Greek  literature  and  arts  by  attracting 
to  his  court  several  eminent  poets  and  artists,  among 
whom  were  Euripides  and  Zeuxis.  Socrates  also  was 
invited  by  him,  but  declined  the  favour.  Archelaus  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Orestes. 

Archelaus  of  Miletus,  (or,  according  to  some  writers, 
of  Athens,)  a Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  about 
450  B.c.,  was  surnamed  Physicus,  because  he  directed 
his  attention  to  physical  rather  than  moral  science.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  an  instructor  of  Socrates 
at  Athens.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any,  are  entirely  lost, 
and  the  merits  of  his  system  are  not  well  understood. 
He  admitted  two  principles  of  generation — heat,  which 
moves,  and  cold,  which  remains  at  rest. 

Archenholz.  See  Arckenholtz. 

Archenholz,  aR'Ken-holts',  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a 
popular  German  writer  of  history,  etc.,  was  born  at  Dant- 
zic  in  1741.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain,  and  after  the  peace  of  1763 
spent  many  years  in  travelling  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a shrewd  observer 
and  agreeable  writer,  in  his  descriptive  work  called  “ Eng- 
land and  Italy,”  (2  vols.,  1785,)  often  reprinted.  Pie 
edited  for  about  twenty  years  the  “ Minerva,”  a success- 
ful historical  and  literary  journal  of  Hamburg,  which  was 
first  issued  in  1792.  Plis  “ History  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War”  (2  vols.,  1793)  was  very  popular,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  He  was  author  of  other 
histories.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Ar'cher,  (John,)  physician  to  Charles  II.  of  England, 
wrote  a book  called  “Every  Man  his  Own  Doctor,” 

(1673-) 

Archer,  (John  Wykeham,)  an  English  painter,  en- 
graver, and  antiquary,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  about 
1 806.  He  produced  several  hundred  drawings  or  sketches 
of  the  antiquities  of  London  and  its  environs,  and  a book 
entitled  “Vestiges  of  Old  London.”  Died  in  1864. 

Archer,  (Sir  Simon,)  an  English  antiquary  of  War- 
wickshire, born  in  1581  ; died  after  1654. 

Archer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  architect,  a disciple 
or  imitator  of  Vanbrugh,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  designed,  besides  other  works, 
St.  Philip’s  Church  at  Birmingham,  (1719,)  and  St.  John’s 
at  Westminster,  (finished  about  1728,)  a remarkable 
structure  of  stone,  which  has  been  compared  to  “ an 
elephant  lying  on  its  back,  with  its  legs  sprawling  in  the 
air.”  Died  in  1743. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Ar'cher,  (William  S.,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
in  Amelia  county,  Virginia,  in  1789.  He  was  a member 
of  Congress  from  1820  to  1835,  and  took  a leading  part 
in  all  matters  of  national  importance.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  Whigs  of 
Virginia  for  six  years,  daring  which  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Died  in  1855. 

Ar-ehes'tra-tus,  [’A px^orparog,]  an  Athenian  general, 
who  succeeded  Alcibiades  as  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
407  B.C. 

Archestratus,  [Fr.  Arcmestrate,  tbt'shSs'tRSt',]  a 
Greek  poet,  born  in  Sicily,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  350  b.c.  He  wrote  a poem  on  Gastronomy,  which 
is  lost.  His  descriptions  of  animals  were  accurate,  and 
were  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  “History  of  Animals.” 

Archevesque,  SRsh'vik',  (Hue,  Ini,)  a French  trou- 
badour of  the  thirteenth  century,  born  in  Normandy. 

Archiac,  d’,  diR'she-Sk',  (Etienne  Jules  Adolphe 
Desmier  de  Saint-Simon — dez'nie-JU  de-h  sSn'sc'- 
mdN',)  Vicomte,  a French  geologist,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1802.  He  published  “ Zizim,  or  the  Chivalry  of  Rhodes,” 
a romance,  (3  vols.,  1828.)  His  most  important  work  is 
a “Plistory  of  the  Progress  of  Geology  from  1834  to 
1851,”  in  French,  in  six  or  more  vols.,  (1847-56,)  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Ar-ehi'a-das  [’Apy/atingj  or  Ar-elii'a-des,  [’Apym- 
fipf,]  a Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
was  a friend  of  I’roclus. 

Ar'-ehl-as  [Gr.  ’Apymf]  of  Corinth,  founded  the  city 
of  Syracuse  about  733  b.c. 


c as^;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  11,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  K,  trilled;  S as  z;  fh  as  in  this.  (E3f"See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Archias  surnamed  the  Hunter  of  Fugitives 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  by  pursuing  the  Athenian 
orators  who  were  proscribed  by  Antipater  about  322  B.C. 

Arcliias,  (Au'lus  Licin'ius,)  an  accomplished  Greek 
poet  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  became  a resident  of  Rome  in 
102  B.c.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lucullus  and 
Cicero,  and  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Among  his  works  were  a poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  of 
Marius,  and  one  on  the  Mithridatic  war,  both  of  which 
are  lost.  His  right  of  citizenship  having  been  contested, 
Cicero  advocated  his  cause,  about  60  B.c.,  in  an  ad- 
mirable oration,  (“  Pro  Archia,”)  and  expressed  himself 
deeply  indebted  to  his  client  for  the  direction  of  his 
youthful  studies  and  the  development  of  his  mental 
powers.  About  thirty  epigrams,  of  little  merit,  bearing 
the  name  of  Archias,  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  actually 
written  by  him.  The  oration  of  Cicero  is  the  only  source 
of  information  respecting  him. 

See  Wallenius,  “Dissertatio  de  Aulo  Licinio  Archia,”  1806; 
Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque;”  Jacobs,  “Antho- 
logia  Grzeca.” 

Ar-ehl-da/mus  [’ApyMa/iOf]  I.,  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  probably  about  600  B.c.  He  was  one  of  the 
Proclid  (or  Eurypontid)  line. 

Archidamus  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a grandson  of 
Leotychides,  and  began  to  reign  about  470  B.C.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  he  commanded  an  army  which  in- 
vaded Attica  in  431  B.C. ; but  he  could  not  provoke  the 
Athenians  to  risk  a battle.  He  again  invaded  Attica  in 
428,  and  died  in  427  B.c. 

Archidamus  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a son  of  the 
great  Agesilaus.  In  367  b.c.  he  defeated  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians  in  a battle  which  was  called  “ the  tearless,” 
because  it  was  won  without  the  loss  of  a man  on  the 
Spartan  side.  He  resisted  with  success  the  attack  of 
Epaminondas  at  Sparta  in  362,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  361  B.C.  Having  passed  over  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  338  b.c.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Agis  III. 

Archidamus  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  a son  of 
Eudamidas.  He  was  defeated  near  Mantinea  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  in  296  b.c. 

Archidamus  V.,  the  last  king  of  Sparta  of  the  Pro- 
clid line,  was  a brother  and  successor  of  Agis  IV.,  who 
died  240  B.c.  According  to  Polybius,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleomenes  not  long  after  that  date. 

Arcnidamus,  a Greek  physician  mentioned  by  Ga- 
len, lived  probably  about  400  B.C. 

Ar-elii-de'mus,  a Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia,  lived  about  160  B.c.  He  was  author  of  a Greek 
work  “ On  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Matter.” 

Ar-ehig'e-nes,  [Gr.  'Ap^r/evr/f;  Fr.  ARCHioiiNE,  SiT- 
she'zhJpF,]  a celebrated  Greek  physician,  born  at  Apamea, 
Syria.  He  practised  in  Rome  with  great  success  in  the 
reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  (81-1 17  a.d.,)  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
extant.  Many  extracts  from  them  have  been  preserved 
by  Galen,  Oribasius,  and  others. 

Ar-ehll'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’ApyiAoyof ; Fr.  Archiloque, 
iR'she'lok',]  a celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet  and  satirist, 
born  in  the  island  of  Paros,  flourished  about  680  or  700 
b.c.  He  emigrated  to  Thasos  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
joined  the  Thasian  army,  but  fled  from  the  first  battle, 
and  threw  away  his  shield.  He  wrote  odes,  elegies,  and 
satires,  and  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  Iambic 
verse,  or  the  first  Greek  who  composed  Iambic  verses 
according  to  fixed  rules. 

“Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  Iambo.”* 

Horace,  “Art  of  Poetry.” 

The  invention  of  the  Epodic,  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  and 
other  forms  of  metre  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant.  According  to  Quintilian, 
he  was  a very  vigorous,  nervous,  versatile,  and  elegant 


* “Rage  armed  Archilochus  with  his  own  Iambics,” (/.».  Iambics 
of  his  own  invention.)  This  line  has  allusion  to  a generally  received 
but  doubtful  story,  that  Lvcam'bes,  having  promised  his  daughter 
Neobu'le  to  Archilochus,  afterwards  broke  nis  word  and  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  a more  wealthy  suitor.  This  exasperated  the  poet,  who 
wrote  against  the  father  and  daughter  an  invective  50  scathing  that 
they  hung  themselves  in  despair. 


writer.  Summa  in  eovis ; elegantes,  vibrantesque  senten- 
tia ; plurimum  sanguinis  et  nervorum.  He  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  severity  of  his  sarcasm.  Some 
ancient  critics  placed  him  above  all  other  poets  except 
Homer.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  was  killed  in  a 
battle  between  the  Parians  and  the  Naxians. 

See  MOller,  “ Literature  of  Ancient  Greece Bentley,  “ PhaJ- 
aris;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gratca;”  Bode,  “Geschichte  der 
lyrischen  Dichtkunst;”  Huschke,  “ Ltissertatio  de  Fabulis  Archiio- 
chi,”  1803. 

Archiloque.  See  Archilochus. 

Archimede.  See  Archimedes. 

Ar-chl-me'dea,  [Gr.  ’Afqr/zz/tV/f;  It  Archimede,  aR- 
ke-ma'dl;  Fr.  Archimede,  iR'she'mld',]  the  greatest 
geometer  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Syracuse, 
Sicily,  about  287  b.c,  and  was  of  Greek  extraction.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Conon  of  Egypt, 
and  a relative  of  Hieron  II.,  King  of  Syracuse.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Hieron  and  of  his 
son  Gelon.  Among  the  few  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  is  the  following.  He  was  consulted  by  the  king  in 
regard  to  a gold  crowm  which  the  latter  suspected  to  be 
alloyed  with  silver  by  a fraudulent  artificer.  While  he 
was  pondering  the  mode  of  detecting  this  fraud,  he  im- 
mersed himself  in  a full  bathing-tub,  and,  with  the  thought 
that  the  water  which  overflowed  must  be  equal  in  bulk 
to  his  body,  he  discovered  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
bulk  of  the  crown  compared  with  an  equally  heavy  mass 
of  pure  gold.  He  was  so  transported  with  joy  that  he 
ran  home  undressed,  exclaiming,  Eureka,  (or,  rather, 
Heureka,)  “ I have  found  it !” 

Archimedes  was  profoundly  versed  in  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics,  in  which  he  made  many  discoveries,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  several  powerful  machines.  Nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years  elapsed  after  his  discoveries 
before  any  progress  was  made  in  theoretical  mechanics. 
It  was  he  who  uttered  that  famous  saying,  A3c  -a  ara 
nal  tov  Koa/iov  Ktvrjau,  “ Give  me  where  I mav  stand,  and 
I will  move  the  world,”  (or  “ universe.”)  The  long  re- 
sistance of  Syracuse  to  the  Romans  under  Maroellns  is 
ascribed  to  the  warlike  engines  invented  by  Archimedes. 
The  story  that  he  burned  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of 
mirrors  is  discredited,  as  it  is  not  confirmed  by  Polybius, 
Livy,  or  Plutarch.  He  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse, 212  B.c.  Of  this  event  Plutarch  gives  several  ver- 
sions, one  of  which  is  as  follows:  A Roman  soldier 
entered  his  room  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Mar- 
cellus,  but  the  geometer  refused  to  do  so  until  he  had 
finished  his  problem,  and  the  soldier,  in  a passion,  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  him.  (See  article  “Marcellus,” 
in  Plutarch’s  “Lives.”)  He  left  a number  of  works, 
eight  of  which  are  extant,  viz. : “ On  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,”  (the  proportions  of  which  he  discovered  ;) 
“ The  Measurement  of  the  Circle,”  (in  which  he  proves 
that  the  circumference  is  to  the  diameter  nearly  as 
3.1428  to  1 ;)  “On  the  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Grav- 
ity of  Planes;”  “On  Conoids  and  Spheroids;”  “On 
Spirals;”  “The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola;”  “The 
Arenarius,”  (Fa/ruiry (;)  and  “On  Floating  Bodies.” 

“That  his  [Archimedes’]  intellect  was  of  the  very 
highest  order,”  says  Professor  Donkin,  of  Oxford,  “is 
unquestionable.  He  possessed  in  a degree  never  ex- 
ceeded, unless  by  New'ton,  the  inventive  genius  which 
discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry  and  finds  new  points 
of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects;  the  clearness  of 
conception  which  is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  com- 
plex phenomena  into  their  constituent  elements ; and 
the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought, 
without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.”  (See  article  “Archimedes,”  in  Smith’s  “Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.”) 

When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  found,  over- 
grown with  briers,  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  marked  by 
the  figure  of  a sphere  inscribed  in  a cylinder,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  discovery. 

Sec  G.  Libri,  " Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques  cn  Italic:”  Mazzi- 
CHEI.1.1,  “ Notizic  istoriche  c criticlii  intomo  alia  Vita  ed  Inveiuioni 
di  Archimede,”  1737;  Hf.nnert,  “Dissertation  sur  la  Vie  d’Archi- 
m&dc,"  1766 ; J.  A.  Schmidt,  “ Dissertatio  de  Archimede.”  1683;  Do- 
menico ScinX,  "Discorso  intomo  ad  Archimede,”  1823;  “Quarterly 
Review,”  vol.  iii. 

Ar-chl-meTus,  [’Apyq/i^.of,]  a Greek  poet,  flourished 


a,  e,  I,  d,  ft,  y,  long;  1,  i,  e,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  1, 6,  u,  f,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  far,  fill,  fit;  m£t;  ndt;  gfibd;  mobii; 
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about  225  B.c.  One  of  his  epigrams  is  preserved  by 
Athenaeus. 

Archinto,  aR-kin'to,  (Alessandro,)  a theologian, 
who  received  from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  count.  Died 
at  Milan  in  1567. 

Archinto,  (Alessandro,)  a Jesuit  and  writer,  born 
at  Milan  in  1577  ; died  in  1645. 

Archinto,  (Carlo,)  Count,  a learned  Italian  noble- 
man, born  at  Milan  in  1669.  He  founded  an  academy 
of  cavalieri,  (knights,)  (1702,)  and  an  association  called 
Societa  Palatina,  by  which  Muratori’s  great  work  was 
printed.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Tables  of 
Sciences  and  Arts.”  Died  in  1732. 

Archinto,  (Carlo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  writer,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Archinto,  (Filippo,)  Archbishop  of  Milan,  an  Italian 
theologian,  born  in  1500;  died  in  1558. 

Archinto,  (Filippo,)  Count,  an  Italian  jurist,  born 
at  Milan  in  1649.  He  held  several  high  offices.  Died 
about  1720. 

Archinto,  (Girolamo,)  born  at  Milan  about  1671, 
became  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  Died  in  1721. 

Archinto,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in 
1651.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  a cardinal 
in  1699.  Died  in  1712. 

Archinto,  (Ottavio,)  Count,  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Milan.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Milanese.  Died  in  1656. 

Ar-ehPnus,  [’Ap,yivof,J  an  Athenian,  who  with  Thra- 
sybu'lus  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants  in  403  B.c.  and  re- 
stored the  democracy.  According  to  Demosthenes,  he 
acted  the  principal  part  in  this  revolution,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a statesman  on  other  occasions. 

Ar-ehip'pus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  He  gained  a victory  with  one  of  his  comedies 
in  416  B.c.  His  most  celebrated  play  was  entitled  “ The 
Fishes.”  Only  small  fragments  of  "his  works  remain. 

See  Vossius,  “ De  Poetis  Gracis.” 

Archon,  iR'shiN',  (Louis,)  a French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  born  at  Riom  in  1645  ; died  in  1717. 

Ar-ehy'tas,  [Gr.  ’Apyuraf,]  an  eminent  Greek  philos- 
opher, mathematician,  and  general,  born  at  Tarentum, 
lived  about  350  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
sect,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  Plato  from  the 
anger  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant.  He  commanded  the 
army  of  Tarentum  for  seven  years,  and  perished  in  a 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  leaving  a high  reputa- 
tion for  public  and  private  virtue.  Archytas  passes  for 
one  of  the  first  who  applied  geometry  to  mechanics  and 
framed  powerful  machines  on  mathematical  principles. 
He  left  a number  of  works,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us.  Fragments  of  a treatise  “ On  Wisdom,”  ascribed  to 
him,  are  extant.  Horace  calls  him 

" maris  et  terra,  numeroque  carentis  arena?, 

Mensorem,”* 

in  an  ode  “Ad  Archytam,”  Carm.  i.  28. 

See  G.  Libri,  “ Histoire  des  Math^matiques  en  Italie  G.  Na- 
varra, “TenUmendeArchytacTarcntiniVita,”  i8zo;  O.  F.  Grui’pe, 
"Ueberdie  Fragmente  des  Archytas,  etc.,”  1840. 

Archytas,  a Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius. 

Archytas  of  Mitylene,  a writer  on  music,  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Arcimboldi,  aR-chim-bol'dee,  (Antonf.llo,)  an 
Italian  Hellenist  and  priest,  was  a son  of  Giovanni  An- 
gelo, noticed  below.  He  translated  some  works  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  into  Latin.  Died  in  1578. 

Arcimboldi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
writer,  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1484.  Died  in 
•491- 

Arcimboldi,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  born  in  1485,  published  a “ Catalogue  of  Heretics,” 
(*554-)  Died  in  1555. 

Arcimboldi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1533,  excelled  in  portraits.  He  worked  for  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  his  successor,  at  Prague. 
Died  in  1593. 


* “The  measurer  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  of  the  innumerable 
sands.” 


Arcimboldi,  (Guido  Antonio,)  brother  of  Gio- 
vanni the  cardinal,  became  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1488. 
Died  in  1497. 

Arcimboldi,  (Ottavio,)  a learned  prelate,  born  at 
Milan  in  1471,  was  versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Died  about  1503. 

Arcis,  iR'se',  (Marc,)  a French  sculptor,  born  at 
Toulouse,  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1684.  Died  about  1740. 

Arciszewski,  aRt-se-sh£v'ske,  (Christopher,)  a 
Polish  noble  and  general,  born  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  entered  the  Dutch  service  about 
1630,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Brazil  against  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  He  became  second  in  com- 
mand under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  Brazil,  in  1637.  Some 
authorities  state  that  he  was  Governor  of  Brazil.  Died 
at  Lissa  in  1656,  (or,  as  some  writers  state,  in  1668.) 

Arckenholtz  or  Arkenholz,  aR'ken-holts',  (Jo- 
hann,) a Swedish  historical  writer,  born  in  Finland  in 
1695.  He  published,  in  French,  “ Memoirs  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,”  (4  vols.,  1750-60,)  valuable  as  a col- 
lection of  materials,  but  not  well  written,  and  assisted 
Mauvillon  in  a “ History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,”  (1764.) 
Died  in  1777. 

See  Forth  A “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  J.  Arckenholtz,”  1781. 

Arco,  aR'ko,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  general  in  the  Im 
perial  army,  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  1 704. 

Arco,  d’,  dak'ko,  (Giambattista  Gherardo,)  an 
Italian  political  economist,  born  at  Arco  in  1739.  Fie 
became  a resident  of  Mantua,  and  wrote  a number  of 
works,  among  which  are  “ The  Influence  of  Commerce 
on  Talents  and  Customs,”  (“  Costumi,”)  and  “On  the 
Political  and  Economical  Relations  between  the  City 
and  the  Country  belonging  to  it,”  (“  Dell’  Armonia  poh- 
tico-economica  tra  la  Citta  e il  suo  Territorio,”  (1771.) 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Died  in  1791. 

Arco,  d’,  (Niccol6,)  Count,  a good  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Arco,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1479.  He  was  learned  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  was  intimate  with  Annibal 
Caro,  Fracastor,  and  Paolo  Giovio.  A volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1546.  His  “Dirge  for  the 
Death  of  his  Mother,”  (“Naenia  de  Morte  Matris,”) 
which  resembles  Cowper’s  “Lines  on  his  Mother’s  Pic- 
ture,” is  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1546. 

Arco,  del,  d£l  aR'ko,  (Alonso,)  a Spanish  painter, 
who  was  a deaf-mute,  called  El  Sordillo  del  Pereda, 
§1  soR-ddl'yo  del  pi-ra'DR,  (“The  Little  Deaf  Man  of 
Pereda,”)  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1625.  He  studied 
under  Pereda,  was  a good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  por- 
traits. His  master-piece,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the 
“Baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.”  Died  in  1700. 

Arcoleo,  aR-ko-la'o,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Candia,  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Arqon,  d’,  diidsdN',  (Jean  Claude  Ei.£onore  le 
Michaud — leh  me'sho',)  a French  military  engineer, 
born  at  Pontarlier  in  1 733,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war.  Fie  was  the  inventor  of  floating 
batteries,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  1782,  al- 
though they  proved  unsuccessful  in  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar. These  vessels,  the  decks  of  which  were  covered 
with  a shell-proof  blindage  forming  two  inclined  planes, 
presented  to  the  guns  of  the  fort  a thick  layer  ( cuirasse) 
of  green  wood,  partly  defended  by  an  armour  of  cables. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Political  and  Military 
Considerations  on  Fortifications,”  (1795.)  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Senate.  Died  in 
1800. 

See  Dkinkwater,  “Account  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar;”  Girod- 
Chantrans,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  General  d’Argon,”  (1801.) 

Ar-eo-na'tus,  (Jerome,)  a German  poet,  born  in  Si- 
lesia in  1553;  died  in  1599. 

Arconi,  d’,  dtR'ko'ne',  (C£sar,)  a French  writer  on 
physical  science  and  theology,  was  born  at  Viviers ; died 
in  1681. 

Arconville,  d’,  diR'l^N'vil',  (Marie,)  a learned 
French  authoress,  born  in  1720.  She  published  many 
works,  among  which  were  romances,  poems,  biogra- 
phies, and  a “ History  of  Francis  II.  of  France,”  (2  vols.,. 
1783.)  Died  in  1805. 
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Arcos,  ait'kAs,  (Don  Rodrigo  Poiiz  de  Leon — 
pAnth  di  lil-dn',)  Duke  OK,  a Spaniard  who  was  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1646.  His  exactions  pro- 
voked a formidable  insurrection  in  1647,  (see  Masani- 
ELLO,)  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  concessions  to  the 
people.  Don  Juan  of  Austria  in  the  mean  time  was  sent 
with  a fleet  to  enforce  the  royal  authority,  and  the  fight 
was  renewed  between  his  troops  and  the  Neapolitans, 
who  proclaimed  a republic.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was 
removed  from  office  about  the  end  of  1647,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  disgrace. 

See  Leo  and  Botta,  “Histoire  d’ltalie." 

Arc-ti'nus  [’A pKTlvog]  of  Miletus,  an  ancient  Greek 
epic  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  700  b.c. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works, 
among  which  was  a poem  called  “ zEthiopis,”  are  all 
lost. 

Arcudi,  aR-koo'dee,  (Alessandro  Tommaso,)  an 
Italian  satirical  writer,  born  at  Galatina,  in  Naples,  in 
1655,  wrote  “ The  Anatomy  of  Hypocrites,”  (1699.)  Died 
in  1718. 

Ar-cu'di-us  or  Arcudio,  aR-koo'de-o,  (Peter,)  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  born  at  Corfu  about  1570.  He 
was  sent  by  the  pope  to  Poland  and  Muscovy,  where  he 
laboured  as  a missionary  about  twenty  years.  He  wrote 
in  Greek  “On  the  Harmony  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Churches  in  the  Use  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,”  (2d  edi- 
tion, 1619.)  Died  about  1635. 

Ar-cuPphus,  written  also  Arculf  and  Arculfe,  a 
French  or  Gallic  priest  who  visited  and  explored  the  Holy 
Land  about  650  a.d.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  writ- 
ten by  Adomnan. 

Arcussia,  d’,  dtR'kii'se-S',  (Charles,)  a French 
gentleman,  born  in  Provence  about  1548,  was  known  as 
the  author  of  a work  on  Falconry,  (1598,)  which  had 
great  success.  Died  in  1617. 

Arcy,  d’.  See  D’Arcy,  (Patrick.) 

Ar-da-bu'rl-us,  [Gr.  ’Apda8ovpmc,\  a general  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  father  of  Aspar,  commanded  an 
Imperial  army  which  invaded  Persia  in  422  a.d.  and  be- 
sieged Nisibis  without  success. 

Ardaslieer.  See  Ardsileer. 

Ardell,  (James  Mac.)  See  MacArdell. 

Arclemahs,  aR-di-mins',  (Teodoro,)  a Spanish  ar- 
chitect and  painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1664.  He  was 
appointed  cabinet-painter  to  the  king  about  1 704.  He 
designed  the  principal  part  of  the  palace  and  collegiate 
church  of  San  Udefonso.  Died  in  1726. 

Ar'den,  (Edward,)  an  English  gentleman  and  Ro- 
man Catholic,  a third-cousin  to  Mary  Arden  the  mother 
of  Shakspeare,  was  born  in  1531.  In  1583  Arden  was 
executed  on  a charge  of  treason,  with  his  son-in-law 
Somerville.  Many  persons  believed  that  Arden  was  in- 
nocent, and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  enmity  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  He 
left  a son  Robert,  who  was  a lawyer. 

Arden,  (John.)  See  Ardern. 

Arden,  (Richard  Pepper,)  Lord  Alvanley,  an 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  born  at  Bredbury,  near 
Stockport,  in  1745.  He  became  a personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  William  Pitt,  and  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  in  1782.  Having  resigned  when  Fox  and  Lord 
North  came  into  power  in  1783,  he  was  reappointed  to 
that  office  about  the  end  of  the  same  year  by  Pitt.  He 
was  attorney-general  from  1 784  to  1 788,  and  was  made 
master  of  the  rolls  in  the  latter  year.  In  1801  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Eldon  as  lord  chief-justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  was  created  a peer,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Alvanley.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Ardene,  iR'd&n',  (Esprit  Jean  de  Rome,  gs'pRe' 
zh6N  deh  rom,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1684.  He  published  a collection  of  Fables  in  verse, 
(1747,)  and  wrote  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  verses, 
vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1748. 

Ardfene,  (Jean  Paulde  Rome,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Marseilles  in  1689,  was  a priest  and  hor- 
ticulturist. He  published  treatises  on  “ Tulips,”  (1760,) 
“ Carnations,”  ( 1 767,)  and  other  plants  ; also  a work  on 
gardening  and  rural  economy,  called  the  “ Rural  Year,” 


(“Annee  champetre,”  3 vols.,  1769,)  which  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  on  those  subjects.  Died  in  1769. 

Ardenne,  d’,  dividin',  [LaL  Akduen'na,]  (Klma- 
cle,  reh-mtkl',)  a Latin  poet,  born  near  Maubeuge 
about  1480.  1 le  was  secretary  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 

He  wrote,  besides  other  mediocre  poems,  “ Paiamedes,” 
a drama,  (1512.) 

Ardente,  ait-dSn' ti,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Faenza,  worked  mostly  at  Turin.  He  painted 
portraits  and  history  with  success.  Among  his  work* 
are  a “Conversion  of  Saint  Paul”  and  a “Baptism  of 
Christ.”  Died  in  1595. 

Ar  dern,  (John,;  or  Johannes  de  Arderne,  an 
eminent  English  surg  on.  He  made  some  important 
improvements  in  surgery,  and  wrote  several  works,  01. r 
of  which  is  a “ Treatise  on  Fistula,”  (1588.) 

Ar'derne,  (James,)  an  English  clergyman,  founded  a 
library  at  Chester.  Died  in  1691. 

Ardha-Nari.  See  Siva. 

Aadeschir.  See  Akdsheer. 

Ar'dt-ces  of  Corinth,  an  ancient  Greek  painter,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  painted  monochromatic  pictures. 

Ardingelli,  (Niccolo,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  whom 
Pope  Paul  III.  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  a peace 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Died  in  1547. 

Arditi,  (Luigi,)  a mu  ical  composer,  bum  at  Cresan- 
tino  in  1825.  Alter  filling  the  post  of  musical  conducter 
in  various  places  in  Italy  arid  America,  he  came  to 
London  in  1857,  and  was  appoimed  musical  director  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  In  addition  to  several  songs. 
Signor  Arditi  has  composed  the  operas  of  “ La  Spin,” 
and  “ La  Bacio,”  and  various  pieces  for  the  violin, 

Ardoina,  aR-do-ee'nS,  (Anna  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poetess,  born  in  1672,  was  a daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Palizzo.  Died  in  1700. 

Ardsheer  (Ardshir  or  Ardeschir)  Babegan,  ard- 
sheer' M'b§h-gin',  a famous  king  of  Persia,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sassanides,  was  a man  of  humble 
origin.  He  rebelled  against  King  Artabanus  or  Arda- 
van,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle.  After  he 
had  extended  the  limits  of  Persia  by  conquests,  he 
reigned  many  years  in  peace,  and  had  a wide  reputation 
for  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  maxims  are  still  preserved 
by  the  Persians.  He  died  probably  about  260  a.d.,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Shapur  or  Sapor.  He  was 
called  Artaxerxes  by  the  Greeks. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia  ;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Ardshir  (or  Ardsheer)  Darazdast  See  Artax- 
erxes Longimanus. 

Ardueuna.  See  Ardenne. 

Arduin,  ard'win,  Ardoin,  or  Ardoino,  aR-do-ee'no, 
sometimes  written  Ardouin  and  Ardwig,  King  of 
Italy,  was  chosen  by  several  Italian  nobles  as  successor 
to  Otho  III.  in  1002.  War  ensued  between  him  and 
Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  became  master  of 
Milan  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy.  Died  in  1015. 

See  Provan  A,  “ Studj  critichi  sovra  la  Storia  d’llalia  a’  tempi  del 
Re  Ardoino,”  1849;  Muratori,  "Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Ai  duini,  aR-doo-ee'nee,  or  Arduiuo,  aR-doo-ee'no, 
(Luigi,)  an  Italian  agriculturist,  bom  at  Padua  about 
1750.  He  became  professor,  at  Padua,  of  rural  economv, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  that  science.  Died  in  1S33. 

Arduini,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  botanist,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Verona.  He  published  in 
1 766  a work  on  the  culture  and  use  of  plants  employed 
in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 

Arduiuo,  aR-doo-ee'no,  (Maestro,)  a Venetian  sculp- 
tor and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ar'dys,  [Gr.  ’Apthf,]  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded  his 
father  Gygcs  about  6S0  B.C,  and  reigned  about  forty- 
nine  years. 


1506. 

Areius,  (the  heresiarch.)  See  Arius. 

A-rei'us,  |Gr.  ’Apztof,]  a Stoic  philosopher  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  a friend  and  preceptor  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Arellano,  de,  di  1-rel-yl'no,  (Gil  Ramirez,)  a Span- 
ish antiquary  of  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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Aregio,  S-ra'nc-o,  (Pablo,)  a skilful  Spanish  painter, 
born  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  painted  subjects  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  about 
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tury.  He  wrote  “ Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Grandeur 
of  the  Counts  of  Aguilar,”  (“  Memorial  en  justification 
de  la  Grandeza  antigua  de  los  Condes  de  Aguilar,”) 
which  is  a model  in  its  kind. 

Arellano,  de,  (Juan,)  the  best  Spanish  flower-painter 
of  His  time,  was  born  in  1614.  Died  at  Madrid  in  1676. 

A-rel'11-us,  a Roman  painter,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  The  senate  ordered  his  pictures  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  temples  because  he  took  courtesans  as 
his  models. 

Aremberg,  i'rem-beRG,(  Auguste  Marie  Raymond,) 
Prince  of,  a son  of  Karl  Leopold,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1753.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
States-General  in  1789,  and  favoured  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution.  About  1792  he  emigrated  to  Austria, 
in  the  army  of  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  a friend  of  Mirabeau.  Died  in  1833. 

Aremberg,  (John  of  Ligne,)  Count,  a general 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  probably  born  in  Flanders. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Friesland  and  Overyssel 
bv  Philip  II.,  and  took  sides  against  the  Prince  of  Orange 
about  1563.  In  1567  he  commanded  a small  army  sent 
by  Alva  against  the  French  Huguenots.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  a battle  at  Groningen  in  May,  1568. 

See  Motlev,  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

Aremberg,  (Leopold  Philipp  Karl  Joseph  von 
Ligne,)  Duke  of,  a general  born  at  Mons  in  1690,  was 
the  father  of  Karl  Leopold,  noticed  below.  He  fought 
for  Austria  at  Malplaquet  in  1 709,  and  as  major-general 
contributed  to  Prince  Eugene’s  victory  at  Belgrade  in 
1717.  In  1737  he  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  He  com- 
manded an  army  of  Maria  Theresa  in  the  war  which 
began  in  1741.  Died  in  1754. 

Aremberg,  von,  fon  d'rem-bSRG,  (Karl  Leopold,) 
a field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  Aus- 
trians at  Hochkirchen  in  1758,  and  was  defeated  by 
Wiinsch  in  1759. 

Arena,  d-ra'ni,  (Bartolommeo,)  a politician,  born  in 
Corsica  about  1760.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1 792,  and  was  a partisan  of  the 
Revolution  and  an  enemy  of  Paoli.  As  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  opposed  Bonaparte  in  the 
contest  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  1799,  after  which  he  lived 
in  exile.  Died  at  Leghorn  about  1830. 

Arena,  (Giuseppe,)  a conspirator,  born  in  Corsica, 
was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  served  as  adjutant- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796.  In  October 
or  November,  1801,  he  was  arrested  at  the  Opera  as  an 
accomplice  of  Ceracchi  and  others  in  a conspiracy  to 
kill  Napoleon,  and  was  executed  in  1802. 

Arena,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
flourished  between  1725  and  1750. 

Arena,  d-ra'ni,  or  Harena,  (Jacobus,)  a Belgian  or 
Italian  jurist,  born  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  taught  civil  law  at  Padua  in  1300.  He  wrote  several 
legal  works,  which  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arena,  d’,  d&'rk'ni',  (Antoine,)  the  Latinized  name 
of  La  Sable,  (li  sSbl,)  a French  jurist  and  macaronic 
poet,  born  at  Souliers,  near  Toulon.  Died  in  1544. 

Arenales,  i-ri-ni'lSs,  (Jos£,)  a South  American  ge- 
ographer, was  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1833. 

Arend,  A'rfnt,  or  Arents,  i'rSnts,  (Balthasar,)  a 
son  of  Caius,  noticed  below,  born  in  Holstein  about 
1640,  was  a minister,  and  published  several  works,  chiefly 
sermons.  Died  in  1687. 

Arend  or  Arents,  (Caius  or  Kay,)  a German  or- 
thodox divine,  born  in  Holstein  in  1614.  He  was  min- 
ister at  Gliickstadt  from  1661  to  1678,  and  afterwards  at 
Meldorf.  He  published  several  sermons.  Died  in  1691. 

Arends,  A'rSnts,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Dort 
■n  1738-  He  painted  marine  pieces  and  other  subjects, 
at  his  native  place  and  Middelburg,  with  success.  Died 
m 1805. 

Arends,  written  also  Arents,  (Thomas,)  a Dutch 
nierchant  and  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1652.  He 
composed  fugitive  poems  and  dramas.  Died  in  1700. 


Arendt,  A'rSnt,  (Martin  Frederik,)  a Danish  anti- 
quary, born  at  Altona  in  1769*  He  traversed  many 
countries  of  Europe  on  foot  in  order  to  investigate  anti- 
quities, copy  runic  inscriptions,  etc.,  having  no  resources 
but  the  bounty  of  strangers.  He  wrote  several  short 
antiquarian  treatises.  Died  near  Venice  in  1824. 

Arensbeck,  a'rens-bSk',  (Peter  Dietrich,)  a Swe- 
dish linguist,  was  minister  of  a church  at  Stockholm, 
and  teacher  of  Oriental  languages.  Died  in  1673. 

Arents.  See  Arend. 

Ar'e-sas,  [’Apfcraf,]  a Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
lived  in  Italy,  and  succeeded  Tydas  as  head  of  the  school. 

Aresi,  A-ra/see,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  emi- 
nent as  a preacher  and  writer,  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
1574.  He  became  Bishop  of  Tortona  in  1620.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  “ Sacred  Emblems,”  etc.,  (“  Imprese  sacre 
con  triplicati  Discorsi  illustrate,”  1613.)  He  afterwards 
enlarged  it  to  seven  volumes,  (1621-35.)  Died  in  1644. 

Areson,  A'reh-son,  (Jon,)  a bishop  and  poet  of  Ice- 
land, born  in  1484.  He  became  Bishop  of  Iceland  in 
1522,  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
establish  the  Protestant  religion  in  that  island.  Having 
taken  up  arms  against  the  king,  he  was  defeated  and  put 
to  death  in  1550. 

Aresti,  A-rSs'tee,  (Floriano,)  an  Italian  composer 
of  operas,  born  at  Bologna,  lived  about  1700. 

Aretaeus,  Ar-e-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’Aperaiof;  Fr.  Ar£t£e, 
A'rA'tA',]  an  eminent  Greek  medical  writer,  born  prob- 
ably in  Cappadocia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a work  in  eight  books  on 
the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Acute  and  Chronic 
Affections,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  highly  prized  for 
its  matter  and  the  elegance  of  its  style.  His  work  has 
often  been  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  since  1552. 

See  Sprengel,  “Histoire  de  la  Mtkiecine Suringar,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Aretseo  medico,”  1837. 

Ar'e-tas,  [Gr.  ’A pfra;,]  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia,  who  reigned  between  170  and  40  B.c.  One 
of  these  defeated  Antiochus  XII.  about  90  B.c.,  and 
afterwards  gained  a victory  over  Alexander  Jannaeus. 

One  king  of  this  name  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Antipas.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  Aretas  who 
reigned  in  Damascus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  escaped  from 
that  city.  (See  II.  Corinthians  xi.  32.)  He  waged  war 
against  Herod  Antipas,  who,  having  been  defeated,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  latter  ordered 
Vitellius  to  march  against  Aretas ; but  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, in  37  A.D.,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 

A-re'te,  [Gr.  ’A pyn?,]  a daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Aristippus,  was  versed  in  philosophy,  which  she  learned 
of  her  father.  She  had  a son,  Aristippus,  who  was  sur- 
named  M T/rpoStdaKTo;,  (i.e.  “Mother-taught.”) 

Aretee.  See  Aretzeus. 

Ar-e-thu'sa,  [Gr.  ’ApeOovoa;  Fr.  A r£thuse,  S/rA/- 
tiiz',]  a Nereid  and  an  attendant  of  Diana,  was,  accord- 
ing to  a poetical  legend,  beloved  and  pursued  by  Alpheus, 
and  was  changed  into  a fountain  in  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 
cuse. (See  Alpheus.)  She  was  invoked  by  Virgil  as  a 
source  of  poetical  inspiration,  (Eclogue  x.  1.) 

Aretin  or  Aretino,  (Bernardo.)  See  Accolti. 

Aretin,  von,  fon  fi'reh-teen',  (Johann  Adam  Chris- 
toph Joseph,)  Baron,  a Bavarian  diplomatist,  born  at 
Ingolstadt  in  1769.  He  represented  Bavaria  in  the 
Germanic  Diet  at  Frankfort  from  1817  until  his  death, 
and  published,  besides  a few  other  works,  a “ Manual 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,”  (1793.)  Died  in  1822. 

Aretin,  von,  (Johann  Christoph  Anton  Maria,) 
Baron,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1772  or  1773.  He  became  aulic  counsellor  at 
Munich  in  1793,  and  vice-president  of  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1804.  He  published  many  and  va- 
rious works,  among  which  are  a “History  of  the  Jews  in 
Bavaria,”  (1803,)  and  an  “Introduction  to  Mnemonics,” 
(1810.)  Died  n.  1824. 

Aretin,  von,  (Johann  Georg,)  Baron,  a German 
writer  on  rural  economy,  born  in  1771,  was  a brother  of 
the  preceding. 

Aretin,  von,  (Karl  Maria,)  Baron,  a German  his- 
torian, born  at  Munich  in  1796,  was  a son  of  Johann 
Christoph  Anton  Maria,  noticed  above.  He  was  ap- 
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pointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  Bavaria,  and  privy 
counsellor.  Among  his  works  is  a “ History  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.,”  (1842.) 

Aretino,  A-rA-tee'no,  [Lat.  Areti'nus;  Fr.  Ar£tin, 
t'rA'tAN',]  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  jurisconsult  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  born  at  Arezzo.  His  family  name  was 
Gambiglioni.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  and  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Misdemeanours  and 
Crimes,”  (“Tractatus  de  Maleficiis,”  1472,)  and  other 
works,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  He  died  after  1450. 

Aretino,  (Carlo.)  See  Marsuppini,  (Carlo.) 

Aretino,  (Francesco.)  See  Accolti. 

Aretino,  (Leonardo.)  See  Bruni. 

Aretino,  [Lat.  Areti'nus;  Fr.  Ar£tin,]  (Pietro,) 
a satirical  Italian  writer,  surnamed  the  Scourge  of 
Princes,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1492.  He  had  superior 
talents,  but  little  learning.  In  1527  he  became  a resi- 
dent of  Venice,  and  wrote  a libel  on  Pope  Clement  VII., 
then  imprisoned  or  besieged  by  the  Imperialists.  He 
associated  with  eminent  authors  and  artists,  and  corre- 
sponded with  several  monarchs  of  Europe,  among  whom 
were  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
from  whom  he  received  a pension.  His  conduct  was 
extremely  licentious  and  venal.  He  wrote  numerous 
works,  among  which  were  Dialogues,  Comedies,  Letters, 
(6  vols.,  1538-57,)  Sonnets,  and  other  poems.  He  died 
at  Venice  (where  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  was 
passed)  in  1557. 

See  Berni,  “Vita  di  P.  Aretino,”  1537;  Dujardin,  “Vie  de 
Pierre  Ar^tin,”  1750;  Mazzuchelli,  “Vitadi  Pietro  Aretino,”  1763; 
Dubois-Fontanelle,  “ Vie  de  Pierre  Aretin,"  1768. 

Aretino,  (Spinello,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Arezzo  about  1315.  He  adorned  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other  churches  of  Florence, 
with  frescos.  Those  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  same  city,  are 
still  preserved.  The  “ History  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,” 
in  the  town-hall  of  Sienna,  is  called  his  principal  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  he  was  a better  painter  than 
Giotto.  Died  about  1400. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Aretius,  a-ree'she-tjs,  [Ger.  pron.  A-rSt'se-Cis,]  (Bene- 
dict,) a Swiss  Calvinist  theologian  and  botanist,  born 
at  Berne.  He  became  professor  of  languages  and  theo- 
logy at  that  city  about  1563.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Theological  Problems,”  (“Problemata 
Theologica,”  1574,  often  reprinted,)  and  a “ Description 
of  the  Mountains  Stockhorn  and  Niesen,  and  the  Plants 
growing  on  the  Same,”  (1561.)  He  was  a friend  of  Con- 
rad Gesner.  Died  in  1574. 

Aretius,  (Claudius  Marius.)  See  Arezzo. 

Aretusi,  i-ri-too'see,  (Cesare,)  also  called  Cesare 
Modenese,  (mo-di-na'sA,)  a skilful  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Mddena  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Bologna)  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  imitated  with  suc- 
cess the  style  of  various  masters.  His  copy  of  Cor- 
reggio’s “Notte”  is  highly  commended.  Died  at  Parma 
about  1610. 

Areus,  a'rus  or  a're-us,  [Gr.  ’Aprfif,]  I.,  King  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  grandfather  Cleomenes  II.  in  309  B.c.  He 
repulsed  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  attacked  Sparta 
in  272  B.C.  He  was  slain  at  Corinth  in  265,  in  a battle 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Acrotatus. 

Areus  II.  of  Sparta,  a son  of  Acrotatus,  died  while 
still  a child,  about  256  B.c. 

Arevalo.  See  Cano  de  Arevalo. 

Arezzo,  A-r2t'so,  (Claudio  Mario,)  [Lat.  Are'tius, 
Clau'dius  Ma'rius,]  a learned  Italian,  who  was  a native 
of  Syracuse  and  lived  about  1550.  He  was  imperial 
historian  to  Charles  V.,  whose  armies  he  followed  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“Cnorographia  sive  de  Situ  Sicilia:  Libellus,”  (1537,)  a 
description  of  Sicily. 

Arezzo,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  in  Tus- 
cany in  1756,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  sent  to  Saint  Petersburg  by  the  pope  in  1801  to 
negotiate  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  Vice-Governor  of 
Rome,  and  arrested  by  the  French.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  Corsica,  whence  he  escaped  in  1813,  and  was  created 
a cardinal  in  1816.  Died  in  1833. 


Arezzo,  (F.  M.)  Sec  Casinl 

Arezzo,  d’,  di-rdt'so,  (Betkico,  bA-tRee'ko,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  pulpit  orator 
and  writer  on  theology,  born  in  1553  ; died  in  1616. 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Guittonk,  gwi-t-to'nA,)  a poet  who  is 
called  one  of  the  founders  of  Italian  poetry,  and  of 
whose  life  little  is  known.  He  wrote  thirty-eight  son- 
nets, several  canzoni,  and  a number  of  letters  in  prose. 
His  sonnets  are  remarkable  for  regularity  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Petrarch  ranked  him  with  Dante  and  Cino  da 
Pistoja.  Died  in  1294. 

See  GinouknA,  “ Histoire  Littiraire  d’lulie.” 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Guv.)  See  Guv. 

Arezzo,  d’,  (Scipione  Burali-boo-ri'lee,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  born  near  Gaeta  in  1 5 1 1.  He  employed  his 
great  influence  with  success  against  the  introduction  A 
the  Inquisition  into  Italy.  Died  about  1577. 

Arfe,  de,  di  aR'fi,  written  also  Arphe  or  Darphe 
(Henrique,)  a silversmith,  born  in  Germany  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  removed  to  Spain.  He 
made  silver  tabernacles,  designed  with  great  taste,  for 
the  cathedrals  of  Leon,  Cordova,  and  Toledo.  His  son 
Antonio  was  also  a skilful  artist  and  worker  in  silver. 

Arfe,  de,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  sculptor,  bom  at  Seville 
in  1603,  made  statues  of  silver  for  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  Died  in  1666. 

Arfe  y Villafane,  de,  di  aR'fi  e vil-yi-fl'ni,  (Juan.) 
a son  of  Antonio,  was  born  at  Leon  in  1535.  He  de- 
signed the  tabernacles  of  Avila,  (1571,)  Seville,  (1587,) 
and  Osmas,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Spai  i, 
and  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  the  EscuriaL 
He  wrote  “ Assayer  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Stones,”  (“Qui- 
latador  de  Oro,  Plata  y Piedras,”  1572.) 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Hlstorico.” 

Arfian,  de,  di  aR-fe-in',  (Antonio,)  an  excellent 
Spanish  fresco-painter,  a pupil  of  Luis  de  Vargas, 
flourished  at  Seville  about  1550.  His  son  Alonzo  wa* 
also  an  able  painter. 

Argaiz,  de,  di  aR-glth',  (Gregorio,)  a Spanish  monk 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a History  of  the  Span- 
ish Church,  (1667,)  derived  from  spurious  documents 
fabricated  by  himself. 

Ar'gall,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
London,"  graduated  at  Oxford  about  1565.  He  wrote 
“ Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Logic,”  (“  Introductio  ad 
Artem  Dialecticam,”  1605.)  Died  in  1606. 

Argali,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Among  his  works  is  a poem  called 
“The  Bride’s  Ornaments,”  (1621.) 

Argali,  (Samuel,)  an  English  adventurer,  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1572.  He  was  deputy-governor  of  Virginia 
for  two  years,  (1617-19)  and  was  accused  of  many  acts 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  Died  in  1639. 

Argand,  SR'gON',  (Aim 6,  i'mi',)  a Swiss  chemist, 
born  at  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Argand  lamp.  The 
wick  of  this  lamp  is  in  the  form  of  a hollow  cylinder, 
through  which  a current  of  air  passes.  He  made  the 
first  model  of  the  lamp,  in  England,  in  17S2,  and  added 
a glass  chimney  to  it.  A person  named  Quinquet  de- 
prived him  of  tne  profit  of  the  invention.  Died  in  1S03. 

Argelander,  aR'geh-lin'der,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
August,)  an  eminent  Prussian  astronomer,  born  at  Me- 
mel  in  1 799.  He  was  a pupil  of  Bessel,  and  afterwards 
his  assistant  in  the  Observatory  of  Kbnigsberg.  In 
1823  he  became  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Abo, 
Finland,  which  was  removed  to  Helsingfors  about  1832. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Bonn  in 
1837,  and  published  a good  celestial  atlas,  entitled 
“Uranometria  Nova,”  (1843.)  Continuing  the  great 
work  of  Bessel,  he  determined  the  position  of  22,000 
stars,  which  he  made  known  in  his  “ Observations  at  the 
Observatory  of  Bonn,”  (1846.) 

For  many  years  he  was  employed  in  observing  the 
variations  in  the  luminosity  and  apparent  magnitude  of 
certain  fixed  stars.  He  also  demonstrated  the  theory 
that  the  solar  system  has  a progressive  motion  in  abso- 
lute space.  Died  in  1875. 

Argellati,  aR-jSl-lS'tcc,  (Fn.irro,)  a learned  and  meri- 
torious Italian  writer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1685.  He 
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assisted  Muiatoii  in  the  publication  ol  his  ’‘Kerim 
Jtahcarum  Scriptores,”  and  edited  oi  republished  the 
works  of  several  Italian  authors.  He  was  the  author 
of  “ Library  of  Milanese  Writers,”  (“  Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Meaiolanensium,”  2 vols.,  1745,)  and  of  a few 
other  works.  Died  in  1755. 

Argellati,  (Francesco,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1712.  He  studied  law,  and  took  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  in  1736.  In  1740  he  became  a royal  en- 
gineer. He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Practice  at 
the  Venetian  Bar,”  (“  Pratica  del  F010  Veneto,”  1737,) 
and  a “ History  of  the  Origin  of  Science  and  Literature,” 
(1st  vol.,  1743;  the  other  volumes  were  never  finished.) 
Died  in  1754. 

Argens,  d’,  dfR’zh&N',  (Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer — 
deh  bwd'yi7,)  Marquis,  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Aix, 
in  Provence,  in  1704.  He  served  in  the  army  until  a fall 
from  his  horse,  after  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  disabled 
him.  Having  written  his  famous  “Jewish  Letters” 
(“Lettres  Juives,”  6 vols.,  1738-42)  and  “Chinese  Let- 
ters,” (6  vols.,  1739-42,)  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  appointed  him  chamberlain 
and  director  of  belles-lettres  in  the  Academy.  D’Argens 
was  one  of  the  intimate  associates  of  that  king.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Philosophy  of  Good  Sense,” 
and  “Cabalistic  Letters.”  Died  at  Toulon  in  1771. 

Argens  evinced  great  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  He  took  Bayle  for  his  model ; but 
he  was  very  far  inferior  to  the  author  of  the  “Critical 
Dictionary”  in  wit  and  intellect  as  well  as  in  style. 

See  Thiebault,  “ Mes  Souvenirs  de  vingt  Ans  de  Siijour  4 
Berlin;”  Querard,  “La  France  Li  [tenure.” 

Argensola,  de,  di  aR-HSn-so'ld,  (Bartolom£  Leo- 
nardo,) an  excellent  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barbastro, 
in  Aragon,  about  1565.  He  was  appointed  a canon  of 
Saragossa,  and  coronista  or  historiographer  of  Aragon, 
about  1616.  He  published  a “ History  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Moluccas,”  (1609,)  and  wrote  a number  of  poems 
(“  Rimas,”)  which  were  printed  with  those  of  his  brother 
Lupercio.  These  brothers,  whose  genius  and  works  were 
similar,  were  called  “the  Horaces  of  Spain.”  Died  in  1631. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Argensola,  de,  (Lupercio  (loo-p^R'the-o)  Leo- 
nardo,) a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Barbas- 
tro about  1563.  At  an  early  age  he  became  secretary  to 
the  ex-empress  Maria  of  Austria,  at  Madrid,  and  pro- 
duced three  successful  tragedies, — “ Filis,”  “ Isabela,”  and 
“ Alejandra.”  In  1610  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1613. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  lyric  poems.  “An  understanding 
at  once  solid  and  ingenious,”  says  Bouterwek,  “ subject 
to  no  extravagant  illusion,  yet  full  of  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  an  imagination  more  plastic  than  creative,  impart  a 
more  perfect  Horatian  colouring  to  the  odes  and  sonnets 
of  Lupercio.” 

Sec  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  Bouterwek,  “History  of  Poetry 
and  Eloquence  from  the  Close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century ;”  Sedano, 
“Pamaso  Espanol;”  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Argenson,  d\  ddR'zh&.N'siiN',  (Marc  Antoine  Rene 
de  Paulmy — reh'ni'  deh  po'me',)  a son  of  Rene  Louis 
Voyer,  noticed  below,  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  collected  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  owned  by  a private  person,  and  sold  it  to  the  Count 
d’Artois  in  1785.  It  is  now  the  “ Bibliotheque  de  1’ Ar- 
senal.” He  published  “ Miscellanies  from  a Large 
Library,”  (“  Melanges  tires  d’une  grande  Bibliotheque,” 
65  vols.)  Died  in  1787. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Marc  Pierre,)  Count,  a son  of  Marc 
Rene  de  Voyer,  (1652-1721,)  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  1696.  He  was  secretary  of  war  from  1742  to  1757, 
and  was  an  able  administrator.  The  Encyclopedic  of 
D’Alembert  and  Diderot  was  dedicated  to  him  as  a lib- 
eral patron  of  letters.  He  was  a friend  of  Voltaire,  to 
whom  he  furnished  materials  for  his  “ Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV.”  Died  in  1764. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance  GAi^rale;”  C.  Lebf.au,  “filogc 
dc  M.  le  Comte  d’Argenson,”  1765. 

Argenson,  d',  (Marc  Ren£,)  Marquis  de  Voyer, 
a French  general,  born  in  1722;  died  in  1782. 
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Argenson.  d’.  (M  arc  Rent  de  Voyer— deh  vw.VyV,) 
a French  magistrate,  born  of  a noble  family  in  1652. 
He  became  president  of  the  council  of  finance  and 
keeper  of  the  seals  in  1718.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fiench  Academy.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Fontenklle,  “ Elogede  M.  R.  de  Voyer  d’Argenson,”  1731. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Marc  Ren£  de  Voyer,)  a grandson 
of  Count  Marc  Pierre,  born  in  1771.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Prince  Victor  de  Broglie.  He  was  prefect  of 
Deux-Nethes  from  1809  to  1813,  and,  as  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was 
joined  with  La  Fayette  in  a deputation  to  the  allies  to 
obtain  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  was  often  elected  as  a deputy,  and  voted  with  the 
opposition.  Died  in  1 842. 

See  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Voyer  d’Argenson,”  Paris,  1845. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Reni£  de  Voyer,)  Count,  a diplo- 
matist employed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Mazarin ; 
died  about  1650. 

Argenson,  d’,  (Ren£  Louis  Voyer,)  Marquis,  a 
son  of  Marc  Rene,  (1652-1721,)  noticed  above,  was 
born  in  1696.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  November,  1744,  and  resigned  office  in  January, 
1747.  He  was  a friend  of  Voltaire,  and  author  of  “Con- 
siderations on  the  Government  of  France,”  (1764,)  which 
Rousseau  commended.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Correspondance  Geueraie.  ” 

Argenta,  aR-j£n'td,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara,  flourished  about  1560. 

Argental,  d\  dfR'zh6N,ttl,I  (Charles  Augustin 
Feriol — fiTe’ol',)  Count,  a literary  Frenchman,  born 
in  Paris  in  1700,  was  a nephew  of  Madame  de  Tencin, 
the  mother  of  D’Alembert.  He  corresponded  with  Vol- 
taire, who  treated  him  as  a confidential  friend.  He  wrote 
some  short  verses,  and  was  suspected  of  being  the  author 
of  “Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Edward,”  which  appeared 
among  the  works  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance  Generate.” 

Argentelle,  d’,  dtR'zhSN’tSK,  (Louis  Marc  Antoine 
Robillard — ro'be'ySR',)  a French  naturalist,  born  at 
Pont-l’Eveque  in  1777,  was  skilled  in  making  wax  models 
of  plants,  fruits,  etc.  Died  in  1828. 

Argenterio,  aR-jSn-ta're-o,  [Lat.  Argente'rius  ; 
Fr.  Argentier,  SR'zhdN'te-fi',]  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  or  near  Chieri,  in  Piedmont,  in  1513. 
He  was  professor  of  medicine  successively  at  Naples, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin.  He  wrote  many  medical  works, 
in  some  of  which  he  attacked  the  system  of  Galen  and 
displayed  more  learning  than  judgment.  Died  in  1572. 

Argenti,  aR-jen'tee,  sometimes  written  Arienti, 
(Agostino,)  an  Italian  poet  of  Ferrara,  wrote  a pastoral 
drama,  called  “The  Unfortunate,”  (“Lo  Sfortunato,” 
1568.)  Died  in  1576. 

Argenti,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Modena  about  1564;  died  in  1629. 

Argentier.  See  Argenterio. 

Argento,  aR-jgn'to,  (Gaetano,)  an  able  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Cosenza  in  1662.  He  was  appointed  to  a high 
judicial  office  in  1709.  In  1714  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  royal 
council,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  He  died  in 
1730,  leaving  several  legal  works. 

Argentre,  d’,  diR'zh&N'tRid,  (Bertrand,)  a learned 
French  jurist,  born  at  Vitre  in  1519.  Fie  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  reformation  of  the 
law  of  Brittany,  but  opposed  the  efforts  of  Dumoulin 
to  introduce  general  or  equal  laws  and  diminish  the 
power  of  feudal  lords  over  their  vassals.  He  wrote  a 
“Plistory  of  Bretagne,”  (1582,)  a work  of  little  merit, 
and  several  legal  treatises.  Died  in  1590. 

See  M.  de  Kerdanet,  “Vie  d’ Argentre, ’ ' 1820. 

Argentrd,  d’,  (Charles  du  Flessis — dii  pli'se',) 
a French  theologian,  born  near  Vitre  in  1673.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Tulle  in  1725.  Among  his  works 
are  “ Elementa  Theologica,”  (1702,)  and  “Lexicon  Phi- 
losophicum,”  (1706.)  Died  in  1740. 

Axgenville.  See  Dezallier. 

Arger,  tiCzhaiR'  or  jtiUzh.V,  (Pierre,)  a Flemish  con- 
spirator, who  attempted  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  He  was  detected  and  executed  in  1589. 
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Arghoun  or  Argliun.  See  Argoon. 

Arghftll  Khan.  See  Argoon. 

Argillata,  de,  di  aR-jil-ld'td,  or  Argellata,  de,  di 
aR-jil-li'td,  (Pietro,)  called  also  Pietro  della  Cerlata 
pe-a'tRo  ddl-la  chSR-li'ti,  an  eminent  Italian  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  professor  of  logic  and  medicine  at 
Bologna.  He  made  improvements  in  surgery,  on  which 
he  wrote  a work,  “Chirurgiae  Libri  Sex,”  (1480.)  Died 
in  1423. 

Argis,  d’,  (Boucher.)  See  Boucher. 

Argoli,  aR-go'lee  or  an/go-lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about 
1570.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ Ephemerides,”  extend- 
ing to  1700.  Died  in  or  after  1650. 

"Argoli,  (Giovanni,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Tagliacozzo  about  1610.  He  published,  in  1626,  a 
poem  called  “Endymion,”  which  was  successful.  He 
was  author  of  several  treatises  on  classical  antiquities, 
among  which  was  a series  of  notes  on  Onuphrius  Pan- 
vinius  “ On  the  Games  of  the  Circus”  (“  De  Ludis  Cir- 
censibus”)  and  “On  Triumphs,”  (“De  Triumphis,”) 
(1642.)  Died  about  1660. 

Argonautse,  ar-go-nau'tee,  [Gr.  ’A pyovavrai;  Eng. 
Ar'gonauts,  (i.e.  the  “sailors  of  the  Argo,”)]  the  he- 
roes celebrated  in  the  old  Greek  traditions  as  the  com- 
panions of  Jason  in  a maritime  expedition  to  Colchis, 
on  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  golden 
fleece.  (See  Jason.)  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  ship  Argo,  in  which  they  made  the  voyage.  The 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  forms  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Argonne,  d’,  dtR'gon',  (Noel,  no'Sl',)  a French  Car- 
thusian monk,  born  in  Paris  about  1635.  He  entered  a 
monastery  at  Rouen  about  1668,  and  changed  his  name 
from  Noel  to  Bonaventure.  He  published  a “Treatise 
on  the  Right  Method  of  Reading  the  Fathers,”  (“Traite 
de  la  Lecture  des  Peres  de  l’Eglise,”  1668,)  which  is 
highly  praised  by  Mabillon  and  others,  and  “ Melanges 
of  History  and  Literature,”  (3  vols.,  1699-1701,)  under 
the  name  of  Vigneul-Marville.  Died  in  1704. 

Argoon,  Argoun,  or  Argun,  ar'godn',  written  also 
Arghoun  or  Arghun,  a son  of  Abaka  Khan,  succeeded 
his  father  as  sovereign  of  Persia  (or  rather  of  Central 
and  Western  Asia)  in  1281.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  minister,  Saad-ud-Dowlah,  the  Christians  residing 
in  the  dominions  of  Argoon  were  protected  and  treated 
with  great  favour.  And  while  the  pope  (Nicholas  IV.) 
was  sending  deputations  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Ar- 
goon, the  “ true  believers,”  if  we  may  trust  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  Moslem  historians,  “trembled  lest  the 
sacred  temple  of  Mecca  should  be  converted  into  a 
cathedral.”  Argoon  Khan  died  in  1291. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia,”  volN.  chap,  x.;  Price,  “ Ma- 
homedan  History.” 

Argote,  de,  di  aR-go'ti,  (Jeronimo  Contador — 
kon-ti-dbR',)  a Portuguese  writer  and  monk,  born  at  Col- 
lares  in  1676.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a “ History 
ot  the  Archbishopric  of  Braga,”  (“Memorias  para  a 
Ilistoria  ecclesiastica  de  Braga,”  3 vols.,  1732-44,)  and 
“ Rules  of  the  Portuguese  Language,  the  Mirror  of  th6 
Latin  Language,”  (“  Regras  da  Lingua  Portugueza,  Es- 
pelho  da  Lingua  Latina,”  etc.,  1721.)  Died  in  1749. 

Argote  de  Molina,  aR-go'ti  di  mo-lec'nd,  (Gon- 
zalvo  or  GoNgALO,)  a Spanish  writer  on  history  and 
genealogy,  born  at  Seville  in  1549.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “Nobility  of  Andalusia,”  (“Nobleza  del 
Andaluzia,”  1588.)  Died  about  1590. 

Argou,  iR'goo',  (Gabriel,)  a French  lawyer,  born  in 
the  Vivarais.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  work  called 
“ Institutes  of  French  Law,”  (“  Institution  au  Droit  fran- 
yais,”  1692,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1705. 

Argoun.  See  Argoon. 

Argout,  d’,  drtu'gpo',  (Antoine  Maurice  Apolli- 
naire,) Count,  a French  financier,  born  in  Isere  in 
1782.  He  became  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State  in 
1810,  and  a peer  of  France  in  1819.  In  July,  1830,  he 
acted  as  mediator  between  Charles  X.  and  the  popular 
leaders,  and  obtained  concessions  from  the  former  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine in  November,  1830,  minister  of  commerce  in  1831, 
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minister  of  the  interior  in  1833,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France  in  1834,  and  minister  of  finances  in  1836.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year  he  exchanged  that  office  for 
the  post  of  governor  of  the  Bank,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  under  the  republic  of  1848.  About  1852  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  section  of  finances,  by  Louis 
Napoleon.  Died  in  1858. 

Argiielles,  aR-gwdl'ygs,  (Augustin,)  a Spanish  min- 
ister of  state,  born  in  the  Asturias  in  1775.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  liberal  con- 
stitution of  1812,  and  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
talents  and  liberal  principles.  He  was  proscribed  in  1814 
and  sentenced  to  an  exile  of  ten  years.  He  was  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  for  about  one  year,  in  1820.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  queen  Isabel.  Died 
in  1844. 

See  Labrador  v Ortiz,  “ Biojyafia  de  A.  Argiielles,”  Madrid, 
1844;  Evaristo  San  Miguel,  “Vidade  D.  A.  Arguei.es,”  1850. 

Arguelles,  (Jose  de  Canga.)  See  Canga. 

Argues.  See  Desargues. 

Arguijo,  de,  di  aR-gee'Ho,  Arguiso,  de,  di  a* -gee'- 
so,  or  Arguizo,  de,  di  aR-gee'tho,  (Juan,)  a Spanish 
poet  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Seville  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a man  of  fortune.  He 
was  eulogized  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  poets  who 
had  enjoyed  his  bounty.  He  wrote  sonnets  and  other 
short  poems,  the  style  of  which  is  elegant  and  natural. 
Died  about  1625. 

See  Varflora,  “ Hijos  de  Sevilla." 

Argun.  See  Argoon. 

Ar'gus,  [Gr.  ’Apyof,]  a fabulous  personage,  whom  the 
Greek  poets  imagined  to  have  one  hundred  eyes,  some 
of  which  were  always  awake.  Having  been  employed 
by  Juno  as  guardian  of  a cow  into  which  Io  was  trans- 
formed, he  was  killed  by  Hermes.  Tradition  adds  that 
Juno  transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  a peacock. 

Argus,  a mythical  king  of  Argos,  supposed  to  be  a 
son  of  Tuoiter  and  Niobe.  and  the  successor  of  Anis. 

Argyll  or  Argyle,  (George  Douglas  Campbell,, 
Duke  of,  a Bntisu  statesman  and  author,  bora  in  1823. 
He  published,  in  1848,  “ Presbytery  Examined.”  In  t!.e 
House  of  Lords  he  has  acted  with  the  Liberal  party.  He 
ivas  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  1852,  and  postmaster- 
general  in  1855  ; he  again  became  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
cabinet  of  Palmerston  in  1859.  In  1855  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Association  assemoled  at  Glasgow. 
He  resigned  office  about  July,  1866,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  for  India  in  December,  1868.  He  published, 
towards  the  close  of  1866,  a philosophical  work,  entitled 
“ The  Reign  ol  Law,”  which  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  the  Gladstone  Administration  of  1880  he  again 
took  office  as  lord  privy  seal,  but  resigned  in  April,  1S81, 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  His  eldest  son, 
the  present  Marquis  of  Lome,  married  in  1871  the  Princess 
Louise.  See  Lorne.  In  1S81  he  mairied  again,  his 
second  wife  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Ciaughion. 
bishop  of  St.  Alhans 

Argyranimos,  ir-ge-rim'mos,  (Alexander.)  a pub- 
lic-spirited Greek  patriot,  who  about  1810  established 
a printing-office  in  order  to  publish  a large  Greek  lexi- 
con, called  KtBwrof. 

Ar-gy-rop'y-lus,  Ar-g^-rop'u-lus,  or  Ar-gjf-rop'- 
u-lo,  (Joannes,)  a learned  Greek  professor,  born  at 
Constantinople,  emigrated  to  Italy  between  1434  and 
1442.  He  taught  Greek  at  Florence  about  fifteen  years, 
ending  in  1471,  after  which  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Rome.  He  was  a man  of  superior  talents.  His  chief 
works  arc  Latin  translations  from  Aristotle.  He  is  sup 
posed  to  have  died  about  1490. 

Ar'gy-rus,  [Gr.  'Apyvpo; ; Fr.  Argyre,  3r'z1i£r',] 
(Isaac,)  a Greek  monk  and  astronomer,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople about  1322.  He  wrote,  besides  other  astro- 
nomical works,  “ Paschal  Canon,”  (“  Kanbn  Paschalios.") 

Ari,  i're,  or  Ara,  i'ri,  Hill  Frodi  ( — fro'dc,)  a his- 
torian of  Iceland,  was  born  in  that  island  about  1068. 
He  wrote  the  first  part  of"  Landnamabok,”  a “ History 
of  the  Settlement  of  Iceland,”  which  was  continued  by 
other  writers,  and  is  extant.  Died  in  1 148. 

A-rf-ad'ne,  [Gr.  'ApuiAvr] ; Fr.  Ariane,  i're'in',]  a 
daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  was  beloved  by 
Theseus.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  Theseus  a clew  of 
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thread  which  enabled  him  to  find  his  way  through  the 
mazes  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  (See  Theseus.) 

Ariadne,  a daughter  of  Leo  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
was  married  to  Zeno,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  474 
A.  a According  to  some  authors,  she  caused  him  to  be 
buried  alive  while  he  was  in  a fit  of  epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy; but  this  statement  is  extremely  improbable.  After 
the  death  of  Zeno,  (491,)  she  became  the  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Anastasius  I.  Died  in  515  a.d. 

Ariasus,  a-ri-ee'us,  or  Aridseus,  Ar-e-dee'us,  [Or. 
'Apiaio f or  ’Apuiaibf,]  a general  who  fought  for  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  of  Persia,  at  Cunaxa,  401  B.c. 

A-rl-al'dus,  an  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Milan, 
whose  zeal  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
produced  violent  tumults  and  a schism  in  the  church 
about  1056.  He  was  resisted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Milanese  clergy,  (who  were  opposed  to  celibacy,)  and 
was  supported  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  mob,  who,  under 
his  direction,  plundered  and  pulled  down  the  houses  of 
the  priests.  In  1066  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  laid  an  interdict  on 
the  diocese  of  Milan,  to  continue  so  long  as  Arialdus 
remained  in  it.  Arialdus  was  killed  in  the  same  year 
by  some  partisans  of  the  clergy. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales;”  Muratori,  “Annali  d’ltalia.” 

Ariane._  See  Ariadne. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  [Gr.  ’AptapaOpc]  I.,  King  of  Cappado- 
cia, born  about  400  B.c.,  succeeded  his  father  Ariamnes. 
In  the  partition  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Cappadocia  was  allotted  to  Eumenes,  and  Perdic- 
cas  sent  an  army  to  occupy  it.  Ariarathes  was  defeated 
in  battle  and  put  to  death  in  322  b.c. 

Ariarathes  II,  a nephew  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the 
death  of  Eumenes,  315  B.C.,  he  received  aid  from  the 
King  of  Armenia,  expelled  the  Macedonians,  and  recov- 
ered the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  which  he  left  to  his  son 
Ariamnes  II. 

Ariarathes  III.,  a son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  reigned  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  died  about  220  B.c. 

Ariarathes  IV,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  a child 
when  his  father  died.  He  married  a daughter  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  and  was  an  ally  of  that  king  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans  about  190  B.c.  Died  about  164  B.C. 

Ariarathes  V,  also  called  Mithridates,  succeeded 
his  father  Ariarathes  IV.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  In  158  B.c.  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  Holofernes,  a pretender,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Romans.  While  fighting  for  the  Romans  against  Aris- 
toni'cus  of  Pergamus,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  130  B.c. 
He  left  a minor  son,  Ariarathes  VI.,  who  was  assassin- 
ated by  order  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  in  96  B.c. 

Ariarathes  VII,  a son  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Mithridates,  by  whom  he  was  assas- 
sinated after  a short  reign.  A son  of  Mithridates  ob- 
tained the  throne  ; but  the  people  revolted,  and  crowned 
Ariarathes  VIII.,  who  was  a brother  of  Ariarathes  VII. 
He  reigned  but  a short  time. 

Ariarathes  IX.  of  Cappadocia  began  to  reign  about 
42  b.c.  He  was  deposed  by  Mark  Antony  in  36  B.c. 

Arias,  a're-is,  (Fernandez  Antonio,)  a Spanish 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Madrid. 
He  excelled  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  the  Duke  of  Olivarez.  Died  about  1684. 

See  Bermudez,  “ Diccionario  H istorico. ” 

Arias,  (FraNcisco,)  a Spanish  writer  of  devotional 
works,  born  at  Seville  in  1533;  died  in  1605. 

Arias,  i're-is,  (Francisco  Gabino — gd-bee'no,)  a 
South  American  officer  and  traveller,  who  explored  the 
wild  or  desert  region  called  the  “Gran  Chaco,”  and  the 
valley  of  the  Vermcjo,  about  1780.  Died  about  1808. 

A'rl-as  Mon-ta'nus,  (Benedictus,)  [Sp.  Benito 
Arias  Montano  — i're-is  mon-td'no,]  an  eminent 
Spanish  linguist  and  biblical  scholar,  was  born  at  Frexe- 
nal,  in  Estremadura,  in  1527.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562,  and  about  1568  was 
selected  by  Philip  II.  to  edit  a polyglot  Bible,  which  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1572  and  is  a beautiful  and 
celebrated  edition.  Arias  Montanus  was  accused  of 
heresy,  and  of  corrupting  the  text  of  Scripture,  by  Leon 
dc  Castro,  a professor  of  Salamanca,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. He  was  an  adversary  of  the  Jesuits.  His  mod- 


esty and  sincere  piety  are  attested  by  various  writers. 
He  wrote  a number  of  works,  among  which  is  one  en- 
titled “Jewish  Antiquities,”  (1593.)  Died  at  Seville  in 
1598. 

See  Rosenmuller,  “ Handbuch  fur  die  Litteratur  der  Biblischen 
Kritik;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Loumyek. 
“ Vie  de  B.  A.  Montano,”  1842. 

Ar'i-bert  [Fr.  pron.  t're'baiR']  I,  King  of  the  Lon- 
gobards  or  Lombards,  was  a native  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
elected  king  in  653  a.d.  He  favoured  the  Catholic  party, 
and  proscribed  Arianism.  Died  in  661  a.d. 

Aribert  II.,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a descendant  of 
Aribert  I.,  began  to  reign  in  701  a.d.  He  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Ansprand  in  712,  and  died,  or  was  killed, 
soon  after  that  event. 

Arid,  a-ree'chee,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Brescia  in  1782.  He  studied  law,  and  was  a judge  under 
the  regime  of  Napoleon.  In  1824  he  became  professor 
of  Latin  at  Brescia.  His  principal  work  is  “ La  Pasto- 
rizia,”  (1814,)  a didactic  poem  on  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
which  is  praised  by  competent  judges.  Died  in  183b. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Aridseus.  See  Arrhidzeus. 

Arieuti.  See  Argenti. 

Arienti,  degli,  diil'yee  a-re-Sn'tee,  (Cecco,  chek'ko,) 
an  Italian  physician,  born  about  1418;  died  in  1508. 

Arier.  See  Arya. 

Arif-al-Harwee-  (or  Al-Harwi-)  Moulana,  (Mau- 
lfina,)  a'rif  al-har'wce'  mow-la'iii,  a Persian  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ar-I-gi'sus  [Fr.  Arigise,  a're'zhiz/]  I.,  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  reigned  from  591  to  641  a.d. 

Arigisus  II.,  Duke  or  Prince  of  Beneventum,  began 
to  reign  in  758  A.D.  He  contended  for  thirteen  years 
against  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  at  last  became  tribu- 
tary. Died  in  787. 

Ar-ig-no'te  [Gr.  ’A piyvuTj)]  of  Samos,  a daughter  or 
pupil  of  Pythagoras.  According  to  Suidas,  she  wrote  on 
the  Mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

Arigoni,  d-re-go'nee,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  Italian 
musical  composer,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arigoni  or  Arrigoni,  ar-re-go'nee,  (Onorio,)  an 
Italian  numismatist,  born  at  Venice  in  1668.  He  had  a 
rich  collection  of  medals,  of  which  he  published  a de- 
scription, (1741.) 

Arimanes  or  Arimanius.  See  Ormuzd. 

Arimino,  de,  d&  ii-ree'me-no,  (Gregorius  or  Gre- 
gorio da  Rimini — dd  ree'me-nee,)  an  Italian  scholastic 
philosopher  and  Augustin  monk,  born  at  Rimini.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect  as  well 
as  for  his  learning.  Died  in  1358. 

Aringhi,  ii-rin'gee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  priest  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Rome.  He  published  a treatise  on 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  (“  Roma  Subterranea  Novis- 
sima,”  1651.)  Died  in  1676. 

Arioald,  fi're-o-dld',  was  elected  King  of  Lombardy 
in  625  a.d.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  married  Gundaberga. 
Died  about  636  a.d._ 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes  [Gr.  ’Aptopap^avift ; Fr.  Ariobar- 
zane,  i'reVbfit'ztn']  I.,  King  of  Cappadocia,  began  to 
reign  about  93  B.C.  He  was  several  times  driven  out 
by  Mithridates  and  restored  by  the  Romans. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  was  a son  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  about  63  b.c. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  began  to 
reign  about  50  B.C.  He  aided  Pompey  against  Caesar  in 
the  civil  war,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  latter.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Cassius  in  42  b.c. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pontus, 
descended  from  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who 
killed  Smerdis  the  Magian  in  521  B.C. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  reigned  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  was  the  father  of  Mithridates  I. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  was  a son  of  Mithridates  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  363  b.c.  ; died  in  337  B.C. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  a son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began 
to  reign  about  266  B.c. ; died  about  240. 

A-ri'on,  [’Apiuv,]  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  musician, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  700  B.C.  Herodotus 
has  preserved  the  following  curious  fable  respecting  him. 
During  a voyage  at  sea,  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  resolved  to  kill  him  for  his  money,  and  ordered 


€ as  k;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (j^^Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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him  to  jump  overboard.  Arion,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sing  one  song  to  his  cithara,  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  received  on  the  back  of  a dolphin,  which 
carried  him  safely  to  land.  (See  Herodotus,  book  i.) 

See  also  MOller,  “ Histoirede la  Literature  del’ancienneGrece.” 

Arioste.  See  Ariosto,  (Lodovico.) 

Ariosti,  i-re-os'tee,  (AXTILIO,)  an  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Bologna  about  1660.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  went  to  London 
in  1720,  and  became  a rival  of  Handel.  He  produced 
in  London  several  operas,  which  were  performed  with 
success,  and  among  which  “ Coriolano”  was  the  most 
popular.  Having  ceased  to  enjoy  the  public  favour,  he 
left  England  about  1730. 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music.” 

Ariosto,  a-re-os'to,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  monk, 
born  at  Bologna,  was  sent  about  1476  on  a mission  to 
the  Maronites  of  Lebanon.  He  wrote  a “ Description  of 
Palestine.” 

Ariosto,  (Francesco,)  a great-uncle  of  the  famous 
poet,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  civil  law  at  Fer- 
rara. He  wrote  a treatise  on  a spring  of  petroleum  at 
Mont  Gibbio,  (1690.)  Died  in  1492. 

Ariosto,  (Gabriello,)  a brother  of  the  great  poet 
Ariosto,  had  also  some  talent  for  poetry.  He  was  a 
cripple  from  infancy.  His  poetry  is  praised  by  Lilio 
Giraldi.  After  his  death  a volume  of  his  Latin  poems 
was  published  in  1582. 

Ariosto,  [Lat.  Arios'tus;  Fr.  Arioste,  i're'ost',] 
(Lodovico  or  Ludovico,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Reggio,  near  Modena,  September  8,  1474.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  dramatized  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
After  he  left  the  College  of  Ferrara  he  studied  law  for 
several  years,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  father ; 
but  his  strong  love  of  poetry  impelled  him  to  renounce 
that  profession.  By  his  early  lyric  poems,  remarkable 
for  elegance  and  facility,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Car- 
dinal Ippolito  d’Este,  whose  service  he  entered  in  1503. 
He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  Al- 
fonso, Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  missions  to  several  Italian 
courts.  About  1505  he  began  to  compose  his  celebrated 
romantic  and  fantastic  poem,  “Orlando  Furioso,”  the 
subject  of  which  are  the  fabulous  and  chivalrous  adven- 
tures of  the  paladins  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  It  was 
published  in  1516.  It  is  stated  that  Cardinal  Ippolito, 
when  a copy  of  this  poem  was  presented  to  him  by 
Ariosto,  exclaimed,  “ Master  Ludovico,  where  the  devil 
did  you  pick  up  so  many  absurdities  ?” 

The  “Orlando  Furioso”  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  English 
translations  are  those  of  Harrington  and  Rose.  “No 
poet  has  equalled  him,”  says  Ginguene,  “in  this  kind 
of  epopee,  where  the  imagination  has  another  race  to 
run  than  in  the  purely  heroic  poem.  No  one  has  blended 
with  such  skill  the  serious  with  the  amusing,  the  grace- 
ful with  the  terrible,  the  sublime  with  the  familiar.” 

Ariosto  offended  Cardinal  Ippolito  in  1517  by  his  re- 
fusal to  accompany  him  to  Hungary,  although  he  pleaded 
ill  health  as  his  excuse ; and  about  the  end  of  that  year 
he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Alfonso.  In  1522  he 
was  appointed  commissary  or  governor  of  the  district 
of  Garfagnana,  which  was  infested  by  brigands  and  in- 
habited by  rude  and  lawless  people.  He  acquitted  him- 
self well  in  this  office,  which  he  resigned  in  1524.  He 
married,  late  in  life,  a widow  named  Alessandra  Be- 
nucci,  but  the  marriage  was  kept  a secret  until  his  death, 
probably  because  he  held  some  small  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. About  1526  he  built  for  himself  in  Ferrara  a com- 
modious but  not  very  costly  house,  which  is  now,  or 
was  recently,  standing.  He  published  in  1532  a new 
and  improved  edition  of  his  great  poem.  He  died  at 
Ferrara  on  the  6th  of  June,  1 533,  leaving  two  natural 
sons,  Giovanni  Battista  and  Virginio. 

Among  his  works  are  seven  satires,  which  arc  com- 
posed in  the  Iloratian  manner  and  are  remarkable  for 
urbanity,  and  five  comedies  in  verse,  entitled  “ La  Cas- 
saria,”  “I  Suppositi,”  “II  Negromante,”  (“The  Ma- 
gician,") “ La  Lena,”  and  " La  Scolastica,”  which  were 
performed  at  Ferrara  a few  years  before  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  Italian  elegies,  sonnets,  canzoni,  etc.,  and  a 
number  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  printed  in  1553. 


“Ariosto,"  says  Hallam,  “has  been,  after  Homer,  the 
favourite  poet  of  Europe.  His  grace  and  facility,  bis 
clear  and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his  variety  and 
beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so 
frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  devised  to 
spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a protracted  story, 
left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  Above  sixty 
editions  of  the  ‘Orlando  Furioso’  were  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  . . . Corniani  observes  of  the  style 
of  Ariosto,  . . . that  he  is  sparing  in  the  use  of  meta- 
phors, contenting  himself  generally  with  the  plainest 
expressions ; by  which,  if  he  loses  something  in  dignity, 
he  gains  in  perspicuity.  . . . Doubtless  this  transpa- 
rency of  phrase,  so  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause  that 
he  is  read  and  delighted  in  by  the  multitude  as  well  as 
by  the  few.  . . . His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their 
elaborate  beauty : imitated,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the 
ancients,  they  maintain  an  equal  strife  with  their  models, 
and  occasionally  surpass  them.  . . . The  ‘ Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,’ as  a great  single  poem,  has  been  very  rarely  sur- 
passed in  the  living  records  of  poetry.  He  must  Held  to 
three,  and  only  three,  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not 
the  force,  simplicity,  and  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the 
exquisite  style  and  sustained  majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  Dante.”  " (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Garofalo,  “Vita  di  Ariosto;”  Mazzuchelu,  “Scrittori 
d’ltalia;”  Baruffaldi  Giuniore.  “ La  Vila  di  Lodovico  Ariosto.” 
1S07  ; Fabroni,  “Elogj  di  Dante,  di  Poliziano, di  Ariosto e di  Tasso.” 
1800;  Harrington,  “Life  of  Ariosto."  1634:  Pigna,  “I  Ro- 
manzi,”  1554;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  Cor- 
niani, “I  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italians BaR'  TTJ.  “Vita  di  L. 
Ariosto,”  4 vols.,  1766  ; Carl  L.  Fernow,  “ Lebenslauf  L.  Ariosto’s 
des  Gottlichen,”  1S09. 

Ariosto,  (Orazio,)  a son  of  Gabriello,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  and  became  a canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  He  was  a friend  of  Tasso,  for 
whom  he  wrote  in  verse  the  “Arguments”  (“Argo- 
menti”)  one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  each  canto  of  the 
“Jerusalem  Delivered.”  He  also  wrote  some  comedies, 
and  left  unfinished  a poem  entitled  “ L’Alfeo.”  Died 
in  1593- 

Ariostus.  See  Ariosto,  (Lodovico.) 

Arioviste.  See  A riovistus. 

A-ri-o-vis'tus,  [Ger.  Ehrenvest,  a'ren-vest,  and 
Ariovist;  Fr.  Arioviste,  iTe'o'vdst',]  a German  chief 
of  the  Suevi,who,  after  aiding  the  Sequani  in  war  against 
the  A3dui,  settled  in  Gaul  and  subjected  both  of  those 
tribes  to  his  dominion.  During  the  consulship  of  Julius 
Caesar  he  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
cognized him  as  a king.  In  58  B.c  he  was  defeated  in 
a great  battle  by  Caesar,  whom  the  Gauls  had  solicited  to 
liberate  them.  Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  Rhine  in 
a boat. 

See  P.  L.  Haus,  “J.  Cesars  Krieg  mit  dem  Germanier-Konig 
Ariovist,”  1790;  Cassar,  “De  Bello  Gallico.” 

Ar'I-phron,  [’Api^ptrv,]  a Greek  poet  of  Sicvon,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  jived  about  550  B.C  He  composed 
a beautiful  ode  or  paean  to  Health,  (Tj/> to,)  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

Arisi,  i-ree'see,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  litterateur 
and  eminent  lawyer,  born  at  Cremona  in  1657.  He  pub- 
lished many  works  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which 
were  “Lyrical  Poems,”  (“  Poesie  lirichc,”  16S0,)  and 
“Cremona  Litterata,”  (3  vols.,  1702-41.)  Died  in  1743. 

Arista,  H-rks'ti.,  (Mariano,)  a Mexican  general,  born 
about  1800.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  various  civil 
wars,  became  general  of  brigade  about  1833,  ar|d  general 
of  division  in  1S41.  He  was  defeated  by  the  United 
States  army,  under  General  Taylor,  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8, 
1846.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1850  was  elected  President  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna 
having  headed  a successful  insurrection,  Arista  was 
banished  in  the  early  part  of  1853.  He  died  in  Spain 
in  1855. 

Aristaenetus,  ir-is-ten'e-tus,  [ Gr.  ’Aptaraiverof ; Fr. 
ARis  rtiNfe  rE,  i'ris'tl'nSt',]  a Greek  rhetorician  of  Nicaja, 
in  Bithynia,  was  a friend  of  Libanius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  a district  of  Bithynia  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  was  killed  by  an  earthquake  at  Nicomedia 
in  358  a.d.  There  are  extant  about  fifty  fictitious  erotic 
letters,  of  little  merit,  under  the  name  of  Aristscnetus ; 


a,  e,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  A,  t,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  9,  i,  9,  obscure;  (3r,  Hill,  HU;  rnft;  n6t;  good;  moon; 
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but  many  critics  think  that  the  author  of  these  is  a differ- 
ent person  from  the  friend  of  Libanius. 

See  Schohll,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Aristaenus,  Ar-is-tee'nus,  [Gr.  'Apiaraivog;  Fr.  Aris- 
tRne,  St'ris'tjn',]  of  Megalopolis,  was  chosen  general 
(strate'gos)  of  the  Achaeans  in  198  B.C.,  and  persuaded 
them  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  rather  than 
with  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  a political  opponent 
of  Philopcemen.  He  was  re-elected  strategos  in  195  and 

186  B.c. 

Aristaeon,  Ar-is-tee'on,  a Greek  philosopher,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  He  wrote  a work  on  Harmony,  a frag- 
ment of  which  is  preserved  by  Stobteus. 

Aristaeus,  ir-is-tee'us,  [Gr.  ’A piaraioc;  Fr.  Aristae, 
t'ris'ti',]  a personage  in  the  Greek  mythology,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  He  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds  and  who  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  bees. 

See  Virgil’s  “Georgies,”  book  iv. 

Aristaeus,  an  ancient  Greek  geometer,  the  reputed 
author  of  two  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  K uviku, 
(“Conics.”)  Euclid  appears  to  have  made  use  of  these 
works,  which  are  not  extant.  This  geometer  is  by  some 
writers  identified  with  Aristaeus  or  Aristaeon  of  Croton, 
a philosopher  whom  Iamblichus  calls  the  successor  of 
Pythagoras. 

Aristaeus  or  A-ris'te-as,  a Greek  sculptor,  who 
probably  lived  about  130  A.D.  Among  his  works  are 
two  statues  of  centaurs,  found  at  Tivoli  in  1746. 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras,  [Gr.  ’Apnrrayopaf,]  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
revolted  against  the  King  of  Persia  about  500  B.c.,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  furnished  him 
twenty  ships.  The  allies  took  Sardis  and  burned  it, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Persians.  Aristagoras  fled  to 
Thrace,  where  he  was  killed  about  498  B.c. 

Aristagoras,  a Greek  geographer,  lived  about  350 
B.c.,  and  wrote  on  the  cities  and  antiquities  of  Egypt. 

Ar-is-tan'der  of  Paros,  a Greek  sculptor,  lived  about 
400  B.C. 

Aristander,  [Gr.’ Apioravdpos;  Fr.  Aristandre,  i'r£s'- 
td.vdR',]  a Greek  soothsayer,  was  a skilful  interpreter 
of  dreams,  and  was  often  consulted  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Persia. 

Ar-is-tar'-ehus  [Gr.  'Apicrrapxoc  ; Fr.  Aristarque, 
i'r^s'tiRk',]  a Greek  astronomer  of  Samos,  flourished 
probably  about  260  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
l ie  is  mentioned  in  the  “Arenarius”  of  Archimedes,  who 
says,  “Aristarchus  of  Samos  supposes  that  the  stars  and 
sun  are  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  in  the  circumference  of  a circle.”  The  only  extant 
work  of  Aristarchus  is  a treatise  “ On  the  Magnitudes 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,”  in  which  he  gave 
an  ingenious  method  of  measuring  the  distances  from  the 
earth,  although  the  results  which  he  obtained  were  far 
from  exact.  He  invented  a dial  which  is  noticed  by 
Vitruvius.  There  is  a passage  in  Plutarch  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  Aristarchus  conceived  or  maintained 
both  the  annual  motion  and  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

See  Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  ancienne;”  Fortia 
d’Urban,  “Histoire  d’ Aristarque  de  Samos,”  1810;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encykiopaedie.” 

Aristarchus,  [Fr.  Aristarque,]  a celebrated  Greek 
grammarian  and  critic,  born  in  Samothrace,  was  a pupil 
of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  he  founded 
a school  which  flourished  for  a long  time.  Suidas  states 
that  he  lived  about  156  B.c.,  and  other  writers  date  his 
birth  at  160  B.c.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Cyprus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  merits  as  an  editor  and  commentator  of  Homer  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  ; and  the  division  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  is  attributed 
to  him.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  other  Greek  poets, 
and  several  works  on  grammar,  none  of  which  are  pre- 
served entire.  A fragment  of  his  treatise  “ On  Analogy  ” 
is  extant. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature Grecque C.  L.  Mat- 
^hesius,  “Disputatio  de  Aristarcho  Grammatico,”  1725;  R.  Lehrs, 
‘De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,”  1833. 


Aristarchus  of  Athens,  a violent  opponent  of  the 
democracy,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in 
41 1 B.C.  He  was  executed  for  treason  about  406. 

Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  a Greek  tragic  poet,  who 
lived  about  450  b.c.  He  composed  sixty  tragedies,  which 
are  all  lost.  One  of  them,  entitled  “Achilles,”  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius. 

Aristarchus,  a disciple  and  companion  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  was  a native  of  Thessalonica.  (See  Acts  xx.  4 ; 
Colossians  iv.  10.) 

Aristarque.  See  Aristarchus. 

Aristeas.  See  Arisiveus  and  Aristeus. 

A-ris'te-as,  [’Apiareat,]  a Greek  poet,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  six  centuries  or  more  B.c.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  was  a contemporary  of  Homer.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  “The  Arimaspea,”  (Tii 
’Apifiuaneia,)  six  verses  of  which  are  preserved  by  Lon- 
ginus. 

Aristeas,  the  supposed  author  of  a Greek  letter 
entitled  “The  History  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters,” 
which  is  extant  and  gives  an  account  of  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  Old  Testament,  under  the  auspices 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt.  Josephus  calls 
him  a friend  of  that  king,  and  quotes  his  letter.  It  is 
now  the  prevalent  opinion  that  this  letter  is  a forgery. 
The  name  is  written  Aristteus  by  Josephus. 

Aristee.  See  Aristeus  and  Aristeus. 

Aristeides.  See  Aristides. 

Aristene.  See  Aristaenus. 

Aristenete.  See  Aristaenetus. 

A-ris'teus  (or  a-ris'te-us)  or  A-ris'te-as,  [Gr. 
'Apiorevc  or  'Apioreac; ; Fr.  AristRe,  i'ris'ti',]  a Corin- 
thian general,  commanded  the  troops  which  were  sent 
by  Corinth  to  aid  Potidaea  against  the  Athenians  in  432 
b.c.  In  430  he  was  associated  with  some  Spartans  in 
an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia,  but  on  his  way  to 
that  country  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

See  Thirlwall’s  “History  of  Greece.” 

Aristide.  _ See  Aristides. 

Ar-is-ti'des  or  Aristei'des,  [Gr.  ’Apiortidjft ; Fr. 
Aristide,  i'r&s'tM',]  surnamed  the  Just,  an  Athenian 
statesman  and  general  of  great  eminence  and  merit,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  was  born  in  Alopeke,  a demos  of 
Attica.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  be- 
came a political  rival  of  Themistocles.  When  Greece 
was  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  490  B.C.,  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  generals  who  commanded  alternately  each  for 
one  day.  According  to  Plutarch,  Aristides  resigned  his 
turn  of  command  to  Miltiades,  and  thus  procured  for  the 
army  the  advantage  of  a skilful  general  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Having  been  selected  to  guard  the  spoils 
found  in  the  Persian  camp  at  Marathon,  he  maintained 
his  high  character  for  integrity,  and  was  elected  archon 
eponymus,  or  chief  archon,  in  489.  The  intrigues  of 
Themistocles  and  the  envy  excited  by  the  eminent  virtue 
of  Aristides  conspired  with  such  success  against  him 
that  he  was  ostracized,  in  483  B.C.,  on  the  pretext  that 
his  influence  was  becoming  dangerous  to  public  liberty. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  process  by  which  he  was 
ostracized,  he  was  requested  by  a voter,  who  could  not 
write,  to  write  Aristides  on  a shell  or  tile  used  as  a voting- 
tablet.  He  complied,  but  first  inquired,  “ Has  Aristides 
done  you  an  injury?”  “No,”  replied  the  voter,  “nor  do 
I even  know  him ; but  I am  tired  of  hearing  him  always 
called  ‘Aristides  the  Just.’  ” 

On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  in  480  B.C, 
Aristides  was  recalled,  and  recovered  his  influence.  In 
reply  to  Mardonius,  who  offered  to  bribe  the  Athenians 
to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  he  declared,  “ So 
long  as  this  sun  shall  shine,  the  Athenians  will  wage  war 
against  the  Persians  for  their  ravaged  country  and  for 
their  violated  temples.”  He  commanded  the  Athenian 
force  of  eight  thousand  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  479  B.c., 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory. 

Aristides  and  Cimon  obtained  command  of  the  troops 
which  Athens  contributed  in  477  B.c.  to  an  expedition 
of  the  allies  against  the  Persians.  Pausanias  of  Sparta 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allies  at  first,  but  rendered 
himself  unpopular  by  his  haughtiness  and  severity.  Aris- 
tides by  prudence  and  mildness  gained  the  favour  of  the 
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allies,  and  transferred  to  his  own  state  the  supremacy  : 
or  precedence  in  the  Greek  confederation.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  amount  which  each  state  should 
pay  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  lie  died 
about  468  b.c. 

Aristides  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  patriots  of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  public  men  of  any  age  or  nation. 

See  the  article  “Aristides,”  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  where  he  is 
compared  with  Cato  the  Censor;  “ Life  of  Aristides,”  by  Cornelius 
Nepos;  Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  chap,  xxxvi. ; Thirlwall, 

“ History  of  Greece Epkema,  “Dissertatio  de  Aristide,”  1829. 

Aristides,  a Greek  statuary,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  a pupil  of  Poly- 
cletus  of  Sicyon. 

Aristides,  (TE'lius,)  a distinguished  sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, born  at  Hadriani,  in  Bithynia,  about  117,  or,  as 
some  say,  in  129  A.D.,  was  a pupil  of  Polemon  and  He- 
rodes  Atticus.  Pie  became  a resident  of  Smyrna,  and 
after  that  city  had  been  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  in  178 
A.D.,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  to  re- 
build it.  He  was  very  vain  of  his  eloquence,  and  com- 
pared himself  to  Demosthenes.  His  orations,  many  of 
which  are  extant,  have  little  merit  except  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  words. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grxca:”  Philostratus,  “Vine 
Sophistarum.” 

Aristides  of  Athens  was  the  author  of  an  apology 
for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  or  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Hadrian  about  125  A.D.,  and  is  not 
extant. 

Aristides  of  Miletus,  a Greek  writer  of  fiction,  lived 
in  the  second  century  B.c.  He  wrote  tales  called  “Mile- 
siaca,”  (M ihr/oiaiia.) 

Aristides  of  Thebes,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  a 
contemporary  of  Apelles,  flourished  between  360  and 
330  b.c.  He  excelled  in  expression,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  the  first  painter  that  expressed  the  passions 
and  movements  of  the  soul.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
stormed  Thebes,  he  saw  and  appropriated  a picture  by 
Aristides  of  the  sack  of  a city.  He  was  a brother  of  the 
eminent  painter  Nicomachus. 

A-ris-tl'des  Quin-til-i-a'nus,  a Greek  writer  on 
music,  of  an  uncertain  period.  He  quotes  Cicero,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  treatise  “ On  Music”  is  extant,  and 
is  highly  prized. 

A-ris'tl-on,  [’A piariuv,]  otherwise  called  Athe'nion, 
a Greek  philosopher,  who  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
become  the  allies  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans. 
About  the  same  time  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens, 
the  people  of  which  he  cruelly  oppressed.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Sulla  at  the  capture  of  Athens  in  86  B.C. 

Aristipp  or  Aristippe.  See  Aristippus. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  [Gr.  ’AptoTMnrof;  Fr.  Aristippe,  S'rfcs'- 
tAp' ; Ger.  Aristipp,  a-ris-tip',]  a celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  was  born 
at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  about  425  B.c.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Socrates,  but  differed  from  him  widely  in  his  principles 
and  life.  He  passed  some  years  at  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius of  Syracuse,  and  travelled  extensively.  His  system 
of  philosophy  favoured  the  free  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasure,  ana  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  pleasure  as 
the  chief  object  of  life,  although  he  observed  modera- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
courtesan  Lais.  His  works,  if  he  wrote  any,  are  not 
extant  ; but  concurrent  traditions  enable  us  to  form  a 
probable  estimate  of  his  character  and  opinions.  He 
neglected  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  and 
avoided  public  affairs.  His  versatility,  equanimity,  and 
faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  varieties  of  fortune 
and  circumstance  are  noticed  by  Horace,  who  says, 
felicitously, 

" Omnis  Aristippum  dccuit  color  ct  status  et  res.”* 

A number  of  his  sharp  sayings  and  repartees  are  re- 
corded by  Diogenes  Laertius.  When  King  Dionysius 
remarked  that  the  philosophers  seek  the  favour  of  the 
rich,  but  the  rich  do  not  pay  court  to  philosophers,  Aris- 


• “All  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well.” — Creech. 


tippus  said,  “ That  is  because  the  philosophers  know  what 
they  need,  while  the  rich  do  not  know.”  He  was  living 
in  366  B.c.  After  his  death  his  doctrines  were  propa- 
gated by  his  daughter  Arete,  and  by  her  son  Aristippus. 
Wieland  wrote  a romance  of  “Aristippus  and  his  Con- 
temporaries,” (“Aristipp  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,”  4 
vols.,  1800-02.) 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy;”  F.  Mektz,  “Aristippus  Philoso- 
phus  Socraticus,  sive  de  ejus  Vita,”  etc.,  1719;  H.  Kunhardt, 
“ Dissertatio  philosophico-historica  de  Aristipyri  Philosophia  n. 

1795;  Sextus  Empiricus,  “Adversus  Mathematicos;”  Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Aristippus  the  Younger,  a Greek  philosopher, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  whose  doctrines  he  pro- 
fessed. He  flourished  about  360  B.C. 

Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  was  defeated  by  Aratus 
and  killed  about  242  B.C. 

A-ris'to  or  A-ris'ton,  [’A /icoruv,]  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
B.c.  Some  ancient  critics  ascribed  to  him  the  work  “ On 
Wholesome  Diet,”  which  has  often  been  included  among 
the  works  of  Hippocrates. 

Aristo  or  .Ariston  of  Alexandria,  a Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, lived  about  30  b.c. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  was  an 
Athenian  and  the  father  of  Plato. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Ceos,  a Peripatetic  philoso 
pher,  succeeded  Lycon  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
about  230  B.c.  His  works  are  lost  According  to  Cicero, 
they  gave  evidence  of  a refined  and  elegant  mind. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Chios,  (sumamed  the  Si'ren, 
for  his  persuasive  eloquence,)  a Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a disciple  of  Zeno,  and  lived  about  275  B.c.  He  opened 
a school  at  Athens,  and  lectured  on  ethics,  which  he 
considered  the  only  part  of  philosophy  worthy  of  study. 
He  did  not  follow*  strictly  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  but 
taught  that  the  highest  good  consisted  in  indifference 
to  everything  except  virtue  and  vice.  His  works,  if  he 
wrote  any,  are  not  extant. 

See  N.  Saal,  “ Commentatio  de  Aristone  Chio,”  1S52. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Cyrene,  was  the  chief  of  the 
democratic  party  in  a civil  war  which  occurred  at  Cyrene 
about  403  b.c. 

Aristo  or  Ariston  of  Pella,  the  reputed  author  of 
a Greek  work  called  a “ Dialogue  between  Papiscus  and 
Jason,”  which  was  probably  written  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  is  not  extant.  It  was  designed  to  prove  that 
the  prophecies  concerning  Christ  apply  to  Jesus,  and 
was  commended  by  Origen. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eupon- 
tid  or  Proclid  line,  a son  of  Agesicles,  ascended  the 
throne  about  560  B.C.,  and  after  a long  reign  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Demaratus. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a Spartan  sculptor,  who  made 
a colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia,  noticed  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

Aristo  or  Ariston,  a Greek  painter,  who  lived  about 
330  B.c.,  was  a son  of  Aristides  of  Thebes,  and  was  the 
master  of  Euphranor. 

Aristo,  (Titus,)  a Roman  jurist  of  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, was  a friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  speaks 
highly  of  his  virtue  and  learning. 

Aristobule.  See  Aristobulus. 

A-ris-to-bu'lus,  [Gr.  'Kpiaro.inv/.oc ; Fr.  Aristobule, 
8'rAs,to/bul,,l  a Greek  historian  who  lived  about  330  B.C., 
and  wrote  a history  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  which  he  had  accompanied.  This  his- 
tory, which  is  not  extant,  had  a high  reputation,  and  was 
used  as  a guide  by  Arrian.  Plutarch  and  Lucian  men- 
tion an  Aristobulus  of  Cassandria,  who  was  probably  the 
same  person. 

9cc  Vossius,  “Dc  Historids  Graicis.” 

Aristobulus,  a Jew  and  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philomctor 
and  his  successor,  (181-117  R-c-)  He  "'rote  a commen- 
tary on  the  law  of  Moses. 

Aristobulus,  a son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mari- 
amne,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  educated.  Having  been 
accused  of  a plot  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  deata 
about  1 B.c. 
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Aristobulus  the  Younger,  a grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  passed  his  life  in  a private  station.  He  died 
after  44  A.D. 

Aristobulus,  a son  of  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  Nero  about  55  A.D. 

Aristobulus  L,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  a son  of 
Joannes  Hyrcanus,  at  whose  death,  in  107  B.C.,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  died 
in  105  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander 
J anna;  us. 

Aristobulus  II.,  a younger  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nteus,  obtained  the  throne  about  70  B.C.,  after  he  had 
defeated  his  brother  Hyrcanus.  In  63  B.c.  Pornpey  took 
Jerusalem,  placed  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  and  carried 
Aristobulus  as  a captive  to  Rome.  He  escaped  in  the 
year  57,  renewed  the  war  in  Judea,  and  was  retaken. 
Having  been  released  by  Caesar  in  49  B.c.  and  sent  home 
to  fight  against  Pornpey,  he  was  poisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  latter. 

Aristobulus,  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
brother  of  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod.  He  was  made 
high-priest  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod  in  35  B.c 

Aristocle.  See  Aristocles. 

A-ris'to-cles,  [Gr.  ’Apiaro/OS/c  ; Fr.  Aristocle,  i'rEs'- 
tok’1',1  a sculptor  of  Cydonia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  500  or  600  B.c  Pausanias  says  he  was  among 
the  most  ancient  sculptors  of  Greece. 

Aristocles,  a Greek  physician,  lived  probably  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Some  of  his  formulas  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen. 

Aristocles  of  Messana  or  Messina,  a Greek  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
He  wrote  on  Ethics,  etc 

Aristocles  of  Pergamus,  a rhetorician  and  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  was  a disciple  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
He  flourished  between  100  and  135  a.D. 

Aristocles  of  Rhodes,  a Greek  grammarian,  contem- 
porary with  Strabo. 

Aristocles  of  Sicyon,  a Greek  sculptor,  and  a bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  lived  about  400  B.C 

Aristocrate.  _See  Aristocrates. 

Ar-is-toe'ra-tes  L,  King  of  Arcadia,  lived  about 
770  B.C 

Aristocrates  H.,  a grandson  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  about  660  B.c  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  sub- 
jects as  a traitor. 

Aristocrates,  [Gr.  ’ApLa-oKpiirpg;  Fr.  Aristocrate, 
f'rEs'to'kRtt',]  an  Athenian  politician,  was  a member  of 
the  government  of  Four  Hundred  formed  in  41 1 B.C., 
which  he  aided  Theramenes  to  subvert.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  generals  chosen  in  407,  and  one  of  those  who 
commanded  at  Arginuste  in  406  B.c.  He  was  put  to 
death  for  his  conduct  at  this  battle. 

Aristocrates,  a Greek  physician  mentioned  by  Ga- 
len, lived  probably  between  ico  b.c.  and  100  a.d. 

Aristocrates,  a Greek  historian,  was  a native  of 
Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  lived  later  than  188  B.C. 
He  wrote  a work  on  the  history  of  Laconia,  which  is  not 
extant. 

Aristodeme,  the  French  of  Aristodemus,  w’hich 
see. 

Ar-is-to-de'mus,  [Gr.  ’ ApimoAppoq;  Fr.  Aristodeme, 
a'ris'to'dim',  I a Greek  painter  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  was  the  father  of  two  more  eminent  painters,  Aris- 
tides of  Thebes  and  Nicomachus. 

Aristodemus,  a tragic  actor  of  Athens,  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  as  a supporter  of  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  was  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes. 

Aristodemus,  a Greek  statuary,  lived  about  300  B.C., 
and  made  a statue  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Babylon. 

Aristodemus  of  Caria,  a Greek  painter,  lived  about 
5°  a.  D. 

Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Cuma,  in  Italy,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  of  Rome.  He  was 
killed  by  conspirators  about  490  B.C. 

Aristodemus,  a general  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
gained  several  victories,  and  became  King  01  Messenia 
about  730  b.c. 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  a general  of  Antigonus, 
King  of  Asia,  who  sent  him  in  315  B.C.  to  the  Pelopon- 


nesus to  oppose  Cassander.  He  took  several  fortified 
places. 

Aristodemus  of  Nvsa,  a Greek  grammarian,  a pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  lived  about  100  b.c.  His  works  are  all 
lost. 

Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a grammarian,  a relation  of 
the  preceding,  taught  at  Rome  about  80  B.c.  The  great 
Pornpey  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Aristodemus,  a Spartan  soldier  who  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Thermopylm  in  480  b.c.  and  was  stigma- 
tized as  a coward.  To  retrieve  his  honour  he  fought 
with  signal  bravery  at  Plataea,  where  he  was  killed, 
479  B.C. 

Ar-is-to-gl'ton  or  Aristogei'ton,  [Gr.  ’Apiaroyehov,] 
an  Athenian,  who  conspired  with  Harmodius  against 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  See  Harmodius. 

Aristogiton,  an  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue, 
who  was  surnamed  the  “ Dog,”  and  was  a political  op- 
ponent of  Demosthenes.  His  orations  are  not  extant. 

Aristogiton,  a Greek  statuary,  lived  about  400  B.C. 

Ar-is-to-la'us,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  a son  and 
pupil  of  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  lived  about  300  B.c.  His  style 
was  remarkable  for  severity. 

Ar-is-tom'a-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Aptoro/iaxoc ; Fr.  Aristo- 
maque,  t'ris'to'mik',  j a Greek  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of 
bees.  He  was  a pupil  of  Lycon. 

Aristomaque.  See  Aristomachus. 

Ar-is-to-me'des,  [GrlApioTopr/djic  ; Fr.  AristomEde, 
i'rEs'to'mfid',]  a sculptor  of  Thebes,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pindar,  who  dedicated  a statue  of  Cybele  made  by 
this  artist. 

AristomEne.  _See  Aristomenes. 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  [Gr.  ’Apiaropevr/c;  Fr.  AristomEne, 
i'rEs'to'min',]  a Messenian  general,  famous  for  his  daring 
exploits,  commanded  the  Messenians  in  the  war  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  which  began  in  685  B.c.  and  ended 
in  668  B.c.,  when  the  Messenians  emigrated  to  Sicily. 
The  memory  of  Aristomenes  was  perpetuated  by  songs 
and  annual  sacrifices  for  many  centuries. 

See  Joukdan,  “ Histoire cl’ AristomEne, ” 1749; Norrm Ann,  “Aris- 
tomenes Messetiius  vir  heroicus,”  1690. 

Aristomenes,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived  about 
420  B.C.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Ar-is-to-nFcus  of  Alexandria,  a grammarian  and 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Aristonicus  [Apwrow/tof]  of  Marathon,  an  Athe- 
nian orator,  who  co-operated  with  Demosthenes  against 
the  Macedonian  party.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
public  men  whom  the  Athenians  delivered  to  the  vic- 
torious Antipater,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  in  322  B.c. 

Ar-is-ton'I-das,  a Greek  statuary,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  a combination  of  different  metals,  imitated  the 
complexion  of  the  human  face. 

Ar-is-ton'o-us  [’A piorovoo;]  or  A-ris'to-nus  [’Apto- 
rovouf]  of  Aigina,  a Greek  statuary  of  uncertain  epoch. 

Ar-is-ton'y-mus,  \'Aptoruiwpo<;,]  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  His  works  are 
not  extant. 

Aristophane.  See  Aristophanes. 

Ar-is-topli'a-nes,  [Gr.  ’ApioTcxpavyc; ; Fr.  Aristo- 
phane, i'rEs'to'ftn',]  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Greece,  was  born  about  444  B.C.,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Athenian  by  birth.  He  produced 
in  427  his  first  comedy,  “The  Feasters,”  which  is  not  ex- 
tant. His  next  work  was  “The  Babylonians,”  (426,)  in 
which  he  attacked  Cleon,  a powerful  demagogue,  who  was 
his  personal  and  political  enemy.  He  also  lashed  and 
ridiculed  Cleon  with  great  success  in  “The  Knights”  or 
“ Demagogues,”  which  gained  the  prize  in  424  B.C.  and 
is  esteemed  one  of  his  most  admirable  works.  It  is  said 
that  Aristophanes  acted  the  part  of  Cleon  in  this  drama, 
as  no  other  actor  was  bold  enough  to  personate  him. 

Among  his  master-pieces  is  “ The  Clouds,”  (423,)  a 
powerful  satire  against  the  Sophists,  which,  however,  was 
not  successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize.  In  this  play  he 
ridiculed  and  misrepresented  Socrates,  whom  he  unjustly 
confounded  with  the  Sophists.  Plato,  in  his  “Apology,  ’ 
identifies  Aristophanes  with  the  accusers  of  Socrates, 
and  with  those  who  excited  the  popular  prejudice  against 
him  as  a skeptic  and  a corrupter  of  the  youth. 
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Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  about  fifty  comedies, 
of  which  eleven  are  extant,  viz. : “ The  Acharnians,” 
(425  B.c.  ;)  “ The  Knights,”  (424 ;)  “The  Clouds,”  (423  ;) 
“The  Wasps,”  which  gained  the  first  prize;  “The 
Peace,”  (419;)  “The  Birds,”  (414;)  “ Lysistrata  “Thes- 
mophoriazusas,”  (411  ;)  “Plutus,”  (408;)  “The  Frogs,” 
(395;)  and  “The  Female  Orators,”  (392  b.c.)  He  is 
praised  for  his  wit,  comic  humour,  originality,  good 
sense,  and  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  Athenian  man- 
ners. His  style  is  considered  a model  of  Attic  purity. 
He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  “Banquet”  of 
Plato,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a great  admirer  of  his 
comedies.  “The  Acharnians,”  “The  Knights,”  “The 
Birds,”  and  “The  Frogs”  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  Hookham  Frere.  He  died  probably  about 
380  B.c. 

See  Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece,”  iv.  23°;  H.  T.  Rot- 
scher,  “Aristophanes  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1827;  H.  Pol,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  Aristophane,”  1834;  C.  F.  Ranke,  “Commentatio  de  Aris- 
tophanis  Vita,”  1845. 

Aristopli'anes  of  Byzantium,  a celebrated  gram- 
marian and  critic,  called  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  of  criticism,  flourished  between  250  and  200  B.c. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Callimachus  and  Zenodotus,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  famous  Aristarchus,  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  at  Alexandria.  The  invention  of  the  Greek  sys- 
tem of  punctuation  and  accents  is  attributed  to  him. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  all  lost,  except  small  frag- 
ments, were  commentaries  on  Homer  and  on  other  poets. 
He  shares  with  Aristarchus  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  Alexandrine  canon  of  classic  writers. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

A-ris'to-phon  [’Apioroauv]  of  Azenia,  an  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  In  403  B.c.  he  procured  the 
passage  of  a law  to  confine  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
persons  whose  parents  were  both  free  citizens.  He  ex- 
erted great  influence  in  the  state  throughout  a career  of 
unusual  length.  In  355  b.c.  he  defended  the  law  of 
Leptines  against  Demosthenes. 

Aristophon  of  Colyttus,  an  influential  Athenian 
statesman,  younger  than  the  preceding,  was  a contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes. 

Aristophon,  a Greek  comic  poet,  whose  works  are 
lost,  except  small  fragments. 

Aristophon,  an  eminent  painter  of  Thasos,  of  the 
fifth  century  B.c.,  was  a brother  of  the  great  painter 
Polvgnotus. 

Aristote.  See  Aristotle. 

Aristoteles.  See  Aristotle. 

Aristotile,  i-rfes-tot'e-li,  [Fr.  Aristote,  f'rfes'tot',] 
called  Fioravanti,  fe-o-rj-vin'tee,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Bologna  or  Venice.  By  the  invitation  of  the 
Czar  Ivan,  he  went  to  Moscow  about  1474.  He  re- 
paired or  rebuilt  the  Kremlin,  and  erected  the  magnifi- 
cent church  of  the  Assumption,  (1479,)  and  the  palace 
of  the  Belvedere,  (1497,)  at  Mpscow.  He  wished  to 
return  to  Italy,  but  was  forcibly  detained  by  the  Czar. 
His  family  name  was  Alberti. 

See  Bayle,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Aristotile  or  Bastiano  da  San  Gallo,  bSs-te-i'no 
di  sin  gil'lo,  an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  born  at 
Florence  in  1481,  was  a nephew  of  Giuliano  and  An- 
tonio San  Gallo,  and  a pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino.  He 
excelled  in  perspective  and  architectural  painting,  and 
was  much  employed  in  decorations  for  festivals  and 
princely  entertainments.  Among  his  works  was  a copy 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  cartoon  of  Pisa,  and  the  Expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise.  Died  in  1551. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.** 

A-ris-to-ti'mus,  [Gr.  ’A pioTon/ioc;  Fr.  ARISTOTIME, 
t'ris'to't&m',]  a tyrant  who  usurped  the  supreme  power 
of  Elis,  lived  about  250  b.c. 

Aristotle,  Ir'is-tot’l,  [Gr.  ' bpiaroTth/c  ; Lat.  and  Ger. 
Aristot'eles;  Fr.  Aristote,  S'ris'tot';  It.  Aristotile, 
3-r6s-tot'c-l& ; Sp.  Aristoteles,  a-r6s-to-ta'l<js  ; Per- 
sian and  Arabic,  AristatalIs,  i'ris'ti't.Vliss',]  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and,  if 
considered  with  respect  to  the  intellect  alone,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  man  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Stagira,  (or  Stageira,)  in  Thrace,  on  the  western  side  of 


the  Gulf  of  Strymon,  384  u.c.  From  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  was  surnamed  the  Stagieite,  [Zrayupirr/r.)* 

His  father,  Nicomachus,  who  was  physician  to  Amvn- 
tas,  King  of  Macedon,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  works  on  medicine  and  natural  history.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Aristotle  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Proxenus,  who  had  him  carefully 
educatod.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  visited 
Athens,  then  the  great  centre  of  Grecian  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  He  arrived  in  that  city  while  Plato 
was  absent  in  Sicily.  Aristotle,  however,  applied  him- 
self meanwhile  to  such  sources  of  philosophic  instruc- 
tion as  were  open  to  him ; and  as  soon  as  Plato  returned, 
he  became  his  pupil.  The  extraordinary  powers  and  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  evinced  by  the  young  Stagi- 
rite  made  him  a great  favourite  with  his  master,  who  u-ed 
to  call  him  the  “ Intellect”  of  his  school.  He  remained 
at  Athens  about  twenty  years.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
garded his  illustrious  teacher  with  the  highest  respect, 
and  even  affection  ; but  he  did  not  accept  all  his  doc- 
trines ; and,  as  his  own  views  became  more  definite  and 
more  matured,  the  difference  between  the  philosophic 
systems  of  the  master  and  the  pupil  became  more  strongly 
marked.  This  divergence  of  opinion  appears  to  have 
furnished  the  sole  foundation  for  the  stories  of  a per- 
sonal disagreement  between  the  two  philosophers,  and 
of  Aristotle’s  disrespect  and  ingratitude  towards  his 
great  teacher.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years  above  referred  to,  Aristotle  commenced  a 
school  of  his  own,  in  which  he  gave  lessons  on  rhetoric 
and  other  subjects.  About  347  B.C.  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Hermias,  the  prince  or  ruler  of  Atameus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  to  visit 
his  court.  While  here,  he  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias.  But  this  prince  having  been 
assassinated  about  344  B.C.,  Aristotle  fled  with  his  wife 
to  Mitylene.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become 
the  instructor  of  his  son,  Alexander.  In  the  lettert  which 
the  king  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  philosopher  on 
that  occasion,  he  says  (in  substance)  that  he  thanks  the 
gods  not  so  much  that  they  have  given  him  a son,  as 
that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  under  whose 
instructions  he  hopes  the  young  prince  may  become 
worthy  of  his  high  destiny.  Aristotle  appears  to  have 
been  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  both  by 
Philip  and  Alexander.  The  latter,  indeed,  regarded  his 
master  with  an  affection  and  reverence  that  he  seems  to 
have  felt  for  no  other  mortal.  He  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
at  Aristotle’s  desire,  the  city  of  Stagira.J  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Philip.  He  is  said 
not  only  to  have  given  him  eight  hundred  talents 
(more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars)  to  en- 
able him  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natural  history, 
but  to  have  procured  for  him,  during  his  campaigns, 
many  rare  animals  and  other  curiosities.  Alexander 
having  ascended  the  throne  in  336  B.C,  Aristotle  soon 
after  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a school  called 
the  Lyce'um,  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceins,  (Avueioc.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  so  active 
and  restless  a temperament  that  he  gave  his  lectures 
while  walking  up  and  down,  and  that  hence  his  school 
was  called  the  “ Peripatetic  School,”  (from  neptsraTtu,  to 
“walk  about.”)  Others  say  that  the  term  was  derived 
from  6 Trcpisraroc,  (/>.  “ the  walk,”)  a name  which  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught. 
The  new  school  was  largely  attended,  and  numbered 
among  its  scholars  many  distinguished  men,  including, 
among  others,  Callisthencs,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
Theophrastus. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Aristotle,  being  regarded 
bv  many  of  the  Athenians  with  distrust  as  the  friend  of 
Macedon,  was,  as  a mere  pretext,  it  would  seem,  accused 


* Thus,  Pope,  in  his  “Temple  of  Fame,’’  says, 

“There,  in  a shrine,  that  cast  a dazzling  light, 

Sat,  fixed  in  thought,  the  mighty  Stagirite.” 
t Sec  Aulus  Gkllius,  “ Noctes  Attica?,’*  lib.  x. 

X In  regard  to  this  subject  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  state* 
ments  of  different  writers:  thus  much,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and  that  this  was  due  to  Aristotle’s 
influence  at  the  Macedonian  court. 
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of  impiety.  Without  awaiting  his  trial,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  not,  as  he  said,  be  guilty  of  “ twice  sinning 
against  philosophy,”*  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  in  Eu- 
bo;a.  Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

In  the  history  of  Western  civilization  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  any  other  philosopher  having  exerted  so  great 
and  so  permanent  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  as 
Aristotle.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  his  authority 
was  not  only  predominan  t,  but  almost  despotic,  in  all  coun- 
tries where  the  light  of  learning  had  penetrated,  whether 
in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  or  Western  Asia.  During 
the  period  known  as  the  “ dark  ages,”  when  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  learning,  even  in  the  most  favoured  por- 
tions of  Christian  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  encouraged,  and  his  works  diligently  studied,  in  the 
Moslem  capitals  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  On  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Aris- 
totle reigned  for  a time  in  the  schools  without  a rival. 
Dante  (1265-1321)  speaks  of  him  as  “the  master  of  those 
that  know 


“ Vidi  il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno 

Seder  tra  tilosofica  f'amiglia. 

Tutti  lo  miran,  tutti  onor  gli  fanno.”t 

Inferno , canto  iv.,  1. 131. 

Unfortunately,  his  influence,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  had  come  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thority rather  than  of  reason  ; and  that  great  reaction 
against  authority,  in  Christendom,  which  accompanied 
or  caused  the  Reformation,  did  not,  in  its  aggressive 
march,  spare  the  prescriptive  throne  of  the  Stagirite. 
For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Bacon, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  were  almost  universally  neglected 
among  the  learned  in  Europe.  Towards  the  close,  how- 
ever, of  the  last  century,  attention  was  again  directed  to 
them  by  several  distinguished  Germans,  including  Les- 
sing, Wolf,  Schneider,  and  afterwards  more  particularly 
by  Hegel,  who  deemed  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Aristotle  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study.  Thus,  after 
having  been  for  ages  the  object  of  a blind,  irrational  hom- 
age, and  then  of  an  almost  equally  blind  and  irrational 
contempt,  the  time  is  near,  we  may  hope,  when  at  last 
he  will  be  estimated  at  his  real  worth  and  assume  his 
true  position  in  the  realm  of  intellect.  This  position, 
after  a thorough  and  impartial  examination  of  his  various 
claims,  must  be  admitted  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  thought 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not  only  was  his  intel- 
lect in  the  highest  degree  penetrating,  comprehensive, 
and  profound,  but  the  different  powers  of  his  mind  were 
so  justly  balanced,  that  he  seemed  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  each  of  the  various  departments  of  thought.  There 
was  scarcely  any  branch  of  learning  or  science  known 
to  the  ancients  to  which  he  did  not  make  important  con- 
tributions ; while  some  branches  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  created.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
logic,  and  brought  it  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  that 
subsequent  philosophers  have  added  little  or  nothing  of 
any  value ; and,  in  the  language  of  one  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  judge  of  such  questions,  he  is  “high  above 
comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician.”  (See  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  “ Logic,”  lecture  ii.,  p.  19). 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  also  the  father 
of  the  “science”  of  natural  history;  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  very  first  who  introduced  anything  like  a 
true  scientific  arrangement  into  this  department  of  study. 
Cuvier  has  called  attention  to  his  extraordinary  sagacity 
as  a naturalist,  in  which  character  he  was  certainly  in 
advance  of  his  age  twenty-two  hundred  years.  “ He 
>s,”  says  Cuvier,  “not  only  the  most  ancient  author  of 
comparative  anatomy  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
ns,  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  treated  this  branch 
of  natural  history  with  the  most  genius,  and  best  deserves 
to  be  taken  for  a model.” 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  scientific  process  known 
as  “ Induction”  as  if  it  were  wholly  a modern  invention. 
But  a conception,  more  or  less  complete,  of  induction 
was  common  to  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 


* In  allusion  to  Socrates’  having  been  put  to  death  on  a simil: 

accusation. 

I I j saw  the  master  of  those  that  know,  sitting  amid  a family  of  ph 
nsophers;  all  gaze  upon  him,  all  do  him  honour.” 


Aristotle  evidently  refers  to  this  process  when,  in  his 
work  on  “ Metaphysics,”  he  says,  “ Science  begins  when 
from  a great  number  of  experiences  one  general  concep- 
tion is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.” 
“Aristotle,”  says  one  who  has  evidently  studied  his 
works  with  great  care,  « may  be  truly  styled  the  father 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  since  he  first  announced 
its  leading  principles,  and  announced  them  with  a com- 
pleteness and  precision  not  surpassed  by  Bacon  himself.” 
(See  G.  H.  Lewes’s  “Aristotle,”  p.  108.) 

The  moral  character  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
in  every  way  estimable.  In  his  friendships  he  was  warm 
and  constant.  He  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  friend  and  patron  Hermias  with  a deep 
and  devoted  affection.  Of  his  poetical  productions  there 
remains  a beautiful  paean,  full  of  noble  simplicity  and 
pathos,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  be 
loved  prince.  Besides  other  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Athenians,  he  was  accused  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  Hermias.  Although  a measure  of  Alexander’s 
aversion  and  hatred  to  Callisthenes  extended  to  Aris- 
totle, there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  latter  never 
lost  his  regard  and  affection  for  his  royal  pupil.  And  so 
far  was  he  from  furnishing  just  occasion  for  the  charge 
against  him  of  disrespect  and  ingratitude  to  Plato,  that 
he  shows  towards  his  great  master  an  affectionate  regard 
in  those  very  passages  wherein  he  expresses  his  dissent 
from  him.  While  clearly  intimating  that  Plato  is  dear 
to  him,  he  maintains  that  truth  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us 
than  any  personal  considerations.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  the  true  origin  of  the  proverb,  “ Amicus  Plato, 
sed  magis  arnica  veritas,”  (“  Plato  is  dear,  but  truth  is 
more  dear.”)  He  did  not  accept  Plato’s  theory  of 
Ideas,  nor  tbe  doctrine  of  Reminiscence  which  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  theory.  (See  Plato.) 
Although  he  fully  recognizes  the  existence  of  a supreme 
spiritual  (or  immaterial)  Intelligence  as  the  creative 
power  of  the  universe,  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to 
show  that  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
this  expression  is  commonly  understood, — that  is,  the 
continuation  of  a man’s  personal  identity  in  a future 
state  of  existence. 

Only  a comparatively  small  portion  of  Aristotle’s 
writings  have  come  down  to  us ; but  these  treat  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  prove  the  universality  of 
his  genius.  They  may  be  divided  under  the  following 
heads  : 1.  Dialectics  and  Logic  ; 2.  Physics ; 3.  Mathe- 
matics ; 4.  Metaphysics  ; 5.  Ethics ; 6.  Politics  ; 7.  (Eco- 
nomics; 8.  Historical  Writings;  9.  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings. The  best  edition  of  Aristotle’s  entire  works  is  that 
of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1831.  Of  the  earlier  editions,  the  first 
Aldine,  (Aldina  editio  princeps,)  published  at  Venice  in 
5 vols.,  (1495-98,)  is  the  most  valuable. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy;”  G.  H.  Lewes,  “Aris- 
totle,” 1 vol.  8vo,  London,  1864 ; Adolph  Stahr,  “ Aristotelia,”  1830  ; 
Ammonius,  “Vita  Aristotelis Fabkicius,  “Bibliotheca  Grteca;’’ 
Diogenes  Laertius;  Andreas  Schott,  “Vita;  comparatae  Aris- 
totelis et  Demosthenis,”  1603;  Fiux  Ravaisson,  “ Essai  sur  la 
Mdtaphysique  d’Aristote,”  2vols.,  1837-46  ; article  “ Aristote,”  in  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gjlndrale,”  by  Dr.  Hoefer;  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;”  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Aristoxene.  See  Aristoxenus. 

Ar-is-tox'e-nus  [Gr.  ’Apiaro^evoc;  Fr.  AristoxEne, 
t'rEs'tok'sEn'j  of  Tarentum,  a Greek  philosopher  and 
writer,  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  330  B.c.  He 
wrote  many  works,  which  are  lost,  and  three  extant 
books  on  music,  which  are  esteemed  valuable  and  are 
the  oldest  on  that  subject  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  rejected  the  arithmetical  system  of  Pythagoras  in 
music. 

Aristoxenus,  a Greek  physician,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  opinions 
are  quoted  by  Galen. 

A-ris'tus  [’AptoTor]  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  a Greek 
historian  of  uncertain  date.  Pie  wrote  a History  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  lost.  Some  statements 
derived  from  his  work  have  been  preserved  by  Arrian 
and  Strabo. 

Aristus,  an  Academic  philosopher,  who  was  a friend 
of  Cicero,  and  a brother  of  the  philosopher  Antioch  us. 
He  taught  philosophy  at  Athens,  where  Marcus  Brutus 
was  among  his  pupils,  and  where  Cicero  visited  him  in 
51  B.c. 
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Ar-is-tjH'lua,  [Gr. 'kpiaruldjor;  Fr.  ARISTYLLE,  t'rt-s'- 
til',]  a Greek  astronomer,  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

Ariu,  ii're-oo,  (Emilio,)  a Venetian  sculptor  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A-ri'ua  or  A-rei'us,  popularly  called  A'rl-ua,  [Gr. 
’Aperof,]  the  founder  of  Arianism,  and  author  of  the 
greatest  schism  that  ever  divided  the  Christian  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
ordained  a deacon  at  Alexandria  by  the  patriarch  Peter, 
and  promoted  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  clergy  by 
the  patriarch  Alexander. 

The  controversy  which  arose  between  Alexander  and 
Arius  about  318  A.D.  caused  Constantine  to  summon 
the  first  general  council,  which  met  at  Nicaea  (or  Nice)  in 
325  A.D.,  and  condemned  with  great  unanimity  the  doc- 
trines of  Arius,  who  denied  that  the  Son  is  coeternal 
and  coessential  with  the  Father.  Arius,  who  had  at- 
tended this  council,  was  exiled  to  Illyricum  by  Constan- 
tine, but  this  sentence  was  revoked  two  or  three  years 
later.  Arianism  spread  rapidly  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Synods  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem 
in  33s  a.d. 

Soon  after  this  date  he  returned  to  Alexandria ; but 
his  presence  excited  there  so  great  a disturbance  that 
Constantine  recalled  him  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
Arians  were  numerous  and  powerful.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  avowed  his  submission  to  the  creed 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  was  about  to  be 
restored  to  communion,  when  he  died  suddenly  near 
336  a.d.  Authorities  differ  respecting  the  place  of  his 
death  and  many  events  of  his  life.  Arianism  was  patron- 
ized as  the  religion  of  the  state  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  by  Valens.  The  contest  between  the 
Arians  and  Athanasians  (see  Athanasius)  raged  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  carnal  weapons  were  re- 
sorted to  by  each  party  to  enforce  its  arguments.  The 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies were  nearly  all  Arians. 

The  sect  became  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
“ Hetero-ousians”  (who  were  strict  or  ultra- Arians)  and 
Semi- Arians  or  “ Homoiousians,”  who  admitted  the 
“similar  essence”  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 

The  followers  of  Arius  were  often  called  Eusebians, 
from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

See  Neander,  “ History  of  the  Christian  Church  j”  Maimbourg, 
“ Histoire  de  l’Arianisme Stark,  “ Essay  on  Arianism,”  (in  Ger- 
man,) 1783:  G.  M.  Travasa,  “Storia  critica  della  Vita  di  Ario,” 
1748;  Eusebius,  “ Vita  Constantini Sozomen,  “ Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica:”  Epiphanius,  “Panarium  Theodoret,  “Historia  Ecclesi- 
astical” Reuterdahl,  “Memorabilia  Arii  ejusque  Htereseos,”  1813. 

Arivey,  de  1’,  deh  iS're'v.V,  (Pierre,)  a French  comic 
writer,  born  at  Troyes,  flourished  about  1550-80. 

Arja,  a German  spelling  of  Arya,  which  see. 

Arjffsp  or  Argiasp,  aR'j&sp',  a king  of  Turan  or 
Tartary,  reigned  about  five  or  six  centuries  before 
Christ.  He  waged  war  against  Gushtasp,  King  of  Per- 
sia, because  the  Persians  had  adopted  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Persian 
prince  Isfendiyar. 

See  Malcolm’s  “ History  of  Persia.” 

Arje,  aR'Hi,  (R.  Jacob  Judah,)  a learned  Spanish 
rabbi  and  antiquary,  born  about  1602,  resided  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  wrote  a number  of  works.  His  great  work 
called  “Tabnith  Hecal”  (“The  Model  of  the  Temple,” 
1642)  was  highly  esteemed. 

Arje  or  Arie,  (R.  Judah.)  See  Leo  of  Modena. 

Arjona,  de,  di  aR-Ho'ni,  (Manuei.,)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Osuna  in  1761,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Seville.  He  became  doctoral  of  the  royal  chapel  of  San 
Fernando  at  Seville,  and  obtained  other  offices  in  the 
church.  He  wrote  an  “ Ode  to  the  Spanish  Nobility,” 
(“Oda  a la  Nobleza  Espanola,”)  and  other  poems  of 
some  merit,  none  of  which  were  published  during  his 
life.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Quintana,  “Tesoro  del  Parnaso  Espafiol.” 

Ar'ju-na,  Ar'joon,  or  Ar'jun,  [Hindoo  pron.  ur'- 
jdo-n^i  or  iir'joon,]  a mythic  hero  among  the  Hindoos, 
supposed  to  represent  courage,  (or,  according  to  some 
writers,  prudence.)  He  was  a companion  of  Krishna. 

Arkenlioltz.  See  Arckenholtz. 


Arkevolti,  aK-ki-vol'tee,  a celebrated  Italian  rabbi, 
grammarian,  and  poc-t,  died  in  his  native  town  of  Padua 
in  1611. 

Arkwright,  ark'rlt,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  Englishman, 
whose  ingenuity  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  in  1 732, 
and  was  a barber  in  his  youth.  He  is  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  a machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  produced 
an  immense  extension  of  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the 
British  Empire.  He  set  up  the  machine  at  Preston  in  176$, 
and  obtained  a patent  for  it  in  1769,  about  which  date  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Need  and  Strutt  of  Notting- 
ham.  In  1771  they  built  a spinning-mill  on  the  Der- 
went at  Cromford,  which  was  moved  by  water-power. 
This  enterprise  was  very  successful.  He  became  the 
proprietor  of  other  cotton-mills,  and  controlled  the  mar- 
ket of  cotton  yarn  for  some  years.  His  right  to  the 
patent  was  contested,  and  a verdict  was  given  against 
him  in  1781;  but  his  business  continued  to  prosper.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  III.  in  1786.  Died  in  1792. 
It  is  stated  that  he  left  property  valued  at  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling. 

Arkwright  is  celebrated  not  only  as  an  ingenious  in- 
ventor, but  also  as  the  founder  or  pioneer  of  the  factory 
system.  He  was  a man  of  wonderful  energy  and  perse- 
verance. “ It  required,”  says  Dr.  Ure,  “ a man  of  Napo- 
leon nerve  and  ambition  to  subdue  the  refractory  tempers 
of  workpeople  accustomed  to  irregular  paroxysms  of 
diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multifarious  and  intricate 
constructions  in  the  face  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  envy. 
Such  was  Arkwright,  who,  suffering  nothing  to  turn  aside 
his  progress,  arrived  gloriously  at  the  goal,  and  has  for- 
ever affixed  his  name  to  a great  era  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.” 

See  Dr.  Ure,  “ Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,”  vo!  L,  a id 
“ Philosophyof  Manufactures,”  p.  14  : “ Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,”  vol.  ii. ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1S-7.  l voi.  jdvi  :) 
Baines,  “History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain;” 
“ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Arkwright,  (Richard,)  the  only  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  1755,  and  inherited  excellent  talents  for 
business.  He  was  also  a manufacturer  of  cotton,  and 
accumulated  an  immense  fortune,  which,  after  his  death, 
was  sworn  by  the  executors  to  exceed  one  million 
pounds ; but  this  was  a mere  statement  of  form : his 
actual  wealth  was  far  beyond  that  sum.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  was  the  richest  commoner  of  England. 
He  was  well  versed  in  political  economy.  Died  in  1S43. 

Arlanibceus,  aR-li-ne-bo'us,  (Filip,)  a Swedish  his- 
torian of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  a work  entitled 
“Swedish  Arms,”  (“  Arrna  Suecica,”  1631.) 

Arlaud,  tR'lo',  (BenoIt,)  a Swiss  portrait-painter, 
born  at  Geneva,  worked  in  London.  Died  in  1719. 

Arlaud,  (Jacques  Antoine,)  an  eminent  miniature- 
painter,  born  at  Geneva  in  166S,  had  great  success  in  his 
art,  both  in  Paris  and  London.  He  formed  a friendship 
with  Newton,  and,  after  his  return  to  Geneva,  corre- 
sponded with  him.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1746. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Ar-len'sis  de  Scu-da-lu'pis,  (Peter,)  an  alchemist, 
lived  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ar'ler  or  Arleri,  von,  fon  aR-la'rec,  (Peter,)  an  ar- 
chitect, born  in  Bologna  about  1333,  exercised  his  art  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  at  Prague,  where  he  was  for 
thirty  years  engaged  on  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Vitus,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  He  was  living  in  13S6. 

Arlincourt,  d’,  diR'ltN'kooR',  (Victor,)  Vicomte, 
a French  poet  and  novelist,  born  near  Versailles  in  1789. 
He  was  appointed  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State  by 
Napoleon  I.  He  published  in  iSiSan  epic  poem  called 
“ Charlemagne,  ou  la  Caroleide.”  His  most  popular  ro- 
mance is  “ Lc  Solitaire,”  (1825.)  His  style  is  eccentric, 
and  not  approved  by  the  critics.  Died  in  1S56. 

Arlington,  Earl  of.  See  Bennet. 

Arlotti,  aR-lot'tcc,  (Df.CIO,)  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Reggio ; died  in  1 759. 

Arlotti,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest,  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arlotti,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arlotti,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  physician,  bom  at  Rcg- 
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gio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a 
work  on  Bleeding  in  Fevers. 

Arlotti,  (Ridolfo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Reggio, 
in  Lombardy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a friend  of  Tasso,  and  had  a fair  reputation  as  a 
poet.  Among  his  works  was  a poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Died  in  1613. 

Arlotto,  aR-lot'to,  called  II  Piovano,  b\  pe-o-vi'no, 
(“The  Curate,”)  or  Arlotto  Mainardi,  aR-lot'to  ml- 
naR.'dee,  a celebrated  Italian  wit,  born  at  Florence  in 
1396,  was  originally  a wool-comber,  but  afterwards  took 
holy  orders,  and  travelled  extensively.  He  was  a favour- 
ite with  sovereigns  for  his  bonmots,  which  have  been 
published  at  various  times  and  in  different  languages. 
He  died  about  14S3. 

Ar-lo'tus  or  Ar'lot  de  Pra'to,  an  ecclesiastic,  born 
probably  in  Tuscany,  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  first 
Concordance  of  the  Bible.  Died  at  Paris  in  1287. 

Arluno,  aR-loo'no,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  historian,  who  lived  at  Milan  about  1500,  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a history  of  his  native  city,  (“  Historia 
Patriae,”)  which  was  never  printed. 

Arluno,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  brother  of  the  above, 
was  a physician  of  eminence.  He  practised  at  Milan, 
and  wrote  several  medical  works. 

Arma,  aR'mi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
physician,  bom  in  Piedmont.  Pie  was  appointed  first 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1553,  and  had  a re- 
spectable reputation  as  a medical  writer. 

Armagnac,  d’,  diR'min'yik',  (Bernard,)  Count, 
Constable  of  France,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate 
in  1391.  He  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  skilful 
in  war.  He  became  the  head  of  the  league  formed  in 
1410  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  against  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  civil  war 
which  raged  between  the  “ Armagnacs”  and  the  “ Bur- 
gundians.” (See  Charles  VI.)  Called  by  Queen  Isabeau 
to  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  English  in  1415,  he 
insisted  on  being  appointed  constable  and  chief  minister. 
Having  obtained  these  offices,  he  treated  the  royal  family 
with  contempt,  and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  by  his  tyranny.  In  1418  Paris  was  taken 
by  the  Burgundians,  who  massacred  the  Count  of  Ar- 
magnac, with  many  of  his  partisans. 

See  Rymer,  “Fcedera;”  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  1,  Count  of,  succeeded  to  his 
county  in  1319,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
service  under  the  kings  Philip  of  Valois,  John,  and 
Charles  V.,  taking  a prominent  part  in  most  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  of  those  sovereigns.  Died  in  1373. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  III.,  Count  of,  was  a brother  of 
Bernard,  and  grandson  of  Jean  I.  lie  was  appointed 
captain-general  in  1385,  and  commanded  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Milan  from  Galeazzo  Visconti  in 
1391.  He  was  killed  in  battle  before  he  reached  Milan, 
in  the  same  year. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  IV.,  Count  of,  succeeded  his 
father  Bernard  VII.  in  1418,  taking  sides  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  Charles  VII.  He  assumed  independent 
powers,  but  was  subdued  by  Louis  XI.  (then  dauphin) 
in  1444,  and  imprisoned  for  a year.  Died  in  1450. 

Armagnac,  (Jean,)  V.,  Count  of,  a son  of  Jean 
IV.,  was  born  about  1420.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  for  incest,  and  was  notorious  for  various 
crimes.  He  joined  the  League  of  the  Public  Good  in 
rebellion  against  Louis  XI.  about  1465.  After  this  rebel- 
lion was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  he  again 
revolted.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed  by  the 
royal  troops  in  1473. 

Armand,  iR'm&N',  (Alfred,)  a French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  built  railway-stations  at  Ver- 
sailles, Amiens,  Paris,  Calais,  etc. 

Armand,  (Charles,)  Marquis  de  i.a  Rouarte,  d?h 
la  roo'S're',  a French  officer  who  served  in  the  American 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  died  in  France  in  1793. 

Armand,  (Franqois  PIuguet,)  a celebrated  French 
comedian,  born  at  Richelieu  in  1699,  and  died  at  Paris 
m 1765. 

Armand  de  Bourbon.  See  Conti. 


Armandi,  aR-man'dee,  (Pierre  Damien,)  a general, 
born  at  Fusignano,  in  Italy,  in  1778.  He  served  in  the 
French  army  during  the  empire,  and  obtained  on  the 
field  of  Bautzen  (1813)  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the 
restoration  of  1815  he  was  governor  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte.  He  fought  for  the  Italian  insurgents 
in  1848-49,  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  Venice.  He 
wrote  a valuable  work  entitled  “ Militant  I-Iistory  of  Ele- 
phants,” (“  Histoire  Militaire  des  £f€phants,”  1843.) 
Died  in  1855. 

Armani,  aR-mfi'nee,  or  Armanni,  aR-mftn'nee,  (Gio- 
vanni Battista,)  an  excellent  Italian  improvisatore, 
born  in  Venice  in  1768,  performed  in  many  cities  of 
Italy,  and  held  several  civil  offices  under  Napoleon  in 
his  native  country.  He  translated  into  Italian  Chateau- 
briand’s “Genius  of  Christianity”  and  “Martyrs,”  and 
wrote  two  dramas  which  added  nothing  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Died  in  1815. 

See  Tipai.do,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Armani,  (Piermartire,  pe-iR-maR'te-ri,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  near  Modena  in  1613 ; died  in  1669. 

Armann,  aR'mtln,  (Vincenz,)  called  by  the  Italians 
Vincenzo  Armanno,  a Flemish  landscape-painter  of 
great  ability,  worked  a number  of  years  at  Rome,  and 
painted  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper.  Died  at  Venice  in 
1649. 

Armansperg,  von,  fon  aR'iniin-spCRG',  (Joseph  Lud- 
wig,) Count,  a liberal  German  statesman,  born  at  Kot- 
zing,  in  Bavaria,  in  1787.  He  attended  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  and  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties in  1825.  He  became  minister  of  finances  in  1826, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1828.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  the  regency  formed 
for  Otho,  King  of  Greece,  who  was  a minor.  He  directed 
the  affairs  of  Greece  until  February,  1837.  Died  in  1853. 

Armati,  ait-ma/tee,  (Salvino,  sil-vee'no,)  a Floren- 
tine, who  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  spectacles.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  His  epitaph,  preserved  by  L.  del 
Migliore  in  “ Firenze  Illustrata,”  designates  him  as  the 
inventor  of  spectacles,  and  dates  his  death  in  1317.  Vanni 
del  Busca,  who  wrote  in  1299,  mentions  spectacles  as  a 
recent  invention. 

Armelle,  tR'mSl',  (Nicole,)  a French  mystic,  born  in 
1606,  was  celebrated  for  her  piety.  Her  life  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  “ School  of  the  Pure  Love  of 
God,”  (Paris,  1704.)  Died  in  1671. 

See  Zimmermann’s  “Solitude.” 

Armellini,  aR-mSl-lee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  patriot 
and  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Rome  about  1780. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman  republic  formed 
under  French  influence  in  his  youth,  and  continued  to 
be  a republican  to  the  last.  He  was  a member  of  the 
provisional  government  formed  at  Rome  in  1848,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  three  to  whom  the  executive 
power  was  confided  in  1849.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
pope  by  the  French  army  he  went  into  exile.  Died  in  1863. 

Armellini,  (Mariano,)  an  Italian  monk,  antiquary, 
and  writer,  born  at  Ancona  about  1662;  died  in  1737. 

Armenini,  aR-mi-nee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Faenza,  published  in  1587  “True 
Precepts  of  Painting,”  (“Veri  Precetti  della  Pittura.”) 
Armero  y Peneranda,  aR-mit'ro  e pi-ni-rdn'da, 
(Francisco,)  a Spanish  admiral  of  the  present  age.  He 
was  minister  of  the  marine  several  times  between  1840 
and  1850,  and  attained  the  rank  of  chief  admiral  in  1855. 
He  succeeded  Narvaez  as  prime  minister  in  1857. 

Armessin,  de  1’,  deh  lSR'mi'siN',  (Nicolas,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1684.  He  engraved 
portraits  and  history  with  success,  and  received  the  title 
of  engraver  to  the  king.  Died  in  1755- 

His  father,  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1640,  was  an 
engraver  of  inferior  skill. 

Armfelt  or  Armfeldt,  aRtn'fSlt,  (Carl,)  Baron  of, 
an  eminent  Swedish  general,  born  in  Finland  in  1666. 
He  was  employed  by  Charles  XII.  to  defend  Finland 
against  the  Russians,  and  displayed  great  skill  and  valour 
in  a battle  near  Storkyro,  in  1718,  but  was  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers.  Died  in  1736. 

Armfelt  or  Armfeldt,  (Gustaf  Mauritz,)  a Swedish 
general  and  courtier,  born  in  the  province  of  Abo  in 
1757,  was  a great-grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
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a favourite  of  Gustavus  III.,  and,  just  before  the  death 
of  that  king  in  1 792,  was  appointed  governor  of  Stock- 
holm. In  1794  he  was  charged  with  treason  by  the 
regent,  who,  during  the  absence  of  Armfelt  on  a mission 
to  Naples,  procured  a sentence  of  death  against  him. 
He  was  restored  to  his  former  dignities  by  Gustavus  IV. 
in  1799,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  Finland  in 
1S05.  In  1808  he  commanded  an  army  which  was  sent 
to  conquer  Norway,  but  failed.  He  entered  the  Russian 
service  in  1810,  and  obtained  several  high  offices.  Died 
in  1814.  _ , 

Ar'min  or  Ar'min,  (Rotiert,)  an  English  actor  in 
Shakspeare’s  company,  licensed  in  1603.  He  was  author 
of  a small  work  called  “A  Nest  of  Ninnies.”  (1608,) 
which  is  of  little  value.  “The  Valiant  Welshman,”  a 
play,  (1615,)  is  attributed  to  him. 

Arminius.  See  Hermann. 

Ar-min'I-us,  (Fulgentius,  fiil-jSn'sheuis,)  the  Latin 
name  of  an  Italian  writer  who  became  Bishop  of  Nusco 
in  1669. 

Ar-min'I-us,  [Dutch  pron.  aR-mee'ne-us,]  (Jacobus,) 
a celebrated  Dutch  theologian,  from  whom  the  system 
of  theology  called  Arminianism  takes  its  name,  was  bom 
at  Oudewater  in  1560.  His  Dutch  name  was  J acob  Har- 
mensen,  in  place  of  which  he  used  the  Latinized  form 
Arminius.  The  surname  Veteraquinas  (sometimes 
given  to  him)  was  derived  from  “Veteres  Aquae,”  the 
Latin  for  Oudewater.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg, 
Leyden,  and  Geneva,  1575-85,  visited  Rome  in  1586, 
and  was  ordained  a minister  at  Amsterdam  in  1588.  He 
succeeded  Francis  Junius  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den in  1603.  Before  this  date  he  had  entertained  doubts 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  had 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  In  1604  he  pro- 
pounded tenets  on  grace  and  predestination  which  were 
opposed  by  Francis  Gomar  and  others  and  excited  a 
violent  controversy.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of 
Pelagianism,  but  he  denied  the  charge.  Among  his 
adherents  were  Grotius  and  Olden-Barneveldt.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Hague,  after  hearing  a discussion 
between  Arminius  and  Gomar  in  1608,  declared  that  the 
difference  in  their  doctrines  was  of  little  importance.  A 
national  synod  was  convoked  to  settle  this  dispute  ; but, 
before  the  appointed  time,  Arminius  died  in  1609,  leaving 
several  able  theological  treatises,  which  were  published 
in  one  volume,  (1629.)  He  was  a man  of  blameless  life 
and  moderate  temper.  His  device  was,  “ A good  con- 
science is  Paradise.”  The  national  synod  which  met  at 
Dort  in  1618  condemned  the  five  articles  of  the  Armin- 
ian  creed,  the  adherents  of  which  were  severely  perse- 
cuted in  Holland  by  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
principles  of  Arminius  have  been  adopted  by  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  and  by  many  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Armis-tead,  (Lewis  A.,) an  American  general,  born 
in  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  1846-47, 
and  became  a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863. 

Armistead,  (Walker  Keith,)  an  Amei  ican  general, 
bora  in  Virginia  about  1 7B0.  Pie  was  euucaled  at  West 
Point,  and  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Biiiain  was 
chief  engineer  to  the  army  on  the  Niagara,  and  after- 
wards at  Norfolk.  Died  iu  1845. 

Ar'mi-tage,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  painter, 
chiefly  known  for  his  liistorical  and  mural  pieces,  was 
born  in  London  in  1817.  In  18-5  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy.  In  addition  to 
his  other  works  ne  has  executed  some  excellent  frescos 
tor  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Armonville,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  Jacobin 
memner  of  the  Convention,  born  at  Rheims  in  1756; 
oied  in  1808. 

Armstead,  (Henry  Hugh,)  an  English  sculptor, 
born  in  London  in  1833.  Part  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
in  Hyde  Park  is  by  him.  He  was  elected  a Royal 
Academician  in  i87q. 

Armstrong,  (Archibald,)  commonly  called  Archy 
or  Archee,  jester  to  James  I.  of  England,  lost  his  place 
by  his  sarcasms  on  Archbishop  Laud,  and  died  in  1672. 

Armstrong,  (Francis,)  an  English  physician,  lived 
at  Uppingham;  died  in  1789. 
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Armstrong,  (George,)  M.D.,  a brother  of  John  the 
poet,  gave  peculiar  attention  to  the  diseases  of  children, 
and  founded  a dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  infant  poor 
in  London  in  1769.  Died  about  1780. 

Armstrong,  (James,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
He  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  in  tile 
battle  of  Germantown.  He  was  a representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1793  to  1795.  Died  in  1795. 

Armstrong,  (John  or  Johnnie,)  the  hero  of  a ballad 
in  Scott’s  “ Border  Minstrelsy,”  famous  for  his  freeboot- 
ing  expeditions  and  levies  of  black  mail  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Langholm.  He  was  hung,  by  order  of  James 
V.,  about  1529,  with  thirty-six  followers  who  had  come 
with  offers  of  service. 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  eminent  British  poet  and 
physician,  born  at  Castleton,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 
about  1 709.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1732,  soon  after  which  he  settled  in  London 
and  practised  with  little  success.  He  published  anony- 
mously in  1735  a satirical  “Essay  for  Abridging  the 
Study  of  Physic;”  and  in  1737,  “The  Economy  of  Love,” 
a poem,  which  is  censured  for  indecency.  His  principal 
work  is  “The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,”  (1744,)  a didac- 
tic poem,  which  was  received  with  favour  by  eminent 
critics  of  that  age,  and  often  reprinted.  “ There  is  a clas- 
sical correctness  and  closeness  of  style  in  this  poem,” 
says  Dr.  Warton,  “ that  are  truly  admirable,  and  the 
subject  is  raised  and  adorned  by  numberless  poetical 
images.”  (“  Reflections  on  Didactic  Poetry.”) 

He  afterwards  produced  “Benevolence,  a Poetical 
Epistle,”  (1751,)  “Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a Young  Critic,” 
( 1 753,)  and  several  other  works.  He  was  physician  to 
the  army  in  Germany  from  1760  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
after  which  he  lived  on  half-pay.  In  1773  he  published 
a volume  of  “Medical  Essays.”  He  was  a friend  of 
the  poet  Thomson.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Chalmers,  “ Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  English  military  engineer, 
wrote  a “ History  of  Minorca,”  {1752.)  Died  in  1758. 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1758.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
wrote  the  celebrated  “Newburg  Addresses,”  in  order  to 
obtain  redress  or  relief  for  the  officers  of  the  army.  He 
was  sent  as  minister  to  France  in  1S04,  and  became  sec- 
retary of  war  in  January,  1S13.  For  his  ill  success  in 
defending  Washington  against  the  British,  he  was  re- 
moved in  September,  1S14.  He  died  in  1S43.  (Allen 
says  1855.) 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  medical 
writer,  born  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
in  1784.  He  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  practised  with 
success  in  Sunderland.  In  1S14  he  published  a treatise 
on  “ Puerperal  Fever.”  His  reputation  was  widely  ex- 
tended bv  “ Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever,” 
(1816,)  which  was  a very  popular  work.  He  removed 
to  London  in  1818,  and,  though  rejected  at  his  examina- 
tion by  the  College  of  Physicians,  obtained  great  profes- 
sional success  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  also  a popular 
lecturer  in  the  Webb  Street  School  of  Medicine,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.  It  appears  that  he  expressed 
a great  contempt  for  medical  learning,  and  regarded  him- 
self as  a reformer  of  the  science.  He  was  author  of  other 
works  besides  the  above-named.  Died  in  1829. 

See  11  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  J.  Armstrong,”  by  F.  Boott,  M.D. 
>831- 

Armstrong,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  prelate, 
born  near  Sunderland  in  1813.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  about  1853.  Died  in 
1856. 

Armstrong,  (Rev.  John,)  a Scottish  poet  and  politi- 
cal writer  of  much  promise,  born  at  Leith  in  1771.  re- 
moved to  London,  and,  while  expecting  church  prefer- 
ment, supported  himself  by  writing  for  periodicals.  He 
died  of  consumption,  induced  by  excessive  occupation, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Many  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  that  time. 

Sec  "Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  September,  1797. 

Armstrong,  (John  Mostyn,)  an  English  geogra- 
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pher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  published  an  “Essay  on 
the  Contour  of  the  Coast  of  Norfolk,”  (1791.) 

Armstrong,  (Robert,)  a general  in  the  Florida  war, 
was  born  in  Tennessee  about  1790.  Died  at  Washing- 
ton in  1854.  General  Jackson  bequeathed  to  him  his 
sword. 

Armstrong,  (Samuel  T.,)  a noted  bookseller  of  Bos- 
ton, mayor  of  the  city,  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  unexpired  term  occasioned  in  1836  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Davis  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Died  in  1850,  aged  sixty-six. 

Armstrong,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a British  subject,  born  at 
Nymwegen,  was  twice  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  for  his 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause  , released  and  rewarded  at 
the  restoration,  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  court  as 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  an 
accomplice  in  the  Rye-Iiouse  Plot,  and  suffered  death 
in  1684,  under  circumstances  of  great  injustice.  A com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  1689  reported  that  “his  execu- 
tion was  illegal,  and  was  murder  under  pretence  of 
justice.” 

Armstrong,  (Sir  William  George  ' F.R.S.,  an 
English  engineer,  inventor  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1810.  He  brc  ime  pro- 
prietor of  an  establisnment,  the  Elswick  Factory,  lor  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  engines  for  the  use  of  mines, 
etc.  About  1856  he  invented  the  wrought-iron  rifled 
cannon  which  bears  his  name  and  has  been  so  extensively 
used.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  engineer-in-chief 
for  rifled  ordnance,  and  superintendent  of  a foundry  at 
Woolwich,  but  in  1863  resigned  this  appointment  and  re- 
turned to  Elswick.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Biitish 
Association,  and  is  a knight  of  numerous  foreign  orders. 

Armstrong,  (William  Joseph,)  an  American  Pies- 
byterian  divine,  uorn  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  in  1796. 
He  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  steamer  Atlantic  in  November, 
1846.  A volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a memoir  of  his 
hie,  has  been  published. 

Arnal,  aR-nil',  (Juan  Pedro,)  a Iearnea  Spanish 
architect,  born  at  Madrid  in  1735.  He  was  appointed 
vice-director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  in  1774, 
and  director  of  architecture  in  the  same  Academy  in 
1786.  The  latter  appointment  was  made  by  the  king. 
Died  in  1805. 

Ar'nald,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Lon- 
don near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  a 
fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  rector  of 
Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  in  1733.  His  principal  work 
is  a “ Critical  Commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,” 
which  is  esteemed  judicious  and  valuable.  It  is  usually 
printed  as  a continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Lowth 
and  Patrick.  Died  in  1756. 

See  J.  Nichols,  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester.” 

Arnald,  (William,)  son  of  the  above,  and  preceptor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  for  twenty  years  insane, 
and  died  in  1802. 

Arnaldi,  aR-nil'dee,  (Enea,  k-na'l,)  an  Italian  count 
who  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1716,  and  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  architecture.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  con- 
struction of  theatres,  and  another  “ On  Ancient  Basili- 
cas, and  particularly  those  of  Vicenza,”  (“  Delle  Basiliche 
antiche,  e specialmente  di  quella  di  Vicenza,”  1767.) 

Arnaldo  (aR-niil'do)  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  bRSsh'5, 
[in  Latin,  Arnal' dus,  A rnui/phus,  or  Arnol'dusBrix- 
if.n'sis;  Fr.  Arnaud  (tR'no')  de  Brescia,]  an  eloquent 
Italian  agitator  and  reformer,  was  born  at  Brescia  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Abelard  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Italy  became  a monk  and  preacher.  At  this  time  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  was  general  and  notorious.  He 
began  to  preach  openly  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  pos- 
sess temporal  property  or  power,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  tithes  and  the  free  offerings  of  the 
people.  His  doctrines  were  received  with  favour  by 
many  nobles  and  others,  and  produced  much  excite- 
ment For  this  cause  he  was  banished  from  Italy  by 
Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1139.  He  retired  to  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  obtained  many  adherents. 

In  1143  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  favoured  the 
opinions  of  Arnaldo,  revolted  against  the  pope.  On 
learning  this  event,  Arnaldo  went  to  Rome  and  raised 


there  the  standard  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  reform. 
Excited  bv  his  harangues,  the  Romans  established  a 
senate,  defied  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  some 
of  the  more  violent  committed  great  excesses  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  cardinals.  The  pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  1146.  His 
successor,  Adrian  IV.,  reduced  the  people  to  submis- 
sion by  placing  Rome  under  an  interdict  in  1154.  Arnaldo 
was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  seized  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  delivered  him  to  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  1155.  His  vio- 
lent enemy  Saint  Bernard  admits  that  his  morals  were 
pure. 

See  J.  D.  Koler,  “ Dissertatio  de  Arnoldo  Brixiensi,”  1742;  D. 
H.  Franke,  “Arnold  von  Brescia,”  Zurich,  1825;  Hodgson,  “Re- 
formers and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867;  Guadagnini,  “Difesa 
di  Arnoldo  da  Brescia,”  2 vols.,  1790;  D’Ach£ry,  “ Spicilegium 
Saint  Bernard,  “Epistolai;”  Beck,  “Arnold  von  Brescia;”  Qui- 
kin,  “Essai  historique  sur  Arnaud  de  Brescia,”  1848. 

Ar-nal'chis  Vil-la-no-va'nus,  [Fr.  Arnaud  de 
Villeneuve,  tR'no'  deh  v&l'nuv';  It.  Arnaldo  di  Vil- 
lanova,  aR-nal'do  de  vil-la-no'va,  | written  also  Arnal'- 
dus  Novicomen'sis,  a celebrated  physician,  born 
about  1235.  He  studied  at  Paris,  at  Montpellier,  and 
in  Italy,  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  medical  and 
chemical  knowledge  of  his  day,  and  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  alchemy.  His  medical  essays  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  others  on  alchemy  and  religion.  He  incurred 
the  charge  of  heresy  at  one  time  for  his  religious  specu- 
lations. He  was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs  by 
the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  died  in  1313  on  his 
way  to  Avignon  to  visit,  as  a physician,  Clement  V.,  who 
had  sent  for  him. 

See  Campegius,  “Arnaldi  Vita;”  Pierre  Joseph  Haitze,  “Vie 
d’Amauld,”  1719;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus.” 

Ar'nall,  (William,)  a political  pamphleteer,  editor 
of  the  “British  Journal,”  “Free  Briton,”  and  an  instru- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s,  has  been  condemned  to 
notoriety  in  Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  He  died  about  1740. 

Arnas  Magnaeus.  See  Arni-Magnusson. 

Arnason,  aii'ni-son,  (Jon,)  a Danish  jurist,  born  in 
Iceland  about  1727  ; died  in  1777. 

Arnason,  (Jon,)  an  Icelandic  writer,  born  at  Hof  in 
1819.  He  published,  besides  several  biographies  and 
other  works,  “ Icelandic  Popular  Tales  and  Adventures,” 
(Leipsic,  1862-64,)  an  English  version  of  which  appeared 
in  1864. 

Arnason,  (Magnus  Jon,)  Bishop  of  Skalholt,,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1665,,  but 
studied  in  Copenhagen.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
faithful  but  rigid  ecclesiastical  ruler.  He  died  in  1 743. 

Arnau,  a.R-now',  (Juan,)  a Spanish  painter,,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1595,  excelled  as  a colorist.  Died  in  1693. 

Arnaud,  tR'no',  (Daniel,)  a celebrated  French  Pro- 
venfal  poet,  born  in  Perigord,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Arnaud,  (Fanny,)  authoress,  better  known  in  this 
country  by  her  mariied  name  of  “ Mauame  Charles  Rey- 
baud,”  born  at  Aix  in  1802,  died  in.  1870.  Her  chief 
works  are  “ Le  Moine  de  Chaalis ; ” “ La  Derniere 
Bohdmienne  ; ” “ Le  Cabaret  de  Gaubert ; ” and  “ Les 
Anciens  Convents  de  Paris.” 

Arnaud,  (Francois,)  a French  abbe,  writer,  and 
critic,  born  in  1721.  In  177 1 he  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy,  and  became  reader  and  librarian  to 
Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1784. 

Arnaud,  (George,)  a jurist  ana  classical  scholar,  of 
French  extraction,  born  at  Franeker,  in  Holland,  in  1711. 
Before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  excelled  as  a 
classical  antiquary  and  critic.  He  became  professor  of 
law  at  Franeker  in  1739,  and  died  in  1740,  leaving  seve- 
ral critical  and  legal  works,  which  have  a high  reputa- 
tion. 

Arnaud,  (Henri,)  a warlike  pastor  of  the  Waldenses, 
born  at  La  Tour  or  La  Torre,  in  Piedmont,  in  1641,  was 
noted  for  his  sagacity  and  ability  as  a military  leader. 
He  led  a successful  expedition  of  the  Waldenses,  (Vau- 
dois,)  who  in  1689  recovered  by  arms  their  homes,  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on 
account  of  their  religion.  In  their  march  among  or  over 
the  Alps  towards  their  native  valleys,  they  defeated  the 
French  armies  in  several  battles.  An  account  of  this 
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expedition,  written  by  Arnaud,  was  published  in  English 
in  1827.  lie  served  as  colonel  in  the  armies  of  the  allies 
in  the  war  against  the  French  which  began  about  1702. 
Died  at  Schonberg  in  1721. 

Arnaud,  d',  cltR'no',  (Franqois  Tiiomas  Marie 
Baculard — bt'kii'ltR',)  a voluminous  French  writer  of 
plays,  novels,  etc.,  born  in  Paris  in  1718,  was  patronized 
in  hisyouth  by  Voltaire.  He  afterwards  corresponded 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  who  addressed  to  him  some 
complimentary  verses.  His  biographers  record  with 
admiration  his  answer  to  Frederick,  who,  after  several 
atheists  had  just  professed  their  creed,  asked  the  opinion 
of  Arnaud  on  the  subject.  He  replied,  “ I rejoice  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a being  greater  and  wiser  than 
kings.”  He  wrote  many  novels,  which  had  a temporary 
popularity.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a collection 
of  anecdotes  and  essays  called  “ Recreations  of  the  Man 
of  Sensibility,”  (“Les  Delassements  de  l’Homme  sensi- 
ble,” 12  vols.,  1784.)  Died  in  1805. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Arnaud  de  Marsan,  fR'no'  deh  miR'sSN',  a Pro- 
venjal  troubadour,  and  the  author  of  a poem  illustrating 
the  society  of  the  age  of  the  troubadours. 

Arnaud  de  Noble ville.  See  Arnault  de  Noble- 
ville. 

Arnaud  de  Ronsil,  fR'no'  deh  r^N'sfel'  or  riN'se'ye, 
(George,)  a skilful  French  surgeon,  born  about  1700, 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  treatment  of  hernia. 
He  practised  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London,  with 
a high  reputation.  His  writings  are  praised  for  clear- 
ness and  profoundness.  His  chief  work  is  a “Disser- 
tation on  Hernias,”  (2  vols.,  1749.)  Died  in  1774. 

Arnaud  de  Villa  Nova.  See  Arnaldus. 

Arnauld,  fR'no',  (Ang£lique,)  called  also  Ange- 
lique  de  Saint-Jean,  SN'zhi'lik'  deh  sfN'zhSN',  an 
eminent  nun,  born  in  1624,  was  a niece  of  Marie  Ange- 
lique  and  a daughter  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly. 
She  was  elected  prioress  of  Port-Royal  in  1669,  and  ab- 
bess in  1678,  after  which  she  was  persecuted  by  the 
Jesuits.  She  was  considered  a prodigy  of  piety  and 
learning,  and  it  is  stated  that  her  father  said,  “ All  my 
children  and  myself  are  fools  in  comparison  of  Ange- 
lique.”  She  was  the  principal  author  of  a biographical 
work  called  “Memoires  pourservir  & l’Histoirede  Port- 
Royal,”  (3  vols.,  1742.)  Died  in  1684. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Port-Royal,”  and  Mary  Anne  Schimmel- 
penninck,  “Memoirs  of  Port-Royal,”  2 vols.,  1853. 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  procureur-general  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  was  a man  of  eminent  abilities,  and,  though 
a Huguenot,  was  saved  from  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew by  Catherine.  He  died  in  1585. 

Arnauld,  formerly  written  Arnaud,  (Antoine,)  sur- 
named  L’Avocat,  (ltWlct',)  or  “the  Advocate,”  a cele- 
brated orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1560,  was  the  most 
eloquent  French  pleader  of  his  day,  and  the  father  of 
the  eminent  Arnaulds  of  Port- Royal.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  procureur-general  in  1 585.  His  most  celebrated 
speech  was  a “ plaidoyer”  for  the  University  of  Paris 
against  the  Jesuits  in  1594,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  persecution  which  the  recluses  of 
Port-Royal  suffered  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1619, 
leaving  six  daughters  and  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
distinguished. 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a 
celebrated  theologian  and  philosopher,  born  in  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1612,  was  a son  of  the  preceding 
and  Catherine  Marion.  He  was  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  the  family  of  Arnauld,  and  was  sometimes 
called  “ le  grand  Arnauld.”  He  was  ordained  a priest 
in  1641,  and  became  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  about 
the  same  time.  In  1643  he  published  an  able  work  “ On 
Frequent  Communion,”  (“  De  la  frdquentc  Communion,”) 
which  made  a powerful  impression,  and  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  always  a deter- 
mined antagonist.  This  work  produced  a reform  in 
the  style  of  French  theologians,  and  set  an  example  of 
a purer  taste,  which  was  soon  followed  by  Pascal  and 
Bossuct. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  grace  which  arose  be- 
tween Jansenius  and  his  opponents,  Arnauld  became  a 
zealous  Jansenist.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  retire- 


ment and  seclusion  of  Port-Royal,  (a  convent  near  Paris,) 
and  wrote  many  works  on  theology  and  philosophy.  In 
1656  he  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
a work  which  he  wrote  on  the  Jansenist  question.  This 
affair  gave  rise  to  the  “ Provincial  letters”  of  Pascal,  for 
which  Arnauld  furnished  some  materials.  During  the 
persecution  to  which  his  party  was  exposed  from  1636 
to  1668,  he  lived  in  concealment  He  published  in  1669 
“The  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church 
touching  the  Eucharist  defended  against  Sieur  Claude 
de  Charenton,”  which  added  to  his  reputation.  A large 
part  of  it  was  written  by  Nicole.  He  sought  refuge  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  in  exile  in  1679,  after  which  he 
lived  in  various  cities  of  Flanders  and  Holland  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Brussels  in  1694. 

Arnauld  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter arjd  habits,  his  impetuosity,  and  his  industry.  Boileau 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  designated  him  “the  most  learned 
mortal  that  ever  wrote,”  (“le  plus  savant  mortel  qui 
jamais  ait  ecrit.”)  His  fellow-worker  Nicole  having 
expressed  a desire  for  repose  and  respite  from  their  long 
literary  and  dogmatical  strife,  Arnauld  exclaimed,  “ Will 
you  not  have  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?”  (“  X’aurez-vous 

pas  pour  vous  reposer  l’etemite  toute  entiere  ?”) 

Among  his  works,  which  were  collected  in  a good 
edition  of  forty-five  closely-printed  quarto  volumes, 
(1775-83,)  are  “ La  Logique,  ou  l’Art  de  Penser,”  (1662.) 
an  excellent  treatise,  generally  called  “ The  Port- Royal 
Logic;”  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1667  ;)  a “Treatise 
on  True  and  False  Ideas,”  (1683 — in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Malebranche  ;)  and  “ The  Practical  Morality 
of  the  Jesuits,”  (“  Morale  pratique  des  Jesuites,”  8 vols", 
1683-94.)  He  aided  Lancelot  in  the  composition  of  the 
“ Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee.” 

See  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  M.  Arnauld,”  by  P. 
Quesnel,  1697;  “Vie  d’ Antoine  Arnauld,”  by  Larri&re,  17"; ; 
“ Histoire  de  la  Vie  etdes  Ouvrages  de  M.  Arnauld  ;”  Sainte-Bevve, 
“ Port-Royal,”  vol.  ii. ; Varin,  “ La  Vdrite  sur  les  Arnauld,”  2 voA, 
1847;  C.  Jourdain,  “Notice  sur  les  Travanx  philo6ophiques  d’A. 
Arnauld,”  1843;  “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Arnauld,  (Antoine,)  commonly  called  the  Abb£, 
born  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly. 
He  first  joined  the  army,  but,  failing  of  promotion,  re- 
sorted to  the  Church.  He  was  a moderate  Jansenist. 
In  1674  Louis  XIV.  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of 
Chaumes-en-Brie.  He  died  in  169S,  leaving  some  valu- 
able historic  Memoirs,  published  in  1756. 

Arnauld  or  Arnaud,  fR'no',  (Antoine,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1 749,  was  of  humble  birth, 
but,  joining  the  army  in  1791,  he  distinguished  himself 
under  Dumouriez,  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Hohenlinden  and  other  places.  He  died  in  Holland  in 
1804. 

Arnauld,  (Henri,)  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  sixth  child 
of  “ L’Avocat”  before  mentioned,  was  bom  in  1597.  In 
his  early  career  he  pursued  the  law,  and  spent  several 
years  at  Rome  as  attache  to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  On 
his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Angers,  from  a com- 
plete worldling  he  became  a self-denying,  charitable,  and 
laborious  pastor.  He  died  at  Angers  in  1692. 

See  Besoigne,  “ Vie  de  Henri  Arnauld,”  2 vols.,  1750. 

Arnauld,  (Marie  AngAlique,)  de  Sainte-Made- 
leine,  a sister  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  (1612—94.)  was  bom 
in  1591.  Her  original  name  was  Jacqueline  Marie. 
She  became  in  early  youth  abbess  of  Port-Royal,  in 
which  she  made  a reform  by  enforcing  a rigid  ascetic 
regimen,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  for  virtue  and 
intelligence.  Died  in  1661.  Her  sister  Agnes  was  also 
abbess  of  Port-Royal,  and  author  of  two  religious  books. 
These  sisters  were  Jansenists.  Agnes  died  in  1671. 

Arnauld,  (Simon,)  Marquis  de  Pomponne.  See 
POMPONNE. 

Arnauld  dAndilly,  iR'no'  dCN'de'ye',  (Robert,) 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  great  Antoine  Arnauld,  and 
father  of  Angclique,  (de  Saint-Jean,)  noticed  above,  born 
in  Paris  in  1589,  was  distinguished  for  probity',  piety,  and 
literary  ability.  In  early  life  lie  had  much  favour  and 
influence  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  it  is  said, 
offered  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  accepted  the  place  of  intendant  of  the  army 
in  1634.  About  1645  he  retired  from  the  world  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal.  His  principal 
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works  are  interesting  autobiographical  Memoirs,  pub- 
lished in  1734,  and  an  elegant  translation  of  Josephus’s 
History,  (1667-69.)  He  died  in  1674,  leaving  a son, 
Simon,  Marquis  de  Pomponne. 

Arnauld  (Arnold)  de  Chartres,  iR'no'  d?h  shiRtR, 
[Lat.  Arnol'dus  Carnoten'sis,]  a French  writer  on 
theology,  became  abbot  of  Bonneval  in  1138.  He 
wrote, besides  other  works,  “ On  the  Principal  Works  of 
Christ,”  (“De  Cardinalibus  Christi  Operibus.”)  His  style 
is  elegant. 

Arnauld  de  Marveil,  iR'no'  deh  miR'vil'  or  miR'- 
vi'ye,  written  also  Arnaud  de  Merueil  or  de  Ma- 
ruelh,  a Proven9al  troubadour,  whom  Sismondi  places 
highest  as  an  amatory  poet  of  his  day.  He  died  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Arnault,  iR'no',  (Lucien  Emile,)  a French  dramatic 
writer,  son  of  Vincent  Antoine,  noticed  below,  was  born 
at  Versailles  in  1787.  He  was  appointed  auditor  to  the 
council  of  state  in  1S08.  He  produced  a number  of 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  entitled  “ Regulus,”  was  success- 
ful. After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  prefect  of 
several  departments. 

Arnault,  (Vincent  Antoine,)  a French  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He  began  his  career 
by  the  tragedy  of  “Marius  at  Minturnae,”  (1791,)  which 
had  great  success.  He  was  author  of  two  other  popular 
tragedies,  entitled  “ Lucrece,”  ( 1 792,)  and  “ Germanicus,” 
(1816,)  and  of  a number  of  poems,  fables,  etc.  In  1797 
he  was  charged  by  Napoleon  to  organize  the  government 
of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  1808  he  tfas  appointed  chief  or 
director  of  public  instruction.  He  succeeded  Andrieux 
in  1833  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  published  “Souvenirs  ol  a Sexagenarian,”  (4  vols., 
1833.)  Died  in  1834. 

See  Jourdain,  “Poetes  Francais." 

Arnault  (iR'no')  or  Arnaud  de  Nobleville,  deh 
nobl'vfel',  (Louis  Daniel,)  a French  physician,  noted  for 
his  benevolence,  born  at  Orleans  in  1701.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  poor  in  his  native 
city.  He  wrote  a “Manual  for  Charitable  Ladies,” 
(“Manuel  des  Dames  de  Charite,”  1747,)  often  reprinted, 
and  a “Natural  History  of  Animals,”  to  serve  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  Materia  Medica  ofGeoffroy,  (6  vols.,  1756.) 
Died  in  1778. 

Amavon,  iR'ni'vdN',  (Franqois,)  a French  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Vaucluse  about  1740 ; died  in  1824. 

Amay,  d’,  diR'ni',  (Johannes  Rudolphus,)  a Swiss 
writer,  born  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  1710.  He  became 
professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Lausanne,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on  the  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans,”  (1732.)  Died  in  1766. 

Arnd,  aRnt,  (Christian,)  a German  writer  on  phi- 
losophy and  logic,  born  in  1623 ; died  in  1653. 

Aarnd,  Amt,  or  Arndt,  aRnt,  (Johann,)  a German  Lu- 
theran divine  of  great  merit,  born  at  Ballenstadt,  duchy 
of  Anhalt,  in  December,  1555.  He  was  minister  at  Qued- 
linburg  from  1590  to  1599,  and  then  removed  to  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  an  earnest  teacher  of  practical  religion. 
About  1595  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  great  work 
“On  True  Christianity,”  (“  Vomwahren  Christenthum,”) 
which  produced  a powerful  impression,  was  admired  as 
a master-piece  of  composition,  and  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  There  are  English  versions 
of  it  by  Boehm  (1712)  and  W.  Jacques,  (1815.)  Probably 
no  other  book  except  the  Bible  has  been  so  often  printed 
in  Germany.  In  161 1 he  became  general  superintendent 
at  Zelle,  where  he  died  in  1621,  leaving  several  other 
works. 

See  “Johann  Arnd,  ein  biographischer  Versuch,”  von  Fr.  Arndt, 
'838;  F.  W.  Krummacher,  “J.  Amds  Leben,”  1842;  Wilden- 
hahn,  “ J.  Amt : Zcitbild  aus  Braunschweigs  Kirchcn-  und  Stadtge- 
schichte,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1847;  Wehrhan,  “ Lebensgeschichte  J. 
Arndts,”  1848;  H.  L.  Pertz,  “Commentatio  de  J.  Amdtio,”  1852. 

Arnd,  (Lat.  Arn'dius,]  (Josua  or  Josiaii,)  a German 
Lutheran  minister  and  prolific  writer,  born  at  Giistrow 
in  1626.  Pie  became  professor  of  logic  at  Rostock  in 
1653,  and  resigned  that  chair  in  1636,  after  which  he 
preached  at  Giistrow.  He  wrote  in  Latin  on  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  etc.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Lexi- 
con of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,”  (1667,)  and  several 
Latin  poems.  Died  in  1684. 

Arnd,  (Karl,)  one  of  the  earliest  bibliographical 


writers,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Giistrow  in 
1673.  He  became  professor  of  Plebrew  at  Rostock  in 
1708,  and  published  several  learned  works.  Died  in  1721. 

Arndt,  aRnt,  (Ernst  Moritz,)  a popular  German 
poet  and  political  writer,  born  in  the  Prussian  island  of 
Riigen  on  the  26th  of  December,  1769.  His  first  work 
was  a book  of  “Travels  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Italy,”  (1797-98.)  He  became  a professor  at  Greifswalde 
in  1806,  and  successfully  invoked  the  spirit  of  German 
nationality  against  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon,  in  his 
“Spirit  of  the  Time,”  (“Geist  der  Zeit,”  1806.)  He 
zealously  promoted  the  war  of  independence  (1812-13) 
by  a number  of  spirited  songs,  poems,  and  pamphlets, 
which  were  considered  master-pieces.  His  famous  song, 
“Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?”  (“What  is  the 
German’s  Fatherland  ?”)  is  called  the  most  popular  song 
of  Germany.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  1818;  but  he  was  suspended 
from  his  functions  in  1819,  because  he  insisted  on  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  the  king  had  promised. 
Arndt  was  restored  to  his  chair  at  Bonn  in  1840,  and 
was  deputed  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort  in 
1848.  Among  his  works  are  a tract  entitled  “Ueber 
Landwehr  und  Landsturm,”  (“On  the  Militia  and  the 
Levy  en  Masse,”  1812,)  and  “Souvenirs  of  my  Life,” 
(1840.)  He  died  in  i860. 

See  W.  Neumann,  “E.  M.  Arndt:  eine  Biographie;”  E.  M. 
Arndt,  “ Erinnerungen  aus  dem  aussem  Leben,”  1840:  Longfel- 
low, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arndt,  (Gottfried  August,)  a German  writer  on 
history  and  law,  born  at  Breslau  in  1748.  He  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  at 
Leipsic  in  1791.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Archives  of  the  History  of  Saxony,”  (3  vols.,  1784-86.) 
Died  in  1819. 

Arndt,  (Johann  Gotifried,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Halle  in  1713.  He  was  rector  of  a gymnasium 
at  Riga,  and  published  a valuable  work  entitled  “ Chroni 
cles  of  Livonia,”  (1740-50.)  Died  in  1767. 

Arndt,  von,  fon  aRnt,  (C.  Gottlieb,)  a German 
writer,  and  imperial  councillor  of  Catherine  II.  of  Rus- 
sia, published  a work  “ On  the  Origin  of  European 
Dialects.”  Died  in  1829. 

Arndts,  aRnts,or  Arendts.i'rlnts,  (Ludwig,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  at  Arnsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1805.  He 
was  successively  professor  of  law  at  Bonn,  Munich,  and 
Vienna,  and  wrote  a “Manual  on  the  Pandects,”  and 
other  works. 

Arne,  arn,  (Cecilia,)  (originally  Young,)  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  of  her  time,  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Arne.  Died  in  1776. 

Arne,  (Michael,)  an  English  composer,  son  of  Tho- 
mas, noticed  below,  was  born  in  London  about  1740. 
He  inherited  a moderate  portion  of  his  father’s  talent. 
His  principal  work  was  the  opera  of  “Cymon,”  (1767.) 
He  composed  several  popular  songs,  among  which  is 
“The  Topsails  shiver  in  the  Wind.”  Died  in  1785. 

Arne,  (Susanna.)  See  Cibber. 

Arne,  (Thomas  Augustine,)  an  eminent  English 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  London  in  1710,  was  the 
son  of  an  upholsterer  who  is  identified  by  some  with  a 
person  of  that  trade  mentioned  by  Addison  in  “The  Spec- 
tator,” No.  50.  He  composed  the  music  for  Addison’s 
opera  of  “ Rosamond,”  which  was  performed  with  suc- 
cess in  1733,  and  also Ihat  for  Milton’s  “Comus,”  (1738,) 
which  increased  his  reputation.  “ The  melody  of  Arne 
at  this  time,”  says  Dr.  Burney,  “and  of  his  Vauxhall 
songs  afterwards,  forms  an  era  in  English  music  : it  was 
so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  kingdom 
that  it  had  an  effect  on  the  national  taste.”  In  1740  he 
married  Cecilia  Young,  a popular  vocalist,  and  in  1745 
was  engaged  as  composer  by  the  manager  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  is  the  opera 
“Artaxerxes,”  (1762.)  The  two  principal  national  songs 
of  England,  “God save  the  King”  and  “ Rule  Britannia,” 
owe  their  popularity  chiefly  to  his  music.  Died  in  1 778- 

See  Burney,  “History  of  Music;”  Firns,  “Biographie  Univer- 
sclle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arnemann,  aR'neh-min',  (Justus,)  a German  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1763,  practised  some 
years  at  Altona.  He  published  numerous  works  of 
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moderate  merit,  among  which  is  a treatise  on  Materia 
Medica,  (“  Entwurf  einer  praktischen  Arzeneimittel- 
lehre,”  (2  vols.,  1792.)  He  committed  suicide  in  1807. 

Ar'nest  or  Er'nest  [Lat.  Arnes'tus]  of  Pardubicz, 
first  Archbishop  of  Bohemia,  minister  to  Charles  IV.  of 
that  kingdom,  and  first  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Prague,  died  in  1364. 

Arn'grims-soii,(Eystein — I'stTn,)  an  Icelandic  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his  “ Lily,”  re- 
puted the  best  poem  in  the  Icelandic  language.  It  en- 
joyed great  popularity  during  the  reign  of  Catholicism  in 
the  North.  He  died  in  1361. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon. 

Arnheim,  von,  fon  aRn'hlm,  or  Amim,  iR'nim, 
(Johann  Georg,)  a distinguished  German  diplomatist 
and  general,  born  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  about  1581. 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in 
1626,  and  won  the  favour  of  Wallenstein,  who  employed 
him  in  a negotiation  with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1628 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  passed  in 
1630  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  gave 
him  the  chief  command  of  his  army,  and  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipsic  in 
1631.  Arnheim  and  Wallenstein  commanded  opposing 
armies  in  1632  and  1633;  but  the  former  was  suspected 
of  collusion  with  the  enemy.  He  defeated  the  Impe- 
rialists at  Liegnitz  in  May,  1634,  and  detached  Saxony 
from  the  Swedish  alliance  in  1635.  He  resigned  his 
commission  the  same  year.  Died  in  1641. 

See  Pufendorf,  “De  Rebus  Suecicis;”  Waldstein,  (Wallen- 
stein,) “ Briefe,”  3 vols.,  1829. 

Arnigio,  aR-nee'jo,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1523  ; died  of  the  plague  in  1577. 

Arnim.  See  Arnheim. 

Arnim,  aR'nim,  (Elisabeth  or  Bettina — bet-tee'ni,) 
a celebrated  German  authoress,  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1785.  She  was  a sister  of  the  poet  Clemens 
Brentano,  and  became  the  wife  of  L.  A.  von  Arnim,  also 
a poet.  She  was  in  her  youth  a passionate  admirer  of 
Goethe,  with  whom  she  corresponded.  Her  imagination 
was  ardent  and  eccentric.  Her  principal  works  are 
“The  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a Child,”  (3  vols., 
1835,)  which  she  translated  into  English,  and  “Die 
Giinderode,”  (2  vols.,  1840,)  a collection  of  letters  and 
charming  idyllic  poems.  Died  in  Berlin  in  January,  1859. 

Arnim  (Elisabeth  or  Bettina,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man authoress,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1785. 
She  was  a sister  of  the  poet  Clemens  Brentano,  and 
became  the  wife  of  L.  A.  von  Arnim,  also  a poet.  In  her 
youth  she  corresponded  with  Goethe.  Her  principal 
works  are  “ The  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a 
Child,”  (3  vols.,  1835  ) which  she  translated  into 
English,  and  “ Die  Giinderode,”  (2  vols.,  1840.)  Died 
in  Berlin  1859. 

Arnim,  (Harry  Karl  Edward  von,)  Count,  a 
German  diplomatist,  born  1824.  Fie  rose  into  notice 
through  his  successful  conduct  of  business  while  accre- 
dited to  the  papal  court.  In  June,  1872,  he  was  appointed 
German  ambassador  to  the  French  Republ  c ; but  in 
April,  1874,  he  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  between  Prince  Bismarck  and 
himself,  and  shortly  afterwards  tried  on  a charge  of  being 
p ivy  to  the  publication  of  certain  of  his  diplomatic  de- 
spatches and  of  embezzling  stale  documents  from  the 
Geiman  embassy  at  Pads  ; these  charges  could  not  be 
substantiated.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  exile.  He  died  in  1881. 

Arnim,  von,  (Ludwig  Achim,)  a popular  German 
poet,  born  at  Berlin  in  1781.  In  partnership  with  his 
friend  Clemens  Bretano,  whose  sister  Beilina  he  after- 
wards married,  he  published  a collection  of  popular  songs, 
called  “The  Boy’s  Wonder-horn,”  (“Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,”  3 vols.,  1806.)  H s novel  entitled 
“ Poverty  and  Riches,  Guilt  and  Repentance  of  the 
Countess  of  Dolores,”  (2  vols.,  1810,)  is  perhaps  his 
best  work.  Among  his  prose  works  are  the  tale  called 
“ Angelica  die  Genueserin  und  Cosmus  der  Seilspringer,” 
and  “ Isabella  of  Egypt,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1831. 

Arnlsaeus  or  Arnisaus,  aR-ne-za'fts,  (Hknntn'gus,) 
a miscellaneous  writer,  born  near  Malberstadt,  in  Prus- 
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sian  Saxony,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1620  he  re- 
moved to  Copenhagen  and  became  physician  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  Died  in  1636. 

Arnkiel,  aRn'keel,  (Friedrich,)  a historian,  a son  of 
Trogillus,  noticed  below,  lived  at  Apenrade  in  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Arnkiel,  (Trogillus,  tKo-gil'lus,)  a divine  and  anti- 
quary, born  near  Apenrade,  in  Sleswick  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Holstein  in 
1686.  His  work  “On  the  Philosophy  and  School  of  Epi- 
curus” (in  Latin,  1671)  was  received  with  favour.  He 
also  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  the  ancient  religion  and 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  Saxons,  Goths,  etc, 
entitled  “Cimbrische  Heiden-Religion,”  (1691.)  Died 
at  Apenrade  in  1713. 

Ar'no,  first  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in  Germany, 
was  a man  of  great  influence  in  his  day,  being  councillor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  III.  Died  about  820. 

Arnobe.  See  Arnobius. 

Ar-no'bl-us,  [Fr.  Arnobe,  iR'nob',]  (A'fer,)  some- 
times called  the  Elder,  a rhetorician  and  eloquent 
apologist  for  Christianity,  was  a native  or  resident  of 
Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  an  able 
work  called  “Disputations  against  the  Gentiles,”  (“ Dis- 
putationes  contra  Gentes,”)  in  which  he  attacks  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  pagan  religion  with  powerful  sarcasm. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  which  began  in  302  ah. 
His  doctrines  are  not  considered  strictly  orthodox  M. 
Villemain,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,  ” re- 
marks that  certain  circumstances  give  this  work  a char- 
acter of  originality  and  a real  importance  in  relation  to 
philosophy  and  history.  “ Writing  at  the  end  of  perse- 
cution and  before  the  ruin  of  paganism,  he  is  full  of 
ardent  recriminations  and  of  curious  details.”  Lactan- 
tius  was  a pupil  of  Arnobius. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria:”  Neander,  “Historv  of  the 
Christian  Church:”  Bavle,  “Historical  Dictionary Moxisi, 
“ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Arnobius  the  Younger,  [Fr.  Arnobe  le  Jeunf, 
iR'nob'  leh  zhun,]  a semi-Pelagian  ecclesiastic,  who 
flourished  about  460  a.d.  His  chief  work  was  a Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Saint  Augustine. 

Ar'nold,  Duke  of  Gueldres,  (or  Geldem,)  of  the 
house  of  Egrnond,  (or  Egrnont,)  was  bom  in  141a  He 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Duke  of  Berg  in  1444.  and 
lost  the  duchy  of  Jiilich.  His  son  Adolphus  rebelled 
against  him  with  success,  and  confined  Arnold  in  prison 
for  about  five  years.  He  was  released  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Charies  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  sold 
his  duchy  in  1472.  Died  in  1473. 

See  Pontanus,  “Historia  Gdrica.” 

Arnold,  aR'nolt,  Abbot  of  Lubeck,  a German  chroni- 
cler of  the  twelfth  century. 

Arnold,  (Andreas,)  a German  theologian,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  born  in 
1656 ; died  in  1694. 

Arnold,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer  and  politician, 
born  in  1833.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
“Echo,”  and  lias  published  “Front  the  Levant,  “ Through 
Persia  by  Caravan,”  and  some  novels.  At  the  general' 
election  of  1880  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  foi 
Salford. 

Ar  nold,  (Benedict,)  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as 
Governor  ol  Rhode  Island  in  1657,  and  held  the  office 
for  many  years.  Died  in  1678. 

Arnold,  (Benedict,)  an  American  general,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  January  3,  1740.  lie  was  at 
one  time  a merchant  at  New  Haven,  trading  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  his  speculation  terminated  in  a dishonest 
bankruptcy.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April, 
1775-  he  received  a commission  as  colonel  in  the  service 
ol  Massachusetts.  He  aided  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture 
of  Ticonderog  1 in  May,  1775,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  commanded  a body  of  about  twelve  hundred  men 
sent  to  take  Quebec.  In  the  long  and  difficult  march 
through  the  pathless  forests  he  displayed  the  qualities 
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of  an  able  commander.  He  joined  the  army  of  General 
Montgomery,  who  had  the  chief  command,  and  who 
attacked  Quebec  about  the  end  of  December,  but  was 
defeated  and  killed.  Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
Quebec,  and  his  services  in  this  campaign  were  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Having  obtained  command  of  a flotilla  of  small  ves- 
sels on  Lake  Champlain,  he  encountered  a superior 
force  on  the  nth  of  October,  1776,  and,  although  he 
was  not  victorious,  he  fought  with  such  skill  and  deter- 
mined courage  that  this  action  tended  to  animate  and 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  patriots.  Early  in  1777  he  was 
deeply  offended  because  Congress  promoted  five  of  his 
juniors  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  soon  after 
raised  to  the  same  rank,  but  the  affront  still  rankled  in 
his  heart,  for  the  five  previously  appointed  continued  to 
be  above  him.  He  was  frequently  involved  in  difficul- 
ties by  his  violent  and  imperious  temper  and  his  dis- 
honesty in  pecuniary  transactions. 

He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Bemus 
Heights,  September  19,  1777,  and  there  quarrelled  with 
General  Gates,  who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  Ar- 
nold. In  consequence  of  this  dispute,  Arnold  resigned 
his  command  soon  after  the  date  just  named  ; but  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Stillwater,  October  7,  he  entered  the 
field  without  the  permission  of  General  Gates,  and  dis- 
played desperate  courage  or  temerity.  According  to 
Sparks,  “Arnold  received  no  orders  during  the  day, 
but  rode  about  the  field  in  every  direction,  seeking  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  action,  and  issuing  his  commands 
wherever  he  went.  Being  the  highest  officer  in  rank 
that  appeared  in  the  field,  his  orders  were  obeyed  when 
practicable ; but  all  accounts  agree  that  his  conduct  was 
rash  in  the  extreme,  indicating  rather  the  frenzy  of  a 
madman  than  the  considerate  wisdom  of  an  experienced 
general.”  In  this  battle  he  received  a severe  wound, 
which  disabled  him  for  several  months,  during  which 
Congress  accorded  to  him  his  full  rank. 

In  June,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Philadelphia,  which  had  just  been  evacuated  by  the 
British.  He  ran  deeply  into  debt,  and  lived  in  an  ex- 
travagant style,  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  by 
peculation  and  acts  of  rapacity.  He  married  about  1 779 
Margaret,  a daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  A court-martial  called  to  inves- 
tigate his  official  conduct  in  Philadelphia  sentenced  him 
to  receive  a reprimand  from  the  general-in-chief,  (Janu- 
ary, 1780.)  Although  the  reprimand  was  administered 
by  General  Washington  in  very  mild  and  conciliatory 
terms,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Arnold  was  not  appeased. 
About  six  months  before  the  date  last  named,  he  had 
made  treasonable  overtures  to  the  enemy.  To  enhance 
the  value  of  his  treachery,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
command  of  West  Point,  (perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  important  position  in  the  United  States,)  which  he 
proposed  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  latter  employed  Major  Andre  as  his  agent  in  this 
negotiation.  The  plot  was  detected  and  defeated  by 
the  capture  of  Andre,  September  23,  1780,  (see  Andre, 
John,)  and  Arnold  narrowly  escaped  (September  25)  in 
the  British  sloop  Vulture,  which  was  stationed  below 
West  Point.  It  is  stated  that  he  received  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ^6315  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  or  as 
an  indemnity  for  what  he  had  lost  by  desertion. 

Arnold  entered  the  British  army  as  a colonel,  and 
issued  two  proclamations  or  addresses  to  the  Americans, 
designed  to  vindicate  his  own  course  and  to  persuade 
others  to  desert.  He  was  appointed  to  command  an 
expedition  against  Virginia,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Hampton  Roads  in  December,  1780.  He  ascended 
the  James  River,  and  inflicted  much  damage  on  the 
people  of  that  region,  by  burning  and  pillage.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  he  commanded  a body  of  troops  which 
took  Fort  Griswold,  Connecticut,  massacred  the  garri- 
son after  they  had  surrendered,  and  burned  New  Lon- 
don. This  was  his  last  exploit  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  mostly  in  England, 
where,  according  to  Sparks,  “he  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  everybody”  except  the  king  and  a few  per- 
sons in  authority.  He  died  in  London  in  June,  1801, 
leaving  a son,  James  Robertson  Arnold,  who  became  a 


major-general  in  the  English  army.  (See  Sparks’s  “Life 
of  Benedict  Arnold,”  in  his  “ Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy,” vol.  iii.) 

Arnold,  aR'nolt,  (Christoph,)  a German  peasant, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  born  near 
Leipsic  in  1646.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
comet  of  1683  eight  days  before  Hevelius ; and  he  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  that  of  1686.  He  also  ob- 
served the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun’s  disc  in  1690. 
Died  in  1695. 

Arnold,  (Christoph,)  a German  philologist,  born  at 
Nuremberg  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  at  Hers- 
brucu)  in  1627.  He  wro.e  “Omatus  Linguae  Laiiuae,” 
(1657.)  Died  in  1685. 

Arnold,  (Daniel  Heinrich,  )professorof  philosophy 
and  divinity  at  Konigsberg,  born  in  1706.  Died  in  1775. 

Arnold,  (Edwin,)  brother  of  Arthur  Arnold,  boin 
in  1832.  For  several  years  he  filled  the  post  of  Princi- 
pal ol  the  Government  Sanscrit  College  at  Poona.  He 
resigned  in  1861,  and  has  since  been  engaged  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  “ Daily  Teleg  aph.”  Mr.  Arnold 
has  published  “Education  in  India,"  and  other  works, 
besides  two  or  three  volumes  of  translations.  His  epic 
poem,  “The  Light  of  Asia,”  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Buddha,  (1879.)  has  run  thiough  five-and-twenty  editions 
here  or  in  America. 

Arnold,  (Franz,)  a priest  of  Cologne,  and  a violent 
opposerol  Luther,  against  whom  he  wiote  several  works. 

Arnold,  (Friedrich,)  a German  engraver,  born  in 
Berlin  in  1780  ; died  in  1809. 

Arnold,  (Georg,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Chem- 
nitz in  1531,  wrote  in  Latin  a “ Liie  of  Maurice,  Elector 
of  Saxony.’’  Died  in  1588. 

Arnold,  (Georg,)  an  organist,  born  in  the  Tyrol, 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arnold,  (George  Daniel.)  a German  juiist  and 
poet,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1780.  Died  in  1829. 

Arnold,  (Gottfried,)  a German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  high  reputation,  born  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  in 
1666.  He  preached  at  Werben  and  at  Perleberg,  and 
received  the  title  of  historiographer  to  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote,  besides  many  other  theological 
works,  a mystical  book  called  “ Sophia,  or  the  Mysteries 
of  Divine  Wisdom,”  (1700,)  and  a “ History  of  the  Church 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  1688,”  (3  vols.,  1699-1700,) 
which  offended  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  and  was  noticed 
in  foreign  countries.  He  died  in  1714,  leaving  an  auto- 
biography, (1716.) 

See  also  Colerus,  “Historia  G.  Amoldi,”  1718  ; Petersen,  “Ge- 
retteter  Bruder  Arnold,”  1718;  Adolphe  Riff,  “G.  Arnold,  Historien 
de  l’figlise,”  1847. 

Arnold,  (Haldrenius  Vesaliensis.)  See  Arnol- 
dus. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Christian,)  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  afterwards  of  physics,  in  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  was  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1724;  died  in  1765. 

See  Reinhard,  “Memoria  J.  C.  Amoldi,”  1765. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Gerhard,)  a German  publicist 
and  historian,  born  in  1637;  died  in  1717. 

Arnold,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  an  eminent  musical 
composer  for  the  violoncello,  was  born  in  Hohenlohe  in 
1773 ; died  in  1806. 

See  FdTts,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arnold,  (Johann  von  Bergel — fon  bgR'gel,)  a Ger- 
man poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a poem 
“ On  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper 
or  Brass,”  (“De  Chalcographiae  Inventione,”  1541.) 

Arnold,  (John,)  one-of  the  greatest  improvers  of  the 
chronometer,  was  born  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  in  1744. 
He  removed  to  London,  and  was  patronized  by  George 
III.  Among  his  improvements  are  the  detached  escape- 
ment, the  expansion  balance,  the  cylindrical  balance- 
spring, etc.  Died  in  1799. 

Arnold,  (Joseph,)  M.D.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Suffolk  in  1783,  entered  the  navy  as  assistant  sur- 
geon, visited  New  South  Wales,  and  made  a large  col- 
lection of  natural  objects,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Batavia.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  to  Sumatra,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

Arnold,  (Lemuel  II.,)  born  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Ver- 
mont, in  1792,  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in 
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1831,  re-elected  in  1832,  and  was  a member  of  Congress 
from  1843  t0  1845-  Died  in  1852. 

Arnold,  (Lewis  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  Jersey,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  also  in  the 
Florida  war  of  i8i;6.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army  in  January,  1802.  Hied  111  1871. 

Arnold  (Matthew,)  an  English  poet,  a son  of  Hr. 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  born  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  in  Middlesex,  December  24,  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  elected  a Fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1845.  Fie  became  in  1847  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  lay  inspector  of  schools, 
under  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  in 
1851.  In  1848  he  published  “ The  Strayed  Reveller,  and 
oilier  poems,”  and  in  1856  appeared  a “ new  and  complete 
edition”  of  his  poems.  He  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  in  1857.  He  recently  visited  the  United  States 
on  a lecturing  tour.  In  1865  appeared  a volume  of 
“ Essays  in  Criticism,”  in  which  Mr  Arnold  shows  him- 
self to  be  a critic  of  no  common  order  : his  observations 
“ On  Translating  Homer  ” are  among  the  very  best  that 
have  ever  been  written  on  that  subject.  We  may  also 
mention  his  “ Empedocles  on  Etna,  and  other  poems,” 
“ Essays  on  Criticism,”  and  “Lectures  on  the  Study  of 

the  Celtic  Literature.”  , „ 

Arnold  or  Arnoldus,  (N icolaus,)  a Protestant  divine 
and  eminent  preacher,  born  at  Lesna,  in  Poland,  in 
1618.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in 
1651,  and  wrote  in  Latin  several  works  on  theology. 
Died  in  1680. 

Arnold,  aR'nolt,  (Olori'nus  or  Cygn/e'us,)  a Dutch 
writer  on  theology  ; died  in  1622. 

Arnold,  (Richard,)  an  English  chronicler  and  mer- 
chant of  London,  born  about  1450,  was  the  author  of 
a work  commonly  called  “Arnold’s  Chronicle,”  but 
sometimes  named  “ The  Statutes  of  London,”  (about 
1500.) 

Arnold,  (Samuel,)  a successful  English  musical  com- 
poser, born  in  London  in  1 740.  His  opera  of  the  “ Maid 
of  the  Mill”  (1765)  was  greatly  applauded.  Among  his 
most  popular  works  are  the  oratorio  of  “The  Prodigal 
Son  and  operas  entitled  “ Rosamond,”  (1767,)  “Inkle 
and  Yarico,”  (1787,)  and  “The  Castle  of  Andalusia,” 
(1782.)  He  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  the 
king  in  1783,  and  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1793. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  published  a magnificent 
edition  of  Handel’s  Works,  (36  vols.)  Died  in  1802. 

See  Frtis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arnold,  (Samuel  Benedict,)  a German  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Dresden  in  1744;  died  in 
1817. 

Arnold,  (Samuel  J.,)  a son  of  Samuel  Arnold  the 
composer,  published  a number  of  dramatic  pieces, 
among  which  are  “Auld  Robin  Gray,”  (1794,)  “Irish 
Legacy,”  (1797,)  and  “Britain’s  Jubilee,”  (1809.) 

Arnold,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  of  Rugby,  an  English  his- 
torian and  teacher  of  great  merit,  was  Dorn  at  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1795.  He  en- 
tered Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1811,  took  a 
first-class  degree  in  1814,  and  gained  the  chancellor’s 
prize  for  a Latin  Essay  in  1817.  He  was  distinguished 
at  college  for  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character.  In  1820  he  married  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose. 

He  passed  several  ensuing  years  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  where  he  was  employed  as  a private  tutor.  In 
1827  or  1828  he  was  ordained  a priest,  and  became  head- 
master of  Rugby  School,  where  he  found  a proper  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  rare  qualifications  as  a teacher. 
He  raised  the  character  of  that  sthool  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  principles,  enforced  by  his  own  example, 
and  diligently  cultivated  a sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  students. 

Fie  published  a pamphlet  on  Church  Reform  in  1833, 
and  a valuable  edition  of  Thucydides,  (in  1830-35.)  His 
principal  work  is  a “ History  of  Rome,”  (3  vols.,  1838- 
40-42,)  which  comprises  the  period  from  the  origin  of 
Rome  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death.  This  is  a work  of  high  reputa- 
tion, composed  on  the  basis  of  Niebuhr’s  discoveries. 


He  contributed  articles  to  the  “Quarterly  Review"  and 
“Edinburgh  Review.”  In  August,  1841,  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford. 
Soon  after  he  had  finished  the  introductory  course  of 
lectures,  he  died  at  Rugby,  in  June,  1842.  Among  his 
works  are  five  volumes  of  sermons,  (1828-42,)  and  “In- 
troductory Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  (1842.) 

“ He  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more  closely,” 
says  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1844, 
“as  a complete  character, — complete  in  its  union  of 
moral  and  intellectual  gifts ; ...  for  his  greatness  did 
not  consist  in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  single  quality,  but 
in  several  remarkable  powers,  thoroughly  leavened  and 
pervaded  by  an  ever-increasing  moral  noDleness.” 

“His  sermons,”  says  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  “are 
remarkable  as  being,  by  their  simple  and  natural  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  first  practical  protests  raised  in  the 
nineteenth  century  against  the  technical  and  unreal 
phraseology  generally  used  in  English  preaching,  and  as 
uniting  a high  religious  standard,  a strong  imagination, 
and  a living  spirit  of  devotion  with  unaffected  good 
sense,  and  moral  energy  and  sincerity.” 

“ As  an  historian,  his  moral  qualifications  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  love  of  truth,  his  conscientiousness,  and 
his  high  Christian  judgment  of  all  political  transaction-. 
Intellectually,  his  chief  excellence  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
philosophical  and  biographical  department  of  history  as 
in  analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions.” 

See  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,”  (a  vols.,  1844.) 
by  A.  P.  Stanley;  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  January,  1843 ; “ Tom  Brown’s  School-Days  at  Rugby.” 

Arnold,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  born  :-i 
1 742.  He  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  at 
Leicester,  where  he  became  senior  physician  to  the  in- 
firmary, and  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  “ Observations  on  the  Nature,  Kinds, 
Causes,  and  Prevention  of  Insanity,  Lunacy,  or  Madness,'’ 
(2  vols.,  1782-86,)  which  displays  much  learning.  Died 
in  1816. 

Arnold,  (Thomas  Ker'chever,)  an  English  clergy- 
man, rector  of  Lyndon,  noted  as  editor  of  numerous 
popular  text-books,  was  born  about  1800.  Among  his 
publications  are  school-manuals  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages.  Died  in  1853. 

Arnold,  (William  Del' afield,)  a son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  bom  in  1828,  became  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  and  afterwards  director  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Punjab.  He  was  author  of  a 
novel  called  “ Oakfield  ; or,  Fellowship  in  the  East,”  an 
exposition  of  the  trials  of  a young  officer  who  resolves  to 
set  an  example  of  fidelity  to  Christian  principles  in  the 
army.  He  died  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  passage  homeward 
from  India,  in  April.  1859.  His  brother  Matthew  has 
written  some  beautiful  and  touching  lines  on  his  death. 

Arnold  of  Brescia.  See  Arnaldo. 

Arnold  or  Arnolt  von  Brack,  aR'nolt  fon  bKook, 
(or  de  Prug,  deh  pRooG,)  a German  musician  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Arnold  von  Biiderick,  aR'nolt  fon  bii'deh-riK'.  a 
German  theologian,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fil- 
teenth  century. 

Arnold  iMelchthal  See  Melchthal. 

Arnold  of  Meldorp,  a German  theologian  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ar'nold  or  Ar'nould  of  Rotterdam,  a Dutch  theo- 
logian, whose  family  name  was  Geilhovcn.  Died  in  1442. 

Ar'nold  von  Wink'el-ried,  [Ger.  pron.  aR'nolt  fon 
ftink'^l-reet',]  a brave  Swiss  patriot,  who  broke  the  Aus- 
trian phalanx  at  the  battle  of  Sempach  in  1386,  by  rush- 
ing against  the  points  of  their  spears  and  gathering  within 
his  arms  as  many  as  he  could.  He  fell  pierced  with 
mortal  wounds,  but  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
Swiss. 

See  “ Histoirc  de  la  Confederation  Suisse.”  translated  from  the 
German  of  J.  von  Muller  by  Monnakd  and  Vimli.kmin,  Paris, 
1S40-46. 

Arnoldi,  aR-nol'dee,  or  di  Arnoldo,  de  aR-nol'do, 
(Alherto,)  an  eminent  Florentine  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect of  the  fourteenth  century,  executed  a colossal  mar- 
ble group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  chuich  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Bigallo,  Florence,  (1364,)  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano. 
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Arnoldi,  aR-nol'dee,  (Bartholomew,)  a German 
friar  and  philosopher,  born  at  Usingen,  was  an  adver- 
sary of  Luther.  Died  in  1532. 

Arnoldi,  (Daniel,)  a German  philologer,  born  at 
Bergedorf  in  1595;  died  in  1651. 

Arnoldi,  (Wilhelm,)  Bishop  of  Treves,  was  born  at 
Budan,  in  the  district  of  Treves,  in  1798.  He  was  elected 
bishop  in  1839.  In  1844  he  induced  a great  multitude 
of  people  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Treves  to  see  or  wor- 
ship a relic  called  “ the  holy  coat  of  Treves.”  This  pro- 
ceeding caused  great  excitement,  and  resulted  in  a schism 
of  the  Church.  (See  Ronge.) 

Arnoldi,  von,  fon  aR-nol'dee,  (Johann,)  a German 
diplomatist  and  historian,  born  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
in  1751.  He  was  employed  as  a negotiator  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  William  V.  About  1803  he  entered  the  service 
of  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  appointed 
him  a privy  councillor  in  1815.  He  wrote  a “History 
of  the  Countries  ruled  by  the  House  of  Orange-Nas- 
sau,”  (“Geschichte  der  Oranien-Nassauischen  Lander,” 
3 vols.,  1799-1816.)  Died  in  1827. 

Ar-nol'dus  or  Arnold,  aR'nolt,  (Haldre'nius 
Vesalien'sis,)  a learned  theological  writer,  born  at 
Wesel,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Pie  taught  Greek  at  Co- 
logne, and  was  chosen  canon  of  the  metropolitan  chap- 
ter of  that  city.  Died  in  1 534. 

Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova.  See  Arnaldus. 

Arnolfini,  aR-nol-fee'nee,  (Giovanni  Attilio,)  an 
able  Italian  hydraulic  engineer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1733. 
He  was  charged  with  the  hydraulic  department  of  pub- 
lic works  at  Lucca  in  1761,  after  which  he  improved  the 
river  Serchio  by  confining  it  between  new  rocky  banks. 
He  died  in  1791,  leaving  in  manuscript  many  volumes 
on  physics,  hydrostatics,  etc. 

Ar-nol'fo,  [Lat.  Arnul'fus,]  written  also  Arnoul, 
of  Milan,  a historian,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Milan,” 
(from  925  to  1076,)  prized  for  its  fidelity  and  accuracy. 
It  is  commended  by  Muratori. 

Arnolfo,  written  also  Arnoul,  became  Archbishop 
of  Milan  in  1093,  and  preached  a crusade  in  company 
with  Urban  II. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  See  Lapo. 

Arnolt  von  Bruck.  See  Arnold  von  Bruck. 

Arnone,  aR-no'ni,  (Alberto,)  a skilful  Neapolitan 
portrait-painter,  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta.  Died  at  Naples  in  1721. 

Ar'not,  (Hugo,)  a Scottish  writer  and  advocate,  born 
at  Leith  in  1749.  His  original  name  w'as  Pollock,  which 
he  changed  when  he  became  heir  to  the  maternal  estate 
of  Balcormo.  He  published  an  entertaining  and  valua- 
ble “ History  of  Edinburgh,”  (1779,)  a “ Collection  of 
Celebrated  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,”  (1785,)  which 
displays  great  research,  and  an  “Essay  on  Nothing,” 
(1777.)  Died  in  1786. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ar'nott,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  physician,  born  in 
1771,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  army  in  Egypt,  Spain, 
and  other  countries.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Saint  Helena  while  Bonaparte  was  confined  there.  In 
April,  1821,  he  was  called  to  attend  the  imperial  captive, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  received  from  his 
dying  patient  a gold  snuff-box  as  a token  of  his  esteem, 
and  published  “An  Account  of  the  Last  Illness,  Decease, 
and  Post-Mortem  Appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,” 
(1822.)  Died  in  1855. 

Arnott,  (James  Moncrieff,)  a British  surgeon,  born 
in  1794.  He  settled  in  London  about  1817,  and  became 
professor  of  surgery  in  King’s  College.  Between  1840 
and  1865  he  was  on  the  staff  or  council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  in  the  latter  year  retired  from 
his  profession. 

Arnott,  (Dr.  Neil,)  a Scottish  physician  and'eminent 
experimental  philosopher,  born  near  Montrose  in  1788, 
w is  a pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  He  published 
in  1827  “ Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
General  and  Medical,  explained  in  non-technical  Lan- 
guage.” This  work  was  received  with  great  favour  and 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  He 
became  one  of  the  physicians-extraordinary  to  the  queen 
in  1837,  and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 


1838.  The  Rumford  medal  of  this  society  was  awarded 
to  him  in  1854,  for  his  inventions,  among  which  are  the 
water-bed  for  the  sick,  and  the  “ Arnott  Stove.”  In 
1861  he  published  “ A Survey  of  Human  Progress.”  In 
1869  he  gave  a liberal  donation  to  the  Scotch  universities 
for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  experimental  physics, 
and  presented  £2, 000  to  the  University  of  London  to 
found  a scientific  scholarship.  Died  in  1874. 

Arnoul,  iR'noo',  written  also  Arnulf,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eloquent  French  prelates  of  his  time, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  986. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf  or  Ernulf,  born  at 
Beauvais  about  1040,  became  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
1 1 14.  Died  in  1124.  He  was  author  of  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  church  and  see  of  Rochester,  which 
were  published  by  Hearne  in  1720. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf,  a Norman  priest,  who 
served  Robert  II.  of  Normandy  as  chaplain  in  the  first 
crusade.  He  obtained  by  intrigues  in  mi  the  office  of 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1118. 

Arnoul,  written  also  Arnulf,  a French  prelate,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Lisieux  about  1140,  was  a friend  of 
Thomas  A Becket.  He  died  in  1 182,  leaving  many  let- 
ters, which  have  some  historical  value. 

Arnoul  of  Milan.  See  Arnolfo. 

Arnoul,  (Ren£,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Poitiers  in 
1569 ; died  in  1639. 

Arnould.  See  Arnulf. 

Arnould,  tR'noo',  (Ambroise  Marie,)  a French 
political  economist,  born  at  Dijon  about  1750.  He  pub- 
lished a successful  work  “On  the  Balance  of  Trade,” 
(1791,)  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
revolted  against  the  Convention  on  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire,  1 794.  Having  supported  Bonaparte  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  in  the  crisis  of  the  1 8th  Brumairc,  1799, 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Tribunat,  after  the 
suppression  of  which  he  was  a counsellor  of  state.  Among 
his  important  works  is  “The  Political  Maritime  System 
of  the  Europeans  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  (“  Sys- 
teme  maritime  politique,”  etc.,  1797.)  Died  in  1812. 

Arnould,  (Joseph,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in  1815. 
He  was  for  some  years  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Bombay,  and  was  knighted  in  1859. 

Arnould,  (Sophie,)  a popular  French  actress  and 
opera  singer,  born  in  Paris  about  1 744,  was  noted  for  her 
conversational  powers  and  bonmots.  Died  in  1803. 

Arnoult,  iR'noo',  (Charles,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Beze  in  1750;  died  in  1793. 

Arnoult,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  writer,  born  in 
1689,  published,  besides  a few  other  works,  “The  Pre- 
ceptor,” (1747,)  which  contains  treatises  on  grammar, 
the  Christian  religion,  and  other  subjects.  Died  at  Besan- 
$on  in  1753. 

Arnoux,  iR'noo',  (Jean,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Riom  about  1560,  or,  as  one  account  states,  in  1575.  He 
became  distinguished  as  a preacher  and  skilful  contro- 
versialist, and  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIII. 
in  1617,  but  was  removed  from  this  position  in  1621.  He 
wrote  several  theological  works,  some  of  which  were 
against  Calvinism.  Died  in  1636. 

Arntzen,  aRnt'sen,  or  Arnt-ze'nI-us,  [Ger.  pron. 
aRnt-sa'ne-iis,]  (Johann,)  a German  philologist,  born  at 
Wesel  in  1702.  He  succeeded  Burmann  as  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  at  Franeker  in  1742.  His  repu- 
tation is  founded  on  excellent  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
( 1 733,)  °f  Pliny’s  Panegyricus,  (1738,)  and  of  the  Pane- 
gyricus  of  Drepanius  Pacatus,  (1753.)  Died  in  1759. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopacdie.” 

Arntzen  or  Arntzenius,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a 
learned  philologist,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nym- 
wegen  in  1734.  He  became  in  1774  professor  of  law  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1797,  leaving  valuable  editions 
of  Arator’s  poems,  (1769,)  and  of  the  “Panegyrici  Ve- 
teres,”  (1790.) 

Arntzen  or  Arntzenius,  (Ot'to,)  a brother  of  Jo- 
hann, born  at  Wesel  in  1703,  was  a good  Latin  scholar. 
He  was  professor  or  rector  at  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam. 
His  edition  of  Dionysius  Cato’s  “ Disticha”  ( 1 735)  *s  sa'^ 
to  be  the  best.  Died  in  1 763. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Arntzenius.  See  Arntzen. 
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Amu,  Su'nu',  (Nicolas,)  a French  theologian  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  born  near  Verdun  (Meuse)  in  1629. 
Died  at  Padua  in  1692. 

Amulf.  See  Arnoul. 

Ar'nulf,  [Lat.  Arnul'phus,]  written  also  Arnoul  or 
Arnould,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  a son  of  Carloman 
of  Bavaria,  and  a great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  887  or  888  A.D.,  and 
defeated  the  Normans  near  Louvain  in  892,  after  which 
he  invaded  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  896.  He  was 
then  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  pope.  He  died  at  Ratis- 
bon  in  899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  IV. 

See  Schwarz,  “Historia  Amulphi  Imperatoris,”  1744;  Gagern, 
“Arnulfi  Imperatoris  Vita,”  1S37. 

Amulf,  a natural  son  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France, 
became  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  988.  Died  in  1023. 

Arnulf,  Saint,  or  Amoul,  an  ancestor  of  Charle- 
magne, was  born  about  580  A.D.,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Metz  in  61 1.  He  was  a confidential  adviser  of  King 
Clotaire,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  a statesman. 
Died  about  640  a.d. 

Arnulfus  or  Araulphus.  See  Arnulf. 

Arnulfus  of  Milan.  See  Arnolf. 

Arn'way,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
1601,  suffered  much  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  and  during  his  exile  in  Holland  wrote  “An 
Alarum  to  the  Subjects  of  England,”  (1650,)  containing, 
among  other  things,  a defence  of  the  character  of  the 
late  king.  He  died  in  Virginia  in  1653. 

Aromatari,  degli,  dil'yee  Lro-ma-ta/ree,  (Giu- 
seppe,) a learned  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Assisi, 
in  the  Papal  States,  about  1586.  He  practised  medicine 
at  Venice  for  about  fifty  years  with  such  success  that  he 
was  invited  to  England  by  James  I. ; but  he  preferred  to 
remain  where  he  was.  He  published  in  1611  a “Reply 
to  the  Criticisms  of  Alessandro  Tassoni  on  the  Poems 
of  Petrarch.”  His  most  important  production  is  a short 
treatise  on  the  reproduction  of  plants,  “ De  Generatione 
Plantarum  ex  Seminibus,”  which  was  prefixed  to  his 
work  on  Hydrophobia,  (1625.)  He  showed  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  first  suggested  those  principles  of  germi- 
nation which  have  been  recognized  by  modern  physiolo- 
gists. Died  in  1660. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Haller,  “Bibliotheca 
Botanica.” 

Aronce.  See  Aruns. 

Arooj,  Aroudj,  or  Aruj,  i-rooj',  written  also  Aruch 
or  Arouds,  corrupted  intoHorush,  Horuc,  etc.,  a Turk- 
ish pirate,  the  elder  of  two  brothers  who  about  1510-40 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  See  Barbarossa. 

Aroon.  See  Aruna. 

Arouet.  See  Voltaire. 

Arpdd,  aR'pid,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, was  a chief  of  the  Magyars,  who  about  890  a.d. 
migrated  from  Galicia  and  conquered  the  Slavonic 
princes  who  then  possessed  Hungary.  A part  of  his 
army  invaded  Italy  and  defeated  Berengarius,  on  the 
Brenta,  in  900.  Died  in  907.  Andrew  III.,  who  died  in 
1301,  was  the  last  king  of  the  Arpad  dynasty. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie ;”  Mailath, 
Geschichte  der  Magyaren.” 

Arpajon,  d’,  diR'pi'zhdN',  (Louis,)  Duke,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Severac,  a French  general,  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621.  He  had  a 
high  command  in  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  In  1645  he 
was  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  grand  master  of 
Malta,  for  the  defence  of  which  against  the  Turks  he 
raised  two  thousand  men.  Died  in  1679. 

Arpajon,  d’,  (Louis,)  Marquis,  a French  general, 
was  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1736. 

Arpe,  aR'peh,  (Peter  Friedrich,)  a learned  juris- 
consult and  writer,  born  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  in  1682. 
He  was  professor  of  law  at  Kiel  from  1717  until  1722. 
In  his  “Laicus  Veritatis  Vindex”  (1717)  he  maintained 
that  the  division  of  Christians  into  clergy  and  laity  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  to  the  Gospel.  Among 
his  works  is  “Themis  Cimbrica,”  (1737,)  which  treats  of 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Cirabri  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes.  Died  about  1745. 

See  Mollkr,  “Cimbria  Literata;”  Adelung,  Supplement  to 
Jochkr’s  " Allgcmeincs  Gclehrten-Lcxikon.” 
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Arpino.  See  Cesari,  (Giuseppe.) 

Arpino,  aR-pee'no,  (Jacopo  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
physician,  philosopher,  and  naturalist,  was  born  in  Pied- 
mont in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Arquato,  aR-kwi'to,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  physician  who  wrote  a work  called  “ Medicus 
Reformatus,”  (1608,)  was  born  in  the  Venetian  States, 
and  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Arquier.  See  Darquier. 

Ar-R&dhee-  (or  Ar-Rhdhi-)  Billah,  ar-ri'dee  bil'* 
llh,  one  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  was  raised  to  the 
caliphate  in  934  a.d.  Died  about  940. 

Arraes,  ar-ri'Ss,  or  Arraiz,  ar-ri'iz,  almost  ar-rlz', 
(Amador,  H-mi-doR',)  a Portuguese  classic  writer, 
born  at  Beja  in  1530.  He  became  Bishop  of  Portale- 
gre  in  1581,  and  wrote  “Moral  Dialogues,”  (1589,)  a 
work  of  high  reputation,  in  which  he  took  Plato  for  his 
model.  Died  in  1600. 

Arraes  or  Arrais,  (Duarte  Madeira,)  a Portuguese 
physician,  born  near  Lamego.  He  became  physician  to 
John  IV.,  and  wrote  several  medical  works  wnich  were 
often  reprinted.  Died  in  1652. 

Arragos,  i'rt'go',  (Guillaume,)  [Lat  Guliel'sus 
Arrago'sius,]  a French  physician,  bom  near  Toulou-e 
in  1513  ; died  at  Bale  in  1610. 

Arraiz.  See  Arraes. 

Arran,  Earl  of.  See  Hamilton,  (James.) 

Arras,  d’,  dt'ris',  (Mathieu,)  a French  architect,bom 
at  Arras  about  1300.  He  was  employed  by  John,  King 
of  Bohemia,  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Prague,  com- 
menced in  1344.  Before  the  completion  at  this  work, 
he  died,  in  1352. 

Ar-Raslieed  or  Ar-Rashid,  ar-ri-sheed',  (Aboo- 
(Abff-)  Mohammed- Abdul- W ahed,  i'bdo'  mo- 
him'med  ab'dool  wa'hed,)  a sultan  of  Western  Africa, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1232,  after  a hard  struggle 
with  his  rival,  Yahya  An-Nasir,  in  which  he  took  Mo- 
rocco by  siege.  He  died  in  1242. 

Ar-Rashid.  See  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Arrault,  S'roJ  (Charles,)  a French  jurist,  bora  in 
the  Gatinais  in  1643  > died  in  1718. 

Arreboe,  ar'reh-bo'eh,  (Anders,)  a popular  Danish 
poet,  born  in  the  island  of  Arroe  in  1587.  He  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Drontheim  in  1618,  but  was  deposed 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  1621.  Having  partially  re- 
trieved his  reputation,  he  became  pastor  at  Vordingborg 
in  1626.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  poet  that 
Denmark  had  produced  before  Tullin.  His  principal 
work  is  “ Hexaemeron,”  (1641,)  a poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  French  poem  of  Du  Bartas.  Died  in  1637. 

See  Molbech,  “ Danske  Anthologie  Kraft  og  Nverup,  “AI- 
mindeligt  Litteraturlexicon  for  Danemark,”  etc. 

Arredondo,  ar-ri-Don'do,  (Isidoro,)  a Spanish  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Colmenar  de  Oreja  in  1653.  He 
was  patronized  by  Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king.  Died  in  1702. 

Ar-rhe'nI-us,  [Swed.  pron.  ar-rTT'ne-ils,]  (Clas  or 
Claudius,)  a Swedish  historian,  eminent  for  learning 
and  sagacity,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in  1627.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Upsal  in  166S.  His 
chief  work  is  an  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden,” 
(“  Historia;  Svecorum  Gothorumquc  Ecclesiastical  Libri 
IV.,”  16S9.)  He  was  appointed  royal  historiographer 
in  1678,  and  ennobled  in  16S4,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Oernhielm,  (Eagle-Helmet.)  Died  in  1695. 

See  Grzrlius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnktinnige  Svenslca 
MSn;”  P.  Lagerloef,  “MemoriaC.  Anhenii,”  1696;  Thyseuus, 
“ Dissertatio  de  Mentis  literariis  C.  Arrhcnii,”  1791. 

Arrhenius,  (Jacob,)  a Swedish  scholar,  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  1642,  was  professor  of  history  at 
Upsal  from  1687  until  1716.  He  wrote  many  able  treat- 
ises on  points  of  ancient  history,  among  which  arc  a 
“Short  Sketch  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  (“Brevis  Adumbra- 
tio  Veteris  Algypti,”  1694,)  anti  an  essay  on  the  office  of 
Roman  Consul,  (“  De  Consule  Romano,”  1705.)  Died 
in  1725. 

See  Grzrlius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Arrhidaeua,  Ar-re-dee'us,  or  Aridaeus,  [Gr.  'A/fyMVnf 
or  ’Ap«5<z/of;  Fr.  Arrhid£k,  S're'dM,]  a son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  of  a courtesan  named  Philinna,  was  a 
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half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  a weak 
mind,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  result  of 
poison  administered  by  Olympias.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Babylon,  under  the 
name  of  Philip.  He  was  controlled  by  his  wife  Eurydice, 
and,  after  a nominal  reign  of  six  years,  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  about 
315  B.c. 

See  Justin,  books  ix.,  xiii.,  and  xiv. 

Arrhidaeus,  a Macedonian  general,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  regents  appointed  at  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in 
321  B.c.  He  and  the  other  regent,  Python,  resigned  in 
the  same  year  because  they  were  unable  to  enforce  their 
authority  against  Eurydice.  In  the  division  of  provinces 
made  about  320  he  received  a part  of  Phrygia. 

Arrhidee.  See  Arrhidceus. 

Ar'rl-a,  a Roman  matron,  eminent  for  fortitude,  was 
the  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
jn  42  A.D.  She  killed  herself  in  order  to  set  an  example 
of  courage  and  fortitude  to  her  husband. 

Arriaga,  de,  dk  ar-re-i'ga,  (Juan  Crisostome,)  a 
Spanish  composer  of  great  genius,  born  at  Bilboa  in 
180S,  studied  in  Paris  under  Fetis.  He  displayed  great 
inventive  power  in  his  fugue  for  eight  voices,  called  “Et 
Vitam  Venturi,”  which  Cherubini  pronounced  a master- 
iece.  In  1824  he  published  a set  of  quartets,  which  are 
ighly  praised.  Died  prematurely  in  1825  or  1826. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Arriaga,  de,  (Pablo  Jos£,)  a Spanish  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  born  at  Vergara  in  1562,  laboured  in  Peru. 
Died  about  1622. 

Arriaga,  de,  (Rodrigo,)  a Spanish  philosopher  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Logrono  in  1592.  He  taught  philosophy 
with  great  success  for  thirteen  years  at  Prague,  where  he 
resided  from  1624  until  his  death.  He  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  in  his  “ Philoso- 
phical Course,”  (“Cursus  Philosophicus,”  1632,)  which 
evinces  an  acute  and  subtle  mind.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  theology,  (8  vols.,  1643-55.)  Died  in  1667. 

See  Adelung,  “ Geschichte  der  Philosophie.” 

Ar'rf-an,  [Gr.  ’Af)f>iav6$ ; Lat.  Arria'nus  Fla'vius  ; 
Fr.  Arrien,  t're-dN',]  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  was  a pupil  and  friend  of  Epic- 
tetus. He  committed  to  writing,  edited,  or  digested  the 
philosophic  doctrines  of  Epictetus,  (who  published  noth- 
ing himself.)  There  are  now  extant  a “ Manual  (“  En- 
chiridion”) of  Epictetus,”  compiled  by  him,  and  four 
books  of  a work  called  the  “ Epictetus  of  Arrian.”  He 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  in 
136  A.D.  appointed  him  governor  of  Cappadocia.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  held  this  office,  or  any  other, 
after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  138  a.d.  Pie  was  at  one 
time  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  his  native  city. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ History  of  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,”  ’Ava/Jacrtf  'A/tefuvdpou,  (The  Ascent 
of  Alexander,)  which  is  highly  prized  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  and  because  we  have  no  other  history 
of  Alexander  worthy  of  equal  confidence.  Among  his 
qualifications  for  a historian  were  a good  judgment,  ac- 
curacy in  geographical  and  strategical  details,  and  a cor- 
rect and  simple  style.  In  style,  and  in  other  respects,  he 
proposed  Xenophon  as  his  model.  He  was  author  of 
many  other  works,  some  of  which  are  lost.  Among  those 
extant  are  a “Treatise  on  Tactics,”  a “Discourse  on 
Hunting,”  a “ Circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,”  and 
a small  but  interesting  work  called  “ Indica,”  describing 
India,  its  people,  customs,  products,  etc.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  His  abstract  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epictetus,  or  “Enchiridion,”  was  highly  esteemed, 
both  by  the  pagans  and  early  Christians. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca  Ei.lendt,  “ De  Arriane- 
orum  Librorum  Reliquiis,”  1836;  Mauermann,  “ArriaDUs  Nicome- 
diensis  et  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,”  1833. 

Arrianua,  (the  historian.)  See  Arrian. 

Ar-rl-a'nus,  [Gr.  ’A/ifitavog ; Fr.  Arrien,  STc-An',]  a 
Greek  author  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a treatise  on 
meteors  and  comets. 

Arrianua,  a Roman  jurist,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  wrote  a work  on  law,  en- 
titled “ De  Interdictis,”  (“Concerning  Interdicts.”) 

Arrianua,  a Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a poem  on  Alex- 


ander, called  “The  Alexandriad,”  and  translated  Virgil’s 
Georgies  into  hexameter  verse. 

Arriaza,  ir-re-STha,  (Juan  Bautista,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Madrid  in  1770,  was  sometimes 
called  Arriaza  y Superviela,  (e  soo-pgR-ve-i'll)  He 
published  a volume  of  poems  entitled  “ First-Fruits,” 
or  first  productions  of  his  genius,  (“Las  Primicias,” 
1797,)  and  soon  after  that  date  went  to  England  as  secre- 
tary of  legation.  In  1803  appeared  his  poem  “Emilia,” 
on  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts.  Pie  returned  to  Spain 
in  1807,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  politics  as  a friend 
of  absolute  monarchy.  After  the  restoration  of  1814  he 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Among  his  works  are 
“ Poesias  patrioticas,”  (1810.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon Longfellow,  “ Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arribas,  dr-ree'iiiis,  (Pablo  Antonio,)  a Spanish 
minister  of  state,  born  in  1771,  held  office  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Died  in  1828. 

Arrien.  See  Arrian  and  Arrianus. 

Arrighetti,  flr-re-get'tee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Florence  in  1582,  was  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Died  in  1662. 

Arrighetti,(NiccOL6,)  a disciple  and  friend  of  Galileo, 
also  a poet,  born  at  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Died  in  1639. 

Arrighetti,  (Niccol6,)  a learned  Jesuit,  born  at 
Florence  in  1709,  wrote  a “Theory  of  Fire,”  (“Ignis 
Theoria,”  etc.,  1750.)  Died  in  1767. 

Arrighetto,  flr-re-get'to,  or  Arrigo  da  Settimello, 
ir-ree'go  dd  sgt-te-mel'lo,  a Latin  poet  and  ecclesiastic, 
born  near  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  on  “The  Mutability 
of  Fortune  and  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”  (“  De  Di- 
versitate  Fortunae  et  Philosophic  Consolatione,”)  which 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  schools  and  esteemed  as  a 
model  by  mediaeval  teachers. 

Arrighi,  Hr-ree'gee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Padua,  born  in  Cor- 
sica in  1689,  was  naturalized  as  a citizen  of  Venice  in 
1741.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  one  “On  Uni- 
versal Pontifical  Law,”  (“De  Jure  Pontificum Universo,” 
1727,)  and  a “Life  of  F.  Morosini,”  (1749.)  Died  about 
1760. 

Arrighi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
born  at  Volterra,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Arrighi,  (Jean  Toussaint — too'silN',)  Duke  of 
Padua,  an  able  general,  born  in  Corsica  in  1778.  He 
entered  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre  in  1798  or  ’99,  a few  years  after  which  Na- 
poleon gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Padua.  As  colonel 
he  distinguished  himself  near  Ulm  in  1805,  and  he  was 
made  a general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Ess- 
ling,  1809.  He  rendered  important  services  at  Leipsic  in 
1813,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Corsica  on  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  He  lived  in  exile  from  1815 
to  1820.  In  1852  he  became  a senator.  Died  in  1853. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Genern'e.” 

Arrighi  Landini,  iir-ree'gee  l&n-dee'nee,  (Orazio,) 
a native  of  Florence,  born  in  1718,  is  reckoned  among 
the  good  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ar- 
righi was  the  family  name  of  his  father,  and  Landini  that 
of  his  mother.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan army,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Venice.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  “The  Tomb  of  Isaac  Newton,”  a poem 
in  blank  verse,  (1751,)  and  “La  Bibliade,”  a poetical 
description  of  the  great  libraries,  ancient  and  modern. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Arrigho.  See  Arrighetto. 

Arrigoni,  (Honorio.)  See  Arigoni. 

Arrigoni,  jr-re-go'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Florence.  He  went  to  London 
in  1732,  and  entered  into  competition  with  Handel,  with 
but  poor  success. 

Arrigoni,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1610 ; died  in  1645. 

Arrigoni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Mantua  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published 
“Madrigali,”  (1602,)  and  “Rime,”  (1604.) 

Arriquibar,  flr-re-kee'bflR,  (Don  Nicolas,)  a Span- 
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ish  merchant  of  Bilboa,  who  about  1770  composed  a 
work  of  some  merit  on  political  economy,  called  “ Rc- 
creacion  politica.”  Died  about  1778. 

Ar'rl-us,  (Quintus,)  Roman  praetor  in  72  B.C.,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  servile  war  and  also  as  an 
orator. 

Arrius,  (Quintus,)  son  of  the  above,  was  a friend  of 
Cicero. 

Arrivabene,  ar-re-vj-ba'ni,  (Andrea,)  a Venetian 
printer  and  translator  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Arrivabene,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
philologist,  born  at  Mantua  in  1770,  was  president  of  a 
court  at  Brescia.  He  wrote,  besides  two  legal  treatises, 
a historical  Commentary  on  Dante,  and  an  Essay  on 
Forensic  Language.  Died  in  1834. 

Arrivabene,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Mantua,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  chief  works  are  two  maritime 
eclogues,  called  “Cloanto”  and  “ Idromanzia,”  (1547.) 

Arrivabene,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  a poet,  born  at 
Mantua  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a Latin 
poem,  called  “Gonzagidos  Libri  quatuor,”  in  honour 
of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1738.  Died  about  1504. 

Arrivabene,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  physician,  prac- 
tised at  Rome.  Died  in  1739. 

Arrivabene,  (John,)  Count,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
economist,  born  about  1785,  was  a friend  of  Silvio  Pei- 
lico.  He  was  arrested  in  1821  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  only  escaped  imprisonment  by  exile  from  his 
native  country. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Count  John  Arrivabene,”  written  by  himself, 
(London,  1862.) 

Arrivabene,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet,  flourished 
about  1600. 

Ar'row-smith,  (Aaron,)  an  eminent  English  geog- 
rapher, born  at  Winston,  Durham,  in  1750.  He  became 
a resident  of  London  about  1770,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  map-engraving.  In 
1790  he  published  a large  map  of  the  world  on  Merca- 
tor’s projection.  He  collected  a large  fund  of  new  in- 
formation from  navigators  and  other  sources,  and  pub- 
lished more  than  one  hundred  maps,  which  had  a high 
reputation  on  the  continent,  and  among  which  is  a “ Map 
of  the  World  on  a Globular  Projection,  with  a Com- 
panion of  Explanatory  Letter-press,”  (1794.)  Died  in 
1823.  His  son  Aaron  published  several  school  atlases 
and  manuals  of  geography. 

Arrowsmith,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  born  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1602.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  worthy  Puritan  divines  of 
that  age.  He  preached  at  Lynn  about  twelve  years, 
(1631-42,)  and  became  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  in  1651.  He  was  master  of  Trinity  College 
from  1653  until  his  death.  His  chief  works  are  “Tactica 
Sacra,”  (1657,)  and  a “Chain  of  Principles,”  (“Armilla 
Catechetica,”  1659.)  Died  in  1659. 

See  Neal,  “ History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Arroyo,  de,  di  Jr-ro'yo,  (Diego,)  an  excellent  Span- 
ish miniature-painter,  born  in  1498,  worked  at  Toledo 
and  Madrid.  He  was  appointed  cabinet-painter  to  Charles 
V.  Died  in  1551. 

Arruntius,  ar-run'she-us.  a Roman  physician  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  lived  probably  about  50  a.d. 

Arruntius,'  (Lucius,)  a Roman  consul,  22  b.c,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a “ History  of  the 
First  Punic  War,”  referred  to  by  Seneca. 

Arruntius,  (Lucius,)  a son  of  the  above,  was  consul 
in  6 A.D.,  and  eminent  for  his  wealth  and  integrity.  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  considered  him  worthy  of  the  cm- 

ire.  His  merits  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  and 

rought  upon  him  annoyance  and  persecution,  which 
induced  him  to  commit  suicide  in  37  a.d. 

Arsace.  See  Arsaces. 

Ar-sa'qes  or  Ar'sa^eB,  [Gr.  'Apoamic  ; Fr.  Arsace, 
Sr'sSss';  Persian,  Ar'shak,]  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Parthia  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  prob- 
ably flourished  in  the  third  century  B.c. ; but  his  history 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  a nomade  tribe  of  Scythians,  Bac- 


trians,  or  Parthians.  His  memory  was  so  highly  hon. 
oured  that  his  successors  assumed  the  name  of  Aisaces. 

Arsaces  L,  King  of  Parthia,  is  identified  by  some 
historians  with  the  preceding ; others  have  regarded 
him  as  his  son  or  grandson.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Theos  of  Syria,  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  subject  to 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  revolted  with  success  about  250 
B.c. , and  Arsaces  became  their  king.  After  a reign  of 
two  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tiridates. 

Arsaces  II.,  (TIr-I-da'tes,)  brother  of  Arsaces  I., 
began  to  reign  about  248  B.C  He  gained  a decisive 
victory,  about  238,  over  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  at- 
tempted to  regain  possession  of  Parthia  This  event 
was  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  a new  era,  from 
which  their  national  independence  was  dated.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  220  B.C. 

Arsaces  IIL  (Ar-ta-ba'nus)  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Arsaces  II.  He  was  defeated  about  212  b.c 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  invaded  Parthia  Peace 
was  restored  soon  after  that  event.  The  length  of  his 
reign  is  unknown. 

Arsaces  IV.  (Priapetius,  pri-a-pe'shg-us)  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  According  to  JustinJTre  reigned 
fifteen  years. 

Arsaces  V.,  (Phra-a'tes  L,)  King  of  Parthia,  son  of 
the  above,  succeeded  his  father  about  170  B.c  He  con- 
quered the  Mardi. 

Arsaces  VI.,  (Mith-ri-da'tes  L.)  brother  of  the 
preceding.  This  king  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Indus.  He  reigned  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  died 
about  135  B.C. 

Arsaces  VII.,  (Phraates  IL,)  son  of  Arsaces  VL, 
after  being  himself  defeated  three  times  by  Antiochus 
VII.,  King  of  Syria,  conquered  and  killed  the  latter  in 
128  B.c.,  but  was  in  turn  overcome  and  slain  by  the 
Scythians. 

Arsaces  VIII,  ( Art ab anus  IL,)  uncle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  slain,  after  a short  reign,  by  the  Scythians. 

Arsaces  IX.  (Mithridates  H)  sumamed  the 
Great,  was  a son  of  Arsaces  VIII.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Scythians  with  success.  An  embassy  sent 
by  him,  in  92  b.c.,  to  Sulla,  (who  was  then  in  Asia,)  was 
the  first  intercourse  between  the  Parthians  and  Romans 
of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account. 

Arsaces  X.  Of  this  king  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

Arsaces  XI.  (San-a-tro^es)  seems  to  "have  been 
in  exile  among  the  Scythians,  who  restored  him  to  his 
throne  about  70  b.c.  He  reigned  only  seven  years. 

Arsaces  XII.  (Phraates  HI)  succeeded  his  father 
Arsaces  XI.  in  70  B.c.,  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  His 
alliance  was  courted  by  the  Romans  and  bv  Mithridates. 
but  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  He  made  or  renewed 
a treaty  with  Pompey  in  66  B.c,  after  which  he  was 
offended  because  Pompey  cast  into  chains  his  son-in- 
law  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  and  because  he  refused  to 
address  him  (Arsaces)  as  “ King  of  Kings.”  He  was 
murdered  by  his  sons  Mithridates  and  Orodes  about 
60  B.C 

Aisaces  XIH.,  (Mithridates  HI.,)  a son  of  Arsa- 
ces XII.,  was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  the  Parthian 
senate  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Orodes  about  55  b.c. 

Arsaces  XIV.,  (O-ro'des.)  a son  of  Arsaces  XII., 
was  King  of  Parthia  when  the  war  began  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians.  His  army,  under  Surena, 
gained  a great  victory  over  Crassus,  who  was  slain,  in 
53  B.c.  The  Parthians  under  Pacorus,  a son  of  Orodes, 
invaded  Syria  in  50  B.C,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius. 
He  maintained  neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  B.C,  the 
war  was  renewed  between  him  and  the  Romans.  The 
Parthians  were  defeated  by  Ventidius,  an  officer  of 
Antony,  in  39  and  38  B.c,  and  Arsaces  was  murdered  by 
his  son  Phraates  about  37  B.C 

Arsaces  XV.  (Phraates  IV.)  was  a son  of  the 
preceding.  In  36  B.c.  the  war  was  renewed  by  Antony, 
who  led  a large  army  through  Armenia,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  Parthians  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  Araxes. 
About  23  B.C.  Arsaces  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  he  restored  the  prisoners  and  standards 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  Died  in  4 A.D. 
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Arsaces  XVI.,  (Phra-a-ta'§es,)  said  to  have  been 
accessory  to  the  death  of  his  father  Arsaces  XV.  He 
was  put  to  death,  after  a reign  of  a few  months,  in  con- 
sequence of  a rebellion  caused  by  his  vices. 

Arsaces  XVII.  (Orodes  II.)  was  also  put  to  death 
by  his  subjects,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  same 
year  as  his  predecessor. 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  (Vo-no'nes  I.,)  son  of  Phraates 
IV.,  lived  a long  time  at  Rome  as  a hostage,  where  he 
acquired  habits  which  made  him  unpopular  among  the 
Parthians  and  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  throne.  He 
was  assassinated,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  order  of  Pis'),  a 
Roman  officer,  about  19  a.d. 

Arsaces  XIX.,  (Artabanus  III.,)  a Median  king, 
who  expelled  Arsaces  XVIII.,  had  a stormy  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  during  which  he  was  twice  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  Rome,  but  died  at  last  in 
possession  of  Parthia  about  44  a.d. 

Arsaces  XX.  (Go-tar'zes)  and  Arsaces  XXI., 
(Bar-da'nes,)  after  a struggle  for  the  empire,  settled  it 
by  the  former  retiring  to  Hyrcania  and  the  latter  retain- 
ing Parthia ; but,  Bardanes  having  been  assassinated, 
Gotarzes  resumed  the  royal  authority.  Gotarzes  died 
about  50  a.d.  He  was  succeeded  by  Arsaces  XXII., 
whose  reign  was  very  short. 

Arsaces  XXIII.,  (Vol-o-ge'ses  I.,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Parthian  kings,  was  involved  in  a 
long  contest  with  Rome  in  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Armenia,  over  which  he  had  placed  his  brother  Tiridates. 
The  difficulty  was  finally  compromised  by  Tiridates  going 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown  from  Nero.  Vologeses 
died  in  90  A.D. 

Arsaces  XXIV.,  (Pac'o-rus,)  son  of  the  above, 
after  a reign  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  died  about  107  a.d. 

Arsaces  XXV.,  (-ehos'ro-es,)  [Gr.  Xoapoi; g;  Per- 
sian, Khos'roo'  or  Kosrew,]  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  defeated  by  Trajan  in  114,  and  finally  driven  from 
his  throne,  on  which  Parthamaspates  was  placed  by  the 
Roman  emperor;  but  on  the  death  of  Trajan,  in  1 1 7, 
Chosroes  expelled  his  rival,  and  died  probably  in  122, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  subjects. 

Arsaces  XXVI.,  (Vologeses  II.,)  a son  of  Arsaces 
XXV.,  is  said  to  have  gained  great  advantages  over  the 
Romans  for  a period,  but  afterwards,  having  been  driven 
back  into  his  own  dominions,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  149  A.D. 

Arsaces  XXVII.,  (Vologeses  III,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, seems,  like  all  his  predecessors,  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  wars  with  Rome.  Died  in  216  a.d.  Some  writers 
suppose  two  or  more  kings  to  have  reigned  between  Ar- 
saces XXVI.  and  XXVIII.,  (as  we  have  numbered  them  :) 
on  this  point  see  article  “Parther,”  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber’s “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  by  Krause. 

Arsaces  XXVIII.,  (Artabanus’  IV.,)  also  called 
Ardavan,  was  a son  of  Arsaces  XXVII.,  and  was  the 
last  king  of  Parthia  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  He 
began  to  reign  about  216  a.d.  In  217  he  fought  an  in- 
decisive battle  against  the  Romans,  under  Macrinus,  near 
Nisibis.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  revolted  and  were  led  by  Ardsheer  or  Artax- 
erxes. Having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Ardsheer  about  226  a.d. 

Ar-sa'5es  (or  ar'sa-sez)  I.,  King  of  Armenia,  was  a 
son  of  Arsaces  XIX.  (Artabanus  III.)  of  Parthia.  He 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  his  father  in  33  a.d. 
About  a year  later  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers, 
who  were  bribed  by  Mithridates  the  Iberian. 

Arsaces  IX  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  in 
222  or  223  a.d.  by  his  brother  Artabanus  IV.,  King  of 
Parthia.  He  joined  Alexander  Severus  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Persia,  by  which  alliance  he  saved  his  own 
kingdom.  He  died  before  260  A.D. 

Arsaces  III.  of  Armenia  succeeded  his  father  Tiri- 
dates III.  about  340  a.d.  He  waged  war  against  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  about  360,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  the  campaign  of  363  a.d. 
he  deserted  Julian,  whose  defeat  and  death  near  Ctesi- 
phon  are  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  Arsaces.  His 
nobles  having  rebelled  against  him,  he  applied  for  aid  to 
Sapor,  who  detained  him  in  captivity  until  his  death. 

See  AmmianusMarcellinus,  books  xx.,  xxi.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  andxxvii. 


Arsaces  IV.  was  probably  a grandson  of  Arsaces  111, 
He  began  his  reign  conjointly  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
in  382,  but,  the  latter  dying  the  next  year,  he  reigned  alone, 
till  his  deposition  by  Sapor  and  Theodosius,  who  divided 
his  kingdom  between  them  about  387  a.d. 

Arsachel.  See  Arzachel. 

Arsacid  or  Arsacide,  ar-sas'sid,  the  English  sin- 
gular of  Arsacid/e  ; employed  also  as  an  adjective.  The 
plural  form  Arsacids  or  Arsacides  is  rarely  used. 

Arsacidae,  ar-sas'e-de,  [Fr.  Arsacides,  SR'si'sdd' ; 
Ger.  Arsaciden,  aR-s&t-see'den,  and  Arsakiden,  aR- 
si-kee'den  ; a patronymic  from  Arsaces,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a very  common  name  among  the  ancient 
Persians,  Parthians,  etc.,]  an  appellation  given  to  several 
Asiatic  dynasties,  but  especially  to  the  dynasty  of  Par- 
thian kings  who  reigned  from  Arsaces  I.,  about  250  B.C., 
to  the  death  of  Artabanus  IV.,  (Arsaces  XXVIII., — or 
XXXI.,  according  to  some  authorities,)  in  226  A.D.,  and 
to  a dynasty  of  Armenian  kings  who  reigned  between 
150  B.c.  and  430  A.D. 

Arsakes.  See  Arsaces.  • 

Arsakiden.  See  Arsacid/e. 

Ar-sa'mes,  [Gr.  ’Apaafir/c,]  the  father  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandfather  of  Darius  I.,  King  of  Persia.  Another 
of  the  same  name,  son  of  Darius  I.,  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece.  A third  was  a favourite 
(illegitimate)  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  A fourth  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a king  of  Armenia  in  the  time 
of  Seleucus  II.,  and  the  founder  of  Arsamosata. 

Arsdekin.  See  Archdekin. 

Arsene.  See  Arsenius. 

Ar-se'm-us,  [Gr.  ’A pohnog  ; Fr.  Arsine,  iR'sJn',] 
Saint,  written  also  Arsennus,  born  at  Rome  in  354  or 
355  A.D.,  was  appointed  tutor  to  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  in  383,  and  remained  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  eleven  years,  having  gained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  394  he  retired  to  a desert  in  Egypt, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  ascetic  piety.  Died  in 
449  A.D. 

Arsenius  surnamed  Autoria'nus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  in  that  city  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  appointed  in  1259,  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  guardian  of  the 
prince  his  son,  an  office  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  unfitted.  He  was  circumvented  by  Michael  Palseol- 
ogus,  who  usurped  the  throne  and  banished  the  patriarch 
for  his  refusal  to  grant  him  absolution.  Died  in  1273. 

Arsenius,  a distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  philolo- 
gist, son  of  Michael  Apostolius,  born  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was,  it  is  supposed,  a native  of 
Candia  (Crete)  or  of  Italy.  He  became  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  of  Malvasia,  or  Monembasia,  in  the 
Morea.  He  edited  his  father’s  “ Apophthegmata,”  and 
a collection  of  scholia  on  several  dramas  of  Euripides, 
(1534.)  Died  in  1535. 

See  Hodius,  “De  Gnecis  illustribus.” 

Arsenius,  a Greek  bishop,  who  accompanied  Jere- 
miah II.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Russia,  about 
1588,  when  he  established  the  Russian  Patriarchate,  of 
which  Arsenius  wrote  an  account. 

Arsenius,  a Greek  monk,  founder  of  a Greek  and  Latin 
school  at  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  inventor  of  a type  still  called  the  Arsenian. 

Arsenne,  tR'sSn',  (Louis  Charles,)  a French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1790,  was  a pupil  of  David.  He  pro- 
duced some  remarkable  paintings  of  religious  subjects, 
among  which  was  “ Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.”  He 
also  derived  from  the  works  of  Ch&teaubriand  and  Lamar- 
tine subjects  of  some  designs. 

Arsennus.  See  Arsenius. 

Ar'ses,  [Gr.  ’Apcr/f,]  Nar'ses,  [Gr.  Nupm/r,]  or  Oar'- 
ses,  [Gr.  ’O upai/g,]  a son  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  King  of 
Persia,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  339  B.c.  by  Bagoas, 
who  had  killed  Artaxerxes.  After  a reign  of  three  years, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Bagoas.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Darius  Codomannus. 

Arshenevsky,  aR-sh£-n?v'ske,  (Basil,)  a Russian 
mathematician,  born  at  Kiev  in  1758  ; died  in  1808. 

Arshi,  aR'shee,  also  called  Chaki,  a Turkish  poet, 
born  in  Roumelia  ; died  in  1570. 

Arsilli,  aR-sil'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
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physician,  born  at  Sinigaglia  about  1470.  He  practised 
in  Rome  many  years,  and  was  a friend  of  1'aulus  Jovius. 
He  wrote  in  verse  a descriptive  catalogue  of  contempo- 
rary Roman  poets,  “De  Poetis  Urbanis,”  (1524,)  which 
is  interesting  to  students  of  literary  history.  Died  in  1540. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Ar-sin'o-e,  [Gr.  ’Apaivor/,]  a concubine  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  became  the  wife  of  Lagus  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 

Arsinoe,  a daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  Berenice,  was  born  about  316  B.C.,  and  was  married 
to  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  in  300  b.c.  In  order  to  secure 
the  succession  for  her  son,  she  excited  the  suspicion  of 
Lysimachus  against  Agathocles,  his  son  by  a former 
marriage,  who  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  After  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  in  281  b.c.,  she  went  to  Thrace 
with  her  sons,  who  were  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus.  She  then  fled  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  queen  of 
her  own  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  A gold  medal 
of  Arsinoe  is  extant. 

Arsinoe,  a daughter  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace, 
and  Nicaea,  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of 
Egypt,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus, and  Berenice.  She  was  banished  by  the  king 
before  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe  above  noticed. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas,  King  of  Cyrene,  brother  of 
Ptolemy  II.  of  Egypt. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.,  became  the  wife 
of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  by  whom  she 
was  put  to  death  to  make  way  for  Agathoclea,  his  second 
wife.  She  appears  to  have  been  the  queen  whom  Livy 
calls  Cleopatra. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.,  Auletes,  and  sis- 
ter of  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  sovereignty  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Caesar  in  48  B.c.,  who,  on  the 
capture  of  the  city,  carried  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his 
triumph.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  at  Cleo- 
patra’s instigation,  41  B.c. 

Arslan.  See  Alp-Arslan. 

Artabanus  of  Parthia.  See  Arsaces  III.  and 
XXVIII. 

Artabasdes.  See  Artavasdes. 

Artabaze.  See  Artabazus. 

Artabazes.  See  Artavasdes. 

Ar-ta-ba'zus,  [Gr.  ’Apra/iafof;  Fr.  Artabaze,  iR'ti'- 
biz',]  a Persian  general,  who  lived  about  450  B.c.  He 
and  Megabysus  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Inarus  in  Egypt. 

Artabazus,  a Median,  who  formed  a devoted  attach- 
ment to  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia. 

See  Xenophon’s  “ Cyropsedia.” 

Artabazus,  a distinguished  Persian  general  and 
favourite  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece  in  480  b.c.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  479  b.c. 

Artabazus,  a general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians  about  460  B.c. 

Artabazus,  a Persian  general,  was  a satrap  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  against  whom  he 
revolted  in  356  B.c.  With  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  Chares 
and  other  Greeks,  he  gained  several  victories.  He  was 
afterwards  defeated,  and  fled  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Memnon  of  Rhodes,  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Having  obtained  pardon,  he  returned  to  Persia,  and 

E roved  his  loyalty  to  King  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ela.  He  was  appointed  Satrap  of  Bactria  by  Alexander 
the  Great  about  330  b.c.  Pie  died,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  about  320  B.C. 

See  Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece Diodorus  Siculus,  books 
xv.  and  xvi. 

Artachaees,  ar-ta-kec'iz,  [Gr.  ’Apraxahi;,]  a Persian, 
who  cut  the  canal  for  Xerxes  near  Mount  Athos,  by  which 
his  fleet  avoided  the  dangerous  voyage  round  the  pro- 
montory. 

Artaldus.  See  Artaud. 

Artale,  aR-tl'll,  or  Artali,  aR-tl'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Mazzareno,  in  Sicily,  in  1628.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  defence  of  Candia  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  noted  as  a swordsman  and  duellist. 
He  published  several  poetical  works  of  no  great  merit. 
Died  at  Naples  in  1679. 

Artapherne.  See  Artaphernes. 


Ar-ta-pher'nes,  [Gr.  ’ Kpra^pv^c;  Fr.  Artapherne. 
Sr</tS'f&Kn/,]  a half-brother  of  King  Darius  Hystaspes,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Ai gean  Sea  and  of  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  in  506  b.c. 
He  intervened  in  favour  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  and  ordered  the  Athenians  to  receive 
him  again  ; but  they  refused.  I le  suppressed,  about  498, 
a revolt  of  the  Ionians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

Artaphernes,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  appointed 
in  conjunction  with  Datis  to  the  command  of  the  Persian 
army  which  invaded  Greece  in  490  B.C,  and  which  was 
defeated  at  Marathon.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
second  in  command  under  Datis  in  this  campaign ; and 
he  commanded  the  Lydians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  in  480  B.c. 

Artaphernes,  a Persian  ambassador,  sent  in  425  b.c. 
by  Artaxerxes  I.  on  a mission  to  Sparta. 

Artario,  aR-tVre-o,  (Joseph,)  a Swiss  sculptor  and 
modeller,  born  near  Lugano  in  1697.  He  worked  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  his  productions  are  called 
good  imitations  of  the  antique.  He  died  at  Cologne  in 
1760. 

Ar-ta-si'res,  [Gr.  ’Apraoipric,]  a corruption  of  the 
Armenian  Ar'da-shir'  or  Ar'da-sheer',  i.e.  Artax- 
erxes, written  aiso  Ardashes,  a son  of  King  Bahrain 
Sapor,  was  the  last  king  of  Armenia  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae.  He  was  deposed  in  428  A.D.  by  Bahrain 
V.  of  Persia,  who  annexed  Armenia  to  his  own  empire. 
This  result  was  promoted  by  the  Armenian  nobles,  who 
were  opposed  or  indifferent  to  Christianity.  Artasires 
was  nominally  a Christian. 

Artaud,  f R'to',  [Lat.  Artal'dus,]  an  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

Artaud,  (Antoine  Francois  Marie,)  a French 
antiquary,  born  at  Avignon  in  1 767.  His  chief  work  is 
“The  Mosaics  of  Lyons,”  (“Les  Mosaiques  de  Lyon,” 
1818.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Dumas,  “ filoge  de  A.  F.  M.  Artaud,”  1840. 

Artaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  dramatist,  bom 
at  Montpellier  in  1732.  Among  his  works  is  “I>e  Cen- 
tenaire  de  Moliere,”  (1773,)  which  was  performed  with 
success.  Died  in  1796. 

Artaud,  (Joseph  Pierre,)  a French  prelate,  bom  in 
Venaissin  in  1706,  became  eminent  as  a preacher,  and 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  in  1756.  He  wrote 
a “Panegyric  on  Saint  Louis,”  (1754,)  and  “ Pastoral 
Instructions,”  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1760. 

Artaud,  (Nicolas  Louis,)  a French  writer  and  trans- 
lator, eminent  as  a Greek  scholar,  rvas  bom  in  Paris  in 
1794.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  became  inspec- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  inspector-general  of 
letters.  In  1840  he  was  commissioned  to  organize 
instruction  in  Algeria.  He  was  a member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction  a few  years  before  his  death. 
He  translated  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  (3  vols.,  1S27,) 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  (6  vols.,  1S30,)  and  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  (1832.)  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ Literary  Essay  on  the  Poetical  Genius  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1S61. 

Artaud  de  Montor,  IrTo'  deh  m^N'toR',  (Alexis 
Francois,)  Chevalier,  a French  author,  born  in  Paris 
in  1772.  In  his  early  life  he  was  secretary  to  several 
embassies  to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  literature  and  arts,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Lives  of  Artists,”  “ Machiavel,  his 
Genius  and  Errors,”  (1833,)  a “ History  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,”  8 vols.,  and  a “Life  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,” 
which  passed  through  eleven  editions  and  obtained  a 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1838.  Died  in  1S49. 

Sec  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  G4n<ralc.” 

Ar-ta-vas'des,  [Gr.  ' Apraovaofoic ; Fr.  Artavasde, 
*R't!l'vtsd',|  Ar-ta-bas'des,  [Gr.  ’ApTa6uobris,]  or  Ar- 
ta-ba'zes,  [Gr.  ’ Apradtiisj; ; in  Armenian,  Ar'da-wazt7 
or  Ar'ta-wazt',1  King  of  Armenia,  was  a son  of  Tigra- 
ncs.  He  formccl  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  Crassus 
against  the  Parthians  in  54  B.c  After  Crassus  persisted 
in  meeting  the  enemy  in  an  open  level  country  against 
the  advice  of  Artavasdes,  the  latter  retired  into  Armenia 
and  made  peace  with  Orodcs  the  Parthian.  He  offered 
his  assistance  to  Antony  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
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thia  in  36  B.C.,  but  deserted  him  in  the  same  year.  In 
34  he  was  enticed  by  Antony  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
detained  as  a captive  until  31  B.c.,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Cleopatra. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History;”  Tacitus,  “Annals." 

Artavasdes  II.,  placed  by  Augustus  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia  in  6 B.c.,  was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  the 
following  year. 

Artavasdes  HI.  was  King  of  Armenia  and  ally  of 
Sapor  I.,  King  of  Persia,  in  260  A.D.,  when  the  latter  con- 
quered and  took  prisoner  the  emperor  Valerian. 

Artavasdes  or  Ar-ta-bas'dus  [Gr.  ’A pmSaotios  ; 
Fr.  Artavasde,  iR'ti'vfsd']  surnamed  Curopal.a/tes, 
was  the  political  chief  of  the  orthodox  party  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.,  who  was 
an  iconoclast.  He  rebelled  in  742  a.d.,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  party.  In  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
about  the  end  of  743  a.d. 

Artaxerce.  See  Artaxerxes. 

Ar-tax-erx'es  L,  Lon-gim'a-nus,  [Gr.  ’Apra^epfr/f 
Maxpoxeip;  Fr.  Art axerce Longuf.-Main,  tR'tik'sjRss' 
lbNg'miN';  Persian,  Ard'sheer'  Darazdast,]  acelebra- 
ted  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  465  B.c.  He  was  surnamed  Longimanus  (i.e.  Long- 
handed) because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left. 
He  killed  with  his  own  hand  Artabanus,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  father.  Among  the  events  of  his  reign  was  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  (460,)  who  were  aided  by  the 
Athenians.  About  455  b.c.,  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  The  Persians,  however,  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Cimon,  near  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  in  449 
B.c  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  described  by  Plutarch  as 
wise  and  moderate.  He  died  in  425  B.c.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Xerxes  II. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus  ; Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon  (nee'mon)  from 
the  excellence  of  his  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Darius  II.  and  Parysatis,  and  began  to  reign  in  405  B.C. 
His  younger  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  satrap  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Asia  Minor  and  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, collected  a large  army,  in  which  were  ten  thousand 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  having  taken  the  field  in  person, 
the  armies  met  at  Cunaxa  in  401  B.C.,  and  Cyrus  was 
killed.  (See  Cyrus  and  Xenophon.)  His  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor  were  invaded  by  the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  who 
gained  several  victories ; but  this  danger  was  averted  by 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.C.  His  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  many  revolts,  and  his  efforts  to  recover  Egypt 
failed.  His  eldest  son  Darius  was  detected  in  a conspi- 
racy against  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death. 
Artaxerxes  died  in  362  B.C.,  aged  about  ninety-four. 

See  article  “Artaxerxes,”  in  Plutarch’s  “ Lives Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus; Xenophon,  “Anabasis;”  Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Artaxerxes  III.  (or  O'ehus)  was  a son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  preceding.  He  massacred  his  father’s 
surviving  children,  and  became  notorious  for  cruelty. 
By  the  aid  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  other  Greeks,  he 
reduced  Egypt  to  his  domination  about  350  or  345  B.c. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality,  and  left  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  to  Bagoas,  a eunuch,  by  whose 
order  he  was  poisoned  in  339  B.c.  His  son  Arses  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Ar-tax'I-as  [Gr.  ’Anrafi'af]  or  Ar-tax'es,  [’Apru^f,! 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  190  B.C.  After  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  (whose  general  he  was)  by  the 
Romans,  he  made  himself  independent  in  Armenia. 

Artaxias  II.,  King  of  Armenia,  whose  father  was  de- 
throned and  carried  to  Alexandria  by  Mark  Antony  in 
34  B.c.,  was  chosen  king  by  the  Armenians,  but  expelled 
oy  the  Romans,  and  reinstated  by  Phraates  IV.  of  Parthia. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  nobles  for  his  cruelty. 

Artaxias  III.  This  sovereign,  whose  Greek  name 
was  Ze'no,  a son  of  the  King  of  Pontus,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Romans  in  18  a.d., 
after  an  interregnum  of  two  years  in  consequence  of  the 
flight  of  Vonones. 

Arteaga,  aR-tA-5'g5,  (Esteban,)  a Jesuit,  born  in 
Madrid  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 


moved to  Italy  after  the  suppression  of  his  order.  He 
published  at  Bologna  a history  of  the  Italian  lyrical 
drama,  (“  Le  Rivoluzioni  del  Teatro  musicale  italiano,” 
etc.,  2 vols.,  1783,)  which  is  called  the  best  work  on 
that  subject.  Died  in  Paris  in  1799. 

Arteaga,  (Hortensio.)  See  Artiaga. 

Arteaga  y Alfaro,  aR-ti-Vgl  e al-fVro,  (Matias,) 
a Spanish  painter  and  engraver,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Academy  of  Seville,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Artedi,  aR-ta'dee,  (Peter,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Arcte'- 
Dius,]  an  eminent  Swedish  naturalist,  born  at  Anund  in 
1705.  He  entered  the  University  of  Upsal  in  1724,  and 
studied  natural  sciences  and  medicine.  About  1728 
he  formed,  at  Upsal,  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lin- 
nteus.  They  entered  into  a scientific  partnership,  and 
agreed  to  divide  the  field  of  labour  in  natural  history. 
Artedi,  having  chosen  the  departments  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  departed,  in  1734,  to  England,  where  he  had 
access  to  the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He  met 
Linnaeus  again  at  Leyden  in  1735,  and  was  employed 
by  Seba,  a rich  apothecary  of  Amsterdam,  to  describe 
his  collection  of  fishes.  Before  he  had  finished  this 
task,  he  fell  into  a canal  in  the  night  and  was  drowned, 
in  December,  1735.  He  left  an  excellent  work  on  fishes, 
which  was  published  by  Linnaeus  in  1738,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  “ Petri  Artedi  Ichthyologia  sive  Opera 
omnia  de  Piscibus,”  etc.  This  was  the  most  complete 
work  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “ it  was  worthy  to  be  proposed 
as  a model  to  natural  historians,  and  was  a master-piece 
which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.” 

See  “Life  of  Artedi,”  by  Linnaius,  prefixed  to  his  “Opera 
Omnia,”  1738;  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt- Lexicon ;”  “ Biographic 
Universelle." 

Artefius.  See  Artephius. 

Artemidore.  See  Artemidorus. 

Ar-tem-i-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’ kprepidupor ; Fr.  Art£mi- 
dore,  f R't&'me'doR',]  a Greek  grammarian,  who  lived 
about  240  B.c.,  was  a pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 
His  works  are  not  extant. 

Artemidorus,  a Greek  physician,  born  in  Pamphylia 
in  or  after  the  third  century  B.c.  He  taught  that  the 
oesophagus  or  stomach  was  the  seat  of  hydrophobia. 

Artemidorus,  a native  of  Cnidos,  grammarian,  and 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  lived  in  Rome.  According  to 
Plutarch,  he  was  informed  of  the  plot  to  kill  Caesar,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger  in  a letter  which  Caesar  held 
in  his  hand  (but  had  not  read)  when  he  entered  the 
senate-house  on  the  Ides  of  March. 

Artemidorus,  a painter  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
poet  Martial,  by  whom  he  is  ridiculed. 

Artemido'rus  Cap'ito,  a Greek  physician  and  gram- 
marian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  published  a valuable  edition  of  Hippoc- 
rates, which  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hadrian. 

Artemido'rus  Corne'lius,  an  ancient  physician, 
an  accomplice  of  Verres  in  his  iniquities  in  Cilicia  and 
Sicily.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  this  connection. 

Artemido'rus  Daldia'nus,  a native  of  Ephesus, 
who  lived  about  160  a.d.,  wrote  a curious  work  on 
dreams  and  their  interpretations,  (’Oveiponpauia,)  which 
is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient  customs 
and  opinions. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graca.” 

Artemido'rus  of  Eph'esus,  a geographer,  who  lived 
about  103  B.C.,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted  by  Strabo. 

Artemis,  [’Aprepff,]  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess 
Diana,  which  see. 

Artdmise.  See  Artemisia. 

Artemisia,  ar-te-mish'e-a,  [Gr.  ’kpre/uoia  ; Fr.  ArtiU 
mise,  fR'ti'mfez',]  a warlike  queen  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  reigned  after  her  husband’s  death.  She  joined  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  with  her  ships,  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Greeks,  and  distinguished  herself  by  bravery  and 
skill  at  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis,  fought  against  her 
advice  in  480  b.c.  Being  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship, 
she  artfully  eluded  the  danger  by  attacking  a Persian 
vessel,  and  thus  led  her  pursuers  to  think  she  was  not 
their  enemy.  A doubtful  tradition  adds  that,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  disappointed  love,  she  jumped  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock  into  the  sea. 

See  Herodotus,  “ History,”  vii.  and  viii. ; Pausanias,  iii. 

Artemisia,  an  Oriental  princess,  celebrated  for  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  and  for  her  devotion  to 
his  memory,  was  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria, 
who  died  in  352  b.c.  She  erected  for  him  at  Halicar- 
nassus a magnificent  tomb,  which  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  which  such 
monuments,  in  succeeding  times,  have  derived  the  generic 
name  of  mausoleum.  It  is  stated  that  she  invited  the 
eminent  poets  and  orators  of  that  time  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  composing  a eulogy  on  Mausolus,  that 
she  mingled  his  ashes  with  her  drink,  and  died  of  grief 
about  two  years  after  his  death. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus;  Strabo,  xiv. ; Cicero,  “Tusculanae;” 
J.  C.  Avenarius,  “ Dissertatio  de  Artemisia  etMausoleo,”  1714. 

Artemius.  See  Anastasius  II. 

Ar-te'mI-us  [Gr.  ’Aprewor]  or  Ar-the'mi-us,  [’Apf?e- 
utof,]  a Christian  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  He  was  put 
to  death  on  the  accession  of  Julian,  (362  A.D.,)  on  account 
of  his  severity  towards  the  pagans. 

Ar'te-mon,  [’Apre/rov,]  a Greek  painter  of  uncer- 
tain period,  who  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  artists  of  the 
second  rank.  Among  his  master-pieces  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  “Apotheosis  of  Hercules.” 

Artemon,  a sculptor,  who  lived  in  Rome  about  the 
time  of  Pliny.  His  works  adorned  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars. 

Artemon,  a rhetorician,  often  quoted  by  Seneca,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  under  Augustus  or  Tiberius. 

Artemon  or  Ar'te-mas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Artemonites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  lived  in 
the  third  century. 

Artemon  of  Cassandria,  a learned  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  300  B.c. 

Artemon  of  Clazomenae,  a famous  engineer,  the  re- 
puted inventor  of  the  testudo  and  battering-ram,  was 
employed  by  Pericles  in  the  siege  of  Samos. 

Ar-te'plu-us  or  Ar-te'fl-us,  an  alchemist,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Arteveld,  van,  vtn  aR'teh-vSlt',  or  Artevelde,  van, 
vtn  aR'teh-vSl'deh,  (Jacob,)  a famous  demagogue,  born 
at  Ghent  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  a wealthy  brewer,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
other  talents  acquired  great  influence  over  the  people  of 
Ghent,  who,  having  revolted  against  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, chose  Arteveld  as  the  commander  of  their  forces. 
He  confirmed  his  power  by  proscribing  the  nobles,  and 
ruled  the  city  in  a violent  and  arbitrary  manner.  In 
1335  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  aided  in  his  war  against  France.  In 
1340  he  induced  the  Flemings  to  do  homage  to  Edward 
as  King  of  France.  He  afterwards  formed  a project  to 
make  the  English  Black  Prince  Count  of  Flanders.  The 
citizens  of  Ghent,  led  by  Gherard  Denys,  revolted  against 
him  for  this  cause  and  killed  him  in  1345.  He  is  called 
James  d’Arteville  by  Hume,  and  Jacques  d’Artvelle  by 
French  writers. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Meyer,  “Annales  Rerum  Flandri- 
carum ;”  Ecrevisse,  “ Redevoering  op  J.  van  Artevelde,”  Svo,  1S46 ; 
J.  de  Winter,  “ J.  van  Artevelde,  8vo,  1846. 

Arteveld,  van,  (Philip,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Ghent  about  1540,  and  inherited  his  father’s 
riches.  He  passed  the  prime  of  life  in  a private  station, 
which  he  suddenly  left  to  become,  like  his  father,  a 
powerful  popular  leader.  In  1379  the  people  of  Ghent 
revolted  against  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  be- 
sieged that  city  so  effectually  that  famine  was  imminent. 
Finding  that  their  leaders  were  inadequate  for  the  crisis, 
they  nominated  Arteveld  captain  by  acclamation  in  13S1. 
In  May,  1382,  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over  Count 
Louis  at  Bruges,  which  was  captured  by  the  victors,  and 
he  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  Charles  VI.  of  France 
soon  after  sent  an  army  under  Clisson  to  aid  the  Count 
of  Flanders  against  the  insurgents,  who  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Roosebeke  or  Roscbec  in  November, 
1382.  Arteveld  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and  Count 
Louis  became  master  of  Ghent. 

See  Froissart,  ‘'Chronicles  ;”  M.  de  Barante,  “ Histoire  de 
Bourgogne.” 


Artevelde.  See  Arteveld. 

Arteveldt,  van,  (Andrew.)  See  Aktvklt. 

Arteviile  or  Artvelle.  See  Arteveld. 

Ar'thur  or  Ar'tus,  written  also  Artur,  a semi-fabu- 
lous prince  of  Britain,  and  hero  of  the  famous  romances 
of  the  Round  Table,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  during  the  dark  period  which 
occurred  between  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  the  Saxons. 
The  authentic  accounts  of  his  deeds  are  so  scanty  that 
his  existence  has  been  doubted  by  some  antiquaries. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  he  gained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Saxons,  and  over  Cerdic,  the  founder  of 
the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  after  which  he  was  killed  in 
battle  against  his  rebellious  nephew  Modred  or  Medrod 
at  Camlan.  His  exploits  were  the  favourite  subjects  of 
mediaeval  poets  and  romancers.  Hume  calls  him  Prince 
of  the  Silures.  (“  History  of  England.”) 

See  Turner,  “History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;”  Owen,  “Cam- 
brian Biography;”  Leland,  “Assertio  Arthur! ;"  Joseeh  Ritson, 
“ Life  of  King  Arthur,”  1825. 

Ar'thur  I.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  born  in  1187,  was  a 
grandson  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  his  uncle  John  Lackland  in  1202. 

Arthur  II.  of  Brittany,  born  in  1262,  was  a son  of 
John  II.  Died  in  1312. 

Arthur  III.,  Due  de  Bretagne,  (or  Brittany,)  bom  in 
1393,  was  a son  of  John  (Jean)  V.  He  fought  for  the 
Orleans  faction,  was  wounded  at  Agincourt,  and  became 
Constable  of  France  about  1424.  He  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  at  the  death  of  his  nephew  Pierre  in  1456. 
Died  in  1457. 

Ar'thur,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  bom  in  i486.  He 
married  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1501,  and  died  without 
issue  in  1502,  after  which  his  widow  became  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  Henry  VIII. 

Ar'thur,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  divine,  bom  in 
1744.  He  died  in  June,  1797,  leaving  “ Discourses  on 
Theological  and  Literary  Subjects,”  (1803.) 

Arthur,  (Chester’  Absalom,)  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  St.  AJbans,  Vermont,  in 
1831.  His  early  years  of  manhood  were  spent  in  practis- 
ing as  a lawyer  in  New  York.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  New  York.  He'  was  elected  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  1881,  and  became  President  on  the  death 
of  General  Garfield  in  September,  1881. 

Arthur,  (Timothy  S.,)  an  American  writer  of  fiction, 
born  in  1809.  Among  his  works  are  “Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Real  Life,”  “Tales  for  Rich  and  Poor,” 
(6  vols.,)  “ Library  for  the  Household,”  (12  vols.,)  “ The 
Good  Time  Coming,”  (1855,)  “Tales  of  Married  Life,” 
“ Ten  Nights  in  a Bar-room,”  and  histories  of  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey. 

Arthur,  (William,)  an  English  Wesleyan  minister 
and  writer,  born  in  1819. 

Arthus,  aR'toos,  Ar'tus,  or  Ar-thu'sl-us,  (Gott- 
HARD,)  a translator  and  compiler,  bom  at  Dantzic  about 
1570.  Among  his  publications  is  a “History  of  the  East 
Indies,”  (“Historia  Indiae  Orientalis,”  160&)  He  sup- 
plied many  Latin  translations  for  De  Bry’s  “Collection 
of  Voyages.” 

Artiaga,  or  Paravicino  y Artiaga,  pj-ri-ve-thee'- 
no  e aR-tc-i'gt,  (Hortensio  Felix,)  a Spanish  poet  and 
priest,  born  at  Madrid  in  1 5S0,  was  appointed  preacher 
to  Philip  III.  in  1616.  As  a poet  he  was  a disciple  of 
Gongora,  and  was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
Died  in  1633. 

Artieda,  de, di aR-tc-a'Dt,  (Andres  Rey — ra or  riPc.) 
a Spanish  writer,  born  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  served  in  the  army  for  many 
years,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Lcpanto.  He  wrote 
“The  Lovers,”  (“Los  Amantcs,”  1581,)  and  other 
dramas.  His  reputation  rests  chieflv  on  his  “ Discourses, 
Epistles,  and  Epigrams,”  (1605.)  t)ied  in  1613. 

Artiga,  de,  d&  aR-tcc'gt,  (Don  Francisco,)  a Span- 
ish landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Huesca 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  founded 
and  endowed  a chair  of  mathematics  at  Huesca,  and 
taught  in  it  himself.  He  wrote  treatises  on  mathematics 
and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1711. 
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Artigas,  aR-tee'gds,  (Don  Juan  or  Fernando  JosE,) 
a South  American  general,  born  at  Montevideo  about 
1760.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Junta  or  republic 
of  Buenos  Ayres  about  1 Si i,  before  which  he  had  been 
a leader  of  the  lawless  Gauchos.  He  gained  victories 
over  the  royalists,  made  himself  master  of  the  Banda 
l mental,  and  became  a general.  Having  quarrelled  with 
l'osadas,  the  director  of  the  new  state,  he  raised  an  army 
of  Gauchos,  defeated  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
compelled  the  Junta  to  recognize  him  as  independent 
chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1814.  He  waged  war  with 
various  success  against  the  Portuguese,  who  invaded  the 
Banda  Oriental  in  1816.  In  1820  he  captured  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  Died  in  Paraguay  in  1825  or  1826. 

See  Armitage,  “History  of  Brazil.” 

Artigny,  d’,  dtR'tfen'ye',  (Antoine  Gachat — gi'shi',) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Vienne  in  1706,  became  a 
canon  of  the  church  in  that  city.  He  published  a valua- 
ble work  entitled  “New  Historical,  Critical,  and  Literary 
Memoirs,”  (“Nouveaux  Memoires  d’PIistoire,  de  Cri- 
tique et  de  Litterature,”  7 vols.,  1749-56.)  Died  in  1778. 

Artis,  d’,  diR'te',  (Gabriel,)  a French  Protestant  and 
controversial  writer,  noted  for  his  zeal  against  Socinian- 
ism,  was  born  in  Aveyron  in  1660.  He  became  minister 
of  a church  in  Berlin,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office 
about  1692  on  account  of  his  contentious  spirit.  Died 
about  1730. 

Artis,  d’,  [Lat.  Artis'ius,]  (Jean,)  a French  writer 
on  canon  law  and  kindred  subjects,  born  at  Cahors  in 
1572,  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1623.  Died  in  1651. 

Artisjosky.  See  Arciszewski. 

Artmann,  aRt'min,  (Jerome,)  a celebrated  organ- 
maker  of  Bohemia,  born  at  Prague  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Artner,  von,  fon  aRt'ner,  (Maria  Therese,)  a Ger- 
man poetess,  daughter  of  an  Austrian  officer,  born  at 
Schnitau,  in  Hungary,  in  1772.  She  produced  several 
successful  dramas,  among  which  was  “ Quiet  Greatness,” 
(“Stille  Grosse,”  1824.)  Her  most  popular  works  are 
lyric  poems,  published  under  the  name  of  Theone, 
“ Field- Flowers  from  Hungary’s  Plains,  gathered  by 
Minna  and  Theone,”  (“Feldblumen  aufUngarns  Fluren 
gesammelt  von  Minna  und  Theone,”  1800.)  Died  at 
Agram  in  1829. 

See  Doring,  “ Vie  d’Artner,”  1829. 

Artois,  van,  vtn  in'twi',  (Jacques,)  an  excellent 
Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1613. 
His  works  are  commended  for  good  taste,  and  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  details.  Many  of  the  figures 
in  his  landscapes  were  painted  by  the  younger  Teniers. 
He  obtained  high  prices  for  his  pictures,  but  his  habits 
were  so  extravagant  that  he  remained  poor.  Pie  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1665. 

See  Houbrakkn,  “Groote  Schouburg;”  Heinecken,  “Diction- 
naire  des  Artistes.” 

Ar-to'mI-us,  (Peter,)  a Polish  poet  and  Lutheran 
minister  at  Thorn,  was  born  in  1552;  died  in  1609. 

Artopceus,  aR-to-pee'us,  or  Artopous,  aR-to-po'ils, 
(Johann,)  a German  writer  and  professor  of  law,  born 
at  Worms  in  1520 ; died  about  1580. 

Artopceus,  aR-to-pee'us  or  aR-to-po'tSs,  sometimes 
written  Artopceus,  (Peter,)  a learned  Protestant  divine, 
born  in  Pomerania  in  1491,  was  the  author  of  many 
polemical  and  religious  works.  Died  at  Stettin  in  1563. 

Artopceus  or  Artopous,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a 
philologist  and  historian,  originally  named  Becker,  born 
at  Strasburg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1626.  He  was  professor 
of  Latin  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  for  many 
years.  He  wrote  many  historical  and  antiquarian  treat- 
ises, and  was  the  reputed  author  of  a curious  Latin 
“F.ssay  on  the  State  and  Place  of  Souls  after  Death,” 
(“  De  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum,”  etc.)  Died  in 
1702. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemcines  Gclehrten-Lexikon.” 

Ar-to'ri-us,  |Gr.  ’Apruptof,]  (Marcus,)  a medical 
writer  of  Rome,  was  physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus, 
whom  he  attended  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  42  B.c.  By  his  advice,  Augustus  removed  from 
his  camp  at  Philippi  just  before  it  was  taken  by  the 


enemy.  Artorius  was  drowned  at  sea  in  31  B.c.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  Hydrophobia,  which  is  lost. 

Artot,  tR'to',  (Joseph,)  a Belgian  violinist,  born  at 
Brussels  in  1815 ; died  in  Paris  in  1845. 

Artur  or  Artus.  See  Arthur. 

Artus,  (Gotthard.)  See  Arthus. 

Artus,  fR'tiiss',  (Thomas,)  Sieur  d’Embry,  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Paris  about  1550,  was  a coadjutor  of 
Blaise  de  Vigenere. 

Artusi,  aR-too'see,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a writer  on 
music,  born  at  Bologna  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a canon  in  the  church  of  that  city. 
He  published  “ The  Art  of  Counterpoint,”  (1586,)  and 
a work  “ On  the  Imperfections  of  Modern  Music,” 
(1600.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1610. 

See  Burney,  “ History  of  Music.” 

Artusiiii,  aR-too-see'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  jurist,  born  at  Forli  in  1554  ; died  about  1630. 

Artvelt,  van,  vtn  aRt'velt,  (Andries,)  a good  marine 
painter  of  Antwerp,  flourished  about  1620,  and  was  a 
contemporary  of  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  his  portrait. 
He  excelled  in  depicting  storms. 

Aruajo  de  Azevedo  Pinto  Pereyra,  S-roo-Vzho 
di  d-zi-va'do  pim'to  pi-ra'e-ri,  (Antonio,)  Count  of 
Barca,  a Portuguese  poet 'and  diplomatist  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Arum,  J'rum,  (Dominic,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born  at 
Leeuwarden  in  1579,  became  professor  of  law  at  Jena 
about  1605.  “He  rendered,”  says  Guizot,  “important 
services  to  the  public  law  of  Germany.”  Among  his 
works  are  “Academic  Discourses  on  Public  Law,” 
(“Discursus  academici  de  Jure  publico,”  5 vols.,  1617- 
23,)  and  a “ Treatise  on  the  Diets  of  the  German  Em- 
pire,” (“  De  Comitiis  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,”  1630.) 
Died  at  Jena  in  1637. 

See  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Ar'u-na  or  Ar'un,  [Hindoo  pron.  ur'06-na,  and 
ur'oon,]  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  charioteer  of  the 
Sun,  (Soorya  or  Sflrya.)  He  is  a son  of  Kasyapa,  and 
brother-german  of  Garuda,  the  eagle  of  Vishnu.  As  a 
personification  of  the  dawn,  he  may  be  said  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Aurora  or  Eos  of  classic  mythology. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Ar'un-del,  (Lady  Blanche,)  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  daughter  of  Edward  Somerset,  Earl 
of  Worcester,  was  born  in  1583.  She  gained  distinction 
by  her  defence  of  Wardour  Castle  against  the  Parliament 
about  1642.  Died  in  1649. 

Arundel,  Earl  of.  See  Howard. 

Arundel,  (Henry,)  third  Baron  of  Wardour,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  in  1648.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
Roman  Catholic  lords  who  were  imprisoned  upon  the 
perjured  testimony  of  Titus  Oates.  On  the  accession 
of  James  II.  he  became  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
Died  in  1694. 

Arundel,  (Mary,)  Countess  of,  a learned  English 
lady  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  wife 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born 
at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  in  1353,  was  a younger  son 
of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  1375,  lord  high-chancellor  in  1386,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1388.  In  1396  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  first  instance 
that  occurred  of  a translation  from  the  see  of  York  to 
that  of  Canterbury.  In  1397  he  was  impeached  for  high 
treason,  and  banished  by  Richard  II.  He  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolution  by  which  Richard  was  de- 
throned, and  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1399.  He  prohibited  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  persecuted  the  Lol- 
lards,— i.e.  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe.  Died  in  1413. 

See  Fuller,  “Church  History:”  Holinshed,  “Chronicle:” 
Rapin,  “History  of  England;”  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xvii.,  (i860.) 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  first  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour, 
was  a son  of  Sir  Matthew  Arundel  of  Wardour  Castle, 
Wilts,  and  was  born  about  1540.  In  his  youth  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  German  emperor,  who  rewarded 
his  remarkable  exploits  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
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with  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Roman  Empire,  (1595.) 
He  was  created  Baron  Arundel  by  James  I.  iu  1605. 
Died  in  1639. 

Arundel,  (Thomas,)  the  second  baron,  a son  of 
the  preceding,  fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Lansdowne  in  1643. 

Arundel,  (Sir  Thomas,)  was  a grandfather  of  the 
first  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.  He  was  a friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  was  charged  with  being  his  ac- 
complice in  treason  and  in  a conspiracy  to  kill  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Though  he  was  probably  innocent, 
he  was  executed  in  February,  1551-52.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Catherine  Howard,  a queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

A'runs  or  Aruntius,  a-run'she-us,  [Fr.  Aronce, 
S'rbNss',]  a son  of  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  is  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  Etruria,  was  a brother  of  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  of  Rome. 

Aruns,  a Roman  prince,  was  a brother  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  (Superbus,)  the  last  king  of  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  he  was  killed  by  his  wife  Tullia,  (a  daugh- 
ter of  Servius  Tullius,)  who  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 

Aruns,  a son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  king,  an  army  of  Etruscans  marched 
against  Rome  to  reinstate  him,  and  encountered  the 
Roman  army,  led  by  the  consul  Brutus.  Aruns,  who 
fought  for  his  father  in  this  battle,  engaged  Brutus  in  a 
single  combat,  in  which  both  were  killed. 

Aruns,  a son  of  Porsena,  who  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  invasion  of  Rome. 

Aruns,  an  Etrurian,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  the 
Gauls  into  Italy  to  revenge  himself  for  an  insult  offered 
to  his  wife  by  a noble  of  that  country. 

Aruns,  a Roman  historian,  lived  about  60  B.C.,  and 
wrote  a History  of  the  Punic  War. 

Arusianus,  a-ru-she-a'nus,  (Messus  or  Messius,)  a 
Roman  grammarian,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
that  his  name  is  connected  with  a work  called  “ Quad- 
riga vel  Exempla  Elocutionum,”  a vocabulary  of  remark- 
able phrases  found  in  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence,  and  Cicero. 
The  value  of  this  is  enhanced  by  many  fragments  of  the 
lost  works  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  which  are  preserved  in  it. 

Ar-van'dus,  a prefect  of  Gaul  from  467  to  472,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Roman  senate  for  malprac- 
tices in  his  office ; but  his  punishment  was  commuted  to 
perpetual  exile  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Arvidsson,  ait'vids-son,  written  also  Arwidsson, 
(Truls  or  Troils,)  a Swedish  engraver,  born  at  Wes- 
tervik,  studied  at  Upsal  about  1680,  and  became  learned 
in  Oriental  languages,  especially  Hebrew.  He  was  cop- 
per-plate engraver  to  the  Antiquarian  Archives,  and  pub- 
lished a singular  work  on  the  original  music  of  the  first 
seven  Psalms  of  David,  (1705.)  Died  in  1705. 

Arvieux,  d’,  dtR've'uh',  (Laurent,)  Chevalier,  a 
French  traveller  and  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1635.  He  showed  much  tact  in  negotiating  a treaty 
with  the  Dey  of  Tunis  in  1668,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1672.  He  was  consul  at  Aleppo  from  1679  to  1680,  and 
refused  the  office  or  title  of  Bishop  of  Babylon,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  pope.  His  “ Treatise  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Arabs”  (1717)  is  commended. 
His  accuracy  and  veracity  have  been  attested  by  Niebuhr. 
He  left  papers  from  which  Labat  compiled  “ Memoirs 
of  Chevalier  D’ Arvieux,  containing  his  Travels  in  Asia, 
Syria,  etc.,”  (6  vols.,  1735.)  Died  in  1702. 

See  also  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Arwidsson.  See  Arvidsson. 

Arwidsson,  aR'ftids'son,  (Adolf,)  a Swedish  scholar, 
born  in  Finland  in  1791.  He  was  exiled  in  1822  from 
Finland  for  a political  article  in  a journal.  Having  re- 
moved to  Stockholm,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
royal  library.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
collection  of  old  popular  Swedish  songs,  (3  vols.,  1834- 
42.)  Died  in  1858. 

Arya,  Sr'ya,  [Ger.  Arja,]  English  plural  Ar'yas, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  race  of  men  who  arc  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  originally  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus, 
(Amoo,)  and  who  first  crossed  the  Indus  from  the  north 
probably  about  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Aryas  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hin- 
doos, and  were  nearly  related  (as  is  shown  by  a com- 


parison of  their  respective  languages)  to  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  Aryan  language  was  the  Sanscrit,  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Using  the  term  in  a more  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  Aryas  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  entire  Indo-European  (otherwise  called 
Aryan)  family  of  nations.  The  word  would  seem  to  have 
signified  originally  “agriculturists,”  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Turanian  or  Tartar  nations,  who  were 
nomadic  shepherds,  though  its  later  Sanscrit  significa- 
tion is  “of  good  family,”  “noble,”  “honourable,”  and 
hence  it  was  applied  only  to  the  higher  castes  among  the 
Hindoos.  (See  Brahmanism.) 

See  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  pp.  237,  238,  239; 
Whitney’s  “ Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,”  particularly  lec- 
tures v.  and  vi. 

£27=*Aryan,*  the  adjective  derived  from  Arya,  is  also 
used  as  a noun,  with  the  same  signification  as  Arya. 
[The  Germans  use  Arier,  I're-er,  singular  and  plural.] 

Aryabhatta,  Sr-ya-bat'ta,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ar- 
yabair,  aR'ya-biHK',  a celebrated  Hindoo  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  who  lived  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  earliest 
known  writer  on  algebra.  He  announced  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  made  a near  approximation 
to  the  truth  in  his  statement  of  the  earth’s  diameter. 

See  Colebrooke’s  “Essays.” 

A-rym/bas  [Gr.  ’Apv/if3ac\  I.,  sometimes  written  Ar- 
rybas,  King  of  the  Molossi,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
about  390  B.c.,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  a well- 
organized  government  to  the  MolossL 

Arymbas  H.,  also  a king  of  the  same  people.  Died 
in  346  b.c. 

Ar-ys-da'ghes,  Saint,  a Christian  bishop,  bom  in 
Cappadocia  about  280  A.D.,  was  Patriarch  of  Armenia. 
Died  in  339. 

Arysdaghes,  an  Armenian  grammarian,  bom  hi 
1178 ; died  in  1239. 

Arzachel,  aR-thl-ch£l',  a noted  astronomer,  who 
lived  in  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Arzan,  aR'zin,  an  Armenian  high-priest  and  pagan, 
opposed  Christianity  by  arms.  He  was  killed  in  302  a.p. 

Arzao,  aR-zowN',  (Antonio  Rodriguez.)  a Brazilian 
traveller,  who,  about  1694,  explored  the  province  of  Minas 
and  the  river  Doce. 

Arzere,  dell’,  del-laRd-za'ri,  (Stefano,)  an  Italian 
fresco-painter  of  note,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
Padua.  He  imitated  Titian. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

As  or  Asa.  See  Alsir. 

A'sa,  [Heb.  NON ; Gr.  ’Amt,]  King  of  Judah,  and  a 
son  of  Abijam  or  Abijah,  began  to  reign  in  970  B.C  ac- 
cording to  Hales,  or  955  according  to  Usher.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  against  idolatry.  He  died  about 
929  B.c.  (See  I.  Kings  xv. ; II.  Chronicles  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.) 

Asadi  (i'si'dee)  of  Toos,  a Persian  poet,  who  flour- 
ished about  950  A.D.,  was  a preceptor  of  Firdousee, 
and  chief  poet  at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna. 
Among  his  works  is  Gusht&sp  Nameh,  an  epic  poem.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  the  last  part  of  the  ShihnSmeh, 
which  Firdousee  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  102a 

See  “Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,”  i$2a 

Asam,  .Vs.Tm,  a Bavarian  painter,  bom  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  acquired  a great  Tcputation  by  his 
frescos,  and,  with  his  brother  Egid,  adorned  many 
churches  in  Bavaria.  Among  their  works  are  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Johannes-Kirche  at  Munich.  Died  in  1739. 

See  Hbineckkn,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

A'san,  [Gr.  ’Ao&vtr;  Lat.  Asa'nes,]  King  of  Bulga- 
ria, reigning  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
restored  his  country  to  independence  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

Asaii  IX,  (Joannes,)  son  of  the  preceding,  having 
been  compelled  to  flee  to  Russia  by  the  usurpation  of 
a relative,  returned  about  1217  with  a Russian  army  and 
drove  out  the  usurper.  Died  in  1241. 

Asan  HI.,  (Joannes,)  the  last  Bulgarian  king  of  the 
Asanian  dynasty,  (whose  father  King  Mitzes  was  an  exile 


* Pronounced  Ir'yan  or  4r'c-an,  to  distinguish  it  from  A rian,  ( i.r . 
“belonging  to  Anus,”  the  great  hercsiarch.) 
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at  the  time  of  his  death,)  recovered  his  kingdom  in  1279, 
but  was  expelled  in  1281  by  the  usurper  Terter  or  Ter- 
teres,  and  died  at  Constantinople. 

A-san'der,  [Gr.  ’Aauwlpor;  Fr.  Asandre,  S'zftNdR',]  a 
Macedonian  officer,  was  a brother  of  Parmenio,  and  son 
of  I’hilotas.  He  was  appointed  in  334  B.c.  governor  of 
Lydia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  satrapy  of  Caria.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  extended  his  power 
by  the  conquest  of  Lycia.  From  3 1 5 to  3 1 3 B.c.  he  waged 
war  against  Antigonus.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Asander,  appointed  governor  of  the  Bosphorus  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus  by  Pharnaces  II.  in  47  B.c., 
revolted  from  his  master  and  formed  a kingdom  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  Augustus.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
built  the  wall  across  the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 

Asandre.  See  Asander. 

A'saph  [Heb.  '[ON]  or  As'saph,  a Hebrew  musician 
or  psalmist,  who  was  contemporary  with  King  David.  He 
was  the  chief  of  certain  Levites  whom  David  appointed 
to  minister  before  the  ark  and  to  thank  and  praise 
the  Lord.  (See  I.  Chronicles  xvi.  5 and  xxv.  1.)  The 
name  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
(See  Psalms  1.,  lxxiii.  etseg.) 

As'aph,  Saint,  a prelate  of  the  seventh  century,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  in 
Wales.  Several  theological  works  are  attributed  to  him. 

See  H.  W h arton,  “ Historia  de  Epiacopis  et  Decanis  Londinen- 
sibus,  etc.” 

AsTioth,  [Hun.  pron.  osh'bot,]  (Alexander,)  a 
Hungarian  patriot,  bora  in  1811,  distinguished  himself 
as  an  engineer  in  the  war  of  1848-49.  Having  gone  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  made,  in  1861,  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  under  General  Fremont,  in  Mis- 
souri. Died  in  1868. 

Asar.  See  /Esir. 

Asbury,  as'ber-e,  (Francis,)  was  born  in  Stafford- 
shire, England,  in  1745.  He  was  sent  by  John  Wesley 
to  America  as  a missionary  about  1770,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1784  the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church 
then  organized  upon  a new  basis  in  the  United  States. 
Died  in  Virginia  in  1816. 

See  “Asbury  and  his  Coadjutors,”  by  W.  C.  Larrabee. 

Ascagne.  See  Ascanius. 

Aacalus,  ds'ki-lus,  (Conrad,)  a German  philosopher, 
lived  about  1600-20.  He  published  “Physica  et  Ethica 
Mosaica,”  (1613,)  and  other  works. 

Aa-ca'nI-us  [Gr.  ’Aamviog;  Fr.  Ascagne,  ts'ktn'] 
was,  according  to  Virgil  and  Livy,  a son  of  /Eneas  and 
Creusa,  and  the  founder  of  Alba  Longa.  He  was  also 
called  lulus  (Julus)  or  Ilus,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Julia 
gens  of  Rome  as  one  of  their  ancestors.  There  are 
various  traditions  about  him,  according  to  one  of  which 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  the  Latins. 

Ascanius,  is-ki'ne-tis,  (Peter,)  a Swedish  naturalist, 
who  lived  about  1750,  was  for  many  years  inspector  of 
the  mines  in  the  north  of  Norway.  He  corresponded 
with  Linnaeus,  and  published  a work  on  natural  history, 
entitled  “ Figures  enluminees  d’FIistoirc  naturelle,”  1 767. 

Ascarelli,  is-ki-rel'lee,  written  also  Ascariel,  (De- 
bora,) a Jewish  poetess,  born  at  Rome,  lived  about  1600. 

As'ca-rus,  ['Aoxopof,!  a Theban  sculptor,  lived  about 
300  b.c.  He  made  a statue  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia. 

As'qe-lin,  or  Ascelino,  J-shi-lee'no,  (Nicola,)  a 
Dominican  who  was  sent  by  Innocent  IV.  on  a mission 
to  Tartary  about  1245. 

Ascerisius.  See  Radius. 

Asch,  van,  vin  Isk,  (Pieter  Janzen— yjn'zen,)  a 
skilful  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1603. 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  left  few  works. 

Asch,  von,  fon  ash,  (Gf.org  Thomas,)  a physician 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1729,  studied 
at  Gottingen,  of  which  university  he  was  subsequently  a 
liberal  benefactor.  He  was  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Haller.  lie  served  for  some  years  as  a surgeon  in  the 
Russian  army.  Died  in  1807. 

Asch,  von,  (Peter  Ernst,)  brother  of  the  above, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  physicians  of  his  time  in 
Moscow,  wrote  a work  “ De  Natura  Spermatis.” 

Ascha.  See  Maimoon-Ben-Kais. 


Ascham,  Is'kam,  (Anthony,)  an  English  astrologer 
and  writer  on  herbs,  lived  about  1550. 

Ascham,  (Anthony,)  an  Englishman,  born  at  Bos- 
ton, in  'Lincolnshire,  entered  Cambridge  University  in 
1633.  He  supported  the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  captive  Duke  of  York 
in  1646.  He  wrote  a work  “On  the  Confusions  and 
Revolutions  of  Government,”  (1648.)  He  was  sent  soon 
after  as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  murdered 
in  1650  by  some  English  royalists,  who  were  tried  and 
condemned,  but  released  by  the  influence  of  the  pope. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  retaken  and  executed. 

See  Clarendon’s  “History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Ascham,  (Roger,)  an  eminent  English  classical 
scholar  and  writer,  was  born  near  Northallerton,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1515.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  same 
in  1534.  In  1544  he  was  chosen  orator  of  the  university, 
and  in  1545  published  “Toxophilus,  or  the  School  of 
Shooting.”  “He  designed  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of 
shooting,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “but  to  give  an  example 
of  diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English  than  was 
used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age.  He  has  not 
failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.”  He  was  appointed  in 
1548  tutor  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  until  1550,  when  he  resigned  that 
situation.  His  motive  appears  to  have  been  the  offen- 
sive conduct  of  some  attendants  of  his  pupil. 

On  a visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  at  her  father’s  country- 
seat,  he  found  her  reading  Plato’s  “ Phasdon,”  in  the 
original.  “ While  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the 
dogs  in  full  cry,”  says  Macaulay,  “she  sat  in  the  lonely 
oriel  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells 
how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  took  the  cup  from  his  weeping  jailer.” 
(“  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon.”)  He  was  appointed  (notwith- 
standing his  Protestantism)  Latin  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (1558,)  who  also  after  her  accession  took  les- 
sons in  Greek  and  Latin  from  him.  He  resided  con- 
stantly at  court  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1568.  Pie  left  a son  Giles,  and  other  children. 
Ascham  appears  to  have  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing 
through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  or  dis- 
honour. His  greatest  work  is  “The  Schole-Master,  or 
Plain  and  Perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children  to  under- 
stand, read,  and  write  the  Latin  Tonge,”  (1571,)  which 
is  a production  of  great  merit.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of 
it  as  “ perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for 
the  study  of  languages.” 

See  a “Life  of  Ascham”  (probably  by  Dr.  Johnson)  appended 
to  an  edition  of  his  English  works,  1761 ; Grant,  “ De  Vita  Rogeri 
Ascham;”  Wood,  “ Fasti  Oxonienses;”  “Retrospective  Review, 
vol.  iv.,  (1821.) 

Aschaneus,  is-kH-na'us,  (Martin,)  a Swedish  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  obtained  the  office  of  “royal 
antiquarian”  about  1630,  before  which  he  was  a chaplain 
in  the  army.  He  published  a translation  of  the  Psalms, 
(1619,)  and  left  in  manuscript  several  works,  among  which 
was  a drama  “On  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man.” 

Aschbach,  iish'MK,  (Joseph,)  a German  historian, 
born  at  Hochst,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1801. 
He  became  professor  of  history  at  Bonn  about  1842. 
Among  his  works  are  a “ History  of  the  Visigoths,”  ( 1 827,) 
and  a “History  of  the  Omeyyades  in  Spain,”  (“Ge- 
schichte  der  Omaijaden  in  Spanien,”  2 vols.,  1829-30,) 
which  are  commended. 

Ascheberg,  von,  fon  fis'kch-bCRg',  or  Aschen- 
berg,  von,  fon  ds'ken-b&Rg',  (Rutger,  riit'ger,)  Count, 
an  able  Swedish  general,  born  at  Afgiilden  in  1621.  He 
was  made  a colonel  in  1655  for  his  victory  over  a greatly 
superior  force  of  Poles,  and  defeated  the  Danes  in  several 
actions  in  1658-59.  In  1670  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. During  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  which  was  renewed  in  1675,  he  was  charged 
with  the  defence  of  Sweden.  The  victories  of  the  Swedes 
at  Halmstadt,  Lund,  and  Carlscrona,  in  1676,  are  ascribed 
to  his  skill,  although  the  king  had  the  nominal  command. 
He  was  made  a field-marshal  in  1680.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Sven  Lagerbring,  “ Rutger  von  Aschebergs  Lefvcmc,”  1 751'. 

Aschenbrenner,  Ssh'en-bRen'ner, (Christian  Hein- 
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rich,)  a German  violinist,  born  at  Alt  Stettin  in  1654. 
Died  in  1732. 

Asciano,  d’,  dfi-shfi'no,  (Giovanni,)  a Siennese 
painter,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Ascione,  fi-sho'nA,  (Angelo,)  a Neapolitan  fruit- 
painter,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Asclepi,  as-kla'pee,  (Giuseppe.)  an  Italian  natural 
philosopher,  born  at  Macerata  in  1706;  died  in  1776. 

Asclepiad  or  Asclepiade,  as-klee'pe-ad,  the  Eng- 
lish singular  of  Asci.epiad/E  ; used  also  as  an  adjec- 
tive. 2^”  The  plural  form  Asclepiads  or  Ascle- 
piades  rarely  occurs  in  English. 

Asclepiadse,  as-kle-pl'a-de,  [Gr.  'AaK^r/muSai ; Fr. 
Asclepiades,  is'klA'pe'id',]  the  name  of  the  descend- 
ants of  /Esculapius,  who,  during  several  centuries,  were 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Greece. 

As-cle-pi'a-des,  [Gr.  ’AoKAriTzia&ijg ; Fr.  Asclepiade, 
Ss'kli'pe'id',]’ a Greek  lyric  poet,  inventor  of  a kind  of 
verse  called  Asclepiad,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
600  B.C. 

Asclepiades,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a writer  of  commentaries. 

Asclepiades  of  Myrleia,  a native  of  Bithynia,  said  to 
have  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
To  him,  or  a person  bearing  the  same  name,  are  ascribed 
various  literary  works,  including  a * History  of  Bithynia,” 
a work  on  Spain,  and  a commentary  on  the  Odyssey. 

Asclepiades  of  Phlius,  a Greek  philosopher,  who 
was  a pupil  or  friend  of  Menedemus,  and  lived  about  350 
B.c.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  opinions  or  works. 

Asclepiades,  an  eminent  physician,  born  in  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  in  a.d.  88,  was  presented  by  Trajan  with  the 
freedom  of  seven  cities. 

Asclepiades  of  Samos,  a Greek  poet,  who  lived 
about  280  b.c.,  is  said  to  have  been  a teacher  of  The- 
ocritus. A number  of  epigrams  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Asclepiades  of  Tragilos,  (a  town  of  Thrace,)  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  was  the  author 
of  some  critical  works. 

Asclepi'ades  Bithy'nus,  a celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  practised  with  great  success  at  Rome, 
where  he  founded  a school  which  was  very  popular. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Artorius  (noticed  in  this  work) 
and  Themison.  His  system  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  medical  science  for  a long  time.  He  in- 
dulged the  inclinations  of  his  patients  in  the  use  of  wine 
and  other  things,  and  professed  that  a physician’s  duty 
consists  in  healing  his  patients  safely,  speedily,  and 
pleasantly.  He  adopted  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Epi- 
curus as  the  basis  of  his  pathology.  His  works  were 
numerous  ; but  only  small  fragments  of  them  remain. 
He  died  at  a great  age,  probably  between  go  and  60  B.C. 

See  Gumpert,  “Asclepiadis  Bithyni  Fragmenta,”  1798;  A.  Coc- 
chi,  “Discorso  primo  sopra  Asclepiade,”  1758 ; Bianchini,  “La 
Medicina  d’ Asclepiade,”  1769. 

Asclepi'ades  Pharma'cion,  a Greek  physician, 
lived  about  100  a.d.  He  wrote  a work  on  Pharmacy,  in  ten 
books,  which  is  not  extant,  but  is  often  quoted  by  Galen. 

See  C.  F.  Harless,  “ De  Medicis  veteribus  'Asclepiades’ dictis,” 
1828. 

As-cle-pl-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’AoKfaimohujmg ; Fr.  Ascl£- 
piodore,  as'klA'pe'o'doR',]  an  excellent  Greek  painter, 
born  at  Athens,  was  a contemporary  of  Apelles,  and 
lived  about  330  b.c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  surpassed 
Apelles  in  symmetry. 

Asclepiodorus,  a general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  a satrap  of  Syria,  lived  about  330  B.c. 

As-cle-pi-od'o-tus,  [Gr.  ’AonhimMoTog ; Fr.  Ascl£- 
Piodote,  is'klA'pe'o'dot ,]  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Posidonius. 

Asclepiodotus,  a Greek  physician  and  mathemati- 
cian, flourished  about  470-500  a.d. 

Asclepiodotus,  a New- Platonic  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, was  a disciple  of  Proclus. 

Asclepios  or  Asklepios.  See  ALsculapius. 

As-cle'pl-us,  [Gr.  ’A anAr/mof,]  the  supposed  author 
of  a dialogue  in  Greek  on  God,  Man,  and  the  World, 
between  Hermes  and  himself. 


Asclepius,  an  ancient  Greek  commentator  on  Hip- 
pocrates, whose  period  is  unknown.  He  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  the  “Aphorisms,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Asclepius  of  Tralles,  a Christian  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  He  composed  a commentary  on 
part  of  the  “ Metaphysics”  of  Aristotle. 

As-cle'pl-us,  (Nicholas,)  a German  theologian,  sur- 
named  Barba'tus,  was  a native  of  Cassel.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1571. 

Ascoli,  d’,  (Cecco.)  See  Ckcco. 

Ascoli,  d’,  dfis'ko-lee,  (David,)  a Jew  who  lived  about 
1550,  and  wrote  “ Defence  of  the  Hebrews,”  (“Apologia 
Ilebraeorum,”  1559,)  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

Ascoli,  d’,  (Trojano  Marulli,  tRo-yfi'no  ml-rool'- 
lee,)  Duke,  a Neapolitan  officer  and  personal  friend  of 
Ferdinand  IV.,  was  remarkable  for  his  loyalty.  In  1800 
or  1801  he  was  appointed  director-general  of  the  police 
of  the  kingdom.  He  is  praised  for  the  prudence  and 
humanity  with  which  he  restored  order  after  the  disturb- 
ances of  1798-1800.  Died  in  1823. 

Ascondo,  fis-kon'do,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  archi- 
tect, born  in  the  province  of  Biscay  in  1705;  died  in 
1781  at  Valladolid.  He  built  several  churches  and  con- 
vents in  Castile. 

As-co'nx-us  Fe-di-a'nus,  (Quintus,)  an  eminent 
Roman  critic  and  commentator,  who  flourished  about 
50  A.D.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Padua. 
He  wrote  a Life  of  Sallust,  which  is  lost,  and  valuable 
commentaries  on  Cicero’s  orations,  some  of  which  are 
extant.  In  1416,  Poggio  Bracciolini  found  at  Saint  Gall, 
in  Switzerland,  a manuscript  containing  commentaries 
on  the  following  orations:  “In  Verrem;”  “In  Divina- 
tionem “Pro  Comelio;”  “In  Toga  Candida;”  “In 
Pisonem “ Pro  Scauro;”  and  “ Pro  Milone.”  His  ex- 
planations and  comments  are  historical,  legal,  and  con- 
stitutional, rather  than  grammatical.  He  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  survived  the  loss  of  his 
sight  about  twelve  years. 

See  Madvig,  “De  Q.  Asconii  Pediani  Commenlariis  Disputauo 
Critica,”  1828. 

Ascough,  (Anne.)  See  Askew. 

Ascough,  (Sir  George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Asdrubal.  See  Hasdrubal. 

Asdrubali,  fis-dRoo-ba'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
obstetrical  practitioner  and  teacher  at  Rome,  died  in 
1832.  He  published  a useful  work,  entitled  “ Elements 
of  Obstetrics,”  (“Elementi  di  Ostetricia,”  3 vols.,  1793.) 

Aseer-ed-Deen  Oom&nee  or  Assir-ud-Din  UmJ- 
ni,  A-seer'  ed-  (or  dod-)  deen'  oo-mfi'nee,  a Persian  poet 
of  wit  and  learning,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Aselli,  fi-sel'lee,  or  Asellio,  fi-sel'le-o,  [Lab  Asel'- 
Lius,]  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Cremona 
about  1580,  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  ravia,  after 
he  had  served  as  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  army.  He  was 
at  Milan  when,  in  1622,  he  made  the  important  discov- 
ery of  the  lacteal  vessels,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
memorable.  This  discovery  was  announced  in  a work 
entitled  “ On  the  Lacteal  Veins,”  (“  De  Lactibus  sive 
Lacteis  Venis,”  etc.,  1627.)  Died  in  1626. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  “ Nouvelle  Biogtaphie 
Gene  rale.” 

A-sel'11-o,  (Publius  Sempronius,)  a Roman  histo- 
rian, lived  about  130  B.c.,  and  was  military  tribune  under 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Punic 
Wars,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Asellius.  Sec  Aselli. 

A-sel'lus,  (Tiberius  Claudius,)  a Roman  knight, 
whom  Scipio  Africanus  in  his  censorship  reduced  to  a 
lower  rank  in  141  B.c.  He  became  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  139  B.c. 

Aseii.  See  tEsir. 

As'e-nath,  a daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  became  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  (See 
Genesis  xli.  45,  50.) 

Asensio  y JMezorada,  S-sSn'sc-o  c mfi-tho-ri'pfi, 
(Francisco,)  a Spanish  engraver,  born  in  Old  Castile. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1 794. 

Asfandiyftr.  See  IsfendiyAr. 

Asfeld.d’.dSs'ffld', (Alexis  Bidal — be'dtl'.)  Baron, 
a French  officer  of  German  extraction,  born  about  1650. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns  against 
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the  Germans,  and  became  marechal -de-camp  in  1688. 
He  defended  Bonn  with  great  obstinacy  for  about  four 
months  against  a large  army,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  that  siege  in  1689. 

Asfeld,  d’,  (BenoIt  Bidal,)  Baron,  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1658.  He  fought  at  Fleurus,  (1690,) 
Steenkerke,  (1692,)  and  Charleroi,  (1693,)  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp  in  1696.  He  was  an  able 
and  active  officer  of  cavalry.  Died  in  1715. 

Asfeld,  d’,  (Claude  Francois  Bidal,)  Marquis,  an 
able  general,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1667.  He 
served  in  Flanders  in  1 690-97,  and  in  1 703  obtained  a high 
command  in  Spain,  where  he  besieged  and  took  many 
fortified  places.  In  1704  he  became  a lieutenant-general. 
He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Almanza,  where  he  com- 
manded the  French  cavalry,  in  1707.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  marquis  by  Louis  XIV.  about  1714. 
In  1733  he  was  second  in  command  under  Villars  in 
Italy,  and  gained  several  victories.  He  succeeded  Ber- 
wick as  commander-in-chief  in  Germany  in  1734,  was 
made  a marshal  of  France,  and  maintained  the  field 
against  Prince  Eugene  until  the  peace.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Pinard,  “Chronolog.e  historique  militaire.” 

Asfeld,  d',  (Jacques  Vincent  Bidal,)  a French 
Jansenist  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1664.  Died  in  1745. 

Asgard.  See  zEsir. 

As'gill,  (Sir  Charles,)  the  first  baronet  of  that  name, 
rose  from  the  station  of  a clerk  to  great  wealth.  He  was 
elected  lord-mayor  in  1757,  and  created  a baronet  in  1761. 

Asgill,  (Sir  Charles,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
about  1763,  served  under  Cornwallis  in  America,  and 
was  selected,  by  lot,  to  be  hung  in  retaliation  for  an 
American  officer  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  a party 
of  English;  but  he  was  pardoned  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  served  under  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1793,  and  took  a conspicuous  part  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general,  and  died  in  1823. 

Asgill,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  and  pamphleteer, 
born  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  published  in  1700 
“An  Argument  proving  that  Men  may  be  translated  to 
Heaven  without  Dying,  etc,”  which  caused  a great  sen- 
sation. The  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a member  in  1707 , condemned  his  book  as  blas- 
phemous, and  expelled  the  author.  He  attributed  death 
to  the  power  of  custom  and  to  the  fear  of  death,  rather 
than  to  necessity.  Asgill  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  in  several  pamphlets.  He  died  in 
prison  for  debt  in  1738,  aged  eighty  or  more. 

See  Kippis,  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Ash,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  physician  of 
London,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1796. 
He  was  a good  scholar,  and  had  excellent  conversational 
powers.  He  wrote  critical  articles  for  a literary  paper 
called  “The  Speculator,”  (1790.)  About  1797  he  dis- 
covered that  when  plates  of  zinc  and  silver  moistened 
are  placed  in  contact,  the  zinc  is  rapidly  oxydated.  This 
was  a step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  changes 
and  laws  on  which  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery  de- 
pends. The  discovery  of  Dr.  Ash  was  published  in  1 797 
by  Humboldt,  to  whom  he  had  written  a letter.  Died  in 
1829. 

Ash,  (Dr.  John,)  F.R.S.,  an  uncle  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1723,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  had  a high 
reputation  as  a physician,  and  practised  for  many  years 
in  Birmingham  and  London.  Among  his  works  is  a 
treatise  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Spa  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  (1788.)  He  was  president  of  the  Eumelian  Club, 
of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others  were  mem- 
bers. Died  in  1798. 

• Ash,  (Rev.  John,)  an  English  philologer  and  dissent- 
ing minister,  born  in  Dorsetshire  about  1724.  He  was 
minister  of  a Baptist  congregation  at  Pershorc  from 
I751  until  his  death.  His  principal  work  is  a “New 
and  Complete  English  Dictionary,”  (2  vols.,  1775,)  which 
is  not  considered  a high  authority.  Died  in  1779. 

Ash  or  Ashe,  ash,  (Saint  George,)  an  Irish  prelate, 
who  was  born  about  1658.  During  the  troubles  of  James 
II.’s  reign  he  left  for  England,  and  became  an  attache  to 
Lord  Paget,  who  was  ambassador  for  King  William  at 


the  court  of  Austria.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was 
made  successively  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  of  Clogher,  and  of 
Derry.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Irish  privy  council. 
Died  in  1718. 

Asli'burne,  de,  (Thomas,)  an  English  friar,  lived 
about  1350,  and  wrote  a treatise  against  the  “Trialogus” 
of  Wickliffe. 

Ash-burn'ham,  (John,)  an  English  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Sussex,  was  a confidential  agent  of  Charles  I. 
in  the  civil  war.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  and  was  employed  in 
other  important  missions.  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley 
were  the  principal  agents  and  attendants  of  the  king  in 
his  escape  from  Hampton  Court  in  November,  1647,  and 
in  his  surrender  to  Colonel  Hammond.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  treachery  in  this  transaction  ; but  his  character 
has  been  vindicated  from  this  suspicion.  He  became 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  about  1660. 
Died  in  1671.  His  grandson  was  created  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham. 

See  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion;”  Whitelocke, 
“ Memorials.” 

Ashburton,  Lord.  See  Dunning. 

Ash'bur-ton,  (Alexander  Baring,)  Lord,  an  Eng- 
lish financier  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1774,  was  a son 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  a merchant  of  London.  He 
passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  the  United  States  as  a 
commercial  agent  of  his  father,  and  married  a daughter 
of  William  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania,  a United  States 
Senator.  In  1810  he  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of 
the  great  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  & Company.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1812  and  in  several  subsequent 
years.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig  until  his  opposition 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  converted  him  into  a sup- 
porter of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  For  a few  months  in  1834-35 
Mr.  Baring  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
cabinet  of  Peel,  through  whose  influence  he  was  created 
Baron  Ashburton  in  1835.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Peel  to  power  in  September,  1841,  Lord  Ashburton  was 
sent  on  a special  mission  to  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  subject  of  a long-disputed  boundary  between 
Maine  and  the  British  Colonies.  For  this  important 
service  he  was  selected  because  his  sentiments  and  an- 
tecedents were  favourable  to  peace  and  conciliation. 
The  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was 
conducted  in  a similar  spirit  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  in  1842.  This  is  usually  called  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  died  in  May,  1848,  and  left  his  title  to  his  son, 
William  Bingham  Baring,  born  in  1799. 

See  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1848. 

Ashbury,  ash'ber-e,  (Joseph,)  a distinguished  tragic 
actor,  born  in  London  in  1638.  Accompanying  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  Ireland,  he  became  connected  with 
the  Dublin  stage,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1720. 

Ash'by,  (Rev.  George,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  1724,  obtained  the  living  of  Barrow,  Suffolk,  in  1774. 
He  contributed  to  the  works  of  Bishop  Percy,  Richard 
Gough,  and  Nichols.  Died  in  1808. 

Ashby,  (Henry,)  an  English  penman  and  engraver 
of  writing,  born  in  1744;  died  in  1818. 

Ashby,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  who  became 
a captain  before  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  led  the  van 
at  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  in  1689,  soon  after  which  he 
was  made  a vice-admiral  of  the  red.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  in  1690,  the  command  of  the 
fleet  was  given  to  Ashby  and  two  other  admirals  jointly. 
As  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  commanded  a squadron  of 
the  fleet  which  gained  a victory  over  the  French  at  I.a 
Hogue  in  1692.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Campbell,  “Naval  History.” 

Ash'by,  (Turner,)  a Virginian  general,  born  in  Fau- 
quier county,  Virginia,  about  1824.  Pie  took  arms  against 
the  Union  in  1861,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer 
of  cavalry.  In  May,  1862,  he  became  a brigadier-general 
in  the  army  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  was  killed  near 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Ashdowne,  ash'down,  (William,)  a writer  in  de- 
fence of  Unitarianism,  lived  at  Canterbury, _ England, 
from  about  1760  to  1800.  Among  his  works  is  one  en- 
titled the  “Unitarian,  Arian,  and  Trinitarian  Opinion 
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respecting  Christ,  examined  and  tried  by  Scripture 
alone,”  (1789.) 

Ashe,  ash,  (Andrew,)  an  excellent  flute-player,  born 
at  Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  about  1758.  He  performed  at 
the  Italian  Opera-House,  London.  Died  in  1838. 

Ashe,  (John,)  a patriot  of  the  American  Revolution, 
born  in  England  in  1721,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Johnson  in  1775,  and 
served  as  brigadier-general  in  Georgia  in  1778  and  1779. 
Died  in  1781. 

Ashe,  (Samuel,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1725.  He  became  chief-justice  of  North  Carolina  in  1777, 
and  Governor  of  that  State  in  1796.  Died  in  1813. 

His  son,  John  Baptist,  born  in  1748,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  a member  of  Con- 
gress. Died  in  1795. 

Ashe,  (Simeon,)  an  English  Puritan  minister,  who 
preached  many  years  in  London.  He  became  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  about  1642,  and  favoured  the 
Parliament  in  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  was  an  opponent  of  the  dominant  party.  He  actively 
promoted  the  restoration  of  1660.  A number  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published.  According  to  Baxter,  he  was  a 
nonconformist  of  the  old  stamp,  and  was  eminent  for  a 
holy  life.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Neal,  “History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Ashe,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  called  Captain 
Ashe,  published,  besides  other  works,  “Travels  in 
America,”  (1808.)  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  T.  Ashe,”  3 vols.,  1814. 

Ash'e  or  Ash'i,  sometimes  written  Asser,  (Rab  or 
Rav,)  a celebrated  Babylonian  rabbi,  born  in  353  a.d. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  author  or  compiler 
of  the  “Babylonian  Talmud,”  which  is  a vast  body  of 
traditions,  commentaries,  and  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew 
laws,  especially  of  the  oral  law  recorded  in  the  “ Mishna,” 
which  forms  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  This  work  was 
not  finished  until  many  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
considered  a man  of  great  learning,  genius,  and  piety. 
Died  in  427  A.D.  For  many  centuries  the  Jews  regarded 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  the  chief  object  of  their  study 
and  the  highest  authority  for  the  decision  of  legal  ques- 
tions. In  1554  the  Talmud  was  burnt,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  throughout  Italy. 

See  Wolf,  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica;”  “Talmud  Babylonicum,” 
Amsterdam,  1644. 

Ash'er,  [Heb.  a son  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch 

Jacob  and  Zilpah,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  (See  Genesis  xxx.  13  ; Deuteronomy 
xxxiii.  24.)  The  name  signifies  happy. 

Ash'er,  (R.  Ben  Jechiel,)  was  head  of  the  Jewish 
college  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  where  he  was  very  highly 
esteemed.  His  works,  all  relating  to  the  Jewish  laws 
and  religion,  are  very  numerous.  Died  in  1321. 

Ash'fleld,  (Edmund,)  an  English  portrait-painter, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  artist  who  drew  in  coloured  crayons  (now 
termed  pastels)  in  imitation  of  oil-painting. 

Aslii.  See  Ashe,  (Rab.) 

Ashik,  ish'ik,  a Turkish  poet  and  biographer,  born 
in  Roomelia  about  1518.  He  officiated  as  judge  in  several 
towns.  He  wrote  biographies  of  about  four  hundred 
Turkish  poets,  and  a number  of  lyrical  poems,  mostly 
erotic.  His  ode  on  the  Danube  is  called  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Oriental  poetry.  Died  about  1570. 

Ash'ley,  (Chester,)  bom  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1790,  was  elected  in  1844  from  Arkansas  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Died  in  1848. 

Ashley,  (Evelyn,)  an  English  politician,  born  in 
1836.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Loid  Palmerston, 
and  has  published  a “ Life  of  Henry  John  Temple,  Vis- 
count Palmerston.”  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  is  now 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Ash  ley,  (John,)  an  English  musician. 

Ashley,  (Robert,)  an  English  translator,  born  in 
Wiltshire  in  1565.  He  published  translations  of  “ Uranic” 
from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas,  (1589,)  of  the  “Life  of 
Almansor,  King  of  Spain,”  from  the  Spanish,  (1627,) 
and  of  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1641. 
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Ash'moie,  (Ei.Ias,)  an  English  antiquary,  alchemist, 
and  herald,  born  at  Lichfield  in  1617,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford.  He  studied  law 
and  astrology,  in  which  he  had  strong  faith.  In  the  civil 
war  he  favoured  the  royal  cause.  He  published  in  1652 
“Theatrum  Chemicum  llritannicum,”  a work  which  con- 
sists of  treatises  on  alchemy  by  various  authors.  In  1660 
he  was  appointed  Windsor  herald  by  Charles  II.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  “The  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,”  (1672,)  was  received  with  great 
favour,  and  is  still  esteemed.  About  1682  he  presented 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  a collection  of  curiosities, 
medals,  coins,  and  botanical  specimens,  the  most  of 
which  he  had  received  as  a gift  from  the  botanist  Trades- 
cant  and  his  son.  The  museum  thus  commenced  stiil 
bears  his  name.  Died  in  1692.  He  left  Memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  (1717.) 

See  also  Allen’s  “ History  of  Lambeth." 

Ash'more,  (John,)  an  English  poet  and  translator, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ash'mun,  (Jehudi,)  a zealous  and  efficient  promoter 
of  colonization  in  Liberia,  whither  he  sailed  in  1822, 
from  which  period  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  cause. 
He  died  in  Boston  in  1828,  while  on  a visit  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

See  the  “Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,”  by  R.  R.  Gurley ; “North 
American  Review,”  vol.  xli.,  (1835;)  and  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,” vol.  xxvi.,  (1841.) 

Ash'mun,  (John  Hooker,)  a distinguished  American 
jurist,  born  at  Blandford,  Massachusetts,  in  iSoo.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and,  on  the  organization 
of  the  department  of  law  in  that  university  in  1829,  was 
appointed  its  first  professor.  Died  in  1S33.  “He  had 
gathered  about  him,”  says  Judge  Story,  “all  the  honours 
which  are  usually  the  harvest  of  the  ripest  life.” 

Ashoka.  See  Asoka. 

Ashraf,  ash'raf,  a tyrannical  and  cruel  Afghan  chief, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Persia  from  1725  to  1729. 
He  was  defeated  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  deposed  prince  Tahmasp,  and  soon  after  killed, 
by  a follower  of  the  latter,  in  1729. 

See  Malcolm,  “ History  of  Persia Sir  William  Jones,  “ His- 
toire  de  Nadir  Chah,”  London,  1770. 

Ash'tpn,  (Charles,)  an  English  classical  critic,  bora 
at  Bradway,  Derbyshire,  in  1665.  He  obtained  a pre- 
bendal  stall  in  Ely,  and  became  master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1701.  His  chief  work  is  an  edition  of 
Justin  Martyr’s  “Apologies,”  ( 1 76S. ) Died  in  1752. 

Ashton,  (John,)  a gentleman  in  the  service  of  James 
II.  of  England,  was  executed  in  1691,  on  the  charge  of 
conspiring  to  restore  that  sovereign. 

Ashton,  (Thomas,)  a popular  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1716,  was  a friend  of  Horace  Walpole.  lie  was 
elected  preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1 762,  and  published 
a volume  of  sermons  in  1770.  Died  in  1775. 

Ashton,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  alchemist  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  a patent  for  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

See  Fuller,  “Worthies  of  England.” 

Ash'to-reth  [Heb.  rHPBi;’ ; Gr.  'AcrrtiprTj]  or  Ash'- 
ta-roth,  the  name  of  a Syrian  goddess,  who  was  wor- 
shipped also  by  the  people  of  Israel.  (See  Judges  ii.  13 
and  x.  6 ; I.  Samuel  vii.  3 ; and  I.  Kings  xi.  33 ; also, 
Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost,”  book  i.) 

Ash'urst,  (Henry,)  an  English  gentleman,  who  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth  in  London  and  was  noted 
for  his  benevolence.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
support  of  Puritan  preachers,  but  he  professed  to  belong 
to  no  sect.  Died  in  16S0. 

Asli'well,  (George,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
London  in  1612,  was  rector  of  Hanwell,  near  Banbury, 
from  1658  until  his  death.  He  published  “Fides  Apos- 
tolica,”  (1653,)  an  argument  for  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  a treatise  on  Socinianism,  (1680.)  Died  in  1693. 

Asli'worth,  (Caleb,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1722.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Doddridge  in  1752,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  that 
divine,  as  principal  of  the  academy  in  which  young  men 
were  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  which  was  removed 
from  Northampton  to  Davcntry,  where  Ashworth. was 
then  pastor.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  position  in 
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such  a manner  as  fully  to  justify  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Chalmers’s  “ Biographical  Dictionary.” 

Asinari,  a-se-nj'ree,  (Federico,)  Count  of  Camerano, 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  in  1527.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Florence  in  1570.  Fie  wrote, 
besides  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  other  lyrical  poems,  a 
tragedy  in  verse,  called  “Tancred,”  (“Tancredi,”  1587,) 
which  was  highly  praised  by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1576. 

Asinari,  (Ottaviano,)  an  Italian  poet,  was  a son  or 
brother  of  the  preceding.  According  to  some  authorities, 
he  was  author  of  “ Tancredi,”  above  referred  to. 

Asinelli,  i-se-nel'lee,  (Gerhardo,)  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, hved  about  1 1 10.  He  and  his  brother  erected  the 
famous  tower  of  Bologna  which  bears  their  name. 

A-sin'I-us,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Asinius  Gallus.  See  Gallus. 

Asiuius  Follio.  See  Pollio. 

Asioli,  d-se-o'lee,  (Bonifazio,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Correggio  in  1769.  He  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  to  the  viceroy  Eugene  at  Milan,  and  director  of 
the  Conservatorio,  about  1800.  He  composed  operas, 
cantatas,  and  notturnos,  which  were  admired  especially 
for  their  ease  and  grace.  Died  in  1832. 

Asir.  See  .TEsir. 

Asir-ud-Din  Um&ni.  See  Aseer-ed-Deen. 

A'sl-us,  (or  a'shems,)  ['A trior,]  of  Samos,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  GreelT  poets,  composed  both  epic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  some  extracts  from  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  700  B.c. 

See  Voss,  ‘‘De  Poetis  Grscis Ulrici,  “Geschichte  der  Hel- 
lenischen  Dichtkunst.” 

Askelof,  as'keh-lof,  (Johan  Christoph,)  a Swedish 
journalist  and  editor,  born  in  1787. 

As'kew,  written  also  Ays/cough  and  As'cough, 
(Anne,)  an  English  martyr,  born  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1521.  Having  been  convinced  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines by  reading  the  Bible,  she  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Kyme.  She  was  ar- 
rested in  1545,  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  burned  at  the  stake  in  1546,  after  giving  proof 
of  invincible  fortitude. 

See  Hodgson,  “Reformers  and  Martyrs,”  Philadelphia,  1867; 
Fuller,  “ Church  History Fox,  “ Book  of  Martyrs.” 

Askew,  (Anthony,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician, 
noted  as  a Greek  scholar  and  a collector  of  classical 
books  and  manuscripts,  was  born  at  Kendal  in  1722.  He 
travelled  in  the  Levant,  and  after  his  return  practised  in 
London.  He  was  a friend  of  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
Sir  William  Jones.  Died  in  1774.  His  books  were  sold 
at  auction  for  about  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

See  Dibdin,  “Bibliomania;”  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes.” 

Askew,  (George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Asklepiadae.  See  Asclepiadze. 

Asklepiades.  See  Asclepiades. 

Asklepiodorus.  See  Asclepiodorus. 

Asklepiodotus.  See  Asclepiodotus. 

Asklepios.  See  Alsculapius. 

Aslacus,  is'li-kus,  (Cunradus,)  a Norwegian,  a pupil 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  born  at  Bergen  in  1564.  He  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Copenhagen 
about  1600.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a treatise 
on  the  “ Moral  and  Physical  Doctrines  of  Moses,”  (“  Phy- 
sica  et  Ethica  Mosaica,”  1613.)  Died  in  1624. 

Asmai,  Al.  See  Abd-el-Malek. 

As'mar,  (Maria  Theresa,)  born  near  Nineveh  in 
1804,  was  a daughter  of  the  Emir  Abdallah-Asmar,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Christian  faith.  She  travelled  over 
the  principal  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently  visited 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  where  she  published  in  1844 
an  account  of  her  adventures. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  a Babylonian  Princess,”  London,  1844  ; “ Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review.” 

Asmonaeans,  as-mo-nee'ans,  or  As-mo-ne'ans,  [ Fr. 
AsmonHens,  is'mo'nA'flN',]  a family  or  dynasty  of  Jew- 
ish princes,  some  of  whom  were  called  Maccabees. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Asmomeus  or  Asamonacus, 
an  obscure  person  who  lived  about  300  b.c.  His  great- 
grandson  Mattathias  was  eminent  as  a zealous  patriot, 


and  left  several  sons,  who  ruled  Judea  and  repulsed  the 
armies  of  their  Syrian  persecutors.  (See  Maccabjeus.) 
The  sovereignty  of  Judea  remained  in  this  family  until 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  about  37  B.c. 

See  Josephus,  “Jewish  Antiquities ;”  and  the  Apocryphal  Books 
of  Maccabees. 

Asmoneans.  See  Asmonaeans. 

Asne,  1’,  lin,  (Michel,)  an  able  French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Caen  in  1596.  He  engraved  after 
Rubens,  Titian,  and  other  masters.  Died  in  Paris  in 
1667. 

As6ka  or  Agoka,  a-so'ka,  sometimes  written 
Asho'ka,  called  also  Dhar-ma-so'ka,  King  of  Magha- 
da,  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  in  India, 
was  a son  of  Bindusara,  and  a grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
(the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greek  historians.)  He  was 
born  at  Pataliputtra  about  three  centuries  before  Christ. 
Having  attempted  the  life  of  his  father,  he  was  banished 
to  a distant  province.  On  hearing  that  his  father  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  hastened  to  Pataliputtra,  and 
killed  all  his  brothers  except  one,  who  was  a son  of  the 
same  mother  with  himself,  and  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne.  But,  having  at  length  been  converted  to  Bood- 
dhism,  his  character  became  entirely  changed ; and 
whereas  he  had  formerly  been  called  Ciiandasoka,  (». e. 
the  “raging  Asoka,”)  he  now  received  the  name  of 
Dharmasoka,  (the  “Asoka  of  the  law,”)  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  the  law  of  Booddha.  He  is  said  (with 
Oriental  hyperbole,  no  doubt)  to  have  erected  eighty- 
four  thousand  monasteries  (vihSrs)  in  honour  of  the 
eighty-four  thousand  discourses  of  Booddha.  (See  Gau- 
tama.) He  has  left  monuments  with  inscriptions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,  proving  that  his  dominion  extended 
over  a large  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Hindostan. 

See  Koppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,”  p.  168  et  seq. 

Asola.  See  Asula. 

Asolano.  See  Asolanus. 

Asoora  or  Asoor.  See  Asura. 

A-sop-o-dc/rus,  a Greek  statuary,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  was  a disciple  of  Polycletus. 

Asp,  3sp,  (Matthias,)  a Swedish  scholar,  noted  for 
his  knowledge  of  Greek,  born  at  Norrkjoping  in  1696. 
He  became  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Upsal 
about  1730,  and  professor  of  theology  there  in  1737. 
He  wrote  many  academical  dissertations  on  ancient 
literature.  Died  in  1 763. 

Asp,  (Pehr  Olof,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1745,  was  minister  to  Constantinople 
from  1790  to  1795,  and  to  London  from  1796  to  1799. 
He  wrote  a treatise  on  “ Political  Economy,”  (1800,)  and 
“Travels  in  the  Levant,”  (1805.)  Died  in  1808. 

As'par,  [Gr.  ’A anap,]  a general  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
was  a son  of  Ardaburius.  In  425  a.d.  he  and  his  father 
defeated  the  usurper  John,  at  Ravenna.  He  acquired  so 
much  power  that  at  the  death  of  Marcian  in  457  a.d.  he 
procured  the  accession  of  Leo  I.,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
consecrated  by  a bishop.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  instance  of  the  consecration  of  an  emperor  by  a 
bishop.  His  Arianism,  it  seems,  prevented  Aspar  from 
making  himself  emperor.  In  471  a.d.  he  was  killed  in 
the  palace  by  order  of  Leo. 

Aspasia,  as-pa'she-a,  [Gr.  ’Acmaaia;  Fr.  Aspasie. 
ts'pt'ze',]  a Grecian  woman,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
talents,  and  political  influence,  was  a native  of  Miletus. 
She  removed  to  Athens  in  her  youth,  and  gained  the 
affection  of  Pericles,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his  wife. 
The  laws  of  Athens,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to 
marry  a foreigner.  The  comic  poets  and  other  scandal- 
mongers reported  that  she  instigated  Pericles  to  wage 
war  against  the  Samians.  Pier  house  was  frequented 
by  the  Hite  of  Athens,  and  even  by  Socrates,  who  called 
himself  her  disciple.  According  to  Plutarch,  who  refers 
to  Plato’s  “Menexenus”  as  his  authority,  many  Athe- 
nians resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  art 
of  speaking.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  she  com- 
posed part  of  the  famous  funeral  oration  which  Pericles 
pronounced  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  battle.  She 
was  once  prosecuted  by  the  poet  llermippus  on  a charge 
of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted  through  the  efforts  of  Peri- 
cles. She  survived  Pericles,  who  died  in  429  B.C.,  and  is 
said  to  have  formed  a similar  connection  with  Lysicles. 
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There  is  an  antique  bust  which  bears  the  name  of  Aspa- 
sia  and  is  supposed  to  be  a portrait  of  the  subject  of  this 
article.  “Aspasia,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “ was  consid- 
ered a model  of  female  loveliness,  as  Alexander  of  hero- 
ism,” (“Aspasie  signifiait  la  plus  aimable  des  femmes, 
comme  Alexandre  le  plus  grand  des  heros.”) 

See  Plutarch,  “ Pericles;”  Suidas,  '\<nrnaia.;  Burigny,  “Vie 
cT  Aspasie.” 

Aspasia  the  Younger,  a beautiful  Ionian  lady,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  changed  her 
original  name,  Milto,  to  Aspasia.  She  was  distinguished 
for  virtue  and  intelligence.  After  Cyrus  had  been  killed 
at  Cunaxa,  401  B.C.,  she  was  taken  as  a captive  by  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  whose  favour  she  gained.  When  this 
king  appointed  his  son  Darius  as  his  successor,  the  lat- 
ter requested  his  father  to  give  him  Aspasia ; but  the  old 
king  preferred  to  consecrate  her  as  a priestess  of  Anaitis. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Artaxerxes.” 

Aspasius  (as-pa/she-us)  [Gr.  ’AuTtiumf]  the  Peripa- 
tetic, a Greek  writer,  lived  probably  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s 
“ Nicomachean  Ethics”  are  extant. 

Aspasius  of  Byblos,  a teacher  of  rhetoric,  lived  about 
150  A.D.,  or  later,  and  wrote  several  works. 

Aspasius  of  Ravenna,  a sophist  of  the  third  century, 
was  secretary  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who 
appointed  him  principal  teacher  of  eloquence  in  the 
school  of  Rome. 

Aspegren,  as'peh-gRen',  (Gustaf  Carsten,)  a Swe- 
dish naturalist,  a baker  by  trade,  born  at  Carlscrona  in 
1791.  He  contributed  to  Nilsson’s  Fauna,  Agardh’s 
works  on  Algae,  and  other  Swedish  works  on  natural 
history.  He  published  “ An  Essay  at  a Flora  of  Blek- 
ing,”  his  native  province,  (1823.)  Died  in  1828. 

Aspelin,  as'peh-lin',  (David,)  a Swedish  poet,  born 
at  Lingasjo  in  1780.  He  became  minister  of  a church 
at  Tolg,  and  composed  several  successful  poems  on 
public  events.  His  poem  on  the  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy 
in  1813.  Died  in  1821. 

Aspelmayer  or  Aspelmeyer,  Ss'pel-ml'er,  (Franz,) 
a German  composer,  died  at  Vienna  in  1786. 

As'per,  a Latin  critic  and  grammarian,  of  whom  little 
is  known,  wrote  a commentary  on  Virgil,  and  a treatise 
on  grammar.  He  is  quoted  by  Saint  Augustine,  Saint 
Jerome,  and  other  writers. 

Asper,  (Caius  Julius,)  an  eminent  Roman,  whom 
Caracalla  raised  to  high  honour,  but  in  a fickle  moment 
afterwards  degraded  and  banished. 

Asper,  is'per,  (Hans,)  an  eminent  Swiss  painter, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1499.  He  painted  landscapes,  por- 
traits, and  animals  of  various  kinds.  His  style  was 
similar  to  that  of  Holbein,  his  contemporary,  whom  he 
nearly  rivalled  in  portraits.  He  made  the  original  draw- 
ings for  Gesner’s  Natural  History.  His  works  are  very 
scarce,  unless  some  of  those  sold  as  the  works  of  Hol- 
bein were  painted  by  Asper.  Died  in  1571.  His  sons 
Hans  and  Rudolph  were  painters. 

Asper,  d’,  dis'peR,  or  Aspre,  d’,  dispR,  (Constant 
Ghilain  Charles  van  Hoobrouck — vSn  ho'bRowk,) 
Baron,  a general,  born  at  Ghent  in  1754.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  war  against 
the  French  republic,  and  became  a general-major  in  1798. 
In  1805,  while  covering  the  march  of  General  Mack,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  near  the  Danube.  He  obtained  com- 
mand of  sixteen  thousand  men  in  1809,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  conduct  at  Essling  with  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  ordnance.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Waeram 
in  1809. 

Asper,  d’,  or  Aspre,  (Constantin,)  Baron,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1789.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1806,  after  which  he  served 
several  campaigns  against  the  French.  In  1825  he  be- 
came a colonel.  He  fought  against  the  insurgents  in 
Italy  in  1830,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  divi- 
sion about  1840.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat 
of  the  revolted  Italians  in  1848-49,  and  became  a general 
of  the  ordnance.  Died  at  I’adua  in  1850. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Con versat ions- Lexikon.” 

Aspertini,  Ss-pSR-tee'nee.or  Aspertiiio,  ils-p&R-tee'- 
no,  (Amico,  i-mec'ko,)  a skilful  and  eccentric  painter, 


born  at  Bologna  in  1474,  was  called  Maestro  Amico. 
He  painted  with  both  hands  at  the  same  lime,  had  great 
facility  of  execution,  and  excelled  as  a painter  of  ani- 
mals. His  style  was  a mixture  of  all  styles,  from  that  of 
Giotto  to  that  of  Giorgione.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Aspertini,  (Guido,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
a painter,  and  probably  a native  of  Bologna.  Among 
his  works  is  an  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  He  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five. 

As-per'tus  or  Ans-ber'tus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  in 
891,  but  previously  private  secretary  to  King  Arnulf  of 
Germany.  He  is  thought  to  have  f>een  the  author  of  a 
part  of  the  “ Annales  Fuldenses.” 

Aspetti,  Ss-pet'tee,  (Tiziano,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Padua  in  1565,  was  said  to  lie  a nephew  of  the 
painter  Titian.  He  worked  at  Venice,  Padua,  Florence, 
and  Pisa.  His  works  are  highly  commended.  Vasari 
calls  him  “Tiziano  Padovano,”  (“Titian  of  Padua.”) 
He  died  at  Pisa  in  1607.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
a statue  of  Saint  Anthony  at  Padua,  and  the  statues  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  which  adorn  the  fa9ade  of 
Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  M.  Weiss  argues  that  he  could 
not  be  a nephew  of  Titian,  who  was  bom  eighty-eight 
years  earlier. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.  Sculptors,  etc” 

Aspilcueta,  fis-ptl-kwa'ta,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  mis- 
sionary, bom  in  Navarre.  He  went  in  1549  to  Brazil, 
where  he  laboured  with  success.  Died  at  Bahia  in  1553. 

Aspilcueta,  (Martin.)  See  Azpilcueta. 

As'pm-Wetll,  (William,)  an  American  physician, 
born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1743,  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  treating  small-pox,  and  erected  hospitals 
for  inoculation.  He  served  as  a volunteer  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  April,  1775.  Died  in  1823. 

SeeTHACHER,  “Medical  Biography.” 

As'pland,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  at  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  17S2. 
He  was  ordained  as  a Baptist  minister  about  1S02,  after 
which  he  became  a Unitarian.  He  preached  at  the 
Gravel-pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  from  1S05  until  his  death, 
in  1845.  He  began  about  1815  to  issue  the  “Christian 
Reformer,”  a monthly  magazine,  and  was  author  of 
numerous  works. 

See  “A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  R.  Aspland,”  by  his  son,  Robert 
B.  Aspland,  1S50. 

Asplund,  is'ploond,  (Arnold,)  an  eminent  Swedish 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1736,  had  a high  repu- 
tation as  a preacher,  and  published  several  sermons.  He 
was  a member  of  the  National  Diet  about  179a  His  life 
appears  to  have  been  passed  in  Stockholm.  Died  in  1815. 

Aspre.  See  Asper. 

Aspremont,  d’,  dispR'mbN',  Vicomte,  was  governor 
of  Bayonne  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  refusal  to  massacre  the  Huguenots 
in  1572. 

Aspremont,  d’,  (Francois  de  la  Mothe  Ville- 
bert — deh  lit  mot  v&l'baiR',)  Vicomte,  a French  general 
and  engineer,  who  commanded  with  success  at  several 
sieges  in  Flanders,  1655-72.  He  was  wounded  at  Conde, 
Valenciennes,  and  Gravelines.  Died  in  1678. 

Aspruck,  Js'pRook,  (Franz,)  a German  painter  and 
engraver,  lived  at  Augsburg  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

As'pull,  (George,)  an  excellent  English  musician, 
born  at  Manchester  in  1S13.  He  performed  on  the  piano 
with  applause  before  the  king  in  1824,  and  about  the 
same  time  gave  public  concerts.  Before  he  was  eleven, 
he  executed  with  ease  the  most  difficult  pieces  which 
were  composed  as  tests  of  manual  skill  by  Kalkbrenncr 
and  Czerny.  It  is  stated  that  Rossini  pronounced  him 
“ the  most  extraordinary  creature  in  Europe.”  Died  in 
1832. 

See  F6tir,  “Bioprapliie  Univcrselle  des  Musiciens.” 

Asquini,  Ss-kwee'nee,  (Basilio,)  an  Italian  priest 
and  artist,  born  at  Udine  in  1682,  designed  a fine  church 
for  his  native  town,  and  published  a volume  of  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  men  born  in  Friuli,  (1735.)  Died 
m 1745. 
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Asquini,  (Fabiano,)  Count,  a meritorious  rural 
economist  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Udine  in  1726.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  greater  part  of  the  honour  of  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  silk  into  Friuli.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  promote  in  Italy  the  use  of  potatoes  as 
food  and  of  turf  as  fuel.  He  also  enriched  himself  and 
the  country  by  extensive  plantations  of  trees.  Died  in 
1818.  His  treatise  “On  the  Means  of  Obviating  the 
Scarcity  of  Timber”  was  published  after  his  death. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Italiani  illustri  del  Secolo  XVIII.” 

Assaeed-lis-si-eed')  Abool-Hassan-Alee,  (or  As- 
sa'id-Abul-Hassan-Ali,)  ft'bool'  has'san  a'lee',  twelfth 
Sultan  of  Western  Africa,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
1242  A.D.,  under  the  title  of  Al-Mootadhed  Billah,  and 
was  killed  in  1246  in  battle  at  Tlemcen. 

See  Conde,  “ Histoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes,”  etc. 

Assafadee  or  Assafadi,  ils-slf'a-dee',  an  Arabian 
biographer,  born  at  Safada  in  1296;  died  in  1362. 

Assalini,  is-sl-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Modena  about  1765.  He  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  campaign  of  Egypt,  1 798,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Napoleon  first  surgeon  to  the  court  and 
surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  viceroy  Eugene.  Fie  pub- 
lished “ Observations  on  the  Plague,”  (1803,)  and  a work 
on  diseases  of  the  eye,  (1811.)  Died  about  1840. 

As-Sfimafinee  or  As-Sfimafini,  &s-si-mS-3.'nee, 
surnamed  Kawam-ed-Deen  or  Kawwam-ud-D!n,  k£- 
wim' ed-deen7,  (the  “support  or  pillar  of  religion,”)  a 
famous  Mohammedan  writer,  born  at  Merv,  in  Khoras- 
san,  in  1 1 13,  was  the  author  of  a History  of  Bagdad,  in 
15  vols.,  a History  of  Merv,  and  a work  on  Genealogy. 
Died  about  1166. 

As-Sameel-Ibn-Hfitim-al-Kelfibee  or  As-Sa- 
mil-Ibn-Hatim-Al-Kelfibi,  Hs-sl-meel7  Ib’n  ha/tim  al- 
ke-13/bee,  a distinguished  Mohammedan  general  and 
governor  of  Spain  under  the  caliphs,  flourished  about 
750  A.D.  He  was  afterwards  poisoned  in  prison  by  the 
order  of  Abd-er- Rahman. 

As  - samb  - Ibn  - Mfilik  - Al-Khonlanee,  (or  Al- 
Khaulfini,)  Ss-slnth'  Ib’n  in&'lik  il-Kow-13/nee,  gover- 
nor of  Mohammedan  Spain  under  the  caliphs.  He  was 
appointed  to  that  office  in  719.  In  721  he  took  Carcas- 
sonne and  Narbonne,  in  France,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  in  the  same  year. 

Assandro,  is-sin'dRo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  lived  at  Cremona  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Assaph.  See  Asaph. 

Assarino,  is-si-ree'no,  (Luca  or  Lucas,)  an  Italian 
historian  and  popular  novelist,  son  of  a Genoese  mer- 
chant, born  at  Seville  in  1607.  He  resided  mostly  in 
Italy.  He  wrote  “La  Stratonica,”  (1635,)  “L’Arme- 
linda,”  (1640,)  and  other  novels,  which  had  a great  suc- 
cess for  a time ; also  a history  of  the  wars  in  Italy 
between  1613  and  1630,  (“Delle  Guerre  e Successi  cl’Ita- 
lia,”  etc.,  1665.)  Died  at  Turin  in  1672. 

See  Soprani,  “Scrittori  della  Liguria.” 

Assarotti,  is-sj-rot'tee,  (Ottavio  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) a benevolent  priest,  born  at  Genoa  in  1753,  's 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Italian  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  for  many 
years  a teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  order,  called  Scuole 
Pie,  (benevolent  schools.)  About  1802  he  began  to  teach 
■n  his  own  chamber  a few  deaf-mutes,  being  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  for  that  class  in 
other  countries.  Fie  received  aid  from  the  government 
in  1812.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Assas,  i'si',  (Nicolas,)  a French  officer,  was  captain 
of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne.  In  1760,  while  he  was 
inspecting  the  outposts  near  Klostercamp,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a party  of  the  enemy  who  were  about 
to  surprise  the  French.  He  was  threatened  with  instant 
death  if  he  gave  the  alarm  ; but  he  cried  out,  “A  moi,  Au- 
vergne ! voili  les  ennemis  !”  and  fell  pierced  with  wounds. 

See  Voltaire,  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XV.” 

Asscherades,  ish'er-^dSs,  (Carl  Gustav  Schultz 
— shoolts,)  a Swedish  diplomatist  and  historian.  Died  in 
>799- 

Asseline,  issuin',  (Gillf.s  Thomas,)  a mediocre 


French  poet,  born  at  Vire  in  1682,  was  a friend  of 
Thomas  Corneille,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  an  ode. 
Fie  became  president  of  the  college  of  Harcourt,  Paris, 
and  composed,  among  other  poems,  one  entitled  “ Re- 
ligion,” (1725.)  Died  in  1767. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Asseline,  (Jean  Ren£,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Paris  in  1742,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Boulogne, 
but  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  and  went  into  exile.  On  the  death  of  Abbe 
Edgeworth  he  became  confessor  to  Louis  XVIII.  He 
published  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1813. 

See  QuKkard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Asselyn,  iis'seh-lm',  (Jan,)  an  excellent  painter  of 
landscapes,  horses,  and  battles,  born  in  Holland,  or  at 
Antwerp,  in  1610,  was  a pupil  of  J.  Vandevelde.  He 
studied  in  Rome,  and  painted  a number  of  landscapes 
taken  from  the  vicinity  of  that  capital.  He  imitated  the 
manner  of  his  friend  Peter  Laer.  About  1645  he  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  gained  a high  reputation.  His 
colouring  is  brilliant  and  warm,  his  touch  fine,  and  his 
composition  displays  good  taste.  Died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660. 

See  Houbraken,  “ Groote  Schouburg D’Argenville,  “Abrt-ge 
de  la  Vie  des  plus  fameux  Peintres.” 

Assemani,  as-si-mi'nee,  (Giuseppe  Luigi  or  Aloy- 
sio,) a theological  writer,  a nephew  of  Giuseppe  Simone, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  Syria  about  1710,  but  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Syriac,  and  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
at  the  Propaganda.  Fie  died  in  Rome  in  1782. 

Assemani,  (Giuseppe  Simone,)  a learned  Maronite, 
born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  about  1686,  was  educated  at 
Rome.  He  was  sent  to  the  Levant  by  the  pope,  in 
search  of  manuscripts,  in  1715,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  Library  about  1730.  His  principal  work 
is  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,”  (4 
vols.,  fob,  1719-28,)  which  is  probably  the  most  ample 
fund  of  information  on  Syriac  literature  that  has  ever 
been  amassed.  He  wrote  a valuable  work  on  Oriental 
Church  History,  in  which  he  was  well  versed.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1768. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie Sax, 
“Onomasticon;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Assemani,  (Simone,)  an  Orientalist  of  high  reputa- 
tion, born  at  Tripoli,  or,  as  some  writers  state,  at  Rome, 
in  1752,  was  a relative  of  Giuseppe  Luigi.  He  became 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  a seminary  of  Padua 
about  1785,  and  professor  of  the  same  in  the  university 
of  that  city  in  1807.  Among  his  works  are  an  “ Essay 
on  the  Origin,  Religion,  Literature,  and  Customs  of  the 
Arabs  before  the  Time  of  Mohammed,”  (1787,)  and 
“Globus  Ccelestis  Cufico-Arabicus,”  (1790,)  the  descrip- 
tion of  a celestial  globe  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt.  Died  in  1821. 

Assemani,  (Stefano  Evodio — i-vo'de-o,)  a nephew 
of  Giuseppe  Simone,  was  born  at  Tripoli  about  1707. 
Fie  was  the  principal  compiler  of  a valuable  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  Library,  (3  vols., 
1756-59,)  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  keeper  of  that 
library  in  1768.  He  published  catalogues  of  the  Orien- 
tal manuscripts  in  the  Florentine  libraries,  viz.,  Medicea, 
Laurentiana,  and  Palatina,  (1742.)  Died  in  1782. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Assen,  van,  vfn  ds'sen,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  historical 
and  landscape  painter  of  considerable  merit,  born  at 
Amsterdam  about  1635.  His  style  of  painting  is  very 
bold,  and  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  prints  of  Antonio 
Tempesta  for  his  own  pictures.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Assen,  van,  (Jan  Walther,)  a Dutch  engraver  on 
wood,  born  at  Amsterdam  about  1480.  His  heads  have 
much  expression,  but  his  design  is  not  very  correct.  His 
prints  are  in  great  request  among  amateurs. 

Assenede,  van,  vSn  is-seh-na'deh,  (Diderik,)  a 
Flemish  poet  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
translated  into  Flemish  verse  the  romance  of  “ Flores 
et  Blanche.” 

See  Paquot,  11  Mcmoires  pour  servir  h l’Histoire  litteraire  des 
Pays-Bas.”  
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Asaeolo.  See  Osceola. 

Aaser.  See  Ash6,  (Rail) 

As'ser,  or  Aa-se'ri-us  Men-e-ven'sia,  a learned 
English  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  passed  much  time 
at  the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  treated  him  as  a 
friend  and  employed  him  as  his  reader.  His  name  is 
connected  with  a Latin  “ Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,” 
(which  comprises  only  the  period  from  849  to  889,)  but 
some  critics  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  other 
author.  Died  about  910. 

Aaaereto,  Js-si-ra'to,  (Giovacchino,)  an  Italian 
painter  in  oil  and  fresco,  born  at  Genoa  about  1600,  was 
a pupil  of  Andrea  Ansaldo,  whose  design  he  imitated 
with  success.  He  worked  at  Genoa,  Sarzana,  and  Rome, 
and  gained  a high  reputation.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Assezan,  d’,  dis'zSN',  a French  dramatic  author,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1654.  His  principal  works  were  the  trage- 
dies of  “ Agamemnon”  and  “Antigone.”  Died  in  1696. 

See  Parfait,  “Histoire  du  T!u’:fute  Franijais.” 

Asslieton,  ash'tiin,  (William,)  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1641.  He  became  rector  of  Beck- 
enham, Kent,  in  1676,  and  wrote  many  religious  works, 
among  which  is  “Toleration  Disapproved  and  Con- 
demned,” (1670.)  He  was  the  projector  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  of 
clergymen  and  others.  Died  in  1711. 

Sec  Watt,  “Life  of  William  Assheton,”  and  Wood,  “ Athente 
Oxouienses.” 

Ass'hod,  written  also  Aschod,  the  name  of  several 
princes  and  kings  of  Armenia,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Pagra- 
tidse,  who  were  of  Jewish  origin,  but  who  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  Christian  religion  about  600  a.d. 

Asshod  L restored  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  about 
S56  A.D.,  and  ruled  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  his  dominions.  Died  in  889. 

Asshod  II.  ascended  his  throne  in  914,  after  a long 
warfare  with  the  Arabs,  who  had  usurped  for  a period 
the  government  of  Armenia.  Died  about  930. 

Asshod  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  952,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  of  industry,  trade,  and 
architecture,  and  for  his  wars  with  the  Mohammedans. 
Died  in  977. 

Asshod  IV.  shared  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  with 
his  brother  John,  and  both  afterwards  became  tributary 
to  the  Greek  Empire.  In  this  reign  Armenia  was  much 
harassed  by  the  Turks.  Died  in  1039. 

Assignies,  d’,  di'sfen'ye',  (Jean,)  a Flemish  monk, 
and  writer  of  devotional  works,  born  in  1562;  died  in 
1642. 

Assigny,  d’,  dt'sin'ye'  or  dis-seen'ye,  (Marius,)  a 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  French  extraction, 
born  in  England  in  1643,  wrote  “ The  Art  of  Memory,” 
(1699,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Assing,  is'sing,  (Rosa  Maria,)  a German  poetess, 
a sister  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  was  born  at  Dussel- 
dorf  in  1783.  She  was  married  in  1816  to  Dr.  Assing, 
a physician,  who  soon  after  settled  at  Hamburg.  She 
wrote  numerous  poems  and  tales  of  some  merit.  Died 
in  1840.  A volume  of  her  works,  entitled  “ Poetical 
Remains,”  (“Rosa  Maria’s  poetischer  Nachlass,”)  ap- 
peared in  1841. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Assisi,  d’,  (Andrea.)  See  Luigi,  (Andrea.) 

Asso.  See  Adso. 

Assollant,  t'so'lSN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Alfred,)  a 
French  novelist,  born  at  Aubusson,  Creuse,  about  1827. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Acacia,”  “ Brancas,” 
I8S9»)“Les  Aventures  de  Karl  Brunner,”  (1861,)  “Rose 
d’Amour,”  (1862,)  “Scenes  from  Life  in  the  United 
States,”  “ Scenes  de  la  Vie  des  Etats-Unis,”  (1858,) 
“Cannoniers,  4 vos  Pieces,”  (1862,)  and  “Rachel,”  a 
romance,  (1874.) 

Assomption,  de  1>,  (Charles,)  a Flemish  Carme- 
lite, and  writer  on  theology,  bom  in  1625 ; died  in  1686. 

Assoucy,  d’  (Charles  Coypeau.)  a French  satir- 
ical poet  of  considerable  notoriety  for  his  imprudence) 
and  misfortunes,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1604.  Died  in 
1678  or  1679. 

Asso  y del  Rio,  de,  di  4s'so  e del  rcc'o,  (Ignazio 


Jordan — noR-din',)  a Spanish  jurist  and  naturalist  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  in  1775  “Insti- 
tutes of  the  Civil  Law  in  Spain,”  (“  Instituciones  del 
Derecho  civil  de  Castilla,”)  which  is  considered  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  He  also  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
plants  of  Aragon,  (“  Synopsis  Stirpium  indigenarum 
Aragoniai,”  1799.) 

See  Watt,  “Bibliotheca  Britannica.” 

Assumpijao,  de,  di  is-soomp-sowN',  (Josg,)  a Por- 
tuguese theologian,  noted  as  a writer  of  Latin  verse. 
Died  in  i75i._ 

Assumpgao-Velho,  da,  di  is-soomp-sdwN'  vEl'yo, 
(Joachim,)  a Portuguese  natural  philosopher,  born  in 
1753,  was  a canon  regular  of  the  congregation  of  Saint 
Croix.  He  studied  physical  science  with  great  success 
and  published  “ Meteorological  Observations  made  in 
1 783-84,”  and  “ Observa5oes  fysicas  por  Occasiio  de  seis 
Raios,”  etc.  Died  in  1793.  “ He  left  unfinished  works 

which,”  says  Correa  da  Serra,  “ would  have  procured  for 
, him  a great  reputation  in  Europe.” 

Assunto,  dell’,  dil  lis-soon'to,  (Onorio,)  an  Italian 
monk,  and  writer  on  theology,  born  in  1639  ; diedin  1716. 

Ast,  ist,  (Georg  Anton  Friedrich,)  a German 
scholar  and  teacher  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Gotha  in  1778.  He  was  educated  at  Gotha  and  Jena, 
and  became  in  1805  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  the  University  of  Landshut.  In  1826,  when  this 
university  was  transferred  to  Munich,  Ast  removed 
thither  and  retained  his  professorship.  His  lectures 
were  eminently  suggestive.  Among  his  works  (which 
are  mostly  philological  or  philosophical)  are  a metri- 
cal German  version  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
(1804,)  a “Manual  of  ^Esthetics,”  (1805,)  an  “Introduc- 
tion to  Philology,”  (1808,)  “Elements  (Grundlinien)  of 
Philosophy,”  (1809,)  and  “The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Plato,”  (“  Platons  Leben  und  Schriften,”  1S16.)  He 
published  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plato,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  commentary,  (11  vols.,  1819-32.) 
Few  modern  critics  have  done’  more  to  illustrate  the 
works  of  Plato.  Died  at  Munich  in  December,  1841. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lerdkon.” 

Asta,  dell’,  del  lis'ti,  (Andrea,)  a Neapolitan  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Bagnuoli  about  1673,  was  a pupil 
of  Solimena.  Among  his  chief  works  is  a Nativity'.  Died 
in  1721. 

As-ta'rl-us  or  As-ti-a'ri-us,  (Blasius,)  [It  Biasio 
Astario,  be-i'se-o  is-ti're-o,)  an  Italian  medical  writer, 
born  at  Pavia,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Astarloa  y Aguirre,  de,  di  is-tlR-lo'l  e 4-gwir'ri, 
(Don  Pablo  Pedro,)  a Spanish  linguist,  bom  at  Du- 
rango in  1 752.  He  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  studv 
of  languages.  His  principal  work  is  an  "argument  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Basque  language,  (“Apologia  de  la 
Lengua  Bascongada,”  1803,)  in  which  he  proves  its 
identity  with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Iberi.  “As- 
tarloa was  the  first,”  say's  W.  von  Humboldt,  “who 
studied  the  Basque  language  in  a really  searching  spirit.” 
Died  in  1806. 

Astarrita,  5s-tir-ree'tJ,  (Gennaro,)  an  Italian  dra- 
matic composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1750.  He  com- 
posed many  operas,  which  were  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful, but  he  was  deficient  in  originality.  His  most 
popular  production  was  “Circe  and  Ulysses,”  (“Circe  e 
Ulisse.”) 

As-tar'te,  [Gr.  'Aoraprrj ; see  Ashtorf.th,]  a god- 
dess worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Svrians,  who 
erected  to  her  a famous  temple  at  Hierapoli's.  (See  I. 
Kings  xi.  33.)  She  has  bv  sonic  mythologists  been  iden- 
tified with  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

Astbury,  ast'bcr-e,  ( J.,)  an  Englishman  who  made 
reat  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  was 
orn  about  1678.  It  is  stated  that  by  feigning  to  be  an 
idiot  he  obtained  admission  into  the  workshop  of  a 
foreign  potter  and  learned  a secret  process  used  by  him. 
He  began  business  at  Shelton,  and  produced  a white 
stoneware  of  a very  superior  quality  by  mixing  pipe- 
clay with  Shelton  marl.  He  was  the  first  British  potter 
who  used  calcined  flint  as  an  ingredient  of  his  fabrics. 
Died  in  1743. 

Sec  Shaw,  “History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.” 
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As't^ll,  (Mary,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  1668.  In  1697  she  published  a 
“Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  for  the  Advancement 
of  their  True  and  Greatest  Interest,”  which  provoked 
the  ridicule  of  certain  writers  of  the  “Tatler,”  who  gave 
her  the  name  of  Madonella.  One  of  her  religious  treat- 
ises having  been  attacked  by  Lady  Masham,  she  de- 
fended her  opinions  in  “The  Christian  Religion  as  pro- 
fessed by  a Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1705,) 
which  was  praised  for  logical  ability.  She  was  esteemed 
by  several  eminent  divines  and  authors.  Died  in  1731. 

See  Ballard,  “Memoirs  of  Several  Learned  Ladies  of  Great 
Britain,”  Oxford,  1752. 

Astemio.  See  Abstemius. 

Aster.  See  Asterius. 

Aster,  fis'ter,  (Ernst  Ludwig,)  a Prussian  general 
and  engineer,  born  at  Dresden  about  1778,  planned  the 
fortifications  of  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Astere.  See  Asterius. 

As-te'rl-a,  [Gr.  'Aarepia;  Fr.  AstIiRIE,  Js't&'re',]  in 
classic  mythology,  was  a daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus, 
a sister  of  Latona,  and  the  wife  of  Perses.  The  poets 
feigned  that  to  escape  from  Jupiter  she  assumed  the 
form  of  a quail. 

As-te'ri-us,  [Gr.  ’Acn-cptof,]  a Sophist  and  advocate 
of  Arianism,  lived  in  Cappadocia  about  320  a.d.  During 
Maximian’s  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism ; but  he  afterwards  renounced  this  error. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  extant. 

Asterius,  [Gr.  'AoTepioc;  Fr.  Astere,  is'taiR',]  written 
also  Aster,  Saint,  a Father  of  the  Church,  supposed  to 
have  been  born  at  Antioch  about  340  A.D.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Amasea,  in  Pontus ; but  the  date  of  this  pro- 
motion and  nearly  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  unknown. 
His  extant  homilies  contain  some  eloquent  passages,  and 
teach  doctrines  considered  sound  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Astesano,  As-ti-sl'no,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  near  Asti  in  1412. 

Astesati,  ds-ti-s&'tee,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Brescia  in  1673;  died  in  1747. 

Astiarius.  See  Astarius. 

Astle,  as's’l  or  as't’l,  (Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
English  antiquary,  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1 734.  He  was 
appointed  about  1775  chief  clerk  in  the  record  office  in  the 
Tower,  and  became  keeper  of  the  records  several  years 
later.  His  principal  work  is  “The  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Writing,  as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary,  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  etc.;  also,  some  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,”  (1784,)  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  work  in  the  language  on  that  subject. 
Died  in  1803. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes;”  Shaw,  “History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Staffordshire “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  vol.  ixiv. , (1804.) 

Astley,  (Sir  Jacob,)  afterwards  Lord  Astley,  an 
English  royalist  general,  who  had  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Having  been  made  a major-general  by  Charles 
I.  in  1642,  he  fought  at  Edgehill,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  commanded  the  garrison  of  Reading  in  1643.  In 
1644  he  repulsed  Waller  at  the  Cherwell,  and  was  created 
Lord  Astley  of  Reading.  He  led  a division  at  Naseby 
in  1645,  and  commanded  the  last  remnant  of  the  royal 
army  which  was  defeated  at  Stow  in  1646.  Died  in  1651. 
“Sir  Jacob,”  says  Clarendon,  “was  an  honest,  brave, 
plain  man,  and  as  fit  for  the  office  he  exercised,  as  major- 
general  of  foot,  as  Christendom  yielded.” 

See  Clarendon,  “ History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.” 

Astley,  (John,)  an  English  portrait- painter,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a pupil  of  Hudson.  He  visited  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently worked  with  success  in  London  and  Dublin.  He 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Daniel,  whose  large 
fortune  he  inherited  a few  years  after  his  marriage.  Died 
in  1787. 

See  Edwards,  “Anecdotes  of  Painters.” 

Astley,  (Philip,)  an  excellent  equestrian,  and  founder 
of  Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  London,  was  born  at  New- 
castle-under-Line  in  1742.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and,  having  left  the  army  about 
1765,  began  to  exhibit  equestrian  feats  to  the  public.  He 
published  “The  Modern  Riding-Master,”  (1775,)  a “ Sys- 


tem of  Equestrian  Education,”  (1801,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1814. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1814. 

As-tol'phus  or  As-tul'phus,  [Fr.  Astolphe,  is'- 
tolf',]  written  also  Aistulf,  King  of  the  Lombards  or 
Longobards,  succeeded  his  brother  Ratchis  in  749  or  750 
A.D.  He  seized  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  about  752, 
after  which  he  marched  against  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The 
pope  called  to  his  aid  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  who 
defeated  Astolphus  in  754,  and  compelled  him  to  cede 
the  provinces  called  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes.  Died  in  756  a.d. 

As'ton,  (Antony,)  an  English  writer  of  comedies, 
appeared  as  actor  at  Drury  Lane  about  1700.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1750. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Aston,  (Sir  Arthur,)  an  English  royalist,  whom 
Hume  calls  “an  officer  of  reputation,”  commanded  the 
dragoons  at  Edgehill,  (1642,)  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Reading.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ire- 
land and  became  commander  of  a garrison  of  three  thou- 
sand men  at  Drogheda,  which  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1649.  Aston  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  massacred 
by  the  victors. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England.” 

Aston,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Englishman,  who  wrote  a 
“Remonstrance  against  Presbytery,”  (1640.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  escape  was  mortally  wounded.  Died 
in  1645. 

See  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses.” 

Aston,  (Sir  Walter,)  of  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,  born 
about  1580,  was  a patron  of  Drayton  the  poet.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1619.  Died  in  1639. 

Astor,  de,  di  fis-toR',  (Diego,)  a Spanish  copper-plate 
and  die  engraver,  lived  at  Toledo.  In  1609  he  was  ap- 
pointed engraver  to  the  mint  of  Segovia. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

As'tor,  (John  Jacob,)  a celebrated  New  York  mer- 
chant, was  born  near  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  in  1763.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  his  brother  in  London  in  the 
business  of  making  musical  instruments,  and  four  years 
later  (1783)  embarked  for  Baltimore,  taking  a stock  of 
instruments  with  him.  In  New  York  he  exchanged  his 
stock  for  furs,  which  he  took  to  London  and  disposed  of 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  encouraged,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  fur  trade,  and  with  this  view  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  various  European  markets 
and  carefully  studied  the  different  kinds  of  furs.  On  re- 
turning to  America  he  established  himself  in  New  York, 
which  was  henceforth  his  usual  place  of  residence.  His 
enterprise  and  thrift  soon  enabled  him  to  ship  his  furs 
in  his  own  vessels,  which  brought  back  cargoes  of  foreign 
produce,  thereby  reaping  a double  profit.  In  sixteen 
years  he  had  acquired  a fortune  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Such  was  his  diligence,  and  so  great 
were  his  talents  for  business,  that  when  his  commerce 
covered  the  seas,  he  was  enabled  to  control  the  action 
of  his  shipmasters  and  supercargoes  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  rarely  if  ever  was  he  known  to  have  erred 
either  in  judgment  or  in  a knowledge  of  the  facts.  He 
conceived  the  vast  scheme  of  connecting  the  fur  trade 
with  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a line  of  trading-posts  ex- 
tending from  the  great  lakes  along  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  where  he 
founded  Astoria  in  April,  1811,  to  be  used  as  a central 
depot,  and  then,  by  getting  possession  of  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  a station,  to  supply  China  and  the 
Indies  with  furs  directly  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
disasters  which  befell  two  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  to 
the  Pacific  for  this  purpose,  and  the  desertion  of  one  of 
the  principal  agents  or  partners  in  the  enterprise,  and 
his  betrayal  of  Astor’s  plans  to  the  Northwest  (British 
Fur)  Company,  prevented  the  success  of  this  scheme. 
Astor  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  erected  numerous 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  thus,  from  the 
almost  unexampled  rise  in  the  value  of  this  kind  ot 
property  in  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  added  immensely  to  his  rapidly  increasing 
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•wealth.  Athiscleathin  1848  his  property  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  For  many  years 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  was  his  private  secretary. 

Astor  no  doubt  owed  much  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
but  his  great  success  was  chiefly  due  to  sagacity  and 
close  application  to  business  through  a long  course  of 
years.  Among  his  bequests  were  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a library  in  New  York, 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  his  native  village  in  Ger- 
many ; but  almost  the  whole  of  his  property  was  left  to 
his  son,  William  B.  Astor.  William  B.  Astor  subse- 
quently added  to  his  father’s  bequest  nearly  as  much 
more,  so  that  the  Astor  Library  is  now  one  of  the  most 
liberally  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

See  Washington  Irving,  “Astoria,”  1836,  and  “Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,”  1837;  Hunt’s  “Merchant’s  Magazine”  for 
August,  1844;  Hunt’s  “Lives  of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  ii. 

Astorga,  as-toR'ga,  (Antonio  Pedro  Alvarez  Oso- 
rio— il'vI-rSth  o-so're-o,)  Marquis  of,  a Spanish 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  near  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  filled  the  office  of  ambassador 
to  Rome  with  great  credit.  He  was  also  Viceroy  of  Na- 
ples from  1672  to  1675. 

See  Giannone,  “ Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Astorga,  d’,  dis-toR'gi,  (Emanuele,)  Baron,  an  ex- 
cellent musical  composer,  born  in  Sicily  about  1680. 
Astorga  was  a name  which  he  assumed  after  his  father 
had  been  executed  for  a political  offence.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  Leopold  I.,  at  whose  death  (1705)  he  left 
Vienna.  He  afterwards  visited  many  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  did  not  perform  in  public.  Among  his  works  are 
an  admirable  “Stabat  Mater,”  and  cantatas  entitled 
“Quando  Penso,”  and  “Torna  Aprile.” 

See  F4tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Astorga,  de,  di  is-toR'gi,  (Juan  Lorenzo,)  a Span- 
ish poet,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Astori,  as-to'ree,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  classical  scholar,  and  priest,  born  at  Venice 
in  1672,  became  canon  of  the  ducal  church  of  Saint 
Mark.  Among  his  works  is  a treatise  “On  the  Cabiri 
Gods,”  (“De  Diis  Cabiris,”  1703.)  Among  his  friends 
were  A.  Zeno,  Scipio  Maffei,  and  Poleni.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Astorini,  as-to-ree'nee,  (Elia,)  a learned  Italian 
priest,  born  in  Calabria  in  1651.  He  was  a Cartesian  in 
philosophy,  and  appears  in  his  youth — during  a residence 
in  Germany — to  have  adopted  or  favoured  Protestant 
doctrines.  About  1688  he  returned  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Roman  Church.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Sienna  in  1690.  Among  his  works  are  “Elementa 
Euclidis,”  (1691,)  and  a treatise  entitled  “On  the  True 
Church  against  the  Lutherans,”  (1700.)  Died  in  1702. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia,”  and  Jocher,  “Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.  ” 

As-tor-pil'co,  a son  of  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Ange- 
lina, who  was  a daughter  of  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru. 

See  Humboldt,  “Tableaux  dela  Nature.” 

Astraea,  as-tree'a,  [Gr.  ’A arpala;  Fr.  Astr£e,  is'tRi',] 
a mythical  personage,  regarded  as  a daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  was  sometimes  called  the  goddess  of  jus- 
tice. According  to  tradition,  she  lived  on  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  golden  age,  at  the  end  of  which  she  ascended  to 
a more  congenial  sphere  among  the  stars,  being  the  last 
of  the  immortals  to  leave  the  earth. 

As-tram-psy'-ehus,  [Gr.  ’A crrpu^'VW,]  the  name  of 
several  Persian  Magi.  One  of  this  name,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  wrote  a work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams. 

Astrde.  See  Astrzea. 

As-tron'o-mer,  The,  [in  Latin,  Astron'omus  ; Fr. 
I.’Astronome,  l5s'tRo'nom,,|  is  the  appellation  given 
to  the  unknown  writer  of  a valuable  “ Life  of  Louis  le 
Debonnairc.”  It  appears  that  lie  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  that  monarch,  and  wrote  from  personal  know- 
ledge, about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

See  Guizot,  “Collection  des  Historiens  de  la  France.” 

Astros,  d’,  dis'tRos',  (Paul  ThLuLse  David,)  a 
French  prelate,  born  in  Var  in  1772.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Napoleon  for  several  years,  ending  in  1814,  because 
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he  was  an  agent  of  the  pope  in  his  contest  against  the 
emperor.  In  1830  he  became  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
He  published  several  theological  works.  Died  in  1851. 

Sec  Picot,  “M^moires  pour  servir  4 l’Histoire  ecd&uastique  du 
dix-huitieme  Siecle.” 

Astruc,  Ss'tRuk',  (Jean,)  a French  medical  writer 
and  teacher  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Sauve,  in  Lan- 
guedoc, in  1684.  By  the  aid  of  an  excellent  memory  and 
methodical  habits,  he  acquired  great  erudition.  He  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  at  Toulouse  in  1710,  and  of 
medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1716  or  1717.  About  1728  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  consulting  physician 
to  the  king,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, in  1730.  In  1736  he  published  his  capital  work 
“On  Venereal  Diseases,”  (“De  Morbis  Venereis,’) 
which,  according  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  is 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject,  in  respect  to 
erudition  and  historical  research.  Among  his  works  is 
a “ History  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpellier,” 

(“  Memoires  pour  servir  a 1’histoire,”  etc)  Died  in  1766. 

See  Lorry,  “ Vie  d’Astruc and  Astruc,  “ Autobiographie,”  in 
“ Memoires  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpellier.” 

Astulphus.  See  Astolphus. 

As-ty'a-ges,  [Gr.  ’AorvaytK ; Fr.  Astyage,  is'te'- 
tzl/,1  King  of  the  Medes,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Cyaxares,  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great  He  was 
dethroned  by  Cyrus  about  560  B.c,  and  is  called  the 
last  king  of  Media.  (See  Cyrus  I.)  Herodotus  is  the 
authority  for  this  statement  According  to  Xenophon, 
Astyages  had  a son  Cyaxares,  who  succeeded  him. 

As-ty'a-nax,  [Gr.  ’Aarvavat,]  also  called  Scaman- 
drius,  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  was  killed  in 
infancy  by  the  Greeks  at  the  capture  of  Troy. 

As-tyd'a-mas,  [Gr.  ’Aorudu/jaf,]  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  a son  of  Morsimus,  also  a tragic  poet  He 
lived  about  380  B.C.,  and  gained  prizes  for  many  of  his 
dramas,  none  of  which  are  extant  The  people  erected 
to  him  a statue,  on  which  he  wrote  an  egotistical  inscrip-  , 
tion.  Pie  had  a son  Astydamas,  who  was  a tragic  poet 
Only  the  titles  of  his  works  remain. 

See  Bruncks  and  Jacobs,  “ Anthologia  Grid" 

As-ty-me'des,  [Gr.  ’Acmyzydw ; Fr.  Astymede,  is' 
te'mid',]  a prominent  citizen  of  Rhodes,  who  sided  with 
the  Romans  against  Perseus  of  Macedon,  about  170  B.C. 

As-ty'o-ehus,  [Gr.  ’Acttvojoc,]  a Spartan  admiral, who 
obtained  chief  command  of  the  fleet  in  412  B.c  He 
sailed  to  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  expel  the  Athenians,  but 
failed  ; and  is  said  to  have  sold  himself  to  Tissaphemes. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  41 1 B.C 

Asula,  i'soo-li,  or  Asola,  d'so-li, (Giovanni  Matteo 
or  G.  Maria,)  an  Italian  composer,  a native  of  Verona, 
lived  about  1580-1620. 

A-su-la'nus,  Asolano,  i-so-li'no,  or  D'Asola,  di'- 
so-li,  (Andrea,)  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  printers,  born 
at  Asola,  flourished  about  1490-1520.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  Aldus  Manutius. 

See  Renouard,  “Annales  de  lTinprimcrie  des  Aides,”  1 R25. 

AsTi-ra  or  As'oo-ra,  [Hindoo  pron.  us'oo-ra,]  in 
common  language  Astir  or  Asoor,  usually  pronounced 
us'oor.  In  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  Asuras,  children 
of  Kas'yapa  and  Diti,  are  a race  of  powerful  demons, 
who  are  represented  as  constantly  opposing  the  Suras, 
(Sooras,)  or  gods.  (See  Sura.)  The  Asuras  may  be 
said  to  correspond,  in  some  of  their  leading  attributes,  to 
the  giants,  (Jotuns,)  and  the  Suras  to  the  ZEsir,  of  the 
Northern  mythology. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon  ” 

As'yf-ehis,  [Gr.  ’Aovxti,]  an  Egyptian  king,  whose 
period  is  uncertain,  but  who  built  tire  eastern  propy- 
lxa  of  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  (Vulcan)  at  Memphis 
regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.  He 
also  built  a brick  pyramid,  and  established  the  law  ol 
giving  the  dead  body  of  the  debtor’s  father  as  security 
for  debt. 

Atabalipa.  See  Atahualpa. 

Atahualpa  or  Atahuallpa,  i-ti-hwil'pi,  sometimes 
written  Atabalipa,  the  last  Inca  of  Peru,  was  a son  of 
Huayna  Capac  and  a princess  of  Quito.  About  1525 
he  became  King  of  Quito  by  the  will  of  his  father,  who 
left  Peru  to  Atahualpa’s  brother  Huascar,  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  whole  empire.  Atahualpa,  who  was  warlike 
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and  ambitious,  invaded,  with  a large  army,  the  domin- 
ions of  Huascar,  whom  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner, 
(1532.)  According  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  he  massa- 
cred of  the  royal  family  all  who  had  the  blood  of  the 
Incas  in  their  veins,  except  Huascar  and  his  brother 
Manco  Capac.  In  the  same  year  that  he  thus  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  Inca,  Pizarro  entered  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Peru.  After  mutual  professions  of  amity, 
Atahualpa  and  Pizarro  met  in  an  interview,  (November, 
1532,)  during  which  the  former  was  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards and  loaded  with  chains. 

To  obtain  his  release,  the  Inca  offered  to  fill  with  gold, 
as  high  as  he  could  reach,  the  room  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, twenty-two  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide. 
Pizarro  accepted  this  offer.  Before  the  full  amount  had 
been  collected,  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  di- 
vided the  spoil.  Rumours  of  a rising  among  the  natives 
afforded  Pizarro  a pretext  to  arraign  the  captive  Inca 
before  a military  court.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive,  but  by  abjuring  his  religion  he  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  strangled  by  the  garrote,  in  Au- 
gust, 1533.  “He  is  allowed  to  have  been  bold,  high- 
minded,  and  liberal,”  says  Prescott.  “All  agree  that  he 
showed  singular  penetration  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. His  exploits  as  a warrior  had  placed  his  valour 
beyond  dispute.” 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Peru,”vol.  i. ; Garcilasso  dela 
Vega,  “Historia  general  del  Peru;”  A.  von  Humboldt,  “Ta- 
bleaux de  la  Nature.” 

Ataide,  i-ti-ee'di,  written  also  Atayde,  (Dom  Luis,) 
Count  of  Tougia,  a Portuguese  nobleman,  who  was  twice 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  first  landed  in  that  country  in 
1568,  at  a period  when  there  was  a conspiracy  between 
the  Nizam  and  other  native  princes  to  drive  out  the  Por- 
tuguese, which  he  frustrated.  He  embarked  for  Portu- 
gal in  1572,  but  returned  to  India  in  1580,  where  he  died 
shortly  after. 

See  A.  Pinto  Pereira,  “ Historia  da  India,  etc.,”  1616. 

Atfljee,  Atflji,  fi-td'jee,  or  Athadschi,  a distin- 
guished Turkish  poet,  bom  at  Constantinople  about 
1583  ; died  in  1635. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Dichtkunst.” 

At-a-lan'ta  or  At-a-lan'te,  [Gr.  ’A TaMtvrr) ; Fr.  Ata- 
LANTE,  S'tf'lftNt',]  in  ancient  mythology,  the  most  swift- 
footed of  mortals,  was  distinguished  also  for.  courage 
and  martial  exploits.  She  promised  her  hand  to  the 
man  who  should  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  with  the  con- 
dition that  if  he  failed  he  must  forfeit  his  life.  Milanion 
won  the  race  by  dropping  three  golden  apples  which  he 
received  from  Venus,  and  which  tempted  her  to  stop 
and  pick  them  up. 

Ata-Malek,  it'd  mdl'ek,  written  also  Atha-Melik, 
( Ala-ed-Deen  or  Ala-ed-Din,  i-li-ed-deen',)  a Persian 
historian,  born  in  Khorassan  about  1227,  was  appointed 
prefect  of  Bagdad  after  its  capture  by  the  Moguls  in 
1258.  He  was  author  of  a history  of  the  Moguls,  en- 
titled “The  Conquest  of  the  World.”  Died  in  1282. 

Atanagi,  i-ti-ni'iee,  (Dionigi,)  a distinguished  Ital- 
ian litterateur  and  editor,  born  at  Cagli,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino.  About  1532  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained twenty-five  years  in  indigence.  He  removed  to 
Venice  in  tt;6o,  and  died  there  between  1567  and  1574. 
He  is  regarded  as  a judicious  and  accurate  editor.  Among 
his  publications  arc  “ Familiar  Letters  of  Thirteen  Illus- 
trious Men,”  (1554,)  and  “Poems  of  Several  Eminent 
Tuscan  Poets,”  (“  Delle  Rime  di  diversi  nobili  Pocti  Tos- 
cani,”  2 vols.,  1565.) 

See  Mazzuchblli,  “Scrittori  dTtalia.” 

Atanasio.  See  Athanasius  and  Athanasio. 

Atar,  fi'tar,  (Ben  David,)  a Jewish  rabbi  and  poet, 
lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  translated  the  Psalms  into  Spanish  verse. 

Atar,  (Ben  Samuel,)  a Jew  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
published  a work  on  Hebrew  traditions. 

At'a-ulf,  Ad'a-ulf,  or  Ad'olf,  [Gr.  ’A ru/jv/hpor  ; Lat. 
Ataul'phus,]  was  brother-in-law  of  Alaric  I.,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  succeeded  in  41 1 a.d.  He 
married  Placidia,  (a  sister  of  the  emperor  Honorius,) 
whom  he  had  taken  captive  at  the  capture  of  Rome  in 
410.  In  412  he  evacuated  Italyand  marched  into  Gaul, 
where  he  took  Narbo,  Burdigala,  (Bordeaux,)  etc.  After 


he  had  conquered  Aquitaine,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
expel  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  from  Spain.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  of  his  officers  at  Barcelona  in  415  a.d. 

See  Muratori,  “Annali  dTtalia.” 

Atayde.  See  Ataide. 

Atch'I-son,  (David  R.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  in  1807,  removed  in  1830 
to  Missouri.  He  was  appointed  in  1841  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he 
continued  a member  till  1855.  He  at  first  acted  with 
the  Benton  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  soon  after 
embraced  the  extreme  views  of  Calhoun.  In  the  troubles 
attending  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  in 
1854,  ’55,  and  ’56,  he  not  only  lent  his  countenance  to  the 
outrages  committed  by  armed  men  from  Missouri,  by 
which  the  free-soil  voters  of  Kansas  were  driven  from 
the  polls,  but  also  took  an-  active  part  in  those  civil  dis- 
turbances and  conflicts  in  that  territory,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  foreshadowed  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion. 

A'te,  [Gr.  ’An/,]  a personage  of  classic  mythology, 
was  said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Eris,  (Discord,)  or, 
according  to  Homer,  of  Jupiter.  She  was  called  the 
goddess  of  evil,  or  the  goddess  that  avenges  crimes. 

A-te-nul'fus  or  At'e-nulph,  written  also  Ate- 
nolphe,  became  Prince  of  Beneventum  by  conquest 
about  900  A.D.,  before  which  he  was  Count  or  Prince  of 
Capua.  He  died  in  910,  leaving  two  sons,  Landulphus 
and  Atenulphus,  who  reigned  jointly.  They  defeated 
the  Saracens  on  the  Liris  in  916,  and  subjected  nearly  all 
Apulia.  Atenulphus  II.  died  about  940  A.D. 

See  Giannone,  “Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Atenulphus  II.  of  Beneventum,  reigned  jointly  with 
his  brother  Landulphus.  He  waged  war  against  the  Sa- 
racens, who  were  driven  out  of  Italy  in  916.  Died  in  933. 

Atha-Ben-Hakim.  See  A i.-H a k e.m-1  bn- Atta. 

Athaji  or  Athadschi.  See  Atajiik. 

A-thaFa-ric  or  A-thal'ric,  [Lat.  Athai.ari'cus,]  a 
Gothic  prince,  a son  of  Euthelric  or  Eutharic,  and  a 
grandson  of  Theodoric  I.,  reigned  nominally  over  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  (his  mother  being  regent)  from 
526  until  534  A.D.,when  he  died,  aged  eighteen. 

Ath-a-li'ah,  [Heb.  n'bpp ; I’r-  Athalie,  i'tfTe',] 
Queen  of  Judah,  a daughter  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  notorious  Jezebel.  She  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
King  of  Judah,  and  became  a zealous  patron  of  idolatry. 
At  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  she  usurped  the  throne, 
and  murdered  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  except 
Joash,  by  whose  adherents  she  was  killed  about  878  n.c. 
The  history  of  Athaliah  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Ra- 
cine’s most  admired  tragedies.  (See  II.  Kings  viii.  18, 
26,  and  xi. ; II.  Chronicles  xxii.  and  xxiii.) 

Ath'a-mas,  [Gr.  ’Adu/iaf,]  a mythical  person,  was  a 
son  of  .TEolus,  and  a brother  of  Sisyphus  and  Salmoneus. 
He  married  Nephele,  and  afterwards  Ino,  a daughter  of 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  he  became  insane  and  killed 
his  son.  (See  Ino.) 

Atha-Melik.  See  Ata-Malek. 

A-tliaii-a-giFdus  [Fr.  Atmanagii.de,  S/ti,nt,zh41d/] 
became  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths  in  554  A.D.  by  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  fixed  his  court  at  To- 
ledo, where  he  died  in  567  A.D.  His  daughter  Brunehaut 
was  married  to  Siegbert,  King  of  Austrasia,  and  her  sis- 
ter Galswinda  to  King  Chilperic. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  general  de  Espafia.” 

A-than'a-ric,  an  able  chief  of  a tribe  of  Visigoths 
who  inhabited  Dacia,  made  a treaty  of  peace  about  370 
A.D.  with  the  emperor  Valens,  against  whom  he  had 
waged  war  several  years.  He  failed  in  an  effort  to  resist 
a horde  of  wild  Huns  who  rqsied  like  a torrent  from  the 
north  in  376  A.D.  Died  in  381. 

Atlianase.  See  Athanasius. 

Athanasio,  a-ta-nd'se-o,  or  Atanasio,  (Don  Pedro,) 
a Spanish  painter  and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Granada 
in  1638,  was  a pupil  of  Alonzo  Cano.  Died  in  1688. 

Athanasius,  ath-a-na'she-us,  [Gr.  'AOavuaot;;  Fr. 
Athanase,  i'ti'niz';  It.  Atanasio,  a-ta-nd'se-o,]  Saint, 
an  illustrious  Greek  Father  and  pillar  of  the  Church,  was 
born  at  Alexandria  about  296  a.d.  He  was  a pupil  and 
secretary  of  the  archbishop  Alexandbr.  He  attended  m 
325  a.d.  the  famous  Council  of  Nice,  in  which  he  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  zeal  against  the 
doctrine  of  Arius.  In  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  obey  an  order  which  Con- 
stantine the  Great  issued  in  331,  to  restore  Arius  to 
communion.  Having  been  accused  of  sacrilege  and 
other  crimes  by  his  enemies,  he  was  summoned,  in  334  or 
335  a.d.,  before  a council  at  Tyre,  which  condemned 
him  without  proof.  He  was  exiled  to  Treves  by  Con- 
stantine, at  whose  death  (337)  he  was  restored  to  his  see 
by  the  favour  of  Constantine  II.  The  Arians  prevailed 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  341  A.D.,  and  were  patronized 
by  the  emperor  Constantius.  Athanasius  was  again 
deposed,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  Julius,  and  found  many  friends. 
In  347  his  cause  and  doctrines  were  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  and  in  349  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Alexandria.  He  was  considered  the  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party,  who  were  sometimes  called  Athanasians. 

Athanasius  is  commended  for  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  endured  long  persecution,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  defended  the  faith  against  imperial  power  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  a barrier  against  despotism.  His  in- 
fluence and  reputation  were  so  great  that  Constantius 
did  not  venture  to  use  open  violence  against  him.  but  by 
artful  and  indirect  means  he  procured  his  condemnation 
at  the  Council  of  Milan,  355  A.D.  Athanasius  then  found 
a safe  refuge  among  the  anchorites  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  six  years  and  composed  several 
works.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  361  A.D.,  he  was 
restored  to  his  office.  He  was  exiled  by  Julian  (362) 
and  by  Valens,  (367  ;)  but  he  passed  his  last  five  years  in 
the  possession  of  his  see,  and  died  in  373  a.d. 

Among  his  most  important  works  are,  a “ Discourse 
on  the  Incarnation,”  “Five  Books  against  Arius,”  a 
“ Discourse  against  the  Greeks  or  Gentiles,”  a “ Disputa- 
tion (Aai/tacrof)  with  Arius  in  the  Council  of  Nice,” 
“ Epistles  to  Serapio,”  “An  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Constantius,”  and  an  “Apology  for  his  own  Flight.” 
His  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  forcible.  His  character 
appears  to  have  been  a rare  combination  of  genius,  wis- 
dom, practical  ability,  courage,  and  discretion. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  was  a standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  composed  by  this  Athanasius,  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  ascribed. 

See  Hermant,  “Vie  d’Athanase,”  1671;  Mohler,  “Athanasius 
der  Grosse,”  1827 ; Socrates,  “ Historia  Ecclesiastica Sozomen, 
“ Historia  Ecclesiastics E.  Renaudot,  “ Histoire  des  Patriarches 
d’Alexandrie,”  1713 ; Pkotius,  “Bibliotheca.” 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  360  A.D.,  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  Nicene  Creed  against  the 
Eunomians  and  others.  Died  about  372  A.D. 

Athanasius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  of  which  city 
he  was  a native,  lived  about  450  A.D. 

Athanasius,  a jurist  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  * 

Athanasius,  Bishop,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Naples  in  877  by  his  brother  Sergius,  duke  of  that  city, 
whom  he  afterwards  conspired  against,  put  out  his  eyes 
and  delivered  him  a captive  to  Pope  John  VIII.,  and 
took  possession  himself  of  the  dukedom. 

See  Giannone,  “Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  attained 
that  dignity  in  1289,  and  abdicated  in  1310. 

Athanasius  called  the  Rhetorician,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in 
Cyprus)  about  1552.  He  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1663,  leaving  several  Greek  works,  among  which 
is  “The  Delight  of  the  Soul,  etc.,”  (1639,)  and  a “Com- 
pendium of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1641.) 

A'the-as,  a warlike  and  prudent  king  of  Scythia,  lived 
about  350  B.C.  and  waged  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Athelard.  See  A dei.ai<  d. 

Atheling.  See  Edgar  Atheling. 

Ath'el-st&n',  more  correctly  Altlielstan  or  Ethel- 
stan — Sth-el-stin',  written  also  Adelstan  and  Edel- 
stan,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  born  about  895  a.d.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  a grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  925,  and  soon  after  annexed  to 


his  kingdom  Northumbria,  which  had  been  ruled  by  Sig- 
tric  or  Sithric,  a Danish  chief!  In  934  he  invaded  Scot- 
land. Among  the  important  events  of  his  reign  was  a 
great  victory  which  he  gained  in  937  a.d.  at  llrunenburg, 
Brunsbury,  or  Brunford,  over  an  army  of  Danes,  Scots, 

Piets,  etc.,  led  by  Arflaf,  (a  son  of  Sigtric,)  and  by  Con- 
stantine of  Scotland.  His  power  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  Anglo-Saxon  king.  He  reigned  over  all  the 
island  except  Cumbria,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland, 
which  were  tributary  to  him.  His  liberality,  and  respect 
for  laws,  learning,  and  religion,  are  commended  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury.  He  died  without  issue  in  941,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. 

See  Humic  “History  of  England,”  chap.  ii. ; Freeman,  “Nor- 
man Conquest,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

A-the'na,  [Gr.  ’A Or/vr/  or  ’A flyvu,]  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, was  fabled  to  have  sprung  in  full  armour  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  She  presided  over  agriculture,  inven- 
tions, sciences,  laws,  and  industry,  and  was  the  reputed 
creator  of  the  olive-tree.  She  was  the  great  nationa 
divinity  of  the  Athenians,  whose  capital  derived  its 
name  from  her.  Athena,  sometimes  called  Pallas  Athena 
corresponds  to  the  Minerva  of  the  Romans.  (See  Mi- 
nerva.) 

Athenaeus,  ath-a-nee'us,  [Gr.  ’Affyvaiof ; Fr.  A the- 
nce, i'tk'nk',]  a Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Seleu- 
cia,  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  50  B.c.  He  was  a party  leader 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  intimate  with  Lucius  Murena, 
who  conspired  against  Augustus  in  22  B.c.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  this  account,  but  was  released  because  there 
was  no  proof  against  him. 

Athenaeus,  the  author  of  an  extant  Greek  work  on 
Military  Engines,  addressed  to  Marcellus,  (probably  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  a con- 
temporary of  Archimedes. 

Athenaeus,  an  eminent  physician,  the  founder  of  the 
medical  sect  of  “ Pneumatici,”  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Tar- 
sus or  Attalia,  probably  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

He  practised  at  Rome  with  success,  and  wrote  many 
works,  of  which  only  small  fragments  remain.  The  name 
of  his  sect  is  derived  from  Truriua,  spirit,  an  active  prin- 
ciple which  they  considered  a fifth  element. 

Athenaeus,  a distinguished  Greek  litterateur  and  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  flourished  about 
200  a.d.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  became 
a resident  of  Rome,  and  wrote  or  compiled  an  interest- 
ing work  entitled  Aenn’ocioipioTtu,  “ The  Banquet  of  the 
Learned,”  or,  perhaps,  “ The  Contrivers  of  Feasts,”  which 
is  extant.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  purports  to  be 
a description  of  a banquet  given  by  Laurentius  or  Laren- 
sius,  a noble  Roman,  to  a number  of  eminent  men,  among  . - 
whom  was  Galen.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes, 
criticisms,  facts  in  natural  history,  and  extracts  from  the 
works  of  about  seven  hundred  poets,  dramatists,  histo- 
rians, etc.,  and  derives  its  value  chiefly  from  these  ex- 
tracts from  authors  whose  works  are  lost  As  a work 
of  art  it  has  little  merit ; but  it  affords  much  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  gives 
proof  of  great  antiquarian  research. 

A good  edition  of  Athenmus  was  published  by  W.  Din- 
dorf,  Leipsic,  3 vols.,  1827. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Gr.vca Schoelc,  “ Histoire  dc  la 
Literature  Grecque “ Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  iii.,  (1S03 ;)  “Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”  vol.  iv.,  (1S1S.) 

Athenaeus,  a Greek  epigrammatic  poet  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Two  of  his  epigrams  are  found 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Ath-e-nag'o-ras,  [Gr.  ’AOtjvayopac ; Fr.  Ath^nagore, 
i't.Vnt'goR',]  an  ancient  physician  to  whom  is  ascribed 
an  extant  unedited  Latin  treatise  on  the  Pulse  and  Urine, 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 

Athenagoras,  a Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Athens, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  second  century’,  and 
wrote  “ An  Apology  for  the  Christians,”  which  is  still 
extant.  It  was  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  or,  as 
some  say,  to  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  He  also  left  an 
extant  treatise  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection. His  works  have  considerable  literary  merit,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  other  respects.  They  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  David  Humphreys.  Athenag- 
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oras  has  been  accused  of  alloying  Christianity  with  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  Died  in  January,  1872. 

See  Neander,  "History  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

Athenagore.  See  Athenagoras. 

Athenais.  See  Eudocia. 

Athenas,  t'ti'nas',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a Frenchman 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  useful  arts,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1752. 
He  opened  a manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid  at  Nantes, 
invented  a plough  which  was  much  used,  discovered  the 
tin-mines  of  Piriac,  and  wrote  treatises  on  agriculture, 
rural  economy,  etc.  He  introduced  and  naturalized  the 
Guinea  grass,  (Pauieum  altissimum,)  which  is  valuable 
for  pasture  or  fodder.  Died  in  1829 

See  Qu6rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Athenee.  See  Athenzeus. 

Athenion.  See  Aristion. 

A-the'nI-on,  [’Aftywui',]  a famous  Greek  encaustic 
painter,  born  at  Maronea,  in  Thrace,  lived  about  320  B.C., 
and  was  a pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth.  He  is  said  to 
have  excelled  Nicias,  compared  with  whom  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring.  Among  his  works  were  “ Ulysses 
detecting  Achilles  in  a female  dress,”  and  a “ Groom 
breaking  in  a horse.”  Pliny  expresses  the  opinion  that 
he  would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting  if  he  had 
not  died  young. 

See  Puny,  “ Natural  History.” 

Athenion,  a Greek  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
from  whose  play  “ The  Samothracians”  we  have  a long 
extract  in  Athenaeus. 

Athenion  or  Athe'nio,  a leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  a servile  war  in  Sicily,  is  said  to  have  been  a Cilician 
by  birth.  He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Manius  Aquil- 
lius,  who  killed  Athenion  with  his  own  hand,  in  102  B.C. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  “Fragments.” 

Athenion,  a Greek  physician,  mentioned  by  Soranus 
as  being  a follower  of  Erasistratus,  lived  probably  be- 
tween 200  B.c.  and  too  A.D. 

A-then'o-cles  [Gr. ' Xdt/voKXr/c]  of  Cyzicus,  a commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  is  spoken  of  by  Athenaeus  as  a better 
critic  of  Homer’s  poems  than  Aristarchus.  Another 
Athenocles  is  mentioned  by  Athenmus  as  an  excellent 
engraver,  and  embosser  of  drinking-cups. 

Athenodore.  See  Athenodokus. 

A-then-o-do'rus,  [Gr.  ’A dr/vddupoc ; Fr.  Ath£no- 
dore,  i'ti'no'doR',]  a Greek  statuary,  was  a native  of 
Arcadia  and  a pupil  of  Polycletus  the  elder.  He  was 
particularly  successful  in  representing  women  of  rank. 
He  flourished  about  350  b.c. 

Athenodorus,  one  of  the  three  sculptors  of  the 
celebrated  group  of  “ Laocoon  and  his  Sons,”  was  a son 
of  Agesander  of  Rhodes.  (See  Agesander.) 

Athenodorus,  a Greek  physician,  who  was  probably 
a contemporary  of  Plutarch.  He  wrote  a work  “ On 
Epidemic  Diseases,”  (not  extant.) 

Athenodorus,  [Fr.  Athenodore,]  a Stoic  philoso- 
pher, called  Canani'tes,  (from  Cana,  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,)  was  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  person  whom  Cicero  calls  Athenodorus  Calvus, 
(“Ad  Atticum,”  xvi.)  He  taught  at  Apollonia,  where 
Octavius  appears  to  have  taken  lessons  from  him,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome.  His  influence  over  Oc- 
tavius, before  and  after  he  became  emperor,  tended  to 
restrain  him  from  excessive  severity.  Among  the  lost 
works  attributed  to  Athenodorus  is  a treatise  against  the 
“Categories”  of  Aristotle.  He  died  aged  eighty-two. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca.” 

Athenodorus  surnamed  Cordyi/io,  of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  keeper  of  the  great  library  of 
Pergamus.  He  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  Cato  Uticensis  until  his  death. 

Athenodorus  of  ^Enos,  a Greek  rhetorician,  taught 
at  Athens  between  150  and  200  A.n. 

Athenodorus  of  Teos,  a Greek,  who  performed  on 
‘he  harp  at  the  marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Statira  in  324  B.c. 

Ath'^r-stone,  (Edwin,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Nottingham  about  1788,  was  the  author  of  “Abradates 
and  Panthea,”  (1821,)  “The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,” 
and  “The  Fall  of  Nineveh,”  (1828,)  which  are  highly 


commended.  He  contributed  to  the  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view.” 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xxvii.,  and  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view,” vol.  xlviii. 

Ath'?r-ton,  (Charles  G.),  an  American  Democratic 
politician,  son  of  Charles  H.  Atherton,  was  born  at  Am- 
herst, New  Hampshire,  in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1822.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
the  next  year  introduced  a series  of  resolutions,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  requiring  that  all 
petitions  or  papers  relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  or  referred.  These  resolutions  formed 
the  basis  of  the  famous  “gag-law,”  in  the  repeal  of  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  won  immortal  renown.  In  1843  Mr. 
Atherton  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
re-elected  in  1852.  Died  in  1853. 

Atherton,  (Sir  W.,)  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Atherton, 
was  born  in  1807.  Adopting  the  law  as  a profession,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1852  he 
became  a queen’s  counsel,  and  in  the  same  year  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  and  alteiwaids  attorney-general.  Died  in  1864. 

Athias,  (Rabbi  Joseph,)  an  eminent  Jewish  printer 
of  Amsterdam,  published  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(1661  and  1667)  which  were  highly  esteemed.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a gold  chain  by  the  States-General  for  these 
services.  The  majority  of  modern  editors  of  the  Bible 
have  followed  the  text  of  Athias.  Died  in  1700. 

Athlone,  Earl  of.  See  Ginkel. 

Atia,  a'she-a,  the  mother  of  the  Roman  emperor  Au- 
gustus, was  a daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Csesar.  She  is  praised  for  the  care 
and  wisdom  with  which  she  educated  her  son.  Died  in 
43  B.C. 

Atienza  Calatrava,  .I-tc-cn'thJ  kJ-U-tRl'vS,  (Mar- 
tin,) a Spanish  painter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Seville,  lived  about  1660. 

A-til-I-§i'mis,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

A-til'i-us,  a freedman  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  chiefly 
famous  for  an  amphitheatre  for  gladiators  which  he 
erected  near  Fidenae,  but  so  slightly  that  it  fell  when 
filled  with  spectators,  in  27  A.n.,  and  from  twenty  to 
fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  He  was  banished. 

Atilius,  (Caius  and  Marcus,)  Roman  decemviri  in 
216  B.C. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  was  tribune  of  the  people,  31 1 b.c. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  a quaestor,  216  b.c.,  fell  at  Cannae. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  commanded  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Locri,  215  b.c. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  praetor  in  197  B.c. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  jurist  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Atilius,  (Lucius,)  surnamed  Sapiens,  a Roman  jurist, 
lived  between  200  and  150  b.c. 

Atilius,  (Marcus,)  an  early  Latin  comic  poet,  whose 
period  is  unknown.  His  works  are  not  extant.  Cicero 
calls  him  a very  rugged  poet, — poeta  durissimus. 

At'kins,  (Henry,)  a Boston  navigator,  who  in  nume- 
rous trading  voyages  to  Davis  Straits,  between  1729  and 
1758,  explored  much  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  A brief 
account  of  his  observations  is  published  in  the  “ Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Collections.” 

At'kins,  (John,)  born  at  Plaistow,  Essex,  in  England, 
entered  the  navy  as  surgeon  about  1703.  He  served  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  published  an  interesting 
work  entitled  “Voyage  to  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies,”  (1737,)  and  “The  Navy  Surgeon,  or  a Practical 
System  of  Surgery,”  (1737.) 

Atkins,  (Richard.)  See  Atkyns. 

Atkins,  (Robert,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
born  in  Somersetshire  about  1625.  He  preached  at 
Exeter,  and  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  Died 
in  1 68<;. 

At'kin-son,  (Benjamin  Andrew,)  an  English  Pres- 
byterian minister,  preached  in  London  about  1 7 1 5— 35> 
and  wrote  against  Popery. 

Atkinson,  (Henry,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  about  1786.  He  contributed 
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to  the  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Diaries,  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  “Newcastle  Magazine.”  Died  in  1831. 

At'kin-son,  (Henry,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
North  Carolina  about  1780.  Having  in  1820  been  made 
a brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the  Western  Army  at 
the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Indians 
under  Black  Hawk,  August  2,  1832.  Died  in  1S42. 

Atkinson,  (Theodore,)  a chief-justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  born  at  New  Castle  in  1697;  died  in  1 779- 

Atkinson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
Latin  poet,  was  rector  of  Islip,  where  he  died  in  1639. 
lie  left  in  manuscript  a Latin  tragedy,  entitled  “Man,” 
(“  Homo.”) 

At'kin-son,  (Thomas,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  about 
1800,  lived  in  Glasgow.  Died  in  1833. 

Atkinson,  (Thomas  Witlam,)  an  English  artist  and 
traveller,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1799.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, passed  about  seven  years  in  the  exploration  of 
Siberia,  and  published  “Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
a Narrative  of  Seven  Years’  Explorations  and  Adven- 
tures,” etc.,  (1858,)  and  “Travels  in  the  Regions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,”  (i860.)  Died  in  1861. 

At'kyns,  (John  Tracy,)  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1732.  He  was  appointed  cursitor 
baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1755.  His  “ Reports  of  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  Chancery  from  1 736  to  1 754” 
are  considered  good  authority. 

See  Foss,  “Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Atkyns  or  At'kins,  (Richard,)  an  English  gentle- 
man, born  in  Gloucestershire  about  1615,  raised  a troop 
of  horse  for  the  king  in  the  civil  war.  In  a work  “On 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Printing,”  (1664,)  he  attempted 
to  deprive  Caxton  of  the  credit  of  introducing  printing 
into  England.  (See  Caxton.)  Died  in  1677. 

Atkyns,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer  and 
judge,  a son  of  Edward  Atkyns,  who  was  a baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1621.  He  was 
knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  appointed 
a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1672.  Re- 
fusing to  be  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  corrupt 
court,  he  resigned  or  was  removed  in  1680.  After  the 
revolution  which  dethroned  James  II.  he  was  appointed 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1689.  Among  his  works 
are  an  “ Inquiry  into  the  Power  of  dispensing  with  Penal 
Laws,”  (1689,)  and  a “Defence  of  Lord  Russell’s  Inno- 
cency,”  (1689.)  Died  in  1709. 

See  Foss,  “Judges  of  England,”  vol.  vii. 

Atkyns,  (Sir  Robert,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
near  London  in  1646  or  1647.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  researches  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county 
in  which  he  resided,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  author  of 
“The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Glo’stershire,”  (1712.) 
Died  in  1711. 

See  “Biograpliia  Britannica.” 

At-lan'tl-des,  [Gr.’Ar2avr«5ef,]  the  daughters  of  Atlas, 
were  also  called  Hesperides,  Pleiades,  and  Hyades. 

At'las,  [Gr.  ’Ar/taf,]  a mythical  personage  represent- 
ed by  the  ancient  poets  sometimes  as  bearing  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  and  sometimes  as  the  keeper  of  the 
pillars  which  support  the  heavens.  Hesiod  calls  him  a 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene.  By  some  he  was  repre- 
sented as  the  leader  of  the  Titans  in  their  war  against 
Jupiter. 

Atlay,  (James,)  Bishop  of  Herefor  I.  He  was  born 
in  1817,  and  consecrated  bishop  in  1808. 

AtTee,  (Samuei,  John,)  an  American  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Lancaster  in  1780.  Died  in 
1 786. 

Atm  in,  St'man,  or  Atmff,  St'mS,  (i.e.  “soul,”)  called 
also  Paramhtmh,  (“  first  or  great  soul,”)  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  great  soul  of  the  world,  [in  German,  Wf.lt- 
sp.elf.,]  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas  as  the  original  or  pri- 
mary principle  of  nature.  This  idea  is  regarded  as  the 
germ  or  commencement  of  the  Brahminical  philosophy. 

See  Koppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,” p.  29. 

Atondo  y Antillon,  i-ton'do  e .in-til -yin',  (Don 
Isidoro,)  a Spanish  admiral  who  explored  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  planted  a colony  there  about  1682. 

See  Venegas,  “ Noticias  dc  la  California.” 


A-toa'sa,  [Gr.  ’A roaoa,]  a daughter  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia,  became  successively  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  of 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  1 lystaspes,  over  whom 
she  had  great  influence.  She  was  the  mother  of  Xerxes. 
According  to  Hellanicus,  she  was  the  first  person  who 
wrote  epistles. 

Atree.  See  Atreus. 

A'treus,  [Gr.  ’Arpt-uf;  Fr.  AtrUe,  i'tRi',]  an  ancient 
king  of  Mycenae,  supposed  to  have  been  a son  of  Pelops 
and  Hippodami'a,  and  father  or  grandfather  of  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus.  The  crimes  and  calamities  of  Atreus 
and  his  family  afforded  a prolific  subject  for  the  Greek 
poets  and  fabulists. 

A-tri'des,  [Gr.  ’ArpeaJijf,]  plural  A-tri'dae,  [’Arpez&zi,] 
a patronymic  from  Atreus.  In  the  singular  it  commonly 
designates  Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  the  two  bro- 
thers Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (See  Homer’s  “ Iliad,” 
passim.) 

A-tro-51-a'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  i-trot-se-i'nus,]  (Joan- 
nes,) a German  poet  and  botanist,  lived  at  Bale  and  Col- 
mar in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
a Latin  poem  on  “The  Peasants’  War  of  1525,”  (“Di 
Bello  Rustico  Anni  1525,”)  (published  in  1528,)  and  an 
edition  of  /Emilius  Macer  “On  the  Virtues  of  Plants.” 

A-trop'a-tes,  [Gr.  ’Arpo-aTr,r,[  a Persian  general, 
commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.C., 
and  was  made  Satrap  of  Media  by  Alexander,  330  B.C. 

Atropos.  See  ParcvE. 

At'syll,  (Richard,)  an  English  engraver,  worked  for 
Henry  VIII.  about  1510-40. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.” 

At'ta,  (Titus  Quintius,)  a Roman  dramatic  poet, 
wrote  comedies  about  80  B.c.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  have  been  preserved. 

At-ta-gi'nus,  [Gr.  ’Arraytvof,]  a Theban,  who  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
480  B.C. 

Attaignant,  i'tin'ySx  , (Pierre,)  a French  printer 
of  Paris,  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  printed  music 
with  movable  types.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Panzer,  “Annales  Typographicae.” 

Attaignant,  de  1’,  deh  li'tin'ySN',  (Gabriel 
Charles,)  a French  versifier,  born  in  Paris  in  1697,  be- 
came a canon  of  Rheims.  His  works,  comprising  songs, 
madrigals,  etc.,  were  published  in  four  volumes  in  1757. 
Died  in  1779. 

See  QuArard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Attdji.  See  Atajee.  , 

Attale.  See  Attalus. 

At'ta-li'a-tes  or  Attali'ata,  [Gr.  ’ATra/^;dn?c,]  (Mi- 
chael,) compiled  a compendium  of  law  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  eleventh  century. 

At'ta-lus,  [Gr.  ’ArraAof  ; Fr.  Attale,  i'til',]  a gene- 
ral of  Philip  of  Macedon,  was  uncle  of  Cleopatra  whom 
Philip  married  in  337  B.c,  At  a feast  which  followed 
this  event,  he  offended  the  prince  Alexander  by  a wish 
or  prayer  for  a legitimate  successor  to  the  throne.  Atta- 
lus insulted  or  injured  Pausanias,  who  complained  to 
King  Philip ; but  the  latter,  from  favouritism  to  Attalus, 
refused  to  give  him  redress.  This  offence  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias. 
Attalus  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Alexander,  in  3j6 
or  335  B.C. 

See  DionoRUS  Siculus,  book  XV i. : Justin,  books  ix.  and  xii. 

Attalus,  [Fr.  Attale,]  an  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  brother-in-law  of  Pcrdiccas,  was  one  of  the 
officers  left  with  part  of  the  army  in  Bactria  in  32S  B.c., 
and  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  invasion  of  India  in 
326.  In  321  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Pcrdiccas  in 
his  expedition  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  He  was  de- 
feated in  Pisidia  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antigonus  in  320 
B.c.  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

See  Arrian’s  “Anabasis.” 

Attalus  I,  King  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Eumenes  I.  in  241  b.c.  He  gained  a decisive  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  who  had  occupied  Galatia.  Before  the 
year  226  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  Asia  Minor 
west  of  Mount  Taurus.  As  ally  of  the  Romans  and 
/Etolians,  he  waged  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon  be- 
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tween  210  and  204.  In  200  B.c  he  met  at  Athens  a Ro- 
man embassy  and  formed  another  league  against  Philip. 
He  died  in  197  b.c.,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Eumenes  II.  Attalus  had  the  reputation  of  a just  and 
wise -ruler,  and  a very  able  general. 

See  Polybius,  “ History,”  books  iv.,  v.,  x.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxii., 
etc. ; Livy,  books  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxi.,  etc. 

Attalus  II.,  surnamed  Philadel'phus,  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  was  born  about  220  B.c.  He 
began  to  reign  in  159,  before  which  he  had  served  Eu- 
menes II.  as  general  and  ambassador  to  Rome.  He 
adhered  constantly  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  waged 
war  against  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  He  founded  Philadel- 
phia in  Lydia,  and  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Horace  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  flourishing  finances  of 
Attalus  in  the  phrase  “ Attalicis  conditionibus,”  (Ode  I. 
“Ad  Maecenatem.”)  Died  in  138  b.c. 

See  Polybius,  “ History,”  books  iii.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxx.,  xxxi. ; Livy, 
books  xxxv.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xlii.,  xlv. 

Attains  III.,  (Philome'tor,)  a nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
138  B.c.,  soon  after  which  he  murdered  many  of  his 
friends  and  relatives.  Having  been  seized  with  remorse, 
he  abandoned  public  affairs,  and  applied  himself  to  sculp- 
ture, and  to  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a book.  He 
died  in  133  B.c.,  having  made  a will,  in  which  the  Roman 
people  were  appointed  his  heirs. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xxiv. ; Justin,  book  xxxvi. 

Attalus,  a mathematician,  who  wrote  a commentary 
on  the  “Phenomena”  of  Aratus,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  between  162  and  128  b.c. 

Attalus,  a Greek  physician  of  the  second  century, 
A.D.,  was  a pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal school  called  Methodici,  (or  “Methodists.”) 

Attalus,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  unknown  date,  who 
executed  the  statue  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  at  Argos. 

Attalus,  an  able  and  eloquent  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  a teacher 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  very 
favourable  terms  and  quotes  a number  of  his  sayings. 
He  was  banished  through  the  influence  of  Sejanus. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Gneca.” 

Attalus,  a rhetorician  or  sophist,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a native  of  Laodicea.  He  settled  at  Smyrna, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Attalus,  a presbyter  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  condemned  for  Arianism,  381  a.d. 

Attalus,  (Flavius  Priscus,)  probably  an  Ionian  by 
descent,  was  a pagan  by  birth,  and  was  converted  to 
Arianism.  He  was  prefect  of  Rome  when  that  capital 
was  taken  by  Alaric  in  409  a.d.,  and  was  then  proclaimed 
emperor  by  Alaric  in  place  of  Honorius.  He  refused  the 
offer  of  Honorius  to  be  his  associate  in  the  empire.  In  410 
he  was  deposed  by  Alaric,  and  in  416  a.d.  was  banished  by 
Honorius  to  Lipari.  His  subsequent  fate  is  not  known. 

See  Sozomen,  “ Historia  Ecclesiastical”  Gibbon,  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  thetRoman  Empire.” 

Attalus,  (Martyn,)  one  of  the  Christians  put  to  death 
at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
177  a.d. 

Attameemee,  (or  Atamimi,)  an  Arabian  physician, 
a native  of  Jerusalem,  gave  much  attention  to  pharmacy 
and  materia  medica,  and  wrote  numerous  medical  works. 
He  was  living  in  Egypt  in  980  a.d. 

Attffr,  it-tiR',  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Co'gp 
(or  Kho'jah)  Attar,  was  nominally  the  vizier,  but  really 
the  ruler,  of  Ormuz  when  Albuquerque  first  arrived  before 
that  city.  He  successfully  resisted  until  his  death  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  take  Ormuz.  He  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  1513. 

Attardi,  Jt-taR'dee,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  theo- 
logian and  Augustine  monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  became  in  1738  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Sicily  and  Malta. 

Sec  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Attffr-Fereed-ed-Deen,  (or  Ferld-ed-Din,)  dt-tSr' 
f5h-reed'  ed-deen',  a celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Soofee 
doctrines,  was  born  in  a suburb  of  Nishapoor,  in  Kho- 
rassan,  about  1120  a.d.  He  wrote  forty  poetical  works, 
one  of  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  with  a 


memoir.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a soldier  of 
Jengis  Khan,  1221  a.d.,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Attavante,  dt-tl-vir/ti,  (Fiorentino,)  an  Italian 
illuminator  and  miniature-painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  worked  principally  at  Venice. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Attavanti,  iU-ta-viln'tee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  friar  and 
eloquent  preacher,  born  at  Florence  in  1419,  entered  the 
order  of  Servites,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account,  (1727.) 
Among  his  works  are  “ Compendium  of  Canonical  Law,” 
(“Breviarium  totius  Juris  canonici,”  1479,)  and  an  “Ex- 
position of  the  Penitential  Psalms,”  (1479.)  Died  in  1499. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

At-te'ius  surnamed  Przetexta'tus,  a grammarian, 
and  afterwards  called  Philologus.  He  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century  B.c.,  and  taught  many  noble 
Roman  youths,  and  prepared  a Compendium  of  Roman 
History  for  the  use  of  Sallust. 

Atteius  Capito.  See  Capito. 

Attendolo,  it-tSn'do-lo,  or  Attendoli,  at-ten'do-lee, 
(Dario,  di-ree'o,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 
Among  his  works  is  a treatise  on  the  Duel,  (“Duello 
diviso  in  tre  Libri,”  1560.) 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Attendolo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  priest, 
distinguished  as  a poet  and  a linguist,  was  born  at  Capua. 
In  the  dispute  respecting  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,” 
he  defended  that  poet  against  the  Academy  della  Crusca. 
He  left,  besides  other  works,  “Rime,”  (“Poems,”  1584.) 
Died  in  1592. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Atterbom,  Jt'ter-bom',  (Peter  Daniel  Amadeus,) 
a Swedish  poet,  born  in  East  Gothland,  or  in  the  county 
of  Christianstadt,  in  1790.  He  became  German  teacher 
of  Prince  Oscar  about  1820,  and  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Upsal  in  1828.  For  many  years  he  edited  the  “ Poetical 
Almanac,”  (“  Poetisk  Kalender.”)  His  poems  are  ad- 
mired for  grace  and  harmony.  He  first  introduced  son- 
nets and  octaves  into  Swedish  poetry.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  “The  Seers  and  Poets  of  Sweden,”  a contribu- 
tion to  literary  history,  in  five  or  six  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1841.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Brockhaus, 
“Conversations-Lexikon;”  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gene  rale.” 

Atterbury,  at'ter-ber-e,  (Francis,)  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, an  eminent  English  writer,  pulpit  orator,  and  politi- 
cian, born  at  Milton,  near  Newport-Pagnell,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  March,  1662,  was  a son  of  Lewis  Atterbury, 
noticed  below.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1680,  published  a Latin  version  of  Dryden’s  “Absalom 
and  Achitophel”  in  1682,  and  married  Miss  Osborn,  a 
relative  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  1690.  In  1691  he  be- 
came lecturer  at  Saint  Bride’s  Church,  London.  Having 
distinguished  himself  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  William  and  Mary 
about  1694.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  a witty  answer 
to  Bentley’s  “Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.” 
(See  Bentley  and  Boyle.)  He  wrote,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Wake,  “The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  Eng- 
lish Convocation  stated  and  vindicated,”  (1700.)  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  Dean  of 
Carlisle  in  1704,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1713. 

Atterbury  was  a zealous  Tory  and  Jacobite,  and  was 
intimate  with  Pope  and  Swift.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
politician,  and  would  probably  have  been  primate  if 
Queen  Anne  had  survived  a few  years  longer.  It  is  re- 
ported that  on  her  death  (1714)  he  urged  Bolingbroke  to 
proclaim  the  Pretender  James.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1722  on  a charge  of  being  engaged  in  plots  to 
restore  the  Stuart  family,  and  was  convicted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  May,  1723.  The  sentence  was  deprivation  of 
all  his  offices  and  benefices  and  banishment  for  life.  He 
retired  to  France,  and  continued  to  be  a favourite  agent 
and  adviser  of  the  Pretender.  He  died  in  Paris  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1732.  Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1740. 

According  to  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  reckoned  Atter- 
bury’s  sermons  among  the  best  in  the  language  for  style. 
“ He  is  the  glory  of  our  English  orators,”  says  Dod- 
dridge. “In  his  writings  we  see  language  in  its  strictest 


f “ k;  $ as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  II,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (S^'See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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purity  and  beauty.”  Among  his  works  is  an  eloquent 
vindication  of  Luther,  in  “An  Answer  to  some  Considera- 
tions on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Original 
of  the  Reformation,”  (1687.) 

See  his  “Epistolary  Correspondence,”  4 vols.,  1783,  edited  by  J. 
Nichols;  Thomas  Stackhouse,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Francis 
Atterbury,”  1727;  Hallam,  “Constitutional  History;”  Swtrr, 
“Four  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne;”  Kippis,  “ Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.” 

Atterbury,  (Lewis,)  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1631.  He  became  rector  of  Milton  or  Middleton 
Keynes,  in  Bucks,  about  1657,  and  retained  that  living 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Three  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  He  was  drowned  near  his  residence  in  1693. 

Atterbury,  (Lewis,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Newport-Pagnell  in  1656.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest’s  orders  in  1681,  and  elected  preacher  at 
Highgate  Chapel,  London,  in  1695.  He  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Queen  Anne,  who  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Shepperton.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Hornsey  in  1719,  but  continued  to  preach  at  Highgate 
until  his  death.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1699  and  in  1703.  Died  in  1731. 

Atterbury,  (Luffman,)  an  English  composer  of  glees 
and  songs,  born  about  1740;  died  in  1800. 

At'tl-cus,  [Gr.  ’Attikoc,]  a philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
school,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  175 
A.  d.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Atticus,  an  Athenian,  who  was  raised  from  indigence 
to  affluence  by  the  discovery  of  a vast  treasure  in  his 
house  or  land  near  Athens.  He  was  the  father  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus  the  rhetorician.  (See  Herodes.)  He  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  the  treasure  to  the  emperor 
Nerva,  who  answered  that  he  might  use  it  or  abuse  it  as 
he  pleased.  He  left  by  will  an  annuity  of  one  mina*  to 
each  citizen  of  Athens. 

Atticus,  a native  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  was  irregu- 
larly chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  406  A.D.,  in 
place  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  had  been  deposed.  Pope 
Innocent  refused  to  recognize  the  appointment ; but  they 
were  finally  reconciled.  He  wrote  a treatise  “ On  Faith 
and  Virginity,”  (“De  Fide  et  Virginitate,”)  not  extant. 
Died  in  425  a.d. 

Atticus,  (Dionysius,)  a Greek  rhetorician,  a native 
of  Pergamus,  lived  at  Athens  about  50  B.c. 

Atticus,  (Titus  Pomponius,)  a Roman  philosopher 
and  scholar,  celebrated  for  his  benevolence,  moderation, 
and  mediatorial  services,  was  born  in  109  b.c.  He  be- 
longed to  the  equestrian  order,  and  inherited  an  ample 
fortune.  On  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle  Quintus  Caecilius, 
he  assumed  that  name,  or  prefixed  it  to  his  original 
name.  During  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius, 
he  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  many  years,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  the  Athenians  by  his  munificence. 
He  returned  to  Rome  about  65  B.c.,  and  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  literature,  adhering  constantly  to  a reso- 
lution, which  he  had  formed  in  early  life,  to  accept  no 
public  office  and  to  maintain  neutrality  between  hostile 
parties.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  regularly  for  many  years,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Caesar,  Pompey’  Brutus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Augustus.  When  Brutus  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Italy,  Atticus  sent  him  a million  sesterces.!  He 
also  afforded  relief  to  the  wife  of  Antony  in  her  adversity. 
In  philosophy  he  favoured  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He 
wrote  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  entitled  “Annales,” 
comprising  a period  of  seven  centuries,  and  several  other 
works,  which  are  all  lost.  He  was  distinguished  for  fine 
literary  taste,  and  excelled  in  the  composition  of  epi- 
grammatic inscriptions.  His  daughter  Pomponia  (or 
Attica)  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  chief 
minister  of  Augustus,  and  his  granddaughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Many 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  are  extant.  Died  in  32  B.c. 

See  “Life  of  Atticus,”  by  Cornelius  Nepos;  Cicero,  “Letters 
to  Atticus,”  in  Middleton’s  "Life  of  Cicero;”  HOllemann,  “Dia- 
tribe in  T.  Pomponium  Atticuni,”  1S38:  Drumann,  “Geschicluc 
Roms;”  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 


* About  £4  of  our  money;  but,  owing:  to  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  that  age,  its  relative  value  was 
proha  ly  very  much  greater. 

t About  £8,333.  See  preceding  note. 
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At'tl-la,  [Gr. 'A rrtXac;  in  German,  Etzel,  £t'syl.  or 
Atzkl,  it's?!,)  a famous  heathen  conqueror,  chief  0/ 
the  Huns,  surnamed  THE  Scourge  of  God,  was  a 
son  of  Mundzuk  or  Mundzuccus.  About  432  A.D.  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  Roas  as  king  of  the  nomadic  Huns 
who  lived  in  Pannonia  and  north  of  the  Danube.  In 
a few  years  he  extended  his  domination  over  Scythia 
and  Germany.  He  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  in  447 
or  446,  defeated  the  armies  of  Theodosius,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  in  several  battles,  and  obliged  him  to  treat  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Marcian,  who  began  to  reign  in  450  A.D.,  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute,  and  said,  in  reply  to  the  messengers 
of  Attila,  “ I have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  iron  for  my 
enemies.”  The  haughty  barbarian  sent  to  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  and  West  a message  in  these  terms:  “Attila, 
my  master  and  thy  master,  commands  thee  to  prepare 
without  delay  a palace  for  his  reception.”  He  demanded 
in  marriage  Honoria,  a sister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
but  the  latter  refused  his  consent  Having  led  a large 
army  (estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand  men)  into 
Gaul,  he  was  defeated  in  a great  battle  by  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  and  Theodoric  the  Visigoth  near  Chalon-- 
sur-Marne  in  451  A.D.  Soon  after  this  date  he  invaded 
Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  he  ravaged  without 
meeting  any  resistance.  The  emperor  sued  for  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who,  in  a personal  inter- 
view with  Attila,  induced  him  to  grant  a truce  and  to  retire 
from  Italy.  He  died  in  Hungary  in  453  or  454  A.D.,  and 
was  buried  by  night.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  “the 
grass  could  not  grow  where  his  horse  had  passed.”  He 
left  sons  named  Ellac  and  Dengezic ; but  they  did  not 
inherit  his  abilities  nor  his  power.  Attila  is  the  hero  of 
many  old  German  legends  and  songs,  especially  of  the 
Niebelungen-Lied. 

See  Jornandes,  “ De  Rebus  Geticis ;”  “Attila,”  an  epic  poem, 
(with  notes,)  by  Rev.  William  Herbert,  1828  ; Gibbon,  “ Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. ; Calli- 
machus Experiens,  “ De  Gestis  Attila,”  1541 ; Juvencus  C.elius 
Callanus,  “Vita  Attila,”  1502:  J.  M.  Barbieri,  “La  Guerra 
d’ Attila,"  1568;  Fessler,  “Attila  Konig  der  Hunnen,”  1794:  Av.e- 
d£e  Thierry,  “Attila  dans  les  Gaules,”  1852;  Link,  “Ueber 
Attila  Konig  der  Hunnen,”  1780 ; Dr.  Houser,  in  the  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  (lend rale.” 

Attinghausen,  it'ting-how'zen,  a Swiss  patriot,  who 
was  landamman  of  the  canton  of  Uri  in  1306,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  federation  between  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden. 

Attiret,  S'te'rA',  (Claudf.  Fraxqois,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Dole  in  1728,  worked  at  Dijon.  By  order 
of  the  magistrates  of  Dole,  he  executed  a statue  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  first  erected  to  that  prince.  Died  in  1S04. 

Attiret,  (Jean  Denis,)  a French  painter  and  Jesuit, 
an  uncle  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Dole  in  1702.  He 
worked  at  Lyons  and  Avignon.  In  1737  he  went  to 
Pekin,  inconsequence  of  a request  from  the  French  mis- 
sionaries that  an  artist  should  be  sent  to  them.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Kien-Lung,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  his  palace  for  many  years.  Kicn- 
Lung  also  required  the  artist  to  accompany  him  in  a 
military  expedition  and  to  paint  the  battles  or  pomps 
which  he  witnessed.  Attiret,  from  motives  of  policy, 
conformed  to  the  Chinese  taste,  and  used  water-colours, 
or  distemper,  because  the  emperor  disliked  the  gloss  of 
oil-colours.  Died  at  Pekin  in  1768. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G-inerale.” 

Attius,  (L.,)  a Roman  poet.  See  Accius. 

At'to  or  Ac'to  [Fr.  Atton,  Ver-tjel-H-en'- 

sis,  a French  monk,  who  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Vcrcclli 
about  924  a.d.  His  works  were  published  in  1768. 

At'tucks,  (Crispus,)  a half-breed  Indian  or  mulatto, 
was  the  leader  of  the  mob  in  the  fray  known  as  the 
“ Boston  Massacre,”  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1770.  He  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  on  that  occasion, 
and  was  buried  with  much  pomp. 

Attumonelli,  it-too-mo-nel'lee,  (Michele,)  a dis- 
tinguished physician  and  medical  writer,  horn  at  Andria, 
in  Naples,  1753.  in  1799  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
an  extensive  practice.  Died  in  1826. 

Att'wff-ter,  (Russell)  a soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1762.  In 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  New  Haven  he  was  wounded 

short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  (it;  m?t;  nfit;  good;  moon; 
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and  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  but  recovered.  After  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was 
employed  by  the  friends  of  the  emperor  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  in  Northern  New  York,  which  they  in- 
tended as  a retreat  for  the  emperor  should  he  succeed  in 
making  his  escape.  But  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  English,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. Died  in  1851. 

Att'wood  or  At'wood,  (Thomas,)  an  English  judge, 
who  officiated  in  the  island  of  Dominica.  He  wrote 
“ Observations  on  the  true  Method’of  Treatment  of  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  the  British  West-India  Islands,”  (1790,) 
and  “ History  of  Dominica,”  (1791.)  Died  in  prison  for 
debt  in  1793. 

Attwood  or  Atwood,  (Thomas,)  a distinguished 
English  composer  for  the  church,  theatre,  etc.,  born 
in  1767,  was  a favourite  pupil  of  Mozart,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (George  IV.,) 
and  was  elected  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
1795,  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal  in  1796.  His 
anthem  “The  King  shall  rejoice,”  composed  for  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  was  much  admired.  He  be- 
came organist  to  the  chapel  royal  in  1837.  He  com- 
posed a number  of  popular  songs  and  glees,  among 
which  are  “The  Harp’s  Wild  Notes,”  and  “ In  this  Fair 
Vale,”  several  operas,  and  a grand  anthem  for  the  coro- 
nation of  William  IV.,  (1830.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

At'well,  (George,)  of  Cambridge,  England,  published 
a “Defence  of  Astrology,”  (1660,)  and  “The  Faithful 
Surveyor,”  (1662.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have 
expressed  a favourable  opinion  of  him. 

At'wood  or  Att'wood,  (George,)  an  English 
mathematician,  eminent  as  a lecturer  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, was  born  in  1745.  Pie  became  a Fellow  and  tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1784  he  published  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
Bodies,”  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  contained  the 
first  account  of  the  machine  since  called  by  the  name  of 
“ Atwood,”  by  which  the  laws  of  simply  accelerated  mo- 
tion are  verified.  Hij  “Dissertation  on  the  Construction 
of  Arches”  (1801)  is  a work  of  much  merit.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  he  was  financial  private  secretary  to 
William  Pitt.  Died  ip  1807. 

Atwood,  (William,)  an  English  constitutional  and 
political  writer,  was  chief-justice  of  New  York,  and  lived 
about  1700.  He  wrote,  besides  several  historical  or 
legal  treatises,  a tract  entitled  “ The  Superiority  and  Di- 
rect Dominion  of  the  Crown  of  England  over  the  Crown 
and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,”  (1704,)  which  was  answered 
by  James  Anderson. 

Atzel.  See  Attila. 

Aubais,  d’,  do'bi',  (Charles  de  Barchi — deh  biR'- 
she',)  a French  marquis,  noted  as  a patron  of  literature, 
was  born  near  Nimes  in  1686.  He  published,  with  Leon 
Menard,  “ Documents  for  the  History  of  P'rance,  with 
Notes,”  (“  Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir  a l’Histoire,” 
etc.,  3 vols.,  1759.)  Died  in  1777. 

Auban.  See  Saint-Auban. 

Aubenton.  See  Daubenton. 

Auber,  o'baiR',  a French  economist,  born  at  Rouen 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote 
several  able  reports  on  Agriculture,  Internal  Improve- 
ments, etc.,  as  secretary  of  the  “ Societe  d’Emulation” 
of  Rouen.  Died  in  1804. 

Auber,  (Daniel  Franqois  Esprit,)  an  eminent 
French  composer,  born  at  Caen  in  January,  1784,  was  a 
pupil  of  Cherubini.  His  first  production,  “ Le  Sejour  mili- 
taire,”  (1813,)  was  coldly  received,  but  his  comic  opera 
“La  Bergere  Chatelaine”  (1820)  was  a complete  suc- 
cess. In  partnership  with  Eugene  Scribe,  he  composed 
the  music  of  many  popular  operas  which  are  remarkable 
for  originality  and  grace.  Ilis  opera  “La  Muette  de 
Portici,”  (1828,)  commonly  known  as  “ Masaniello,”  had 
great  success,  and  is  called  his  master-piece.  “ In  this  are 
found,”  says  M.  Denne-Baron,  “ situations  strong  and 
impassioned,  rendered  with  admirable  energy,  nuances 
which  the  composer  has  seized  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
displaying  all  the  riches  of  a style  diversified  to  infinity.” 
Among  his  most  popular  comic  operas  are  “Fra  Dia- 
volo,”  (1830,)  “ I.estocq,”  (1834,)  “Le  Domino  noir,” 


( 1 S37,)  and  “HaydSe,”  (1847).  He  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  in  1829.  He  was  director  ot  music 
in  the  chapel  of  Napoleon  III.  His  last  opera,  the 
“ Reve  d’Amour,”  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  87, 
was  pioduced  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1869.  Died  in 

1871. 

Auberlen,  ow'ber-len,  (Samuel  Gottlob,)  a Ger- 
man composer  and  organist,  born  near  Stuttgart  in  1758. 
He  composed  symphonies,  cantatas,  duets,  and  music 
for  various  instruments.  About  1816  he  founded  a school 
for  choral  singing.  Fie  was  afterwards  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm.  Died  about  1830. 

See  S.  G.  Auberlen,  “ Leben.  Meinungeu,”  etc. ; Fetis,  “Bio- 
graphie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Aubernon,  o'bSR'ndN',  (Philippe,)  a French  admin- 
istrator, born  in  1757,  became  commissary  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps  in  1792.  Died  in  1832. 

Aubert,  o'baiR',  (Anais,  rt'n.V,)  Mademoiselle,  a 
French  dramatic  artist,  born  about  1800. 

Aubert,  (Augustin,)  a French  painter,  born  in  1781, 
lived  at  Marseilles.  He  painted  history,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  with  success.  Died  in  1832. 

Aubert,  (Esprit,)  born  near  Avignon,  was  the  author 
of  a dictionary  in  Latin,  with  synonyms  in  Greek  and 
French,  published  at  Lyons  in  1613. 

Aubert,  Father,  a Jesuit,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wrote  several  works, 
principally  on  natural  history. 

Aubert,  (Francois,)  a French  physician  and  medica. 
writer,  born  at  Dormans,  in  Champagne,  in  1695  > clieef 
about  1760. 

Aubert,  (Francois,)  acanon  and  religious  writer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1709.  Fie  wrote  a “Refutation  of  Belimire 
and  his  Oracles” — i.e.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  etc.,  (1768.) 

Aubert,  (Francois  FIubert,)  a French  advocate, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1720.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Stanislas 
Lecszinski,  King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine, ”(1769,) 
which  was  praised  by  Freron.  Fie  passed  about  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  service  and  at  the  court  of  this  prince. 

Aubert,  (Guillaume,)  an  eloquent  French  advocate, 
born  at  Poitiers  about  1534.  He  published  a fragment 
called  a “Flistory  of  the  Wars  waged  by  the  Christians, 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  against  the  Turks,”  (1559.) 
Died  about  1600. 

Aubert,  (Jacques,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Ven- 
dome.  He  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  the  Plague,”  (“  Libellus 
de  Peste,”  1571,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1586. 

Aubert,  (Jean  Louis,)  Abb£, a French  poet,  fabulist, 
and  critic,  born  in  Paris  in  1731,  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  “ Petites  Affiches,”  a journal,  which  he 
made  popular.  In  1756  he  published  a collection  of 
fables,  which  had  a European  reputation.  Voltaire 
found  in  them  philosophy  adorned  with  the  charms  of 
wit,  and  wrote  to  Aubert,  “You  have  the  merit  of  style 
and  of  invention  in  a department  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  have  been  said.  You  have  placed  yourself 
beside  La  F’ontaine.”  His  drama,  in  verse,  on  “The 
Death  of  Abel,”  was  less  successful.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  in  the  College  Royal, 
Paris,  in  1773.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Quekakd,  “La  France  Littiiraiic.” 

Aubert,  (Michel,)  a French  engraver,  born  in  Paris 
in  1700.  PTe  engraved  some  works  of  Rubens  and  of 
several  Italian  masters,  ..also  portraits  of  painters  for 
D’Argenville’s  work,  “The  Lives  of  the  Most  Famous 
Painters.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1757. 

Aubert,  (Pierre,)  a literary  French  lawyer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1642.  He  published  a new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Richelet’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,” 
(3  vols.,  1728,)  and  presented  to  the  city  of  Lyons  a large 
library  for  the  public  use.  Died  in  1733. 

Aubert,  (Pierre  Franqois  Olivier,)  a violoncellist, 
musical  composer,  and  author  of  a History  of  Music, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1765. 

See  F6tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Aubert,  Saint,  became  Bishop  of  Avranches,  in 
France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  lie 
founded  the  monastery  of  Mont  Saint-Michel,  on  a high 
rock  in  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye  des  Bois,  o'baiR'  deh  IS 
shss'nj'  d&  bwS,  (Franqois  Alexandre,)  a French  com- 
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piler,  born  at  Ernee,  in  Mayenne  or  Maine,  in  1699.  He 
published  “ Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Critical  Cor- 
respondence in  answer  to  the  Lettres  Juives ,”  (3  vols., 

1 739,)  a “ Military  Dictionary,”  and  other  dictionaries; 
also,  “ Critical  Letters  on  the  Romans,  English,  and 
French,”  (1743.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1784. 

Aubert  (or  Gaubert)  de  Puicibot,  o'baiR'  d?h 
pwe'se'bo',  a French  troubadour,  born  in  Limousin,  after 
a life  of  dissipation  entered  a monastery.  Died  in  1263. 

Aubert  de  Vertot.  See  Vertot. 

Aubert  de  Vitry,  d'baiR'  deh  ve'tRe',  (Francois 
Jean  Philibert,)  a French  writer  and  translator,  born 
in  Paris  in  1 765.  He  published  in  1 792  “ Studies  on  Edu- 
cation,” and  wrote  against  the  Jacobins  in  1793.  Dur- 
ing the  republic  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  he  filled 
several  civil  offices.  He  translated  “ Memoirs  of  Goethe” 
from  the  German,  (1823,)  and  several  works  from  the 
English.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Querard,  “La France  Litteraire.” 

Aubert  du  Bayet,  6'baiR'dii  bi'yi',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Annibal,)  a French  general,  born  in  Louisiana  in  1759. 
He  fought  under  La  Fayette  for  the  United  States,  and 
was  elected  in  1791  to  the  French  legislative  assembly,  in 
which  he  acted  with  the  popular  party.  Having  re-entered 
the  army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and 
in  1793  commanded  at  the  famous  siege  of  Mentz,  which 
he  surrendered  to  the  Prussians.  He  was  minister  of 
war  about  three  months  in  1795,  and  was  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  December,  1797. 

Aubert  du  Fetit-Thouars.  See  Du  Petit-Thou- 
ars. 

Aubertin,  o'bSR'tiN',  (Dominique,)  an  adjutant- 
general  in  the  French  army,  and  author  of  “ Memoirs 
on  the  War  of  La  Vendee,”  born  at  Luneville  in  1751 ; 
died  in  1825. 

Aubertin,  (Edme,  5dm,)  a learned  French  Protestant, 
born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1595,  became  minister  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris.  He  published  in  1629  “ The 
Conformity  of  the  Creed  of  the  Church  with  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  Relation  to  the  Eucharist,”  which  was  received 
with  favour  by  the  Protestants,  and  was  answered  by  the 
great  Arnauld.  Died  in  1652. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Aubert-Roclie,  o'baiR'  rosh,  (Louis,)  a French  phy- 
sician, graduated  at  Paris  in  1833,  and  passed  some  years 
in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In 
1839  he  published  a treatise  “On  the  Plague  and  Ty- 
phus of  the  East,”  in  which  he  argues  that  the  plague  is 
not  contagious. 

Aubery,  o'bRe',  (Antoine,)  a French  historical  wri- 
ter, born  in  Paris  in  1616.  He  published  a “ General  His- 
tory of  Cardinals,”  (5  vols.,  1642-49,)  a “ History  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,”  (1660,)  “Memoires  pour  l’Histoire  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,”  (2  vols.,  1660,)  and  a “ History 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  (2  vols.,  1695,)  which  Beuchot 
calls  glossed  over  ( fardee ) and  inexact.  Died  in  1695. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires.” 

Aubery,  (Claude,)  a French  physician,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Having  adopted  the  Reformed 
religion,  he  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  His  works,  on  religious  and  medi- 
cal subjects,  display  great  erudition.  Died  in  1596. 

Aubery,  (Jacques,)  a French  jurist  and  advocate, 
lived  at  Paris  between  1550  and  1600. 

Aubery,  (Jean,)  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  was  born  in  the  Bourbonnais  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  several  medical  works, 
and  a “ History  of  the  City  of  Autun.” 

Aubery,  (Louis,)  Sieur  du  Maurier,  (mo'rcA/,)  a 
French  historical  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
His  chief  work  is  “Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces,”  (“Memotrcs 
pour  servir  it  l’Histoire  de  Ilollande,”  etc.,  1680,)  which 
passed  through  many  editions  and  is  praised  for  its 
veracity  and  impartiality.  Died  in  1687. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,  deh  lo'bSs'ptn',  (Charles,)  Mar- 
quis de  Chatcauncuf,  and  Abbe  de  l’reaux,  a French 
diplomatist,  notorious  for  intrigues,  born  in  Paris  in  1580, 
was  a son  of  Guillaume  de  l’Aubespine.  After  he  bad 
served  in  several  foreign  missions,  he  was  appointed 


keeper  of  the  seals  in  1630.  He  is  censured  for  his 
severity  or  injustice  to  Marshals  de  Marillac  and  de 
Montmorency,  at  whose  trial  he  presided.  He  was  de- 
prived of  office  and  imprisoned  by  Richelieu  in  1633. 
Died  in  1653. 

Aubespine,  de  1',  (Claude,)  born  about  1508,  was 
secretary  of  state  and  finance  for  a long  period,  and 
was  employed  by  several  kings  in  important  diplomatic 
missions.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  of  his 
time.  He  left  a son  Guillaume.  Died  in  1567. 

Aubespine,  de  1’,  (GABRIEL,)  a brother  of  Charles, 
and  grandson  of  Claude,  noticed  above,  was  born  in 
1579.  He  became  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  1604,  and  dis- 
played much  learning  in  several  works,  one  of  which  is 
entitled  “On  the  Ancient  Rites  of  the  Church,”  (“De 
veteribus  Ecclesiae  Ritibus,”  1623.)  Died  in  1630. 

Aubespine,  del’, (Madeleine, ) adaughter  of  Claude, 
and  aunt  of  Gabriel,  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  talents, 
and  accomplishments.  She  wrote  some  poetical  and  prose 
compositions,  and  translated  Ovid’s  Epistles. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  dob'taiR',  (David  Bouchard — boo'- 
shiR',)  Vicomte,  a French  officer,  bom  at  Geneva,  of  a 
Protestant  family.  He  became  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Perigord  by  Henry  IV.  He 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  L’lsle  in  1598. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  (Franqois  d’EsparbeB  de  Lussan 
— des-piR'bi'  deh  lii'sflN',)  Vicomte,  a French  officer 
who  fought  for  Henry  IV.  in  the  civil  war,  became  a mar- 
shal of  France  in  1620.  Died  in  1628. 

Aubeterre,  d’,  (Joseph  Henri  Bouchard  dUspar- 
bez — boo'shiR'dSs'pi rTV^Marquis,  a French  general, 
born  in  1714,  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaign.^, 
became  marechal-de-camp  in  1748  and  lieutenant-general 
in  1 738.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Mad- 
rid, and  Rome,  and  proved  himself  an  able  negotiator. 
In  1783  he  was  made  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  178S. 

Aubignac,  d’,  do'bin'yik',  (Franqois  Hedelin — 
hid'liN7,)  Abbe,  a mediocre  French  critic  and  dramatist, 
a grandson  of  Ambroise  Pare,  born  in  Paris  in  1604. 
He  wrote  “ Pratique  du  Theatre,”  (1669,)  which,  says  La 
ITarpe,  “ is  a dull  and  tedious  commentary  on  Aristotle ;” 
“ Zenobie,”  a tragedy  in  prose,  (1647  ;)  and  epigrams  and 
brochures  against  Corneille  and  Menage.  Died  in  1676. 

Aubigne,  d’,  (Merle.)  See  D’Auhigne. 

Aubigne,  d’,  do'bitTyV,  (Theodore  Agrippa — 
i'gRe'pt',)  a French  Huguenot  historian,  warrior,  and 
poet,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  wit,  and  audacity,  was 
born  at  Saint-Maury,  in  Saintonge,  in  153a  He  was 
grandfather  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  is  reported  that 
he  translated  the  “ Crito”  of  Plato  in  his  eighth  year.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  a college  in  Geneva,  from 
which  he  ran  away  two  years  later.  He  fought  for  the 
Huguenots  in  1567  and  1568,  a few  years  after  which  he 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  prized  him 
highly  as  a partisan  and  companion  in  perilous  adven- 
tures, and  also  employed  him  in  negotiations.  He  some- 
times, however,  offended  Henry  by  his  bold  sarcasms 
and  epigrams.  In  1586  he  raised  a regiment  at  his  own 
expense  to  fight  against  the  League.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  at  the  battle  of  Contras,  (isSydand  was 
intrusted  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  custody  of  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  a competitor  for  the  crown.  In  1616  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  History  of  his  own 
Time,  entitled  “Histoire  universclle  depuis  l’An  1350 
jusqu’&l’An  1601,”  (3  vols.,  1616-20,)  which  is  his  greatest 
work.  A sentence  of  death  was  passed  against  him  by 
the  French  court  in  1621,  but  he  had  previously  escaped 
to  Geneva.  The  pretext  for  this  sentence  was  that  he 
had  used  the  materials  of  a ruined  church  to  repair  a 
fortress.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1630.  Among  his  works 
are  a satire  called  “Catholic  Confession  of  Sieur  de 
Sancy,”  “ Adventures  of  Baron  de  Focncste,”  a satirical 
romance,  (1617-20,)  and  interesting  autobiographic  me- 
moirs, (“Histoire  secrete  de  T.  A.  d’Aubigne,  ecrite  par 
lui-meme,”  (1729-31.) 

See  M.  A.  Sayous,  “Vic  d’Aubign£;M  Bavlr,  “Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary;”  Davila,  “ History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France;” 
“ Nouvellc  Biographic  Gdncralc.” 

Aubigne  de  la  Fosse,  d’,  do'bin'yl'  deh  15  fos,  (Na- 
than,) [called  in  Latin  Almn'eus  or  AlbinjB'us,]  a 
French  physician,  born  near  Pluviers  in  1601,  was  a son 
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of  Theodore  Agrippad’Aubigne,  (according  to  Beuchot  of 
the  “ Biographie  Universelle.”)  He  practised  at  Geneva, 
the  citizenship  of  which  he  obtained  in  1627,  and  pub- 
lished “Bibliotheca  Chemica  Contracta,”  (1654.)  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Aubigny,  d’,  do'bfcn'ye',  (Robert  Stewart,)  mar- 
shal of  France,  served  under  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  and 
was  made  a marshal  in  1514.  He  died  in  1544. 

Aubin.  See  Saint-Aubin. 

Aubin,  o'b&N',  (N.,)  a French  Protestant  minister, 
born  at  Loudun  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  took 
refuge  in  Holland  on  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
1685.  His  principal  work  is  “ Histoire  des  Diables  de 
Loudun,”  (1693,)  an  account  of  some  nuns  said  to  have 
been  possessed  by  devils. 

Anblet,  6'bUV,  (Jean  Baptiste  Christophe  Fusee 
— fii'zi',)  a French  botanist,  born  at  Salon,  in  Provence, 
in  1720.  He  passed  about  nine  years  (1752-61)  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  published  a list  of  plants  growing 
there.  In  1762  he  was  sent  by  the  government  as  apothe- 
cary-botanist to  French  Guiana,  in  which  he  collected 
many  specimens.  His  greatest  work  is  a description  of 
these,  with  figures,  “Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane 
Franjoise,”  (4  vols.,  1775,)  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
It  describes  nearly  four  hundred  new  species.  His  her- 
barium was  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Died  in  1778. 

See  “Biographie  M4dicale;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generaie.” 

Aubree,  5'bRi',  (Ren£,)  a French  general,  born  at 
Rennes  in  1763,  was  killed  at  Saragossa  in  1808. 

Aubrey,  aw'bre,  (John,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  born  at  Easton-Piers,  Wiltshire,  in  March, 
1626,  inherited  several  valuable  estates.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  a diligent  collector  of  lite- 
rary and  antiquarian  materials.  In  1656  he  was  a member 
of  the  club  of  Commonwealth’s  Men,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Harrington’s  “ Oceana.”  Soon  after  1666 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  law-suits  and  other  causes. 
As  a writer  he  shows  much  credulity,  particularly  in  his 
“Miscellanies,”  (1696,)  in  which  he  treats  of  omens,  ap- 
paritions, oracles,  knockings,  etc.  Anthony  Wood’s  ac- 
count of  Milton  was  transcribed  from  a manuscript  of 
Aubrey,  who  was  acquainted  with  that  poet.  Died  in  1697. 
He  left  in  manuscript  “The  Natural  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Surrey,”  which  was  published  in  1719,  and  valuable 
memoirs  of  English  poets,  etc.,  published  in  1813,  under 
the  title  of  “ Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.” 

See  “Memoir  of  John  Aubrey,”  by  John  Britton. 

Aubrey  or  Aw'brey,  (William,)  an  eminent  civil- 
ian, born  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  Wales,  in  1529 
or  1530,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding. 
He  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford 
in  1553,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  and  a master  in  chancery.  He  was 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  learning.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Tanner,  “ Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica.” 

Aubriet,  o'bRe'Jl',  (Claude,)  a French  painter  of 
flowers,  and  an  able  botanist,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne 
in  1651.  He  accompanied  Tournefort  to  the  Levant,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  added  to  the  collection  of  designs 
of  plants  on  vellum  commenced  by  Nicolas  Robert,  Re- 
signed the  plates  of  Sebastien  Vaillant’s  “Botanicon  Pa- 
risiense,”  (1727,)  and  illustrated  Tourncfort’s  “ Elements 
de  Botanique.”  Died  in  1743.  • 

See  Nagi.er,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Aubrion,  o'bReMN',  (Jean,)  a French  historian  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a burgess  of  Metz,  and  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  Metz  from  1464101500.”  Died  about  1500. 

Aubriot,  o'bRe'o',  (Hugues,)  a prevot  (provost)  of 
Paris,  who  fortified  and  drained  that  city  by  subterranean 
channels,  (/gouts,)  and,  by  his  strict  police,  made  some 
powerful  enemies,  who  prosecuted  him  for  heresy  and 
other  crimes.  He  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  in 
1381,  and  liberated  by  a party  of  insurgents  ill  1382.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

Aubrussel,  1’,  lo'bRii'sSl',  (Ignacf.,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  writer,  born  at  Verdun  in  1663  ; died  in  Spain  in  1730. 

Aubry,  o'bRe',  (Charles,)  a French  Latin  poet, 
flourished  about  1700. 


Aubry,  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  economist  and 
writer,  born  at  La  Ferte-Milon  in  1746;  died  in  1817. 

Aubry,  (Claude  Charles,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1773.  For  his  services  on  the 
Danube  in  1809  he  was  made  a general  of  brigade.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  construction  of  a bridge 
across  the  Berezina,  which  saved  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon’s army  retreating  from  Moscow.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  count  and  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
He  was  killed  at  Leipsic  in  1813. 

Aubry,  (Etienne,)  a successful  French  painter  of  por- 
trait and  genre,  born  at  Versailles  in  1745;  died  in  1781. 

Aubry,  (Francois,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  in 
Paris  about  1750,  became  in  1792  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  which  he  acted  with  the  Plaine.  He  protested 
against  the  proscription  of  the  Giiondists,  May  31,  1793, 
and  was  arrested  by  the  Jacobins.  In  April,  1795,  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  succeeded  Carnot  in  the  direction  of  military 
operations.  Among  the  acts  of  his  administration  was 
his  refusal  to  employ  Bonaparte,  who  solicited  a com- 
mand in  1795.  Aubry  belonged  to  the  party  which  was 
defeated  September  4,  1797,  and  he  was  deported  to 
Guiana.  Died  in  exile  about  1800. 

Aubry,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a French  jurist,  born  in 
1688  ; died  in  1739. 

Aubry,  (Jean,)  a French  alchemist  and  quack  doctor, 
practised  in  Paris  about  1650-60.  According  to  Gui- 
Patin,  he  was  merus  et  ignarus  nebula,  (an  “arrant  and 
ignorant  knave.”) 

Aubry,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a learned  French  Benedict- 
ine, born  near  Spinal  in  1736.  He  wrote  “The  Philo- 
sophic Friend,”  (“  L’Arni  philosophique,”  1776,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1809. 

Aubry,  (Jean  Fkanqois,)  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  a native  of  Luxeuil,  where 
he  died  in  1795.  He  published  a well-known  work 
called  “The  Oracles  of  Cos,”  (1778.)  He  was  a great 
admirer  of  Hippocrates. 

Aubry,  (Marie.)  See  Gouges. 

Aubry,  (Philippe  Charles,)  a French  translator  and 
poet,  born  at  Versailles  in  1744,  was  a teacher  of  lan- 
guages. He  published  the  “ Wit  of  Addison,”  (“Esprit 
d’Addison,”)  a French  version  of  Goethe’s  “Sorrows  of 
Werther,”  (1777,)  and  a volume  of  lyric  poems,  called 
“Le  Petrarque  Franfais,”  (1799.)  Died  in  1812. 

Aubry,  d’,  do'bRc',  or  Aubery,  d’,  dob' Re',  (Jean,) 
commonly  known  as  Abb£  Aubry,  an  ecclesiastic,  after- 
wards a physician  and  medical  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity,  born  at  Montpellier  about  1700. 

Aubry  de  Montdidier,  o'bRe'  deh  m6N'de'de-i',  a 
French  knight,  murdered  by  Richard  de  Macaire  in 
1371.  His  dog  pursued  Macaire  until  the  king  ordered 
that  the  affair  should  be  decided  by  a combat  between 
the  dog  and  the  suspected  assassin,  who,  having  been 
conquered  in  the  contest,  confessed  his  crime. 

Aubry  du  Bouchet,  o'bRe'  dii  boo'shi',  a deputy  of 
the  States-General,  and  originator  of  the  general  regis- 
try of  estates,  was  born  in  1740  at  La  Ferte-Milon,  in 
Aisne. 

Aubry -Lecompte,  o'bRe'  leh  k6Nt',  (PIyacinthe 
Louis  Victor  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  designer  and 
lithographer,  born  at  Nice  in  1797,  produced  lithographs 
of  “ The  Holy  Family,”  after  Poussin,  and  of  some  works 
of  Raphael,  among  which  is  the  Sistine  Madonna.  Died 
in  1858. 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Franqois,)  Due  de  Feuillade. 
See  Feuillade. 

Aubusson,  d’,  do'bii'sfiN',  (Jean,)  a troubadour  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  patronized  by  Frederick  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

See  Millot,  “ Histoire  litteraire  des  Troubadours.” 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Jean,)  a French  writer,  who  lived 
about  1550. 

Aubusson,  d’,  (Pierre,)  grand  master  of  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  of  French  family 
in  1423. ' He  entered  that  order  (at  Rhodes)  about  1450, 
and  was  employed  in  important  missions  to  Paris  and 
Rome.  In  1476  he  was  elected  grand  master.  He  for- 
tified Rhodes  and  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence  against 
Mahomet  II.,  who’ besieged  the  city  of  Rhodes  in  1480 
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with  an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
Turks  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  after  a severe  fight, 
in  which  Aubusson  was  wounded  in  several  places.  In 
1501  he  was  chosen  captain-general  of  a.league  of  Chris- 
tian princes  against  the  Moslems,  the  formation  of  which 
had  been  the  great  object  of  his  life.  This  enterprise 
failed,  partly  from  the  jealousies  of  the  allies.  Died  in 
1503- 

See  Bouhours,  “Histoire  de  Pierre  d’ Aubusson,”  1676;  “Nou- 
vclle  Biographic  Gcineniie.  ” 

Auchmuty,  a/mu-te,  (?)  [Scotch  pron.  An'moo-te,] 
(Robert,)  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  born 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  settled  in  Boston  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ The  Importance  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  British  Nation.” 
Died  in  Boston  in  1750. 

Auchmuty,  (Robert,)  a son  of  the  preceding.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  in  1768  became  judge 
of  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  1770  he  was  associated 
with  John  Adams  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston,  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  sided  with  the  royalists. 
Died  in  England. 

Auchmuty,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  a distinguished  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  tvas  born  in 
Boston  in  1725.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1742, 
studied  divinity  at  Oxford,  and,  on  returning  to  America, 
became  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
and  afterwards  had  charge  of  all  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  city.  Died  in  1777. 

Auchmuty,  a'mu-te,  (?)  (Sir  Samuel,)  a British  gen- 
eral, a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York  in  175$. 
He  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  United 
States,  1776-78,  after  which  he  was  employed  about 
twelve  years  in  India.  He  acted  as  adjutant-general  to 
the  army  in  Egypt  in  1801  and  1802.  Having  obtained 
in  1806  command  of  the  British  troops  in  South  Amer- 
ica, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  took  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Montevideo  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1807.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at 
Madras  in  1810,  and  captured  Java  in  1811.  In  1813  he 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a lieutenant-general. 
Died  at  Dublin  in  1822. 

See  “Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  a Small  British  Force  em- 
ployed in  the  Reduction  of  Montevideo,”  London,  1807. 

Auckland,  (George  Eden,)  Earl  of,  a son  of  Wil- 
liam Eden,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1784.  . On  his 
father’s  death  in  1814,  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in.  1835  sent 
to  India  as  Governor-General.  Among  the  important 
events  of  his  administration  was  the  disastrous  war 
against  the  Afghans,  (1838-39.)  He  was  recalled  in  1842. 
Died  in  1849. 

Auckland,  (William  Eden,)  Lord,  an  English 
diplomatist,  born  about  1750,  was  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1778  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted 
American  colonies  and  restore  the  British  dominion 
over  them.  In  1785  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  with  which  he  negotiated  a commercial  treaty. 
He  published  “ The  Principles  of  the  Penal  Laws,” 
(1771,)  a treatise  “On  the  Population  of  England,” 
(1786,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1814. 

Auclere,  5'klaik',  (Gabriel  An  null,)  a revolutionist, 
born  in  Argenton,  France,  about  1750,  sought  to  substi- 
tute paganism  for  Christianity.  Died  in  1815. 

Aucour.  See  Barrier  d’Aucour. 

Auda,  ow'd!,  (Domenico,)  a Franciscan  monk  and 
medical  writer,  born  near  Nice  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Audaeus,  au-dee'us,  [Gr.  Avdtzlof,]  or  Au'dI-us,  [Gr. 
A Mu>( ; Fr.  AudAe,  o'da',]  the  founder  of  a sect  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia.  Epipha- 
nius  ascribes  his  secession  from  the  church  to  persecu- 
tion which  his  zeal  against  the  luxury  and  vices  of  the 
clergy  had  provoked,  rather  than  to  heterodox  opinions. 

Aude,  od,  (Jean,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  or 
near  Apt  in  1755.  He  was  secretary  to  the  celebrated 
Buffon,  and  author  of  several  dramas.  Tic  is  said  to 
have  written  a Life  of  Buffon.  Died  in  1841. 

Audebert,  od'baiR',  (Germain,)  a French  lawyer 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Orleans  in  1518,  was  the  author 
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of  three  Latin  poems  in  praise  of  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  entitled  “ Venetia,”  (1583,)  “ Roma,”  (1585,)  and 
“ Parthenope,”  (1585.)  He  was  decorated  with  the  collar 
of  Saint  Mark  by  the  senate  of  Venice.  Died  in  1598. 

Audebert,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  an  eminent  French 
painter,  engraver,  and  naturalist,  was  lx>rn  at  Roche- 
fort in  1759.  He  first  attained  success  as  a miniature- 
painter,  and  afterwards  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
natural  history.  He  published,  in  1800,  a “ Natural  His- 
tory of  Apes,  lemurs,  and  Galeopitheci,”  with  sixty-two 
plates,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  printed  in 
oil-colours  by  a new  method  which  he  invented.  The 
description  and  engravings  of  this  work  are  highly  com- 
mended. His  costly  and  splendid  “History  of  Hum- 
ming-Birds, Fly-Catchers,  Jacamark,  and  Promerops” 
(1  vol.,  1802)  “is  regarded,”  says  Du  Petit-Thouars, 
“ as  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
appeared.”  He  died  in  1800,  leaving  unfinished  works 
on  birds,  which  were  edited  by  Vieillot  and  Desray. 

See  “ Biographie  Universelle Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encydo- 
p^dique  de  la  France.” 

Audebert,  Saint.  See  Aubert,  Saint. 

Audee.  See  Aud/eus. 

Audefroi  (od'fRwiP)  the  Bastard,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  troubadours  of  the  Langue  d’Oil  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  “ Romance.” 

Audenaerde,  Audenarde,  or  Oudenaerde,  van, 
pronounced  alike  vin  ow-deh-nir'deh,  (Robert,)  a Flem- 
ish portrait-painter  and  celebrated  engraver,  born  at 
Ghent  in  1663.  He  was  a pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta,  many 
of  whose  works  he  engraved.  He  painted  but  few  pic- 
tures. Died  in  1 743. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.” 

Audentius,  aw-den'she-us,  a Spanish  theological 
writer  of  uncertain  age,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  heretics. 

Audhumla,  (Au’Sumla,)  ow-thum'la  or  o-thum'ia, 
written  also  Audhumbla  and  CEJdumla,  [from 
“ desert,”  and  hum,  “ darkness,”]  a mythic  cow,  which, 
according  to  the  Norse  mythology,  came  into  existence 
simultaneously  with  the  giant  Ymir,  who  was  nourished 
by  her  milk.  She  licked  the  salt  frost-covered  rocks, 
and  there  came  forth  a mighty  being  called  Buri,  whose 
son  Bor  was  the  father  of  Odin.  Her  name  doubtless 
has  reference  to  the  primeval  chaotic  darkness  in  which 
she  arose. 

See  Thorpe’s  “ Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  L,  pp.  4 and  14a 

Audibert,  o'de'baiR',  an  antiquary,  bom  at  Toulouse 
about  1720,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  origin  of  that  city. 
Died  in  1770. 

Audibert,  (Louis  Francois  Hilarion — e'li  re'oN'.i 
a French  litterateur , born  at  Marseilles  about  179S,  was 
master  of  requests  several  years,  and  resigned  in  1S30. 
Among  his  works  is  a “ Melange  of  Literature  and  His- 
tory,” (1839.) 

Audibert,  (Urrain.)  a French  botanist,  born  at 
Tarascon  (Bouchcs-du-Rhone)  in  1789,  was  a pupil  of 
De  Candolle.  He  cultivated  a nursery  near  Tarascon, 
and  co-operated  with  Dunal  and  Requien  in  the  comple- 
tion of  “ Flore  du  Midi.”  He  took  an  important  part  in 
the  redaction  of  the  “ Nouveau  Duhamel”  and  “ Annals 
of  French  Agriculture.”  Died  in  1846. 

Audierue,  o'dc'iRn',  (Jacques.)  a French  geometer, 
born  at  Beauchamps  about  1710.  He  taught  mathematics 
in  Paris,  and  published  a “Treatise  on  Trigonometry,” 
(1756,)  and  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1765.)  Died 
about  17S5. 

AudifTred,  6'de'fRfd',  (J.  P.,)  a French  mathematician 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  joint  author  (with  F\  N. 
Babeuf)  of  a “Cadastre  perpetuel,"  (1789.) 

Audiffredi,  ow-d6f-fKa'dec,  (Giovanni  Battista.) 
an  astronomer  and  bibliographer,  bom  at  Saorgio,  near 
Nice,  in  1714,  resided  at  Rome,  lie  published,  besides 
other  works,  “Celestial  Phenomena  observed,”  (“  Phx- 
nomena  Coelestia  observata,”  1753-56.)  Died  in  1794. 

See  Dkcamtire,  “Histoire  He  l’Aslronomie  modcmc.” 

Audiffret,  o'de'fRj',  (Hercule,  fr'kiil',)  a French 
theologian,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1603,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  his  day.  His  “Ou- 
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vrages  de  Pigtfi”  (3  vols.)  were  published  in  1675.  Ht 
was  an  uncle  of  the  pulpit  orator  Fiechier,  whose  educa- 
tion he  directed.  Died  in  1659. 

Audiffret,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  geographer, 
bom  at  Marseilles  about  1658.  Died  in  1733. 

Audiffret,  (Polyeucte,)  a French  mom;  and  numis- 
matist, born  in  Provence  about  1750,  had  a rich  cabinet 
of  medals.  Died  in  1807. 

Audiffret,  d’,  (Charles  Louts  Gaston,)  Marquis, 
a French  financier  and  senator,  bom  in  1787.  His 
“Financial  System  of  France”  (1839)  was  much  es- 
teemed. He  was  appointed  a senator  in  1852. 

Audiffret  Pasquier,  (Edme  Arnand  Gaston,) 
Due  d’,  a French  republican  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in 
I XI 6.  His  political  views  may  be  described  by  saying 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Right  Centre,  but  at  the  end  of 
1875  he  crossed  over  to  the  Left  Centre.  He  was  elected 
Presidentof  the  French  Senate  on  the  13th  March,  1876, 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  the  beginning  of  1079. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 

Audigier,  a French  historical  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  wrote  a work  on  the  Origin  of  the  French, 

(1676.1 

Audigier,  a French  historian  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, born  at  Clermont,  was  the  author  of  a History  of 
Auvergne,  which  remains  in  manuscript. 

Audiguier,  d’,  do'de'ge-i',  (Vital,  ve'til',)  Sieur 
de  la  Menor,  (mi-noR',)  a French  writer,  born  near 
Villefranche,  Guienne,  about  1570.  He  fought  for  Henry 
IV.  in  several  campaigns  against  the  League.  He  gained 
an  extensive  but  transient  reputation  by  his  novels,  verses, 
and  other  works,  among  which  are  “ La  Philosophic  sol- 
dade,”  (1604,)  and  “ The  Portrait  of  the  World,”  (“  Pour- 
trait  du  Monde,”  1604.)  His  versions  of  Cervantes’s 
Tales  (“Novelas,”  1618)  were  included  by  the  French 
Academy  among  the  best  specimens  of  French  writing. 
He  was  assassinated  about  1625,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1630. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Goujet, 
“ Bibliothique  Francaise.” 

Audin,  o'ddN',  (J.  M.  V.,)  a French  historian  and 
biographer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1793,  became  a resident  of 
Paris.  Among  his  chief  works  are  a “ History  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Luther,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and  a “ His- 
tory of  Leo  X.  and  his  Age.”  Died  in  1851. 

See  Qi.Lrard,  “La  France  I-itteraire. ” 

Audinot,  o'de'mV,  (Nicolas  Medard — mi'dtR',)  a 
French  actor  and  writer  of  plays,  born  at  Nancy  about 
1740  ; died  at  Paris  in  1801. 

Audin-Rouviere.o'ddN'roo've-aiR',  (Joseph  Marie,) 
a French  physician,  born  at  Carpentras  in  1764,  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris.  He  published  “ La  Medecine  sans 
Medecin,”  (“  Physic  without  a Doctor,”  1794,)  which  was 
very  popular  and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
He  vended  a medicine  called  “Grains  of  Life,”  (“Grains 
de  Vie.”)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Qlerard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Audius.  See  Audzeus. 

Audley,  awd'le,  originally  de  Aldithley,  (Henry, 
the  first  of  the  line  of  Lords  Audley.  He  supported 
John  in  his  contest  with  the  barons,  and  otherwise  took 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  his  time. 

Audley,  (James,)  Lord,  son  and  successor  of  the 
receding,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  support  of  Henry 
II.  against  the  barons  and  the  Welsh  rebels.  Died 
about  1272. 

Audley,  (James,)  Lord  Audley  of  Helegh,  an  English 
nobleman,  born  about  1314,  has  been  confounded  with 
Sir  James  Audley,  noticed  below.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  of  Edward  III.  Died  about  1386. 

Audley  or  Audeley,  (Sir  James,)  a chivalrous  at- 
tendant of  the  Black  Prince,  and  one  of  the  original 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  displayed  signal 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  ( 1356,)  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded.  The  Black  Prince  immediately  re- 
tained him  as  his  own  knight,  and  several  years  later 
appointed  him  governor  of  Aquitaine.  Died  in  1369. 
The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  in  1344. 

Audley  or  Awdeley,  (John,)  a noted  English  printer, 
who  lived  about  1570,  was  the  reputed  author  of  several 
ballads  and  short  poems. 


Audley,  (Thomas,)  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in  Essex  about  1488. 
He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
1529,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1532,  and  lord 
chancellor  in  1533.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  is  censured  for  his  servile  compli- 
ance with  the  arbitrary  will  of  Henry  VIII.  in  that  affaii 
and  in  other  proceedings.  He  was  created  Baron  Aud- 
ley of  Walden  in  1 538.  Died  without  male  issue  in  1544. 

See  Fuller,  “History  of  the  Worthies  of  England;”  Lord 
Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  Foss,  “The  Judges 
of  England.” 

Audoin.  See  Alduin. 

Audoin  de  Chaignebrun,  od'wiN'  deh  shitn'bRuN', 
(Henri,)  a French  physician  and  medical  writer,  born 
in  1714  ; died  in  1781. 

Au-do'le-on,  [Gr.  ArxioXeov,]  a king  of  the  Paeonians, 
reigned  about  300  B.c. 

Audouard,  oTIoo-Sr',  (Mathieu  Franqois  Max- 
ence — mtk'sfiNss',)  a French  physician,  born  at  Castres, 
in  Tarn,  in  1776.  He  served  for  many  years  as  physician 
in  the  army.  About  1822,  the  legislature  voted  him  an 
annual  pension  of  two  thousand  francs.  He  wrote  treat- 
ises on  intermittent  fevers  and  on  the  yellow  fever,  (1807 
-24.)  Died  in  1856. 

Audouin,  o'doo4N',  (Franqois  Xavier,)  a French 
revolutionist  and  economist,  born  at  Limoges  in  1766. 
He  was  commissioner  in  La  Vendee  about  1792,  and 
during  the  republic  was  a judge  of  the  court  of  cassation. 
He  wrote  a treatise  “ On  Maritime  Commerce  and  its 
Influence  on  the  Power  and  Riches  of  States,”  (1800,)  and 
a “ History  of  the  Administration  of  the  War,”  (4  vols., 
1811,)  which  are  commended.  Died  in  1837. 

Audouin,  (Jean  Victor,)  an  eminent  French  ento- 
mologist and  comparative  anatomist,  born  in  Paris  in 
April,  1797,  was  educated  as  a physician.  He  began  in 
1818  to  contribute,  to  various  journals  and  the  Trans- 
actions of  Societies,  numerous  and  valuable  treatises  on 
insects,  which  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Cuvier. 
He  was  associated  with  Milne-Edwards  in  researches 
upon  the  Crustacea  and  Annelida.  In  1827  he  married 
a daughter  of  Alexandre  Brongniart.  He  succeeded 
Latreille  as  professor  at  the  Museum  in  1833,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1838.  Among 
his  chief  works  is  a “ History  of  Insects  which  infest  the 
Vine,  especially  the  Pyrale,  etc.,”  (1840-43.)  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Annales  des  Sciences  natu- 
relles,”  and  left  in  manuscript  several  volumes  on  the 
economy  of  insects  when  he  died,  in  November,  1841. 

See  “Flo  ges  de  J.  V.  Audouin,”  par  MM.  Serres,  Chevreul, 
and  Milne-Edwards,  in  the  “Annales  des  Sciences  naturelles;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale.” 

Audouin,  (Pierrf.,)  a skilful  French  engraver,  born 
in  Paris  in  1768.  He  engraved,  for  Laurent’s  “Collec- 
tion du  Musee,”  “La  belle  Jardiniere”  of  Raphael,  the 
“Jupiter  and  Antiope”  of  Correggio,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1822. 

Audouin  de  Geronval,  o'doo-iN'  deh  zh&'riN'vtl', 
(Maurice  Ernest,)  a French  writer  and  economist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1802,  was  secretary  of  the  Academie  de 
l’lndustrie.  He  wrote,  besides  several  historical  treat- 
ises and  tales,  a “Project  of  a Model  Farm,”  adopted 
by  the  Institute  in  1830.  Fie  is  said  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  a model  farm.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Liueraire.” 

Audoul,  o'dool',  (Gaspard,)  an  advocate,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  born  in 
Provence  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  wrote  a work  upon  the  origin  and  powers  of  the 
regale. 

Audra,  o'dRf',  (Joseph,)  a French  abbe  and  histo- 
rian, born  at  Lyons  about  1712,  was  a friend  of  Voltaire. 
He  became  professor  of  history  at  Toulouse  about  1768, 
and  published  a “General  Flistory  from  the  Time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Day,”  (1  vol.,  1770,)  which 
was  eulogized  by  Voltaire,  but  censured  as  irreligious 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Brienne,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
office.  His  chagrin  on  this  account  induced  a brain- 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1770. 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondancc,”  and  Grimm,  "CorresiMin- 
dance.” 
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Audrade,  o'dRtd',  [Lat.  Audra'dus,]  called  Mod'- 
icus,  a French  visionary,  who  professed  to  he  inspired, 
lie  wrote  a poem  called  the  “ Fountain  of  Life,”  (“F’ons 
Vitas.”)  Died  about  854  a.d. 

Audran,  o'dRdN',  (BenoIt,)  an  eminent  F'rench  de- 
signer and  engraver,  a son  of  Germain,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1661,  and  became  a pupil  of  his  uncle  Girard  Audran. 
Among  his  best  works  are  “ The  Seven  Sacraments,” 
after  Poussin,  and  “ The  Brazen  Serpent,”  after  Le 
Brun.  lie  also  engraved  some  works  of  Raphael,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  other  Italians.  He  was  patronized  by 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1721. 

Audran,  (Charles,)  a French  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1594,  studied  in  Rome.  He  engraved  prints 
after  Titian,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  other  Italian 
masters.  Died  in  1674. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  a mediocre  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1592,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  set- 
tled at  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1677,  leaving  three  sons, 
Germain,  Girard,  and  Claude,  all  distinguished  engravers 
or  painters. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1639  or  1640,  was  a painter  of  history.  He 
assisted  Le  Brun  in  his  “ Battles  of  Alexander,”  and  was 
an  imitator  of  his  style.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Paris  in  1675,  and  became  a professor  in 
the  same  in  1681.  Among  his  chief  works  is  “The 
Miracle  of  the  Five  Loaves.”  Died  in  1684. 

Audran,  (Claude,)  eldest  son  of  Germain,  a painter 
of  grotesque  subjects,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658.  Died 
in  1734. 

Audran,  (Germain,)  an  engraver,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1631,  was  a son  of  Claude  I.  He  worked  at  his  native 
city,  and  died  in  1710,  leaving  four  sons,  Claude,  Benoit, 
Jean,  and  Louis,  who  were  artists. 

Audran,  (Girard  or  GiiRard,)  regarded  by  some 
as  the  greatest  historical  engraver  that  ever  lived,  was 
a son  of  Claude  I.,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640. 
After  he  had  received  instruction  from  his  father,  he 
studied  several  years  in  Rome,  where  he  designed  an- 
tique statues,  copied  with  the  crayon  some  works  of 
Raphael,  and  became  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He 
returned  to  Paris  about  1670,  and  was  appointed  en- 
graver to  the  king,  for  whom  he  engraved  Le  Bran’s 
“ Battles  of  Alexander.”  These  are  Audran’s  master- 
pieces. Among  his  other  works  are  two  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  (the  “ Death  of  Ananias”  and  “ Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas at  Lystra,”)  “ Coriolanus,”  after  N.  Poussin,  and 
the  “ Martyrdom  of  Saint  Agnes,”  after  Domenichino. 
The  point  and  graver  in  his  hand  assumed  the  powers 
of  the  pencil.  By  a bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  he  gave  to  his  works  the  harmony  and  effect  of  a 
picture  in  which  the  colours  of  objects  are  finely  distin- 
guished. He  published  a work  called  “The  Propor- 
tions of  the  Human  Figure,”  (1683.)  Died  in  1703. 

See  Fontenai,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;”  Strutt,  “Diction- 
ary of  Engravers;”  Huber,  “ Manuel  des  Amateurs Nagler, 
“Neues  Augemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Audran,  (Jean,)  son  of  Germain,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1667,  was,  next  to  Girard,  the  most  eminent  artist  of  this 
family,  and  was  a pupil  of  his  uncle  Girard.  He  en- 
graved after  more  than  fifty  eminent  painters,  among 
whom  are  Poussin,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  and  Van  Dvck. 
“The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  after  Poussin,  is  called 
his  master-piece.  Among  his  best  works  are  “ Galatea,” 
after  C.  Maratta,  and  “The  Victories  of  Alexander,” 
after  Le  Brun.  lie  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king 
in  1707.  Died  in  1756. 

See  Fontenai,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;”  Huber,  “Manuel 
des  Amateurs.” 

Audran,  (Louis,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1670,  was  a skilful  engraver.  He  studied  with 
his  uncle  Girard  in  Paris.  Among  his  works,  which  are 
not  numerous,  is  “The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,” 
after  Le  Brun.  He  died  prematurely  in  1712. 

See  Huber,  “Manuel  des  Amateurs.” 

Audran,  (Prosper  Gabriel,)  a French  lawyer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1744.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University,  and  wrote  a Hebrew  and  Arab  grammar. 
Died  in  1819. 


cian  and  writer,  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Robespierre. 
He  became  a warm  but  humane  partisan  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution,  and  a member  of  the  Convention, 
in  which  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  with  a 
respite.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Quimper-Corentin  in 
1798,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  Chouans  (royalists)  in 
1800.  He  left  a treatise  on  national  education,  and  an 
“Apology  for  Religion  against  Pretended  Philosophers,” 
( 1 797-) 

Audren  de  Kerdrel,  o'dv.bs'  deh  keR'dR?!',  (Jean 
Maure  — mor,)  a French  monk,  author  of  a History  of 
Bretagne,  (1707.)  Died  in  1725. 

Audri.  See  Audry. 

Audrichi,  ow-dRce'kee,  (Evf.rardo,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  taught  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  published  a collection  of  Latin  plays, 
and  a work  on  Antiquities. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Audry,  Audri,  o'dRe',  or  Aldric,  ii'dRik',  [Lat. 
Aldri'cus,)  Saint,  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  about 
775,  became  Archbishop  of  Sens.  Died  in  840. 

See  “Vita  Sancti  Aldrici;”  Mor£ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historiqut 

Audry  de  Puyraveau,  o'dRe'  deh  pn-e'ft'vS*, 
(Pierre  Franqois,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  at 
Puyraveau  in  1783.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1827,  boldly  avowed  himself  a republican, 
and  was  a leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  His  manufactory  in  Paris  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  insurgents,  whose  efforts  he  directed  with  great 
efficiency.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  to  nomi- 
nate La  Fayette  as  commander  of  the  national  guard. 

Au'du-bon,  (John  James,)  an  American  ornitholo- 
gist of  great  eminence,  born  in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1 780.  He  was  the  son  of  a French  naval  officer 
who  settled  as  a planter  in  Louisiana.  He  manifested  in 
childhood  a passion  for  observing  the  habits  of  birds. 
Educated  partly  in  Paris,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  studied  design  in  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
painter  David.  Having  returned  to  America  about  179S, 
he  inherited  from  his  father  a good  farm  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  married.  About  1810  he  commenced  a 
series  of  excursions  through  the  vast  primeval  forests, 
which  he  explored  alone,  and  in  which  he  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  for  many  years.  He  pro- 
duced coloured  designs  of  all  the  birds  he  could  find, 
being  impelled  to  this  pursuit  by  his  love  of  nature 
rather  than  an  ambition  to  make  himself  famous.  He 
removed  to  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  re- 
sided for  several  years  with  his  wife  and  children. 

In  1826  he  went  to  England,  and  began  in  London  the 
publication  of  a great  work  on  ornithology’.  He  visited 
France  in  1828,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by- 
Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  other  savants.  He  obtained 
numerous  subscribers,  at  one  thousand  dollars  a copy,  for 
his  magnificent  work  entitled  “ The  Birds  of  America,” 
in  folio,  illustrated  with  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  plates  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  species  of 
birds  of  the  natural  size,  beautifully  coloured,  (1830-39.) 
It  consists  of  five  volumes  of  engravings  designed  by  him- 
self, and  five  volumes  of  letter-press. 

C uvier  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  work  “ is  the  most 
magnificent  monument  that  art  has  ever  erected  to  orni- 
thology,” (“ C'est  le  plus  maptifique  monument  que  T art 
ait  encore  ilevl  t)  r orttithoHogu.)  Audubon  returned  to 
America  in  1830,  after  which  he  explored  the  coasts, 
the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains  from  Labrador 
and  Canada  to  Florida.  He  visited  England  again,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  “ Birds  of  America.” 
He  also  published  his  “ Ornithological  Biography,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Habits  of  the  Birds  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  accompanied  by  a Description  of  the 
Objects  represented  in  the  Work  entitled  The  Birds  of 
America,”  (Edinburgh,  5 vols.,  1831-39.)  Having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  homeward  for  the  last  time  about  1840,  he 
settled  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  New  York.  He  pub- 
lished a popular  and  cheaper  edition  of  his  “ Birds  of 
America,”  (7  vols.  8vo,  1844,)  and  “The  Quadrupeds 
of  North  America,”  (3  vols.  of  letter-press  and  3 vols. 
of  plates,  1846-50.)  In  the  latter  work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sons  Victor  Gifford  and  John  Woodhouse. 

To  excellent  skill  in  designing  natural  objects  he  added 
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an  admirable  talent  for  describing  them  in  graphic  lan- 
guage. His  character  is  eulogized  by  Professor  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  following  terms:  “The  hearts  of 
all  warmed  towards  Audubon,  who  were  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sacrifices  that  must 
have  been  encountered,  endured,  and  overcome  before 
genius  could  have  embodied  these,  the  glory  of  its  in- 
numerable triumphs.  . . . The  man  himself  is  just  what 
you  would  expect  from  his  production,  full  of  fine  enthu- 
siasm and  intelligence,  most  interesting  in  his  looks  and 
manners,  a perfect  gentleman,  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him  for  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  his  nature. 
He  is  the  greatest  artist,  in  his  own  walk,  that  ever  lived.” 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  in  January,  1851. 

See  articleon  “American  Ornithology”  in  the  “ London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  July,  1832;  Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America;” 
Dunlap,  “ History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design,” 
etc.,(vol.  ii.  chap,  xxviii. ;)  “ Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles  ; 
Rev.  C.  C.  Adams,  “Journal  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  J.  J.  Audu- 
bon “Audubon  the  Naturalist  in  the  New  World,”  by  M rs.  Horace 
Saint  John,  London,  1856;  “Democratic  Review”  for  May,  1842. 

Audwin.  See  Aldwin. 

Auenbrugger  vou  Auenbrug,  ow'en-bRobc/ger  fon 
ow'en'bRooG,  (called  Aveubrugger  by  French  and 
English  writers,)  (Leopold,)  a German  physician,  who 
invented  percussion  as  a means  of  detecting  diseases  of 
the  thorax  or  lungs,  was  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1722. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Spanish  hospital  of  Vienna. 
He  announced  his  great  discovery  in  his  “ Inventum 
novum  ex  Percusiione  Thoracis  humani,”  etc.,  (Vienna, 
1761.)  This  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes 
in  1824.  He  also  wrote  two  treatises  on  insanity.  Died 
in  1809. 

Auer,  (Alois,)  Diiector  of  the  National  Printing 
Office  at  Vienna,  bora  in  1813.  He  received  his  present 
appointment  in  1841. 

Auer,  (Anton,)  considered  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent school  of  Bavarian  porcelain-painters,  was  born  at 
Munich  in  1778.  He  was  panonized  by  Prince  Lud- 
wig, (afterwards  king.)  Died  in  1814. 

Auer,  (Johann  Paul,)  a dis  inguishcd  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1636,  and 
died  in  1687. 

Auerbach,  (Berthoi.d,)  a popular  German  author, 
born  of  Jewish  parenis  at  Nord-tetten,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
in  1812.  He  published  “ Spinoza,”  ahistorical  romance, 
in  1837,  “The  Poet  and  Merchant,” a novel,  (1839,)  and 
“The  Cultivated  Citizen,”  (“  Der  gebildete  Burger,” 
1842.)  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  h's  “Village 
Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,”  (Schwarzwiilder  Dorfges- 
chichten,”  2 vols.,  1843,)  which  were  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages.  His  novel  entitled  “ Auf 
den  Hohen  ” (“On  the  Heights”)  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Two  of  his  later  works  are  “Das 
Laudhaus  am  Rhein  ” and  “ Waldhied.”  He  died  in 
1882,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  celebrating  his 
70th  birthday  throughout  Germany. 

Auersperg,  von,  (Anton  Alexander,)  Count,  a 
German  poet,  whose  assumed  name  is  Anasta'SIUS 
Grun,  was  born  at  Laybach  in  1806.  He  has  published 
successful  poems,  among  which  are  the  “ Der  letzte 
Ritter,”  (1830,)  and  “ Spaziergange  eines  Wiener 
Poettn,”  (1831.) 

Auersperg,  von,  (Herbard,)  Baron,  was  famous 
as  the  delender  of  Germany  against  tire  Turks.  Born  in 
1525;  killed  in  battle  in  1575. 

Auersperg,  (Adolph  Wilhelm  Daniel,)  Prince, 
Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  bora  in  1821.  His  political 
career  commenced  in  1867,  when  he  became  a member  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet.  Previous  to  that  date  he  had  served 
in  the  army.  He  was  speedily  appointed  President  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  and  continued  as  such  till  1870. 
In  that  year  he  was  made  Governor  of  Salzburg,  and  in 
1871,  on  the  retirement  of  Count  Beust,  became  Prime 
Minister. 

Auffenberg,  von,  fon  owf'fen-bSRG',  (Joseph,)  Frei- 
herr, a German  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Freiburg,  in 
Brisgau,  in  1798.  After  serving  in  the  army  of  Baden, 
he  settled  in  Baden  about  1836,  and  received  the  title  of 
marshal  of  the  court  ( hoffmarschall ) of  the  grand  duke 
in  1839.  His  principal  works  are  “ The  Alhambra,”  a 


dramatic  poem,  (3  vols.,  1829-30,)  and  “Louis  XI.  in 
Peronne.”  Died  in  1857. 

Auffmann,  owf'mfin,  (Joseph  Anton  Xaver,)  a Ger- 
man organist  and  composer,  born  about  1720;  died  in 
1778. 

Auffray,  oTr V,  (Jean,)  a French  political  economist, 
who  considered  the  art  of  printing  an  injury  to  litera- 
ture, but  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade.  Born  at  Paris 
in  1733  ; died  in  1788. 

Auffschnaiter,  owf'shni'ter,  (Benedict  Anton,)  a 
German  musician,  lived  at  Passau  about  1700. 

Au-fid'I-us,  (Cneius,)  a Roman  quaestor  in  1 19  B.C., 
and  tribune  in  114.  He  was  the  author  of  a Greek  his- 
tory of  Rome. 

Aulreclit,  (Theodor,)  an  Orientalist,  bom  in  1822. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  etc.,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1862,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  works  bearing  on  Oriental  literature. 

Aufrere,  o'frair',  (Anthony,)  an  English  writer,  who 
translated  a number  of  works  from  the  German  of  Goethe 
and  others,  and  the  editor  of  the  “ Lockhart  Letters,”  was 
born  at  Norfolk  in  1756,  and  died  at  Pisa  in  1833. 

Aufreri,  o'fR,Vre',  (Etienne,)  a distinguished  French 
jurist,  who  wrote  on  civil  and  canon  law.  He  became 
the  official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1483.  Died 
about  1510. 

Aufresne,  o'fRtn',  (Jean  Rival — re'vtl',)  an  eminent 
French  actor,  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1709,  and  died  in 
Russia  (where  Catherine  II.  gave  him  a distinguished 
reception)  in  1806. 

Augaron,  o'gf/r6N/,  (Jacques,)  a French  surgeon, 
employed  by  the  King  of  Navarre  about  1570. 

Auge,  d’,  dozh,  [Lat.  Auge'tius,]  (Daniel,)  a French 
philologist  and  writer,  born  at  Villeneuve-l’Archeveque  ; 
died  about  1595. 

Augeard,  o'zhfR',  (Jacques  Mathieu,)  a farmer-gen- 
eral, (the  last  who  held  the  office,)  and  secretary  of  com- 
mands to  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  1731. 
Fie  left  memoirs  on  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  in  his 
time,  which  remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  Paris  in  1805. 

Augeard,  (Mathieu,)  a French  jurist  and  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Died  in  1751. 

Au'ge-as,  (or  au-ge'as,)  [Gr.  Avyiar  or  Avyriat; ; Fr. 
AugHas,  o'zhJt'  3s', or  Augee,  o'zh.V,]  a mythical  king 
of  Elis,  said  to  be  a son  of  Neptune,  (or  of  the  Sun.) 
One  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  Hercules  was  to  cleanse 
the  stables  of  Augeas,  who  kept  a great  number  of  oxen. 
Fie  was  killed  by  Hercules  because  he  refused  to  pay 
the  rew'ard  which  he  had  promised  for  this  work. 

Augee.  See  Augeas. 

Augenio,  ow-ja'ne-o,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  the  Romagna  about  1527, 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Turin  in  1577,  and  at 
Padua  in  1593.  Died  in  1603. 

Auger,  o'zbV,  (Athanase,  i'ti'niz',)  Abb£,  a French 
classical  scholar  and  translator  of  great  learning,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1734.  He  was  appointed  vicar-gen- 
eral by  the  Bishop  of  Lescars.  He  published  a trans- 
lation of  the  “Complete  Works  of  Demosthenes  and 
ALschines,”  (4  vols.,  1 777,)  which  is  generally  correct,  but 
is  deficient  in  spirit.  Fie  also  translated  the  works  of 
Isocrates,  (3  vols.,  1783,)  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  (3 
vols.,  1787.)  In  1792  he  published  an  able  work  “ On 
the  Constitution  of  the  Romans  under  the  Kings  and 
during  the  Republic,”  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1792. 

See  11  i-:ra ult  de  S&CHBLles,  “filoge  d’Athanase  Auger;”  QvA- 
rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Auger,  (Edmond,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  near  Troyes 
in  1515.  He  was  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  his  su- 
periors to  convert  the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  F'rance, 
and  became  confessor  of  Henry  III.  about  1575.  His  elo- 
quence is  praised  by  Catholic  writers.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Mokeri.  ‘^Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Auger,  (ITippolyte  Nicolas  Just,)  a French  novel- 
ist and  dramatist,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1797.  Fie  wrote 
“Marpha,”  (1818,)  “Rienzi,”  (1825,)  and  other  novels. 
Among  his  successful  dramas  are  “ Peter  the  Great,” 
(1836,)  and  “Poor  Mother!”  (“  Pauvre  Mire!”  1837, 
with  F.  Cornu.) 

Auger,  (Louis  Simon,)  a successful  French  critic  and 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1772.  He  edited  with  ability 
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the  works  of  numerous  French  authors,  and  began  to 
write  for  the  “Journal  of  the  Empire”  in  1808.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  be- 
came perpetual  secretary  in  1827.  He  wrote  many  arti- 
cles for  the  “Biographic  Universelle,”  among  which  are 
those  on  Moliere  and  Voltaire,  and  the  “ Preliminary  Dis- 
course” of  the  same  work.  He  also  published  “ Melanges 
philosophiques  et  litteraires.”  He  was  found  drowned 
in  the  Seine  in  1829,  having  probably  committed  suicide. 

See  Qui£rard,  “ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Augereau,  ozh'rd',  [in  Latin,  Augurel'i.us,]  (An- 
toine,) a French  printer  of  Paris.  Died  in  1544. 

Augereau,  (Pierre  Francois  Charles,)  Due  de 
Castiglione,  (kfs'tig'le'oi/,)  a celebrated  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1757,  was  a son  of  a mechanic  or  domes- 
tic, and  had  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  education. 
He  was  a fencing-master  at  Naples  before  the  Revolution. 
Having  enlisted  in  1792  as  a private,  he  rose  rapidly, 
and  became  a general  of  division  about  the  end  of  1793. 
He  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory  at  Loano,  in  No- 
vember, 1795,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful of  Bonaparte’s  generals  in  the  campaign  of  1796. 
He  took  Millesimo  in  April,  and  decided  the  victory  of 
Lodi,  by  his  charge  along  the  bridge,  in  May,  1796. 
Among  his  brilliant  exploits  were  the  defence  of  Casti- 
glione and  his  charge  at  Areola  in  the  same  year.  In 
August,  1797,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
seventeenth  military  division,  (which  included  Paris,) 
having  been  selected  because  he  was  a devoted  partisan 
of  the  new  regime.  He  obeyed  the  commands  of  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  with  audacity  in  the  coup  d'itat 
of  the  1 8th  Fructidor,  (4th  of  September,)  1797,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1799.  Be- 
fore this  date  Augereau  and  Bonaparte  regarded  each 
other  with  distrust  or  jealousy. 

He  commanded  the  Gallo-Batavian  army  in  1800  and 
1801,  was  made  a marshal  of  France  in  1804,  and  Duke 
of  Castiglione  in  1805.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jena,  1806,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Eylau.  In 
1809  he  was  employed  in  Spain.  When  Napoleon  in- 
vaded Russia  in  1812,  he  left  Augereau  in  command  of 
an  army  in  Germany  to  cover  his  rear.  He  maintained 
his  reputation  at  Leipsic  in  1813.  Having  declared  his 
adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  rank  and  dignities  ; but  he  deserted  to  Napoleon  in 
March,  1815.  Died  in  June,  1816. 

See  Las  Cases,  “Memorial  de  Sainte-Helene Bourrienne, 
“ M&noires  sur  Napoleon  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdntfrale.” 

Augetius.  See  Auge. 

Augier,  o'zhe-i',  (Emile,)  a French  dramatist  and 
poet,  a grandson  of  Pigault  Lebrun,  was  born  at  Valence, 
in  Drome,  in  1820.  He  produced  in  1844  a drama  entitled 
“ La  Cigue,”  {“  Hemlock,”)  which  had  a great  success. 
His  “ Aventuriere,”  a comedy,  (1848,)  was  received  with 
favour,  and  his  comedy  of  “ Gabrielle”  (1849)  obtained 
the  Monthyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  These 
comedies  are  in  verse.  He  published  a volume  of  poems 
in  1856,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1857 
in  place  of  M.  Salvandy. 

Augier,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  lawyer  and  gene- 
ral, born  at  Bourges  in  1769.  He  served  under  Napo- 
leon, and  was  governor  of  Konigsberg.  During  the 
Russian  campaign,  as  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration.  Died 
in  1819. 

See  “ Dictionnaire  historique  des  Gdndraux  Frangais.” 

Augier-Dufot,  o'zhe-i'  dti'fo',  (Anne  Amable — i'- 
mibl',)  a French  physician,  born  at  Aubusson  in  1733, 
was  author  of  works  on  various  subjects.  Died  at 
Soissons  in  1775. 

See  Q i:k hard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Auguis,  6'g6ss',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
revolutionist,  born  at  Mclle,  in  Deux-S4vres,  about  1745. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the 
detention  or  banishment  of  the  king,  and  courageously 
opposed  the  power  of  Robespierre  in  1794.  In  1799  he 
was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Hav- 
ing supported  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  ob- 
tained a seat  in  the  legislative  body.  Died  in  1810. 

Auguis,  (Pierre  RknA,)  a French  litt/rateur,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Melle,  near  Niort,  in  1786. 


He  published  “The  New  Odyssey,”  a poem,  (1812,)  a 
“History  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  of  Paul  I.,” 
(1813,)  “The  Genius  of  the  French  Language,”  (1820,) 
and  various  other  works.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  ne  acted  with  the  oppo- 
sition. Died  in  1846. 

Au'gur,  (Christopher  Colon,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,) 
and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1852.  He  commanded 
a division  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia,  in  August,  1862, 
and  became  a major-general  in  November  of  that  year. 
He  served  under  Banks,  in  Louisiana,  in  1863,  and  com- 
manded the  department  of  Washington  from  October 
1863,  to  August,  i860,  of  the  Platte  1867-71,  and  then 
01  Texas. 

Augur,  (Hezekiah,)  an  American  sculptor  and  in. 
ventor,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1791. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Jephthah  and  his 
Daughter,”  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  College. 
He  invented  a machine  for  carving,  now  in  general  use. 
Died  in  1858. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists Dunlap,  “ History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design,”  etc. 

Augurelli,  ow-goo-rel'lee,  or  Augurello,  ow-goo- 
rel'lo,  (Giovanni  Aurelio — ow-ra'le-o,)  a Latin -poet 
and  critic  of  superior  merit,  born  at  Rimini  about  1454, 
(or,  according  to  Ginguene,  about  1441.)  He  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Venice,  and  wrote  odes,  elegies, 
epistles,  and  Iambics,  which  were  printed  collectively  in 
1491  or  1492,  and  a longer  poem  entitled  “ Chrysopoiia,” 
(or  “ Chrysopoia,”)  1515.  Died  at  Treviso  in  1524  or 
1537- 

Au-gu-ri'nus,  (Lucius  Minucius,)  a Roman,  who 
was  prafectus  annoncE  during  a famine  in  439  B.C-  He 
exposed  the  designs  of  Spurius  Melius. 

Augurinus,  (Marcus  Genucius,)  a Roman  consul 
in  dH  B.c.  Under  his  consulate  the  law  (Lex  Canuleia) 
permitting  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  passed. 

Augurinus  (Publius  Minucius)  was  a Roman  con- 
sul (492  b.c.)  in  a year  of  dreadful  famine,  which  he  and 
his  colleague  mitigated  by  importing  corn  from  Sicily, 
and  by  founding  a colony  at  Norba,  to  which  many  of 
the  poor  were  sent. 

Augurinus,  (Quintus  Minucius,)  Roman  consul  in 
457  B.c.,  led  an  army  against  the  .Equi  and  Sabines, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  Roman  territory 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  towns. 

Augurinus,  (Sentius,)  a Roman  poet,  who  was  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  by  whom  his  verses  are 
highly  commended. 

"Augurinus,  (Tiberius  Minucius,)  a Roman  consul, 
who  defeated  the  Samnites  in  305  B.C 

Augurinus,  (Titus  Genucius,)  brother  of  Marcus, 
noticed  above,  became  consul  in  45 1 B.C,  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  first  Decemvirate. 

August,  the  German  of  Augustus,  which  see. 

AU-GUS'  TA,  a Latin  word  signifying  “majestic,”  or 
“ venerable,”  given  as  a title  to  the  wives  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  first  who  received  it  was  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus  Cmsar. 

Augusta,  ow-goos'tA,  (Cristoforo,)  a painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  near  Cremona,  gave  great  pro- 
mise of  future  eminence,  but  died  young. 

Augusta,  (Johann,)  a friend  of  Luther,  bom  at 
Prague  in  1500,  became  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
about  1538.  He  differed  from  Luther  in  religious 
opinions.  He  was  imprisoned  sixteen  years  by  Feidi- 
nand  I.  (from  1548  to  1564.)  Died  in  1575. 

Augustenburg.  (Fkf.dirickChristian  August,) 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg,  and  August- 
enburg,  bom  in  1829.  In  1863.  on  the  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Dcnmaik,  he  asserted  his  right  to  the  dukedom 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  which  his  father  had  been 
deprived  by  the  peace  of  1851,  but  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  governments  did  not  recognise  his  claim. 

Augusti,  ow'goos'tee,  (Christian  Johann  Wil- 
helm,) an  eminent  German  theologian,  born  at  Esch- 
enberg,  near  Gotha,  in  1771.  lie  became  professor 
extraordinary  at  Jena  in  1800,  and  succeeded  Ilgen  as 
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professor  of  Oriental  literature  in  that  city  in  1803.  In 
1807  he  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Jeria.  As  an 
orthodox  Lutheran  he  opposed  the  philosophical  or  spec- 
ulative school.  From  1 Si  1 to  1819  he  was  professor  at 
Breslau,  and  removed  to  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1819. 
His  chief  work  is  “ Memorable  Things  from  Christian 
Archaeology,”  (“ Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archaeologie,”  12  vols.,  1817-35,)  which  he  condensed 
into  a “ Manual  of  Christian  Archaeology,”  (3  vols.,  1836.) 
Died  in  1841. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Augusti,  (Friedrich  Albrecht,)  a grandfather  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1696, 
was  the  son  of  a Jew.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity 
in  1721,  and  became  a Lutheran  minister  at  Eschenberg. 
He  published  several  learned  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1782. 

Augustin,  (Antonio.)  See  Augustinus. 

Augustin,  o'giis'td.N',  (Jean  Baptiste  Jacques,)  a 
distinguished  French  miniature-painter  in  oil  and  ena- 
mel, was  born  at  Saint-Diez,  in.  Vosges,  in  1759.  He 
worked  in  Paris,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XVI II.,  and 
painted  portraits  of  many  eminent  persons.  He  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  in  1819.  Died  in  1832. 

Au'gus-tine,  [Lat.  Aure'lius  Augusti'nus  ; Fr. 
Aug.ustin,  o'gus'tiN' ; It.  Augustino,  ow-goos-tee'no,] 
Saint,  the  most  illustrious  Latin  Father  of  the  Church, 
was  born  at  Tagasta,  in  Numidia,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 354  A.D.  He  was  instructed  in  religion  by  his 
mother  Monnica  (or  Monica,)  who  was  a devout  Chris- 
tian. He  also  studied  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy 
at  Madaura  and  Carthage.  About  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  was  captivated  with  the  heresy  of  the  Manichteans,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  nine  years.  Having  taught  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  at  Tagasta,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
Milan  in  384.  Amidst  a career  of  immorality  into 
which  strong  youthful  passions  had  impelled  him,  he 
was  seriously  impressed  by  the  sermons  of  Saint  Am- 
brose. He  experienced  a decided  conversion  in  386, 
after  deep  conflicts,  which  he  has  described  in  his  “ Con- 
fessions,” an  autobiography.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
returned  to  Africa. 

He  was  ordained  a priest  about  391  by  Valerius, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  396.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  adversary  of  the  Donatists  at 
the  Council  of  Carthage  in  401  A.D.,  and  had  a high 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  About  418  he  pro- 
duced two  works  against  the  Pelagians,  “ On  the  Grace 
of  Christ,”  (“De  Gratia  Christi,”)  and  “On  Original 
Sin,”(“De  Peccato  Originali.”)  His  capital  work,  en- 
titled “ On  the  City  of  God,”  (“  De  Civitate  Dei,”)  was 
intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  paganism  and 
establish  those  of  Christianity,  and  to  refute  the  opinion 
that  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  and  other  calami- 
ties of  the  empire,  were  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
new  religion.  It  was  finished  about  426.  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  among  which  are  those  “On  Faith 
and  Works,”  (“De  Fide  et  Operibus,”)  and  “On  the 
Soul  and  its  Origin,”  (“  De  Anima  et  ejus  Origine.”) 
He  died  at  Hippo,  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Vandals,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430  a.d.  His  habits 
were  simple  and  temperate,  rather  than  ascetic.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Paris,  (n  vols.,  1679-1700.)  “Of  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,”  says  Villemain,  “Saint 
Augustine  manifested  the  most  imagination  in  theology, 
the  most  eloquence,  and  even  sensibility,  in  scholasticism. 

. . . He  writes  as  well  on  music  as  on  free  will ; he 
explains  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  memory  as  well 
as  he  reasons  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
His  subtile  and  vigorous  mind  has  often  consumed  on 
mystical  problems  an  amount  of  sagacity  which  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  most  sublime  conceptions.” 

See  “ Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine  Possidiur,  “ Vie  de  Saint- 
Augustin  George  Moringo,  “Vie  de  Saint-Augustin,”  1533; 
Godeau,  “Vicdc  Saint-Augustin,”  1657 : Tillemont,  “Mdmoires 
eccKsiastiques,”  (vol.  xiii.,)  1702;  Rtvtus,  “Vita  Sancti  Augus- 
tini,”  1646;  Poujoulat,  “Vie  de  Saint-Augustin,”  2d  edition,  1852; 
Rindemann,  “Augustines  Leben,”  1844;  Butler,  “Lives  of  the 
Saints;”  BXhr,  “ Christliche  Romische  Theologie;”  Villemain, 
“Tableau  de  rLlncjuence  chr^tienne  au  quatriimc  Sifecle,”  1849; 
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Augustine  or  Austin,  Saint,  “ the  Apostle  of  Eng- 
land,” was  prior  of  a Benedictine  monastery  at  Rome, 
before  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  I.  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  arrived  in  the  island  in  596  or  597  a.d., 
and  was  well  received  by  Ethelbert,  whose  wife  Bertha 
was  a Christian.  The  king  and  many  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  after  baptized.  Augustine  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
variously  dated  604,  607,  and  614. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

Augustini  (8w-goos-tee'nee)  ab  Hor'tis,  (Chris- 
tian,) a Hungarian  physician,  born  at  Zips  in  1598.  He 
became  physician  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  formed 
a botanic  garden  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1650. 

Augustino.  See  Agostino. 

Augustino,  (Veneziano.)  See  Agostino. 

Au-gus-ti'nus,  (Antonius,)  [Sp.  Antonio  Augus- 
tin, an-to'ne-o  ow-goos-teen',]  Archbishop  of  Tarragona, 
one  of  the  most  learned  jurists  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Sara- 
gossa about  1516.  He  gained  a high  reputation  by  his 
“Emendations  and  Opinions  of  Civil  Law,”  (“Emenda- 
tiones  et  Opiniones  Juris  Civilis,”  1538-43.)  In  1555 
he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to  England,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  in  that  country.  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  Lerida  in  1560,  and  Archbishop  of  Tar- 
ragona in  1574.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Roman 
and  canon  law',  which  are  called  classical,  and  among 
which  is  “ De  Emendatione  Gratiani  Dialogi,”  (1581.) 
“ His  works,”  says  Correa  da  Serra,  in  the  “ Biographie 
Universelle,”  “will  preserve  his  celebrity  in  all  ages.” 
Died  in  1586. 

See  “A.  Augustini  Vita-  Historia,”  by  Gregorius  Mayansus  Sis- 
carius;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Augustinus,  (Aurelius.)  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Augusto,  ow-goos'to,  [Lat.  Augus'tus,]  of  Udine, 
an  Italian  poet,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Au-gus'tu-lus,  (Romulus,)  the  last  Roman  Emperor 
of  the  West,  was  a son  of  the  patrician  Orestes.  Fie 
became  emperor  in  475  a.d.,  and  was  deposed  by  Odoacer 
in  the  following  year. 

AU-GUS' TUS,  a name  conferred  by  the  Roman  sen- 
ate on  Caius  Julius  Crnsar  Octavianus,  27  b.c.  The  word 
signifies  “noble,”  “majestic,”  or  “venerable.”  This 
name  was  adopted  as  a title  by  Tiberius  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus  is  Sebastos. 

Augustus.  See  Augustus  C assail 

Au-gus'tus  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost]  I.,  (or  II.,) 
(Frederick,)  King  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Dresden  in 
1670.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  Anna  Sophia  of  Denmark.  lie  was 
endowed  with  superior  talents,  which  were  well  cultivated, 
and  possessed  extraordinary  physical  strength.  In  1690 
and  1691  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial  army 
against  the  French.  He  succeeded  his  brother  John 
George  IV.  as  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1694,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  emperor,  and  obtained  from  him  the  chief 
command  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  in  Hungary  in  1697. 

Augustus  was  elected  King  of  Poland  in  Mayor  June, 
1697,  having  abjured  the  Protestant  religion  for  the  sake 
of  this  prize.  His  rival,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  the 
choice  of  a strong  party  in  the  Diet;  but  Augustus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  without  difficulty.  He 
joined  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  a league  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  invaded  Livonia  in  1700. 
His  army  was  defeated  by  the  Swedes  on  the  Duna  in 
1701  and  at  Klissow  in  1702.  He  was  expelled  from 
Poland,  on  the  throne  of  which  Charles  XII.  placed 
Stanislas  Leszczynski,  in  July,  1704.  To  save  his  Saxon 
dominions  from  the  victorious  Swede,  he  signed  a treaty 
in  1 706,  by  which  he  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  enabled  Au- 
gustus to  recover  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1709,  when 
Stanislas  retired  without  a contest.  The  Diet  in  1712 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  Saxon  troops  from  Poland, 
but  the  king  refused  to  remove  them,  and  thus  provoked 
an  insurrection,  which  was  at  last  appeased  by  the  king’s 
complying  with  the  demand  of  the  Diet.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  comparatively  quiet.  He  died  in  Febru- 
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ary,  1733,  leaving  a son,  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  a natural  son,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  famous  general. 
Augustus  was  ambitious,  licentious,  prodigal,  and  ex- 
tremely fond  of  luxury  and  splendour.  His  court  at 
Dresden  was  more  splendid  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  Louis  XIV. 

See  Fassm  ANN  und  Horn,  “ F riedrich  August  des  Grossen  Leben,” 
1734;  Desroches  dr  Parthknay,  “ Histoire  de  Pologne  sous  lc  K01 
Auguste  II,"  4V0IS.,  1734. 

Augustus  (or  August)  II.,  (or  III.,)  (Frederick,)  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dresden  in  1696,  did  not 
inherit  his  father’s  talents.  He  was  educated  as  a 
Protestant,  but  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  about  1712.  He  married  Maria  Josephine,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1719.  In 
1 733  he  succeeded  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  by  a party  in  the  Diet,  another  party 
choosing  Stanislas.  In  the  contest  which  ensued,  Au- 
gustus, supported  by  Russia  and  Austria,  prevailed  about 
1736.  He  joined  the  league  formed  by  France  and 
Prussia  against  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  in  1740  or  1741, 
but  in  1743  he  became  an  ally  of  that  empress  against 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  defeated  the  Saxon  army  and 
took  Dresden  in  1745.  In  the  Seven  Years’ war,  1756-63, 
the  Saxons  were  defeated,  and  Saxony  was  ravaged  by 
the  victorious  Prussians.  He  died  in  October,  1763,  and 
was  succeeded  in  Saxony  by  his  son,  Frederick  Christian 
August. 

See  Bottiger,  “Geschichte  des  Kurstaates  und  Konigreiches 
Sachsen.” 

Au-gus'tus  (or  August)  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a son 
of  Henry  the  Pious,  born  in  1526,  succeeded  his  brother 
Maurice  in  1553.  He  was  distinguished  as  a legislator, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a wise  ruler  ; but  he  was  intol- 
erant to  the  Calvinists.  Under  his  auspices,  a creed  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  called  “ Formula  Concordias,”  was 
adopted  about  1580.  He  died  in  1586,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Christian  I. 

See  Hommel,  “ Elector  Augustus  Saxonise  Legislator,”  1765 ; Eich- 
horn,  “Deutsche  Staats-  und  Rechts-Geschichte.” 

Augustus  II.  of  Saxony.  See  Augustus  I.  (or  II.) 
of  Poland. 

Augustus  I.,  King  of  Saxony.  See  Frederick  Au- 
gustus. 

Augustus  II.,  King  of  Saxony.  See  Frederick 
Augustus. 

Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  last  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  born  at  Dresden  in  1614.  He  was  dispos- 
sessed and  repossessed  of  his  archbishopric  several  times 
during  the  wars  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Died  in  1680. 

Augus'tus,  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost,]  (Emil  Leo- 
pold,) Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg,  born  at 
Gotha  in  1772,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Ernest  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1804.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  and  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederation  about 
1807.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
author  of  several  ssthetical  novels,  among  which  is  “ Kyl- 
enion,  oder  Auch  ich  war  in  Arcadien,”  (“  I also  was  in 
Arcadia,”  1805.)  He  died  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Friedrich.  The  daughter  of  Duke  August  was 
the  mother  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Au-gus'tus,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich,) 
Prince  of  Prussia,  born  in  1779,  was  a nephew  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  a son  of  Prince  Augustus  Ferdinand. 
He  fought  at  Jena  in  1806,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Having  obtained  in  1813  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
he  displayed  skill  and  courage  at  Dresden,  Kulm,  and 
Lcipsic.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
corps-d’armee,  and  besieged  and  took  many  fortified 
French  towns.  He  was  reputed  the  first  artillery  officer 
in  the  Prussian  army.  Died  in  1843. 

Sec  “ Preussischc  National-KncyklopHdie.” 

Augustus,  [Ger.  August,  ow'goost,]  (Paul  Fried- 
rich,) Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  was  born  in  17S3. 
He  served  against  the  French  in  Russia  in  1812,  and 
began  to  reign  in  1829.  He  is  represented  as  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  prince.  About  1848  he  granted 
a constitution  which  increased  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  of  his  subjects.  Died  in  1853. 

Augus'tus,  (William,)  Prince  of  Prussia,  an  able 


general,  born  at  Berlin  in  1722,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  studied  the  military  sciences 
with  zeal,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Hohen-Friedberg 
in  1745.  As  general  of  infantry,  he  gave  proof  of  skill  at 
Lowositz  in  1756.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at 
Kollin,  in  1757,  Augustus  was  appointed  commander  of 
thirty  thousand  men  who  covered  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing army.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  check  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  for  this  failure  was  deprived  of 
his  command.  He  died  in  1758,  leaving  a son,  Frederick 
William,  who  became  King  of  Prussia. 

See  Archenholz,  “ History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,”  (in  Ger- 
man.) 

Augus'tus  Cae'sar,  called  by  Suetoniu-  Octavius 
Caesar  Augustus,  [Fr.  Octave  C£sar  Auguste,  ok'- 
tiv'  sA'zSr'  o'giist';  It.  Ottavio  Cksare  Augusto,  ot- 
td've-o  chi'si-ri  ow-goos'to,]  and  subsequently  named, 
as  the  heir  of  Julius  Caesar  the  dictator,  Ca'ius  Ju'lius 
Cas'sar  Octavia'nus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was 
born  at  Velitrae,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  63  B.c  He  was 
the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia,  the  daughter  of 
Julia,  who  was  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  father 
died  about  the  year  60,  and  his  mother  married  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in  56  B.C,  and  who 
superintended  the  education  of  young  Octavius.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  pronounced  a funeral  oration  in  praL-e 
of  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  four  years  later  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis.  He  was  adopted  as  a son  by  Julius 
Caesar  the  dictator,  whom  he  followed  to  Spain  in  45  B.c 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Munda.  He  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia 
when  he  learned  that  Caesar  was  killed,  in  44  B.C,  and 
that  he  had  been  appointed  the  heir  of  his  uncle.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  claim  his  inheritance.  He  found  a dangerous  rival  in 
Mark  Antony,  who  had  possession  of  the  money  and 
papers  of  the  dictator  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
Octavius  pursued  an  artful  and  temporizing  course,  by 
which  he  gained  the  support  of  Cicero  and  other  sena- 
tors, and  showed  himself  an  equal  match  for  old  and 
experienced  players  in  the  game  of  political  intrigue. 
In  January,  43,  the  senate  gave  him  command  of  an 
army,  and  sent  him  with  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
to  fight  against  Antony,  who  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The 
army  of  the  senate  defeated  Antony  near  Mutina,  (Mo- 
dena,) but  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  killed  in  the  battle. 
Soon  after  this  event  the  command  of  the  army  was 
transferred  to  D.  Brutus  by  the  senate,  which  had  re- 
solved to  check  the  growing  power  and  ambitious  efforts 
of  Octavius.  In  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  was  elected  consul 
in  August,  43  B.c,  (before  he  had  reached  the  legal  age,) 
and  formed  a coalition  or  triumvirate  with  Antonv  and 
Lepidus  against  M.  Brutus  and  the  other  republicans. 
Antony  and  Octavius,  commanding  in  person,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
42  B.C  According  to  Suetonius,  he  treated  the  van- 
quished with  merciless  cruelty.  Thousands  of  persons 
perished  as  victims  of  the  proscription  which  the  trium- 
virs ordered.  Octavius  and  Antony  soon  quarrelled,  but 
postponed  hostilities  by  a feigned  reconciliation,  and 
combined  their  forces  against  Sextus  Pompev,  who  was 
master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Octavius  gained  a deci- 
sive victory  over  Pompey  in  36  B.C,  and,  while  Antonv 
was  engaged  in  Eastern  campaigns  or  in  dalliance  with 
Cleopatra,  established  his  power  in  Italy.  He  Irecame 
consul  fqjr  the  second  time  in  33  and  for  the  third  time 
in  31  B.C  At  length,  owing  in  partto  Antony’s  infatua- 
tion for  Cleopatra,  and  his  neglect  of  Octavia,  (the  sister 
of  Augustus,)  whom  he  had  recently  married,  the  breach 
became  irreconcilable.  Octavius  gained  a decisive  victory 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  (31  B.C,)  which  rendered 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  entertained  or 
irofessed  a design  to  restore  the  republic  ; but  he  allowed 
limself  to  be  persuaded  to  usurp  imperial  power,  partly 
disguised  under  the  form  of  a republican  government 
He  was  elected  consul  several  times  after  the  year  30,  and 
received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  senate  in  27  B.c 
His  chief  ministers  or  advisers  were  Agrippa,  Maecenas, 
and  Asinius  Pollio.  He  accepted  in  the  year  23  the 
tribunitia  potestas  (tribunitian  power)  for  life. 
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Augustus  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  poets  Virgil  and 
Horace,  whose  genius  rendered  the  Augustan  age  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature.  He 
greatly  increased  the  architectural  splendour  of  Rome, 
and  boasted  that  he  left  that  a city  of  marble  which  he 
had  found  a city  of  brick.  Under  his  rule  the  people 
enjoyed  such  a share  of  peace  and  prosperity  as  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  lie  married 
several  wives,  namely,  Clodia,  Scribonia,  and  Livia  Dru- 
silla.  Scribonia  bore  him  a daughter  Julia,  his  only 
child.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  not  happy.  He 
was  temperate  or  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  lived  in  a 
comparatively  simple  style. 

He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study 
of  eloquence  from  his  early  youth.  Although  he  could 
speak  very  well  extemporaneously,  he  never  addressed 
the  senate,  the  soldiers,  or  the  people,  unless  he  had  care- 
fully prepared  himself  beforehand.  He  was  partial  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  never 
wrote  in  that  language,  and  did  not  speak  it  fluently.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  Augustus  composed  many  works  in 
prose  on  various  subjects,  including  a history  of  his  own 
life,  which  extended  only  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He 
also  wrote  some  epigrams  and  other  verses.  Having 
adopted  Tiberius  (his  step-son)  as  his  successor,  he  died 
in  August,  14  A.D. 

See  Suetonius,  “ Life  of  Augustus,”  (“  Vita  Augusti ;”)  Nicolas 
Damascenus,  “De  Vita  August! Tacitus,  "Annales;”  Drumann, 
‘•Geschichte  Roms;”  Plutarch’s  “Life  of  Marcus  Antonius:” 
NougarRde,  “Hisloire  du  Siicle  d’ Auguste,”  1840;  Larrey,  “Vie 
d’Auguste,”  1840. 

Augus'tus  Fred'erick,  Prince  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sixth  son  of  George  III.,  was 
born  in  1773.  He  married,  at  Rome,  in  1793,  Lady  Au- 
gusta Murray,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  The 
prerogative  court  having  declared  this  marriage  to  be  null 
and  void,  the  parties  were  separated,  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  d’Este.  The  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex was  liberal  in  politics,  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  favoured  religious  toleration. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830, 
and  retired  from  that  position  in  1839.  He  contributed 
liberally  to  benevolent  institutions.  Died  in  1843. 

Au'laf,  written  also  Anlaf,  a Danish  chief,  who  rav- 
aged Ireland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  finally, 
having  conquered  Edmund  at  Leicester,  obtained  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  ruled  until  his 
death  about  943. 

Aulaf,  King  of  Norway.  See  Olaf. 

Aulagnier,  o'lin'ye-ft',  (Alexis  Franqois,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  in  Grasse  in  1767;  died  in  1839. 

Aulaire.  See  Saint-Aulairf.. 

Au-la'nI-us  E-van'der,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
lived  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Aulard,  o'IIr',  (Pierre,)  a French  general,  born  in 
Languedoc  in  1763,  was  killed  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 

Aulber,  (Erasmus.)  See  Alber. 

Aulber,  owlTier,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German 
historian,  born  at  Waiblingen  in  1671  ; died  in  1743. 

Aulber,  (Matthaeus,)  a German  reformer,  born  at 
Blaubeuren  in  1495,  became  a disciple  of  Luther  about 
1518.  He  preached  at  Reutlingen,  and  induced  that 
city  to  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530.  In  1548 
he  was  appointed  cathedral  preacher  at  Stuttgart  by 
Duke  Ulrich. 

Aulbery,  o'bk'rt',  (George,)  secretary  to  Charles 
III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  author  of  several  poems,  a 
life  of  Saint  Sigisbert,  King  of  Austrasia,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  Lorraine  and  Nancy. 

Auletta,  dw-let'tJ,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  composer  of 
operas,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aulich,  ow'ITk,  (Louis,)  a Hungarian  general,  born 
at  Presburg  in  1792.  He  was  made  a general  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Hungarians  over  Windischgriitz.  He  succeeded  Gorgcy 
as  minister  of  war  in  July  or  August,  1849.  After  the 
surrender  of  Gorgey,  he  was  hanged  as  a rebel  by  the 
Austrians  at  Arad  in  October,  1849. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Auliczeck.  See  Aulizeck. 

Aulisio,  d’,  dow-lee'se-o,  [Lat.  Aulis'ius,]  (Dome- 


nico,] an  Italian  jurist,  linguist,  and  writer,  eminent  for 
his  learning,  was  born  at  Naples  about  1645.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  numis- 
matics, and  various  sciences,  and  was  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Naples  for  many  years.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are,  “ On  the  Architecture  of  the  Mausoleum,” 
(“De  Mausclei  Architectura,”)  “On  the  Timaic  Har- 
mony,” (“De  Harmonia  Timaica,”)  and  “Commentaries 
on  Civil  Law,”  (“  Commentaria  Juris  Civilis,”  3 vols., 
1719-20.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  “ Vita  di  Aulisio,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Scuole  Sacra”  by  Troi- 
sio,  1723. 

Aulizeck,  ow'lit-sgk',  or  Auliczeck,  ow'lit-chSk, 
(Dominic,)  a Bohemian  sculptor,  born  at  Policzka  in 
1734;  died  at  Munich  in  1803. 

Aulnaye,  de  1’,  deh  lo'ni',  (Franqois  Henri  Sta- 
nislas,) a French  writer,  born  at  Madrid  in  1739.  He 
translated  “ Don  Quixote”  into  French,  (1824,)  and  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  “ Biographie  Universelle.”  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  a “History  of  the  Religions  and 
Worships  of  all  Nations,”  (1791,)  “Pax  Vobis,  or  the 
Anti-Mason,”  (Philadelphia,  1791,)  and  an  essay  “On 
the  Pantomime  of  the  Ancients,”  (“  De  la  Saltation 
theatrale,”  1790.)  “His  version  of  Don  Quixote,”  says 
Weiss,  “is  the  best  in  the  language.”  He  lived  mostly 
in  Paris.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Aulon,  d’,  do'ldN',  (Jean,)  a French  gentleman,  known 
as  a companion-in-arms  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  attend  her  as  intendant  or  nialtre- 
d'hStel.  He  fought  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1449  he  was  made  a chevalier. 

Aultanne,  d’,  dol'tin',  (Joseph  Augustin  de  Four- 
nier— deh  fooR'ne-i',)  Marquis,  a French  general,  born 
at  Valreas  in  1759,  served  at  the  battles  of  Zurich  and 
Hohenlinden,  but,  having  connected  himself  with  Moreau, 
became  suspected  by  Napoleon  for  a time.  He  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and 
was  made  governor  of  Warsaw  and  Toledo.  Died  in 
1828. 

Aulu-Gelle.  See  Gellius,  (Aulus.) 

Au'lus,  the  name  of  one  or  more  gem-engravers,  who 
lived  under  early  Roman  emperors. 

Aulus  Gellius.  See  Gellius. 

Aulus  Fostumius.  See  Postumius. 

Aun.ale,  d’,  do'mfl',  (Charles  de  Lorraine — deh 
lo'rin',)  Due,  a French  prince,  born  about  1555,  was  a 
son  of  Claude  II.,  and  a first-cousin  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  (1588,)  Aumale  and 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
formed  against  the  Huguenots  and  Henry  IV.  Aumale 
commanded  a wing  of  the  army  of  the  League  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  (1590,)  and  afterwards  joined  in  a trea- 
sonable design  to  transfer  France  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Parliament  in  1595,  but 
had  escaped  from  their  power.  Died  at  Brussels  in 
1631. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Historia  stti  Temporis Sismondi,  “ Histoire 
des  Frangais.” 

Aumale,  d’,  (Claude  de  Lorraine,)  Due,  a French 
duke,  born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
son  of  Rene  II.  of  Lorraine.  He  conquered  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg  in  1 542,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Guise 
by  Francis  I.  Died  in  1550. 

Aumale,  d’,  (Claude  II.,)  Due,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  about  1525,  was  a brother  of  Frangois, 
Duke  of  Guise.  Pie  had  a high  command  in  the  war 
against  Charles  V.,  and  fought  against  the  Pluguenots 
at  Dreux,  (1562,)  Saint-Denis,  (1567,)  and  Moncontour, 
(1569.)  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  (1572.)  He  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  in  1573,  and  left  a son 
Charles,  noticed  above. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis.” 

Aumale,  d’,  (Claude,)  a Knight  of  Malta,  son  of 
Claude  II.,  was  born  in  1563.  He  was  an  active,  fierce, 
and  cruel  member  of  the  League,  and  declared  he  would 
make  a Saint  Bartholomew  of  the  royalists  all  over 
France.  He  was  killed  at  Saint-Denis  in  1591. 

Aumale  or  Albemarle,  d’,  dtl'beh-mfRl , (Etienne, 
or  Stephen,)  Count  of,  was  son  of  Elides,  first  Count 
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of  Aumale,  (and  Earl  of  Holderness,)  and  nephew  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  1095  a conspiracy  was 
formed  to  place  him  on  the  English  throne,  but  being 
defeated  he  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  ; Wil- 
liam Rufus,  however,  pardoned  him.  He  twice  rebelled 
against  Henry  I.,  who  burnt  his  castle  in  Aumale.  He 
made  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  died,  in  1127. 

Aumale,  d’,  or  Albemarle,  (Eudes  or  Odo,)  Count, 
son  of  Etienne  II.,  Count  of  Champagne,  being  deprived 
of  his  inheritance  by  his  uncle  Thibaut  III.,  took  refuge 
with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  half-sister  he  mar- 
ried, and  to  whom  he  rendered  good  service  in  the 
conquest  of  England,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Holderness.  Having  joined  Mowbray’s  rebellion, 
in  1094,  he  was  imprisoned  by  William  Rufus  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Aumale,  d’,  or  Albemarle,  (Guillaume,  or  Wil- 
liam,) Count,  son  of  Etienne,  succeeded  his  father  in 
Aumale  and  Holderness  in  1127.  He  supported  Stephen 
in  his  contest  for  the  crown  of  England  against  the  em- 
press Matilda.  In  1173  he  joined  the  rebellion  of  Prince 
Henry  against  his  father  Henry  II.,  but  afterwards  sub- 
mitted. Died  in  1180. 

Aumale,  d’,  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d’Or- 
leans — doR'li'&N',)  Due,  the  fourth  son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1839,  served  in  Africa  in  1840,  and  became 
marechal-de-camp  in  1842.  In  1843  he  gained  a victory 
over  Abd-el-Kader,  whose  camp  and  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  September,  1847, 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  Soon  after 
that  date  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  him.  When  the 
news  of  the  revolution  of  1848  arrived  in  Algeria,  the 
Due  d’ Aumale  submitted  to  the  new  regime  in  a manner 
that  was  generally  applauded.  He  retired  as  an  exile  to 
England.  In  1871  he  returned  to  France,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  law  banishing  the  Orleans  family,  and  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Assembly.  The  duke  was  president  of 
the  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine  in 
1873.  He  declined  to  come  forward  as  a candidate  for 
the  Assembly  in  1876.  He  is  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “History  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde.” 

Aumale,  d’,  (Jean  d’Arcourt,)  Comte,  a French 
soldier,  born  in  1396,  defeated  the  English  in  1423. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424. 

Aumont,  d',  (Jacques,)  Due,  an  officer  in  the 
national  guards  in  the  Revolution,  (who  was  maltreated 
by  the  mob  for  supposed  aid  to  Louis  XVI.  in  his 
escape,)  served  till  1793.  He  died  in  1799. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Jean,)  an  able  French  general,  bom 
in  1522  of  a noble  family.  He  fought  against  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  war  which  began  in  1562,  and  was  made 
a marshal  oi  France  in  1579.  In  1589  he  became  an 
adherent  of  Henry  IV.,  for  whom  he  fought  with  distinc- 
tion at  Ivry,  in  1590.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1595. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Alexandre,)  Due,  a 
brother  of  Jacques,  born  in  1736,  was  a member  of  the 
States-General  in  1789,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Died  in  1814. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Celeste  de  Pienne— 
deh  pe'in',)  Due,  a royalist  general,  born  in  1770,  was  a 
son  of  Jacques,  above  noticed.  He  commanded  a band 
of  royalists  who  entered  Normandy  from  the  sea  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  Died  in  1831. 

Aumont,  d’,  (Louis  Marie  Victor,)  Due,  a French 
general,  a son  of  Antoine,  born  in  1632.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  officer  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
m Flanders.  Died  in  1704. 

Au-na'rl-us  or  Au-na-eha'rl-us,  [Fr.  Aunaire, 
o niR',]  Saint,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  is  known  by  various 
names.  He  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Orleans  about 
540  A.D.,  and  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  learning  and 
sanctity. 

Aungerville.  See  Richard  de  Bury. 

Aunillon,  o'ne'yAN',  (Pierre  Charles  Fabiot— 
f3'beV,)  Abb£,  born  in  1684,  was  the  author  of  “The 
Disguised  Lovers,”  a comedy,  “ Azor,  a Fairy  Tale,”  and 
“The  Force  of  Education,”  a novel.  Died  in  1760. 

Aunoy,  o'nwl',  (Marie  Catherine,)  Countess  of, 


a distinguished  ornament  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  about  1650.  She  is  known  in  our  times  chiefly  by 
her  fairy-tales,  which  have  run  through  numberless 
editions  and  been  translated  into  various  language.-.. 
She  also  wrote  several  novels,  and,  among  them,  “ The 
History  of  the  Count  of  Warwick,”  “Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England,”  and  other  historical  memoirs  and  ro- 
mances. Died  at  Paris  in  1705. 

See  Qu^rakd,  “La  France  Liti^raire  Dunlop,  “History  of 
Fiction,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  des  Femmes  Frangaises.” 

Aupick,  o'pik',  (Jacques,)  a French  general,  bom  at 
Gravelines  in  1789.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  became  a colonel  in  1834,  and  a general  of 
division  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  ambassador  to  I-ondon. 
He  was  appointed  a senator  in  1853.  Died  in  1857. 

Auramazda.  See  Ormuzd. 

Aurang-Zebe.  See  Aurung-Zeb. 

Aurat,  d’.  See  Dorat. 

Aurbach,  von,  fon  owR'biK,  or  Aurpach,  owR'piic, 
(Johann,)  a German  jurist  of  Bamberg,  lived  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Aurbacher,  owR'biK-er,  (Ludwig,)  a German  school- 
master, born  in  Bavaria  in  1784,  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “The  Adventures  of  Seven  Suabians,”  (1846.) 
Died  in  1847. 

Au-re'li-a,  the  mother  of  Caius  Julius  Cassar  the 
dictator,  was  a woman  of  superior  character.  Died  in 
54  B.C. 

Aurelia  Gens,  a plebeian  family  in  Rome,  of  Sabine 
origin,  containing  many  illustrious  names.  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  consulship,  252  B.C. 

Au-reTI-an  or  Au-re-ll-a'nus,  [Fr.  Aurelien, 
o'ri'le'iN',]  (Claudius  Domitius,)  a Roman  emperor, 
who  was  born  of  obscure  parents  about  212  A.D.,  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  or,  according  to  some,  in  Lower 
Dacia,  or  in  Moesia.  He  rose  by  his  talents  and  courage 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  army  of  Valerian,  and  was  appointed  consul  in  25S 
a.d.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  in  270,  Aurelian  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.  About  the  same  time 
the  north  of  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  who 
were  defeated  at  Fanum,  in  Umbria.  The  principal  event 
of  his  reign  was  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  who  reigned  over  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  and 
whose  army  he  defeated  near  Emesa.  PalmjTa  and  the 
queen  were  captured  by  him  in  273  a.d.  (See  Zenobia.) 
He  punished  a revolt  of  the  Palmyrenes,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  with  a general  massacre,  and  acted  with  ex- 
treme severity  on  other  occasions.  He  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  military  enterprises,  and  was  called  the  restorer 
of  the  empire,  but  was  more  competent  to  command  an 
army  than  to  govern  a nation.  He  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  officers  in  275  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Tacitus. 

See  Vopiscus,  “Vita  Aureliani;”  Trerellius  Pollio,  “Odena- 
tus,”  and  “Zenobia;”  Tillemont,  “ Histoire  des  Empereurs;” Gib- 
bon, “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  xi. 

Aurelian  or  Aurelianus,  Saint,  was  bom  about 
500  a.d.  He  became  Bishop  of  Arles,  and  the  pope’s 
vicar  for  Gaul,  about  546.  He  died  at  Lugdunum,  (Lyons,) 
551  A.D. 

Aurelianus,  Saint.  See  Aurelian,  Saint. 

Aurelianus  Caelius.  See  C.ei.ius  Aurelianus. 

Aurelien,  the  French  of  Aurelian,  which  see. 

Aurelio,  ow-ra'le-o,  King  of  Asturias,  reigned  from 
768  to  774  A.D.  He  bound  himself  by  treaty  to  deliver 
annually  a number  of  maidens  to  the  Moorish  king  as 
tribute. 

See  Paquis  and  Dochkz,  “ Histoire  d’Espagnc.” 

Aurelio,  ow-ra'le-o,  (Aurf.lio,)  a Venetian  poet, 
flourished  between  1660  and  1720. 

Aurelio,  Aurelli,  ow-rel'lee,  or  Arelli,  5-rel'lee, 
(Giovanni  Muzio — tnoot'se-o,)  [in  Latin,  Joan'nes 
Mu'tius  Aure'lius,]  a Latin  poet,  born  at  Mantua, 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Mondolfo  by  Leo  X.,  became  un- 
popular, and  was  assassinated  a few  months  after  his 
appointment.  He  left  a hymn  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
an  epistle  to  Leo  X.,  which  are  highly  praised  by  J.  C. 
Scaligcr. 
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Aurelio,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  historian  and  Jesuit, 
born  at  Perugia,  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  He  became  a canon  of  the 
Lateran  at  Rome.  Among  his  works  are  a “History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  the  Bohemians  against  the  Emperors 
Matthias  and  Ferdinand,”  (1625,)  and  an  “Epitome  of 
the  Annals  of  Cardinal  Baronius,”  (2  vols.,  1634.)  Died 
in  1637. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Au-re'll-us,  a famous  Roman  painter,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Aurelius,  ow-ra'le-Cts,  (Algidius,)  a learned  Swedish 
writer  and  translator,  born  at  Upsal,  lived  about  1650. 

Aurelius,  (Joannes  Mutius.)  See  Aurelio,  (Gio- 
vanni Muzio.) 

Au-re'll-us  An-to-ni'nus,  (Marcus,)  commonly 
called  Mar'cus  Aure'lius,[Fr.MARC-AuRi:LE,mtR'ko- 
ril',]  sometimes  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  a Roman 
emperor,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  virtue, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  April,  121  a.d.  He  was  a son  of 
Annius  Verus,  who  once  held  the  office  of  praetor.  His 
own  original  name  was  Marcus  Annius  Verus.  He  was 
educated  by  able  teachers,  among  whom  were  Fronto, 
Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  and  Herodes  Atticus.  In  philo- 
sophy he  was  a disciple  of  the  Stoics,  of  which  sect  he 
became  an  illustrious  ornament  by  his  practice  as  well 
as  by  his  writings.  Having  been  adopted  by  Antoninus 
Pius  in  138  A.D.,  he  assumed  the  name  of  M.  Ailius 
Aurelius  Verus  Ctesar.  In  139  Antoninus,  who  had  just 
become  emperor,  associated  him  in  the  administration. 
Aurelius  married  Faustina,  a daughter  of  Antoninus, 
about  146  a.  D.,  and  succeeded  his  adopted  father  in  161, 
after  he  had  been  urged  by  the  senate  to  accept  the 
throne.  He  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  Lu- 
cius Commodus,  alias  Lucius  Verus.  They  reigned  har- 
moniously together  until  the  death  of  Verus  in  169  a.d. 

His  reign  was  disturbed  by  many  insurrections,  and 
by  inroads  of  northern  barbarians,  especially  the  German 
tribes  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Though  he  pre- 
ferred peace,  he  was  almost  continually  involved  in  war, 
in  which  he  acted  on  the  defensive  and  was  generally 
victorious.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  a skilful 
general.  He  commanded  in  person  the  army  that  drove 
the  Marcomanni  out  of  Pannonia.  His  victory  over  the 
Quadi  in  174  A.D.  is  attributed  to  a miracle  by  some 
writers,  who  affirm  that  the  thirsty  Romans  were  refreshed 
by  a shower  during  the  battle,  while  the  enemy  were 
assailed  by  a violent  storm  of  hail  and  lightning.  An 
ancient  tradition  ascribes  this  miracle  to  the  prayers 
of  a Christian  legion  which  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
Aurelius. 

In  175  a.d.,  Avidius  Cassius,  an  able  general,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Syria,  revolted,  de- 
clared himself  emperor,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  lies  east  of  Mount 
Taurus.  He  was  killed  by  his  own  officers  in  the  same 
ear.  Aurelius  visited  Syria,  Egypt,  Athens,  etc.,  in  176. 
le  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Athens, 
and  on  other  occasions  conformed  to  the  established  re- 
ligious rites.  In  177  he  associated  his  son  Commodus 
with  himself  in  the  empire.  He  was  engaged  in  a cam- 
paign against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  when  he  died 
at  Sirmium,  or  at  Vindebona,  (Vienna,)  in  March,  180  a.d. 
Commodus  erected  to  his  memory  the  Antonine  column, 
which  stands  at  Rome  in  the  Piazza  Colonna.  His 
thoughts  and  doctrines  were  recorded  by  himself  in  a 
Greek  work,  called  “ Meditations,”  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  manual  of  moral  discipline.  His  biogra- 
phers find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  persecution  which  the 
Christians  suffered  in  his  reign,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  stain  on  his  memory.  We  learn  from  one  short 
passage  of  his  writings  that  he  was  prejudiced  against 
the  Christians.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  beloved  by 
his  subjects.  He  acquired  the  boasted  equanimity  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  without  the  asperity  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Stoics  in  general.  A good  English 
version  of  “The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus,” by  George  Long,  appeared  in  1862. 

See  Capitolinus,  “ Marcus  Antoninus  Philosophus Tii.i.e- 
mont,  “ Histoire  des  F.mpereurs;”  Ripault,  “Histoire  de  l’Em- 
Pereur  Marc-Antonin,”  5 vols.,  1820;  Dion  Cassius, lib.  lxxi. ; Fa- 


bricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grffica;”  De  Suckau,  “Etude  stir  Marc- 
Aur&le,”  1837 : Aurelius  Victor,  “ De  Ctesaribus  Historia.”  See 
also  the  notice  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  “Essays 
in  Criticism.” 

Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisius.  See  Charisius. 

Aurelius  Augustinus.  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Au-re'll-us  Cor-ue'll-us,  the  Latin  name  of  a Dutch- 
man whose  family  name  was  Sopsen,  better  known  as 
the  friend  of  Erasmus  (whose  preceptor  he  is  said  to 
have  been)  than  by  his  works,  which  were  principally 
Latin  elegies.  He  was  a native  of  Gouda. 

See  Erasmus,  “Epistolae.” 

Aurelius  Cornelius  Celsus.  See  Celsus. 

Aurelius  Cotta.  See  Cotta. 

Au-re'll-us  Vic'tor,  (Sextus,)  a Roman  historian, 
who  flourished  between  350  and  400  A.D.,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a pagan.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  Pan- 
nonia Secunda  by  the  emperor  Julian  about  360,  and 
was  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome  under  Theodosius.  He 
wrote  “ De  Caesaribus  Historia,”  which  contains  the 
lives  of  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantius,  and 
is  extant.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  two  extant 
works,  entitled  “ De  Viris  illustribus  Urbis  Romae,”  and 
“De  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum.” 

Aurelles  De  Paladine,  (Claude  Michel  Louis 
D’,)  French  general,  born  in  1804.  He  served  during 
the  Crimean  war,  and  whilst  there  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  a member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  1874  he  resigned  his  command  of  the  14th  army  corps. 

Aurenhammer,  or  Auernhammer,  (Joseph a,) 
a celebrated  pianoforte  player  at  Vienna.  She  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Au-re'o-lus,  (Caius,)  one  of  the  various  usurpers 
called  the  “Thirty  Tyrants”  that  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  was 
born  in  Dacia,  of  an  obscure  family,  and  rose  by  his 
military  merit.  After  having  put  down  two  pretenders 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  assumed  the  purple  about  267 
A.D.  Having  by  treachery  procured  the  assassination  of 
his  rival  Gallienus,  he  soon  after  submitted  to  Claudius 
II.,  (the  successor  of  Gallienus,)  but  subsequently,  re- 
volting, was  slain,  268  A.D. 

Aurgelmir.  See  Ymir. 

Auria,  ow-ree'S,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
historian,  born  at  Palermo  in  1625,  is  said  to  have  been 
chancellor  of  Sicily.  He  published  numerous  useful 
works,  among  which  are  a “ History  of  the  Viceroys  of 
Sicily,”  (“Istoria  de’  Signori  Vicere  di  Sicilia,”  1697,) 
and  a “Treatise on  Tournaments,”  (1690.)  He  also  wrote 
verses  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Mongitore,  “Vita  di  Auria,”  in  Crescimbeni’s  “Vite  degli 
Arcadi  illustri.” 

Auria,  d’,  dow're-S,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  emi- 
nent Neapolitan  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  master-piece  is  the  Fontana  Medina  in  the 
Piazza  del  Castelnuovo  at  Naples.  Died  in  1585. 

See  Cicognara,  “ Storm  della  Scultura.” 

Auria,  d’,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  mathematician,  who 
lived  in  Naples  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  best  method  of  study.  He  also  translated 
various  works  of  the  Greek  mathematicians. 

Aurifaber,  ow're-fl'ber,  (Andreas,)  a Latin  form  of 
the  name  of  Andreas  Goldschmidt,  a German  phy- 
sician, born  at  Breslau  in  1512,  became  professor  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  published  a treatise 
“ On  the  Management  of  Dogs,  (“  De  Cura  Canum,” 
1545,)  and  wrote  a “ History  of  Amber,”  (“  Succini  His- 
toria,” 1561.)  Died  in  1559. 

Aurifaber,  (Johann,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Breslau  in  1517,  was  a Lutheran  divine.  Pie 
gained  distinction  by  settling  some  religious  differences 
at  Lubeck,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Konigs- 
berg about  1555.  Died  in  1568. 

Aurifaber,  (Johann,)  a German  divine,  born  in  the 
county  of  Mansfeld  about  1519.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
private  secretary  of  Luther,  at  whose  death  he  was  pres- 
ent. He  was  appointed  court  preacher  at  Weimar  in 
1551,  and  minister  of  the  principal  Lutheran  church  at 
Erfurt  in  1566.  He  edited  the  “Letters  of  Luther”  and 
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his  “Table-Talk,”  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Luther’s 
other  works.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgeineines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Auriferi,  Sw-ree'ft-rce,  (Bernardius,)  a botanist  of 
distinction,  was  born  in  Sicily,  of  very  poor  parents,  in 
1739.  He  published  a work  entitled  “ Hortus  Panormi- 
tanus,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1796. 

Aurigny,  d’,  doT&n'ye',  (Gilles,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Beauvais,  became  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  He  produced  a number  of  imaginative  works, 
which  were  once  popular.  Among  the  most  admired  of 
these  is  “The  Guardian  of  Love,”  (“Tuteur  d’ Amour,” 
1546,)  a poem.  Died  in  1553. 

Auriol,  d’,  do're'ol',  (Blaise,)  a French  poet  and 
jurist,  born  at  Castelnaudary,  became  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Toulouse.  His  chief  poem  is  “Le  Depart 
d’ Amour,”  (“The  Departure  of  Love,”  1508,)  intended 
as  a continuation  of  “ La  Chasse  d’ Amour”  of  Octavien 
de  Saint-Gelais.  Died  about  1540. 

Auriol,  d',  (Pierre,)  [in  Latin  Aure'olus  or  Auri'- 
olus,]  a French  theologian,  bom  at  Toulouse,  became 
Archbishop  of  Aix  about  1320. 

See  Cardinal Sernano,  “Vie  de  Pierre  d’ Auriol.” 

Aurisiccllio,  ow-re-s&k'ke-o,  an  Italian  composer, 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aurispa,  ow-rfes'pi,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar,  who  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
classical  learning  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  born 
at  Noto,  in  Sicily,  about  1370.  Having  visited  Constan- 
tinople in  1418,  he  returned  with  a rich  store  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  were  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
unknown  in  Europe.  He  also  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  popularity  of  Greek  literature  by  his  zeal  and 
success  as  a teacher.  Died  at  Ferrara  in  1459.  He 
translated  into  Latin  “Hieroclis  Liber  in  Pythagoras 
Aurea  Carmina.” 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Au-ri-viPli-us,  (or  ow-re-viFle-us,)  (Carl,)  an  emi- 
nent Swedish  Orientalist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1717, 
studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Paris.  He  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Upsal  in  1772,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  a commission  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Swedish.  He  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets.  His  academical  dissertations 
are  highly  commended.  Died  in  1786. 

See  “ Biograpliiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Aurivillius,  (Eric,)  a Swedish  jurist,  born  at  Knutby 
in  1643 ! died  in  1702. 

Aurivillius,  (Magnus,)  a Swedish  minister,  who 
served  Charles  XII.  as  chaplain  at  Pultowa  and  Bender, 
was  born  in  1673. 

See  “ Biographiskt- Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Aurivillius,  (Pehr  Fabian,)  a son  of  Carl,  born  in 
1756,  was  for  forty  years  keeper  of  the  principal  library 
of  Sweden,  at  Upsal,  of  which  he  compiled  a catalogue, 
(1814.)  He  was  professor  of  humanities  at  Upsal,  and 
wrote  a biography  of  Bergman  the  chemist.  Died  in 
1.829. 

See  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska  Man.” 

Aurivillius,  (Samuel,)  a Swedish  physician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1767. 

Au-ro-galTus,  (Matthaeus,)  a distinguished  scholar, 
cotemporary  and  friend  of  Luther,  was  born  in  Bohe- 
mia about  1480.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, and  afterwards  rector  in  that  institution.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  and  aided  Luther  largely  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Died  in  1543. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary." 

Auroux  des  Pommiers,  b'roo'  dj  po'me-.V,  (Ma- 
thieu,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  legal  commentator, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Aurpach.  See  Aurbach. 

Au-run'cus,  (Posthumius  Cominius,)  a Roman 
general,  who  was  consul  in  493  B.C.,  when  the  plebeians 
asserted  their  rights  on  Mons  Saccr. 

Aurung-Zeb,  (Aureng(or  Aurang)-Zebe,)  o'riing- 
zab',  the  “ornament  of  the  throne,”  afterwards  sur- 
named  Alum-Geer  or  Alam-GTr,  i'liim-gecR,  (“con- 
queror of  the  world,")  a celebrated  emperor  of  I Iindostan, 

a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  h,  t,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  ii,  y, 


was  born  in  1618.  Though  the  third  son  of  Shall  Jehkn, 
he  managed,  by  creating  dissension  among  his  brothers, 
and  finally  by  the  assassination  of  the  two  elder,  Dari 
and  Shuja,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  younger,  Mciorad, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  empire,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  whom  he  detained  in  captivity  for 
seven  years.  Notwithstanding  the  unscrupulous  means 
by  which  he  possessed  himself  of  power,  he  seems  to 
have  used  it  not  unwisely  nor  very  unjustly,  so  far  as 
his  Mohammedan  subjects  were  concerned;  though  his 
bigoted  intolerance  towards  the  Hindoos  created  dis- 
content and  was  the  cause  of  the  first  formidable  insur- 
rection among  the  warlike  Marhattas.  Though  cool  and 
crafty,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  cruel,  except  from  mo- 
tives of  policy.  During  a severe  famine  which  afflicted 
his  empire  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  showed  both 
wisdom  and  humanity  in  the  relief  of  his  famishing  sub- 
jects. He  added  Beejapore  and  Golconda  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  increased  the  imperial  revenue  to  .£40,000, 00a 
He  died  in  1707,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  The 
Mussulmans  of  India  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  their  monarchs ; but  the  decadence  of  the  empire 
may  be  traced  to  his  policy.  As  in  the  case  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  whom  he  resembled,  his  religious  intol- 
erance and  habits  of  duplicity  ruined  the  resources  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

See  Elphinstone,  “History  of  India;”  Bernier,  “Voy ages  et 
Description  de  l’Empire  Mogol J.  Mill,  “ History  of  British 
India Dow,  “ History  of  Hindustan.” 

Au'si-us,  (or  ow'se-us,)  (Henry,)  a Swedish  Hellen- 
ist, born  in  Smaland  in  1603,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Upsal.  Died  in  1659. 

Ausone.  See  Ausonius. 

Au-so'nl-us,  [Fr.  Ausone,  o son',]  (Decimus  Mag- 
nus,) a celebrated  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Burdigala  (Bor- 
deaux) about  310  A.D.  He  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric 
at  that  city  with  such  success  that  his  fame  induced  Ya- 
lentinian  to  appoint  him  tutor  of  his  son  Gratian  in  367. 
After  the  accession  of  Gratian  to  the  throne,  375  ad., 
Ausonius  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  former  pupil,  and 
obtained,  besides  other  high  offices,  that  of  consul  in 
379.  He  appears  to  have  been  a Christian  in  profession  ; 
but  Muratori  and  others  have  affirmed  or  supposed  he 
was  a pagan.  He  wrote  epigrams  ; “ Idyllia ;”  a descrip- 
tive poem  on  the  Moselle  ; and  “ Series  of  Noble  Cities,” 
(“Ordo  nobilium  Urbium.”)  His  poems  were  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but  are  less  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  modern  critics,  who  consider  his  style  faulty 
in  many  respects.  His  poem  on  the  Moselle  has  consid- 
erable merit,  and  is  called  the  oldest  specimen  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.  Died  about  394  .AD. 

See  M.  de  Puymaigre,  “Vie  d’ Ausone Sodchay,  “ Disseria- 
tio  deVita  et  Scriptis  Ausonii;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  J. 
Demogeot,  “Etudes  historiques  et  litteraires  sur  Ausone,”  1S37. 

Ausonius,  [Fr.  Ausone,]  Saint,  bom  in  the  French 
province  of  Saintonge,  is  supposed  to  have  been  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  Angouleme  (Engolisma)  in  260  .ad., 
and  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Vandals  about  270;  but 
his  history  is  doubtful. 

Auspicius,  aw-spish'e-us,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Toul, 
was  a learned  and  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Church 
in  France  in  the  fifth  century.  Died  about  4S0  a.D. 

Aussigny,  d’,  do'sin'ye',  (Tiiibauld,)  was  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Acts  of  Joan  of  Arc.” 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Tableau de  la  Po&ic  Francaise  au  seizieme 
Slide.” 

Aus'ten,  (Miss  Janf.,)  an  English  authoress,  born  at 
Steventon,  Hampshire,  in  December,  1 775,  was  a daugh- 
ter of  a clergyman  who  was  rector  of  that  parish  for 
many  years.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  resided 
at  Southampton  and  at  Chawton,  to  which  she  removed 
in  1809.  In  1 Si  1 she  published  anonymously  her  first 
novel,  “ Sense  and  Sensibility,”  which  was  very  favour- 
ably received.  Her  other  works  are  “ Pride  arid  Preju- 
dice,” “ Mansfield  Park,”  “ Emma,”  (1816,)  “Northanger 
Abbey,”  (1818,)  and  “ Persuasion,”  (1S1S.)  Her  charac- 
ters belong  to  the  middle  rank  of  English  society,  and 
arc  not  extraordinary  either  morally  or  intellectually. 
She  is  considered  almost  unrivalled  in  fidelity  to  nature. 
Her  writings  arc  free  from  sentimental  extravagance,  but 
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not  deficient  in  tenderness.  They  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  are  admired  in  France.  “ Edgeworth, 
Ferrier,  Austen,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “have  all  given 
portraits  of  real  society  far  superior  to  anything  vain  man 
has  produced  of  like  nature.”  Died  in  May,  1817. 

See  Lockhart,  “ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;”  “ Quarterly  Review” 
for  January,  1S21 ; “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  February,  1863;  Mrs. 
Elwood,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,  ’ vol.  ii.,  1S43. 

Austen,  (Ralph,)  a writer  on  horticulture,  fruit-trees, 
etc.,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  about  1610. 

Austen  or  Aus'tin,  (WILLIAM,)  an  English  metal- 
founder  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  one  of  the  artists 
employed  to  execute  the  splendid  tomb  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  in  Saint  Mary’s  Church  at  Warwick. 

Austin,  (Alfred,)  English  journalist  and  poet, 
born  in  1833. 

Aus'tin,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  political  writer  of 
tne  democratic  school,  born  about  1752.  He  was  a sup- 
porter of  Jefferson.  A collection  of  his  writings  in  the 
“ Boston  Chronicle,”  under  the  signature  of  “ Old 
South,”  was  published  in  1803  in  a volume  entitled 
“ Constitutional  Republicanism.”  He  died  in  Boston 
in  1820. 

Austin,  (Charles,)  a son  of  Benjamin,  noticed  above, 
was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Boston  (1806)  in  an  attempt  to 
inflict  castigation  upon  one  who  had  attacked  his  father 
in  the  public  papers. 

Austin,  (James  Trecothic,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
writer,  son  of  Jonathan  L.  Austin,  born  in  Boston  in 
1784.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802,  was  advocate 
of  Suffolk  county  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts  from  1832  to  1843.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,”  and  other  works. 

Aus'tin,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Norfolk 
county  in  1613,  became  a Roman  Catholic  about  1640, 
and  afterwards  resided  mostly  in  London.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “The  Christian  Moderator;  or, 
Persecution  for  Religion  condemned,”  (1651,)  the  style 
of  which  is  commended.  Died  in  1669. 

See  Butler,  “ Historical  Memoirs  respecting  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  Catholics.” 

Austin,  (John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  1797,  was 
author  of  “The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  determined,” 
(1832J  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  philosophy  of  law  and  legislation  that 
has  been  produced  in  modern  times.  Died  in  i860. 

Austin,  (Jonathan  Loring,)  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Boston  in  1748.  In  1777  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
with  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Here  he 
remained  two  years  as  Franklin’s  secretary,  and  after- 
wards spent  two  years  as  his  agent  in  England.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  Congress.  Died  in  1826. 

Austin,  (Moses,)  an  American  pioneer,  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  He  sold  his  property  in  1820,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  interior  of  Texas.  At  Bexar  he  forwarded 
to  the  Mexican  government  an  application  for  permission 
to  establish  in  that  country  an  American  colony  of  three 
hundred  families,  and,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Missouri  for  settlers.  He  died  soon 
after  (June,  1821)  from  the  effect  of  the  hardships  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed.  His  application,  however,  was 
successful,  and  the  colony  was  established  by  his  son, 
Stephen  F.  Austin. 

Austin,  (Robert,)  an  English  clergyman,  who  de- 
fended the  Parliament  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Alle- 
giance not  impeached,”  etc.,  (1644.) 

Austin,  Saint.  See  Augustine,  Saint. 

Austin,  (Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  son  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel, noticed  below,  was  born  in  1636;  died  in  1661. 

Austin,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
1760.  He  graduated  at  Yale  with  distinguished  honours 
in  178J,  and,  after  studying  divinity,  preached  for  several 
years  in  Fair  Haven,  and  about  twenty-five  years  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  Died  in  1830. 

Austin,  (Rev.  Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1606.  His  principal  work  is  “Austin’s 
Urania,  or  the  Pleavcnly  Muse,”  (1629.) 

See  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses.” 


Austin,  (Mrs.  Sarah,)  an  English  writer,  distin- 
guished as  a translator  from  the  German,  was  a member 
of  the  Taylor  family  of  Norwich.  She  became  the  wife 
of  John  Austin,  barrister,  of  London.  She  published 
“ Characteristics  of  Goethe,”  (3  vols.,  1833,)  which  had  a 
great  success,  “Considerations  on  National  Education,” 
“Sketches  of  Germany  from  1760  to  1814,”  and  other 
original  works.  She  also  made  excellent  translations  of 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau’s  “ Travels  in  England,”  and  of 
Ranke’s  “ History  of  the  Popes,”  (3  vols.,  1840,)  of  which 
Macaulay  remarks,  “ It  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of 
the  accomplished  lady  who,  as  an  interpreter  between 
the  mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already 
deserved  so  well  of  both  countries.”  (Review  of  Ranke’s 
“History  of  the  Popes.”)  Died  in  1867. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1867. 

Austin,  (Stephen  F.,)  the  founder  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  was  a son  of  Moses  Austin,  noticed  above.  He 
explored  the  region  watered  by  the  Colorado  and  Brazos 
Rivers  in  1821,  and  conducted  from  New  Orleans  a party 
of  emigrants,  who  settled  where  the  city  of  Austin  now 
stands.  About  the  end  of  1822  the  grant  made  to  his 
father  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Mexican  government. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  the  Texan  colonists  formed  a con- 
stitution and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy ; but  Austin,  who  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
this  mission,  found  that  country  in  a state  of  anarchy,  and 
failed  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  Texan  constitu- 
tion. He  was  detained  at  Mexico  as  a prisoner  or  hos- 
tage until  September,  1835.  About  that  time  the  Texans 
took  arms  to  drive  the  Mexicans  out  of  Texas,  and  ap- 
pointed Austin  commander-in-chief.  In  November,  1835, 
he  went  as  commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  liberation  of  Texas  from  the  Mexican  domi- 
nation, and  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  an 
independent  State.  Died  in  December,  1836. 

Austin,  (William,)  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  was 
the  author  of  a poem  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  some 
prose  works  of  a religious  character,  and  a translation 
of  Cicero  on  “Old  Age.”  Died  in  1633. 

Austin  or  Aus'ten,  (William,)  a designer  and  en- 
graver, who  lived  in  London  about  1750.  Views  of 
buildings  in  Palmyra  and  Rome  are  his  most  noted 
works. 

Austin,  (William,,)  an  English  physician  and  chemist 
of  high  reputation,  was  born  in  1753.  He  practised  at 
Oxford  and  in  London,  and  was  chosen  physician  to 
Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1786.  He  published 
a “Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Component  Parts  of  the 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,”  (1791,)  and  wrote  several  papers 
on  gases.  Died  in  1793. 

Austin,  (William,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  in  1778,  rose  to  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar.  His 
principal  works  are  his  “Letters  from  London,”  in  1802 
and  1803,  and  “Essay  on  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  in  1807.  Died  in  1841. 

Aus-tre-ber'ta,  Saint,  born  in  Artois  in  633  a.d., 
was  related  to’the’royal  family.  She  died  in  704. 

Austregilde,  os't’r-zh61d',  the  wife  of  Gontran,  King 
of  Burgundy,  notorious  for  her  crimes.  Died  in  560  a.d. 

Austremoine,  Saint,  siN'tos't’r-imvan',  [Lat.  Stre- 
mo'nius,]  the  first  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  converted  many 
pagans  in  Gaul  about  250  a.d. 

Autelli,  ovv-tel'lee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  worker  in 
mosaic,  flourished  in  the  first'  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  said  to  be  a curious  mosaic  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Florence  upon  which  he  worked  sixteen  years. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  ” 

Autelz,  des,  di  zo'tSl',  (Guillaume,)  a French  poet 
of  considerable  reputation  in  his  day,  but  of  no  great 
merit,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1529.  Pie  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1600. 

See  NiciIron,  “ M&noires.” 

Autenrieth,  von,  fon  ow'ten-reet',  (Hermann  Fried- 
rich,) a physician,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1799,  succeeded 
his  father  as  professor  of  anatomy  in  1835.  He  has 
published,  besides  other  works,  one  “ On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Common  People  of  Great  Britain,”  (“Uebcr  die 
Volkskrankheiten  in  Gross-Britannien,”  1824.) 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 
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Autenrieth,  von,  (Johann  Hermann  Ferdinand,) 
an  able  German  medical  writer  and  physiologist,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1772,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding. 
He  practised  about  one  year  (1794)  at  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  became  professor  of  anatomy,  etc.  at  Tu- 
bingen in  1797.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  varied 
knowledge  and  powers  of  observation,  and  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  the  principal  among  which  is  a “ Manual 
of  Human  Physiology,”  (“  Handbuch  der  empirischen 
menschlichen  Physiologie,”  3 parts,  1801-02.)  Died  at 
Tubingen  in  1835. 

Auter  oche,  (C happe  d’.)  See  Chappe  d’Auteroche. 

Autharis.  See  Antheric. 

Authon.  See  Auton. 

AuthviUe  des  Amourettes,  d’,  dot'viF  di  zi'- 
mooTet',  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  tactician,  who 
published  several  works  on  military  subjects.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1716,  and  died  there  in  1762. 

Autichamp,  d’,  do'te'shfiN',  (Antoine  Joseph  Eu- 
lalie  de  Beaumont — uh'li'le'  deh  bo'mbN',)  Count, 
born  in  1744,  was  a brother  of  the  marquis  Jean  T.  Louis, 
noticed  below.  He  fought  for  the  American  cause  at 
Yorktown.  Died  in  1822. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Charles,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1770,  was  a royalist  chief  in  the  Vendean  war  of 
1793.  Died  in  1852. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Charles,)  Seigneur  de  Miribel,  a 
French  officer,  entered  the  army  about  1640.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Lerida  and  Lens.  Died  in  1692. 

Autichamp,  d’,  (Jean  Th6r4se  Louis  de  Beau- 
mont— deh  bS'mbN',)  Marquis,  was  born  at  Angers,  of 
a distinguished  French  family,  in  1738.  He  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  royalist  cause  during  the  Revolution  until 
1797,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia, 
where  he  obtained  considerable  distinction.  Returning  to 
France  with  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  he  was  made  lieuten- 
ant-general, and  governor  of  the  Louvre.  Died  in  1831. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  historique  des  Gendraux 
Krangais.” 

Au'to-cles,  [Avtok/1%,]  an  Athenian  general  and 
orator,  commanded  in  Thrace  in  362  B.c. 

Au-toc'ra-tes  [Airo/cpdr?/r]  of  Athens,  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  dramatic  poets. 

Autoin.  See  Alduin. 

Au-tol'y-cus,  [AiroAwcof,]  a Greek  mathematician, 
born  at  Pitane,  in  Aiolis,  lived  about  320  B.c.  He  taught 
mathematics  to  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus,  and  wrote 
two  extant  works,  “ On  the  Moving  Sphere,”  and  “ On 
the  Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Stars.” 

See  Schoell,  “ Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Autolycus,  a famous  thief  of  antiquity,  the  son  of 
Hermes.  (See  Sisyphus.) 

Au-tom'e-don,  [Af> TOfASuv,]  the  name  of  a poet  to 
whom  are  attributed  a number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of 
Cyzicus,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

Automne,  o'ton',  [Lat.  Autum'nus,]  (Bernard,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  near  Agen  about  1570.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  legal  works,  a “ Commentary  on  the  Com- 
mon Law  ( Coutume)  of  Bordeaux.”  Died  in  1666. 

Auton,  Authon,  d’,  do'tftN',  or  Autun,  o'tuN', 
written  also  Anton  and  D Anton,  (Jehan  or  Jean,)  a 
French  poet  and  chronicler,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  1470.  His  reputation  as  a poet  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  of  Louis 
XII.,  through  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of 
chronicler  to  the  king.  His  “ Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
Louis  XII.”  are  distinguished  for  their  truth  and  fidel- 
ity. Died  in  1527. 

See  Goujet,  “ Bibliothfcque  Franchise. ” 

Au-ton'o-e,  [Gr.  Aurovop,]  a daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  a sister  of  Ino,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother 
of  Action. 

Au-toph-ra-da'tes,  [Gr.  Adrodparlarr/f,]  a Persian 

eneral  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Darius  II. 

le  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  Satrap  of  Lydia, 
and  commanded  the  fleet  of  Darius  in  the  war  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  conjunction  with  Pharnabazus. 

Autran,  oTrSn',  (Joseph,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1812.  He  produced  in  1838  “Sports  for 
the  Winds,”  (“  Ludibria  Vends, ”)  which  was  received 


with  favour,  and  in  1848  “The  Daughter  of  /Eschylus,” 
a drama  in  five  acts,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  Acad- 
emy with  the  “ Gabrielle”  of  Augier.  His  “Poems  of 
the  Sea”  (1852)  are  admired. 

Autreau,  o'tRo',  (Jacques,)  a French  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  respectable  both  as  a painter 
and  dramatic  writer.  His  comedy  of  “ Port  a l’Anglais” 
(1718)  was  eminently  successful.  Died  in  poverty,  at 
Paris,  in  1745,  aged  eighty-nine. 

See  Heinecken,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Autrey,  o'tRfi',  (Henri  Jean  Baptiste  Fabry  de 
Moncault — ft'bRe'  deh  mi.N'ko',)  Count,  born  in 
Paris  in  1723.  He  was  commander  of  a brigade  of 
cavalry  of  Brittany  ; but  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  works 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  Encyclopaedists,  (as  the 
infidel  philosophers  of  the  Frencn  Revolution  were 
called.)  Died  in  1777. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance  littdraire.” 

Autrive,  d’,  do'tRiv',  (Jacques  Franqois,)  an  emi- 
nent French  violinist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Quentin  in  1758,  and  died  in  1824. 

Autroche,  d\  do'tRosh',  (Claude  de  Loynes — deh 
lwfin,)  a French  translator,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1744-  He 
published  in  1804  a metrical  version  of  Virgil’s  “ /Eneid,” 
which  he  considered  an  improvement  on  the  originaL 
He  proposed  to  give  an  edition  of  the  /Eneid  such  as 
he  supposed  Virgil  would  have  written  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  make  it  perfect  In  1808  he  produced  a 
mediocre  version  of  “ Paradise  Lost,  separated  (de^a^ee) 
from  the  superfluous  parts  which  disfigure  it”  Died  in 
1823. 

See  Ql'Erard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Au-tro'm-us  Poe'tus  was  consul  of  Rome  in  66  B.C, 
after  which  he  was  banished  as  an  accomplice  of  Catiline. 

Autumnus.  See  Automne. 

Autun.  See  Auton. 

Auvergne,  o-vern',  [Fr.  pron.  o'v&Rn',]  (Bernard.) 
the  first  Count  of,  obtained  his  title  in  864.  He  joined 
the  league  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  877,  but  made  his 
peace  with  the  king  in  the  following  year,  and  afterwards 
rendered  distinguished  services  to  Louis  II.,  who  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  to  his  son  Louis  IIL  He  was 
killed  in  war  in  884. 

Auvergne,  d’,  do'v&Rn',  (Antoine,)  a French  ope- 
ratic composer,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1713,  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  director  of  the  Opera.  Died 
in  1797. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Edward,)  an  English  historical  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  about  1660.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  William  IIL,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  wars 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  of  which  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  history.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Wood,  “Athenas  Oxonienses;”  Salmon,  “History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Essex.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Guillaume.)  [Lat  Guliel'mus  Ar- 
ver'nus  or  Alver'nus,]  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  bom  at 
Aurillac  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  A 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  phi- 
losophical, mathematical,  and  theological  studies,  haring 
written  voluminously  on  the  last  subject  His  chief 
work  is  a treatise  on  “ The  Universe,”  (“  De  Universo.”) 
Died  in  1249. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Latour.)  See  Latour  d’ Auvergne. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Martial,  mtR'se'il',)  called  also 
Martial  of  Paris,  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  poet,  and 
wit,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1440.  Among  his  works 
maybe  mentioned  the  “ Decrees  of  Love,”  (“  Les  Arrests 
d’Amour,”)  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  poetry,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  courts  of  Love  as 
established  in  that  age,  and  a poem  entitled  “ Vigils  of 
the  Death  of  Charles  the  Seventh.”  Died  in  1508. 

Sec  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pf.vrols,  pfi'rol',)  a distinguished 
Provencal  poet,  many  of  whose  songs  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  and  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

Sec  Millot,  “Histoire  litt«5raire  des  Troubadours Sismonui, 
“De  la  Literature  du  Midi  de  l’Europc.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  also  called  Petrus  de  Al- 
vernia  (or  Arvernia)  and  Petrus  de  Cros,  a pupil 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  born  in  Auvergne  about  1250, 
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and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
and  theologians  of  his  day.  He  wrote  several  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle’s  works,  was  a socius  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris. 

See  BuliSe,  “ Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  written  also  Peyre  d’Aul- 
vergne,  a famous  troubadour  of  Clermont,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  afterwards 
renounced  the  world  and  became  a monk.  He  died,  it 
is  supposed,  about  1215. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Millot, 
“Histoire  litteraire  des  Troubadours.” 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Pierre,)  a celebrated  French  scholar, 
who  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1272. 
Died  probably  about  1300. 

Auvergne,  d’,  (Th£ophile  Malo  Corret  de  la 
Tour.)  See  Latour  d’Auvergne. 

Auvigny,  d’,  do'vin'ye',  (Jean  du  Castre  — dii 
ktst’R,)  a French  litterateur , born  in  Hainaut  about  1710, 
is  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  pleasure  no  less  than  to 
literature.  Among  his  works  are  “Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men  of  France,”  (10  vols.,  1739-57,)  and  a romance 
called  “Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Barneveldt,”  (1732  or 
1735.)  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743. 

See  Mor&ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Auvity,  o've'te',  (Jean  Abraham,)  for  several  years 
a surgeon  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris,  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children.  He 
wrote  several  medical  essays.  Died  in  1821. 

Auvray,  o'vRi',  (Ffiux,)  a French  historical  painter, 
born  in  1800,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
of  Baron  Gros.  Died  in  1833. 

Auvray,  (Jean,)  a French  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  but  whose  works  are  too  often  disfigured  by  in- 
delicate allusions  and  coarseness  of  expression,  born 
about  1590;  died  in  1633.  His  “Sacred  Treasure” 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  his  productions. 

Auvray,  (Louis  Marie,)  a French  colonel,  born  in 
1762,  was  prefect  of  La  Sarthe  from  1800  until  1814. 
He  published  “ Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La 
Sarthe,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1833. 

Auvray,  (Philipp  Peter  Joseph,)  a portrait-painter, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1778  ; died  in  1815. 

Auwera,  ow-tva'ri,  (Johann  Georg,)  an  artist  who 
was  educated  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  became  court- 
sculptor  in  Bavaria,  resided  at  Wurzburg,  where  he  died 
in  1756. 

See  Jack,  “Leben  und  Werke  der  Kiinstler  Bambergs.” 

Auxbceuffi  o'buff,  (Pierre,)  a French  priest,  emi- 
nent as  a pulpit  orator,  lived  at  Paris  about  1400. 

Auxentius,  awk-sen'she-us,  [Fr.  Auxence,  ok'- 
sSnss',]  Bishop  of  Milan,  (Mediolanum,)  born  in  Cappa- 
docia about  310  a.d.  He  was  at  first  an  Arian,  but 
afterwards  recanted,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  until  his  death  in  374. 

Aux-Epaules,  o'z&'pol',  [Lat.  De  PIu'meris,  Ad 
Hu'mf.ros,  or  De  Scap'ulis,]  a French  soldier  of  for- 
tune of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  wars  under  Charles  VII.,  and  served  for  a time  in 
the  English  army.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Jean  Chartier,  “ Chronique,”  and  “ LaMer  des  Histoires,” 
Lyons,  1512. 

Aux-iFI-us,  a French  theologian,  lived  about  900,  and 
wrote  some  treatises  against  Pope  Sergius  III. 

Auxiron,  ok'se'riN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Baume-les-Dames  about  1680 ; 
died  in  1 760. 

Auxiron,  d’,  dok'se'riN', (Claude  Francois  Joseph,) 
a French  officer,  born  in  Besamjon  in  1728,  wrote  some 
works  on  the  best  method  of  supplying  Paris  with  water, 
and  one  (2  vols.  i2mo)on  “Government.”  Died  in  1778. 

Auxiron,  d’,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Besan5on  in  1736;  died  in  1800. 

Auzanet,  o'za  n J',  (Barth£i.emt,)  a French  lawyer 
of  high  repute,  bom  in  Paris  in  1591.  He  was  engaged 
with  De  Lamoignon  in  an  effort  to  produce  a uniform 
system  of  laws  throughout  France,  which,  though  it 
failed  of  its  object,  produced  some  valuable  legal  works. 
Died  in  1673. 

See  Mor^ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 


Auziron,  o'ze'riN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  engt- 
neer,  and  writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Besancon 
in  1728 ; died  in  1778. 

Auzoles,  d’,  do'zol',  (Jacques,)  Lord  of  La  Peyre,  and 
author  of  several  works  on  Chronology  and  the  Bible,  was 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1571,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1642. 

See  Nic£ron,  “M&noires.” 

Auzou,  o'zoo',  (Louis  Napoleon,)  a nonconformist 
French  priest,  born  at  Versailles  in  1806,  was  a disciple 
of  Abbe  Chatel,  founder  of  the  “ French  Catholic  Church.” 
He  wrote  “ On  Sacerdotal  Usurpations,”  (1832,)  and  other 
works,  and  protested  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
In  1839  he  retracted  his  heterodox  opinions. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Auzout,  o'zoo',  (Adrien,)  an  able  French  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  instrument-maker,  born  at  Rouen,  be- 
came one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  in  1666.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  movable 
wire  micrometer,  and  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Mi- 
crometer,” (1667.)  “He  shares  with  Picard,”  says  Biot, 
“ the  honour  of  having  applied  the  telescope  to  graduated 
instruments  or  quadrants.”  Died  at  Rome  about  1692. 

Auzoux  or  Auzou,  (Thomas  Louis  Jerome,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  the  department  ol  L’Eure  in 
1797.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  a new 
art  of  imitating  anatomical  preparations  with  paste  or 
pulp,  (piste  de  carton,)  which  becomes  hard  when  it 
dries.  He  gave  the  name  of  anatomie  clastique  to  his 
method,  which  is  considered  a very  valuable  invention. 
He  has  received  several  gold  medals  for  his  inventions, 
and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

Av-a-lo'nI-uS,  (Elvan,)  an  English  missionary,  who 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Bretons  in  the 
second  century. 

See  Godwin,  “De  Episcopiis  Anglicis;”  Morfri,  “Dictionnaire 
Historique.” 

Avalos,  d’,  di-vi'16s,  sometimes  written  Davalo 
(di-vd'lo)  by  the  Italians,  the  name  of  a noble  family  of 
Spanish  origin,  who  migrated  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Alfonso,)  Marquis  of  Pescara,  an  officer 
and  friend  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  ren- 
dered good  service  in  his  war  against  the  French.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  a wound  in  1495,  leaving  a son 
Ferdinand,  who  was  a famous  general. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Alfonso,)  Marquis  del  Vasto,  (written 
also  Del  Guasto,)  an  able  general,  born  at  Naples  in 
1 502,  was  a son  of  Inigo,  noticed  below,  and  a first-cousin 
of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara.  He  entered  the  army  of 
Charles  V.  at  an  early  age,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Pavia  in  1525.  He  succeeded  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara  in  command  of  the  army  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  expedition  against  Tunis  in  1535  he 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  land-forces.  He  succeeded 
De  Leyva  as  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  forces  in 
Italy,  and  became  governor  of  Milan  in  1536  or  1537. 
He  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  French  under 
Conde,  at  Cerisoles,  in  1544.  Died  in  1546.  His  sonnets 
and  Rime  are  commended. 

See  Botta,  “Storiad’Italia Verri,  “Storia  di  Milano;”  Bran- 
t6me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Avalos,  d’,  (Costanza,)  a distinguished  poetess, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  1520.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi.  Her 
poetical  talents,  beauty,  and  virtue  are  highly  praised 
by  contemporary  writers. 

Avalos,  d’,  (Ferdinando,)  Marquis  of  Pescara,  [in 
French,  Le  Marquis  de  Pescaire,]  a famous  general, 
born  at  Naples  about  1490,  was  a son  of  Alfonso  the 
elder,  noticed  above.  About  1508  he  married  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a poetess.  (See  Colonna,  Vittoria.)  1-Ie  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Ravenna  in  1512,  and 
appointed  general  of  the  infantry  in  Italy  by  Charles  V. 
about  1518.  In  1521  he  captured  Milan  from  Lautrec, 
and  in  1522  pillaged  Genoa  after  he  had  taken  it  by 
storm.  Pescara  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  invaded  Pro- 
vence in  1524,  but  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  former 
formed  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  (1525,)  and  ap- 
pears to  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  victory,  although 
he  was  not  nominally  the  first  in  command.  (See  Lan- 
noy,  and  Bourbon,  Due  de.)  Sismondi  says  Pescara 
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had  the  greatest  share  in  gaining  this  battle,  in  which  he 
was  wounded.  Lannoy  having  gone  to  Spain  with  the 
royal  captive,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Pescara. 
At  this  juncture,  several  Italian  princes  formed  a secret 
league  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  and  attempted 
to  seduce  Pescara  into  the  project ; but  he  divulged  the 
secret  to  Charles  V.  Died  at  Milan,  in  November,  1525- 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “La  Vita  di  Don  Ferrando  Davalo;”  Bran- 
t6me,  “Vies  des  Hommes  illustres;”  Giannone,  “Storia  civile 
del  Regno  di  Napoli;”  Guicciardini,  “ Istoria  d’ltalia;”  Botta, 
“Storia  d’ltalia;”  Verri,  “Storiadi  Milano.” 

Avalos,  d’,  (Inigo,)  Marquis  del  Vasto,  a younger 
brother  of  Alfonso,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  noticed  above, 
served  under  the  great  captain  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  and 
died  in  his  service  in  1503. 

Avalos,  de,  di  i-va'lis,  (Inigo,)  a Spanish  general, 
who  was  a constant  adherent  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon. 
Died  in  1481. 

Avalos,  de,  (Ruy  Lopez,)  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a noted  warrior. 
Died  about  1427. 

A-van-cl'nus,  [Ger.  pron.  i-vint-see'nus,]  (Nico- 
laus,) a learned  Jesuit,  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Gratz, 
Passau,  and  Vienna,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
biography,  criticism,  and  theology,  was  born  in  the  Tyrol 
in  1612,  and  died  in  1685. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Avangon,  d’,  dt'vSN'siN',  (Guillaume,)  Archbishop 
of  Embrun,  born  about  1530,  was  a violent  adversarv  of 
the  Protestants.  Died  in  1600. 

Avantio.  See  Avanzi. 

Avantius, (Hieronymus.)  See  Avanzi,  (Girolamo.) 

Avanzi,  i-vin'zee,  or  Avantio,  i-vin'te-o,  [Lat. 
Avan'tius,]  (Giovanni  Maria,)  a distinguished  Italian 
jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Rovigo  in  1549,  was  a friend  of 
Torquato  Tasso.  He  resided  at  Padua  from  1606  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  “II  Satire,  Favola  pastorale,”  a 
drama,  (1587,)  “The  Glow-Worm,”  (“La  Lucciola,”  a 
poem,  1627,)  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Avanzi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  philologist  and  editor, 
born  at  Verona  probably  about  1460.  He  assisted  Aldus 
Manutius  in  preparing  the  works  of  Latin  authors  for 
the  press,  and  was  rather  bold  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
conjectural  emendation  of  texts.  Among  the  classics 
which  he  edited  were  Catullus,  (1493,)  Lucretius,  (1500,) 
and  the  Younger  Pliny,  (1504.)  He  was  living  in  1534. 

Avanzi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Fer- 
rara in  1655,  was  more  noted  for  the  number  than  the 
quality  of  his  productions.  Lanzi  says  that  he  seems  to 
have  painted  against  time.  He  executed  figures,  land- 
scapes, etc.  His  master-piece  is  the  “ Beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist.”  Died  in  1718. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avanzi,  (Niccol6,)  a distinguished  engraver  of  gems, 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Verona,  but 
worked  mostly  at  Rome. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Avanzi,  d’,  da-vfin'zec,  (Jacopo  di  Paolo,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  supposed 
to  have  been  a native  of  Bologna  or  Padua.  He  worked 
at  Bologna  between  1370  and  1400.  In  his  youth  he 
painted  Madonnas  almost  exclusively.  He  afterwards 
formed  a partnership  with  Simone  de’  Crocefissi.  His 
style  resembled  that  of  Giotto,  whom  he  surpassed  in 
attitude  and  expression.  The  frescos  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  San  Felice,  Padua,  in  1376  were  partly  restored 
in  1773  by  F.  Zanoni. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avan zini,  ii-vSn-zcc'nec,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Gaino,  in 
Venetia,  in  1753.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Padua  about  1797.  Having  been  deprived  of  this 
place  by  the  political  events  of  1801,  he  was  restored  in 
1806.  He  was  chosen  in  1805  a member  of  the  National 
Institute.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
and  a “Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram.” 
(1815.)  Died  in  1827. 


Avanzini,  (Giustinia.no,)  an  Italian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Avanzini,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Piacenza;  died  in  1733. 

Avanzino,  ii-vin-zee'no,  a painter  of  many  frescos  in 
the  churches  of  Rome,  born  at  Citta  di  Gastello  in  1552 ; 
died  in  1629. 

Avanzino,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Italian  physician 
of  Roveredo,  became  professor  at  Florence,  i le  was  a 
pupil  of  Vallisnicri,  and  defended  the  opinion  of  his 
master  respecting  the  origin  of  springs,  in  a treatise, 
(1725.)  Died  in  1739. 

Avanzo.  See  Avanzi. 

Avaray,  d’,  di'vi'r&',  (Antoine  Louis,)  Due,  a 
French  officer,  born  in  1759,  chiefly  distinguished  for 
aiding  the  escape  of  Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
from  Paris  in  June,  1791,  of  which  Louis  in  gratitude 
published  a full  account  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Died  in  Madeira  (whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health)  in 
1811. 

Avaray,  d’,  (Claude  Antoine  de  Besiade  — deh 
b&'ze'id',)  Due,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1740.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  was  a deputy- 
in  the  States-General,  a member  of  the  Constituent  .As- 
sembly, (1790,)  and  a zealous  royalist.  He  only  escaped 
the  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robespierre.  In  1814  he 
carried  the  address  of  the  Senate  to  Louis  XVII L Died 
in  1829. 

Avaray,  d’,  (Claude  Th£ophii.e  de  BLsiade,) 
Marquis,  a French  general,  born  in  1655.  He  served  in 
several  campaigns  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  (1697,) 
and  became  marechal-de-camp  in  1 702.  He  commanded 
a wing  with  great  success  at  the  battle  of  Almansa  in 
1707,  and  served  under  Villars  in  Flanders  in  1710-12. 
Died  in  1745. 

Avas,  k-v&s',  (R.  Moses  Judah,)  a Jewish  theological 
writer  and  poet,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Avatdr,  av'a-tlr',  or  Avat&ra,  av'a-ti'ra,  [from  ava, 
“ off,”  “away,”  “down,”  and  tara,  a “ crossing  over”  or 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another,]  a term  signifying 
“descent”  or  “transformation,”  applied  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology  to  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  principal  dei- 
ties, particularly  of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu.  The 
avatars  of  Vishnu  are  especially  celebrated ; they  are 
named  as  follows:  I.  Matsya,  the  “Fish;”  2.  Kurma, 
(kooRma,)  the  “Tortoise;”  3.  Varaha,  the  “Boar;”  4. 
Narasingha,  the  “ Man-Lion  ;”  5.  Va'mana,  (or  Wa'ma- 
na,)  the  “Dwarf;”  6.  Parasura'ma,  (called  in  the  com- 
mon dialect  Pur'asooram';)  7.  Rama  Chandra  ; 8.  Krish- 
na ; 9.  Booddha,  (Buddha;)  the  tenth,  which  is  yet  to  come, 
is  called  Kalki.  The  particular  Avatars  of  Vishnu  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  under  their  respective  heads. 
(See  Matsya,  Kurma,  etc.) 

Avaux  See  Fi-xiisien. 

Avaux,  d’,  di'vo',  a violin-player  ana  composer,  who 
lived  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Avaux,  d’,  (Claude  de  Mesmes — deh  m#m,) 
Count,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  diploma- 
tists of  the  seventeenth  century-,  was  born  alxiut  1595. 
He  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Venice  in  1627.  About  1643 
he  was  appointed  a plenipotentiary  to  conduct  the  intri- 
cate negotiations  required  to  terminate  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war.  He  passed  several  ensuing  years  at  the  Hague, 
at  Munster,  and  at  various  German  courts,  and  is  said 
to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers  by  his 
integrity.  Before  he  had  completed  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  (1648,)  he 
was  recalled  by  Mazarin,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  Scrvicn,  who  had  been  sent  as 
his  colleague.  He  died  in  1650.  He  left  diplomatic 
memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1674. 

See  Rktz,  11  Memoircs ;”  Flassan,  “ Histoirc  de  la  Diplomatic 
Frangaise.” 

Avaux,  d’,  (Jean  Antoine  de  Mesmes,)  Count,  a 
French  diplomatist,  born  in  1640,  was  a nephew  of  the 
preceding,  whose  talents  he  is  said  to  have  inherited, 
lie  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Nymwegen,  (1678,)  after  which  he  was  ambas- 
sador to  Holland  until  1688.  In  1689  he  was  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  James  II.  in  Ireland.  He  also  had  some 
agency  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (1697.)  Died  in  1709. 
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See  Tifai.00,  “ Bingrafia  degli  Kalian!  illustri." 
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The  “ Negotiations  of  Count  d’Avaux”  were  published 
in  6 vols.,  1753. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  especially  chap.  xii.  of 
vol.  iii. ; Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires.” 

Avaux,  d’,  (Jean  Antoine  de  Mesmes,)  Count,  a 
judge  and  academician,  born  in  Paris  in  1661,  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  Claude,  noticed  above.  He  became 
first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1712,  and 
courageously  headed  that  Parliament  in  opposition  to 
several  measures  of  the  regency,  especially  to  the  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law  in  1718.  He  was  elected  in  1710 
to  the  French  Academy.  He  was  noted  for  his  bon- 
mots.  Died  in  1723. 

See  D’Alembert,  “ Histoire  des  Membres  de  PAcademie. ” 

Avaux,  d’,  (Jean  Jacques  de  Mesmes,)  a French 
judge,  born  in  1640,  was  a member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Died  in  1688. 

Aved,  t'vSd',  (Jacques  Andr£  Joseph,)  a successful 
French  portrait-painter,  born  at  Douay  in  1702,  was  a 
pupil  of  La  Belle.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris  in  1734,  soon  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed portrait-painter  to  the  king.  Among  his  works 
are  portraits  of  Mehemet-Effendi,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and 
Mirabeau.  He  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  representing  character.  Died  in  1766. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Av'e-dik,  Patriarch  of  Armenia.  Having  persecuted 
or  offended  the  Catholics,  he  was  abducted  by  the  Jesuits 
about  1704,  and  imprisoned  at  Messina. 

Aveeleu.  See  Avelen. 

Aveen,  i-van',  (Adrian,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  lived  about  1700. 

Aveiro,  S-va'e-ro,  (Don  Jos£  de  Mascarenhas — 
di  mis-ki-rSn'yls,)  Duke  of,  a Portuguese  nobleman  of 
infamous  character,  born  in  Lisbon  about  1710,  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  having  been  one  of  the  prime  actors  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (Jos6  I.)  in  1758,  for  which 
he  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated. This  conspiracy  was  originated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
discontented  nobles  in  revenge  for  the  protection  which 
the  king  gave  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

See  Smith,  “Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,”  and  “Gentle- 
man's Magazine”  for  February,  1759. 

Aveis  or  Aveys,  a-vas'  or  J-vTs',  written  also  Avis, 
Sultan,  second  sovereign  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of 
Ilkhanian  princes.  He  became  sultan  in  1356.  He  is  re- 
presented as  the  benefactor  of  his  people  and  a munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning.  Died  in  1374. 

Avelen,  van  den,  vdn  den  i'veli-len,  or  Aveelen, 
i'va'len,  also  written  Aveeie,  (Johan,)  a Dutch  en- 
graver of  moderate  ability,  worked  at  Stockholm  from 
1702  to  1712. 

Aveline,  iv'lfen',  (Antoine,)  a French  engraver  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  about  1660.  He  engraved  many 
landscapes  and  views  of  cities.  Died  in  1712. 

Aveline,  (Franqois  Antoine,)  an  engraver  of  me- 
diocre abilities,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1718.  He  worked 
chiefly  for  the  booksellers.  Died  in  London  in  1762. 

Aveline,  (Jean,)  an  engraver,  born  in  Paris,  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding. 

Aveline,  (Pierre,)  a designer  and  engraver,  born  in 
Paris  in  1710,  was  a cousin  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
the  most  able  artist  of  the  family.  He  engraved  after 
Jordaens,  Watteau,  Teniers,  Rubens,  Albani,  and  his 
own  designs.  Died  about  1 760. 

See  Basan,  “Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Avellaneda,  de,  di  i-vfil-yi-na'Di,  (Alonso  Fer- 
nandez,) the  assumed  name  of  a Spanish  author  who 
in  1614  published  a sequel  to  the  first  part  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  before  Cervantes  had  published  his  second 
part.  This  spurious  continuation,  entitled  “ Segundo 
Tomo  del  ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote,”  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Le  Sage,  (1704,)  and  into  English 
in  1805.  Avellanecla’s  work  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Cervantes,  but  has  some  literary  merit.  His  real  name 
is  not  known.  His  prologue  contains  a scurrilous  attack 
on  Cervantes. 

Sec  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Avellaneda,  de,  (Don  Garcia — gaR-thce'S,)  Count 
of  Castrillo,  a distinguished  Spanish  statesman,  born 


about  1600.  He  was  sent  by  Philip  IV.  as  viceroy  to 
Naples  in  1653.  During  his  administration  two  hundred 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  plague  in  the 
city  alone  in  six  months.  Avellaneda  has  been  justly  cen- 
sured for  the  inefficiency  of  his  measures  of  prevention. 

See  Giannone,  “Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.” 

Avellaneda,  de,  (Gertrudis  Gomes,)  a popular 
Spanish  poetess,  born  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1816,  was 
a daughter  of  a naval  officer.  She  settled  at  Madrid 
about  1840,  and  published  a volume  of  “Lyric  Poems” 
in  1841.  Her  tragedies,  “Alfonso  Munio,”  “ Principe  de 
Viana,”  and  “ Egilona,”  had  great  success.  She  was 
married  in  1846  to  Don  Pedro  Sabator,  who  died  the 
same  year.  She  afterwards  produced  two  poems,  “The 
Cross,”  (“  La  Cruz,”)  ar.d  the  “ Last  Accent  of  my  Harp,” 
and  several  dramas,  among  which  are  “The  Glories  of 
Spain,”  (1850,)  “The  Flower-Girl,”  (“La  Hija  de  las 
Flores,”)  and  “La  Sonambula.” 

Avellani.  See  Avelloni,  (Giuseppe.) 

Avellar,  de,  di  fi-vSl-laR',  (Francisco  Gomes,)  a 
Portuguese  prelate,  born  in  1739,  became  Bishop  of  Al- 
garve in  1789.  He  merited  the  title  of  public  benefactor 
by  his  improvements  in  agriculture.  Died  in  1816. 

Avellino,  fi-vSl-lee'no,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian antiquary  and  numismatist,  born  at  Naples  in  1788. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Naples  in  1815.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on 
medals  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1850. 

Avelliuo,  (Giijlio,)  a Sicilian  landscape-paintei, 
called  II  Messinf.se,  (“  the  Messinese,”)  was  a pupil  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  His  style  resembles  that  of  his  master, 
but  is  not  so  wild.  Pie  worked  at  Ferrara,  where  he  died 
about  1700. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avellino,  (Onofrio,)  a skilful  Italian  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits,  born  at  Naples  in  1674,  was  a pupil  of 
Solimena.  Pie  was  especially  successful  in  portraits. 
He  worked  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1741.  Among  his  best  works  is  a fresco  in  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo  in  Rome. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avellone.  See  Avelloni. 

Avelloni,  fi-vgl-lo'nee,  (Francesco,)  a prolific  Italian 
dramatist,  born  at  Venice  in  1756.  Ilis  first  play,  “ Giulio 
Assassino,”  was  performed  with  success  at  Naples.  He 
wrote  many  plays  which  were  brought  on  the  stage  of 
Naples  under  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Sangro,  who 
paid  him  eight  ducats  apiece.  He  was  most  successful  in 
the  sentimental  drama,  sometimes  called  the  “lachry- 
mose.” Among  his  works  are  the  “ Lantern  of  Epicte- 
tus,” and  “ 11  Sogno  d’Aristo,”  (“Aristo’s  Dream.”)  Died 
at  Rome  in  1837. 

SeeTiPALDO,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Avelloni  or  Avellani,  d-vgl-H'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an 
Italian  poet  of  great  imagination,  born  at  Venice  in  1761. 
Among  his  works  is  “ Padova  Riacquistata,”  (“  Padua 
Recovered,”  1790.)  Died  at  Venice  in  1817. 

A'ven,  Da'ven,  Davent,  c13,v6n',  or  D’Avesnes, 
an  engraver,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  un- 
known. He  engraved  on  copper  several  works  of  Pri- 
maticcio  and  Giulio  Romano. 

Avenant  See  Davenant. 

Av-e-na'ri-us,  (Johann,)  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Eger  in  1520.  His  German  name  was  Plabermann,  (or 
Hafermann,  i.e.  “ Oatman,”)  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  he  changed  to  the  Latin  equivalent  Ave- 
narius.  Pie  was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  He 
published  a Hebrew  Lexicon,  (1568,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1590. 

Avenarius,  (Joiiann,)  a Protestant  minister,  born  at 
Steinbach  in  1670.  He  preached  at  Berka  and  Gera, 
and  wrote  several  theological  and  musical  works,  among 
which  is  “ Evangelic  Doctrine,  or  Song-Sermons,” 
(“  Evangelische  Lehr,  oder  Lieder-Predigten,”  1729.) 
Died  at  Gera  in  1 736. 

Avenarius,  (Johann,)  a grandson  of  Johann,  (1520 
-90,)  noticed  above,  was  professor  of  eloquence.  He 
wrote  “ Synopsis  CEconomica,”  and  other  works,  dated 
1608-28. 
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Avenarius,  (Thomas,)  a German  composer,  born 
near  Leipsic,  published  some  songs  in  1614. 

Avenbrugger.  See  Auenbkugger. 

Avendanno,  A-v2n-dan'no,  (Pedro  Nunez' — noon'- 
yeth,)  a Spanish  jurist,  lived  about  1 540. 

Avenelles,  des,  d£  ziv'nil',  (Albin  or  Aubin,)  a 
French  satirical  poet,  born  in  1480,  was  canon  of  Sois- 
sons.  lie  translated  into  verse  the  “ Remede  d’Amour” 
of  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  (Pius  II.) 

See  Goujet,  “ Bibliothique  Fran^aise.” 

Avenelles,  des,  (Philippe,)  a French  translator  of 
Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  (Paris,  1558.) 

Avenelles,  des,  (Pierre,)  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  chiefly  known  by  his  disclosure  of  the 
Amboise  conspiracy  (formed  in  1560  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde)  to  remove  the  Guise  family  from  about  the  per- 
son of  Francis  II. 

Avenpace,  i'vSn-pl'thi,  Avempace,  iFvSm-pa'thA, 
Abenpace,  or  more  properly  Ibn-Bajah,  tb’n-ba'jah, 
( Aboo-Bekr  - Mokam'med-Ibn -Y  ahya — yah'hyA,) 
a celebrated  Arabian  philosopher,  born  probably  at 
Saragossa.  He  practised  medicine  at  Seville,  which  he 
quitted  about  1120  a.d.  He  afterwards  became  vizier 
at  the  court  of  Fez,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1 130.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Averroes, 
and  was  a devoted  admirer  of  Aristotle.  Avenpace 
wrote  treatises  on  philosophy,  metaphysics,  etc. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus Casiri,  “ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana Wustenfeld,  “ Geschichte  der  Arabischen 
Aerate.” 

Avenport,  d’,  dAv'en-port,  (Francis  Christopher,) 
an  English  monk,  born  at  Coventry  about  1598,  was 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  Died  in  1665. 

Av-en-ti'nus,  (or  i-v§n-tee'nfis,)  (Johannes,)  a histo- 
rian of  much  merit,  whose  family  name  was  Thurmaier 
or  Thurnmaier,  was  born  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in 
1466.  Having  taught  eloquence,  etc.  at  Vienna  and  In- 
golstadt,  he  was  invited  to  Munich  in  1512,  and  became 
the  tutor  of  the  duke’s  sons.  His  chief  work  is  a “ His- 
tory of  Bavaria,”  (“  Annales  Boiorum,”  1554,)  which  was 
generally  esteemed,  and  highly  praised  by  Leibnitz.  The 
editor  of  this  work  suppressed  some  passages  unfavour- 
able to  the  Romish  Church,  which  were  restored  in  an 
edition  published  by  Cisner  in  1580.  Died  in  1534- 

See  J.  Ziegler,  “Vita  Aventini;”  D.  W. Moller,  “Dissertatio 
dc  J.  Aventino,”  1698. 

Av'en-zo'ar,  written  also  Avenzohar  or  Aben- 
zohar,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  Ibn-Zohr,  (Ib’n 
zohR,)  a celebrated  Arabian  physician,  born  probably 
near  Seville,  Spain,  about  1075.  According  to  some 
modern  authorities,  he  was  a Jew.  He  was  a son  of  an 
eminent  physician  of  similar  name  who  wrote  several 
works  and  died  in  1130.  The  son  became  vizier  of  the 
Sultan  Abdel-Moomen.  Died  at  Seville  in  1162.  His 
principal  work,  commonly  called  “Teiseer,”  (“Teisir,” 
“Taisir,”  or  “Theizir,”)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 

See  Leo  Africanus,  “De  Virisillustribus;”  Fabricius,  “ Biblio- 
theca Graca;”  Casiri,  “ Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana.” 

Avenzoar  the  Younger,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Seville  about  1 1 14,  was  a distinguished  physician 
and  poet.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  physician  to 
the  Sultan  Abdel-Moomen,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  vizier.  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are 
not  extant  Died  at  Morocco  about  1200.  By  Arabian 
writers  he  was  accounted  the  most  eminent  of  the  family. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  N.  Antonio,  " Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Vetus.” 

Aver.  See  Auer. 

Aver,  A'ver,  (Joiiann  Paul,)  a German  painter,  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1636  ; died  in  1687. 

Averani,  A-vA-rA'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  eminent 
Italian  professor  and  classical  scholar,  born  at  Florence 
in  1645,  became  in  1676  professor  of  Greek,  and  after- 
wards of  humanities,  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  and  antiquities.  His  lectures  on  Thucydides, 
Euripides,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Virgil  were  published  in 
three  volumes,  (1716.)  He  wrote  other  works,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Died  at  Pisa  in  1 707. 


Averani,  (Giuseppe,)  a celebrated  jurist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Florence  in  1662,  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  in  the  physical  sciences. 
He  became  in  1684  professor  of  law  at  Pisa,  where  he 
lectured  with  high  reputation  for  many  years.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “Discourse  on  the  Law  of  War 
and  Peace,”  (“  Disputatio  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,”  1703,1 
and  “ Interpretations  of  Law,”  (“  Inlerpretationes  Juris,’’ 
1716-36.)  His  Latinity  is  admired  by  Italian  critics. 
Died  in  1738. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium ;**  Tipai-do, 
“ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustn Mazzuchkl u,  “ Scrittori  dJtalia.” 

Averani,  (Niccol6,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Italian  advocate  and  mathematician,  who  edited 
the  works  of  Gassendi,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1650 ; 
died  in  1727. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Averara,  1-vl-ri'ri,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Ital- 
ian fresco-painter,  bom  at  Bergamo,  was  an  imitator  of 
Titian.  He  was  a good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  paint- 
ing infants  and  landscape-backgrounds.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  he  died  in  1 548. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Averari,  A-vA-rA'ree,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  writer  and 
famous  preacher,  born  in  Lombardy,  lived  about  1500. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Averdy,  de  1’,  deh  li'vSR'de',  called  also  Laverdi, 
(Clement  Charles  Franqois,)  a French  statesman, 
born  in  Paris  about  1720,  was  made  comptroller-general 
of  the  finances  in  1763.  He  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  transit-duties  on  grain,  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  proposed  other  salutary  measures, 
but  was  soon  after  removed  from  office.  He  perished 
by  the  guillotine  in  1793. 

See  Lacretelle,  “ Histoire  de  France.”and  “Vies  des  Surinten- 
dants  des  Finances  et  des  Control  eurs-generau  x_  ” 

A'ver-ell,  also  written  AuereU,  (William,)  an 
English  pamphleteer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a 
“Dial  for  Daintie  Darlings,”  (London,  1590,)  and  other 
works. 

A'ver-ill  or  A'ver-ell,  (William  W.,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1855.  In  the  autumn  of  1S62  he  was  ap- 
pointed a captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a troop  of  cav- 
alry in  several  actions  fought  in  Virginia  in  1S63.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  conducted  a raid  into  South- 
Western  Virginia.  He  served  under  Sigel  and  Hunter  in 
West  Virginia  in  1864;  and  was  appointed  United 
States  consul-geneial  to  Canada  in  1866. 

Averkam,  van,  van  A'ver-kAm',  written  also  Aver- 
kampen,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  landscape  and  marine 
painter,  born  at  Kampen  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  called  “ the  Mute  of  Kampen.”  His  his- 
tory is  unknown.  His  drawings  are  more  prized  than 
his  pictures,  the  colours  of  which  have  been  injured  by 
time. 

Averois  or  Averoys.  See  Averroes. 

Averoldi,  A-vA-rol'dee,  (Giui.io  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Venice  in  1651,  became  a resident  of 
Brescia.  He  formed  a rich  collection  of  medals,  marbles, 
etc.,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  the  paintings  and  antiquities 
of  Brescia,  (1700.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  Bruluot,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes.” 

Averoni,  J-vi-ro'nee,  (Valentino,)  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, born  at  Florence,  lived  between  1550  and  1600. 

Averrhoes.  See  Averroes. 

Averroes ,*  A-v2r'ro-2z,  or  A-ver'ro-is.  written  also 
Averois,  Averoys,  or  Averrhoes,  the  common  form 
of  the  name  of  Ibn-Roslid,  (Ib’n  rish’d,)  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Arabian  philosophers  and  physicians, 
was  born  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  probably  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a pupil  of  Aven- 
pace and  Avenzoar.  He  became  cadi  (judge)  at  Seville 
and  Cordova,  and  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  favour  at  the 
court  of  Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob-Al-Mansoor-Billah,  at 
Morocco.  His  celebrity  as  a writer  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle,  which  in  the  middle  ages 


* Chaucer,  after  Dante,  writes  the  name  Averrois.  (See  Prologue 
to  the  “Canterbury  Talcs.”) 


See  G.  Averani,  “Benedicti  Averani  Vita;”  Fabroni,  “Vita: 
Italorum  doctrina  excellentium.” 


5,  c,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  h,  b,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  c,  1, 6,  it,  y,  short;  a,  c,  j,  o,  obscure;  Hr,  (fill,  ftt;  mft;  n6t;  good;  nidbn; 
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obtained  for  him  the  title  of  “The  Commentator.”  He 
is  mentioned  by  Dante,  in  the  “ Inferno,”  canto  iv.,  as 
“Averrots  che  il  gran  cotnento  feo.”* 

His  works  are  extremely  numerous.  He  wrote  on  medi- 
cine, theology,  law,  logic,  etc.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  died  at 
Morocco  in  1198.  He  seems  to  have  been  a more  de- 
vout believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  than  in  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  in  Italy  were  divided 
into  two  sects,  the.  Averroists  and  the  Alexandrists. 

See  Leo  Africanus,  “De  Viris  illustribus;”  N.  Antonio,  “Bi- 
bliotheca Hispana  Vetus;”  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy;” 
Tennemann,  “Geschichte  der  Philosophic;”  E.  Renan,  “Averroes 
et  Averrolsme,”  1852;  Dr.  F.  Hoefer’s  article  on  Averroes,  in  the 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Aversa,  i-vSR'sil,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Amistrato,  in  Sicily.  He  was  patron- 
ized by  several  cardinals  and  dukes,  and  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  by  his  poems,  among  which  are 
“Piramo  e Tisbe,”  an  idyl,  (1617,)  and  “The  Pilgrim,” 
(“II  Pellegrino,”  a drama,  1641.)  He  translated  Vir- 
gil’s “zEneid”  into  Sicilian  verse,  (1654-60.)  Died  in  1663. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

A'ver-y,  (Waitstill,)  an  American  lawyer  and  pa- 
triot, born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  removed  to  North  Carolina,  of  which 
State  he  became  attorney-general  in  1777.  Died  in  1821. 

Avesani,  i-vi-sl'nee,  (Gioachino,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Verona  in  1741,  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Verona  in  1775.  In  1807  he  published  a volume  of 
elegant  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  (“Poesie  Italiane  e 
Latine.”)  Among  his  work*,  is  “The  Metamorphoses,” 
(“Le  Metamorfosi,”  a poem,  1812.)  His  edition  of 
“Orlando  Furioso,”  in  which  the  licentious  passages 
are  suppressed,  appeared  in  1820.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Moschini,  “Della  Letteratura  Veneziana  del  Secolo  XVIII.” 

Avesbury,  (Robert  ok.)  See  Robert  of  Aves- 
bury. 

Avesne,  d’,  (Baudouin.)  See  Baudouin  d’Avesne. 

Avesne,  d’,  dt'vin',  (Francois,)  a French  fanatic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  claimed  a divine  mission 
for  himself,  and  made  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1660. 

See  N iceron,  “Mfmoires.” 

Aveyro.  See  Aveiro. 

Avezac,  d’,  div'ztk',  (Auguste  Genevieve  Valen- 
tin,) nephew  of  Jean  Pierre  Valentin,  noticed  below,  was 
a native  of  Saint  Domingo.  Plaving  settled  in  the  United 
States,  he  became  a successful  lawyer,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  charge-d’affaires  to  the  Netherlands.  Died 
in  1850. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Jean  Pierre  Valentin,)  son  of  Pierre 
Valentin,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  1756,  and  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  France  in  1790  to  oppose  the 
revolutionary  ideas  then  prevalent  Died  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo in  1803. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Pierre  Valentin,)  a French  lawyer, 
bom  at  Tarbes  in  1719,  emigrated  in  1748  to  Saint  Do- 
mingo, where  he  became  a planter  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  in  promoting  public  improvements. 
Died  in  1781. 

Avezac,  d’,  (Pierre  Valentin  Dominique  Julien,) 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1769, 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  died  in  1831.  Pie 
translated  Scott’s  “Marmion”  into  French. 

Avezzana,  i-vSt-zi'iid,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  pa- 
triot born  in  Piedmont  in  1797,  fought  in  the  repub- 
lican campaigns  of  1821-23,  afterwards  served  in  Mexico 
under  Santa  Anna,  and  took  part  in  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion of  1848. 

Aviani,  J-ve-i'nee,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  of 
architecture,  landscapes,  and  marine  views,  born  at 
Vicenza,  adorned  the  ceilings  of  several  churches  in  that 
city.  Some  of  his  works  contain  figures  painted  by 
Carpioni.  He  flourished  in  the  first  naif  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Aviano,  3,-ve-S'no,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Vicenza,  was,  according  to  Ginguene,  one  of  the  most 


successful  burlesque  poets  of  his  time.  He  published 
three  satirical  chapters,  (“Capitoli,”  1603,)  which  are 
praised  by  several  Italian  critics.  Died  about  1608. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

A-vi-a'nus,  (Flavius,)  a Roman  poet,  who  is  often 
confounded  with  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  was  the  author 
of  numerous  fables  in  verse,  which  are  sometimes  printed 
with  those  of  ALsop.  His  date  is  uncertain.  He  proba- 
bly lived  between  200  and  350  a.d. 

Aviau  du  Bois  de  Sanzay,  i've'o'  dii  bwS  deh 
s&N'zi',  (Charles  Franqois,)  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
noted  for  his  piety  and  benevolence,  was  born  in  1736,  in 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  He  emigrated  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, but,  returning  in  disguise,  visited  all  parts  of  his 
diocese,  at  great  personal  hazard.  Though  appointed 
archbishop  by  Napoleon,  he  sided  with  the  pope  in  his 
contests  with  the  French  emperor.  He  was  named  a 
peer  in  1815,  and  died  in  1826. 

See  J.  Tournon,  “Precis  de  la  Vie  de  Monseigneur  C.  F. 
d’ Aviau,”  1829. 

Av'i-bus,  (Gasparo  Osello,  gSs-pa'ro  o-sel'lo,  or 
Gas'par  ab  Osei/lo,)  an  Italian  engraver  of  Padua, 
lived  about  1560-80.  He  imitated  the  style  and  copied 
some  of  the  prints  of  Giorgio  Ghisi  surnamed  Manto- 
vano. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Avicebron,  d-ve-thi-bRin',  (Solomon  Ibn  Gabi- 
Rol,)  a Spanish  Jew  and  philosopher,  was  author  of  a 
work  called  “ Source  of  Life,”  (“  Fons  Vitae,”)  which  was 
often  noticed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas.  He  ap- 
plied the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to  the  Mosaic  doctrines. 
M.  Munck  has  recently  proved  the  identity  of  Avicebron 
with  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
religious  poet,  and  died  at  Malaga  in  1070. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Av-I-qen'na,  [It.  pron.  d-ve-chen'nd ; Fr.  Avicenne,* 
d've'sSnn',]  the  Latin  form  of  Ibn-SmS,  lb’n-see'nt, 
the  most  illustrious  of  Arabian  physicians,  born  at  Af- 
shena,  a village  in  Bokhara,  980  a.d.  He  was  a re- 
markable instance  of  precocity  as  well  as  activity  of  in- 
tellect. He  is  said  to  have  been  a thorough  master  of 
Moslem  theology,  and  of  the  chief  branches  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  then  cultivated,  including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid’s  elements,  and  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  before  he  was  sixteen.  At  this  age  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  of  natural  science,  and  of  the  meta- 
physical writings  of  Aristotle.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  and  gifted 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  patronized  in  turn  by  several 
Mohammedan  princes,  among  whom  he  had  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. Although  he  applied  himself  intensely  to  study 
and  to  the  composition  of  his  numerous  works,  he  appears 
to  have  given  himself  with  scarcely  less  ardour  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  the  ruin  of  his  constitution,  so  that 
it  was  said  of  him  that  his  philosophy  could  not  procure 
him  wisdom  nor  all  his  medical  skill  procure  him  health. 
He  died  in  1037,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  we  may  particularly  men- 
tion his  “Rule”  or  “System  of  Medicine,”  (“Canon 
Medicinae,”)  a great  work,  the  different  parts  of  which 
treat  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  the 
various  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  with  their  ap- 
propriate remedies.  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  as  well  as  into 
Latin.  He  wrote  various  other  works,  including  a book 
on  animals,  said  to  be  little  more  than  a paraphrase  of 
Aristotle’s  “History  of  Animals,”  and  a work  on  the 
“Soul,”  (“De  Anima;”)  also  several  small  treatises  on 
alchemy  and  other  subjects.  No  man,  except  Aristotle 
and  Galen,  exercised  so  absolute  an  authority  in  science, 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  Avicenna.  For  five  centuries 
his  “Canon”  was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in 
the  schools  of  Europe. 

See  Ibn-Khai.likAn's  “Biographical  Dictionary,”  published  by 
De  Slane,  Paris,  1842;  Freind,  “History  of  Physic,  Brucker, 
“History  of  Philosophy;”  WOstenfei.d,  “Geschichte  der  Ara- 
bischen  Aerzte ;”  S.  Klein,  “ Dissertatio  de  Avicenna  medico, ”1846 ; 
Choulant,  “Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  altere  Medicin 
Abulfaraj,  “Oriental  History;”  Abulfeda,  “Universal  History. 

* Chaucer  writes  the  name  Avyckn.  (See  the  “ Pardoneres  Tale.” 
(JUf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 


• “ Averrots  who  wrote  the  great  Commentary.” 
c as  k;  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  G,  11,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this. 
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A-vid'I-us  Cas'sl-us,  a brave  and  able  Roman  gen- 
eral, born  in  Syria,  was  noted  for  his  extreme  severity 
as  a disciplinarian.  He  commanded  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius the  army  which  defeated  the  Parthians  in  165  A.D., 
and  a few  years  later  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 
Having  several  legions  under  his  command,  he  revolted 
in  175  a.d.  and  declared  himself  emperor.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia  east  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. Marcus  Aurelius  was  about  to  march  against  him, 
when  Avidius  was  killed  by  his  own  officers  in  175  A.D. 

A-vI-e'nus,  (Rufus  Festus,)  a Roman  poet,  who 
probably  lived  about  400  a.d.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a native  of  Italy,  and  to  have  been  a pagan.  The 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  are 
a Latin  paraphrase,  in  hexameters,  of  the  “ Periegesis” 
of  Dionysius,  a translation  of  the  “ Phenomena”  and 
“ Prognostica”  of  Aratus,  and  a fragment  (seven  hun- 
dred and  three  lines)  of  a poem  called  “ The  Maritime 
Region,”  (“  Ora  Maritima.”)  His  style  is  superior  to 
that  of  contemporary  writers. 

See  Wernsdorf,  “ Poetae  Latini  minores.” 

Avigador,  A-ve-ga-dAR',  (Solomon  Ben  Abraham,) 
a Jewish  philosopher  and  writer,  lived  about  1400. 

Avila,  de,  (Alfonso.)  See  Alphonsus  Abulensis. 

Avila,  de,  dA  a've-11,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  por- 
trait-painter of  Seville,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Plis  portraits  were  celebrated  for  their 
fidelity. 

Avila,  de,  (Gil  Gonzalez,)  a Spanish  biographer  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Avila  about  1577.  He  published  in 
1606  “ The  Antiquities  of  Salamanca,  with  the  Lives  of 
its  Bishops,”  and  in  1623  a description  of  Madrid,  with 
the  lives  of  the  principal  natives,  in  his  “ Theatre  of  the 
Greatness  (or  “Glories”)  of  Madrid,”  (“Teatro  de  las 
Grandezas  de  Madrid.”)  His  chief  work,  “Ecclesiasti- 
cal Theatre,”  (“  Teatro  eclesiastico,”  4 vols.,  1645-53,) 
giving  the  biographies  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
of  the  two  Castiles,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Died  in  1658. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Avila,  de,  (Hernando,)  was  painter  and  sculptor  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  appears  to  have  worked  chiefly 
in  Toledo,  where  about  1568  he  painted  two  altar-pieces, 
— -a  “John  the  Baptist”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the  Kings.” 
Died  about  1600. 

See  Bermudez,  “ Diccionario  Historico.” 

Avila,  de,  (Juan,)  an  eloquent  and  zealous  Spanish 
preacher,  born  in  La  Mancha  about  1500,  was  called  “the 
Apostle  of  Andalusia,”  in  which  province  he  laboured 
with  success  as  home-missionary  for  twenty  years. 
Among  his  converts  were  Saint  Francisco  Borja  and 
Saint  Teresa  de  Jesus.  He  died  in  1569,  leaving,  be- 
sides other  religious  works,  “ Spiritual  Letters,”  which 
were  translated  into  French  and  (partly)  into  English. 

See  Luis  de  MuSoz,  “Vida  de  Juan  de  Avila,”  163s. 

Avila,  de,  (Don  Sancho,)  a Spanish  general,  born 
at  Avila  in  1523.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition 
against  the  corsair  Dragut,  in  Africa,  in  1550.  He 
went  to  the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  the  Duke  of 
Alya,  of  whose  guard  he  was  then  commander.  It  was 
Avila  who  arrested  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorn  at 
Brussels.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Middelburg 
in  1574,  but  in  the  same  year  defeated  Count  Louis 
of  Nassau  at  Mook  or  Mookerheide.  In  1577  he  with- 
drew with  his  army  from  the  Low  Countries  in  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Died  at  Lisbon  in 
1583-  According  to  the  Dutch  historians,  he  was  as  cruel 
as  Alva. 

See  BrantOmr,  “ Capitaincs  dtranccrs De  Thou,  “ Histoire 
Universelle Motley,  “Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  ii. 

Avila  y Zuniga,  de,  dA  A've-IAe  thoon-yee'gA,  (Luis,) 
a Spanish  historian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  was  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Protestant  German  princes,  and  commanded 
the  Spanish  cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1552.  He 
wrote  “ Commentaries  of  the  War  of  Charles  V.  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Years  1546  and  1547,”  (1548,)  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  other  languages.  This  work 
has  been  praised  for  the  elegance  and  conciseness  of  its 


style,  but  is  considered  partial  by  some  judges.  He  ap 
pears  to  have  died  about  1 560. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;**  De  Thoc, 
“ Histoire  Universelle.”  q jv. 

el  A viler,  i've'lA',  (Augustin*Charles,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1653,  studied  in  Rome,  with 
the  aid  of  a pension  from  the  king.  He  worked  some 
time  with  Mansard,  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  erected 
several  fine  buildings  at  Carcassonne,  Nunes,  and  Tou- 
louse, among  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  He  published  a “Course  of  Architecture,” 
(1691,)  often  reprinted,  and  a good  “ Dictionary  of  all 
the  Terms  of  Architecture,  Civil  and  Hydraulic.”  Died 
at  Montpellier  in  1700. 

See  Fontenai,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Avis.  See  Aveis. 

Avisenna.  See  Avicenna. 

AvT-son,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  English  musician 
and  musical  critic,  born  about  1710,  passed  nearly  all 
his  life  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  was  church  or- 
ganist. He  was  a pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  published 
an  ingenious  and  able  “ Essay  on  Musical  Expression,” 
(1752,)  which  displays  good  taste,  scholarship,  and  sound 
judgment.  It  was,  however,  severely  and  bitterly  criti- 
cised by  Dr.  Hayes,  professor  of  music  at  Oxford.  Ar- 
son’s reputation  as  a composer  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
concertos.  Died  in  1770. 

See  Fins,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Avisse,  t'viss',  a blind  French  versifier,  bom  in  1772. 
became  professor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Paris.  Died  in  1801.  A volume  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1802. 

Avisse,  (Etienne  Francois,)  a French  comic  poet, 
born  in  Paris  about  1694.  He  wrote  “ The  Divorce,” 
and  other  comedies,  which  had  a temporary'  success. 
Died  in  1 747. 

Avitabile,  A-ve-tATie-lA,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  mission- 
ary, died  at  Goa  in  1650. 

See  F.  Maggi,  “Vita  d'Avitabile  Pietro.” 

Avitabile,  d',  dA-ve-tA'be-lA,  or  Avitable.A-ve-tA'b'.i, 
(Biasio  Magoli — mi-go'lee,)  an  Italian  writer  of  poetrv 
and  biography,  lived  at  Naples  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Avitus.  See  Elagabalus. 

A-vi'tus,  (Al'cimus  EcDig'ius,)  Saint,  Bishop  of 
Vienne,  was  born  in  Auvergne  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  obtained  great  reputation  for  learning, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  bishop  about  490  A.D.  He 
was  a zealous  adversary  of  Arianism,  from  which  he 
converted  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Burgundy.  He  wrote 
letters,  homilies,  and  other  works,  some  of  which  are 
lost.  Among  his  extant  works  is  a poem,  or  series  of 
poems,  “On  the  Creation  of  the  World,”  “On  Original 
Sin,”  “On  the  Deluge,”  (“Diluvio  Mundi,”)  etc.  “The 
analogy  of  these  two  poems,”  say's  Guizot,  referring  to 
Milton’s  epic,  “is  a curious  literary  fact,  and  that  of  Saint 
Avitus  deserves  the  honour  of  being  compared  to  that 
of  Milton.”  Died  in  525. 

See  Ceillier,  “Auteurs  saerds;”  Bollandus,  “Acta  Sanc- 
torum.” 

Avitus,  (Gallonius,)  a governor  of  Thrace  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian. 

Avitus,  (Julius,)  successively  governor  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia,  and  Cyprus,  which  appointments  he  held 
under  ScveTus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Mcesa,  and  grandfather  of  the  emperors  Elagabalus 
and  Alexander  Sevcrus. 

Avitus,  (Marcus  M/Ecilius,)  one  of  the  emperors 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Auvergne  about  400  a.d.  Before  his  accession 
to  the  empire  he  had  been  Prefect  of  Gaul,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Huns  and 
Vandals.  On  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  latter,  and  the 
death  of  Maximus  in  455,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and 
after  a reign  of  fourteen  months  was  deposed  by  Ricimer, 
and  appointed  Bishop  of  Placentia.  Died  in  457.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Avity,  d’,  di've'tc',  (Pierre,)  a French  writer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Tournon  in  1573.  His  productions 
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are  very  miscellaneous,  embracing  poetry,  history,  fiction, 
morals,  etc. ; but  his  greatest  work  appears  to  have  been 
“A  General  Description  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
Globe,  its  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Republics,” 
(1st  vol.,  1626.)  Died  in  1635. 

Avogadro,  i-vo-gH'dRo,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Vercelli,  lived  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Avogadro,  (Camillo),  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Milan ; 
died  in  1617. 

Avogadro,  not  Avogrado,  as  sometimes  spelled, 
(Girolamo,)  an  Italian  philologer,  jurist,  and  patron 
of  learning,  born  at  Brescia,  lived  between  1450  and 
1500. 

"Avogadro,  (Giuseppe,)  Count  of  Casanova,  an  Ital- 
ian nobleman,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1731.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  rural  economy,  (1783-1810.)  Died 
in  1813. 

Avogadro,  (Lucia,)  an  Italian  poetess  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  born  at  Bergamo.  She  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  praised  by  Tasso.  Died  about  1570. 

Avogadro,  (Ludovico,)  was  the  chief  of  a band  which 
conspired  to  expel  the  French  from  Brescia  in  1512,  and 
was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Avogadro,  (Nestore  Dionigi,)  an  Italian  philolo- 
gist and  friar  of  Novara,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  composed  a Latin  Lexicon,  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  oldest  known  edi- 
tion is  dated  1488. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Avogadro,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  consider- 
able merit,  lived  in  Brescia  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  San  Crispino”  is 
called  his  master-piece. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Avogadro  or  Avvocati,  av-vo-ka'tee,  (Vincenzo 
Maria,)  an  Italian  writer  on  theology,  born  at  Palermo 
in  1702. 

Avogaro  or  Avogari,  (Azzoni  Rambaldo.)  See 
Azzoni  Avogari. 

Avolo,  i'vo-lo,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  wrote  “ On  the  Causes  of  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy,”  (“  De  Causis  Sympathise  et  Antipathise,” 
1580.) 

Avondano,  J-von-da'no,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian composer,  lived  at  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Avont,  van,  van  i'vont'  or  t'vtjN',  (Pieter,)  a Flem- 
ish painter  and  etcher  of  Antwerp,  flourished  about  1650. 
He  painted  landscapes  with  figures  from  sacred  history 
or  from  mythology.  His  pictures  and  etchings  are  scarce 
and  highly  prized. 

See  Huber,  “Manuel  des  Amateurs;”  Heinecken,  “Diction- 
nairc  des  Artistes.” 

Avosani,  i-vo-si'nee,  (Orfeo,  oR-fa'o,)  an  Italian 
organist  and  composer  of  sacred  music  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Avost,  d’,  di'vo',  (Jerome,)  a French  poet,  born  in 
Brittany  in  1558  or  ’59,  had  an  office  in  the  household 
of  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  He  translated  into 
French  the  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  of  Tasso,  and  other 
works,  and  wrote  some  original  verses. 

Avrigny,  d’,  di'vRin'ye',  (Charles  Joseph  Loeil- 
lard — luh'yiR',)  a French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in 
the  island  of  Martinique  about  1760,  lived  mostly  in 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which 
were  moderately  successful,  and  in  1801  an  elegant  and 
vigorous  “ Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
British  Power  in  India.”  His  poem  on  “ The  Departure 
of  La  Perouse,”  (1807,)  and  his  tragedy  of  “Joan  of 
Arc,”  (1819,)  are  highly  commended.  lie  was  a censor 
of  the  press  under  the  empire.  Died  in  1823. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Avrigny,  d’,  (Hyacinthe  Robillard — ro'bc'ySi;',)  a 
French  Jesuit,  and  a historian  of  high  and  merited  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  Caen  in  1675.  By  his  impartial  and 
candid  statements  of  the  actions  of  the  Jesuits,  he  in- 
curred the  censure  of  his  superiors,  who  mutilated  his 
writings.  His  grief  on  this  account  is  said  to  have  has- 
tened his  death,  which  occurred  at  Alen^on  in  1719.  His 
chief  work  is  “ Memoirs  contributory  to  a General  His- 


tory of  Europe  from  1600  to  1716,”  (4vols.,  1725,)  which 
we  have  only  in  a mutilated  state. 

See  Mor6ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique;”  Le  Long,  “Biblio- 
th&que  Historique.” 

Avril,  3'vr4F  or  t'vRe'ye,  (Jean  Jacques,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Loudun  in  1752  ; died  in  1839. 

Avril,  (Jean  Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1744,  was  a pupil  of  J.  G.  Wille.  His 
numerous  works  are  executed  with  much  taste  and  tech- 
nical skill.  Among  his  best  plates  are  “Virginia  and 
Icilius,”  after  Lebarbier,  “The  Family  of  Darius,”  after 
Lebrun,  and  several  after  Rubens  and  N.  Poussin.  Died 
in  1832. 

See  Huber,  “ Manuel  des  Amateurs.” 

Avril,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a son  and  pupil  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris  in  1771,  was  an  able  engraver.  He 
obtained  in  i8loagokl  medal  for  a plate  of  “TheWoman 
of  Cana,”  after  Drouais.  Died  in  1831. 

Avril,  (Philippe,)  a French  Jesuit,  who  in  1685  made 
an  effort  to  go  by  land  to  China  as  a missionary.  Having 
reached  Astrachan,  he  encountered  some  obstacle,  and 
resolved  to  try  another  route  through  Russia.  He  per- 
formed his  journey  as  far  as  Moscow ; but  the  govern- 
ment would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  farther.  Having 
returned  to  France,  he  published  “Travels  in  various 
States  of  Europe  and  Asia,”  (1692,)  a work  of  some 
value. 

Avrillon,  S'vRe'ybN',  (Jean  Baptiste  £lie,)  an  elo- 
quent French  monk,  and  voluminous  author  of  religious 
works,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1652,  and  died  in  1729. 

Avrillot,  i'vRe'yo',  (Barbe,)  or  Madame  Acarie — 
i'ki're',  a French  devotee,  called  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Carmelites  in  France,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1565. 
Died  in  1618. 

See  Tronson  de  CuENEVifeRE,  “Vie  de  Barbe  Avrillot.” 

Avvocati.  See  Avogadro,  (Vincenzo  Maria.) 

Avy,  i've',  (Antoine  Sylvain,)  Baron,  a French 
general,  born  in  1776,  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in  1814. 

Awdry,  (John  Wither,)  Sir,  born  1795.  In  1837 
was  appointed  a puisne  judge  at  Bombay,  and  in  1839 
was  promoted  to  be  chief  justice.  He  resigned  in 
1841,  and  relumed  to  England. 

Awhadi  (<V\vA-dee')  of  Maragha,  a Persian  poet,  of 
the  Soofee  (Sflfi)  sect,  was  the  author  of  “Jam-i-Jam,” 
a mystical  work  treating  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Soofees, 
which  is  still  extant.  Died  at  Ispahan  in  1297. 

Axajacatl,  fl-Hi-Hi-ki'tl,  sometimes  written  Axa- 
jatl,  emperor  of  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Montezuma.  He  reigned  about  four- 
teen years,  and  added  a number  of  provinces  to  the 
empire.  Died  about  1477. 

Axehielm,  fix'S-hyglm,  (Joannes,)  a Swedish  anti- 
quary, born  at  Norrkjoping  in  o 1608,  became  assessor  at 
the  superior  court  of  law  at  Abo  in  1637.  He  left  ip 
manuscript  several  treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Sweden. 
Died  in  1692. 

Axel.  See  Absalon. 

Axel,  flk'sel,  (Isaac,)  a Swede,  who  was  secretary  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  morality, 
(1662.) 

Axelson,  ik'sel-son',  (Iver,  ee'ver,)  a Dane,  who  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Denmark  in  1453,  and  reigned 
over  the  island  of  Gothland.  He  delivered  that  island 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  about  1467. 

Axelt,  flk'sSlt  or  Atzelt,  at'selt,  (Johann,)  a Ger- 
man engraver  of  portraits,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1654. 

Axen,  ak'sen,  (Petrus,)  a German  philologist  and 
lawyer,  born  at  Plusum,  in  Sleswick,  in  1635.  He  trans- 
lated into  Latin  Galeazzi  Gualdi’s  “History  of  the  Peace 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  IV.,”  (1667,)  and  pub- 
lished “ Phaedri  Fabulae  Alsopicse,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1707. 

Ax-i-o-ni'cus,  [’Aftoiwcof,]  an  Athenian  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  about  380  B.C. 

Ax-i-o'tlie-a,  [’ASjioOea,]  a Greek  woman  who  lived 
about  300  B.c.  and  came  to  Athens  disguised  in  male 
apparel  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Plato. 

Axmami,  aks'min,  (Josei’H,)  an  Austrian  engraver, 
born  at  Brunn  in  1793.  He  illustrated  various  works, 
chiefly  those  of  Schiller  and  Stolberg. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  KUnstler-Lexikon.” 

Ax'tel,  (Daniel,)  Colonel,  was  an  adherent  of  Par- 
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liament  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  under  Cromwell  in 
Ireland.  He  was  executed  by  the  royalists  in  1660. 

Axtelmayer,  ilks'tel-ml'er,  (Stanislaus  Rf.inhard,) 
a German  natural  philosopher,  who  lived  about  1700- 
25,  and  wrote  op  various  subjects. 

Ax'tl-us,  or  Axt,  akst,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  who  graduated  in  1670.  He  published 
a “Treatise  on  Coniferous  Trees  and  their  Products,” 
(1679,)  and  other  works. 

Axtman,  Akst'min,  (Leopold,)  a clever  Austrian 
painter  of  animals,  born  at  Fulneck,  in  Moravia,  in  1700. 
He  settled  in  Prague,  where  he  died  in  1748.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  dogs  and  horses. 

See  Jack,  “Leben  und  Werke  der  Kiinstler  Bambergs.” 

Axular,  Jk'sii'liR',  (Pierre,)  a French  writer  in  the 
Basque  language,  was  born  in  Gascony.  He  became 
parish  priest  of  Sare,  and  published  in  1642  a popular 
treatise  “ On  Repentance,”  which  is  called  the  most  re- 
markable work  ever  written  in  the  Basque  language. 

See  Augustin  Chaho,  “Voyage  en  Navarre,”  Paris,  1836;  Lar- 
ramendi,  “Diccionario  trilingue  del  Castellano,  Bascuence  y Latin,” 
1745. 

Ayala,  d-yi'ia,  (Sebastiano,)  a learned  Jesuit,  born 
in  Sicily  in  1744,  was  a friend  of  Metastasio,  of  whom  he 
wrote  a biography.  He  was  once  minister  from  the  re- 
public of  Ragusa  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  edited  the 
posthumous  works  of  Metastasio,  (3  vols.,  1785,)  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution, 
(1792,)  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Faults  of  the  Dictionary 
della  Crusca.”  Died  in  1817. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Ayala,  de,  di  a-yl'H,  (Balthasar,)  a learned  writer 
of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1548. 
He  was  judge-advocate  of  the  army  of  Philip  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  wrote  a treatise  “ Upon  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  War  and  Military  Discipline,”  (“De  Jure  et 
Officiis  Bellicis  et  Disciplina  Militari,”  1582,)  which  is 
said  to  be  the  first  that  systematically  reduced  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war  to  legitimate  rules. 
Died  in  1584. 

See  Foppens,  “ Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Ayala,  de,  (Barnab£,)  a Spanish  painter  of  Seville. 
Died  about  1670. 

Ayala,  de,  (Diego  Lopez,)  a canon  of  Toledo,  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  made  elegant  Spanish 
versions  of  the  “Philocopo”  of  Boccaccio,  and  of  the 
“Arcadia”  of  Sannazar,  (1547.) 

Ayala,  de,  (Juan  Interian  — in-ti-re-S.n',)  [Lat. 
Joan'nes  Interamnen'sis  Ajalte'us,]  a Spanish  poet 
and  prose  writer,  born  about  1656,  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  theology  at  Salamanca.  His  best  works  are 
Latin  poems,  “Opuscula  Poetica,”  (1723,)  which  are 
praised  for  their  grace  and  elegance,  and  the  “ Learned 
Christian  Painter,”  (“  Pictor  Christianus  Eruditus,” 
1730,)  a treatise  on  the  errors  which  painters  often 
commit  in  the  representation  of  religious  subjects. 
He  wrote  many  letters  to  Emanuel  Marti,  which  are 
published  with  those  of  his  correspondent.  Died  in 
1730- 

See  Mayans,  “Specimen  Bibliothecas  Hispano-Majansianas.” 

Ayala,  de,  (Pedro  Lopez,)  the  most  popular  of  the 
early  Spanish  historians,  was  born  in  Murcia  in  1332. 
He  fought  for  Henry  de  Trastamarre  at  the  battle  of 
Nagera,  (1367,)  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English.  He  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  council 
of  King  Henry  (Enrique)  of  Castile,  and  filled  the 
office  of  high  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  John  I.  His 
chief  work  is  a “ History  of  Castile,”  (“Cronicas  de  los 
Reyes  de  Castilla,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Enrique  II.,  Don 
Juan  I.  y Don  Enrique  III.,”  1495,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed  for  fidelity.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned 
Spaniard  of  his  time.  He  translated  Livy’s  History,  and 
other  works,  into  Spanish.  Died  in  1407. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus;”  Lopez  dr 
Ayala,  "Cronicas;”  Sanchez,  “ Coleccion dc  I’oesias  Castcllanas.,• 

Aybar,  I-baR',  (Ximenes  Pedro,)  a Spanish  painter 
who  lived  at  Calatayud  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a pupil  and  imitator  of  Francisco 
Ximenes. 

Aybek.  See  Aibek. 

Aycard,  J'kfR',  (Marie,)  a French  novelist,  was 


born  at  Marseilles  in  1794-  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  novels  entitled  “Flora,”  “Marie  de  Man- 
cini,”  (1830,)  and  “The  Count  of  Horn,”  (1834.)  Died 
in  1859. 

Ayer,  a'?r,  (Peter,)  a soldier  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Shakers,  was  born  in  1760,  in  Canterbury,  New 
Hampshire  ; died  in  1857. 

AyeBhah  or  Aieshab,  a'e-shah  or  T'e-shah,  [Ger. 
spelling,  Aischah  or  Ayeschah,]  the  daughter  of  Aboo- 
Bekr,  and  favourite  wife  of  Mohammed,  to  whom  she 
was  married  when  only  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  events 
that  took  place  after  his  death  she  bore  a conspicuous 
part, — particularly  against  the  caliph  Othman,  and  after- 
wards Alee,  whom  she  resisted  in  arms,  but  by  whom 
she  was  finally  subdued.  She  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  all  Moslems.  Died  at  Medina  in  677. 

See  Irving,  “ Mahomet  and  his  Successors;”  Ockley,  "History 
of  the  Saracens.” 

Aylesbury  or  Ailesbury,  alz'ber-e,  (Frances,)  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  noticed  below,  was  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  grandmother  of  Queens  Mary 
and  Anne. 

Aylesbury  or  Ailesbury,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  patron  of  learning,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1576.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests 
and  master  of  the  mint,  and  created  a baronet  in  1627. 
He  patronized  Thomas  Hariot,  and  welcomed  to  his 
table  all  men  of  science,  some  of  whom  received  pen- 
sions from  his  private  income.  Having  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause  in  the  civil  war,  he  went  into  exile  in  1649. 
Died  at  Breda  in  1657. 

See  Wood,  “Fasti  Oxonienses;”  “Biographia  Britannica.  ” 

Aylesbury,  ( W illiam,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Westminster  about  1612,  became  tutor  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  By  the  order  of  Charles  I.,  he 
translated  (with  the  aid  of  Sir  C.  Cotterell)  Davila’s  “ His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,”  (1647.)  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where 
he  died  in  1657. 

See  Wood,  “ Athenas  Oxonienses.” 

Aylett,  a/let,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  bom  about 
1580,  obtained  the  office  of  master  in  chancery.  He  pub- 
lished in  1622  a volume  of  four  poems,  entitled  “ Peace 
with  her  four  Garders,”  “Susanna,”  “Thrift’s  Equip- 
age,” and  “Joseph  or  Pharaoh’s  Favourite.”  Among 
his  other  works  are  “Divine  and  Moral  Speculations,” 
(1654.) 

Ayliffe,  a'lif,  (John,)  a learned  English  jurist,  who 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  styled  himself  a 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  We  have  little  inform- 
ation of  the  events  of  his  life.  He  published  in  1714 
“The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,”  (2  vols.)  He  manifested  his  hostility  to  the 
Romish  Church  in  his  “ Supplement  to  the  Canons  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1726.)  In 
1734  he  published  a “Pandect of  the  Roman  Civil  Law.” 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Aylini,  T-lee'nee,  or  Ailino,  T-lee'no,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  historian,  lived  between  1350  and  1400. 

Ayllon,  de,  di  Il-yAn',  (Lucas  Vasquez,)  a Spaniard, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  inducing  the  men  of  Narvaez  to  desert  to 
Cortez,  and  was  among  the  first  to  land  on  the  territo- 
ries of  the  (now)  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  Indians  for  slaves.  He  formed  a settlement  in 
South  Carolina,  (which  was  afterwards  abandoned,)  where 
he  died  in  1526. 

Aylmer,  al'mer,  called  also  El'mer,  (John,)  an 
English  bishop,  born  at  Tilney,  in  Norfolk,  in  1521.  Soon 
after  he  left  college,  he  became  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grcv, 
who  expressed  her  opinion  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ lie 
teaches  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I think  all  the  time  nothing  whiles 
I am  with  him.”  He  was  a zealous  Protestant,  and  lived 
in  exile  on  the  continent  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  In 
1559  he  published  an  “ Harborowe  (harborough)  for 
faithful  and  true  Subjects  against  the  late-blown  Blast,” 
in  answer  to  John  Knox’s  “ Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.”  He  be- 
came Bishop  of  London  in  1576,  after  which  he  distin- 
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guished  himself  by  his  intolerance  and  persecution  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Catholics.  Died  in  1594. 

See  Wood,  “ Athenas  Oxonienses Fuller,  “Worthies  of  Eng- 
land;’’ Strvpe,  “Annals  and  Ecclesiastic  Memorials.” 

Ayl'mer,  (Matthew,)  Lord,  born  probably  in  Ire- 
land about  1643,  became  a rear-admiral  in  1692,  after  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
In  1709  he  was  appointed  lord  commissioner  of  the  ad- 
miralty, admiral,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  1710,  but  reinstated 
in  1714.  In  1718  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as 
Lord  Aylmer,  Baron  of  Balrath.  Died  in  1720. 

Ayloffe,  a'lof,  (Sir  Joseph,)  a distinguished  antiquary, 
born  in  Sussex,  England,  about  1708.  He  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1731,  and  became  audi- 
tor-general of  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  in 
1750.  His  chief  work  is  “Calendars  of  the  Ancient 
Charters,  and  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Rolls,  now  re- 
maining in  the  Tower  of  London,”  (1772.)  He  contrib- 
uted some  papers  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
edited  several  works,  among  which  was  Leland’s  “Col- 
lectanea,” (6  vols.,  1770.)  Died  in  1781. 

See  Thomson’s  "History  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

Ayl'ward,  (Theodore,)  an  English  composer  of 
music,  was  organist  of  Saint  George’s  chapel,  Windsor. 
Died  in  1801. 

Aymar.  See  Ademar. 

Aymar,  VmtR',  (Jacques,)  a successful  French  im- 
postor, who  was  born  a peasant  in  1662.  He  professed, 
by  his  skill  in  divination,  to  discover  hidden  treasures, 
mines,  and  even  the  guilt  of  suspected  persons.  He 
obtained  a wonderful  degree  of  credence, — even  scientific 
men  maintaining  controversies  as  to  the  source  of  his 
marvellous  powers.  After  several  years  of  successful 
imposture,  he  finally  confessed  the  fraud. 

Aymard,  i'mtR',  (Antoine,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Lezignan,  in  Aude,  in  1773,  became  a colonel  in 
1807,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  from  1808  to 
1812.  Having  been  made  a general  of  brigade  in  1813, 
he  adhered  to  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
commanded  the  troops  which,  after  a severe  fight,  sup- 
pressed an  insurrection  at  Lyons  in  1834.  Died  in  1861. 

Aymar  Rivault.  See  Rivault. 

Ayme,  Vmi',  (Jean  Jacques,)  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Job  Ayme,  a French  advocate,  born  at  Monte- 
limart  in  1752,  took  an  active  part  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre. He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1 795,  but  was  banished  to  Guiana  in 
1798,  on  suspicion  of  being  a royalist.  On  his  return 
he  received  an  appointment  from  Napoleon,  and  pub- 
lished a work  on  Guiana.  Died  in  1818. 

Ayme,  (Job.)  See  Aym£,  (Jean  Jacques.) 

Ayme  de  Chatillon.  See  Ay.mE  de  Varenne. 

Ayme  de  Varenne,  (or  Varranne,)  Vmi'  deh  vt'- 
r§n',  (or  vir'rin',)  sometimes  called  Ayme  de  Chatil- 
lon, (deh  shi'te'ySN',)  a French  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  “ Romance 
of  Florimont.” 

Aymon,  Aimon,  a'mon,  [Fr.  pron.  I'mdN',]  written 
also  Haimon,  Count  of  Ardennes,  and  his  four  sons 
Alard,  Regnaud,  (Rinaldo  or  Renaud,)  Richard,  (or 
Richardet,)  and  Guichard,  (or  Guiscard,)  (“les  quatre 
fils  Aymon,”)  were  celebrated  characters  in  the  romances 
and  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
had  a real  existence.  Rinaldo  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  Ariosto’s  great  poem. 

See  Fbrrario,  “Storia  ed  Analisi  degli  antichi  Romanzi.” 

Ay'mon,  [in  Italian  AlMONE,  T-mo'ni,]  Count  of 
Savoy,  was  born  in  1291.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  France  in  the  war  against  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, created  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  introduced  other 
reforms  calculated  to  maintain  a pure  administration  of 
justice.  Died  in  1343. 

Aymon,  i'mi!>N%  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Dauphine.  He  turned  Protestant  about  1700,  after 
which,  it  is  said,  he  stole  some  manuscripts  from  the 
royal  library  of  Paris  and  fled  to  Holland.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a satirical  “ Tableau  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,”  (1707,)  and  “Acts  of  all  the  National  Synods 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France,”  (1710.) 


Aynes,  i'ngs',  (Franqois  David,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  at  Lyons  in  1766,  published  a “Universal 
Dictionary  of  Geography,”  (3  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1827. 

Aynsworth,  (Henry.)  See  Ainsworth. 

Ayo  or  A10,  J'yo,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  in  641  a.d. 

Ayolas,  de,  dk  i-yo'Hs,  or  d’Ayolas,  di-yo'lis, 
(Juan,)  a Spanish  adventurer,  who  sailed  with  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  in  1534,  on  a voyage  of  conquest  and  discov- 
ery to  the  La  Plata.  Mendoza,  having  been  disabled  by 
disease  in  1536,  deputed  his  command  to  Ayolas,  who 
ascended  the  Paraguay  to  Asuncion,  where  he  defeated 
a body  of  natives  and  remained  six  months.  Leaving  a 
garrison  at  Asuncion,  he  ascended  the  river  about  eighty 
leagues,  and  then  marched  westward  by  land  with  two 
hundred  Spaniards.  He  never  returned.  According  to 
the  report  of  an  Indian,  Ayolas  and  his  men  were  de- 
coyed into  a morass  and  killed  by  the  Payagos. 

See  Southey,  “History  of  Brazil,”  and  Herrera,  “Historia 
general.” 

Ayraultor  Airault,  Yro',  [Lat.  TErc/dius,]  (Pierre,) 
a French  jurist,  born  at  Angers  in  1536.  He  practised 
in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with  a high  reputation,  and 
wrote,  besides  other  legal  works,  a treatise  “ On  the 
Paternal  Authority,”  (“  De  Patrio  Jure,”  1593,)  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  son  Rene  having  joined  the  Jesu- 
its against  his  father’s  will ; also  “On  the  Judicial  Order 
and  Instruction  employed  by  the  Ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  Public  Accusations,”  (“De  l’Ordre  et  Instruc- 
tion judiciaire  dont  les  anciens  Grecs  et  Romains  ont 
use  en  Accusations  publiques,”  1575.)  Died  in  1601. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  calibres  Jurisconsultes “Vita 
Petri  /Erodii,”  by  his  grandson,  Gilles  Manage,  1675. 

Ayrault,  (Ren£,)  a Jesuit  and  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1567,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1644. 

Ayrenhoff,  von,  fon  I'ren-hof',  (Cornelius  Her- 
mann,) a German  dramatic  poet  of  decided  talent,  was 
born  in  Vienna  in  1733,  and  died  there  in  1819.  He  took 
the  French  dramas  as  his  models.  His  most  successful 
works  were  comedies ; but  they  are  now  little  known. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-field-marshal  in  the 
army  in  1794. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  published  in  1810,  and  Wolff,  “ Ency- 
klopadie  der  Deutschen  Nationallitteratur.” 

Ayrer,  I'rer,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a German 
medical  writer,  lived  about  1600. 

Ayrer,  (Emanuel  Wilhelm,)  a German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1647;  died  in  1690. 

Ayrer,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a German  jurist,  born  in 
Meiningen  in  1702.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Gottin- 
gen, and  author  of  many  legal  treatises.  Died  in  1774. 

Ayrer  or  Eyer,  Per,  (Jacob,)  a German  dramatic 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  practised  as  a notary  and  advocate  at  Nu- 
remberg. Little  else  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he 
wrote  sixty-six  dramas  for  his  own  amusement,  the 
earliest  of  which  are  dated  about  1585.  They  display 
great  dramatic  power,  but  are  little  more  than  stories  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  without  unity  of  action  or  of  time. 
Died  about  1605. 

See  Tieck,  “Deutsches  Theater;”  Wolff,  “ Encyklopadie  der 
Deutschen  Nationallitteratur.  ” 

Ayrer,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a son  of  Emanuel  Wil- 
helm, noticed  above,  born  in  1671,  was  a physician  at 
Altorf. 

Ayrer,  (Melchior,)  a German  physician  and  chemist, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1520,  was  a pupil  of  Melanchthon. 
He  left  some  works  in  manuscript. 

Ayres,  S.rz,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  penman,  pub- 
lished a Treatise  on  Penmanship,  (1697.)  Died  about 
I7°5- 

Ayres,  (Philip,)  an  English  writer,  who  flourished 
between  1650  and  1700.  He  published  “ Emblems  of 
Love,”  (1683,)  “ Lyric  Poems,”  (1687,)  and  other  works. 

Ayrmaiin,  iR'min,  (Christoph  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man scholar,  born  at  Leipsic  about  1695,  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Giessen  in  1721,  and  began  several 
historical  works,  but  finished  nothing.  He  edited  Vel- 
leius Paterculus,  Florus,  Eutropius,  Caesar,  Suetonius, 
Justin,  and  Terence.  Died  in  1747. 

See  JBcher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 
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Ayrton,  fir'tpn,  (Edmund,)  an  English  composer  of 
cathedral  music,  was  horn  at  Kipon,  Yorkshire,  in  1734. 
lie  was  appointed  vicar-choral  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral 
about  1765,  and  master  of  the  children  of  the  royal 
chapels  in  1780.  His  compositions  are  highly  com- 
mended. Died  in  1808. 

See  Fitxis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musicians.” 

Ayrton,  (William,)  a critical  writer  on  music,  born 
in  London  between  1777  and  1781,  was  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  a successful  teacher  of  music,  and  editor 
of  “ The  Harmonicon,”  a monthly  musical  review  1823- 
33.  Died  in  1838. 

Ayscough,  (Anne.)  See  Askew. 

Ayscough,  as'ku,  (?)  (Francis,)  an  English  clergy- 
man, entered  Oxford  in  1717.  He  was  preceptor  to 
George  III.  before  his  accession,  and  became  Dean  of 
Bristol.  He  married  a sister  of  George,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton.  Died  about  1766. 

Ayscough,  (Sir  George.)  See  Ayscue. 

Ayscough,  (George  Edward,)  a son  of  Francis, 
noticed  above,  edited  the  works  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  in  1774,  and  published  “ Semiramis,”  a tragedy,  in 
1776.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes;”  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Ayscough,  (James,)  an  English  optician,  lived  in 
London  about  1720-40,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  Spec- 
tacles, (1750.) 

Ayscough,  (Samuel,)  an  Englishman,  noted  as  a 
maker  of  indexes,  was  born  about  1743.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum  in  1785, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  published  a good 
catalogue  in  1782.  He  made  indexes  for  the  “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,”  (56  vols.,  1731-86,)  for  the  “Remark- 
able Passages  and  Words  of  Shakspeare,”  (1790,)  and 
for  other  works.  Died  in  1804. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1805. 

Ayscue,  as'ku,  written  also  Ayscough,  Ascough, 
or  Askew,  (Sir  George,)  a distinguished  English  ad- 
miral, who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  officer 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  adhered 
to  the  Parliament  when,  in  July,  1648,  the  greater  part 
of  the  navy  revolted  and  went  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  for  his  fidelity  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1649.  He  conveyed  Cromwell’s  army  to  Ire- 
land in  that  year,  and  took  Barbadoes  from  the  royalists 
about  the  end  of  1651.  He  commanded  in  an  indecisive 
battle  against  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter,  near  Ply- 
mouth, in  1652,  a few  months  after  which  he  resigned, 
or  was  dismissed.  In  1665  he  led  a squadron  in  the 
battle  which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  gained  over  the  Dutch, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  As  admiral  of 
the  blue,  he  took  part  in  a great  battle  in  June,  1666,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch  after  his  ship  had  struck 
on  a sand-bank.  This  was  the  last  action  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  British  Admirals;”  Charnock,  “Bio- 
graphia Navalis,”  1794;  Clarendon,  “History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Ayta,  I'ta,  or  Aytta,  It'tii,  (Ulrich  Viger  van 
Zuiclim — ve-haiR'  vln  zoiKm,)  usually  called  Vig'll-us 
Zui'chemus,  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  and  statesman, 
of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1507. 
He  lectured  on  the  Institutes  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  became  very  popular  as  a teacher.  He  was  appointed 
an  imperial  senator  in  1543,  and  president  of  the  impe- 
rial council  of  the  Netherlands  in  1549.  In  the  contest 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, he  adhered  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  opposed 
some  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  His 
“ Commentaries  on  Ten  Titles  of  the  Institutes,”  relating 
to  wills,  (1534,)  were  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  very 
highest  authority.  According  to  Motley,  he  was  crafty, 
plausible,  adroit,  and  pusillanimous,  lie  died  at  Brus- 
sels in  1577. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  cdlibres  Jurisconsultes:”  Motley, 
“ Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  vols.  i.  and  li. ; Foppkns,  “ Bibliotheca 
Belgica.” 

Ay'ton  or  Aytoun,  a'tqn,  (Sir  Robert,)  a Scottish 
poet,  born  at  Kinaldie,  Fifeshirc,  in  1570.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  (1603,)  he  complimented  that  king  in  a 
Latin  poem,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  offices 
of  private  secretary  to  the  queen  and  master  of  requests. 


He  wrote  other  Latin  poems,  and  some  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, which  were  admired  by  Burns.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminem  Scotsmen.” 

Ay'toun,  (Wii.uam  Edmondstoune,)  an  eminent 
British  critic  and  poet,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1813,  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Professor  John  Wilson,  In  1831  he  gained 
a prize  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  his  poem  of 
“Judith.”  Having  studied  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1840.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1845.  “ His  literary  connec- 

tion,” says  “Blackwood”  for  April,  1868,  “with  Maga,* 
became  so  intimate  and  so  well  known  that  common 
repute  attributed  the  editorship  to  him,  as  it  had  to  his 
father-in-law,  Professor  Wilson, — in  either  case  without 
foundation.”  His  nom  de  plume  was  Augustus  Dun- 
shunner.  In  1849  he  published  “Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems,”  which  reached  the  tenth 
edition  in  1857.  “A  volume  of  verse,”  says  the  “ London 
Quarterly  Review,”  “ which  shows  that  Scotland  has  yet 
a poet.  Full  of  the  true  fire,  it  now  stirs  and  swells  like 
a trumpet  tone,  now  sinks  in  cadences  sad  and  wild  as 
the  Avail  of  a Highland  dirge.”  Among  his  most  suc- 
cessful works  are  “Bothwell,  a Poem,”  (1856,)  and  a 
parody  on  certain  poets  of  the  spasmodic  school,  entitled 
“ Firmilian,  a Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones,” 
(first  published  in  1854.)  In  a fater  volume,  with  the 
last-named  work  are  included  Aytoun’s  “Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads.”  Died  in  1865. 

See  “ Memoir  of  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,”  by  Theodcke 
Martin;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1S68. 

Ayyub  or  Ayyoub.  See  Aiyoob. 

Ayyubiah.  See  Aiyoobites. 

Ayyubites  or  Ayyoubites.  See  Aiyoobites. 

Azfid  Klictn,  S-zid'  Kin,  an  Afghan  chief,  who  served 
under  Nadir  Shah.  Six  years  after  the  death  of  that 
conqueror,  (in  1753,)  he  became  a powerful  competi- 
tor for  the  throne  of  Persia  with  Kareem  (Karim)  Khan, 
whom  he  at  one  time  nearly  drove  from  his  kingdom  ; 
but,  being  afterwards  surprised  in  a mountain-pass,  his 
army  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Kareem.  He 
at  first  fled  to  Georgia,  but  afterwards  returned,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Kareem,  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  admitted  to  his  intimate  friendship. 

Azad-ud-Daulah,  a'zad  (or  uz'ad)  ood  dow'lah, 
second  prince  of  the  Deelamee  (Dilami)  dynasty,  who 
ruled  over  the  western  part  of  Persia  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a mild  and  beneficent  sovereign,  who  fos- 
tered letters  and  promoted  public  improvements.  Died 
in  983. 

Azfiiri  (d-zt're)  of  Rai,  a Persian  poet,  who  lived 
about  1000  a.d.,  at  the  court  of  Mahmood  of  Gazna,  (or 
Ghiznee.) 

Azais,  f'zt'iss',  (Pierre  Hyacinths,)  a French 
philosopher,  born  at  Soreze  in  1766,  was  a son  of 
Pierre  Hyacinthe,  noticed  below.  Having  written  against 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  condemned  to 
deportation,  but  escaped  by  concealing  himself.  Under 
the  empire  he  was  inspector  of  books  at  Nancy.  His 
favourite  study  was  the  doctrine  of  compensations,  on 
which  he  published  a work,  “The  Compensations  in 
Human  Destinies,”  (1809.)  In  1S12  he  published  a larger 
work,  called  “ Systeme  universel,”  S vols.  Died  in  1S45. 

See  J.  Guadet,  “Notice  sur  Azais,”  prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  “ Compensations,”  and  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Grneraic.” 

Azais,  (Pierre  Hyacinthe,)  a French  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1743;  died  in  1793. 

See  FiItis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Azambuja,  de,  di  S-zdm-boo'zhi,  (Joao  Esteves.) 
a Portuguese  prelate,  became  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  in 
1402,  and  afterwards  cardinal.  Died  in  1415. 

Azambuza,  de,  d&  A-zSm-boo'za,  (Diogo,)  an  able 
and  humane  Portuguese  commander,  was  sent  out  in 
1481  by  Joao  II.  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  and  estab- 
lished a settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Sec  Marmol,  “Description  gendralc  de  l’Afrique.” 

Azanza,  de,  d.\  5-thin'tliS,  (Miguel  Jest.)  an  able 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Navarre  (Navarra)  in  1746, 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1793.  He  was  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1796  to  1799,  and  governed  that  colony 


* Another  name  for  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 
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with  unusual  equity.  In  March,  180S,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  finance  by  Ferdinand  VII.  As  a member  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  to  which  the  king  committed  the 
government  on  his  departure  to  Bayonne,  Azanza  ap- 
pears to  have  favoured  the  French  party.  He  was  min- 
ister of  the  Indies  and  minister  of  justice  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  (1S09-13,)  and  followed  him  into  exile.  Died 
at  Bordeaux  in  1826. 

See  Alison,  “ History  of  Europe Southey,  “ History  of  the 
Peninsular  War.” 

Azara,  de,  di  i-thi'ri,  (Don  Felix,)  a Spanish  natu- 
ralist, bom  near  Balbastro,  in  Aragon,  in  1746.  He  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers, 
when  in  1780  he  was  sent  to  South  America  to  survey 
the  disputed  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese possessions.  He  remained  there  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  he  prepared  a map  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Paraguay  and  studied  the  natural  history  of  those 
regions.  Amidst  his  arduous  labours  he  was  greatly 
hindered  and  harassed  by  jealous  and  ignorant  officials. 
An  account  of  his  observations  on  the  mammalia  and 
birds  of  Paraguay  was  published  in  French  in  1801.  He 
published,  in  Spanish,  “ Observations  on  the  Quadrupeds, 
Reptiles,  and  Birds  of  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,”  (5  vols., 
Madrid,  1802.)  These  works  entitle  him  to  a high  rank 
as  an  original  observer.  His  “Travels  in  South  Amer- 
ica,” with  notes  by  Cuvier,  were  published  in  French 
(4  vols.,  1809)  by  Walckenaer,  at  the  request  of  the 
author.  Percival  Hunter  translated  into  English  the 
volume  of  his  Spanish  work  which  treats  of  the  quadru- 
peds of  Paraguay,  etc.,  (1836.)  Died  in  Aragon  in  181 1. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Notice  stir  F.  Azara,”  prefixed  to  the  “Voy- 
age dans  1'Amerique  Mdridicmale P.  Hunter,  “Natural  History, 
etc.” 

Azara,  de,  (Don  Josfi  Nicolas,)  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  as  a writer,  diplomatist,  and 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  was  born  at  Barbunales, 
near  Balbastro,  in  1731.  He  succeeded  Grimaldi  as 
ambassador  at  Rome  in  1785,  before  which  date  he  had 
for  some  years  performed  the  functions  of  that  office 
without  the  title.  He  acquired  great  influence  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1798.  He  pa- 
tronized many  artists,  especially  Raphael  Mengs,  of  whom 
he  wrote  an  entertaining  biography,  (1780.)  In  1790  he 
produced  an  elegant  Spanish  version  of  Middleton’s 
“Life  of  Cicero.”  He  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador 
about  1800,  and  died  there  in  January,  1804. 

See  Bourgoing,  “Notice  historique  sur  le  Chevalier  d’Azara,” 
1804;  Sempere  y Guarinos,  “Biblioteca  Espanola.” 

Azaree  or  Azari,  3/zi-ree,  a celebrated  Persian  poet 
of  the  Soofee  sect,  was  the  author  of  many  religious 
works.  Died  in  1460. 

Azariah.  See  Abednego. 

Az-a-ri'ah,  [Heb.  mitt,]  a king  of  Judah,  succeeded 
his  father  Amaziah.  (See  II.  Kings  xiv.  21, 22.) 

Azariah  di  Rossi,  i-zd-ree'i  de  ros'see,  (or  De 
Ru'beis,)  a very  learned  Jewish  rabbi  and  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Mantua.  He  displayed 
a spirit  of  liberal  criticism  in  his  work  called  “ The  Light 
of  the  Eyes,”  (1574,)  which  treats  on  history,  chronology, 
etc.,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  Christian  scholars. 

See  Lelong,  “ Bibliotheca  Sacra.” 

Azario,  dd-zd're-o,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  chronicler, 
born  at  Novara  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  compiled  a chronicle  of  Lombardy  from 
1250  to  1362,  called  “Book  of  Achievements  in  Lom- 
bardy,” (“  Liber  Gestorum  in  Lombardia.”) 

Azeezee  or  Azizi,  5-zee'zee,  a Turkish  statesman, 
historian,  and  poet,  born  at  Constantinople  about  1590; 
died  in  1657. 

Azeglio,  d’,  did-zil'yo,  (Cesare,)  Marquis,  born  at 
Turin  in  1763,  served  in  the  army  against  the  French, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1792.  About  1815 
he  was  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  Rome. 
He  founded  in  1822  a journal  called  the  “Friend  of 
Italy,”  (“Amico  d’ltalia,”)  which  he  edited  until  1829. 
Died  in  1830. 

Azeglio,  d’,  (Massimo  Taparelli — ti-pi-rel'lee,) 
Marquis,  an  illustrious  Italian  statesman,  author,  and 
artist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Turin  about 
1800.  He  passed  about  eight  years  (1821-29)  at  Rome, 


and  gained  distinction  as  a painter  of  landscapes,  etc. 
He  married  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  author  Man- 
zoni,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  a popular  romance, 
“Ettore  Fieramosco,”  (1833,)  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Italians.  His  historical  romance 
“Niccolo  di  Lapi”  (1841)  had  also  a great  success,  and 
gave  a powerful  impulse  to  Italian  patriotism.  He  mani- 
fested his  liberal  principles  in  a political  treatise  called 
“The  Late  Events  in  the  Romagna,”  (1846.)  In  1848 
he  took  arms  against  the  Austrians,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Vicenza.  In  May,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  (prime  minister)  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel. He  was  succeeded  by  Cavour  in  1852.  His 
policy  was  too  moderate  or  conservative  to  satisfy  the 
zealous  republicans.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “M.  Azeglio  prima  et  dopo  la  Guerra  della  Indipendenza,” 
Turin,  1850;  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon;”  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine”  for  March,  1866. 

Azelt.  See  Axelt. 

Az'e-mar'  (or  Azt-mar')  le  Noir — leh  nwjR,  a 
Proven9al  troubadour,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Azemar,  t'zi'mtR',  (Franqois  Bazile,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Cabannes  in  1776,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gross  Drebnitz  in  1813. 

Azevedo.  See  Acevedo  and  Acebedo. 

Azevedo,  (Felix  Alvares.)  See  Acevedo. 

Azevedo,  i-zi-va'do,  (J0X0,)  a Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Santarem  in  1665  ; died  in  1746. 

Azevedo,  (Luiz,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit  and  linguist, 
born  at  Chaves  in  1573,  educated  at  Goa,  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
where  he  died  in  1634.  He  spoke  fluently  the  Geez  and 
Amharic  dialects,  into  which  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  other  works. 

Azevedo,  i-thi-va'Do,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  physician, 
born  in  the  Canaries,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  plague, 

(1589-) 

Azevedo,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  medical  writer,  who 
lived  about  1720. 

Azevedo,  de,  di  i-thi-va'Do,  (Alonso,)  a Spanish 
lawyer  and  legal  writer,  died  in  his  native  city  of  Plasen- 
cia  in  1598. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Alonso,)  a Spanish  poet,  who  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  in  1615,  a poem  entitled  the  “Creation 
of  the  World.” 

Azevedo,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do,  (Angela,)  a Portuguese 
dramatic  authoress,  lived  about  1650.  She  wrote  in 
Spanish,  and  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  poet,  born 
at  Lisbon;  died  in  1680. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Ignazio,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, born  at  Oporto  in  1527,  was  noted  for  his  self- 
denial  and  ascetic  piety.  He  laboured  several  years  in 
Brazil,  and  returned  to  Europe.  On  a second  voyage  to 
Brazil,  of  which  he  was  appointed  provincial,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  attacked  near  the  Canary  Islands 
in  1570  by  a fanatical  sea-captain  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who  massacred  Azevedo  and  many 
other  Jesuit  missionaries. 

See  Beauvais  et  Caroura,  “ La  Vie  et  le  Martyre  d’Azevedo,” 
1745- 

Azevedo,  de,  (Jeronymo,)  a brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  Governor-General  of  Ceylon  from  1595  to  1612, 
and  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India  from 
1612  to  1617.  He  returned  to  Portugal  in  1617,  and 
died  in  prison,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted for  alleged  disloyal  intrigues. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Luis  Antonio,)  a Portuguese  gram- 
marian, lived  at  Lisbon  about  1800. 

Azevedo,  de,  (Luiza,)  a Portuguese  poetess,  born  at 
Villa  de  Paredes  in  1655  ; died  in  1679. 

Azevedo-Coutinho,  i-zi-va'do  ko-ffin'yo,  (Jozfi 
Joaquim,)  a Portuguese  bishop  and  writer  on  commerce, 
was  born  in  Brazil  in  1742.  Died  in  1821. 

Azevedo-Morato,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do  mo-rd'to,  (Ma- 
noel,)  a Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Coimbra,  lived  about 
1710. 

Azevedo-Tojal,  de,  di  i-zi-va'do  to-zhil',  (P.,)  a 
Portuguese  poet,  published,  in  1716,  “Carlos  reduzido. 
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Inglaterra  illustrada,”  (“Charles  restored  or  reclaimed, 
and  England  enlightened,”)  a heroic  poem,  of  which  the 
conversion  of  Charles  II.  of  England  to  Catholicism 
forms  the  chief  subject. 

Azevedo  y Zuniga,  de,  di  i-thi-va'Do  e thoon- 
yee'ga,  (Caspar,)  Count  of  Monterey,  was  made  Viceroy 
of  Peru  in  1603,  having  previously  filled  the  office  of 
viceroy  in  Mexico.  Died  at  Lima  in  1606. 

Azira-ed-Dowlali-Bahfidur,(or  -Beliauder,)  ¥ zim 
ed  dow'lah  ba-hd'der,  (or  ba-hi'door,)  the  last  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  in  India.  He  ceded  the  Carnatic  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1801.  Died  in  1819. 

Azinhero,  a-ztn-ya'ro,  (Christovao  Rodriguez,)  a 
Portuguese  jurist  and  historian,  born  at  Evora  in  1474. 

Azizi.  See  Azeezee. 

Aznar,  az-naR',  or  As-I-na'ri-us,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony or  Vasconie,  died  in  836  A.D.,  and  left  a son  Sancho, 
who  became  Count  of  Navarre. 

Azo,  Azzo,  dt'so,  or  A-zo-li'nus,  (Portius,)  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  jurists  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
at  Bologna  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  His  chief  works, 
“ Summa  Codicis”  and  “ Summa  Institutionum,”  were 
the  highest  authority  in  his  time.  Died  about  1220. 

See  Taisand,  “Vies  des  plus  cdlebres  Jurisconsultes.” 

Azolinus.  See  Azo. 

Azopardi,  ad-zo-pairidee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
musician,  lived  at  Malta  about  1750,  and  published 
“Practical  Music,”  (“11  Musico  prattico.”) 

Azor,  a-thbR'',  [Lat.  Azo'rius,]  (Juan,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit  and  casuist,  born  at  Zamora  in  1533.  Pie  pub- 
lished at  Rome  “ Institutes  of  Morals,”  (“  Institutiones 
Morales,”)  the  principles  of  which  were  censured  by 
Pascal  in  his  “ Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1603. 

Azpilcueta,  dth-pil-kwa'td,  (Martin,)  a celebrated 
Spanish  doctor  of  canon  law,  often  called  the  “ Navar- 
rese”  or  “Navarro,”  was  born  near  Pampeluna  about 
1490.  He  wrote  a number  of  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  3 vols.,  1 590.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  appeared 
as  counsel  for  Carranza,  an  archbishop  who  was  tried 
for  heresy  at  Rome.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  charita- 
ble disposition.  Died  at  Rome  in  1586. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Azraki,  dz'rd-kee,  a Persian  poet  and  sage,  born  at 
Herat  in  the  eleventh  century,  flourished  at  the  court 
of  Tugan  Shah,  at  Nishapoor.  He  was  the  author  or 
reviser  of  a work  of  philosophical  and  moral  maxims 
called  the  “ Book  of  Sinbad.” 

Azulai,  a-zoo'lT,  (Abraham,)  a Jewish  cabalistic  wri- 
ter, lived  at  Fez.  Died  in  1644. 

Azuni,  id-zoo'nee,  (Domenico  Alberto,)  a distin- 
guished jurist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Sassari,  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  in  1749.  He  published  in  1786-88  a valua- 
ble “ Universal  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence,” 
and  in  1795  “The  General  System  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Maritime  Law  of  Europe,”  (“Sistema  universale  dei 
Principii  del  Dritto  maritimo  dell’  Europa,”  4 vols.,)  a 
work  of  high  reputation.  An  improved  French  version 
was  published  by  him  in  1805.  He  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Genoa  in 
1807,  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  French  Code 
of  Commerce.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Civil  and  Natu- 
ral History  of  Sardinia,”  (1802.)  Died  at  Cagliari  in 
1827. 

Sec  G.  Manno,  “Vita  d’Azuni Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli 
Italian]  lllustri.” 

Azurara,  de,  di  i-zoo-r.i'ri,  or  Zurara,  zoo-ri'rft, 
(Gomez,)  a Portuguese  historian,  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Torre 
do  Tombo  in  1454.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Chronicle 
of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea.”  He  was 
living  in  1472. 

Azzanello,  it-si-ncKlo,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Cremona,  lived  about  1400. 

Azzari,  it-si'ree,(FuLVio,)  a historian,  born  at  Reg- 
gio, in  Lombardy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


century.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Reggio,”  in  Latin, 
(1623.) 

Az-zarkfil,  iz-zar-kil',  Abool-  (or  Abfil-)  KAsim- 
Ibn-Abderraliman,  i'bool  ki'sim  Ib’n  ib-der-rin'- 
min,  a distinguished  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
born  at  Cordova  about  1000  A.D.,  was  the  inventor  and 
improver  of  some  astronomical  instruments,  and  the 
propounder  of  some  ingenious  theories  in  astronomy. 

Azzemino,  it-si-mee'no,  (Paolo,)  a Venetian  arti-’, 
who  flourished  about  1 500-20.  He  excelled  in  the  art 
of  inlaying  on  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  called  in  French 
damasquinage. 

Azzi,  it'see,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  writer  on  theology, 
.born  at  Parma,  lived  about  1700-25. 

Azzi,  degli  dil'yee  it'see,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1655.  His  sonnets  have- 
been  commended  by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1707. 

Azzi  ne’  Forti,  degli,  dal 'ye  it'see  na  foR'tee, 
(Faustina,)  a sister  of  Francesco  Maria,  noticed  above, 
wrote  verses  which  were  received  with  favour.  Died  in 
1724,  aged  about  seventy-four. 

Azzio,  it'se-o,  [Lat.  Actius,]  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  a treatise  on  the  game  of  chess. 

Azzo,  it'so,  I.,  (Albert,)  Marquis  of  Este,  was  in- 
volved in  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany  about 
1014.  Died  in  1029. 

Azzo  II.,  son  of  Azzo  I.,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Italian 
nobles,  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
as  also  did  his  successors  Azzo  III.,  V.,  and  VI.  Azzo 
VII.  was  a distinguished  leader  of  the  Guelph  faction, 
in  which  he  experienced  great  variety  of  fortune,  but 
finally  triumphed,  and  died  in  Ferrara  in  1264. 

Azzo,  (Alberto,)  called  also  Atto  or  da  Albertc, 
a nobleman  of  Lucca,  who  took  a distinguished  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  towns  of  Lombardy  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  created  by  Otho  the  Great 
Marquis  of  Reggio  and  Modena. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiqnes  Italiennes.” 

Azzoguidi,  it-so-gwee'dee,  (German  i,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Bologna  in  1740,  was  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1814. 

Azzoguidi,  (Valerio  Felice,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1651.  He  published  a work  “ On  the 
Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Bologna,”  (“  De  Origine  et  Ve- 
tustate  Bononise,”  1716.)  Died  in  172S. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Azzolini,  it-so-lee'nee,  (Decius,)  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  poet,  born  at  Fermo  in  1623  ; died  in  1689. 

Azzolini  or  Mazzolini,  mit-so-lee'nee,  (Giovanni 
Bernardino,)  a Neapolitan  painter,  who  worked  at 
Genoa  about  1610,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in 
1510.  He  excelled  in  expression. 

See  Soprani,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Genovesi.” 

Azzolini,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Femio, 
was  a nephew  of  Cardinal  Azzolini.  He  became  secre- 
tary to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  appointed  hint  Bishop 
of  Ripatransone  in  1630.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems, 
a “ Satire  against  Luxury,”  (16S6,)  which  was  much  ad- 
mired by  Italian  critics.  Died  in  1632. 

See  M AZZUCHELU,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia. ’’ 

Azzoni  Avogari,  degli,  dil'yee  3t-so'nee  i-vo-gi'- 
ree,  (Rambaldo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Treviso 
in  1719,  became  a canon  of  the  cathedral  in  that  town. 
He  founded  a public  library  at  Treviso.  His  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  documents  and  inscriptions  of  Italy  was 
remarkable.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a treatise 
“On  the  Origin  and  Antiquities  of  Treviso,”  (1840.) 
Died  in  1790. 

See  a “Life  of  Azzoni,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Considerazioni  sopra  le 
prime  Notizic  di  Trivigi,  1840. 

Azzoobeydee  or  Az-zubeydi,  iz-zSo-ba'dee,  a 
Moslem  lexicographer  and  grammarian,  born  at  Seville 
about  927  ; died  about  990. 
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Baader,  M'der,  (Clemens  Alois,)  brother  of  Franz 
Xaver,  noticed  below,  born  in  1762,  published  a work 
entitled  “Learned  Bavarians,”  (“Gelehrten  Baiern.”) 
Died  in  1838. 

Baader,  (Franz  Joseph,)  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1733, 
was  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  in  1794. 

Baader,  (Tobias,)  a German  sculptor,  born  in  Bava- 
ria, lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Baader,  von,  fon  M'der,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a German 
philosopher,  born  at  Munich  in  1765,  became  professor 
of  speculative  theology  in  that  city.  He  was  an  adherent 
of  Jacob  Bohme,  and  published  several  works  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Schelling ; also 
many  well-written  pamphlets  or  short  treatises.  Died 
in  1841. 

See  F.  Hoffmann,  “ F.  v.  Baader  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zu 
Hegel,  etc.,”  1850. 

Baader,  von,  (Joseph,)  brother  of  Franz  Xaver, 
born  at  Munich  in  1763,  was  the  author  of  a number 
of  treatises  on  mechanics.  Died  in  1835. 

Baah-Deen  or  Baalidin,  M'Jh-deen',  a learned  Per- 
sian, supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
wrote,  by  command  of  Abbas  the  Great,  a “ Summary  of 
Civil  and  Canon  Law,”  (left  unfinished.) 

Baak-Hattigh,  blk-hlt'tiG,  (Jean,)  a Flemish  land- 
scape-painter, flourished  about  1640. 

Ba'al,  (orbal,)  [Heb.  Spn,]  written  also  Bel,  the  princi- 
pal god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  several  other  Oriental 
nations,  represented  the  sun,  while  Baaltis,  Astarte,  or 
Ashtoreth,  the  correlative  female  deity,  corresponded  to 
the  moon,  (queen  of  heaven.)  Baal  was  also  the  Bel  or 
Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  and  his  worship  became  al- 
most universal  under  several  of  the  Jewish  kings.  (See 
I.  Kings  xviii.  22.) 

Baale,  van,  vfn  bl'Ieh,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Delft,  wrote  “De  Saracenen.”  Died  in  1822. 

Baan,  van,  vtn  bln,  (Jacob,)  an  able  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  son  of  Jan,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1673.  He  accompanied  William  III.  to  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  worked  for  some  years  in  London. 
Died  in  Vienna  in  1700. 

Baan,  van,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  portrait-painter  of  high 
reputation,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1633,  imitated  Van 
Dyck.  He  was  invited  to  England  by  Charles  II.,  whose 
portrait  he  painted.  Among  his  master-pieces  was  a 
portrait  of  John  de  Witt,  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  mob  that  murdered  that  statesman.  Van  Baan  re- 
fused to  paint  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  because  he  waged  an 
aggressive  war  against  Holland.  Died  at  the  Hague  in 
1702. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,  etc. 
Nagler,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikcm.” 

Baardt  or  Baart,  blRt,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  physician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  agricultural 
poems,  which  have  been  compared  by  his  countrymen 
to  Virgil’s  “Georgies.” 

Baarland  or  Barland,  van,  vtn  blR'ltnt,  (Adrian,) 
a Flemish  writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Louvain, 
born  in  1488;  died  in  1542. 

See  Nio4ron,  “ Memoircs.” 

Baarland,  van,  (Hubert,)  a medical  writer,  born  at 
Baarland,  in  Holland,  flourished  between  1510  and  1550. 

See  De  la  Rue,  “ Geletterd  Zeeland." 

Baarsdorp.  See  Baersdorp. 

Baart.  See  Baardt. 

Baart  or  Baert,  blRt,  (Arnaud,)  a Flemish  jurist, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1554  ; died  in  1629. 

Baasha,  ba'a-sha,  [Heb.  NtyjO,]  a captain  of  Israel 
and  son  of  Ahijah,  slew  King  Nadab  and  usurped  the 
throne  about  940  B.c.  Died  926  B.c.  (See  I.  Kings 
xv.  andxvi.) 

Baaz,  bits, or  Baazius,  blt'se-tis, (Benedict,)  a Swed- 
ish writer  on  morals,  etc.,  was  governor  of  the  royal 
castle  at  Stockholm.  Died  in  1630. 

Baazius,  blt'se-iis,  (Johan,)  a bishop  of  Wexio,  and 
author  of  the  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden,”  born 


in  1581,  was  a brother  of  the  preceding.  He  had  three 
sons,  who  distinguished  themselves — John,  (Archbishop 
of  Upsal,)  Eric,  and  Benedict.  Died  in  1649. 

Bab,  bib,  (John,)  an  Armenian  theologian,  died  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Baba,  M'M,  a Turkish  prophet  or  impostor,  flourished 
about  1240. 

Baba- Alee  or  Baba-Ali,  M'MM'lee',  the  first  inde- 
pendent Dey  of  Algiers,  was  elected  successor  to  Ibra- 
heem,  who  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  in 
1710.  He  was  a man  of  great  abilities  and  worth.  He 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Turkish  sultan  to  recognize  in 
Algiers  an  ally  instead  of  a subject.  He  died  in  1718, 
lamented  by  Europeans  as  well  as  Moslems. 

Babarczy,  ba-blRt'se,  (Anton,)  born  at  Pesth,  in 
Hungary,  was  a partisan  of  Austria  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  rose  to  be  chief  commissioner  of  civil  affairs 
for  Hungary. 

Bab'bage,  (Charles,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  born  about  1790,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Lucasian  professor 
from  1828  to  1839.  In  1832  he  published  an  important 
work  on  the  “ Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery,” 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several 
languages.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  the  “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions”  and  other  scientific  publica- 
tions. Among  his  works  is  “The  Ninth  Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  (1837.)  He  invented  about  1822  a calculating 
machine,  and  expended  a large  sum  of  money  (about 
.£17,000)  in  its  construction  ; but  the  government,  which 
had  provided  funds,  having  abandoned  the  enterprise,  the 
machine  was  never  completed.  Died  in  1871. 

See  “ London  Quarterly”  for  January  and  March,  1827,  (vol. 
xxxv.;)  “Passages  from  the  Life  of  a Philosopher;”  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  January,  1833,  (vol.  lvi. ;)  “ Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol. 
viii. 

Bab'bard,  (Ralph,)  an  English  mechanical  inventor, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Babbini.  See  Babini. 

Babek  (M'bek)  Khor'remee  or  Kho'remi,  i.e.  “ the 
Sensualist,”  a famous  Persian  impostor,  who  is  said  to 
have  inculcated  an  unbounded  libertinism.  He  propa- 
gated his  doctrines  with  the  sword,  and  for  a time  defied 
the  utmost  power  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  but  was  at 
last  taken  and  put  to  death  in  837  a.d. 

Babel,  M'bSl,  (Hugh,)  a writer  on  logic  and  gram- 
mar, was  professor  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  etc.  at  Louvain. 
Died  in  1556. 

Ba'bell,  (William,)  an  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  about  1690,  lived  in  London.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Fdris,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Babeno  Sanct  Huber,  M-ba'no  silnkt  hoo'ber,  (Lud- 
wig,) a German  philosopher  and  Benedictine,  born  at 
Leiningen  in  1660.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Salz- 
burg, and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Bctber,  M'ber,  written  also  Babour,  a Persian  prince, 
was  a grandson  of  Tamerlane.  He  dethroned  in  1451 
his  brother  Mohammed,  who  reigned  over  Irak  and  Fars. 
Died  about  1460. 

BUber  (or  Babur)  Mohammed,  M'ber  mo-htm'- 
med,  written  also  Babour  and  Baubur,  surnamed  Za- 
heer  ed-Deen,  (Zah! r EddIn,)  za-heer' ed-deen',(“ pro- 
tector of  religion,”)  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Tartar 
or  Mogul  Empire  in  India,  was  born  of  the  race  of  Tamer- 
lane in  1482  or  1483.  In  1494,  when  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
King  of  Ferghana.  The  career  of  Baber  was  marked  by 
a series  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes  and  wonderful  ex- 
ploits unparalleled  even  in  Oriental  history.  On  one 
occasion,  having  been  expelled  from  his  paternal  king- 
dom, he  resolved  to  attack  with  less  than  three  hundred 
followers  Samarcand,  then  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Asia,  and  defended  by  a large  army.  He  scaled  the  walls 
in  the  night,  and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
A panic  having  seized  upon  the  troops  of  the  city,  the 
king  fled,  leaving  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  BSber.  J he 
latter  was  compelled  soon  after,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
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war,  to  retire  to  Cabool.  Here  he  was  at  first  received 
with  great  favour ; but,  a formidable  insurrection  having 
been  raised  against  him,  he  successively  challenged  and 
slew  in  single  combat  five  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
opposing  faction.  The  others,  filled  with  admiration  or 
fear,  accepted  him  as  their  king.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  the  various  changes  of  his  fortune. 
Suffice  to  say  that,  after  having  made  two  incursions  into 
India,  one  in  1505  and  the  other  in  1519,  he  crossed  the 
Indus  the  third  time  in  1524,  and  defeated  and  slew  Ibra- 
heem,  King  of  Delhi,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  second 
Gaurian  dynasty,  in  1526.  Baber  died  in  i53°>  leaving 
his  throne  to  his  son  Humayoon.  Baber  possessed  not 
only  great  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  but  abilities  of 
a very  high  order,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  courage  and  generosity.  He  was,  moreover,  a mas- 
ter of  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry.  lie  left  an  interest- 
ing as  well  as  highly  instructive  history  of  the  events  of 
his  own  life,  of  which  there  is  an  able  review  in  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  “Essays.” 

See  “Life  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,”  by  R.  M.  Calde- 
cott; “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  second  series,  1S28;  “ His- 
tory of  British  India,”  in  Harper’s  Family  Library,  vol.  i. ; Ferishta, 
“ Mahomedan  Power  in  India,”  translated  by  J.  Briggs,  4 vols.  Svo, 
London,  1829. 

Babeuf,  bf'buf,  (Emii.e,)  a son  of  Francois,  noticed 
below,  born  in  1785,  was  a zealous  partisan  of  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  followed  to  Elba  in  1814. 

Babeuf,  (Francois  Noel,)  a French  conspirator  and 
political  theorist,  born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1764,  assumed 
the  name  of  Caius  Gracchus.  He  founded  in  1794  a 
journal  called  the  “Tribune  of  the  People,”  in  which  he 
advocated  absolute  equality  and  community  of  property. 
He  became  the  chief  of  a numerous  band  of  conspirators 
who  designed  to  revolt  against  the  Directory  and  estab- 
lish the  regime  of  babouvisme.  Having  been  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  accomplices,  he  was  executed  in  1797. 

See  Buonarotti,  “Conspiration  pour  1’lSgalitd  dite  de  Babeuf,” 
2 vols.,  1828 ; Sudre,  “ Histoire  du  Communisme,”  Paris,  1849. 

Babey,  bt'bi',  (Atiianase  Marie  Pierre,)  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  born  in  1744, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795. 
Died  in  1815. 

Babi,  bi'be',  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  anarchist, 
born  at  Tarascon  in  1759,  was  one  of  a party  which  at- 
tacked the  camp  at  Grenelle,  for  which  he  was  executed 
in  October,  1796. 

Babie  de  Bercenay,  bf'be-4'  deh  b§Rss'nA',  (Fran- 
cois,) a prolific  French  writer  on  history,  etc.,  born  at 
Lavaur  in  1761.  Died  about  1830. 

See  Q'.'Lkard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Babin,  biTiiN',  (Francois,)  a French  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Angers,  born  in  1651. 
Died  in  1734. 

Babinet,  bt'be/n&,)  (Jacques,)  a French  natural  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Lusignan  in  1794,  became  professor  of 
physics  in  the  College  of  Saint  Louis,  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  valuable  treatises  on  meteorological 
optics  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  made  important 
improvements  in  the  air-pump,  hygrometer,  etc.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1840. 
Among  his  works  is  “ Studies  and  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 
ences of  Observation,”  etc.,  (“Etudes  et  Lectures  sur 
les  Sciences  d’Observation,”  etc.) 

Bab'ing-ton,  (Anthony,)  a zealous  English  Catho- 
lic, devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  was  executed 
in  1586  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

Babington,  (Charles  Cardale.)  F.R.S.,  an 
English  botanist,  born  about  1808.  He  became  professor 
of  botany  at  Cambridge,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ Manual  of  British  Botany,”  and  “ A History 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,”  (1874.) 

Babington,  (Churchill,)  an  English  archaeologist 
and  author.  He  has  edited  numerous  MSS.,  has  written  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  history,  and  was  elected 
Disney  professor  of  archaeology  at  Cambridge  in  1S65. 

Babington,  (Gf.rvase,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  1550,  became  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1597.  Died  in  1610. 

Babington,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  a chemist  and 
mineralogist,  was  born  near  Coleraine  in  1756.  In  1799 


he  published  a “New  System  of  Mineralogy.”  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  president  in  1822.  Died  in  1833. 

Sec  Richard  Bright,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  W,:- 
liam  Babington.” 

Babini,  bi-lree'nee,  or  Babbini,  bib-liee'nee,  (Mat- 
teo,)  a celebrated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  liologna  in 
1754.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Fli  rls,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Muaidena.” 

Babo,  b&'bo,  (Joseph  Maria,)  a German  dramatist, 
born  at  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1 756,  was  the  author  of  the 
historical  tragedy  of  “Otto  von  Wittelsbach,”  which  is 
ranked  among  the  best  dramas  of  its  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  lived  at  Munich.  Died  in  1822. 

Babo,  von,  fon  bi'bo,  (Lambert,)  a German  culti- 
vator, born  at  Manheim  in  1790,  published  several  valua- 
ble treatises  on  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

Babois,  bi'bwiF,  (Marguerite  Victoire,)  a French 
poetess,  born  at  Versailles  in  1760,  was  a niece  of  Duds. 
Her  “Elegy  on  the  Death  of  her  Daughter”  (1805) 
was  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1839. 

Babou,  bt'boo',  (Jean,)  Baron  de  Sagonne,  a French 
general,  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  in  1567.  Died  in  1569. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  histoiiqoe  des  Generaax 
Frangais.” 

Babr.  See  Baber. 

Ba'biT-us  [Bddpiof]  or  Ba'brI-as,  [BaJpiaf,]  a Greek 
fabulist,  supposed  to  have  lived  a short  time  previous  to 
Augustus,  made  a collection  of  zEsop’s  Fables,  which  he 
turned  into  choriambic  verse. 

See  Tyrwhitt,  “Dissertatio  de  Babrio,”  1776. 

Babuer  or  Babure,  bi'biiR,  (Theodore,)  a Dutch 
painter  of  interiors,  worked  about  1600-40. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bab'y-las,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Decius  in  251  A.D.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  virtuous  prelates  of  his  time. 

Bac,  btk,  (Theodore,)  a French  jurist,  bom  at  Li- 
moges in  1808,  was  associate  editor  of  the  journal 
“ L’Europe  monarchique,”  in  1S37.  He  was  a deputy  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  in  1848. 

Baccaini,  bak-ka-ee'nee  or  bik-kT'nee,  (Benedetto,) 
an  Italian  writer,  born  in  1657,  was  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  at  Modena.  Died  in  1721. 

Baccalar  y Sauna,  bik-ki-laR7  e sln'ni,  (Vin- 
cente,) Marquis  of  Saint  Philip,  a Spanish  historian  and 
statesman,  who  occupied  important  posts  under  Charles 
II.  and  Philip  V.  He  wrote,  in  Spanish,  a “ History’  of 
the  Jewish  Monarchy”  and  a “History  of  Philip  V.” 
Died  in  1726. 

Baccanelli,  Bacchanelli,  Mk-kA-nel'lee,  or  Bac- 
canel'cius,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Reggio. 

Baccarini,  bfik-ka-ree'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Reggio;  died  in  16S2. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baccelli, biit-chcl'lcc,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  writer 
and  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1515,  translated 
Homer’s  “Odyssey”  into  Italian  verse.  Died  in  15S1. 

Bacchanelli.  See  Baccanelli. 

Bac-eliei'us  [lWyrfof]  or  Bac-ehe'us,  written  also 
Vacceus,  a Greek  musician,  surnamed  the  Elder, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music.” 

Bac-elil'des,  a general  of  Demetrius  Soter,  invaded 
Judea  160  B.c.,  and  fought  a battle  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabasus,  who  was  killed  in  this  action. 

Bacchini,  bSk-kec'nce,  (Benedetto,)  a learned  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  or  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1651.  He  published  several  religious  and  mis- 
cellaneous works.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Ikknro  Affo,  “Vita  del  P.  Bacchini,”  1797. 

Bac'elius,  [Gr.  BaA-.yof,]  called  also  in  Greek  Diony'- 
sus,  [Aaii’twor,]  the  god  of  wine,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Scmcle.  He  taught  men 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  According  to  one  account,  Bacchus 
was  the  son  of  Ammon,  King  of  Libya,  and  a beautiful 
woman  named  Amalthe'a.  Ammon,  fearing  the  jealousy 
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of  his  wife  Rhea,  had  young  Bacchus  and  his  mother  con- 
veyed to  a town  called  Nysa,  on  a delicious  island  formed 
by  the  river  Triton.  He  became,  according  to  this  legend,  a 
mighty  conqueror  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he 
was  at  last  deified.  Among  the  most  important  events  of 
his  history  is  his  expedition  to  India.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances,  many  writers  suppose  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus to  have  been  derived  from  India.  His  chariot  drawn 
by  panthers  or  tigers,  and  the  Indian  origin  of  the  vine, 
are  cited  as  incidental  evidences  of  that  fact.  Bacchus  is 
usually  represented  as  an  effeminate  young  man  crowned 
with  vine-  and  ivy-leaves,  with  a thyrsus  in  his  hand. 

See  Kkightley,  “ Mythology;”  Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  1’An- 
tiquite,”vol.  ii. : G.  F.  Ckeuzer,  “ Dionysus  seu  Commentationes  de 
Rerain  Bacchicarum  Orphicarumque  Ongine  et  Causis,”  2 vols.  4to, 
1808-09. 

Bac-ekyl'I-des,  [Gr.  BaKguMAr/c;  Fr.  Bacchylide, 
bi'ke'lid',  | an  eminent  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  about  512 
B.C.,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  was  a nephew  of  Simonides 
and  a rival  of  Pindar.  His  extant  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Bergk’s  “ Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci.” 

Bacci,  bdt'chee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician,  natu- 
ralist, and  writer,  who  lived  about  1580. 

Bacciarelli,  bdt-chd-rel'lee,  (Marcellino,)  an  Italian 
artist,  born  at  Rome  in  1731,  was  employed  by  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland  as  designer  of  the  gallery  of  engravings  at 
Dresden.  He  also  painted  portraits  and  historical  pieces. 
He  settled  at  Warsaw  about  1765,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  king  Stanislas  Poniatowski.  Died  at  Warsaw  in  1818. 

Bacciccio.  See  Baciccio. 

Baccio,  bdt'cho,  or  Bacci,  bdt'chee,  [Lat.  Bac'cius,] 
(Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Milan. 

Baccio  d’Agnolo.  See  Agnolo. 

Baccio  da  Monte-Lupo,  bdt'cho  dd  mon'td-loo'po, 
a Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  about  1445. 
His  bronze  statue  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  is  re- 
garded as  his  master-piece.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
sculptor  Raphael  da  Monte-Lupo.  Died  about  1533. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Baccio  della  Porta,  bdt'cho  dSl-ld-poR'td,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  known  also  as  Fra  Bartolommeo 
di  San  Marco,  (fRd  baR-to-lo-ma'o  de  sdn  maR'ko,)  was 
born  at  Savignano,  near  Florence,  in  1469.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  subsequently  studied  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  was  an  adherent  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  reformer  Savonarola,  and  was 
so  deeply  affected  by  his  martyrdom  that  in  1500  he  took 
the  habit  of  Saint  Dominic.  After  four  years,  passed 
chiefly  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  at  Florence,  which 
he  adorned  with  some  of  his  finest  pictures,  he  visited 
Rome,  where  his  intercourse  with  Raphael  was  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  both.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  magnificent  fresco  of  the  “Last  Judgment”  in  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  the  figure  of 
“Saint  Mark”  in  the  Pitti  palace,  the  “Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine,”  a “ Virgin  on  a Throne,”  and  a “ Saint  Paul” 
at  Rome,  which  was  finished  by  Raphael.  Baccio’s  pro- 
ductions display  great  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro,  rich- 
ness of  colouring,  and  grace  in  the  disposition  of  the 
draperies,  united  to  a dignity  and  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion little  inferior  to  those  of  Raphael.  Died  in  1517. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing;” Mrs.  Jameson,  “ Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters;"  Winck- 
elmann,  “Neues  Maler-Lcxikon ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gint- 
rale.” 

Bacciochi,  Mt-cho'kec,  (Adorno,)  a Corsican  officer, 
who  entered  the  French  army  in  1761,  was  an  emigrant 
in  1792,  after  which  he  served  under  Conde  until  1801. 

Bacciochi,  (Felice  Pasquale,)  Prince  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino,  born  in  Corsica  in  1752.  He  married 
in  1797  Maria  Elisa,  sister  of  Napoleon.  He  was  made 
a senator,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  general,  and  other 
distinctions.  Died  in  1841. 

Baccusi,  bdk-koo'see,  (Iitolito,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser, lived  at  Verona  about  1590-1600. 

Bacellar.  See  Barbosa  Baceli.ar. 

Bach,  bdK,  the  name  of  a German  family  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  was  celebrated  for  musical 
talent,  and  produced  upwards  of  fifty  distinguished  art- 
ists. Veit  Bach,  the  founder  of  the  family,  a native  of 
I resburg,  in  Hungary,  settled  in  Thuringia  about  1600. 


Bach,  (Alexander,)  an  Austrian  statesman,  born  at 
Loosdorf  in  1813.  He  became  in  1848  minister  of  justice, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he 
advocated  the  centralization  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
and  strongly  opposed  the  democratic  party.  Pic  favoured 
the  policy  which  provoked  the  revolt  of  Hungary  in  1848. 
In  1849  he  succeeded  Count  Stadion  as  minister  of  the 
interior.  He  was  sent  by  the  Austrian  government  as 
plenipotentiary  to  Rome  in  1859,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  1865. 

Bach,  (Johann  August,)  a German  jurist,  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Leipsic,  born  in  1721.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a “History  of  Roman  Jurisprudence.”  Died  in  1759. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christian,)  youngest  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian,  noticed  below,  born  in  1735,  was  surnamed 
the  Milanese  or  English  Bach.  He  resided  five  years  as 
organist  at  Milan,  and  in  1 759  became  chapel-master  at 
London.  He  produced  a number  of  popular  operas  and 
instrumental  pieces.  Died  in  1782. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christoph,)  born  at  Arnstadt,  in 
Thuringia,  in  1643,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  an 
organist,  composer,  and  contrapuntist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  including  ecclesiastical  and  secular  music. 
He  died  in  1703,  leaving  two  sons,  Johann  Nicholas  and 
Johann  Christoph,  who  were  distinguished  musicians. 

Bach,  (Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,)  a musical 
composer,  a son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  born  in  1732. 
He  lived  at  Biickeburg,  where  he  died  in  1795. 

Bach,  (Johann  Sebastian,)  the  most  illustrious 
member  of  the  family,  born  at  Eisenach  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1685,  was  the  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach. 
Having  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  brother 
Johann  Christoph,  he  became  for  a time  a chorister  at 
Liineburg.  In  1 704  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Arn- 
stadt, and  in  1708  court  organist  at  Weimar.  During  the 
seven  years  that  he  occupied  this  post,  he  produced 
many  of  his  finest  compositions  for  the  organ.  In  1723 
he  became  musical  director  at  the  Saint  Thomas  School 
of  Leipsic,  which  situation  he  filled  till  his  death.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  to  the  Prussian  court  by  Frederick  II., 
in  1747,  he  surprised  and  delighted  that  monarch  by  his 
wonderful  extemporaneous  performances.  The  works 
of  Bach  are  very  numerous,  embracing  almost  every  va- 
riety of  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  so  admirable  for 
their  grandeur,  science,  and  inventive  power  as  to  en- 
title him  to  rank  among  the  greatest  composers  that  have 
ever  lived.  As  an  organist,  he  was  esteemed  equal  to 
Handel,  who  was  his  contemporary ; and  his  skill  as  a 
performer  on  the  piano  and  other  keyed  instruments  was 
unsurpassed.  Among  his  best  compositions  are  his  orato- 
rio of  “The  Nativity,”  (“  Passions-Musik,”)  and  a collec- 
tion of  preludes  and  fugues,  entitled  “ The  W ell-tempered 
Clavier.”  Bach  was  twice  married,  and  had  eleven  sons 
and  nine  daughters.  Died  at  Leipsic  in  1750. 

See  the  “Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,”  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man; Fi£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens;”  J.  N.  For- 
kel,  “ Ueber  J.  S.  Bach’s  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kunstwerke,”  1802,  and 
the  English  translation  of  the  same;  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  “J.  S. 
Bach’s  Leben,  Wirken  und  Werke,”  1850. 

Bach,  (Karl  Philipp  Emanuel,)  son  of  Sebastian, 
noticed  above,  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chamber-musician  to  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  in  1740,  and  in  1767  became  director  of  music 
at  Hamburg.  Among  his  principal  compositions  are  the 
oratorio  of  “The  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,”  and 
numerous  sonatas,  symphonies,  and  songs  of  great  origi- 
nality and  beauty.  He  also  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  True 
Art  of  playing  the  Harpsichord,”  (1797.)  Died  in  1788. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bach,  bfk,  (Victor,)  a French  physician  and  Jaco- 
bin, born  at  Villefranche  about  1770,  practised  in  Paris. 
He  killed  himself  about  the  end  of  1799. 

Bach,  (Wilhelm  Friedemann — fRee'deh-mdn',) 
eldest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  born  at  Weimar  in  1710, 
was  surnamed  Bach  of  Halle,  from  his  residence  in 
that  city.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  be  • 
came  organist  at  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  Dresden. 
( 1 733*)  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  (1747.)  He  attained 
great  excellence  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music, 
and  as  a performer  was  second  only  to  his  father.  Owing 
to  his  dissipated  habits,  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  1784. 

See  Fdns,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 
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Bachartier-Beaupuy,  bt'shfR'te-i'  bo'pu-e',  (Mi- 
chkl  Armand,)  a French  general,  Tiorn  in  T755,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Reutlingen  in  1796. 

Bachaumont,  bS'sho'miN',  (Louis,)  a French  literary 
gossip  and  scandal-monger,  published  a collection  of  an- 
ecdotes, songs,  faceti®,  etc.,  entitled  “ Memoires  secrets,” 
(6  vols.,  1777.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1771. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encydopedique  de  la  France.” 

Bacliaumont,  de,  deh  bi'sho'mbN',  (Francois  le 
Coigneux — leh  kwan'yuh',)  a French  lawyer  and  litti- 
rateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1624,  was  the  author  of  a number 
of  witty  and  satirical  poems  against  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
during  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  Died  in  1702. 

Bache,  batch,  (Alexander  Dallas,)  an  American 
philosopher  and  savant , born  in  Philadelphia  in  July, 
1806,  was  a great-grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1827.  In  1836  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Girard  College,  and  visited  Europe  to  study 
various  systems  of  instruction.  He  published  in  1839  a 
“ Report  on  the  European  System  of  Education.”  He 
became  in  1841  the  first  principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School,  which  he  had  organized.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  U nited  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey. His  services  in  this  position  were  most  important, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Besides  his  voluminous 
official  reports,  he  contributed  many  valuable  scientific 
papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Died  in  1867. 

Bache,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  printer 
and  journalist,  son  of  Richard  Bache,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1768.  He  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Paris,  and  there  learned  the  business  of  printing  and 
type-founding  in  the  celebrated  establishment  of  the 
brothers  Didot.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  began,  in  1790,  the  publication  of  the  “ General  Ad- 
vertiser,” afterwards  called  the  “ Aurora,” a paper  which, 
under  his  editorial  management  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sor, Mr.  Duane,  exerted  a powerful  influence  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
Died  in  1799. 

Bache,  (Franklin,)  a physician  and  chemist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Alexander  Dallas,  noticed 
above,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  He  graduated 
as  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814,  pub- 
lished a “System  of  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  Medicine”  in  1819,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1826.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  and  in  1841  obtained  the  same  chair 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  Wood  and  Bache’s  “Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States,”  (1  vol.  8vo,  1833,  13th  edition,  1869,)  a 
work  of  the  highest  character,  and  an  acknowledged 
standard  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  1853.  Died  in  1864.  (See  Wood,  George  B.) 

See  “ Biographical  Memoir  of  Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,”  by  George 
B.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  1865. 

Baclie,  (Richard,)  born  in  England  in  1737,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  where  he  married,  in  1767, 
Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  in 
1776.  Diedini8u. 

Bache,  (Sarah,)  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  wife  of  Ricfiard  Bache,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1744-  She  was  a lady  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, and  was  remarkable  for  her  humane  and 
patriotic  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
destitute  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1808. 

Bachelet-Damville,  bjtsh'li'  ddN'vil',  (Louis  Alex- 
andre,) a French  general  of  brigade,  born  at  Saint- 
Aubin  in  1771,  was  killed  in  Saxony  in  1813. 

Bachelier,  bish'le-i',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French 
painter  of  landscapes,  fruit,  and  flowers,  born  in  Paris 
in  1724.  He  devoted  his  fortune  of  sixty  thousand  francs 
to  the  establishment  of  a free  school  of  design.  He 
was  for  many  years  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory 
at  Sfevres.  Died  in  1805. 

See  Nagcer,  “ Ncucs  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon." 
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Bachelier,  (Nicolas,)  a French  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, born  at  Toulouse,  was  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Bachelin.  See  Bassklin. 

Bachelot,  bish'lo',  (Jean  Alexis  Augustin,)  a 
French  theologian,  born  in  1790.  He  went  as  a mission- 
ary to  the  Sandwich  Islands  about  1826,  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  English.  Died  in  1828. 

Bachelot  de  la  Pylaie,  bish'To'  d?h  li  pe'li',  (A. 
J.  M.,)  a French  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Fou- 
geres  in  1786.  He  published  a “ Manual  of  Conchologv,” 
(1828,)  and  a “ Flora  of  Newfoundland,”  (1829.) 

See  Qurkard,  “ La  France  Litleraire,”  (Supp.) 

Bachelu,  bish'lii',  (Gilbert  D£sir£  Joseph.)  B 
a French  general,  born  in  Dole  in  1777,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Egyptian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  1814  was  created  lieutenant-general  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  having  previously  been  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1838  he  represented 
Chalons-sur-Saone  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  acted  with  the  opposition.  Died  in  1849. 

Bacher,  bi'shi',  (Alexandre  Andr£  Philippe  Fk£- 
diIric,)  son  of  George  F’rederic,  noticed  below,  was  born 
about  1730.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
“Journal  de  Medecine.”  Died  in  1807. 

Bacher,  [Lat.  Bache'rius,]  (George  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  Upper  Alsace  in  1709,  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  Treatment  of  Dropsy. 

Bacher,  (Theobald,)  a French  diplomatist,  bom  in 
Alsace  in  1748,  was  charge-d’affaires  at  Ratisbon  and 
Frankfort.  He  died  in  1813,  leaving  “Memoirs  on  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.” 

Bachet.  See  Meziriac. 

Bacheville,  blsh'vtK,  (Antoine,)  a French  adven- 
turer, born  at  Trevoux,  served  in  the  armv  from  1804  to 
1814.  Having  been  accused  of  a political  conspiracy  in 
1816,  he  escaped  and  went  into  exile.  He  died  at  Mus- 
cat in  1820. 

Bacheville,  (Barth£lemi,)  a brother  of  the  preced 
ing,  was  his  companion  in  his  campaigns  and  in  exile, 
but  returned  to  France,  and  died  in  1835. 

See  “ Voyages  des  Freres  Bacheville  en  Turquie  et  en  Asie,”  1822. 

Bachiacca,  bi-ke-ik'ki,  a surname  of  Francesco 
Ubertini,  fRin-chSs'kooo-bSR-tee'nee,  anltalian  painter, 
born  at  Florence,  was  a pupil  of  Perugino.  Died  in  1557. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bachman,  bak'man,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  179a 
He  became  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about  1S15.  He  assisted 
Audubon  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work  on  Orni- 
thology, and  was  the  principal  author  of  a work  on  the 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  illustrated  by  Audubou 
and  his  sons.  Died  in  1874. 

Bachmann,  biK'min,  (Gottlob,  ) a German  com- 
poser, born  in  1763  ; died  about  1S10. 

Bachmann,  (Gottlob  Ludwig  Ernst,)  a German 
philologist,  and  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Ros- 
tock, born  at  Leipsic  in  1792.  He  published  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  Lycophron’s  “ Alexandra,”  a collection  of 
“ Anecdota  Grceca,”  from  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and 
other  learned  works. 

See  Brockiiaus,  “ Convcrsations-Lexikon.” 

Bachmann,  (Kari.  Friedrich,)  a German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Altenburg  in  1 785,  was  professor  of  moral 
and  political  economy  at  Jena,  and  wrote  several  works 
on  philosophy.  Diecl  in  1855. 

Bachmann,  de,  deh  biK'min,  (Jacques  Joseph  An- 
toine Leger,)  Baron,  a Swiss  general,  born  in  1733, 
commanded  the  Swiss  guard  which  defended  Louis  XVI. 
in  August,  1792.  lie  was  executed  the  same  year. 

Bachmann-Anderletz,  biK'min  in'der-l&s,  (Nico- 
laus Franz,)  Baron,  a Swiss  general,  born  in  the  can- 
ton of  Glarus  in  1740,  served  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  in  the  French  army,  and  rose  to  be  major-general 
under  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Under  the  Bourbons  he 
was  created  commander  of  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1S31. 

See  Girard,  “ Histoirc  des  Officicrs  Suisses  qui  scsont  dislinguds 
aux  Services  (Strangers,”  1781. 

Bachovius,  ba-Ko've-fis,  (Reinhart,)  called  also 
Bachov  (biK'of)  ok  Eciit,  (eKt,)  a German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  1544,  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  in 
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defence  of  Calvinism.  Died  in  1614.  His  son,  of  the 
same  name,  born  in  1575,  was  professor  of  law  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1613. 

SeeERSCH  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Baciccio,  bi-chit'cho,  Bacciccio,  Mt-ch&t'cho,  or 
Bacici,  M-chee'chee,  (Giambattista  Gauli — gow'lee,) 
a Genoese  painter  of  portraits  and  scriptural  subjects, 
born  in  1639.  His  pictures,  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  are 
numerous.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bacici  See  Baciccio. 

Baciochi  See  Bacciochi. 

Back  or  Baeck,  bSk,  (Abraham,)  a Swedish  physi- 
cian, naturalist,  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Soderhamn 
in  1713.  He  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine,  in  1749. 
He  was  intimate  with  Linnaeus,  who  named  the  genus 
Baeckia  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1795. 

See  Gezelius,  “ B ingraph: skt- Lexicon.  ’ ’ 

Back,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  navigator,  born  at 
Stockport  in  1796.  After  serving  against  the  French  in 
1809,  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  on  his  Arctic 
expedition  in  1819  and  1823.  In  1833  he  undertook 
another  voyage  in  search  of  Captain  Ross.  Being  in- 
formed of  Ross’s  safety,  he  continued  his  journey,  and 
made  several  discoveries,  of  which  he  gave  an  account 
after  his  return,  entitled  “A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 
a'ong  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1833-34.” 
He  was  knighted  in  1839  and  became  an  admiral  in 
1867. 

Back,  de,  deh  bile,  (James,)  a Dutch  physician,  born 
at  Rotterdam,  lived  about  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Back'er,  (George,)  an  English  physician  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  the  author  of  “ Researches  on  the 
Advantages  of  Inoculation,”  (1776,)  and  other  medical 
works. 

Backer,  Mk'ker,  (Peter,)  a Prussian  sculptor,  a 
pupil  of  Schlutter,  worked  at  Berlin  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Backer,  van,  vfn  bltk'er,  (Adrian,)  a Dutch  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  in  1643,  worked  at  Amster- 
dam. Died  in  1686. 

Backer,  van,  (Francis,)  an  able  Dutch  painter,  lived 
about  1 720,  and  was  court  painter  to  the  elector-palatine 
Johann  Wilhelm. 

Backer,  van,  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  painter,  brother  of 
Adrian,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1608.  He  worked  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  had  great  facility  of  execution.  Died  in  1651. 

See  Houbraken,  “Vies des  Peintres.” 

Backer,  van,  (James  or  Jacob,)  sometimes  called 
James  of  Palermo,  a distinguished  historical  painter 
and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1530;  died 
in  1560. 

Backereel,  Mk'eh-raF,  (Giles,)  a Flemish  or  Dutch 
painter,  born  about  1572,  worked  at  Antwerp.  His  de- 
sign is  said  to  be  as  correct  as  that  of  Rubens. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Backhouse,  bak'kus,  (William,)  an  English  writer 
on  astronomy  and  alchemy,  born  in  1593,  was  the  author 
of  “The  Golden  Fleece,”  and  “The  Complaint  of  Na- 
ture.” He  also  translated,  from  the  French,  “The  Plea- 
sant Fountain  of  Knowledge.”  Died  in  1662. 

Backhuysen  orBakhuysen,Mk-hoi'zen,(LuDOLF,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  marine  painter  and  engraver,  born  at 
Emden  in  1631.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Van  Everdingen, 
but  owed  his  great  excellence  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
nature.  It  was  his  custom  to  put  out  to  sea  during  a 
storm,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  the  agi- 
tated vessels,  and,  on  his  return,  finish  the  sketches  he 
had  made.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a marine  view, 
for  which  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  gave  him 
thirteen  hundred  florins,  and  subsequently  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Backhuysen,  (Ludolf,)  a painter  of  martial  scenes, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1717.  He  died  at 
Rotterdam  about  1782. 

Backmeister,  Mk'mI-ster,  (Hartmann  Ludwig 
Christian,)  director  of  the  German  College  at  Saint 
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Petersburg,  born  at  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  in  1736.  He 
wrote,  in  German,  a “History  of  the  Swedish  Nation,” 
(1767,)  “Bibliotheca  Russica,”  (11  vols.,  1778,)  and  other 
useful  works.  Died  in  1806. 

Backmeister,  (Lucas,)  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Luneburg  in  1530,  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Died  in  1608. 

Backmeister,  (Lucas,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1570,  published  several  theological  and  controversial 
works.  Died  in  1638. 

See  J.  Custerus,  “MemoriaL.  Bacmeisteri  Oratione  parentali, 
etc.” 

Backmeister,  (Matthew  or  MATTHAEUS,).a  German 
physician,  born  at  Rostock  in  1 580,  was  the  author  of  a 
“General  Treatise  on  Practical  Medicine,”  and  other 
medical  works.  Died  in  1626. 

Back'us,  ( Azel,)  D.D.,  the  first  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  1765. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1787,  and  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bellamy  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlehem, 
Connecticut.  Died  about  1817. 

Backus,  (Charles,)  D.D.,  an  American  Baptist  di- 
vine, uncle  of  President  Azel  Backus,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  1749.  Dr.  Backus  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  an  able  theologian.  Died  in  1803. 

Backus,  (Isaac,)  an  American  Baptist  minister,  born 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1724.  He  published  nume- 
rous works,  among  which  is  a “ History  of  the  Baptists 
in  New  England.”  Died  in  1806. 

Bacler  d’Albe,  bSk'laiit'dtlb,  (Louis  Albert  Ghis- 
lain — giz'llN',)  a skilful  French  painter  and  engineer, 
born  at  Saint-Pol  in  1762.  He  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1796,  and  took  a distinguished  part  in  the  battle 
of  Areola,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best 
pictures.  In  1802  he  prepared  an  excellent  chart  of  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Italy,  with  54  plates.  Fie  was  ap- 
pointed by  Bonaparte  director  of  his  topographical 
bureau,  and  became  general  of  brigade  in  1813.  He 
published  “ Annales  pittoresques  et  historiques  des  Pay- 
sagistes,”  (1803.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ba'con,  (Anne  Cooke,)  a daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  born  about  1528,  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  She  was 
versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
translated  Bishop  Jewel’s  “Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England”  from  Latin  into  English.  Died  in  1600. 

Bacon,  (Anthony,)  an  English  politician,  born  about 
1 558,  was  a son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  a half-brother  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  a friend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  whom  he  visited  about  1585. 

Bacon,  (Francis,)  [Lat.  Francis'cus  Baco'nus,*] 
Baron  Verulam,  (vSr'u-lam,)  V iseouN'rSA-iNT- A-i:- 
-han’s,-  (commonly  called  Lord  Bacon,)  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  of  modem  times,  was  born  in 
London,  the  22cl  of  January,  1561.  His  father  was  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  Eli- 
zabeth. His  mother  was  Lady  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  and  the  sister  of  Mildred,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh’s second  wife.  She  is  represented  as  a person  of 
bright  talents,  no  inconsiderable  learning,  and  very  de- 
cided religious  opinions.  While  still  a child,  Bacon  was 
remarkable  for  his  ready  wit,  as  well  as  for  his  general  in- 
telligence. When  the  queen  once  asked  him  how  old 
he  was,  he  replied,  “Just  two  years  younger  than  your 
majesty’s  happy  reign.”  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call 
him,  it  is  said,  her  “ little  lord  keeper.” 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  while  his  young  com- 
panions were  playing  and  amusing  themselves  in  Saint 
James’s  Park,  near  his  father’s  house,  he  stole  away  to 
the  brick  conduit,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a singular  echo 
which  was  heard  there.  “Every  tale  told  of  him  in  his 
childhood,”  says  Dixon,"  wins  on  the  imagination, whether 
he  hunts  for  the  echo  in  Saint  James’s  Park,  or  eyes  the 
jugglers  and  detects  their  trick,  or  lisps  wise  words  to  the 
queen  and  becomes  her  young  lord  keeper.”  When  a 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  and  his  brother 


* Baco'nus  (genitive  Baco'ni)  is  the  usual  Latin  form  of  Bacon’s 
name.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  made  a noun  of  the  third  de- 
clension— in  the  nominative  Bacon,  (genitive  Baco'nis.) 
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Anthony  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  of  which  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  then  master.  Francis  was  a diligent 
and  successful  student,  and  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  he  is  said  to  have  conceived  a decided  dislike  to  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  then  taught  in  the  schools. 
On  leaving  the  University,  he  entered  Gray’s  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law,  and  soon  after  visited  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
as  well  as  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  continent. 
But  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1579,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  England.  The  other  brothers  had 
been  well  provided  for,  but  Sir  Nicholas  had  delayed 
making  any  provision  for  Francis,  his  youngest  son, 
though  intending  to  do  so,  when  all  his  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  sudden  death.  In  1582  young  Bacon  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ; he  was  made  a bencher  in  1586,  and 
in  1589  became  counsel-extraordinary  to  the  queen,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight ; “a  grace,”  says  his  biographer 
Rawley,  “ scarce  known  before.”  He  had  been  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Melcombe  Regis  in  1585,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,  and  appears  to  have  sat  in  every 
House  of  Commons  from  that  time  until  1614.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  his  “ Discoveries,”  gives  the  following  description 
of  Bacon’s  oratory  while  he  was  in  Parliament : “There 
happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he  could 
spare  or  pass  a jest,  was  nobly  censorious.*  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  member  of  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had 
his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man 
had  their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every 
man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.” 

Although  a near  connection  of  Burleigh,  whose  influ- 
ence during  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  un- 
rivalled, Bacon  appears  to  have  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  favour  of  that  powerful  minister.  Nevertheless,  the 
Cecils  procured  him  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  Register 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  an  office  worth  ^1600  per  annum ; 
but  it  did  not  fall  to  him  until  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James.  Without  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion of  Rawley,  that  Burleight  sought  in  every  way, 
especially  by  secret  means,  to  keep  Bacon  down,  “lest  if 
he  had  risen  he  might  have  obscured  his  glory,”  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  the  Cecils  were  little  inclined  to 
favour  his  promotion,  possibly  because  they  regarded 
him  as  a man  of  speculation  rather  than  of  practical 
ability.  The  intellectual  powers  of  Bacon  were  of  a cha- 
racter too  original  and  profound  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  whose  chief  talent  consisted  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  adapt  themselves  to  the 
servile  routine  of  courts.  And,  although  Burleigh  may 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  class  referred  to, 
still  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  of  a very  ordinary 
stamp.  Prudence  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  were 
almost  the  only  virtues  he  possessed ; and  even  his  pru- 
dence was  of  a low  and  vulgar  type,  the  offspring  of  a 
cold  and  plodding  experience,  rather  than  the  inspiration 
of  an  original  and  far-seeing  intellect ; and  hence,  in  an 
extraordinary  emergency,  he  was  really  less  prudent  than 
many  men  who  had  far  less  experience.! 

Bacon,  being  thus  left  to  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  law,  and  in  time  ac- 
quired a lucrative  if  not  an  extensive  practice.  In  1 592  ap- 


*  Censor-like — in  other  words,  severe  and  dignified  in  his  style, 
t Alluding  to  Bacon’s  failure  to  obtain  any  present  provision,  Raw- 
ley’s  words  are,  it  “might  be  imputed  not  so  much  to  her  Majesty’s 
averseness  or  disaffection  towards  him,  as  to  the  arts  and  policy  of  a 
great  statesman  then  who  laboured,  by  all  industrious  and  secret 
means,  to  suppress  and  keep  him  down,  lest  if  he  had  risen  he  might 
have  obscured  his  glory.”  Some  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  was  Burleigh's  son  Robert,  a view  which,  perhaps,  better  corre- 
sponds to  the  known  facts  of  history,  although  at  that  date  young  Cecil 
could  scarcely  be  termed  a “great  statesman."  “The  Cecils,"’  says 
Lord  Campbell,  “not  only  refused  to  interest  themselves  for  their 
kinsman,  but,  that  he  might  receive  no  effectual  assistance  from  others, 
they  spread  reports  that  he  was  a vain  speculator,  and  totally  unfit  for 
real  business.” 

! Sec  Motley’s  account  of  Burleigh’s  conduct  during  the  prepara 
tions  for  the  Spanish  invasion,  (“  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.”) 


peared  his  first  publication,  a pamphlet,  in  reply  to  a little 
book,  (or  “ Libel,”)  entitled  “A  Declaration  of  the  True 
Causes  of  the  Great  Troubles.”  In  1594  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  solicitor-general,  but  was  not 
successful.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  a kinsman  and  favourite 
of  the  queen,  had  greatly  interested  himself  in  Bacon’s 
behalf,  but  he  was  overborne  by  the  superior  influence 
of  the  Cecils.  Essex  felt  deeply  the  disappointment  of 
his  friend,  and  generously  gave  him  an  estate,  near 
Twickenham^  worth  .£1800,  a sum  very  greatly  superior 
in  value  to  what  would  be  represented  by  the  same  figures 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Dixon  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Bacon  was  under  no  real  obligation  to  Essex  for  tin, 
magnificent  present, — that  it  was  indeed  nothing  more 
than  a just,  though  scarcely  adequate,  payment  for  Bacon’s 
professional  services.  But  Bacon  himself  evidently  did 
not  regard  it  in  that  light;  for  he  says,  referring  to  the 
gift  of  his  friend,  that  it  was  made  “with  so  kind  and 
noble  circumstances  as  the  manner  was  worth  more  thaa 
the  matter.” 

For  many  years  Bacon  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  project  of  making  his  fortune  by  a wealthy  marriage-. 
About  the  year  1596  he  was  paying  court  to  a rich  widow 
named  Hatton.  Essex  again  warmly  interested  himself 
in  the  cause  of  his  friend,  but  with  no  better  fortune  than 
before.  “ This  suit,  happily  for  Bacon,”  says  Macaulay, 
“was  unsuccessful.”  Lady  Hatton  afterwards  married 
“ that  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  pedant,”  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  “and  did  her  best,”  adds  the  same  writer,  “to 
make  him  as  miserable  as  he  deserved  to  be.” 

Bacon  was  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  his  noble 
friend ; but  the  difference  of  character,  and  still  more 
the  difference  of  policy,  of  the  two  men,  led  necessarily 
to  a coldness  between  them  and  to  their  final  estrange- 
ment. Bacon  could  not  approve  the  rash  and  criminal 
schemes  of  Essex,  and  his  remonstrances  were  lost  upon 
the  headstrong  and  infatuated  earl.  Nevertheless,  when 
fortune  and  everything  else  seemed  to  desert  his  former 
friend,  he  did  not  desert  him,  but  appears  to  have  used 
all  his  influence  and  eloquence  with  the  queen,  even  to 
the  risk  of  her  favour,  in  order  to  soften  her  resentment 
towards  her  misguided  kinsman.  And  when  at  length 
he  was  called  to  act  as  one  of  her  majesty’s  counsel,  he 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  his  official  position  to 
mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  severity  of  the  charges 
against  Essex.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  wholly  to  excuse 
Bacon  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  this  trial ; but  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  he  sincerely  believed — at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  business — that  what  he  did  was 
the  best  for  Essex  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  if,  when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  save 
his  former  friend  and  benefactor  were  unavailing,  he  had 
absolutely  declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  prose- 
cution, his  character  would  have  been  cleared  from  one 
of  the  darkest  shadows  now  resting  upon  it.  According 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  friendship,  Bacon  was  perfectly  right  in  turning 
against  one  who  had  “ proved  himself  a rebel  and  a 
traitor,”  and  that  in  this  “ he  did  no  more  than  discharge 
his  necessary  duty  to  his  country  and  his  queen.”  This 
might  be  a valid  defence,  if  there  was  any  good  reason 
to  believe  that  without  Bacon’s  efforts  to  secure  the  con- 
viction of  Essex  the  safety  of  his  country  would  have 
been  seriously  imperilled.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  common  sense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind  arc 
naturally  arrayed  against  one  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  secret  motives,  did  actually  promote  his  worldly 
interests  and  his  advancement  at  court — the  object  of  his 
life-long  ambition — by  seeking  to  convict  and  bring  to 
the  block  one  to  whom  he  was  once  closely  bound  by 
gratitude  and  friendship. 

After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  (in  1603,)  Bacon’s 
advancement  was  all  that  a man  of  reasonable  ambition 
could  desire,  lie  was  raised  to  the  knighthood  the  day 
before  the  king’s  coronation.  Having  soon  after  been 
chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  a representa- 
tion of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  royal  purveyors,  he 
performed  the  duty  with  such  ability  and  address  as  to 
give  satisfaction  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  Parliament. 
The  House  gave  him  a vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  counsel. 
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In  May,  1606,  Bacon  married  Alice  Barnham,  the 
daughter  of  a wealthy  London  merchant  and  alderman. 
In  1607  he  was  made  solicitor-general.  In  1611  he  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  the  knights-marshal’s  court, 
and  in  1613  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  was 
made  a member  of  the  privy  council.  His  law  practice 
was  now  very  lucrative,  and  the  emoluments  arising  from 
his  various  offices  afforded  him  what  for  those  times  may 
lie  called  an  immense  income.  He  was  selected  by  the 
king  as  his  agent  in  the  prosecution  of  Peacham,  a cler- 
gyman who  was  accused  of  treason  on  account  of  some 
passages  in  a sermon  found  in  his  house.  The  sermon 
had  never  been  preached,  and  there  was  no  proof  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  preaching  it.  Bacon  is  charged 
with  having  sought,  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  to  ob- 
tain the  opinions  of  the  judges  before  the  case  came  up 
for  trial. 

In  March,  1617,  Bacon  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  in  January,  1618,  he  became  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  the  highest  civil  office  to  which 
an  English  subject  could  then  attain.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  created  Baron  Verulam,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  In  1620  he  was  made  Viscount 
Saint  Alban’s.  His  sixtieth  birthday  (January  22, 1620) 
was  celebrated  with  great  state,  Ben  Jonson  furnishing  a 
poem  to  be  recited  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lord  chancellor  as  one 

“Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool.” 

The  same  year  he  published  his  “Novum  Organum,” 
embodying  the  ripest  and  richest  results  of  his  life-long 
studies. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Bacon,  we  cannot  help 
calling  to  mind  those  words  of  our  great  poet,  descriptive 
of  the  career  of  one  who,  though  far  inferior  to  him  in 
genius,  was  in  worldly  power  and  splendour  fully  his 
equal : 

“ This  is  the  state  of  man ; to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 

The  third  day  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost. 
****** 

Farewell,  a long  farewell,  to  all  [his]  greatness  1” 

A man  named  Wraynham,  against  whom  Bacon  had 
decided  a suit  in  chancery,  accused  the  chancellor  of 
accepting  bribes  ; and,  though  he  did  not  make  good  his 
accusation  in  regard  to  his  own  case,  his  complaints  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a committee  in  the  Plouse  of  Com- 
mons, to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  a number  of  cases  of  al- 
leged corruption  on  the  part  of  the  lord  chancellor  were 
presented.  The  Commons  referred  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  the  only  proper  tribunal  for  trying  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  in  a ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  presents  were  received  after  the 
suits  were  terminated,  and  in  some  others  that  the 
chancellor  had  decided  against  the  donors.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  accusations  could  not  all  be  thus  disposed 
of.  It  was  alleged  that  in  one  instance,  when  the  decision 
was  drawn  up  but  not  yet  delivered,  a timely  and  liberal 
present  prevailed  on  the  chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree. 
In  another,  when  one  of  the  parties  had  administered  a 
liberal  bribe  and  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  deci- 
sion would  be  in  his  favour,  a subsequent  and  larger  gift 
from  the  opposite  party  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  At  the  commencement  of  the  trial  Bacon  strongly 
asserted  his  innocence,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  his 
defence  and  acknowledged  his  guilt.  His  words  were, 
“ I do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence.”*  So  that 
either  some  of  the  accusations  were  well  founded,  or 
else,  from  some  motive  difficult  to  conceive  of,  he  was 
induced  to  cast  away  his  good  name  by  telling  a false- 
hood. His  apologists  suggest  that  he  did  this  to  please 


* No  greater  stigma  can  be  cast  upon  the  memory  of  Lord  Bacon 
than  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  in  making  the  above  confession. 
After  the  paper  containing  it  had  been  read  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
twelve  lords  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  to  ascertain  if  the  signa- 
ture appended  to  the  confession  was  genuine.  He  passionately  ex- 
claimed, “ My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart  1 I beseech 
your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a broken  reed  1”  (For  a full  account 
of  the  case  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  State  Trials.) 


the  king.  But  such  a defence  from  his  friends  dishon- 
ours him,  if  possible,  even  more  than  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies.  An  honourable  man,  to  please  his  sovereign, 
might  indeed  sacrifice  his  life,  but  not  his  honour,  not 
his  good  name  for  all  coming  time.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1621,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
“The  sentence  of  Bacon,”  says  Macaulay,  “was  scarcely 
pronounced  when  it  was  mitigated.  He  was  indeed  sent 
to  the  Tower ; but  this  was  a mere  form.  In  two  days 
he  was  set  at  liberty.”  Not  long  after,  his  fine  was  re- 
mitted. He  was  even  permitted  to  present  himself  at 
court.  He  was  allowed  a pension  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  no  inconsiderable  income  for  that  age.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  scientific  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1626,  leaving  no  children. 

In  person  Bacon  was  of  a middling  stature,  well  formed, 
but  not  robust.  His  forehead  was  high  and  broad,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  benevolent  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual. “ In  advanced  life,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “ his 
whole  appearance  was  venerably  pleasing,  so  that  a stran- 
ger was  insensibly  drawn  to  love  before  knowing  how 
much  reason  there  was  to  admire  him.”  In  society  he 
is  represented  to  have  been  “ a most  delightful  companion, 
adapting  himself  to  company  of  every  degree,  calling, 
and  humour,”  and  “bringing  out  with  great  effect  his 
unexhausted  stores  of  jests  new  and  old.”  Prominent 
among  his  good  qualities  was  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
mean  jealousy  of  others,  and  his  disposition  to  patronize 
merit  wherever  found.  Towards  his  servants  and  de- 
pendants he  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  kind  and 
generous  ; if  he  had  a fault  in  this  respect  it  was  in  being 
too  indulgent,  and  their  extravagance  contributed  to  his 
ruin. 

In  contemplating  the  fall  of  so  great  a man,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  principal  cause.  With  his  many  and 
rare  accomplishments,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
transcendent  intellect,  Bacon  had  one  “ weakest  weak- 
ness,” an  inordinate  love  of  splendour  and  display.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  was  often  embarrassed  and  in 
debt,  and  he  was  tempted  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  of  his 
large  income  by  accepting  presents  and  bribes. 

Bacon’s  greatest  work  was  his  “ Instauratio  Magna,”* 
of  which  the  “Novum  Organum, ”t  already  referred  to, 
is  but  a part,  although  the  most  important  part,  and  his 
treatise  “ De  Augmentis  Scientiarum”  (“  On  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Sciences”!)  the  opening  chapter.  Be- 
lieving, as  Bacon  did,  that  the  then  prevailing  mode  of 
studying  science  (particularly  the  science  of  nature)  had 
become  greatly  perverted,  his  aim  was  to  bring  men 
back,  so  to  speak,  to  the  right  employment  of  their 
powers,  and  to  direct  them  into  such  a path  of  inquiry 
and  examination  as  would  best  promote  the  cause  of  true 
science.  This  he  proposed  to  effect  by  teaching  them  a 
new  method  of  exploring  or  investigating  nature,  the 
principles  of  which  are  laid  down  with  great  explicitness 
and  fulness  in  his  “Novum  Organum.” 

Among  Bacon’s  other  works  we  may  mention  his  “Es- 
says,” (first  published  in  1598,)  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  writings  ; “ On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,” 
(“  De  Sapientia  Veterum,”)  which  appeared  in  1610,  and 
of  which  a good  translation,  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  was 
published  in  1619.  His  collection  of  Apothegms  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  his  various 
works. 

In  regard  to  Bacon’s  attainments  as  a lawyer,  and  his 
qualifications  as  a judge,  Lord  Campbell  observes  that 
“ his  mind  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,”  and  “ that  he  had  made  himself  complete 
master  of  the  common  law  of  England.”  The  same  able 
critic  pronounces  Bacon’s  “History  of  the  Alienation 
Office”  “ a treatise  worthy  of  Hale,  showing  a most  co- 
pious and  accurate  acquaintance  with  existing  law  and 
with  our  legal  antiquities.”  “ No  one  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hall  with  a finer  judicial  understanding ; no  one 


* Literally,  the  “Great  Installation,”  (or  “Restoration.”) 
t “ New  Instrument,”  or  new  method  of  pursuing  science, 
t Or,  as  Bacon  himself  translates  it,  [On]  “ the_  Advancement  of 
Learning,"  using  the  word  in  a wider  sense  than  is  common  at  tile 
present  day. 
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ever  more  thoroughly  understood  the  duties  of  a judge.” 
(“  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  vol.  ii.  chap,  lvi.) 

Respecting  Bacon’s  rank  as  a philosopher  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  While  some  claim  that  to 
his  improved  method  of  studying  nature  are  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  the  prodigious  strides  which  have  been 
made  by  modern  science,  others  deny  to  him  not  merely 
pre-eminent  but  even  eminent  merit  in  this  respect, 
asserting  that  the  present  method  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  quite  different  from  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bacon.  The  truth  will  probably  be  found  between  the  two 
extremes.  If  Bacon’s  method  was  not  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  that  pursued  by  the  most  enlightened  interro- 
gators of  nature  at  the  present  day,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a reasonable  doubt  that  by  his  writings  and  influence 
he  has  contributed  far  more  than  any  other  philosopher 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  wonderful  “ advancement  of  the 
sciences”  which  forms  the  peculiar  distinction  and  glory 
of  modern  philosophy.  Our  narrow  limits  preclude  us 
from  entering,  in  this  place,  more  fully  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  to  such  sources  of  information  as 
may  enable  him  to  form  a correct  judgment  for  himself. 
Respecting  this  question,  see  particularly  Professor  Na- 
pier’s Essay  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  “Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  ( 1 81 8,)  and  G. 
H.  Lewes’s  article  on  Bacon,  in  his  “ Biographical  His- 
tory of  Philosophy Hallam’s  “ Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe also  Macaulay’s  very  interesting 
“Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,”  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  of  his  many  able  and  brilliant  review-articles. 

See,  also,  “Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,”  by  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  (1859,)  who  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts 
which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  previous  biographers ; Montagu, 
“Life  of  Bacon,”  added  to  Bacon’s  collected  works;  Campbell, 
“ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  containing  one  of  the  most  impar- 
tial and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon  ; 
William  Rawley,  “Life  of  Lord  Bacon,”  1658;  David  Mallet, 
“ Life  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,”  1740 ; Robert  Stephens, 
“Life  of  Lord  Bacon,”  1734;  G.  L.  Craik,  “ Bacon,  his  Writings  and 
his  Philosophy,”  3 vols.,  1846-47;  Joseph  Sortain,  “Life  of  Lord 
Bacon,”  1851;  Remusat,  “Bacon,  sa  Vie  et  son  Influence,”  1857; 
De  Vauzelles,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  F.  Bacon  de  Verulam,”  2 
vols.,  1883  ; Pouillot,  “ Vie  du  Chancelier  F.  Bacon,”  1755  ; 
].  Speoding,  “Lite  of  Bacon,”  in  his  very  complete  edition  of 
Bacon's  works. 

Bacon,  (Sir  James,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 

1798.  He  became  a vice-chancellor  in  1870;  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  chief  judge  in  bankruptcy.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  the  oldest  judge  on  the  English 
bench. 

Bacon,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  sculptor,  born 
in  Surrey  in  1740.  Having  gained  a number  of  piizes 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  he  be- 
came in  1770  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
piincipal  works  are  a statue  of  Mars,  a bust  o(  George 
111.,  the  monument  to  Lord  Chatham  in  Guildhall,  the 
statue  of  Blackstone  at  Oxford,  and  the  statues  of  How- 
ard and  Dr.  Johnson  at  Saint  Paul’s,  London.  Died  in 

1799. 

Ba  con,  (Leonard,)  an  American  divine,  born  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1802,  became  pastor  of  the  Centre 
Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1825.  He  pub- 
lished many  theological  works,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a champion  of  the  Congregational  Church  polity. 
About  1850 he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Inde- 
pendent,” and  he  was  afterwards  prolessor  of  revealed 
theology  in  Yale  College.  Among  his  works  is  “ Slavery 
disemsed  in  Occasional  Essays  trom  1833  to  1846,”  (1846.) 
Died  in  1881. 

Bacon,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  lawyer,  a grandson 
of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  a member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
•and  a republican  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1660. 

Bacon,  (Nathaniel,)  a Virginian  leader  of  insur- 
gents, was  born  probably  in  England  about  1630.  He 
was  an  eloquent  lawyer,  and  a popular  favourite  among 
the  Virginians.  He  took  command  of  a body  of  mal- 
contents who,  in  1676,  rose  in  arms  partly  to  defend  the 
province  against  the  Indians  and  partly  to  maintain  their 
rights  against  Governor  Berkeley.  Bacon  obtained  suc- 
cesses over  both  the  Indians  and  the  governor,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  contest  he  died,  in  1677. 

See  Sparks,  "American  Biography,”  vol.  iii.  of  new  series. 
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Bacon,  (Sir  Nathaniel)  an  English  lan.Jscai>e- 
painter,  a half-brother  of  Lord  Bacon,  studied  in  Italy. 
Died  about  1615. 

Bacon,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  an  eminent  English  states- 
man, born  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  in  1510,  was  the 
father  of  the  great  philosopher  Lord  Bacon.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  law.  In  1537  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  court  of  augmentations. 
He  was  attorney  to  the  court  of  wards  from  1 546  until 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  when,  having  become  a Prot- 
estant, he  was  removed  by  Queen  Mary.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  by  Elizabeth  in 
1558,  and  became  a friend  of  Sir  William  Cedi,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law.  He  held  the  office  of  lord  keeper 
for  twenty  years,  during  which,  by  a moderate  and  pru- 
dent policy,  he  contributed  much  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  England.  His  mind  was  sound, 
well  balanced,  and  vigorous.  Referring  to  Bacon  and 
other  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  Macaulay  says,  “ It  is 
needless  to  relate  how  dexterously,  how  resolutely,  how 
gloriously  they  directed  the  politics  of  England  during 
the  eventful  years  which  followed ; how  they  succeeded 
in  uniting  their  friends  and  separating  their  enemies ; 
how  they  humbled  the  pride  of  Philip ; how  they  backed 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Coligni.  . . . Among  these 
statesmen  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  generally  considered 
as  ranking  next  to  Burleigh.  He  was  called  by  Camden 
sacris  conciliis  alterum  columen, .”  (“  Essay  on  Lord 
Bacon.”)  Died  in  1579. 

See  “A  Remembrance  of  the  Woorthie  and  Well  Employed  Life 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  etc.,*’  by  George 
Whetstones;  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.” 

Bacon,  (Phanuel,)  an  English  divine  and  humorous 
writer,  born  in  1 700,  became  rector  of  Balden,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  was  the  author  of  dramatic  pieces,  entitled 
“The  Moral  Quack,”  “The  Insignificants,”  and  “The 
Trial  of  the  Time-Killers,”  (1757.)  Died  in  1783. 

Bacon,  (Robert,)  an  English  divine,  writer,  and 
popular  preacher,  born  about  1168;  died  in  1248. 

Bacon,  sometimes  written  Bakon  or  Bacun,  (Ro- 
ger,) a celebrated  English  philosopher  and  monk,  called 
the  Admirable  Doctor,  was  born  near  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  about  1214.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Paris,  took  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Ox- 
ford, and  found  a liberal  patron  in  Robert  Greathead, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew',  metaphysics,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
several  sciences.  His  learning  and  skill  in  mechanics 
were  so  great  that  he  wras  suspected  of  dealing  in  magic. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  many  works  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
optics,  physics,  theology,  etc.  “The  mind  of  Roger 
Bacon,”  says  Hallam,  “ was  strangely  compounded  of 
almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future  course  of  science 
and  the  best  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with 
a more  than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
own  time.”  “ It  seems  hard  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a discoverer  in  sci- 
ence ; that  he  has  not  described  any  instrument  analo- 
gous to  the  telescope  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  he 
has  some  new  and  important  notions  in  optics.  That  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  explosive  powers  of  gunpowder, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny.”  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “ Opus  Majus,”  which  was  composed  about 
1265,  and  first  printed  in  1733.  It  treats  of  nearly  all 
the  sciences.  In  1278  a council  of  Franciscans  con- 
demned his  writings  and  committed  Bacon  to  prison,  in 
which  he  was  confined  ten  years.  He  died  probably  at 
Oxford,  in  1292.  He  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century.  “The  resemblance 
between  Roger  Bacon  and  his  greater  namesake,”  says 
Hallam,  “ is  very  remarkable.  Whether  laird  Bacon 
ever  read  the  ‘ Opus  Majus,’  I know  not ; but  it  is  sin- 
gular that  his  favourite  quaint  expression  prcrrogatroit 
scicntiarum  should  be  found  in  that  work.  And  who- 
ever reads  the  sixth  part  of  the  ‘ Opus  Majus’  upon  ex- 
perimental science  must  be  struck  by  it  as  the  prototype 
in  spirit  of  the  ‘ Novum  Organum.’  ’’  (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Anthony  X Wood’s  “Historvand  Antiquities  of  Oxford:” 
I-kland’s  " Coinmentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis;”  “ Biographia 
llritannica ;”  F.  Hokfkr,  “ Histoire  de  Chimic,”  vol.  i.,  and  his  article 
in  tlic  “Nouvclle  Biographic  Generali'.’' 

short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  met;  nSt;  good;  moon; 
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Bacon,  (Samuel,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  employed 
with  two  other  persons  by  the  United  States  government 
as  an  agent  for  establishing  a colony  of  blacks  in  South- 
ern Senegambia,  where  they  arrived  in  charge  of  eighty- 
two  free  blacks  in  1820.  All  three  of  the  agents  died 
soon  after. 

Bacon-Tacon,  bi'kdiN'  ti'kdhV,  (Pierre  Jean 
acques,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Oyonnax  in  1738. 
le  was  the  author  of  a “ Numismatical  History  of  Dif- 
ferent Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Died  in  1817. 

See  QriiRARD,  “La  France  Litleraire. ” 

Ba'con-thorp,  Ba'con-dorp,  or  Ba'con,  (John,)  an 
English  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  born  in  Norfolk, 
was  surnamed  the  Resolute  Doctor.  He  had  a high 
reputation  for  learning,  and  professed  the  philosophy  of 
Averroes.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a commentary 
on  the  “ Master  of  Sentences.”  Died  about  1346. 

Bacoue,  bf'koo',  (Leon,)  a French  Catholic  theo- 
logian of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  Bishop  of 
Pamiers  in  1685.  He  was  the  author  of  a Latin  poem 
“On  the  Education  of  a Prince,”  (1671.)  Died  in  1694. 

See  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bacquere,  de,  deh  bt'kaiR',  (IIenoit,)  a French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a 
medical  work  entitled  “ Physician  for  Old  Men,”  (“  Senum 
Medicus.”) 

Bacquet,  bt'k.V,  (Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  legal 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died  in  1597. 

Bacsanyi,  boh-chSn'yee,  (JAnos,)  a Hungarian  writer, 
born  at  Tapolcza  in  1763.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “ Magyar  Museum,”  and  the  author  of  a poem 
entitled  “The  Bravery  of  Hungary.”  Died  in  1845. 

Bactishua.  See  Bakhtishwa. 

Bacun,  (Roger.)  See  Bacon. 

Baczko,  batch'ko,  called  also  Glodzlaus,  a Polish 
chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  keeper  of  the 
library  of  Posen.  He  wrote  a continuation  down  to 
1271  of  the  chronicle  of  Poland,  begun  by  Bagalulphus, 
Bishop  of  Posen. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.  ” 

Baczko,  von,  fon  Mts'ko,  (Ludwig,)  a German 
writer,  born  at  Lyck,  in  East  Prussia,  in  1756,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  romances  and  dramas,  and  a “ History  of  Prus- 
sia.” Died  in  1823. 

See  his  “ Geschichte  meines  Leben,”  3 vois.,  1824. 

Bada,  bi'Di,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  architect,  born  at  Ma- 
laga about  1690,  finished  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Died 
in  1756. 

Badajos,  M-dJ-iiAs',  (Juan  de,)  a Spanish  architect, 
a native  of  the  city  of  that  name,  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  the  cloister  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Zoil  at  Carrion,  in  Old  Castile. 

Badakhshi,  bil-diK'shee,  a Persian  poet  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a divan  or  collection  of  poems 
which  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 

Badalocchio,  bd-di-lok'ke-o,  sometimes  called  Sis- 
to  Rosa,  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Parma 
in  1581,  was  a pupil  of  Annibal  Caracci,  who  highly  com- 
mended his  skill  in  design.  Among  his  master-pieces 
we  may  name  a “Saint  Francis,”  and  “Galatea.”  His 
engravings  after  Correggio’s  cupola  at  Parma  are  greatly 
admired.  Died  in  Rome  in  1647. 

See  Lakzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Badaracco,  bl-di-rfik'ko,  (Giovanni  Raffaei.lo,) 
a skilful  painter,  son  of  Giuseppe,  noticed  below,  born 
at  Genoa  in  1648.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Badaracco,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  called  II 
Sordo,  born  at  Genoa  about  1588.  He  imitated  Andrea 
del  Sarto  with  success.  Died  in  1657. 

Badaro,  bJ-di'ro,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  botanist 
and  writer,  born  near  Genoa  in  1793  ; died  in  1831. 

Bad'bjr,  (John,)  an  English  Lollard  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  perished  at  the  stake  during  the  persecutions 
of  his  sect  under  Henry  IV.,  (1409.) 

Bad'cock,  (Richard,)  an  English  botanist,  lived 
about  1745,  and  wrote  on  the  structure  of  anthers. 

Badcock,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  De- 
vonshire in  1747.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Priestley, 


and  was  the  author  of  a number  of  able  criticisms  in  the 
“ Monthly  Review.”  Died  in  1788. 

Badehorn,  bd'deh-hoRn',  (Sigismund,)  a German 
theologian,  born  in  1585,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Leipsic.  Died  in  1626. 

Baden,  bd'oen,  (Jakob,)  a Danish  philologist,  born 
at  Vordenborg  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipsic,  and  became  in  1779  professor  of  eloquence  and 
the  Latin  language  at  Copenhagen.  Pie  published 
school  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Phaedrus,  and 
translated  several  classics  into  Danish.  He  was  editor 
of  the  “University  Journal”  from  1793  to  1801.  His 
Danish  Grammar  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Kraft  og  Nverup,  “Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon G.  L. 
Baden,  “Bidrag  til  Professoren  J.  Baden,”  1800. 

Baden,  (Jakob  Gustav  Ludwig,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1764,  was  the  author  of  several  legal  and 
historical  works.  Died  in  1840. 

Ba'den,  (Richard  de,)  founder  of  University  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1326.  After  that  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  another  was  erected,  which  was  called  Clare 
Hall,  and  is  now  known  as  Clare  College. 

Baden,  (Torkel,)  a Danish  philologist,  born  at  Frede- 
ricksburg in  1765,  became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Kiel 
in  1794.  Died  in  1804. 

Baden,  (Torkel,)  a Danish  philologer,  born  in  1668, 
wrote  “A  Demonstration  of  the  Affinity  of  the  Danish 
and  Latin  Languages,”  (“  Roma  Danica,  Affinitatem  Lin- 
guae Danicse  cum  Romanaexhibens,”  1699.)  Died  in  1732. 

Baden-Baden,  bd'den  bd'den,  (Ludwig  Wilhelm 

I. ,)  Margrave  of,  a distinguished  general,  born  in  Paris 
in  1655.  He  served  under  Montecuccoli  against  the 
French,  and  in  1683  assisted  Sobieski  in  defending  Vienna 
against  the  Turks.  He  subsequently  defeated  the  Turks 
in  two  engagements.  He  constructed  the  celebrated  for- 
tifications called  the  lines  of  Stollhofen.  Died  in  1707. 

See  A.  Schreiber,  “Badische  Geschichte,”  1817. 

Baden-Baden,  (Wilhelm  I.,)  Margrave  of,  a Ger- 
man general,  born  in  1 593,  was  appointed  by  P'erdinand 

II.  to  command  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which 
was  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  (1631.)  He  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unite  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  Died  in  1677. 

Badenius,  bfi-da'ne-us,  (Andreas,)  a German  theo- 
logian, died  in  1667. 

Badenius,  (Christoph,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  pub- 
lished, in  1710,  “John’s  Testimony  to  the  Truth.” 

Badens,  bi'dens,  [Fr.  pron.  M'ddN',]  (Francis,)  a 
Flemish  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1571,  was  surnamed  the  Italian,  from  his 
merits  as  a colorist.  Died  in  1604. 

Badens,  (John,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1576,  was  a skilful  portrait-painter.  Died  in  1603. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bader,  bn/der,  (Karl  Adam,)  a celebrated  German 
vocalist,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1789. 

Badesi,  ba-da/see,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  poet,  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Badessa,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Messina, 
flourished  about  1560. 

Badg'er,  (George  E.,)  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  born  in  1795.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  1841,  and  elected  to  the  senate  in  1846  and 
1848.  Died  in  1866. 

Badger,  (George  Percy,)  an  English  orientalist, 
&c  , born  in  1815.  In  1842  he  was  sent  as  a delegate 
from  the  English  Church  to  the  Nestorian  Christians  in 
Kurdistan.  He  afterwards  served  in  India,  at  Aden, 
and  in  Persia  as  chaplain,  interpreter,  or  adviser.  When 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  visited  England  in  1875,  Dr. 
Badger  was  appointed  to  attend  him. 

Badger,  (Joseph,)  an  American  missionary,  born  in 
1757.  He  laboured  more  than  thirty  years  in  Ohio  as  a 
missionary.  Djed_in  1 846,, 

Bad'ham,  ([David!  Cr^j  a British  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, born  about  1805.  He  wrote  on  natural  history, 
particularly  on  insects.  Died  in  1857. 

Badia,  (Carlo  Agostino,)  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  chapel-master  to  Leopold  I. 
at  Vienna. 
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Badia,  (Carlo  Francesco,)  an  eloquent  Italian 
preacher,  born  at  Ancona  in  1675,  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Turin  about  1730;  died  in  1751. 

Badia,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Modena 
about  1483,  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1540.  Died 
in  1547. 

Badia  y Leblich.  See  Alee  Bey. 

Badiale,  bil-de-d'L'i,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  skilful  engraver,  born  at  Bologna.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1630. 

Badie,  de  la,  deh  If  bf'de',  (Louis  Augustin,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  1696;  died  in  1765. 

Badier,  bt'de-i',  (Jean  Etienne,)  a French  monk 
and  writer,  born  at  Dole  in  1650 ; died  in  1719. 

Badile,  bf-dee'lf,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  admirable  colorist,  born  at  Verona  in  1480. 
He  was  the  uncle  and  preceptor  of  Paul  Veronese,  and 
numbered  Zelotti  among  his  pupils.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ba-di'nus  or  Badino,  bi-dee'no,  (Luigi  Donato,) 
an  Italian  priest  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Mondovi  in 
1675.  Died  in  1742. 

Badfus,  bt'de'iis',  (Conrad,)  a learned  printer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1510,  was  ason  of  Jodocus,  noticed  below,  and 
a brother-in-law  of  Robert  Estienne.  Having  been  con- 
verted to  Calvinism,  he  removed  in  1549  to  Geneva, 
where  he  published  fine  editions  of  many  works.  Died 
about  1560. 

See  A.  F.  Didot,  “ Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  l’Imprimerie.” 

Badius,  ba'de-us,  (Jodocus,  yo-do'kus,  or  Josse, 
zhoss,)  a celebrated  Flemish  printer  and  Latin  poet,  born 
in  1462,  was  surnamed  Ascensius,  from  Asche,  near 
Brussels,  his  birthplace.  About  1500  he  established  a 
large  printing-house  in  Paris,  called  “ Praelum  Ascen- 
sianum,”  which  issued  many  fine  editions  of  the  classics. 
Died  in  1535. 

See  La  Caille,  “Histoire  de  l’Imprimerie D.  M.  Manni, 
“Vita  di  G.  Badio,”  1757;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary.” 

Badius,  bf'de-oos,  (Raolfo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Florence,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Badoaro,  M-do-f'ro,  (Federigo,)  an  Italian  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Venice  in  1518,  was  employed  by  the 
republic  in  embassies  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  In  1556  he  founded  at  Venice  the  Academy 
della  Fama.  Died  in  1593. 

Badoaro,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a friend  of  Paolo  Sarpi. 

Badoaro,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal  and  writer 
on  theology.  Died  in  1714. 

See  “Vita  del  Cardinale  G.  Badoaro,”  1766. 

Badoaro,  (Lauro,)  an  Italian  bishop  and  poet,  born 
at  Venice  about  1546,  wrote  “Rime  Spirituali,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1593. 

Badoero.  See  Baduero. 

Badoero,  bf-do-a'ro,  (Pietro,)  was  Doge  of  Venice 
from  939  to  942  A.D.,  during  which  period  the  independ- 
ence of  Venice  was  recognized  by  Berenger  II.  of  Italy. 

Badolet,  bfklo'lf',  (Jean,)  a Protestant  minister,  was 
professor  of  the  humanities  at  Geneva  about  1650.  Among 
his  works  is  “Anatomy  of  the  Human  Conscience,” 
(“  Conscientite  human®  Anatomia,”  1659.) 

Badon,  bi'dix',  (Edmond,)  a French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  wrote  a “Duel  under  Richelieu,”  (1832,)  and 
other  works.  He  died  prematurely  in  1849. 

Badoureau,  bf'doo'ro',  (J.  F.,)  a French  engraver, 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
engraved  some  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 

Badstiiber,  bio'stU'ber,  (Andrew,)  a Danish  jurist, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1728;  died  in  1808. 

Baduel,  bt'dii'fK,  (Claude,)  a French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Nimes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
preached  at  Geneva,  and  wrote  a work  to  prove  the 
utility  of  marriage  to  literary  men,  (1544.)  Died  at 
Geneva  in  1561. 

Baduero,  bi-doo-a'ro,  or  Badoero,  (Ursus  I.,)  Doge 
of  Venice  from  864  to  881  A. D.,  defeated  the  Saracens. 

Baduero,  (Ursus  II.,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in 
912,  and  retired  to  a convent  in  932. 

a,  e, T,  o,  u,  y, long;  h,  f , d>,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u, ; 


Baeck.  See  Back,  (Abraham.) 

Baeck,  bik,  or  Baecx,  biks,  (Joachim,)  a Dutch 
theologian,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1548;  died  in  1619. 

Baehr.  See  Bahr. 

Baehrens.  See  Bahrf.ns. 

Baeli,  bi-a'lee,  (FRANCESCO,)  an  Italian  poet  and  anti- 
quary, born  at  Milazzo,  in  Sicily,  in  1639;  died  in  1710. 

Baena,  bl-a'ni,  (Antonio  Ladislau  Monteiro — 
mon-taVro, ) a Portuguese  historian  and  geographer, 
served  In  Brazil  as  officer  in  the  army.  He  wrote  some 
valuable  works,  one  entitled  “ Chorographic  Essay  on 
the  Province  of  Para,”  (“  Iinsaio  corografico  sol/re  a 
Provincia  do  Para,”  1839.)  Died  about  1851. 

Baer.  See  Bar. 

Baer,bi'aiR',  [Ger.  pron.  bSR,]  (Fr£d4ric  Chakll.  1 
a French  Protestant  professor  of  theology,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1719 ; died  in  1797. 

Basrebistes, bSr-e-bis'tiz,  or  Berebistes,  [Fr.  Bei  e- 
biste,  b&'r&'bfst',]  a king  of  the  Dacians  about  40-20  u.c, 
drove  the  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  rendered 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  tributary  to  his  kingdom. 

Baerle,  van,  vtn  bir'leh,  [Lat.  Barla/us;  Fr.  Bai- 
lee, biR'ii',]  (Gaspard,)  a Dutch  theologian  and  dis- 
tinguished Latin  poet,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1584.  He 
was  professor  of  logic  at  Leyden  in  1617,  and  obtained  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Amsterdam  about 
1633.  Besides  numerous  Latin  poems  and  orations,  he 
was  the  author  of  a valuable  “History  of  Brazil  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau.”  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Arminius  against  the  Gomarists.  Died  in  1648. 

See  Corvinus,  “Oraison  funebre  de  G.  Baerle.” 

Baerle,  van,  [Lat.  Barlte'us,]  (Melchior,)  an  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Antwerp,  lived  between  1530 
and  1600.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems. 

Baermann.  See  Barmann. 

Baersdorp,  van,  vtn  biRs'doRp,  (Cornelis,)  a 
Dutch  physician  and  medical  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  first  physician  to  Charles  V.,  who  also  made 
him  his  chamberlain  and  a counsellor  of  state.  Died  in 
1565- 

See  Mersseman,  “ Notice  sur  C.  van  Baersdorp,”  1S44. 

Baersius,  bir'se-us,  or  Bek'en-stil,  a Dutch  mathe- 
matician of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a resident  of 
Louvain.  He  wrote  “Tables  of  the  Latitudes  and  Lon- 
gitudes of  the  Planets.” 

Baerstrat,  blr'strSt,  a Dutch  marine  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Died  in  1687. 

Baert,  bi'aiR'  or  bSRt,  (Alexandre  Balthasar 
Francois  de  Paule — deh  pol,)  Baron  of,  a French 
geographer  and  statesman,  born  at  Dunkirk  about  1 750. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (1791,) 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (1S15.)  Among  his 
principal  works  is  his  “ Picture  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  English  Possessions,”  (1800,)  which  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Napoleon.  Died  in  1S25. 

Baert,  (Francis,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  bom  at  Ypres 
in  1651,  wrote  a “Commentary  on  the  Life  of  Saint 
Basil,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Acta  Sanctorum." 
Died  in  1719. 

Baez,  (Buenaventura,)  a Mulatto  statesman,  bom 
in  Hayti  in  1820.  He  has  been  several  times  Presideut 
of  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo. 

Baeza,  de,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  theologian,  bom  in 
Galicia  in  1582  ; died  in  1647. 

Baffa,  biPfil,  or  Baffi,  MPfce,  (Francesca.)  an  Italian 
poetess  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resided  at  Venice. 

Baffi,  bdf'fcc,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
published  a number  of  Ruin  orations.  Died  at  Milan 
about  1378. 

Baffp  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  poet  and  phy- 
sician, born  at  Perugia;  died  in  1596. 

Bafli  or  Baffo,  blffo,  [Rat.  Baf'fUS,]  (Lucui.LO,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  physician,  born  at  Perugia;  died  about 
1622. 

Baf'flu,  (William,)  a celebrated  English  navigator, 
born  about  1580.  He  made  three  successive  voyages  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  1612,  1615,  and  1616,  and,  during 
the  last,  discovered  the  large  bay  between  Greenland  and 
British  America,  since  called  by  bis  name.  In  his  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  in  1612  is  first  given  a method  for 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observation  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies.  Baffin  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Ormuz  while  fighting  against  the  Portuguese,  in  1622. 

Baffo.  See  Baffi. 

Baffo,  baffo,  surnamed  the  Pure,  a beautiful  Venetian 
lady,  who,  being  captured  by  pirates  in  15S0,  was  sold  as 
a slave  to  Amurath  III.  She  subsequently  became  his 
sultana,  and  exercised  great  influence  over  him  and  his 
successor,  Mahomet  III. 

Baffo,  (Giorgio,)  a Venetian  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  called  the 
most  licentious  poet  of  his  time.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bafor,  von,  fon  bl'for,  (Balthasar,)  a German  di- 
plomatist of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  counsellor  of 
state  under  the  emperors  Rudolf,  Matthias,  and  Ferdi- 
nand. Died  in  1620. 

Bagasus,  bH-jee'us,  a Persian  general  of  cavalry,  de- 
feated Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  near  Dascylium,  111396  B.c. 

Bagard,  bi'giR',  (C£sar,)  a French  sculptor,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1639.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a bust  of 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1709. 

Bagarotto,  bi-gi-rot'to,  or  Bagarato,  b5-gl-rS'to, 
an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Bologna.  Died  about  1242. 

Bagarris,  de,  deh  bi'grt'riss',  (Pierre  Antoine 
Rase  as — ris'kil',)  Sieur,  a French  antiquary  and  col- 
lector of  medals,  lived  about  1600.  Pie  received  in 
1608  from  Henry  IV.  the  title  of  “ Maitre  des  cabinets, 
medailles,”  etc. 

Bagatti,  M-glt'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser, who  was  court  organist  at  Milan  about  1610. 

Bag'by,  (Arthur  P.,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1794.  He  settled  in  Alabama  about  1818, 
and  represented  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1842  to  1849.  Died  in  1858. 

Bagd-ed-Deen  or  Bagdeddin,  bigd'ed-deen',  (Mo- 
hammed,) an  Arabian  mathematician  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, wrote,  among  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Superficies,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  John  Dee. 

Bage,  (Robert,)  an  English  novelist,  born  at  Derby 
in  1 728.  Among  his  works  we  may  mention  “ Barham 
Downs,”  “The  Fair  Syrian,”  and  “James  Wallace.” 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Died  in 
1801. 

Bagehot,  (Walter,)  an  English  writer  on  political 
economy  and  other  subjects,  bom  in  1826;  died  in  1877. 

Bagelaar,  bi'geh-ltR',  (Ernest  Willem,)  a Dutch 
designer  and  engraver,  bom  in  1775;  died  at  Ghent  in 
1836. 

Baget,  bt'zhJt',  (Henri  Jean,)  a French  anatomist  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a valuable 
“ Treatise  on  Osteology,”  (1731.) 

Baget,  de,  deh  bt'zhi',  (Jean  Chevalier,)  a French 
general,  bom  in  1743 ; died  in  1821. 

Bagetti,  bi-jet'tee,  or  Baggetti,  Md-jet'tee,  (Giu- 
seppe Pietro,)  an  Italian  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Turin  in  1764  ; died  in  1831. 

Bag'ford,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1651,  made  a valuable  collection  of  ancient  books 
and  manuscripts  for  the  libraries  of  Bishop  Moore  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Died  in  1716. 

Baggaert,  big'gtrt,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  physician,  bom 
at  Flushing  about  1657,  was  the  author  of  treatises  on 
smallpox,  measles,  and  scurvy.  Died  in  1710. 

Baggallay,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  lawyer, 
bom  m 181b.  He  became  attorney-general  in  1874, 
and  a lord  justice  of  appeal  in  1875. 

Bagge,  (Jakob,)  a Swedish  admiral,  bom  in  1499. 
He  served  against  the  Russians  in  1 S55>  and  afterwards 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Bornholm,  but  in  1564  was  cap- 
tured by  them,  and  subsequently  died  in  prison. 

Bagge,  von,  (Karl  Ernst,)  Baron,  a German 
amateur  musician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  cham- 
berlain to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  Hoffmann’s  tales.  Died  in  1791. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographic  Universelle  des  Musicicns.” 

Bagger,  Mg'ger,  (John,)  a learned  Lutheran,  Bishop 
of  Copenhagen,  born  in  Holstein  in  1646.  He  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Calvinists  and  Huguenots,  and 
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used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Danish  government 
from  giving  an  asylum  to  the  latter.  Died  in  1693. 

Bagger,  (Karl  Christian,)  a Danish  poet,  born  in 
1807.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a tale  entitled 
“My  Brother’s  Life.”  Died  in  1846. 

Bag'ge-sen,  (or  bdc'ceh-sen,)  (Jens  Immanuel,)  a 
celebrated  Danish  poet,  born  at  Korsor,  in  Zealand,  in 
1764.  In  1789  he  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  while  at  Bern  married  the  granddaughter  of  the 
illustrious  Haller.  Having  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
German  literature  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  several 
eminent  German  writers,  he  wrote  a number  of  his  prin- 
cipal works  in  that  language,  and  made  Klopstock,  Voss, 
and  Wieland  his  models.  His  “ Comic  Tales,”  (“  Co- 
miske  Fortallinger,”)  in  Danish,  published  in  1785,  were 
very  well  received,  and  in  1808  he  brought  out  acollection 
of  German  poems,  entitled  “ Fleath-Flowers,”  (“  Haide- 
blumen.”)  His  “ Parthenais,  or  the  Alpine  Joun'ey,” 
in  German,  (1812,)  is  an  epic  idyll  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  productions.  In  1811 
Baggesen  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Danish  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  Kiel.  Among  his  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  “ Labyrinthen,  or  Wanderings  of 
a Poet  in  Europe,”  (4  vols.,  1792,)  a memoir  of  his  own 
early  life,  written  in  Danish  prose,  and  “Adam  and  Eve,” 
a humorous  epic,  (1826.)  Died  in  Hamburg  in  1826. 

See  D.  Fricke,  “In  Memoriam  J.  J.  Baggesen,”  (1827;)  Long- 
fellow, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Howitt,  “ Literature 
and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  1852;  August  Baggesen,  “J. 
Baggesen’s  Biographie  udarbeitet  vornemmeligen  efter  bans  egne 
Haandskrifter,”  2 vols.  8vo,  1842-43;  Michel  Berr,  “Notice  sur 
Baggesen,  poete  Danois,”  Paris,  1805. 

Baggetti.  See  Bagetti. 

Bagieu,  bs'zhe-uh',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer  on 
surgery,  lived  about  1750. 

Baglione,  b31-yo'n£,  or  Baglioni,  bill-yo'nee,  (Ce- 
sare,)  an  Italian  painter  of  landscapes,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1525.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baglione,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Rome  about  1573,  was  patronized  by  Pope  Paul  V.  His 
works  in  fresco  and  oil  enjoyed  a high  reputation  in  his 
time.  He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  work  entitled 
“Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  from  1573 
to  1642.”  He  worked  mostly  in  Rome.  Died  about  1650. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baglioni.  See  Baglione. 

Baglioni,  b£l-yo'nee,  (Astorre,)  a relative  of  Gian 
Paolo,  noticed  below,  served  under  Charles  V.  in  the 
war  of  Tunis,  and  was  afterwards  made  governor  of 
Famagosta,  in  Cyprus,  by  the  Venetians.  After  a brave 
defence  of  that  city  against  the  Turks  in  1570,  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  was  executed  by  order  of  Mus- 
tafa Pasha  in  1571. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Baglioni,  (Gian  Paolo,)  an  Italian  soldier,  of  a noble 
family,  born  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rose  to  be  sovereign 
of  Perugia.  In  1520  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  and 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.,  who  then  took  his  posses- 
sions. 

Baglioni,  bill-yo'nee,  (Lelio,)  a Florentine  professor 
of  theology.  Died  in  1620. 

Baglioni,  (Malatesta,)  son  of  Gian  Paolo,  noticed 
above,  became  governor  of  Perugia,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  power  by  the  allied  army  of  the  pope  and  emperor 
in  1529.  Died  in  1531. 

Baglivi,  Ml-yee'vee,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Ragusa  in  1669.  In  1692  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  anatomist  Malpighi,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege di  Sapienza,  at  Rome.  He  was  chosen  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1698.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  1704,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera 
omnia  Medico-practica,”  and  often  reprinted.  Baglivi 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of  solidism,  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  theories,  which  maintained  that 
in  diseases  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  the  first  to  be 
affected.  He  had  a wide  reputation  as  a medical  writer. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1707. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium,”  etc.:  Fi- 
lippo Ferrario,  “ Della  Vita  e dellc  Opere  di  G.  Baglivi,”  1839. 
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Bagnacavallo,  bin-yi-ki-vil'lo,  (Bartolommeo,) 
originally  Bartolommeo  Ramenghi,  (ri-mSn'gee,)  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  near  Bo- 
logna in  1484.  He  was  a pupil  of  Raphael,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a “ Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint  John,” 
and  “The  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna.”  His 
works  were  admired  and  studied  by  Guido  and  the 
Caracci.  Died  in  1542. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Lanzi,  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bagnacavallo,  (Bartolommeo,)  the  Younger,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  a skilful  painter  of  archi- 
tecture and  ornaments. 

Bagnacavallo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a painter,  was 
a son  of  Bartolommeo  the  Elder.  He  worked  with 
Primaticcio  in  France.  Died  in  1601. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bagnara,  da,  di  bin-yi'ri,  (Pietro,)  a painter  of  the 
Roman  school,  and  a pupil  of  Raphael,  worked  about  1550. 

Bagnasco,  bin-yis'ko,  or  Bagna  Sacco,  bin'yi 
sik'ko,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  author  of  a treatise  “On  the  Succession  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Gaul,  ”(“  De  Successione  RegniGallise.”) 

Bagnoli,  bin'yo-lee,  or  Bagnioli,  bin-ye-o'lee  or 
bin-yo'lee,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  or  near  Ferrara,  wrote  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1630. 

Bagnolino,  Mn-yo-lee'no,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  lived  about  1520-40. 

Bagnolo,  bin'yo-lo,  (Gian  Francesco  Giuseppe,) 
Count,  an  Italian  jurist  and  mathematician,  born  at 
Turin  in  1709.  His  principal  work  is  an  “Explanation 
of  the  Tables  of  Gubbio,”  (1748.)  Died  in  1760. 

Bagnuolo,  bin-yoo-o'lo,  Count,  an  Italian  general, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  commanded  an 
army  for  Philip  II.  in  Brazil,  and  opposed  Maurice  of 
Nassau  with  success  in  1638. 

Ba-go'as,  [Gr.  B ayua?,]  a Persian  eunuch  and  soldier 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  said  to  have  been  a native  of 
Egypt.  In  338  B.c.  he  poisoned  the  king  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Arses,  whom  he  raised  to  the 
throne.  Having  subsequently  put  him  to  death,  and 
made  Darius  Codomannus  king  in  his  stead,  Bagoas  was 
seized  by  the  latter,  and  executed  about  336  b.c. 

Ba-go'as  Ca'rus,  a favourite  of  Herod  the  Great, 
conspired  against  that  king,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Bagolino,  bi-go-lee'no,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
learned  Italian  physician  of  Verona,  lived  about  1580. 

Bagolino,  (Girolamo,)  a learned  Italian  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Verona.  He 
wrote  a number  of  medical  and  philosophical  treatises. 

Bagolino,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  poet  and  painter, 
born  at  Alcamo,  in  Sicily,  in  1560;  died  in  1604. 

Ba-goph'a-nes,  a Persian  general,  commanded  the 
citadel  of  Babylon,  which  he  surrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  with  the  royal  treasure,  in  331  B.c. 

Bag'ot,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  diplomatist,  son 
of  William,  Lord  Bagot,  born  in  1781.  He  was  suc- 
cessively minister  to  France,  (1814,)  ambassador  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  (1820,)  and  to  Holland,  (1824.)  He  after- 
wards succeeded  Lord  Sydenham  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1843. 

Bagot,  bt'go',  (Jean,)  a French  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Rennes  in  1580,  was  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Port-Royalists.  Died  in  1664. 

Bagot,  (Lewis,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in  1740,  was 
successively  Bishop  of  Bristol,  of  Norwich,  and  of  Saint 
Asaph.  He  wrote  “ Sermons  on  the  Prophecies.”  Died 
in  1802. 

Bagot,  (Richard,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1782,  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1829,  and  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1845.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
Died  in  1854. 

Bagration,  ba-gra'shon,  [Russ.  pron.  bi-GRi-te-dn',] 
(Peter,)  Prince,  a celebrated  Russian  general,  of  the 
Georgian  family  of  the  Bagradites,  born  about  1765.  He 
served  under  Suwarrow  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  was  everywhere  conspicuous  for  his 
impetuous  and  unyielding  courage.  He  commanded 
the  van-guard  under  Kootoosov  in  the  Austrian  cam- 


paign of  1805,  and  on  the  16th  of  November  successfully 
opposed  the  greatly  superior  force  of  Murat  and  Lannes, 
thus  allowing  Kootoosov,  with  the  main  army,  to  reach 
Znaim  in  safety.  Being  appointed  lieutenant-general 
soon  after,  he  commanded  the  van-guard  under  liech- 
tenstein  at  Austerlitz,  and  displayed  the  greatest  bravery 
and  skill  in  the  subsequent  engagements  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.  After  having  several  times  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  the  Turks,  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  in  1812. 

See  S&OUR,  “ Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Arrriee. ” 

Bag'shaw,  (Christopher,)  an  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  bom  in  Derbyshire  ; died  about  1626. 

See  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses.” 

Bagshaw,  (Edward,)  an  English  lawyer  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  the  king  and  of  episcopacy.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “ The  Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  as 
established  by  Law.”  Died  in  1662. 

See  Wood,  “Athense  Oxonienses.” 

Bagshaw,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1632,  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Danby.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Discourses  against  Pa- 
pists and  Socinians.”  Died  in  1709. 

Bagshaw,  (William,)  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
vine and  theological  writer;  died  in  1703. 

Bagutti,  bi-goot'tee,  (Pietro  Martire,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  lived  at  Bologna  about  1780-90. 

Bag'well,  (William,)  an  English  astronomer,  who 
wrote  “The  Mystery  of  Astronomy  made  plain,”  (1673.) 

Bahadar-orBahadur-Shah.  See  Behadar-Shah. 

Baharam-Kooree,  (or  Curi,)  bih'a-rim koo'ree,  Sul-  • 
tan  of  Persia,  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Bahier,  bi'e-A'  or  bi'yi',  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesias- 
tic and  Latin  poet ; died  in  1 707. 

Bahil,  bo'hil',  (Matthias,)  a Hungarian  theologian, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Balm,  bln,  (Jerome,)  a German  theologian,  born  at 
Hamburg;  died  in  1744. 

Bahn,  (Nicolas,)  a German  writer  on  theology,  bom 
in  1664;  died  in  1704. 

Bahnsen,  bin'sen,  (Benedict,)  a German  mystic, 
born  in  Holstein,  lived  about  1660-90. 

Bahr  or  Baehr,  Mr,  (Johann  Christian  Felix.!  a 
distinguished  German  scholar,  born  at  Darmstadt  in 
June,  1798,  studied  at  Heidelberg,  where  in  1S26  he 
became  professor  of  classical  literature.  His  “ History 
of  Roman  Literature”  (2  vols.,  1828)  is  esteemed  a stand- 
ard work.  He  published  editions  of  the  “ Alcibiades” 
of  Plutarch,  and  other  classics,  and  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  “ Encyklopaedie,”  and 
to  other  publications.  Among  his  other  productions  is 
a valuable  edition  of  the  works  relating  to  Herodotus 
(4  vols.,  1832.)  Bahr  became  chief  librarian  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1833,  and  has  since  been  created  aulic  councillor. 
He  died  in  1872. 

Bahr,  Mr,  (Joseph  Friedrich,)  a German  Protestant 
bishop,  and  writer  on  theology',  was  born  in  1713.  He 
preached  at  Schonfeld  and  other  places.  Died  in  1775. 

Bahrdt,  bSRt,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  Protest- 
ant theologian,  born  at  Bischofstverda  in  1741.  He  was 
successively  professor  of  Biblical  philology  at  Leipsic. 
and  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
these  offices  on  account  of  his  profligacy  and  his  bold 
criticisms  on  the  Bible.  He  published,  among  other 
dcistical  works,  “ Letters  on  the  Bible  in  a Popular 
Style.”  Died  in  1792. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “ Geschichte  meines  Lebens  und  mcincr 
Schicksalc,”  4 vols.,  1790;  Ersch  und  Grcbkr,  “Allgemcine  Ency- 
klopacdic D.  Pott,  “ Lcbcn  und  Schicksalc  C.  F.  Bahrdts,”  1790. 

Bahrens  or  Baehrens,  ba'rens,  (J.  E.  F.,)  a German 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  in  1760;  died  in  1S30. 

Bai,  bl,  or  Bais,  bi'Ass,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  or  near  Bologna,  was  master  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Vatican.  He  composed  a Miserere,  which  is  much 
admired.  Died  in  1714. 

See  Fins,  “ Biographic  Universelle  dcs  Musidens.” 

Baian,  bi-in',  written  also  Baion,  [Lat  Baia'nus,] 
(Andrew,)  an  Indian  convert  to  Christianity,  born  at 
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Goa,  was  ordained  a priest  at  Rome  about  1635.  He 
translated  the  “ zEneid”  into  Greek  verse,  and  the  “ Lu- 
siad”  of  Camoens  into  Latin  verse. 

See  Chaudon  et  Delandine,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baiardi.  See  Bajardi. 

Baiardi,  bH-yaR'dee,  or  Baiardo,  bd-yaR'do,  (Otta- 
vio Antonio,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  about  1690, 
was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Prodronius  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Herculaneum,”  (1742.)  Died  about  1765. 

Baidu-KBan,  bi'doo-k3n,  called  also  Baidu-Ogul, 
a Tartar  or  Mongol  king  of  the  race  of  Jengis  Khan, 
died  in  1294,  after  a reign  of  eight  months. 

Baier,  bl'er,  (Johann  David,)  a German  theologian, 
born  at  Jena  in  1681,  was  a son  of  Johann  Wilhelm 
the  elder,  noticed  below.  Died  at  Altdorf  in  1752. 

Baier,  (Johann  Jacob,)  a German  physician  and  nat- 
uralist, brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Jena  in  1677. 
He  wrote  a number  of  scientific  and  medical  treatises,  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1735. 

See  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,”  Supplement. 

Baier,  (Johann  W ilhelm,)  a German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, born  in  1647,  became  professor  at  Halle,  (1694.) 
He  was  the  author  of  a “Compendium  of  Theology,” 
(1686,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1695. 

Baier,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a theologian  and  natural- 
ist, born  at  Jena  about  1676,  was  a son  of  the  preceding. 
He  wrote  a “ Dissertation  on  the  Fossil  Monuments  of 
the  Universal  Deluge,”  (“Disputatio  de  Fossilibus  Di- 
luvii  universi  Monumentis,”  1712.)  Died  in  1729. 

Ba'if,  de,  deh  bt'£f/,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a French  litte- 
rateur, son  of  Lazare,  noticed  below,  born  at  Venice  in 
1532,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Ronsard.  He 
was  the  author  of  sonnets  and  various  other  poems.  He 
was  one  of  seven  poets  called  the  “ Pleiade,”  and  was 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  first  literary  society  in  France. 
Died  in  1589. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Franijaise  au  seizi&me  Siicle.” 

Ba'if)  de,  (Lazare,)  a French  diplomatist  and  learned 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  near  La  Fleche,  in 
Anjou,  was  a counsellor  of  Francis  I.  He  translated 
the  “ Electra”  of  Sophocles  and  the  “ Hecuba”  of  Euripi- 
des into  French  verse,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  in 
Latin,  a treatise  “On  Naval  Affairs.”  Died  in  1547. 

See  La  Croix  du  Maine et  Duverdier,“  Bibliothique  Franchise.  ” 

Bail,  btl  or  bi'ye,  (Charles  Joseph,)  a French  wri- 
ter and  officer,  born  at  Bethune  in  1777,  served  in  the 
Belgian  war  of  1793.  He  was  the  author  of  “Statistics 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,”  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  kind,  a work  “On  the  Jews  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  and  several  other  treatises.  He 
also  edited  “ Bernadotte’s  Correspondence  with  Napo- 
leon,” (1819.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bail,  (Louis,)  a French  theologian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  at  Abbeville,  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  superior  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal.  He  wrote 
a treatise  “On  the  Benefit  of  the  Cross,”  and  other  reli- 
gious works,  which  had  considerable  reputation  in  his 
time.  Died  in  1669. 

See  M or  EH  1,  “Dictionnaire  Historique Lelong,  “ Bibliotheque 
Franqaise.” 

Baila,  bT'15  or  bi-ee'la,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
born  at  Monreale  in  1585;  died  in  1645. 

Bailay.  See  Bailey. 

BaiFdon,  (Joseph,)  an  English  musician  and  com- 
poser, lived  about  1750-70. 

Bailey.  See  Bayi.ey. 

Bailey,  ba'le,  (Anselm,)  an  English  theologian  and 
writer  on  music;  died  in  1724. 

Bailey,  ba'le,  (Gamaliel,)  an  American  journalist, 
distinguished  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  bom  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  in  1807.  He  was  a physician  in 
early  life,  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1831,  and  joined  James 
G.  Birney  in  1836  as  the  publisher  of  an  anti-slavery 
paper  called  “The  Philanthropist.”  During  the  first 
year  their  office  was  twice  attacked  by  a mob,  who  threw 
their  press  into  the  river.  In  1837  he  became  the  sole 
or  chief  editor  of  the  “ Philanthropist.”  He  removed  to 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1847,  and  began 
to  edit  “The  National  Era,”  which  under  his  judicious 


management  exerted  a considerable  influence  on  politi- 
cal affairs.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  celebrated  novel  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  “ National 
Era.”  Died  in  1859. 

Bailey,  (Jacob  Whitman,)  an  American  microscopist, 
born  at  Ward,  Massachusetts,  about  1S08,  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  West  Point.  Pie  wrote  many 
treatises  on  infusoria,  algte,  etc.,  inserted  in  Silliman’s 
“Journal  of  Science,”  and  in  other  periodicals.  He  ac- 
quired distinction  by  his  microscopic  researches  in  botany 
and  zoology,  and  made  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  microscopes.  Died  in  1857. 

Bai'ley,  (John,)  a dissenting  divine,  bom  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in  1644,  emigrated  in  1684  to  America 
and  settled  as  a pastor  at  Boston.  Died  in  1697. 

Bai'ley,  (John,)  a Scotch  mechanician  and  agricul- 
turist, born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a plough  which  he  described  in 
a treatise,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  (1805.) 

Bailey  01  sometimes  written  Bailay,  (Na- 

than or  Navtwwtet,)  an  English  lexicographer  and 
school-master  at  Stepney,  published  an  Etymological 
English  Dictionary,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  work,  also  a “Domestic  Diction- 
ary,” and  other  educational  books.  Died  in  1742. 

Bailey,  (Peter,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Cheshire, 
was  editor  of  a journal  called  “The  Museum.”  He 
published  “Sketches  from  Saint  George’s  Fields,”  a 
humorous  poem,  and  “A  Queen’s  Appeal,”  written  in 
the  Spenserian  measure.  Died  in  1823. 

Bailey,  (Philip  James,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Nottingham  in  1816.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Glas- 
gow, and  subsequently  practised  law  for  a short  time. 
His  principal  poem,  “Festus,”  published  in  1839,  pro- 
duced a great  sensation.  In  the  words  of  a judicious 
critic,  “ its  defects  and  merits  alike  gained  for  it  imme- 
diate and  wide  success.  Its  subject  was  the  highest 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  it  abounded  in 
bold  and  glowing  passages.  Yet,  unlike  the  ‘Faust’  of 
Goethe,  which  doubtless  suggested  ‘ Festus,’  its  art  was 
chaotic  ; it  was  wildly  extravagant,  and  often  as  unintel- 
ligible as  it  was  fervent,  and  its  few  finely  imaginative 
utterances  have  not  been  able  to  retain  for  the  work  its 
first  popularity.”  He  has  written  other  poems,  eniitled 
“ The  Angel  World,”  “ The  Mystic,”  and  “ Universal 
Hymn”  in  1867. 

See  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine  ” for  April,  1850. 

Bailey,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer,  bom  at  Shef- 
field in  1787.  His  “Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publi- 
cation of  Opinions”  (1820)  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  was  commended  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  after- 
wards published  “Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and 
Progress  of  Knowledge,”  “Theory  of  Reasoning,”  and 
other  works  on  mental  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1870. 

Bailey,  (Theodorus,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York  about  1804,  entered  the  navy 
in  1818.  He  became  a lieutenant  in  1827,  a commander 
in  1849,  and  captain  in  1855.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand under  Farragut  in  the  great  naval  battle  against 
the  defences  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862.  He  ren- 
dered important  services  in  this  action,  and  was  the  fore- 
most in  entering  New  Orleans,  having  been  sent  by  Far- 
ragut to  demand  the  surrender  of  that  city  on  the  25th. 
In  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Eastern  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  It  is  stated  that  in 
about  one  year  and  a half  he  captured  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blockade-runners. 

Bailey,  (Thomas,)  father  of  Philip  James,  noticed 
above,  bom  in  1785,  was  the  author  of  the  “Advent  of 
Charity,”  and  a “History  of  Nottinghamshire.”  Died 
in  1856. 

Bailey  or  Baley,  (Walter,)  born  in  Dorsetshire  in 
1529,  was  appointed  royal  professor  of  medicine  at  Ox- 
ford in  1561,  and  was  subsequently  physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  wrote  “ Directions  for  Plealth,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1592. 

Bai'lies,  (William,)  a celebrated  physician,  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  was  employed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  Bath  W aters,” 
and  other  medical  works.  Died  in  1787. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 
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Baillarger,  bt'ytR'zht'  or  btl'ytR'zhi',  (Jules  Ga- 
briel Francois,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Mont- 
bazon  in  1806,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  mental 
maladies,  on  which  he  published  several  works. 

Bailie.  See  Bayle. 

Bailies,  bi'ygs',  (Jacques  Marie  Joseph,)  Bishop 
of  Lujon,  and  Vicar-General  of  Toulouse,  born  in  that 
city  in  1798. 

Baillet.  See  Saint-Julien. 

Baillet,  bt'y.V,  (Adrien,)  a French  writer  and  scholar, 
bom  near  Beauvais  in  1649.  His  most  important  pro- 
duction is  entitled  “Judgments  of  the  Learned  upon  the 
Principal  Works  of  Authors,”  (Jugements  des  Savants,” 
etc„  1685,  9 vols.  iamo,  unfinished.)  He  also  wrote  a 
“ Life  of  Descartes,”  a “ History  of  Holland  from  the 
Truce  of  1609  to  the  Present  Time,”  (1690,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1706. 

See  NicSron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Bailleul.  See  Baliol. 

Bailleul,  bl'yul'  or  bi'e-yul',  (Jacques  Charles,)  a 
French  advocate,  born  near  Havre  in  1762,  was  a mode- 
rate member  of  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  was  pro- 
scribed in  1793.  Died  in  1843. 

See  Tissot,  “ £loge  de  Bailleul,”  1843. 

Bailleux,  bi'yuh'  or  bil'yuh',  (Antoine,)  a French 
composer  and  professor  of  music  at  Paris,  produced  a 
number  of  symphonies.  Died  in  1791. 

See  F ETis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Baillie,  ba'le,  (Joanna,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
British  female  poets,  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1762. 
She  published  in  1798  the  first  volume  of  a series  of 
“ Plays  on  the  Passions,”  which  was  very  well  received. 
Her  tragedy  of  “The  Family  Legend”  was  brought  out 
at  Edinburgh  in  1810  with  brilliant  success,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  having  written  the  epilogue,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  having  been  performed  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Among  her  other  dramas,  “De  Montfort”  and  “Basil” 
enjoy  perhaps  the  highest  reputation.  Besides  the  above- 
named  works,  she  was  the  author  of  “ Metrical  Legends 
of  Exalted  Characters,”  and  a number  of  ballads  and 
songs  of  great  beauty.  Miss  Baillie  resided  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 
where  her  brother,  the  celebrated  Matthew  Baillie,  was 
court  physician.  During  her  life,  which  was  prolonged 
almost  to  ninety  years,  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  her  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. She  was  a very  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  admired  her  genius  and  highly  esteemed  her 
for  her  moral  and  social  qualities.  She  died  at  Hamp- 
stead in  1851.  “ This  great  work,”  says  the  “ Edinburgh 
Review”  for  April,  1836,  referring  to  her  “ Plays  on  the 
Passions,”  “is  then  completed,  and  in  a manner  worthy 
of  its  commencement : a noble  monument  of  the  power- 
ful mind  and  the  pure  and  elevated  imagination  of  its 
author.” 

See  also  “ Quarterly  Review,”  vols.  xxxvii.,  lv. ; “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view,” vols.  ii.,  v.,  xix. ; “Blackwood's  Magazine”  for  August,  1824; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Baillie,  (John,)  a Scottish  Orientalist,  born  at  Inver- 
ness about  1770,  became  professor  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  Mussulman  law  in  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Bengal.  He  published  several  works  upon  Arabic 
grammar,  which  are  ranked  among  the  most  valuable 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Died  in  1833. 

Baillie,  (Lady  Grizel.)  See  Hume,  (Grizel.) 

Baillie,  (Matthew,)  a celebrated  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1761,  was  a 
brother  of  Joanna  Baillie.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Baillie, 
was  professor  of  divinity.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  eminent  anatomist  William  Hunter, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1789,  and  soon  after  was  made  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1783  lie  suc- 
ceeded Hunter  as  lecturer  on  anatomy.  He  became  phy- 
sician to  George  III.  and  the  royal  family  about  1810, 
and  acquired  a very  extensive  practice  in  London.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  diagnosis.  His  “Mor- 
bid Anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Parts  of 
the  Human  Body”  (1795)  is  esteemed  a standard  work, 
and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Ital- 


ian. He  also  wrote  “ Lectures  and  Observations  on 
Medicine,”  (1825.)  He  died  in  1823,  bequeathing  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  his  medical  library  and  anatomical 
collection. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, ” 
and  “An  Account  of  Baiflie's  Life,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  James 
Wardrop. 

Baillie,  [Lat  Bay'lius,]  (Robert,)  a Scottish  theo- 
logian, born  at  Glasgow  about  1602.  In  1640  he  was 
sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  lords  to  protest  against 
the  innovations  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  was  subse- 
quently principal  of  the  university  at  Glasgow.  In  1649 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  charged  to  compliment 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy.  He  was  a man  of  profound  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  several  theological  and  historical  works 
in  English  and  in  Latin.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
"Westminster  Review”  for  January,  1842. 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  patriot, 
eminent  for  ability  and  virtue,  was  identified  with  tire 
party  or  cause  of  which  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  were  the  chiefs.  He  was  arrested  in  1684,  aod 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Rye-House  plot  He 
was  condemned  without  evidence,  and  executed  in  De- 
cember, 1684. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

BaiFlie,  (William,)  a distinguished  engraver,  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1736,  served  for  a time  in  the  army,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  His  engravings  after 
Rembrandt  are  greatly  esteemed. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Baillif,  (Le  Roche.)  See  Riviere,  (Roche  le 
Baillif.) 

Baillon,  bi'ybN',  (Emmanuel,)  a French  naturalist, 
who  was  a proficient  in  ornithology  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology. He  furnished  valuable  information  to  Buffon, 
and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  “ On  the 
Means  of  counteracting  the  Encroachments  of  Moving 
Sands  on  the  Sea-Coast.”  Died  at  Abbeville  in  1802. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encvclop&lique  de  la  France.” 

Baillot,  bi'yo',  (Pierre  Marie  Francois  de  Sales 
— deh  sil,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  violinists, 
born  at  Passy  in  1771,  was  a pupil  of  Viotti.  He  visited 
Russia,  Holland,  and  England,  where  his  performances 
obtained  great  applause.  Died  in  1842. 

Baillou,  de,  deh  bt'yoo',  [Lat  Ballo'nius,]  (Guil- 
laume,) a French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  153S.  He 
was  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  first  physician  to  the  Dau- 
phin in  1601.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
works  of  great  merit,  among  which  we  may  cite  “ Medical 
Counsels,  in  Three  Books,”  (1649,)  and  “Adversaria 
Medicinalia.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  known  the  nature  of  the  croup.  Died  in  1616. 

See  Reni5  Moreau,  “Vita  G.  de  Baillou  Doctoris  Medici,”  1641; 
“ Biographie  Medicale Sprengel,  “ Geschichte  der  Medicin.” 

Baillu,  bt'yii'or  bfl'yii',  written  also  Balliu  and  Bail- 
lieu,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  engraver  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  executed  numerous  prints  after  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters. 

Sec  Descam ps, “Vies des Peintres  Flamands.” 

Bailly,  bt'ye'  or  bi'e-yc',  (Antoine.)  a French  in- 
spector-general of  finances.  He  wrote  a “ Financial  His- 
tory of  France,”  (“  Histoirc  financiere  de  la  France,”)  a 
work  of  merit.  Died  in  1851. 

Bailly,  ba'le,  (David,)  a Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Itv- 
den  in  15SS,  acquired  a high  reputation  for  his  portraits 
drawn  with  a pen. 

See  Naglkr,  “Allgemeincs  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bailly,  (George,)  a French  general,  born  in  16S5 ; 
died  in  1759. 

Bailly,  (Jacques,)  a French  painter,  born  at  Grajay 
in  1629 ; died  in  1679. 

Bailly,  (Jacques,)  a French  dramatist,  painter,  and 
keeper  of  the  royal  pictures,  born  at  Versailles  in  1701. 
The  celebrated  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  was  his  son.  Died 
in  1768. 

Bailly,  ba'le,  [Fr.  pron.  bt'ye',]  (Jean  Sylvain,) 
an  eminent  French  astronomer,  philosopher,  and  elo- 
quent writer,  was  born  in  Faris  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1736.  He  was  a pupil  and  friend  of  Da  Caille.  In 
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1 763  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which 
he  had  presented  some  lunar  observations.  He  produced 
in  1766  an  able  “Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter,”  and  in  1771  a remarkable  “Memoir  on  the 
Light  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,”  which  light  he  had 
measured  by  an  ingenious  method.  His  eulogy  on  Leib- 
nitz gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
and  his  eulogy  on  Moliere  obtained  an  accessit  at  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  in  1775  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  great  work,  “The  History  of  Astronomy, 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  (4  vols.,  1775-83,)  which  is  written 
in  a brilliant,  attractive  style  and  abounds  in  ingenious 
ideas.  It  obtained  great  popularity.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Academie  Franjaise  in  1784,  and  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1785.  Except  Fontenclle,  he  was  the 
only  Frenchman  who  had  the  honour  to  be  a member 
of  the  three  great  Academies  of  Paris. 

Having  won  the  favour  of  the  public  by  his  probity 
and  other  virtues,  he  was  chosen  a deputy  to  the  States- 
General  in  1 789.  He  was  the  first  president  of  this  as- 
sembly, over  which  he  presided  during  the  famous  ses- 
sion of  the  Tennis-court,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1789.  His  efforts,  in  concert  with 
La  Fayette,  to  maintain  order  and  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  Revolution,  were  not  successful.  By  his  order,  the 
national  guard  fired  on  a riotous  crowd  which  had  as- 
sembled in  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  July,  1791,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a demonstration  against  the  king. 
This  act  gave  great  offence  to  the  popular  party.  Bailly 
offered  his  resignation  in  September,  but  was  persuaded 
to  retain  his  office  until  November,  1791. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Jacobins  at  Melun  in  1793, 
taken  to  Paris,  and  condemned  to  death  in  November, 
one  of  the  charges  against  him  being  his  part  in  the  affair 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars.  He  was  executed,  after  he  had 
suffered  many  insults  and  refinements  of  cruelty,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1793.  To  one  of  the  bystanders 
who  said,  “Bailly,  you  tremble,”  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“but  it  is  with  cold.”  “The  name  of  Bailly,”  says  La- 
martine, “was  an  inscription  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  on  a level  with  this  destiny  by  his 
character,  if  not  by  his  genius.  His  administration  had 
been  a series  of  triumphs  of  the  people  over  the  court. 
When  bloody  tumults  began  to  stain  the  victories  of  the 
people,  he  spoke  like  a sage,  and  acted  like  a magis- 
trate.” (“History  of  the  Girondists.”)  He  left  Memoirs 
of  the  Revolution,  (“Memoires  d’un  Ternoin  oculaire,” 
etc,  3 vols.,  1804.) 

See  “ Biographie  de  Bailly,”  par  F.  Arago,  1852;  “filoge  de 
Bailly,”  par  Lalande,  1794; “ Fioge  de  Bailly,”  par  Lacretelle; 
English  version  of  Arago’s  “ Biographie,”  Boston,  1859;  “ Vie  pnvee 
et  politique  de  Bailly,"  Paris,  1790;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April, 
1805. 

Bailly,  (Joseph,)  a French  physician,  born  in  1779, 
wrote  an  “Essay  on  Artesian  Wells.”  Died  in  1832. 

Bailly,  (Joseph  A.,)  a skilful  sculptor,  born  at  Paris  in 
1825,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1850.  He  executed,  besides 
other  works,  the  groups  of  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  “ Eve  and 
her  two  Children,”  and  the  monument  of  Washington 
placed  (1869)  in  front  of  the  State-House  in  Philadelphia. 

Bailly  de  Juilly,  bt'ye'  (or  bf'e-ye')  deh  zhu'e-ye', 
(Edme  Louis  BarthElemi,)  a French  politician,  born 
at  Troyes  in  1760.  He  was  a moderate  member  of  the 
National  Convention  in  1792-95,  and  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1819. 

Bailly  de  Monthion,  bt'ye'  deh  m6N'te'6N',  (Fran- 
cois G£d£on,)  Comte,  a French  general,  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1776.  He  fought  at  Marengo,  and 
gained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  Austerlitz,  1805.  He  was 
wounded  at  Waterloo,  where  he  acted  as  general  of  divi- 
sion. Died  in  1846. 

Baily,  ba'le,  (Edward  Hodges,)  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  born  at  Bristol  about  1788.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Flaxman,  and  also  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  successively  won  the  silver  and  the  gold  medals.  He 
became  an  academician  in  1820.  Among  his  master- 
pieces in  the  department  of  classic  and  poetic  sculpture 
we  may  mention  “Eve  at  the  Fountain,”  “Hercules 
casting  Hylas  into  the  Sea,”  “Psyche,”  “The  Graces 
Seated,”  and  “ Eve  Listening  to  the  Voice.”  He  also 
produced  statues  of  Earl  Grev,  Lord  Mansfield,  Nelson, 
and  other  celebrated  men.  Died  in  1867. 


Baily,  (Francis,)  an  English  astronomer,  and  writer 
on  assurances,  annuities,  etc.,  born  in  1774,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
Among  his  most  useful  labours  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  “Nautical  Almanac,”  the  revision  of  the  society’s 
catalogue  of  stars,  and  the  republication  in  England  of 
the  catalogues  of  Lalande  and  La  Caille.  He  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,”  and  published,  among  other  esteemed 
works,  “The  Doctrine  of  Life  Assurances  and  Annui- 
ties,” (1810.)  He  was  the  author  of  a “Life  of  Flam- 
steed.” Died  in  1844. 

See  the  “ Philosophical  Magazine.” 

Baily,  (Nathan.)  See  Bailey,  (Nathan.) 

Bain,  (Alexander,)  a distinguished  Scottish  writer, 
born  at  Aberdeen  about  1818.  He  graduated  at  Maris- 
chal  College,  in  his  native  town,  in  1840.  In  i860  he  be- 
came professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  has  written  on  a great  variety  of  subjects,  including 
logic,  psychology,  etc. 

Bain'bridge  or  Bam'bridge,  (Christopher,)  an 
English  prelate,  born  in  Westmoreland  about  1450,  rose 
to  be  Archbishop  of  York  in  1508.  Being  afterwards  sent 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  he  was 
made  Cardinal  of  Saint  Praxede  by  the  latter.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1514,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 

Bainbridge,  (John,)  an  English  astronomer  and 
physician,  born  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  1582,  was  first 
Savillian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Among  his 
writings  is  a “Description  of  the  Comet  of  1618.”  Died 
in  1643. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Bain'bridge,  (William,)  an  American  commodore, 
born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1774.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1800,  and  took  command  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, which,  having  run  aground  near  Tripoli,  was 
captured,  with  all  the  crew,  in  October,  1803,  by  the  gun- 
boats of  Tripoli.  He  was  detained  in  captivity  about 
nineteen  months.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  com- 
modore, he  was  appointed,  in  September,  1812,  com- 
mander of  a squadron  consisting  of  the  Constitution, 
of  forty-four  guns,  the  Essex,  and  the  Hornet.  He  cap- 
tured the  British  frigate  Java,  of  forty -nine  guns,  in 
December,  1812,  after  an  action  in  which  the  British 
loss  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  American  loss  thirty-three.  After  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Died  in  1833. 

See  Thomas  Harris,  “ Life  of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,” 
Philadelphia,  1837. 

Baines,  banz,  (Edward,)  an  English  journalist,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1774.  He  was  for  many  years  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  “Leeds  Mercury,”  in  which  he 
showed  himself  an  able  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  of  other  important  reforms.  He  represented 
Leeds  in  Parliament  from  1834  till  1841.  He  wrote  a 
“ Flistory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,”  a “History  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,”  (4  vols.,)  and  several 
other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

See  the  “ Life  of  Edward  Baines,”  by  his  son,  1851. 

Baines,  (Edward,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leeds  about  1800,  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  the 
“ Leeds  Mercury.”  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,”  (1835,)  and  a “Life  of  Edward  Baines,” 
1851.)  In  1859,  and  again  in  1868,  he  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Leeds,  being  a decided  Liberal 
in  politics.  He  was  knighted  in  1880. 

Baines,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
Yorkshire  about  1786,  published  valuable  contributions 
to  the  “Mathematical  Repository,”  “Ladies’  Diary,” 
and  other  periodicals.  Died  in  1835. 

Baines,  (Matthew  Talbot,)  an  English  lawyer,  a 
son  of  Edward  Baines,  born  at  Leeds  in  1799.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  Liberal  voters  of  Hull  in 
1847,  and  was  president  of  the  poor-law  board  from  1849 
to  1855.  As  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he 
had  a seat  in  the  cabinet  from  1855  to  1858.  He  repre- 
sented Leeds  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Died  in  i860. 

Baini,  bl-ee'nee  or  bl'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
musician,  born  about  1775,  was  director  of  the  pontifical 
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chapel  at  Rome.  He  composed  a number  of  sacred 
pieces,  and  wrote  “ Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Palestrina,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1844. 

See  J.  Adrien  de  Lafage,  “ Notice  sur  J.  Baini,”  1845. 

Bains,  biinz,  [Fr.  pron.  biN,]  (Michael,)  a Calvinistic 
divine,  born  in  1513,  was  a deputy  from  Louvain  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Died  in  1589. 

Bain  vine,  Mn'v61',  (Charles,)  a French  painter  and 
versifier,  was  a relative  of  Boileau,  who  advised  him  to 
cultivate  painting.  Died  in  1754 

Bairaktar,  bTTifk-taR',  or  Beirakdar,  bi'r5k-d3R', 
(Mustafa  Pasha,)  a Turkish  officer,  born  in  1755.  In 
the  contest  between  Selim  III.  and  Mustafa  he  was 
the  adherent  of  the  former.  After  the  murder  of  Selim 
by  Mustafa,  Bairaktar,  having  deposed  the  usurper  and 
raised  Mahmood  to  the  throne,  was  made  by  him  grand 
vizier.  On  a revolt  of  the  janissaries,  in  1808,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

See  Juchereau  de  Saint-Denys,  “Revolutions  de  Constanti- 
nople en  1807-180S,”  Paris,  1819. 

Baird,  bard,  (Absalom,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1849.  He  became  a captain  in  the  regular  army 
in  1861,  and  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May, 
1862.  He  served  at  Chattanooga,  November,  1863,  and 
commanded  a division  of  Sherman’s  army  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Atlanta  in  1864. 

Baird,  bard,  (Sir  David,)  a distinguished  general, 
born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1757.  Having  en- 
tered the  service  in  India,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
Iiyder  Ali  in  the  engagement  at  Peramboucum,  and  de- 
tained captive  four  years.  After  his  release,  he  was  cre- 
ated general  of  brigade  about  1 797,  and  in  1 799  headed 
the  assault  on  Seringapatam,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  place.  For  this  splendid  achievement  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  while  Colonel  Welles- 
ley, afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  made  governor 
of  the  town,  though  he  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in 
the  assault.  He  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart  to  Den- 
mark in  1807,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign, where  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  (1808.)  He  was  soon  after  created  a baronet, 
and  obtained  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Theodore  Hook,  “Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,”  1832;  Cham- 
bers, “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Baird,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  an  American  theologian,  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798,  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of  public  schools 
in  New  Jersey.  In  1835  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
devoted  several  years  to  the  promotion  of  Protestant 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  became 
the  agent  and  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Visit  to  Northern  Europe,”  “A  View  of  Religion  in 
America,”  (1842,)  and  a “History  of  the  Waldenses, 
Albigenses,  and  Vaudois.”  Died  in  1863. 

See  “ Life  of  Robert  Baird,”  by  his  son,  1866. 

Baird,  (Spencer  F.,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
naturalist,  born  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823,  became 
professor  of  natural  science  in  Dickinson  College,  and 
afterwards  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Besides  his  other  labours,  he  has  translated  and 
edited  the  “ Iconographic  Encyclopaedia,”  (4  vols.  8vo,  2 
vols.  steel  plates,)  and  published  reports  on  the  collec- 
tions in  natural  history  made  by  Stansbury,  Gilliss, 
Marcy,  and  others.  He  has  also  published,  in  conjunction 
with  J.  Cassin,  “The  Birds  of  North  America,”  (2  vols. 
4to,  i860,)  and  the  “Mammals  of  North  America,”  (1 
vol.  4to,  1861.)  He  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
etc.  In  1871  he  was  commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 
for  the  United  States,  and  in  1878  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Boston.  His  great 
work,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  on  the 
birds  of  North  America  has  recently  been  published. 

Bairo,  (PIETRO,)  an  Italian  physician  and  medical 
writet,  born  at  Turin  in  1468;  died  in  1558. 

Baiter,  (John  George,)  a Swiss  philologist,  born 
at  Zurich  in  1801,  was  professor  in  the  university  ol 
that  city.  He  published  “ Oratores  Attic,”  (1838-43,) 


and,  in  conjunction  with  Orelli,  “The  Works  of  Plato,” 
(21  vols.,  1839-42.) 

Baithe,  bl'te,  written  also  Beithe,  (Stephen,)  a 
Hungarian  botanist  and  Protestant  theologian  of  ti.e 
sixteenth  century,  published  several  works  on  Botany. 

See  J ocher,  “ Allgemeinet  Gelehrteii-Lexikon,”  (Supplement. , 

Baitz,  bits,  (Johann  Andreas  Hartmann,)  a cele- 
brated organ-maker,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1708.  Among 
the  best  may  Ire  named  those  of  the  churches  of  Ziero  - 
zee,  of  Groningen,  and  of  the  Mennonites  at  Utrecht. 
Died  in  1770. 

Sec  Fih’is,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Baius,  bl'us,  (Jacques,)  a Flemish  theologian,  was  a 
nephew  of  Michael,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1614 

Baius,  bi'yus,  the  Latinized  name  of  De  Bay,  deh  L.i, 
(Michael,)  a learned  Flemish  theologian,  bom  at  Melin, 
in  Hainault,  in  1513.  He  was  appointed  by  Charles  V. 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1551,  and  subsequently 
became  chancellor  of  that  university,  and  inquisitor-gen- 
eral of  the  Netherlands.  Having  published,  about  1565, 
his  works  on  free  will  and  grace,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  doctrines  of  Saint  Augustine,  his  dogmas  were  de- 
nounced by  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  Baius  was  obliged  to 
retract.  His  views  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Jan- 
senists.  Died  in  1589. 

See  Sweert,  “Athene  Belgicae Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Criti- 
cal  Dictionary.” 

Bajardi  or  Baiardi,  bi-yaR'dee  or  bl-aR'dee,  or  Ba- 
jardo  or  Baiardo,  bi-yaR'do,  (Andrea,)  a mediocre 
Italian  poet,  bom  at  Parma;  died  after  1520. 

Bajardo,  bi-yaR'do,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a skilful 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Genoa ; died  prematurely  in  1657. 

Bajazet,  or  Bajazid.  See  Bayazeed. 

Bajon,  bi'zhiN',  a French  naturalist,  went  to  Cayenne 
in  1763,  and  practised  there  as  surgeon  for  many  years. 
He  published  “Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  Cayenne 
and  Guiana,  etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1778.) 

Bajus.  See  Baius. 

Bajza,  bl'zoh,  (Anton,)  a Hungarian  writer,  bom  in 
1804.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Kisfaludy  as  editor  of  a lite- 
rary journal  entitled  “The  Aurora.”  He  was  the  author 
of  “ Lyric  Poems,”  and  several  historical  works. 

Bakacs,  boh'kotch',  (Thomas,)  a Hungarian  states- 
man of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  rose  from  the  condition 
of  a peasant  to  be  secretary  of  the  emperor  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  On  the  accession  of  Vladislaus  II.  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  cardinal  primate  of  Hungary,  and  papal 
legate.  He  afterwards  preached  a crusade  against  the 
Turks,  which,  however,  resulted  in  a civil  war  among  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  Died  in  1521. 

Bake,  bi'keh,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  philologist,  bom  in  17S7 
at  Leyden,  where  he  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  in  1817.  His  editions  of  Posidonius 
and  Cleomedes  (1820)  are  highly  esteemed.  He  was 
a contributor  to  the  “ Bibliotheca  Critica  Nova,”  and 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a number  of  philological  essays  of  re- 
markable elegance. 

Bake,  (Laurent,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam 
about  1650,  was  lord  of  Wulverhorst  He  was  the  author 
of  “Biblical  Poems.”  Died  in  1714. 

Bfikee  or  Bfiki,  bil'kee,  or  Abd-el-Bfikee,  (-Bfiki.) 
ibd-el-M'kee,  the  greatest  of  Turkish  lyric  poets,  born 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  In  genius 
he  ranks  with  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz.  Died  in  1600,  or, 
according  to  Ersch  and  Gruber,  in  1599. 

See  Hammer-Purgstall,  "Geschichte  der  Osmamschen  Dicht- 
kunst,  bis  auf  unscre  Zeit;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeinc  Ency- 
klopaedie.” 

Ba'kqr,  (Charles,)  an  English  philanthropist,  became 
in  1829  superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Doncaster.  He  contributed  valu- 
able articles  on  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  to  the  “ Penny 
Cyclopmdia”  and  other  publications. 

Baker,  (David  or  Augustine,)  a learned  English 
Benedictine  monk,  bom  near  Monmouth  in  1575,  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  documents,  which  were  afterwards 
used  by  Cressy  in  his  “Church  History,”  and  by  Rcyner 
in  his  “Apostolatus  Bencdictinorum.”  Died  in  1641. 

See  Wood,  "Athena:  Oxonienscs.” 

Baker,  (David  Erskine,)  an  English  biographical 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a son  of  Henry 
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Baker,  mentioned  below.  His  “Companion  to  the  Play- 
house” forms  a part  of  the  work  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  of  “ Biographia  Dramatica.”  Died  in  1774. 

Ba'ker,  (Edward  Dickinson,)  Colonel,  a Senator 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  England  in  181 1,  was  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  in  his  childhood.  He  studied  law  in 
Illinois,  served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,) 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1848,  and  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1852.  Having  gained  distinction  as  an  orator 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  Oregon  in  i860.  He  made  an  eloquent 
speech  against  disunion  in  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  John 
C.  Breckinridge.  He  raised  a regiment  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  called  the  California  regiment,  (after- 
wards the  Seventy-first  Pennsvlvania,)  of  which  he  be- 
came colonel,  and  commanded  a brigade  at  Ball’s  Bluff, 
where  he  was  killed  in  October,  1861. 

Baker,  (Geoffroy,)  an  English  monk  and  historian 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
history  of  the  reigns  ofEdward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  written 
originally  in  French  by  Thomas  de  la  More. 

Baker,  (George,)  an  English  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  “On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Quick- 
silver,” “ The  Book  of  Distillations,”  and  other  medical 
works.  He  was  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Baker,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1722.  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was 
made  president  in  1 797.  He  was  appointed  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  George  III.  Died  in  1809. 

Baker,  (Henry,)  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1698.  About  1720  he  opened  a school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful ; but  his  method  was  kept  secret.  He  published 
a treatise  entitled  “The  Microscope  made  Easy,”  (1743,) 
and  “Employment  for  the  Microscope,”  (1764.)  He 
obtained  in  1744  the  Copley  medal  for  his  microscopic 
experiments  on  saline  particles.  He  had  jnarried  in  1729 
the  daughter  of  the  eminent  novelist  Defoe.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  founded  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Died  in  1774. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Baker,  (Humphrey,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub- 
lished an  arithmetical  work  entitled  “The  Well-Spring 
of  Sciences,”  (1562,)  which  was  esteemed  at  the  time. 

Baker,  (John,)  an  English  admiral  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  expedition  against  the  French  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  (1704.)  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  several  important  missions.  Died  in  1716. 

Baker,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  statesman  under  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  rose  to  be  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  1545.  As  one  of  the  privy  council,  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bill  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  excluding  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  from 
the  throne.  Died  in  1558. 

Baker,  (Osman  C.,)  an  American  bishop,  born  at 
Marlow,  New  Hampshire,  in  1812.  He  became  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Methodist  Biblical  Institute  in  1847,  and  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1852. 

Baker,  (Richard,)  an  English  mathematician,  wrote 
a work  entitled  “An  Idea  of  Arithmetic,”  (1655.) 

Baker,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  historian,  bom 
about  1568,  was  the  author  of  a “ Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  England,”  which  had  great  popularity  in  its  time.  It 
was  composed  in  the  Fleet  pri  on.  Died  in  1644. 

Baker,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  author  of  “ Cursus  Osteologicus.” 

Baker,  (Sir  Samuel  White,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  1821.  Fie  explored  in  1861-64  the  region  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  While  Nile.  He  published 
accounts  of  his  explorations,  entitled  “ The  Albert 
N’yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,”  etc.,  (1866.)  and  “ The 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,”  (1867,)  besides  various 
other  works.  He  was  knighted  in  November,  1866,  and 
in  1869  was  made  a pacha  and  major-general  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1869  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
Khedive  with  the  command  of  1,500  Egyptian  troops  for 
a period  of  four  years  for  the  purpose  ot  exploring  and 
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subduing  the  Central  African  wilderness.  He  visited 
Cyprus  in  1879,  and  afterwards  published  an  account  of 
the  island. 

Baker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  in 
1625,  was  the  author  of  “ The  Geometrical  Key  ; or  the 
Gate  of  Equations  unlocked,”  (1684.)  Died  in  1690. 

Baker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  near 
Durham  in  1656.  Died  in  1740. 

Baker,  (Valentine,)  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
was  at  one  time  known  as  a first-rate  cavalry  officer  in 
the  British  army.  In  consequence  of  a misfortune  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  England,  and  he  then  took 
service  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha.  He  has  lately  been  engaged 
in  organising  a force  of  gendarmerie  or  police  in  Egypt, 
since  the  British  occupation  of  that  country. 

Baker,  (William,)  an  English  printer,  bom  in  1742, 
wrote  “ Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,  by  the  Rationalist,” 
(1770,)  and  “ Remarks  on  the  English  Language.” 

Bake'well,  (Robert,)  an  English  agriculturist,  born 
in  Leicestershire  about  1726.  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
improvements  he  introduced  into  stock,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  and  the  sheep 
called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1795. 

Bakbtishwa,  a Nestorian  ot  the  eight  century,  was 
physician  to  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Bakker,  bJk'ker,  (Gerbrand,  H§R-bRint',)  a Dutch 
physician,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
Groningen,  born  at  Enkhuisen  in  1771.  He  wrote  a 
treatise,  in  Dutch,  “ On  Animal  Magnetism,”  and  other 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1828. 

See  La  Faille,  “ ftulde  aan  de  Nagedachtenis  van  G.  Bakker,” 
1828. 

Bakker,  (Peter  Huizinga — hoi-zing'nJ,)  a Dutch 
poet,  born  about  1718.  He  wrote  “Satires  against  the 
English,”  a poem  on  the  inundation  of  1740,  etc.  Died 
in  1801. 

See  Wagrmaar,  “ Notice  sur  Bakker." 

Bakon.  See  Bacon,  (Roger.) 

Baksai,  bok'shl',  (Abraham,)  a Hungarian  jurist  and 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“Chronology  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of  Hungary.” 

Balaam,  ba-la-am  or  ba'lam,  [Heb.  DjtSDil  a famous 
Oriental  seer,  lived  about  1490  b.c.  (See  Numbers  xxii., 
xxiii.,  and  xxiv.) 

Balddori.  See  BelAdori. 

Balaeus.  See  Bale. 

Balamio,  M-H-mee'o,  or  Bal'amy,  (Ferdinand,) 
physician  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  a native  of  Sicily.  He 
translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  Galen. 

See  Van  der  Linden,  “De  Scriptoribus  Medicis.” 

Balanzac,  de,  deh  bi'ISN'zik',  (Francois  de  Bre- 
mond — deh  breh-moN',)  Baron,  a French  Calvinist 
and  Protestant  leader,  who  fought  with  distinction  under 
Henry  of  Navarre,  in  the  battles  of  Jarnac,  Coutras,  etc. 

See  Sully,  “ Mdmoires Anselme,  “ Histoire  des  grands  Offi- 
ciers  de  la  Couronne.” 

Balarama,  (Balardma,)  commonly  pronounced  bul'- 
a-ri'ma,  [from  bala,  “strength,”  and  rama,  “beautiful,” 
“ pleasing,”  denoting  perhaps  a union  of  beauty  and 
strength,]  the  name  of  a famous  Hindoo  warrior,  the 
elder  brother  of  Krishna,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  wars. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

See  Moor’s  "Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Balard,  bt'liR',  (Antoine  Jerome,)  a French  che- 
mist, born  at  Montpellier  in  1802,  discovered  in  1826  the 
substance  called  bromium.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1844,  and  in  1851  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  “Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.” 

Balard,  (Marie  Fran<;oise  Jacqu£te  Alby,)  a 
French  poetess,  born  at  Castres  in  1776;  died  in  1822. 

See  QuiIrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Ba-las'sa,  (or  bol'osh-shoh,)  (Valentine,)  Count,  a 
I-Iungarian  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
Lai  in  poems,  and  a number  of  popular  lyrics  in  Hunga- 
lian.  He  was  killed  in  1594,  at  the  storming  of  Gran. 

See  Horanyi,  “Meraoria  Hungarorum.” 

Balassi,  bi-lis'see,  (Mario,)  a Florentine  painter, 
born  in  1604;  died  in  1667. 

See  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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Balban-Geias-ed-Deen,  or  Balban-Gheias-ed- 
ilin,  bil'bin  gi'as  ed-deen',  King  of  Delhi,  rose  from  an 
obscure  position  to  be  vizier  of  Nasir-ed-Deen-Mahmood, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1265.  Balban  was  a man  of 
ability,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  his  court, 
and  for  his  generosity.  His  name  is  sometimes  written 
Bulbun,  according  to  the  common  Hindoo  pronuncia- 
tion. He  died  in  1286,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kai-Kobad. 

See  Ferishta,  “History  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,” 
translated  by  General  Briggs. 

Balbastre,  bil'bistr',  (Claude  Louis,)  a celebrated 
French  organist,  born  at  Dijon  in  1729,  was  a pupil  and 
friend  of  Rameau.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his 
great  skill  as  a performer.  By  substituting  the  piano 
for  the  harpsichord,  he  effected  a revolution  in  this  de- 
partment of  music.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Balbe,  the  French  of  Balbo,  which  see. 

Balbi,  bil'bee,  (Adriano,)  an  eminent  geographer, 
born  at  Venice  in  1782.  Having  visited  Portugal  in 
1820,  he  obtained  materials  for  his  “Statistical  Essay  on 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  Algarve  compared  with 
other  States  of  Europe,”  (in  French,  2 vols.,  1822.)  He 
brought  out  in  Paris  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  his  “ Eth- 
nographical Atlas  of  the  Globe,  or  Classification  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Nations  according  to  their  Language,” 
(in  folio.)  This  work,  in  which  he  has  drawn  inform- 
ation from  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Champollion, 
Adelung,  and  other  savants,  is  ranked  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  its  kind.  He  also  published 
a “Compendium  of  Geography,”  (“Abrege  de  Geogra- 
phic,” 1 vol.  8vo,)  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages  and  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  best  works  on  geographical  science.  His  works 
are  written  in  French.  He  resided  many  years  in  Paris, 
which  he  quitted  in  1832.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn£rale Brockhaus,  “ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon.” 

Balbi,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a resident  of  Venice. 

Balbi,  (Gasparo,)  a celebrated  Venetian  traveller  and 
merchant,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  visited  India,  where  he  spent  nearly  ten  years, 
and  published,  in  1590,  “Travels  in  the  East  Indies,”  an 
interesting  and  valuable  work. 

See  Ginguen^,  “ Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Balbi,  (Giovanni,)  a Dominican  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  sometimes  called  Januensis,  was  born 
at  Genoa,  in  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a kind  of  en- 
cyclopaedia, entitled  “ Catholicon,”  treating  of  theology, 
natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  works  printed  by  Faust  and  Schaeffer ; 
the  original  edition  is  dated  at  Mentz,  1460. 

See  Altamura,  “ Bibliotheca  Ordinis  Praedicatorum.” 

Balbi  or  Balbo,  bil'bo,  (Girolamo,)  a Venetian  ec- 
clesiastic and  scholar,  born  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Pomponio  Leto.  He  was  successively  professor 
of  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  of  German 
law  at  Vienna.  Having  been  made  Bishop  of  Goritz,  in 
Carinthia,  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V., 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Corona- 
tion of  Princes.”  Died  in  1535. 

Sec  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Balbi,  [Lat.  Bal'bus,]  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  prelate 
and  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a relative  of 
/Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  under  whom 
he  became  Bishop  of  Tropca.  Died  in  1479. 

Balbi,  de,  d?h  btl'be',  La  Comtesse,  born  in  1753, 
was  a favourite  or  confidante  of  the  Count  of  Provence 
before  he  became  King  Louis  XVII I.  She  was  discarded 
about  1792.  Died  in  1836. 

Balbian,  van,  vtn  Ml'be-in,  (Just,)  a Dutch  physi- 
cian, born  at  Alost,  was  the  author  of  a work  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  under  the  title  of  “ 11  Specchio  della 
Chimia,”  (“The  Mirror  of  Chemistry.”)  Died  in  1616. 

See  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimic.” 

Balbin.  Sec  lULniNUS. 

Balbin,  bil-bin',  or  Balbino,  bil-bcc'no,  (Paot.o,)  an 
Italian  philosopher  and  poet,  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Bologna  about  1724. 
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Bal-bi'nus,  (Al/OYsiUs  Boles LAUS,)  a Bohemian  Jes- 
uit and  historian,  born  at  Kdniggratz  about  1611.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  an  “ Epitome  of  Bohemian  History,"  and 
“Historical  Miscellanies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  ’ 
Died  in  1688  or  1689. 

See  Stanislaus  Wydra,  “Leben  A,  B.  Balbinus/’  1788. 

Bal-bi'nus,  [Fr.  Balbin,  btl'blN',]  (Decimus  Ca- 
LIUS,)  a Roman  senator  who,  in  conjunction  with  Maxi- 
mus, was  proclaimed  emperor  in  opposition  to  Maximi- 
nus. The  praetorian  guards,  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
emperors  elected  by  the  senate,  seized  them  in  their 
palace,  and,  having  put  them  to  death,  proclaimed  Gor- 
dianus  emperor,  238  A.D. 

See  J ulius  Capitolinus,  “ Vita  Balbini Gibbon,  “ Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Balbis,  bil'bis  or  bll'biss,  (Giambattista,)  an 
Italian  botanist,  bom  in  Piedmont  in  1765,  succeeded 
Allioni  as  professor  of  botany  at  Turin  in  1800,  and  in 
1819  filled  the  same  chair  at  Lyons.  In  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Nocca,  he  published  the  “ Flora  Ticinen- 
sis.”  Died  in  1831. 

Balbis,  (Silvio,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Ca- 
raglia,in  Piedmont,  in  1737,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
poetical  paraphrase  on  the  prophet  Nahum.  Died  in  1796. 

Balbo,  Ml'bo,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  WTiter  and  state- 
man,  born  at  Turin  in  1789,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon, 
in  1812,  commissioner  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  In 
1843  he  published  a work  entitled  “Hopes  of  Italv,” 
(“  Speranze  d’ltalia,”)  which  created  a great  sensation 
and  obtained  extensive  popularity.  In  1848  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  moderate  party-  and  the  admin- 
istration of  D’Azeglio,  and  contributed  "a  number  of  able 
articles  to  the  Turin  journal  “11  Risorgimento.”  His 
“ History  of  Italy  from  the  Beginning  till  1S14,”  published 
in  1849,  is  a work  of  superior  merit.  Balbo  also  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  into  Italian,  Leo’s  “ Exposition  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Lombard  States.”  Died  in  1853. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Balbo,  (Girolamo.)  See  Balbi. 

Balbo,  [Fr.  Balbe,  bilb,]  (Prospero,)  Count  of,  a 
Sardinian  diplomatist  and  writer,  born  in  1 762,  was  am- 
bassador to  the  French  republic  in  1796.  He  became 
successively  rector  of  the  University  of  Turin,  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Died  in  1837. 

See  L.  Ciurario,  “ Notizie  biografiche  del  Conte  P.  Balbo.”  1S37. 

Balboa,  bil-bo'i,  (Miguel  Cavello — ki-vfl'yo,)  a 
Spanish  missionary  who  visited  South  America  about 
1 566  and  collected  materials  for  a “ History  of  Peru,” 
which  was  published  in  French,  (Paris,  1S40.) 

Balboa,  de,  di  bll-bo'i,  (Don  Francisco,)  a native 
of  Italy,  who  became  counsellor  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a treatise  “On  the  Law  of  Monarchy,”  (1630.) 

Balboa,  de,  (Vasco  NuSez,)  a celebrated  Spanish 
navigator  and  discoverer,  born  at  Xeres  de  los  Cabal- 
leros, in  Estremadura,  about  1475.  Having  accompanied 
Bastidas  in  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1501, 
he  joined,  while  at  Hayti,  in  1510  the  party  of  Enciso,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navigators  Ojeda  and  Nicucsa,  both 
then  absent.  They  founded  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
the  town  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua ; but  dissensions 
soon  after  breaking  out  between  them,  the  partisans  of 
Balboa  prevailed,  and  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition. Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Columbus 
at  Hispaniola,  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1513,  discovered 
from  the  summit  of  a mountain  the  vast  expanse  of  (he 
Pacific  Ocean.  Kneeling,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
permitting  him  to  make  this  great  discovery,  and,  having 
erected  a cross  upon  the  spot,  he  descended  to  the  shore, 
and,  standing  in  the  water,  took  possession  of  the  sea 
and  the  adjacent  countries  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile.  Mcamvhilc,  his  rival  Enciso  had  traduced 
him  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  Pedrarias  Davila 
was  sent  to  supersede  and  try  him  for  having  usurped 
Enciso’s  command.  Balboa  was  at  length  appointed 
deputy  under  Pedrarias,  but  eventually  fell  a victim  to 
the  jealousy  and  ill  will  of  the  latter,  who  caused  him  to 
be  executed  on  a charge  of  treasonable  designs,  (1517-) 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  Balboa  displayed 
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great  humanity  and  prudence,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  “ was  the  best  lance  and  the  best 
head  that  ever  protected  a camp  in  a land  of  idolatrous 
savages.” 

See  W.  Irving,  “Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus;”  M.  j.  Quintana,  “Vidas  de  Espaiioles  celebres;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  (lent; rale.” 

Balbuena,  de,  d&  Ml-bwa'n2,  (Bernardo,)  a Spanish 
poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Val-de-Penas  in  1568,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1620.  He  was  the  author  of  a pastoral  romance  entitled 
“The  Age  of  Gold,”  (“El  Siglo  de  Oro,”)  which  was 
republished  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  (1821,)  “El  Ber- 
nardo,” an  epic  poem,  and  a number  of  lyrics.  Died 
at  Porto  Rico  in  1627. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Bal'bus,  (L.  Cornelius,)  surnamed  Ma'jor,  a native 
of  Gades,  lived  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  served  under 
Metellus,  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  in  61  b.c.  accom- 
panied Caesar  to  Spain.  In  the  contest  between  Pompey 
and  Ctesar  he  was  an  adherent  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
latter,  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of 
his  affairs  at  Rome.  After  Caesar’s  death,  Balbus  attached 
himself  to  Octavius,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
made  consul  in  40  b.c.,  being  the  first  one  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen  who  had  received  that  honour.  He  wrote 
a diary  (not  extant)  of  the  prominent  events  of  his  own 
and  Caesar’s  life. 

Balbus,  (L.  Cornelius,)  called  Mi'nor,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Gades,  was  qua;stor  to  Asinius 
Pollio  in  Spain  in  43  B.c.  After  acquiring  a large  for- 
tune by  oppression  and  fraud,  he  went  to  Africa,  where 
he  subsequently  became  proconsul.  For  his  victory 
over  the  Garamantes,  a triumph  was  decreed  him  at 
Rome.  He  built  a theatre  at  Rome  supported  by  pil- 
lars of  onyx. 

Ballus,  (L.  Lucilius,)  a Roman  jurist,  supposed  to 
have  been  a brother  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Q.  Lucilius 
Balbus.  He  was  a pupil  of  Mucius  Scaevola. 

Balbus,  (L.  Octavius,)  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer, 
who,  being  informed  of  his  proscription  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  effected  his  escape,  but, 
on  hearing  that  his  son’s  life  was  in  danger,  returned  to 
his  house,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  soldiers. 

Balbus,  (M.  Atius,)  a Roman,  who  became  praetor 
in  62  b.c.,  and  governor  of  Sardinia.  He  married  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  their  daughter  Atia  was  the 
mother  of  Octavius. 

Balbus,  (Q.  Lucilius,)  a Stoic  philosopher,  and  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  highly  commended  by  Cicero,  who  makes 
him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  Dialogue  “On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods.” 

Balbus,  (Sp.  Thorius,)  a Roman  orator,  became  tri- 
bune about  hi  b.c.  He  introduced  an  agrarian  law, 
some  fragments  of  which  still  remain  on  bronze  tablets. 

Balbus,  (T.  Ampius,)  a tribune  in  63  b.c.,  and  again 
in  59,  was  a partisan  of  Pompey  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  subsequently  banished  by  Caesar,  but  was  after- 
wards pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero. 

Balbus  surnamed  Men'sor,  (the  “Measurer,”)  a 
Roman  engineer,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
compiled  and  superintended  a register  or  census  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Bal'can-qual,  (Walter,)  a Scottish  prelate  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  of  England,  became  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. He  wrote  “ Letters  on  the  Synod  of  Dort,”  and 
“ Declaration  of  Charles  I.  concerning  the  Late  Tumults 
in  Scotland.”  Died  in  1642. 

Bal-car'r^a  or  Bal-cir'ras,  (Colin,)  Earl  of,  a 
Scottish  writer,  born  in  1649,  published  a “ Brief  Account 
of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,”  (1714.)  Died  in  1722. 

Sec  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iii. 

Bfil'chen,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1669,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish  wars  of 
1707  and  1739,  and  was  sent  in  1744  to  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  then  blockaded  in  the  Tagus  by  the 
French.  On  his  return,  he  perished  by  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  Jersey,  together  with  nearly  twelve  hundred 
men. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 


Baldacchini,  bM-dak-kee'nee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Cortona,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo  X.,  and  held 
the  offices  of  prothonotary  and  apostolic  referendary  at 
Rome. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scnttori  d’ltalia." 

Baldassari,  Ml-dis-si'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  about  1705,  was  a resi- 
dent of  Sienna.  He  made  several  useful  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the  mineral  waters  of 
Tuscany. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Baldasseroni,  bil-dis-si-ro'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Ital- 
ian statesman,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1790,  became  in  1S47 
minister  of  finance  of  Tuscany.  As  president  of  the  new 
conservative  cabinet,  (1849,)  he  advocated  the  laws  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Baldasseroni,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at 
Leghorn  about  1750.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“ Laws  and  Customs  of  Exchange,”  (3  vols.,  4th  edition, 
1805,)  which  has  a high  reputation.  Died  in  1807. 

Baldassini,  Ml-d£s-see'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Jesi  about  1720,  was  the  author  of  “ His- 
torical Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Jesi.”  Died  in  1780. 

Baldaya,  b£l-d£'y£  or  bal-dT'J,  (Alfonso  Gonzales,) 
a Portuguese  explorer  in  the  service  of  the  Infant  Don 
Henry,  visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  1434.  He 
penetrated  thirty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  and  the 
following  year  arrived  at  the  port  since  named  Puerto  de 
Cavallero. 

See  J0A0  de  Barros,  “Asia  Portugueza,  Decada  Primeira.” 

Balde,  Ml'deh,  (Jakob,)  a learned  Jesuit,  and  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  modern  times,  born  at  Ensisheim, 
in  Alsace,  in  1603.  He  became  court  chaplain  to  the 
Prince-Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  satires,  odes,  elegies, 
idyls,  and  lyrics  are  highly  commended  by  Schlegel  and 
Herder,  and  a number  of  his  songs  have  been  translated 
by  the  latter.  Died  in  1668. 

See  F.  C.  F.  Clesca,  “Balde’s  Leben  und  Schriften,”  1842. 

Balde,  Ml'deh,  [Lat.  Balda/us,]  (Philip,)  a Dutch 
missionary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resided  ten  years 
in  Ceylon.  He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  a “Description  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel,”  (1672.) 

See  Mokeri.  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baldelli,  b&l-d£l'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  scholai 
and  Latin  poet,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Tortona.  He  made  translations  from 
Philos  tratus,  Eusebius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  other  classics. 

Baldelli,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  litterateur , born 
at  Cortona  in  1766,  published  editions  of  Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio,  and  Marco  Polo,  and  wrote  an  “Essay  on 
Petrarch  and  his  Works.”  Died  in  1831. 

SeeTiPALDO,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Balder,  Ml'der,  or  Baldur,  bal'dur,  [from  balldr, 
“strong,”  “brave,”  “good,”*]  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
the  second  son  of  Odin,  often  designated  as  “ Balder  the 
Good,”  is  supposed  to  represent  the  brightness  of  the 
summer  sun.  He  is  very  beautiful,  and  makes  all  things 
bright  and  cheerful : hence  he  has  been  called  the 
Apollo  of  the  North.  He  is  the  comforter  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  is  beloved  by  all.  His  dwelling-place  is 
Breidablik,  (i.e.  “ widely  shining,”)  where  nothing  im- 
pure can  enter.  It  is  related  that  Balder  dreamed  one 
night  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  peril.  When  he 
told  his  dream,  the  gods  were  exceedingly  distressed,  and 
his  mother  Frigga  exacted  an  oath  from  all  things — from 
fire,  water,  iron,  stones,  from  beasts  and  birds  and  ven- 
omous reptiles — that  they  would  not  in  any  way  injure 
her  beloved  Balder.  But  from  the  mistletoe  she  exacted 
no  oath,  because  it  seemed  so  feeble  and  insignificant 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  a source  of  danger.  After 
she  had  thus  bound  all  nature,  as  she  supposed,  to  spare 
her  favourite  son,  the  gods  were  accustomed,  by  way  of 
sport,  to  have  Balder  stand  forth  while  they  shot  at  him 
with  their  bows  and  threw  stones  at  him,  to  all  which 
assaults  he  was  completely  invulnerable.  But  when 
Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  discovered  that  the  mistletoe  had 


* Grimm  supposes  that,  like  the  Lithuanian  baltas.  the  name  origin- 
ally signified  both  “white”  and  “good.” 
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.taken  no  oath  not  to  injure  Balder,  he  procured  the 
plant,  and  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  There  he 
found  the  blind  god  liodcr  standing  apart  by  himself. 
Loki  asked  him  why  he  did  not  throw  something  at  Bal- 
der as  well  as  the  rest.  “ Because  I am  blind,”  said  he, 
“ and  have  nothing  to  throw.”  “ Come,”  said  the 
tempter,  “ do  like  the  rest ; show  honour  to  Balder  by 
casting  this  trifle  at  him,  and  I will  direct  your  hand.” 
Hoder  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Balder,  pierced  through 
by  the  fatal  mistletoe,  fell  dead.  When  they  saw  what 
had  been  done,  all  the  gods  were  struck  speechless,  and 
became  paralyzed  with  astonishment  and  grief.  But 
after  a time  Hermod,  at  Frigga’s  desire,  visited  the  realm 
of  death,  riding  Odin’s  horse  Sleipnir.  Having  reached 
the  world  of  shades,  he  besought  Hela  to  release  Balder, 
so  greatly  beloved  by  all,  that  he  might  return  to  Asgard, 
(the  habitation  of  the  gods.)  Hela  answered  that  if  Bal- 
der was  indeed  so  universally  beloved  he  would  be  uni- 
versally lamented  ; and  if  it  came  to  pass  that  everything 
wept  for  him,  then  he  should  return  to  the  gods,  but  if 
anything  whatever  failed  to  weep,  he  must  remain  in  the 
realm  of  death.  Thereupon  the  zEsir  sent  messengers 
over  all  the  world,  entreating  all  things  to  weep  for  Bal- 
der. And  all  did  so — everything  animate  and  inanimate 
— until  the  messengers  came  to  a cavern  where  dwelt  a 
giant  hag  named  Thok,  (or  Thokt.)  She  answered  their 
request  with  jeers  : 

“Is  Balder  dead?  and  do  ye  come  for  tears? 

Thok  with  dry  eyes  will  weep  o’er  Balder’s  pyre. 

Weep  him  all  other  things,  it  weep  they  will — 

I weep  him  not:  let  Hela  keep  her  prey.”* 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  it  was  no  other  than  Loki 
himself  (see  Loki)  who  had  thus  assumed  the  form  of 
the  hag  Thok,  in  order  to  prevent  Balder’s  restoration 
to  life.  The  explanations  usually  given  of  the  myth  of 
Balder  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i.,  particularly  pp. 
185-6;  Keyser’s  “Religion  of  the  Northmen,”  pp.  144-5;  Mal- 
let’s “Northern  Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.,  Fables  xii.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix. ; 
Petersen’s  “ Nordisk  Mythologi.” 

Balderic,  baul'der-ik,  or  Baudry,  bo'dre,  [Fr.  pron. 
bo'dRe';  Lat.  Balderi'cus,]  a French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Meun-sur-Loire  about  1050,  was  created  Bishop  of  Dol 
in  1107.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Life  of  Robert  d’Ar- 
brissel,”  an  enlargement  of  “ Theudebode’s  History  of 
the  First  Crusade,”  and  a Latin  poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.  Died  in  1130. 

See  “Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,”  tome  viii. 

Balderic  or  Balderi'cus,  surnamed  Ru'beus,  or  the 
Red,  a French  chronicler  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
Bishop  of  Noyon  and  Tournay.  His  principal  work  is  a 
“ Chronicle  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  from  the  Reign  of 
Clovis  to  1090.”  Died  in  1097. 

Baldeschi.  See  Baldus,  (Angelo.) 

Baldi,  bAl'dee,  [Lat.  Bal'dus,]  a Florentine  physician, 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  College  di  Sapienza  at 
Rome,  was  employed  by  Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Inno- 
cent X.  Died  in  1645. 

Baldi,  (Bernardino,)  called  also  Baldi  d’Urbino 
— dooR-bee'no,  [in  French,  Baldi  d’Urbin — duR'bin',] 
abbot  of  Guastalla,  an  Italian  scholar,  celebrated  for 
profound  and  varied  learning,  born  at  Urbino  in  1553. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  classical  literature  at  Padua, 
where  Commandino  was  one  of  his  teachers.  Among 
his  works,  which  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred,  we  may 
mention  a “ History  of  Calvinism,”  “ Life  of  Federigo 
Commandino,”  a number  of  eclogues,  sonnets,  and  other 
poems,  and  a “ Chronicle  of  Mathematicians.”  He 
translated  the  “Automata”  of  Hero,  and  wrote  valuable 
commentaries  on  Vitruvius  and  the  “Mechanics”  of 
Aristotle,  (1621.)  He  also  prepared  vocabularies  of  the 
Turkish  and  Hungarian  languages,  and  translated  into 
Italian  the  Geography  of  Edrisi.  Died  at  Urbino  in  1617. 

See  Baffo,  “ Vita  di  Bernardino  Baldi;”  Isidoro  Grassi,  “Bal- 
dus redivivus  seu  B.  Baldi  Vita,”  Parma,  1717;  Irenbo  Aff6,  “Vita 
di  Monsignor  B.  Baldi  d’Urbino,”  1783. 

Baldi,  (Camii.lo,)  an  Italian  philosophical  writer,  born 
at  Bologna  about  1 547,  was  professor  of  logic  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1634. 


•See  the  fine  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold,  entitled  “ Balder  Dead,” 
which  is  itself  almost  an  epitome  of  Northern  mythology. 


Baldi,  (Giuskit’E,)  a Florentine  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a valuable  work 
on  mushrooms. 

Baldi,  (Lazarro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pistoia 
about  1623,  was  a pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  the  “ Repose  in  Egypt,”  and  an 
“Annunciation.”  Died  in  1703. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Baldi,  (Valentino,)  a painter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1744  ; died  in  1816. 

Baldi  deUbaldis,  bil'dee  di  oo-bil'dtss.,  (Pietro,) 
an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Perugia,  where  he  became  professor 
of  law.  Died  in  1400. 

See  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Baldi  d’Urbin.  See  Baldi,  (Bernardino.) 

Baldinger,  bil'ding-er,  (Ernst  Gottfried,)  an  emi- 
nent German  physician,  born  near  Erfurt  in  1738.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen  in  1773. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Blumenbach  and  Akermann. 
He  published,  besides  many  other  medical  and  botanical 
works,  a treatise  “On  the  Diseases  of  Soldiers,”  (1763.) 
Died  at  Marburg  in  1804. 

See  G.  F.  Creuzer,  “ Memoria  E.  G.  Baldingeri,”  1804. 

Baldini,  bil-dee'nee,  (Baccio,  bAt'cho,)  a Florentine 
engraver  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  originally  a gold- 
smith. He  executed,  among  other  prints,  a number  of 
illustrations  for  Dante.  He  was  the  contemporary,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil,  of  Finiguerra. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Baldini,  (Baccio,)  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  and 
first  physician  to  Cosimo  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
director  of  the  Laurentian  Library.  He  wrote  a “ Life 
of  Cosimo  I.,”  (1578,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1585. 

Baldini,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
physician,  born  near  Lake  Maggiore  about  1515 ; died  in 
1600. 

Baldini,  (Fra  Tiburzio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  Bo- 
logna, is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  1610. 

Baldini,  (Giovanni,)  a Florentine  painter,  lived  about 
1300,  and  was  the  master  of  Garofalo. 

Baldini,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  natural- 
ist and  priest,  born  at  Brescia  in  1677  ; died  in  1765. 

Baldinucci,  bil-de-noot'chee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian 
writer  on  art,  born  at  Florence  about  1624,  was  patron- 
ized by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  III.  He  published  an 
important  work  entitled  “Notices  of  the  Professors  of 
Design  (Painters)  from  Cimabue,  1260-1670,”  (“Notizie 
de’  Professori  del  Disegno,”  etc,  6 vols.  4to,  16S1-SS, 
4th  edition,  14  vols.,  1808,)  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  1696. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Baldit,  bil'de',  (Michel,)  a French  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wrote  “ Wonders  of  the  Waters  of 
Bagnols,”  (1651,)  and  other  works. 

Bfll'dock  or  Bau'dake,  de,  (Ralph,)  an  English  pre- 
late and  statesman  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  created 
Bishop  of  London  in  1304.  He  was  lord  chancellor  of 
England  for  a short  time  under  Edward  I.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a “ History  of  England,”  which  has  been 
lost.  Died  in  1314. 

See  " Biographic  Britannica.” 

Baldoviiietti,  Ml-do-ve-net'tee,  or  Balduinetti, 
Ml-doo-e-nSt'tee,  (Alessio,)  a Florentine  painter  and 
worker  in  mosaics,  bom  in  1424,  was  a pupil  of  Uccello, 
and  the  teacher  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  Died  in  1499. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Baldoviiii,  Ml-do-vec'nce,  (Francesco,)  a Floren- 
tine poet,  bom  in  1635,  was  the  author  of  a comic  idyl 
entitled  “The  Lament  of  Cecco  da  Varlungo,”  (1694,) 
which  is  very  popular  in  Italy.  Died  in  1716. 

See  Mazzi'chblu,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  Domenico  Maria 
Manni,  “Vita  del  priorc  dottorc  F.  Baldovini,”  1769. 

Baldovino.  See  Baldwin. 

Baldrighi,  Ml-dRee'gee,  (Giuseppe,)  a painter  of  the 
school  of  Parma,  born  at  Pavia  about  1 722 ; died  in 
1802. 

Balducci,  Ml-doot'chee,  (Francesco,)  a Sicilian  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  Palermo. 
His  lyrics  in  the  Sicilian  dialect  are  highly  esteemed,  and 


a,  c,  T,  6,  u,  y,  long;  A,  A,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  c,  T,  6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  far,  fill,  (At;  init;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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he  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  one  of  the  best  Anacre- 
ontic poets  of  Italy.  Died  at  Rome  in  1642. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Balducci,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, born  at  Pisa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Among  his  master-pieces  is  the  sculptured  shrine 
of  Saint  Peter  in  the  church  of  Saint  Eustorgio  at  Milan. 
He  was  living  in  1347. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Balducci,  (Giovanni,)  surnamed  Cosci,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Florence. 
Among  his  best  works  is  “The  Finding  of  the  Cross,” 
in  the  church  of  La  Crocetta.  He  painted  frescos  in 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Pistoia.  Died  at  Naples  in  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Balduin.  See  Baldwin,  (Thomas.) 

Balduiu,  bil'doo-een,  (Christian  Adolf,)  a Ger- 
man savant,  born  near  Meissen  in  1632,  was  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  “ Hermes  Curiosus,”  and  other  chemi- 
cal treatises.  Died  in  1682. 

Balduin,  (Friedrich,)  a German  Lutheran  writer, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1575,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Prague.  Died  in  1627. 

See  J.  G.  Neumann,  “ Programma  de  Vita  F.  Baldtiini,”  1709. 

Balduiuus.  See  Baldwin  and  Baudouin. 

Baldimg,  bdl'doong,  (Mans,)  sometimes  called  Griin, 
an  eminent  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at 
Gmiind,  in  Suabia,  about  1470.  His  works  include  his- 
torical pictures  and  portraits  ; among  the  latter  may  be 
named  those  of  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  His  “ Cru- 
cifixion,” in  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  is  ranked  among 
his  master-pieces.  He  was  a friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  to 
whom  he  is  considered  nearly  equal.  He  executed  a 
number  of  wood-cuts  and  copper-plates.  Died  about  1550. 

Baldus,  the  Latin  of  Baldi,  which  see. 

Bal'dus  or  Baldesclii,  bal-dSs'kee,  (Angelo,)  some- 
times called  Augelus  Baldus  de  Ubaldis,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  jurist,  born  at  Perugia  about  1325,  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  successively  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Padua.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  the 
New  Digests,”  “Lectures  on  the  Three  Books  of  Decre- 
tals,” and  other  legal  works  of  great  merit.  Died  in  1400. 

See  Savigny,  “Geschichte  des  Rbmischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.” 

Baldwin,  bauld'win,  [Fr.  Baudouin,  bod'wdN',  or 
Balduin,  btl'dwiN' ; Lat.  Baldui'nus;  It.  Baldo- 
vino,  bil-do-vee'no,]  first  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed 
Bras  de  Ff.r,  (“  Iron  Arm,”)  acquired  his  title  about  860 
a.d.  Having  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  King  of  France,  against  the  will  of  the  latter,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  Nicholas  I.,  at  the 
instigation  of  Charles.  He  afterwards  obtained  absolu- 
tion from  the  pope,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  who 
made  Flanders  a county.  Died  in  877. 

See  Le  Broussart,  “Memoires  sur  les  Baudouin,  Comtes  de 
Flandre,”  Brussels,  1820. 

Baldwin  II.,  Count  of  Flanders,  a son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  engaged  in  wars  against  Charles  the  Simple,  King 
of  France,  and  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris.  He  married  Alfrith, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  Died  in  918. 

Baldwin  III.,  Count  of  Flanders,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  began  to  reign  in  958.  He  died  about  1034. 

Baldwin  IV,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  THE 
Bearded,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  III.  He  in- 
creased his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Valenciennes, 
and  established  commercial  fairs  in  the  Flemish  cities. 
Died  in  1036. 

Baldwin  V,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  of  Lille, 
and  sometimes  le  D£honnaire,  (leh  dit'bo'neR',)  was 
the  son  of  Baldwin  IV.  He  obtained  by  conquest  several 
considerable  districts  in  Germany,  which  he  retained 
as  a fief  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  of 
France,  Count  Baldwin  became  guardian  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  gave  his  daughter  Ma- 
tilda in  marriage  to  William  of  Normandy,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  invasion  of  England.  Died  in  1067. 

Baldwin  VI,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  the  son  of 
Baldwin  V.,  and  was  surnamed  THE  Good,  and  also 
of  Mons.  He  assigned  the  county  of  Flanders  to  Ar- 
nold, his  eldest  son,  and  Hainault  to  Baldwin,  the  second 
son.  Died  in  1070. 


Baldwin  VII,  Count  of  Flanders,  surnamed  Hap- 
kin,  from  a kind  of  axe  used  in  the  execution  of  outlaws 
in  his  reign.  He  was  an  ally  of  Louis  le  Gros  of  France 
against  Flenry  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1119. 

Baldwin  VIII,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault, 
was  the  enemy  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  until  1192, 
when  he  was  reconciled  and  did  homage  to  him.  The 
counties  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  were  united  in  his 
reign.  Died  in  1195. 

See  Le  Broussart,  “ Memoires  sur  les  Baudouin,  Comtes  de 
Flandre.” 

Baldwin  IX,  [Gr.  Bu7rWnof;  Lat.  Baldui'nus,] 
son  of  the  preceding,  Count  of  Flanders,  afterwards 
Baldwin  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  born  in  1171. 
He  joined  the  fourth  crusade  in  1200,  and  on  arriving  at 
Zara  with  a fleet  commanded  by  Dandolo  was  solicited 
by  Alexius,  son  of  the  deposed  emperor  Isaac,  to  aid  in 
restoring  his  father  to  the  throne.  He  promised  them 
in  return  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and 
to  grant  them  pecuniary  assistance.  The  crusaders  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  usurper ; but,  the  people  being 
unwilling  to  perform  the  promises  of  Alexius,  hostilities 
broke  out  between  them,  and  after  a siege  of  three  months 
Constantinople  was  taken  in  1204,  and  Baldwin  elected 
emperor.  He  was  subsequently  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians  in  1205.  He  died  in  1206, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  tlu  Bas- Empire A.  Cahour,  “ Baudouin 
de  Constantinople,”  1850;  J.  J.  de  Smet,  “Mdmoire  historique  sur 
Baudouin  IX,”  1846. 

Baldwin  II,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  in  1217, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1228.  In  1261  his  capital  was  taken 
by  Michael  Palaiologus,  and  Baldwin  effected  his  escape  to 
Italy,  where  he  died.  He  was  a nephew  of  Baldwin  I. 

Baldwin  I,  [Fr.  Baudouin,  bod'w&N';  It.  Baldo- 
vtno,  bal-do-vee'no,]  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  a brother 
of  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  1096  on  the  first  crusade.  He  fought  with 
distinguished  bravery  against  the  infidels,  and,  being 
afterwards  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Edessa 
to  become  their  ruler,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Edessa.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Godfrey  in  1100  he 
succeeded  him  as  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  gained  import- 
ant victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  captured  Sidon,  Asca- 
lon,  Acre,  and  other  cities.  He  died  in  1 1 18.  Tasso,  in  his 
“Jerusalem  Delivered,”  has  finely  contrasted  the  charac- 
ter of  Baldwin  with  that  of  Godfrey,  and  represents  the 
former  as  actuated  wholly  by  ambitious  motives. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Le  Beau, 
“Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Baldwin  II,  surnamed  DU  Bourg,  (dii  booR,)  a cousin 
of  the  preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 1 18.  He  was 
engaged  in  numerous  wars  against  the  Arabs  and  Sara- 
cens. During  his  reign  the  military  orders  of  Saint  John 
and  the  Templars  were  established  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Land.  He  died  in  1131,  leaving  the  crown  tr 
his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou. 

See  Ordekicus  Vitalis,  “Historia.” 

Baldwin  III,  born  in  1130,  was  the  son  of  Foulques 
of  Anjou,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1142.  His  country  was 
invaded  in  1145  by  Zenghi,  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  who  took 
possession  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  fought  with  varying  suc- 
cess against  the  celebrated  Noor-ed-Deen,  (Noureddin,) 
son  of  Zenghi.  He  died  in  1163,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Amalric  or  Amaury. 

Baldwin  IV,  King  of  Jerusalem,  surnamed  the 
Leper,  born  in  1 160,  was  the  son  of  Amaury,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1174.  In  1182  he  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  famous  Saladin  near  Tiberias,  but  was  after- 
wards several  times  defeated  by  him.  He  died  in  1186, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Baldwin  V.,  who  died 
in  childhood  about  1187. 

See  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.” 

Bdld'win,  (Thomas,)  surnamed  Devo'nius,  (i.e.  “of 
Devonshire,”)  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Exeter,  Devon- 
shire, about  1150,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury, ( 1 184.)  I laving  crowned 
Richard  I.  in  1189,  he  accompanied  him  the  following  year 
to  the  Holy  Land,  but  died  at  Acre  soon  after  his  arrival. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 


(SOf^Sce  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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B&ld'win,  (Abraham,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1754.  Having  removed  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  Congress  in  1786, 
and  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia in  1799.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Joel  Barlow. 
Died  in  1807. 

Baldwin,  (Henry,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  several  times  elected  to  Congress. 
Pie  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  1830.  Died  in  1844. 

Baldwin,  (Roger  Sherman,)  a United  States  Sena- 
tor, born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1793.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1811.  In  1844  he  was  elected  by 
the  Whig  party  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1845.  From  1847  to  1851  he  was  a United  States 
Senator.  In  1841  Governor  Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self as  associate  counsel  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the 
famous  African  Amistad  trial  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1863. 

Baldwin,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  divine, 
born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  in  1790. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  establishing  Waterville 
College,  Maine,  also  Columbia  College,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Dr.  Baldwin  was  author  of  a work  in 
defence  of  the  religious  views  of  the  Baptists,  and  of 
numerous  published  sermons.  Died  in  1825. 

Baldwin,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  moralist, 
published  a “Treatise  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1549,)  and 
was  one  of  the  authors  or  editors  of  a “ Mirror  for  Magis- 
trate^.” Died  about  1564. 

Bale,  [Lat.  Bal/E'us,]  (John,)  a learned  prelate  and 
biographical  writer,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1495.  Being  per- 
secuted on  account  of  his  conversion  to  Protestantism, 
he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  After  his  return  he  was  created  in 
1552  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  He  was  again  obliged 
to  leave  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  resided 
in  Switzerland  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  “ Catalogue  of  the  Il- 
lustrious Writers  of  Great  Britain,”  (in  Latin.)  He  also 
wrote  a number  of  dramatic  pieces  on  religious  subjects, 
and  several  theological  treatises.  His  severe  attacks  on 
the  Catholics  have  caused  his  writings  to  be  prohibited 
by  that  church.  Died  in  1563. 

See  Tanner,  “ Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibernica;”  Pitseus,  “De 
Scriptoribus  Anglias.” 

Bale,  (Robert,)  a Catholic  theologian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Norwich.  Died 
in  1503. 

Balechou,  bf'li'shoo',  (Jean  Joseph  Nicolas,)  a 
celebrated  French  engraver,  born  at  Arles  in  1715.  His 
full-length  portrait  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  is 
esteemed  a master-piece  of  its  kind.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “The  Calm”  and  “The  Tempest,”  after  Ver- 
net,  and  “ Saint  Genevieve,”  after  Vanloo.  Died  in  1765. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Balen,  van,  vtn  bi'len,  or  Ballen,  bil'len,  (Hen- 
drik,) an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1560,  was  a pupil  of  Adam  van  Oort,  and  excelled  both 
in  design  and  colouring.  Plis  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  “Saint 
John  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  “Festival  of  the  Gods,” 
arc  among  his  master-pieces.  He  numbered  among  his 
scholars  Van  Dyck  and  Snyders.  Died  in  1632. 

His  son  John,  born  in  161 1,  was  a painter.  Died  after 
1650. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Pcintres  Flamands.” 

Bales,  balz,  (Peter,)  a celebrated  English  calligrapher, 
born  in  London  in  1547.  It  is  related  by  Evelyn  that  he 
wrote  within  the  circle  of  a penny  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Decalogue,  the  Creed,  two  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name, 
motto,  and  date.  Died  in  1610. 

See  “Biograpliia  Britannica." 

Balestra,  bi-lAs'tRi,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Verona  in  1666,  was  a pupil  of  Carlo 
Maratta.  His  “Defeat  of  the  Giants”  gained  a prize 
from  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  His  “ Saint  Theresa” 


and  “ Descent  from  the  Cross”  are  also  esteemed  mas- 
ter-pieces. Died  in  1740. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.’* 

Baley.  See  Bailey,  (Walter.) 

Balfe,  bllf,  (Michael  William,)  an  eminent  musi- 
cian and  composer,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He 
performed  on  the  violin  in  his  youth,  and  went  to  Italy 
about  1825,  after  which  he  produced  many  operas,  and 
became  distinguished  as  a singer.  Among  nis  operas  are 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  “The  Daughter  of  Saint  Mark,”  “The 
Bohemian  Girl,”  which  had  a great  success,  “The  Maid 
of  Honour,"  and  “ The  Rose  of  Castile.”  Died  in  1870. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Gene  rale.” 

Balfour,  bil'foor  or  bil'fur,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish 
litterateur , born  in  Forfarshire  in  1767,  was  the  author  of 
novels  entitled  “Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,” 
and  “ The  Foundling  of  Glenthorn,”  (1823.)  He  also 
published  a volume  of  poems,  and  contributed  to  ti  e 
“ Edinburgh  Review.”  Died  in  1829. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balfour,  (Andrew,)  a Scottish  naturalist  of  the  ec 
teenth  century,  founded  at  Edinburgh  a botanical  garden 
and  museum.  The  “ Balfouria,”  a genus  of  Australian 
plants,  was  named  in  his  honour. 

Balfour,  (Francis,)  a Scottish  physician  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Edinburgh.  He  resided 
many  years  in  Calcutta,  and  published  a treatise  “On 
the  Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Fevers,”  (1784,)  and  seve- 
ral works  on  the  diseases  of  hot  climates. 

Balfour,  (Francis  Maitland,)  an  English  biolo- 
gist of  great  promise,  born  in  1851  ; died  in  July,  1882. 
He  was  professor  of  animal  morphology  at  Cambridge. 

Balfour,  (Sir  James,)  a Scottish  courtier  and  intriguer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  a lord  of  session 
about  1563,  and  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  agrinst 
Damley.  In  1567  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  he  afterwards  deli- 
vered to  her  enemies.  He  became  in  1568  a partisan  of 
Regent  Murray,  who  promoted  him  to  ihe  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session  ; but  he  soon  deserted 
to  the  party  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  attainted  by  Par- 
liament in  1571.  He  betrayed  all  parties  in  turn,  and 
was  accessory  to  the  destruction  of  the  Regent  Morton  in 
1581  Died  in  1583. 

Balfour,  (Sir  James,)  a Scottish  antiquary  and  annal- 
ist. He  wrote  some  treatises  on  heraldry,  and  a brief 
history  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  which  remained  in 
manuscript  until  1824.  Died  in  1657. 

Balfour,  (John  Blair,)  a Scotch  lawyer,  born  in 
1837.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  in  1S81. 

Balfour,  (John  Hutton,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Brit- 
ish botanist  and  physician,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1808,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hooker  as  professor  of  botany 
at  Glasgow  about  1840.  He  published  a “ Manual  of 
Botany,”  (1849,)  and  a valuable  “Class-Book  of  Botany,” 
(1852.)  He  also  wrote  the  articles  on  Botany  for  the 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  (8th  edition.)  In  1845  he 
succeeded  Professor  Graham  in  the  chair  of  botany  and 
medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Since  1870  he  has  published 
several  works  on  botany. 

Balfour  of  Pilrig,  (James,)  a Scottish  jurist  and  phi- 
losophical writer,  bom  near  Edinburgh  about  1705,  was 
appointed  in  1754  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that 
city.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Philosophical  Essays,” 
(1768,)  and  two  treatises  against  Hume.  Died  in  1795. 

Balfour,  (Robert,)  a learned  Scottish  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  profoundly  versed  in  mathe- 
matics and  ancient  languages.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  and  edited  the  works  of  Cleomedes. 

Sec  Chambers,  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balfour,  (Walter,)  a prominent  Universalist  minis- 
ter, born  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1776,  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  1852. 

Balguy,  baul'gc,  (?)  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Sheffield  in  1686,  became  in  1729  vicar  of  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Brief  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity,”  (1730.) 
“ Letter  to  a Deist  concerning  the  Beauty  and  fixccllence 
of  Moral  Virtue,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1 74S. 


See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 
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Balguy,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1716,  became  vicar  of  Alton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1771.  He  published  “Discourses  on  Various 
Subjects,”  and  “Divine  Benevolence  asserted  and  vin- 
dicated from  the  Reflections  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Skeptics,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1795. 

Bal'I  or  Beli,  written  also  Baly,  [Hindoo  pron.  bul'1,1 
called  also  Mah&bali,  ma-hi'ba-IT,  (/>.  the  “great  Bali,”) 
(Indian  Myth.,)  the  name  of  a mighty  prince,  who,  though 
generally  virtuous,  was  so  elated  with  his  great  power 
that  he  omitted  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and  offerings 
to  the  gods.  To  humble  and  punish  him,  Vishnu  took 
the  form  of  a pitiful  dwarf,  (see  Vamana,)  and,  presenting 
himself  before  Bali,  asked  as  a boon  as  much  land  or 
territory  as  he  could  pass  over  in  three  steps.  The  in- 
cautious monarch  unhesitatingly  granted  and  ratified  the 
request.  Thereupon  Vishnu  revealed  himself  in  his  true 
character,  and  with  two  steps  deprived  Bali  of  earth  and 
heaven,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  virtues,  left  him 
Ratal  a,  or  the  Lower  World.  As  king  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, Bali  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Yama, 
the  god  of  justice  and  judge  of  departed  spirits. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Balicour,  bt'le'kooR',  (Marguerite  TufsRfesE,)  a 
popular  French  actress,  born  about  1700;  died  in  1743. 

Balin,  bi'l&N',  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Vesoul  about  1570,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“ History  of  the  War  in  Flanders  under  Ambrosio  Spi- 
nola,”  (1609.) 

Ba'U-ol  or  Bal'll-ol,  (Edward,)  son  of  John  Baliol 
the  rival  of  Bruce,  entered  Scotland  in  1332,  and,  having 
with  the  aid  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Scots,  was  crowned  king  of 
that  country,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  the  dignity 
in  less  than  three  months.  With  the  assistance  of  Eel- 
ward,  he  was  victorious  in  1333  at  Halidon  Hill ; but,  the 
English  king  having  crossed  over  into  France,  the  cause 
of  Baliol  declined,  and  David  Bruce  became  king.  Died 
in  1363. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

BaTI-ol  or  Bal'll-ol,  [Fr.  Bailleul,  old  French  pron. 
bil'yul',]  (John,)  an  English  baron  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  patronized  by  Henry  III.,  whose  cause  he 
espoused  against  the  revolted  barons.  Having  married 
the  Scottish  princess  Dervorgill,  he  became  the  father 
of  the  Baliol  who  disputed  the  crown  of  Scotland  with 
Bruce.  He  made  arrangements  for  founding  the  col- 
lege at  Oxford  called  by  his  name,  but,  dying  before  they 
were  completed,  it  was  founded  by  his  widow.  Died  in 
1269. 

BaTI-ol  or  Bal'll-ol,  de,  [Fr.  Bailleul,]  (John,) 
Lord  of  Galloway,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1 259,  is  celebrated  as  the  rival  of  Bruce  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret,  granddaughter  of 
Alexander  III.,  the  succession  was  disputed  between 
Robert  Bruce,  John  Hastings,  and  John  Baliol,  the  near- 
est relatives  of  the  deceased  king.  The  case  was  referred 
to  Edward  I.  of  England  as  arbiter,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Baliol,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  homage  to  the 
King  of  England  for  his  crown.  His  coronation  took 
place  at  Scone,  in  1292.  During  his  short  reign  he  was 
called  King  John.  He  soon  repented  of  his  oath  to 
Edward,  and,  renouncing  his  allegiance,  marched  against 
the  king,  who  had  invaded  Scotland.  Baliol’s  army  was 
signally  defeated,  and  he  himself,  being  made  prisoner, 
resigned  to  the  English  king  his  title  to  the  crown.  After 
several  years  of  confinement,  he  retired  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  1314. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xix.,  xx.; 
I.INCARD,  “History  of  England Chambers,  “Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Ba-lis'ta,  a Roman  commander,  was  prefect  of  the 
prastorians  under  Valerian.  When  the  emperor  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  260,  Balista  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death 
in  264  a.d.,  by  order  of  Odenatus,  King  of  Palmyra. 

Balk,  bilk,  (Daniel  Georg,)  a German  physician, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1764,  was  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Dorpat.  He  wrote  a poem  entitled 
“ Human  Grandeur,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1826. 


Bail,  (Sir  Alexander  John,)  a distinguished  naval 
officer,  was  a native  of  Gloucestershire.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1798  commanded  the 
Alexander  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  bravery.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  Malta.  Coleridge,  in  his  publication  en- 
titled “The  Friend,”  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Died  in  1809. 

Ball,  (John,)  an  English  preacher,  who  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  and 
was  executed  in  the  same  year  at  Coventry,  with  a num- 
ber of  his  fanatical  companions. 

Ball,  (John,)  an  English  Calvinistic  divine,  born  near 
Woodstock  in  1585.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Treatise 
on  Faith,”  and  a “ Treatise  containing  all  the  principal 
Grounds  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  The  latter  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  piety  and  learning  of  Ball  are  highly 
commended  by  Fuller  and  Baxter.  Died  in  1640. 

Ball,  (John  Thomas,)  an  Irish  lawyer,  born  in  1815. 
He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  (Con- 
servative) member  for  Dublin  University  in  1868,  became 
attorney-general  for  Ireland  in  the  same  year,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  1875.  He  was 
elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin  in 
1880. 

Ball,  (Robert,)  an  Irish  naturalist,  born  in  the  county 
of  Cork  in  1802,  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  and  director  of  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Died  in  1857. 

Ball,  (Robert  Stawell,)  an  Irish  astronomer, 
born  in  1840.  He  became  astronomer-royal  for  Ireland 
in  1874. 

Ballabene,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Rome  about  1730.  His  principal  work  is  a mass  of 
forty-eight  notes.  Died  in  1800. 

Ballanche,  (Pierre  Simon,)  a French  philosopher 
and  writer  on  social  reform,  born  at  Lyons  in  1776. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  an  “ Essay  on  Social 
Palingenesis,”  “The  Vision  of  Hebal,”  and  two  historic 
prose  poems,  entitled  “Antigone”  and  “Orpheus.” 
He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  Madame  Recamier, 
Nodier,  and  other  celebrated  writers.  Died  in  1847. 

Ballantine,  (William,)  an  English  lawyer,  born 
in  1814.  He  was  made  a sergeant-at-law  ir.  1856.  He 
has  published  a volume  of  “ Experiences  of  a Barrister’s 
Lite,”  which  has  run  through  several  editions.  Quite 
recently  he  attempted  a lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
States. 

Ballan-tyne,  (James,)  a Scottish  printer  and  jour- 
nalist, born  at  Kelso  in  1772.  He  was  a schoolfellow 
and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Having  removed  in 
1799  to  Edinburgh,  he  established  a printing-house,  from 
which  he  issued  in  1802-3  Scott’s  “Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.”  He  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  print  the  various  works  of  that  celebrated  writer, 
and  shared  in  his  failure  in  1826.  He  was  also  editor 
and  proprietor  ol  the  “Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.” 
Died  in  1833. 

Ballantyne,  (John,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Kelso  in  1774,  was  for  a time  clerk  in  the  publishing- 
house  of  Ballantyne  & Company,  of  which  he  became 
nominal  head  in  1808.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit 
and  humour,  and  is  said  by  Lockhart  to  have  surpassed 
the  comedian  Mathews  as  a mimic.  Died  in  1821. 

Ballard.  See  Balard,  (Antoine.) 

Bal'lard,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Glou- 
cestershire, published  in  1752  a popular  work  entitled 
“ Memoirs  of  British  Ladies  celebrated  for  their  Writings 
or  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  Arts,  or  Sciences.” 
Died  in  1755. 

Ballard,  (Volant  Vashon,)  an  English  naval  com- 
mander, born  about  1774,  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Vancouver  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  He 
afterwards  had  a share  in  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
was  made  rear-admiral  in  1825.  Died  in  1833. 

Ballarini,  bll-lfi-rec'nce,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic and  writer,  born  at  Novara;  died  in  1558. 

Ballarini,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1712;  died  after  1782. 
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Balle,  bil'leh,  (Nikolai  Edinger — ii'ding-er,)  a Dan- 
ish theologian,  born  on  the  island  of  Laaland  in  1744. 
He  became  successively  professor  of  theology  at  Copen- 
hagen, (1772,)  court  preacher,  (1774,)  and  Bishop  of  See- 
land,  (1783.)  He  published  a “ Manual  of  Religion,” 
“ Theological  Theses,”  ( 1 776,)  and  other  esteemed  works. 
Died  in  1816. 

Ballenden  or  Ballanden.  See  Bellenden. 

Ballenstedt,  bil'len-stfit',  (Johann  Georg  Justus,) 
a German  theologian,  born  at  Schbningen  in  1756,  was 
the  author  of  a valuable  geological  work  entitled  “ The 
Primitive  World,”  (“Die  Urwelt.”)  He  was  pastor  at 
Pabstorf  in  Prussia. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

BaUerini,  Ml-li-ree'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Verona  in  1698;  died  about  1760. 

Ballester,  Ml-ySs-taiR',  (?)  or  Balester,  ba-lfs-taiit', 
(Joaquin,)  a Spanish  engraver,  born  about  1750.  He 
executed  a number  of  the  plates  for  Yriarte’s  work  on 
Music;  also  the  engravings  for  the  splendid  edition 
of  “Don  Quixote”  published  at  Madrid  in  1780.  Died 
in  1795. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ballesteros,  bil-ySs-ta/ros,  (Don  Francisco,)  a 
Spanish  general,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1770,  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1795. 
He  was  for  a short  time  minister  of  war  under  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

Ballesteros,  (Luis  Lopez,)  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Galicia  in  1778,  succeeded  Garay  as  minister 
of  finance  in  1825. 

Ballet,  bi'LY,  (Franqois,)  a French  theologian,  who 
wrote  a “ History  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Tem- 
ples,” (1760.) 

Ballexserd,  bt'lek'sairt',  (Jacques,)  a Swiss  physi- 
cian, born  at  Geneva  in  1726.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“ Dissertation  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children,” 
(1762,)  which  obtained  a prize  from  the  Academy  of 
Haarlem.  Died  in  1774. 

Balleydier,  bt'li'de-i',  (Alphonse,)  a French  his- 
torical writer,  born  at  liyons  in  1820,  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,”  (2  vols.,  1853.) 

Balleydier,  (C.  J.  C.,)  a French  officer,  born  at 
Annecy  in  1762,  served  with  distinction  in  Holland  and 
Prussia.  Died  in  1807. 

Balli,  bil'lee,  (Antonio,)  the  Elder,  an  Italian  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Trapani ; died  in  1591. 

Balli,  (Antonio,)  the  Younger,  a nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  judge  of  the  royal  court  of  Palermo. 

Balli,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian,  who  was  the  author  of 
“ Sicilian  Songs,”  and  a poem  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
entitled  “ Palermo  Liberate, ” 1612.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Balli,  (Giuseppe.)  See  Ballo. 

Balliani,  bil-le-i'nee,  (Giambattista,)  a learned 
Genoese  senator,  born  in  1 586,  was  the  author  of  a valu- 
able treatise  “On  the  Natural  Motions  of  Heavenly 
Bodies.”  Died  in  1666. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori d’ltalia.” 

Balliere  de  Laisement,  bi'le-aiR'  d?h  l&z'mSN', 
(Charles  Louis  Denis,)  a Frencl ^~iutirateur  and  writer 
on  music,  born  in  Paris  in  1729;  died  in  1800. 

Balliu,  Ii.TIAn',  (Claude,)  a celebrated  French  gold- 
smith, born  in  Paris  in  1615,  executed  a number  of  ex- 
quisite works  in  gold  and  silver  for  Cardinal  Richelieu 
and  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1678. 

Sec  Lk  15 as,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddiquc  de  la  France." 

Ballin,  (Claude,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
highly  distinguished  in  the  same  department  of  art. 

Ballmeri,  bil-le-na'ree,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  about  1580,  was  a pupil  of  Cigoli. 

Balling,  bil'ling,  (Emanuel,)  a Danish  novelist,  born 
in  1 743  ; died  in  1 795. 

Bal'liu-getll',  (George,)  professor  of  military  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  born  at  that  city  in  1786. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Outlines  of  Military  Surgery,” 
" Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  European  Troops  in 
India,”  and  other  medical  works.  Died  in  1855. 

Balliol.  See  Bai.iol. 
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Ballo,  bil'lo,  or  Balli,  bil'lee,  (GlOiEm,)  an  Julian 
priest  and  savant,  born  at  Palermo  in  1567 ; died  at  Pa- 
dua in  1640. 

Balloia,  bi'lwi',  (Louis  Joseph  Philippe,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Perigueux  in  1778,  founded,  in  1802,  the 
“ Annales  de  Statistique.”  Died  in  1803. 

Ballon,  de,  deh  bslds',  (Djuise  Blanche  Th t 
Ferrucard — pArii'kin',)  a French  nun,  born  in  Savoy 
in  1591,  founded,  in  the  convent  of  Annecy,  the  sister- 
hood of  the  reformed  Bernardinos.  Died  in  1668.  Her 
“Religious  Works”  were  published  in  1700. 

Ballonius.  See  Baillou. 

Ballou,  bal-loo',  (Hosea,)  an  eminent  American 
preacher  and  controversialist,  the  author  or  founder  of 
“ Universalism”  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  this  term, 
was  born  in  Richmond,  New  Hampshire,  April  30, 1771. 
After  he  had  laboured  many  years  in  different  parts  of 
New  England,  he  settled  at  Boston  in  1817.  He  pub- 
lished several  theological  works,  among  which  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  is,  perhaps,  his  “Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.”  In  1819  he  estab- 
lished the  “ Universalist  Magazine,”  the  first  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  Universalism  ever 
published,  and  in  1831,  in  connection  with  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  “ Uni- 
versalist Expositor,”  now  known  as  the  “Universalist 
Quarterly  Review.”  The  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Bal- 
lou in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  that  known  as 
“ Restorationism,”  which  teaches  that  all  souls  will  ulti- 
mately be  saved,  after  undergoing,  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period,  punishment  designed  simply  for  their  purification 
and  preparation  for  a higher  state  of  happiness ; but  in 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  taught  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  punishment  whatever  in  a future  state  of  ex- 
istence, but  that  the  wicked  receive  their  full  punishment 
in  this  world,  and  that  all  men  will  be  saved  without  ex- 
ception, whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  or  crimes  1 •{ 
their  earthly  life.  His  biography  has  been  published  by 
his  son,  M.  M.  Ballou,  and  in  three  volumes  i2mo  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  Died  in  1852.  (See  Mur- 
ray, John.) 

Bally,  bt'le',  (Victor,)  a French  physician,  bom  at 
Beaurepaire,  published  a treatise  “On  the  Typhus  Fever 
of  America,”  (1814,)  and  “ History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in 
Spain  in  1821.” 

See  Qu£rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bal'mer,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  theologian,  bom  in 
Roxburghshire  in  1787.  He  preached  at  Berwick  lor 
many  years,  and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
United  Secession  (or  Presbyterian)  Church  in  1834.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  for  talent  and  moral  worth.  Died 
in  1S44.  His  “Academical  Lectures  and  Pulpit  Dis- 
courses” were  published  in  two  volumes,  1S45. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Balmes,  bil-m&s'  written  also  Balmis.  (Francisco 
Xavier,)  surgeon  to  the  Spanish  court,  introduced  vac- 
cination into  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  1S03,  and  sulrse- 
quently  into  the  Canary  and  Philippine  Islands  and  China. 

Balmes,  (Jaime  Lucio,)  an  eminent  Spanish  theolo- 
gian and  philosopher,  born  at  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  in  1S10. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Political  Considerations  on  the 
Situation  of  Spain,”  (1S40,)  and  “Protestantism  com- 
pared with  Catholicism  in  its  Relations  to  European 
Civilization,”  (3  vols.,  1S48.)  The  latter,  esteemed  his 
ablest  work,  was  written  in  reply  to  Guizot.  His  “Filo- 
sofia  fundamental”  was  translated  into  English.  Died 
in  1848. 

See  Antonio  Solek,  “ Biografia  del  D.  J.  Balmes,’’  1S50;  Garcia 
dr  los  Santos  “Vida  de  Balm6s,”  184S ; Blanche  B affin,  “J. 
Balmes,  sa  Vic  ct  scs  Ouvrages,”  Paris  *849,  and  a German  version 
of  the  same,  by  Kakkrk,  185a. 

Balnaves,  b;\l-nav'?ss,  or  Balnav'is,  (Henry,) 
surnamed  of  Halhill,  a Scottish  statesman  and  Prot- 
estant writer,  born  in  Fifeshire.  lie  became  in  153S  011c 
of  the  lords  of  session,  and  secretary  of  state  under  the 
regent  Arran  in  1543.  In  this  post  he  promoted  the 
passing  of  Lord  Maxwell’s  act  for  allowing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Being  accused  of 
sharing  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beatoun,  he 
was  imprisoned,  together  with  Knox  and  other  reformers, 
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at  Rouen,  in  France,  where  he  wrote  his  “ Confession  of 
Faith.”  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed 
in  1563  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  “Book 
of  Discipline.”  Died  in  1571. 

See  Mackenzie,  “Livesof  Scottish  Writers  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Balog,  bi-log,  or  Balogh,  (JAnos,)  a Hungarian  states- 
man, born  in  1800,  defended  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  nobility,  in  the  Diet  of  1825.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  patriots  in  1849,  he  escaped  with  Kossuth 
into  Turkey. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Baloufeau,  bi'loo'fo',  or  Balouffeteau,  bt'looffto', 
(Jacques,)  a French  adventurer  and  impostor,  born  at 
Saint-Jean-d’Angely.  After  having, under  assumed  names, 
married  many  women  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
obtained  two  hundred  crowns  from  the  King  of  France 
as  a reward  for  revealing  a pretended  conspiracy,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the  English  govern- 
ment for  a similar  service.  Fie  was  at  last  arrested  in 
France  and  executed  in  1627. 

Balsamina,  bdl-sl-mee/nii,  (Camilla,)  an  Italian  vo- 
calist, born  at  Milan,  was  prima  donna  at  the  court  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  in  1807.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Fetis,  “Biogniphie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Balsamo,  (Giuseppe.)  See  Cagliostro. 

Balsamo,  bSl'si-mo,  (Paolo,)  a distinguished  agri- 
culturist and  writer,  born  at  Termini,  in  Sicily,  in  1763. 
He  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  Palermo,  and  trans- 
lated into  Italian  Arthur  Young’s  “Pleasures  of  Agri- 
culture.” Died  in  1818. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografiadegli  Italiani  ilhistri.” 

BaEsa-mo  or  BaFsa-mon,  (Theodore,)  a Greek 
prelate,  who  became  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  1186.  He 
wrote  a “ Commentary  on  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Seven  CEcumenic  Councils.”  Died  in  1204. 

BdPsliam,  written  also  Belesale,  de,  (PIugh,)  an 
English  prelate,  and  founder  of  Saint  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  became,  in  1257, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Died  in  1286. 

Baltacchlni,  bil-tik-kee'nee,  (Michele,)  an  Italian 
philosopher,  born  in  Naples  in  1803.  He  published, 
liesides  other  works,  a “Ilistory  of  Masaniello,”  {1834,) 
and  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Campanella,”  (1840-43.) 

Baltadschi  or  Baltadji.  See  Baltajee. 

Baltajee  (Baltaji,  Baltadji,  or  Baltadschi)  Mo- 
hammed, bil-tPjee  mo-him'med,  a Turkish  states- 
man and  commander,  rose  to  be  grand  vizier  under  Ah- 
med III.  He  was  appointed  in  1710  to  command  the 
Turkish  forces  acting  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
against  the  Russians.  After  gaining  a decided  victory 
over  the  enemy,  he  was  induced  by  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine to  sign  a treaty,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages 
he  had  won,  and  gave  great  offence  to  Charles.  Died 
in  1712. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Histoire  de  l’Etnpire  Ottoman Voltaire, 
“ Histoire  de  Charles  XII.” 

Baltard,  btl'tlR', (Louis  Pierre,)  a celebrated  French 
architect  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  He  fur- 
nished the  design  for  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  Lyons,  and 
constructed  the  chapels  for  the  houses  of  detention  of 
Saint-Lazare  and  Sainte-Pelagie.  Among  his  engravings 
we  may  name  “Paris  and  its  Monuments,”  (1803,)  and 
“Saint  John  baptizing  on  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan,” 
after  Poussin.  Died  in  1846. 

See  J.  M.  Dalgabio,  “Eloge  historique  de  M.  Baltard,”  1846. 

Baltard,  (Victor,)  a French  architect,  born  in  Paris 
in  1805,  published  in  1847  a “Monography  of  the  Villa 
M'-dicis.”  Died  in  1874. 

Baltazarini,  bil-tid-zi-ree'nee,  called  also  Beau- 
joy  eulx,  bo'zhw&'yuh',  an  Italian  musician,  who  was 
a favourite  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Balten,  or  Baltens.  See  Balton. 

Balthasar,  the  French  for  Belshazzar,  which  see. 

Balthasar,  btl'tt'ztR',  (Christophe,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Villeneuve-le-Roi  in  1588,  was  royal  advocate  at 
Auxerre.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  Usurpations  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  upon  the  Crown  of  France.”  Died 
in  1670. 

Balthasar,  (Joseph  Antoine  Ffll.ix,)  a Swiss  jurist, 


born  at  Lucerne  in  1737,  contributed  several  articles  on 
Swiss  history  to  Plaller’s  “ Bibliotheca  Helvetica,”  and 
wrote  a “Defence  of  William  Tell.”  Died  in  1810. 

Balthasar,  Ml'ti-zaR,  or  Balthazari,  b&l-tii-tsa'ree, 
(Theodor,)  a German  savant,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Erlangen,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
solar  microscope,  of  which  he  published  a description, 
(1710.)  This  invention  is  attributed  by  some  to  Lieber- 
kiihn. 

See  Fischer,  “ Geschichte  der  Physik.” 

Balthasar,  von,  fon  bdl'ti-zaR,  (Augustin,)  a Ger- 
man jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Greifswalde  in  1701 ; died 
in  1779. 

Baltimore,  (Lord.)  See  Calvert,  (George.) 

Balton,  Ml'ton,  Baltens,  or  Balten,  hSl't^N',  (Pe- 
ter,) a Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1540.  He 
painted  in  the  style  of  Breughel,  and  his  miniature  land- 
scapes and  historical  pieces  are  highly  esteemed.  Died 
in  1579. 

See  Fiorillo,  “ Geschichte  der  Malerei.” 

Baltus,  bitl'tus',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  at  Metz  in  1667,  wrote  a reply  to  Fontenelle’s 
“ History  of  Oracles,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 743. 

Baltzar,  Mlt'sar,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated  German 
violinist,  who  in  1658  visited  London,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  concerts  by  Charles  II.  Died  in  1663. 

See  Burney,  “ General  History  of  Music.” 

Balue,  de  la,  deh  It  bi'liP,  (Jean,)  a French  cardinal, 
born  at  Poitiers  in  1422,  was  a favourite  of  Louis  XI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  prime 
minister.  For  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  “Pragmatic 
Sanction”  he  was  made  a cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  II.  in 
1467.  After  having  been  for  many  years  the  instigator 
and  partner  of  his  sovereign’s  tyranny  and  vices,  he  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a quarrel  between  Louis  and  his 
brother.  For  this  crime  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  king 
in  an  iron  cage  for  eleven  years.  He  was  released  in 
1480,  on  the  intercession  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  protector  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
and  obtained  other  high  preferments  from  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Died  in  1491. 

See  Aubery,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Baluffi,  bi-loof'fee,  (Cajetano,)  an  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic, resided  many  years  in  New  Granada,  and  published 
in  1848  a “ Religious  History  of  America.” 

Baluze,  bt'liiz',  (Etienne,)  a French  historian,  born 
at  Tulle  in  1630,  was  charged  by  Colbert  with  the  care 
of  his  library,  and  afterwards  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Royal  College  by  Louis  XIV.  He  published  in  1709 
his  “ History  of  the  House  of  Auvergne,”  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  family  of  Bouillon  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Guienne,  and,  consequently,  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  French  crown.  This  work  gave 
great  offence  to  the  king,  who  caused  it  to  be  suppressed, 
the  author  exiled,  and  his  estates  confiscated.  Baluze 
also  wrote  the  “Lives  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,”  (1693.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1718. 

See  “Vie  de  Baluze,  parlui-meme,  continude  par  Martin;”  J.  B. 
V itr Ac,  “filoge  de  Baluze,”  1777. 

Balzac,  bil'zik',  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  in  Paris,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  1798,  and  contributed  valuable  architectural  designs 
to  the  Description  of  Egypt  afterwards  published  by 
the  government.  Died  in  1820. 

See  QuiIrari),  “La  France  I.itteraire.” 

Balzac,  de,  deh  btl'ztk',  (Honors, ) a celebrated 
French  novelist,  born  at  Tours  in  May,  1799.  He  pub- 
lished in  1822  a series  of  tales,  under  the  names  of  Horace 
de  Saint- Aubin  and  other  pseudonyms,  and  in  1829 
brought  out,  in  his  own  name,  a historical  romance  en- 
titled “The  Last  Chouan,”  (“Le  dernier  Chouan.”) 
His  next  works,  the  “ Physiologie  du  Mariage,”  dricl 
“ La  Peau  de  Chagrin,”  were  very  successful,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  a series  of  novels  and  tales  entitled 
“ Comedic  humaine,”  intended  to  delineate  every  phase 
of  French  society.  Among  the  most  popular  of  these 
may  be  named  “ Le  Pere  Goriot,”  “ Eugenie  Grandct,” 
and  “Balthasar  Claes.”  In  1848  Balzac  married  the 
Countess  Hanska,  a Polish  lady  to  whom  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  novel  of  “ Seraphita.”  He  died  in  Paris  in 
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August,  1850,  and  a glowing  eulogy  was  pronounced 
over  his  grave  by  Victor  Hugo.  Balzac’s  works  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  France,  and  have  been  translated 
into  the  principal  European  languages.  lie  had  great 
acuteness  of  observation  and  brilliant  fancy ; but  his  de- 
lineations are  often  unnatural  and  extravagant,  and  his 
writings  are  deficient  in  moral  elevation. 

See  Gustave  Desnoiresterres,  “Vie  de  Honors  de  Balzac;” 
Louis  de  Lom^nie,  “Notice  sur  H.  de  Balzac,”  1842;  George 
Sand,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  H.  de  Balzac,”  8vo,  1853:  A.  Bas- 
chet,  “ H.  de  Balzac,”  1852 ; also,  a critique  on  the  novels  of  Balzac, 
in  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  July,  1S47,  (by  J.  L.  Motley.) 

Balzac,  de,  (Jean  Louis  Guez— g&,)_  Seigneur,  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1594-  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  his  native 
language,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  French  prosaist  of 
his  time.  He  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  in  1634  was  elected  unanimously  to  the  French 
Academy.  His  brilliant  success  as  an  author  and  his 
innovations  in  literature  caused  him  to  be  severely  as- 
sailed by  Goulu  and  other  contemporary  writers.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ The  Christian  So- 
crates,” (1652,)  “Aristippus,”  (a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  sovereigns,  dedicated  to  Christina  of  Sweden,)  and  a 
number  of  Latin  poems ; but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  “ Familiar  Letters,”  (1624,)  which  have  passed  through 
several  editions.  Died  in  Paris  in  1634. 

See  A.  Malitourne,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Balzac,”  prefixed  to 
his  “CEuvres  Choisies,”  2 vols.,  1823;  P.  H.  Marron,  “J.  L.  Guez 
de  Balzac;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Moreau 
de  Mersan,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Balzac,”  prefixed  to  the  “ Pensees 
de  Balzac,”  1807. 

Balzani,  bal-zfi'nee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1658;  died  in  1735. 

Baize,  bflz,  (Nicolas,)  an  able  French  advocate,  born 
in  Languedoc  in  1735,  wrote  odes,  tales,  etc.  Died  in  1792. 

Bambam,  bim'lfim,  (Hartwig,)  a German  Lutheran 
theologian,  lived  at  Hamburg;  died  in  1742. 

Bamberger,  blim'bSRG-er,  (Johann  Peter,)  a Ger- 
man theologian  and  litterateur,  born  at  Magdeburg  in 
1722.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ British  Theological  Maga- 
zine” at  Halle,  and  translated  “ Knox’s  Essays,”  Ander- 
son’s “ History  of  Commerce,”  and  other  English  works, 
into  German.  Died  in  1804. 

Bambini,  Mm-bee'nee,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Ferrara  about  1590.  He  died  prematurely  in  1629. 

Bambini,  (NiccolS,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Venice  in  1651,  possessed  great  skill  in  design,  but  was 
deficient  as  a colorist.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bamboccio,  Mm-bot'cho,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Piperno  about  1368.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Filippo  Minutolo, 
celebrated  by  Boccaccio,  and  the  monument  of  Ludovico 
Aldemareschi.  Died  about  1430. 

Bamboccio.  See  Laer,  (Peter  van.) 

Bamboclie.  See  Laer,  (Peter  van.) 

Bambridge,  (Christopher.)  See  Bain  bridge. 

Bamesbier,  bfi'mess-beer',  (Hans  or  Jan,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1500,  was  a pupil  of 
Lambert  Lombard.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred, 
notwithstanding  his  intemperate  habits.  Died  in  1600. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kilnstler-Lexikon.” 

Bamfield.  See  Bamkyi.de. 

Bam'ford,  (Samuel,)  an  English  writer  and  radical 
politician,  born  near  Manchester  in  1788,  was  a weaver 
by  trade.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions.  He  was  the  author  of  a col- 
lection of  poems  of  great  merit,  a prose  work  entitled 
“ Walks  in  South  Lancashire,”  and  “ Passages  in  the  Life 
of  a Radical.” 

See  “Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Bam'fylde  or  Bam'field,  (Francis,)  an  English 
theologian,  was  the  author  of  “An  Argument  in  Favour 
of  the  Observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,”  (1672,)  and 
other  religious  works.  Died  in  1684. 

Bamp'ton,  (Rev.  John,)  Canon  of  Salisbury,  born  in 
1689,  was  the  founder  of  the  series  of  lectures  called  by 
his  name.  He  gave  his  estates  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford for  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity  lecture  sermons, 
to  be  delivered  annually.  Died  in  1751. 

Ban'as-t^r,  (Gilbert,)  an  English  poet  and  musi- 


cian, whose  only  extant  poem  is  entitled  “The  Miiade 
of  Saint  Thomas,"  (1467.) 

See  Collier,  “ History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,”  etc. 

Baiical  des  Issarts,  Ms'kiP  d^'ze'slR',  (Jean 
IIknri,)  a French  magistrate,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Montpellier  in  1750.  lie  was  a deputy  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1792,  where  he  voted  against  the  union 
of  Savoy  with  France,  and  opposed  the  execution  of  the 
king.  Being  sent  with  other  commissioners  to  Dumouriez, 
he  was  given  up  by  him  to  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned 
in  1793.  With  his  colleagues  he  was  exchanged  in  1795 
for  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  In  1796  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a treatise  “On  New  Social  Order, 
founded  on  Religion.”  Died  in  1826. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Ginirale.” 

Bancel,  bSN'sSl',  (Louis,)  a learned  French  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Valence,  lived  at  Avignon.  Died  in  1683. 

Banchero,  ban-ka'ro,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  about  1774;  died  in  1793. 

Bauclii,  bfin'kee,  (Seraphino,)  a Dominican  monk, 
born  at  Florence.  Having  informed  Henry  IV.  of  Frar.<  e 
of  Barriere’s  project  to  assassinate  him,  he  was  offered 
by  that  monarch  the  bishopric  of  Angouleme,  which  he 
refused.  Died  in  1622. 

Banchieri,  bin-ke-a'ree,  (Adriano,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1634. 

Banck,  bank,  (Lawrence,)  a Swedish  jurist,  was  a 
native  of  Norrkjoping.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Franeker,  and  wrote  in  Latin  several  treatises  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  pope.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Banck  or  Bank,  van  der,  vtn  der  bink,  (Petek.) 
a skilful  Flemish  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1649,  worked 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  1697. 

Banco,  bin'ko,  (Nanni  d’Antonio,  nSn'nee  d5n-to'- 
ne-o,)  an  Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  bom  at  Sienna 
in  1374,  had  a share  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  Died  in  1421. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc 

Ban'croft,  (Aaron,)  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional divine,  born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1755, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778.  He  settled  as  pastor  at 
Worcester  in  1785,  and  remained  there  for  fifty  years  it 
more.  Besides  a great  number  of  sermons,  he  published 
a “ Life  of  Washington,”  which  obtained  great  popu- 
larity. He  was  the  father  of  George  Bancroft  the  his- 
torian. Died  in  1839. 

Ban'croft,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, published  an  “Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Guiana,”  (1769,)  and  “Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,”  (1794.)  He  was  .1 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College  ot 
Physicians,  and  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  Died  in  1S21. 

Bancroft,  (George,)  a distinguished  American  histo- 
rian, son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1S00.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1S13,  and  graduated  with 
distinguished  honours  in  1817.  In  1S1S  he  went  to 
Germany,  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
studied  history,  philology',  etc.,  under  Heeren,  Bunsen, 
and  other  distinguished  professors.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1S20, 
after  which  he  passed  some  time  in  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
berg in  the  society  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense,  and  Schlosscr.  Having  returned  home 
in  1S22,  lie  served  as'Grcek  tutor  in  Harvard  College 
for  one  year,  published  a volume  of  Poems  in  1S23,  and 
opened  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton.  In 
1824  he  produced  a translation  of  1 leeren’s  “ Reflections 
on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece.”  His  reputation 
was  increased  by  the  first  volume  of  his  “History  of  the 
Colonization  of  the  United  States,”  which  appeared  in 

1834. 

He  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  many  years  when  lie  was  appointed  in  1S3S 
collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston.  The  third 
volume  of  his  History  appeared  in  1S40,  and  was  com- 
mended by  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  in  the  following 
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terms:  “The  real  liberality,  the  general  fairness,  the 
labour  and  conscientious  research,  it  evinces,  deserve, 
and  we  are  assured  will  receive,  his  [the  reader’s]  warmest 
approbation.”  (Vol.  lxxxv.,  January,  1847.)  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1844,  but  was  not  elected.  In  March,  1845, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Polk.  He  established  a naval  school  at  Annapolis,  and 
improved  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Washington. 
In  1846  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  England.  During 
his  residence  in  Europe  he  examined  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  Paris  and  London,  in  which  he  collected 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  American  history.  Pie 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  became  a resident 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  contributed  to  the  “North  American 
Review.”  In  1852  he  published  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
History,  which  is  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Plistory  of  the 
Revolution  ; ” the  fifth  appeared  in  1853,  the  sixth  in 
1854,  the  seventh  in  1858,  the  eighth  in  i860,  the  ninth 
in  1868,  and  the  tenth  in  1874.  Two  more  volumes 
appeared  in  1882  under  the  title  of  “History  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,” 
and  others  are  promised. 

In  a notice  of  the  third  volume,  William  H.  Pre=cott 
remarks,  “ The  read’  r will  find  the  pages  of  the  present 
volume  filled  with  matter  not  less  interesting  and  import- 
ant than  the  preceding.  He  will  meet  with  the  same  bril- 
liant and  darng  style,  the  same  picturesque  sketches  of 
character  and  incident,  the  same  acute  reasoning  and 
compass  of  erudition.”  (“  North  American  Review  ” 
for  January,  1841.) 

In  February,  1866,  he  delivered  at  Washington,  in 
presence  of  Congress  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  cotps, 
an  oration  in  honour  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

He  was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  in 
1867,  and  negotiated  an  important  emigration  treaty 
with  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  1871  Mr. 
Bancroft  became  minister  to  the  German  Empire. 

Bancroft,  (John,)  a nephew  of  Richard  Bancroft, 
noticed  below,  was  a native  of  Oxfordshire.  He  b.came 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1632.  Died  in  1640. 

Bancroft,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
Lancashire  in  1544,  became  Bishop  of  London,  (1597,) 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (1604.)  He  was  a zeal- 
ous opponent  of  the  Puritans,  and  wrote,  among  other 
works,  “Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings  published 
under  the  Pretence  of  Refoimation,  etc.”  Died  in  1610. 

Bancroft,  (Squire  Bancroft,)  an  English  actor 
and  theatrical  manager,  born  in  1841.  His  principal 
successes  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  and  the  Haymarket  theatres,  of  which  latter  he 
and  his  wife  are  at  present  lessees.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  once 
known  as  Miss  Marie  Effie  Wilton,  is  also  an  actress  of 
high  repute.  Both  act  principally  in  English  comedies, 
especially  the  pieces  of  T.  W.  Robertson. 

Bancroft,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  who  made  a 
collection  of  “Epigrams  and  Epitaphs,”  (1649.) 

Bandarra,  bin-dir'rd,  (Gonsalo  Annes,)  a Portu- 
guese poet,  and  pretended  prophet,  born  at  Villa  de 
Trancoso,  was  surnamed  the  Portuguese  Nostra- 
damus. His  verses  entitled  “Trovas  Redondilhas,” 
prophesying  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  and 
its  subsequent  restoration,  acquired  great  popularity 
in  Portugal,  and  were  translated  into  French.  Died  in 
1556. 

See  General  Fov,  “ M ft  mo  ires  sur  les  Guerres  de  la  P^ninsule.” 

Bandel,  bin'del,  (Ernst,)  a distinguished  German 
sculptor,  born  at  Anspach  in  1800.  He  studied  at  Mu- 
nich, where  in  1820  he  exhibited  his  statue  of  Mars  ; 
he  afterwards  became  a resident  of  Berlin.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a colossal  bronze  or  copper  statue  of 
Hermann,  (Arminius,)  and  busts  of  King  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  poet  Grabbe. 

Bandello,  Mn-del'lo,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  novelist 
and  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Castelnuovo,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  1480.  Having  visited  France,  he  was  created 
Bishop  of  Agen  by  Henry  II.  in  1550.  He  published 


in  1554  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  novels;  the  fourth 
came  out  after  his  death.  Though  less  elegant  in  st)  le 
than  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  them  in  originality  of  conception  and  descriptive 
powers,  and  are  equally  immoral.  Shakspeare,  Mas- 
singer, and  other  English  dramatists  derived  some  of 
their  plots  from  Bandello.  Died  at  Agen  in  1561. 

See  Napione,  “Piemontesi  illustri,”  and  MoriIri,  “Dictionnaire 
Historique.” 

Bandello,  de,  di  Mn-del'lo,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
Dominican  monk  and  writer,  born  at  Castelnuovo  in 
1435  ; died  in  1506. 

Bandelloni,  bS.n-del-lo'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  musical  composer  of  this  century,  born  at  Rome. 

Bandettini,  ban-det-tee'nee,  (Teresa,)  a celebrated 
Italian  improvisatrice  and  poetess,  sometimes  called 
Amarilla  Etrusca,  born  at  Lucca  in  1763,  was  the 
author  of  a tragedy  entitled  “11  Polidoro,”  and  “The 
Death  of  Adonis,”  a poem.  She  was  crowned  with 
laurel  at  Rome  in  1794,  and  her  genius  and  virtues  are 
commended  by  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  other  eminent  writers. 
Died  in  1837. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bandiera,  Mn-de-a'ra,  (ArriLIO  and  Emilio,)  Ital- 
ian patriots,  brothers,  born  at  Naples  or  Venice,  the 
elder  in  1817,  the  second  in  1819,  were  the  sons  of  an 
Austrian  vice-admiral.  In  1842  they  embraced  with 
ardour  the  cause  of  Young  Italy,  and  entered  into  a cor- 
respondence with  Mazzini.  In  the  hope  of  exciting  the 
people  to  insurrection,  they  advanced  in  1844  with  a 
small  force  into  Calabria,  but,  being  soon  after  betrayed 
and  arrested,  were  executed  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
government. 

See  Ricciardi,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’ltalie  en  1848;" 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  “Ricordi  dei  Fratelli  Bandiera  e dei  loro  Com- 
pagni,”  1845. 

Bandiera,  (Benedetto,)  a painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  born  at  Perugia  in  1557  ; died  in  1634. 

Bandinelli,  Mn-de-nel'lee,  (Baccio,  Mt'cho,)  an 
eminent  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in  1487,  was 
a pupil  of  Gian  Francesco  Rustici.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  the  figure  of  “ Christ  at  the  Tomb,”  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunziata,  the  group  of  “Adam  and 
Eve,”  and  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence.  He 
also  attempted  painting,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 
excel.  As  a sculptor  he  is  regarded  as  second  only  to 
Michael  Angelo,  to  whom  he  manifested  an  envious  hos- 
tility. Bandinelli  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  Cosimo  de  Medici,  and  Pope  Clement  VII. 
Died  in  1559. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cicognara, 
“Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Bandinelli,  (Clemente,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Florence,  was  a promising  sculptor,  but  died 
young. 

Bandinelli,  (Marco,)  a painter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  born  at  Bologna,  was  at  first  the  valet  and  cook 
of  Guido  Reni.  He  was  surnamed  Marchino  di  Guido. 

Bandinelli,  (Michel  Angelo,)  a P'lorentine  painter, 
a nephew  of  Baccio,  lived  about  1550. 

Bandini,  Mn-dee'nee,  (Angelo  Maria,)  a learned 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1726,  was  appointed 
in  1 756  first  keeper  of  the  Laurentian  Library.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  a “ Description  of  the  Obelisk 
of  Augustus  discovered  on  the  Field  of  Mars,”  and  a 
“Life  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,”  (1745.)  Died  in  1800. 

Bandini,  (Giovanni,)  a sculptor,  born  at  Castello,  in 
Tuscany,  worked  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  made  the  statue  of  Architecture  placed  011 
the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence. 

Bandini,  (Sallustio,)  an  Italian  economist,  born  at 
Sienna  in  1677  ; died  in  1760. 

Bandino,  (Domenico,)  Italian  scholar  and  writer, 
born  at  Arezzo  in  1340,  was  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Padua.  Died  about  1415. 

Bandmann,  (Daniel  Edward,)  a German  actor, 
born  at  Cassel  in  1839.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  impersonations  of  Shakespeare  characters  in  America 
in  the  English  language.  He  has  played  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Bandtke,  Mnt'ki,  or  Bandtkie,  Mnt'kyi,  (George 
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Samuel,)  a Polish  historian,  born  at  Lublin  in  1 768,  be- 
came in  181 1 librarian  and  professor  of  bibliography  at 
Cracow.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ History  of  the  Polish 
Nation,”  (in  Polish,)  which  is  esteemed  a standard  work, 
a “ History  of  Printing  in  Poland,”  and  “ Historico- 
critical  Miscellanies  towards  the  History  of  Oriental 
Europe,”  (in  German,  1802.)  Died  in  1835. 

Bandtke,  (Johann  Vincenz,)  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  at  Lublin  in  1783,  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw.  He  published  in  1831  a collec- 
tion of  Polish  legal  documents,  entitled  “Jus  Poloni- 
cum.”  Died  in  1851. 

Banduri,  biin-doo'ree,  (Anselmo,)  an  Italian  anti- 
quary and  Benedictine  monk,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1671. 
He  published  “Coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  from 
Trajan  to  the  Last  Palaeologus,”  (1718,  2vols.  fol.)  Died 
in  Paris  in  1743. 

Bane,  written  also  Benn,  (James,)  became  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1328.  Died  in  1332. 

Banel,  ba'nel',  (Pierre,)  a French  general,  born  at 
Lectoure  in  1766,  was  killed  at  Cossaria,  in  Piedmont, 
in  1796. 

Baner,  bit-naiR' or  M-niiR',  written  also  Bannier,  Ba- 
nier,  or  Banner,  (Johan,)  a celebrated  Swedish  general, 
born  near  Stockholm  in  1595.  Having  served  in  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  campaigns  of  1626-29,  he  accompanied 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Germany  in  1630,  and  commanded 
under  him  the  right  wing  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Leipsic.  His  brilliant  achievements  upon  this  occasion 
won  for  him  the  highest  commendations  from  his  sove- 
reign. Being  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Swedish  army  on  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  allied  army  under  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  near  Wittstock,  in  1636.  He  defeated  the  Im- 
perial troops  near  Chemnitz  in  1639,  and  subsequently 
overran  and  laid  waste  a great  part  of  Germany.  He 
died  in  1641,  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  distinguished  a 
part.  In  the  words  of  Schiller,  “ He  was  calm  in  dan- 
ger, greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  and  never 
more  formidable  than  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.” 

See  Carl  Manderfeldt,  “filoge  de  J.  Baner,”  17S7;  Schil- 
ler, “History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

Banes,  bA'nSs,  (Domingo,)  a Spanish  theologian, 
born  at  Valladolid  in  1527  ; died  in  1604. 

Banfi,  bdn'fee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  lute-player,  who 
was  taken  as  a prisoner  to  Tunis,  where  his  musical  tal- 
ents procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Bey,  who  gave 
him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  a work  entitled  “ The  Guitar- 
Master,”  (1653.)  Died  about  1670. 

Banfi,  bii/fee,  (Ladislaus,)  Baron,  a Hungarian 
patriot,  born  in  1795,  was  a coadjutor  and  intimate 
friend  of  Wesselenyi.  In  the  Diet  of  1839  he  advocated 
the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary.  Died  in  1839. 

Bang,  btng,  (Frederik  Ludwig,)  a Danish  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  the  island  of  Seeland  in 
1747,  became  in  1782  professor  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen. Died  in  1820. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Almindeligt  Litteraturlexicon.” 

Bang,  (Johan,)  a Danish  medical  writer,  born  in  1737, 
lived  at  Copenhagen  ; died  in  1808. 

Bang,  bSng,  [Lat.  Ban'gius,]  (Peter,)  a Swedish 
theologian,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Abo,  born  at 
Helsingborg  in  1633.  He  became  Bishop  of  Viborg 
in  1696.  lie  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “Treatise  on  Sacred 
Chronology,”  and  “ Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sweden.” 
Died  in  1696. 

Bang,  [Lat.  Ban'gius,]  (Thomas,)  a Danish  philolo- 
gist and  writer,  born  in  the  island  of  Funen  in  1600, 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  afterwards  of  theology  at 
Copenhagen.  Died  in  1661. 

See  Mollkr,  “Ciinbria  Literata  Morhof,  “Polyhistor." 

Bangs,  (Nathan,)  an  American  Methodist  minister, 
born  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1778.  He 
preached  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed 
agent  for  Methodist  books  in  1820,  after  which  he  edited 
the  “ Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,”  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ History 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,”  (4  vols.  121110.) 


Banier.  See  Ban£k. 

Banier,  bi'ne-A',  (Antoine,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1673,  wrote  a work  entitled  “His- 
torical Explanation  of  Fables,”  and  translated  into  French 
Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses.”  Died  in  1741. 

Banieres,  bi'nc-aiK',  a versatile  French  genius,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  successively  an  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  soldier,  poet,  and 
comedian.  His  adventures  have  furnished  Dumas  with 
material  for  his  novel  of  “ Olympe  de  Cleves.” 

See  Lemazurier,  “Galerie  hisiorique  du  Theatre  Franjais.” 

Ba'nim,  (John,)  a celebrated  Irish  novelist,  born  at 
Kilkenny  about  1800.  His  delineations  of  peasant  life 
in  Ireland  are  eminently  vivid  and  truthful,  and  are  re- 
garded as  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Among  his  most  popular  works  are  “ Tales  of  the  O’Hara 
Family,”  (1825,)  “The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,”  (1828,) 
“The  Denounced,”  (1830,)  “The  Smuggler,”  (1831,) 
and  “The  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap.”  Died  in  1842. 

See  “ Life  of  John  Banim,”  by  Patrick  J.  Murray,  1857;  R.  H. 
Horne,  “New  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  1844. 

Banim,  (Michael,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Kilkenny  about  1796,  was  also  a writer  of  fiction.  He 
aided  his  brother  in  the  composition  of  “Tales  of  the 
O’Hara  Family,”  and  was  chief  author  of  “The  Croppy.” 
Among  his  works  is  “ Clough  Fionn,  or  the  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny.” 

Banister.  See  Bannister,  (John.) 

Bau'is-ter,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon,  bom  about  or 
1550,  wrote,  among  other  treatises,  “The  History  of  gv, 
Man,  sucked  from  the  Sappe  of  the  most  approved 
Anathomistes,”  (1578,)  and  “ Antidotarie  Chyrurgicale,” 
(1589.)  Died  about  1630. 

Banister,  (John,)  a distinguished  English  botanist, 
who  travelled  in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

In  1680  he  contributed  a catalogue  of  Virginian  plants 
to  Ray’s  “ History  of  Plants.”  The  genus  Banisteria 
was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  about  16S9. 

Banister,  (John,)  an  English  violinist,  bom  about 
1630.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  opera  of  “ Circe.” 
Died  about  1679. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Banister,  (Richard,)  an  English  surgeon,  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  in  relation  to  which  he  wrote  several  treatises.  Died 
about  1630. 

Bank-Ban,  bAnk'bin',  [Lat.  Bancba'nus,]  a Hun- 
garian nobleman,  who,  in  1217,  assassinated  Gertrude, 
queen  of  Andrew  II.,  for  having  aided  her  brother  Eck- 
art  to  outrage  his  wife.  Bank-Ban  was  subsequently  put 
to  death.  Katona’s  tragedy  of  “ Bank-Ban,”  esteemed 
the  best  drama  in  the  Hungarian  language,  is  founded 
on  this  event. 

Bankert,  van,  vSn  Mnk'ert,  (Adrian,)  a Dutch 
naval  commander,  born  at  Flushing,  fought  against  the 
English  in  1666,  and  in  1672  against  the  united  French 
and  English  fleets.  Died  in  16S4. 

Bankert,  (Joseph  van  Trappen — vfn  trip'pen,)  a 
Dutch  admiral,  father  of  the  preceding,  Ixirn  at  Flushing 
about  1590,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  and  defeated 
the  Portuguese  fleet  near  Brazil  in  1647.  Died  on  his 
voyage  home  the  same  year. 

Bankes,  binks,  (Henry,)  an  English  writer,  bom 
about  1757,  published  the  “Civil  and  Constitutional 
History  of  Rome,”  (1818.)  He  was  a member  of  Par- 
liament from  1780  to  1826.  Died  in  1835. 

Bankes,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  at  Kes- 
wick in  15S9,  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Littleton  as  lord 
chief  justice  of  common  pleas  under  Charles  I.  in  1640. 

He  supported  the  king  against  the  Parliament,  by  which 
he  was  declared  a traitor.  Died  in  1644. 

Banks.  (Eduard,)  a German  diplomatist,  bom  1796, 
became  secretary  of  the  senate,  (1826,)  syndic  to  Ham, 
burg,  (1837,)  and  subsequently  ambassador  to  London. 

Banks.  (Isabella,)  f .rmerly  Miss  Varley,  an  English 
poetess  and  novelist,  bom  in  1821. 

Banks,  (John,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  the  author 
of  tragedies  entitled  “The  Destruction  of  Troy,”  “The 
Rival  Kings,’.’  “ The  Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of 
Essex,”  (1685,)  “Cyrus  the  Great,”  (1696,)  and  others. 

Sec  “ Bioeraphia  Dramatica.” 
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Banks,  (John,)  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  in  1709, 
was  the  author  of  a “ Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.”  Died  in  1751. 

Banks,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  on  the  4th  of  January,  1743,  was  a son 
of  William  Banks,  Esq.,  from  whom  he  inherited  an 
easy  fortune.  He  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1760,  and  left  it  in  1763,  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  especially  of  botany.  In  1766  he  was 
chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1768  ac- 
companied Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  discovery 
round  the  world.  His  friend  Dr.  Solander  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  naturalist  in  this  expedition.  They 
returned  with  rich  collections  of  natural  objects  in  June, 
1771,  and  intended  to  publish  a botanical  work;  but  the 
death  of  Solander  prevented  its  completion.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  explored  Iceland  in  1772.  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  from  1777  until  1820,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a liberal  patron  of  travellers  and  scientific 
men.  Several  voyages  of  discovery  were  performed 
under  his  direction  or  favoured  by  his  influence.  He 
laboured  to  diffuse  over  each  region  of  the  earth  the 
productions  of  other  climates.  He  was  knighted  in  1781, 
and  became  a member  of  the  privy  council  in  1797.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  He  published  a “ Short  Account  of  the  Cause 
of  the  Disease  in  Corn  called  the  Blight,  the  Mildew, 
and  the  Rust,”  (1803,)  and  “Circumstances  relative  to 
Merino  Sheep,”  (1809.)  Fie  died  in  London  in  1820,  and 
left  no  family.  Cuvier  composed  a eulogy  on  him,  which 
he  read  at  the  Institute  in  1821. 

See,  also,  Duncan's  “Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,"  1821 ; “Sir  J.  Banks  and  the  Royal  Society,”  London,  1844. 

Banks,  (Nathaniel  Prentiss,)  an  American  states- 
man and  general,  born  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in 
January,  1816,  was  a son  of  poor  parents,  and  enjoyed 
few  advantages  of  education.  Fie  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist,  cultivated  his  mind  at  home,  lectured  before 
lyceums,  and  studied  law.  Fie  was  elected  a member 
of  the  State  legislature  for  1849  as  a Democrat,  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a member 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  voted  against  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  bill  and  separated  from  his  party  on  the  question 
of  slavery.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  in  November, 
1854,  by  the  Republicans  and  Know-Nothings,  and  was 
selected  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House.  After  an  exciting  contest,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  months,  he  was  elected  Speaker  on  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot,  in  February,  1856.  He 
won  a high  reputation  as  a presiding  officer. 

In  November,  1857,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  re-elected  for  1859  and  i860.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  a major-general  of  volunteers,  soon  after 
which  he  commanded  a separate  army  on  the  Potomac. 
His  army  gained  a victory  at  Winchester  in  March,  1862, 
and  followed  the  retiring  enemy  to  Flarrisonburg.  In 
May  he  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg,  and  a 
large  part  of  his  army  was  withdrawn.  On  the  24th  of 
May  he  was  attacked  by  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
made  a rapid  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  marching  thirty- 
five  miles  in  a day.  He  commanded  a corps  which  under 
the  orders  of  General  Pope  fought  a severe  battle  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia,  August  9,  1862.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  In  Fieccmber,  1862,  he  superseded 
General  Butler  at  New  Orleans  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  took  Opelousas  in  April, 
1863,  and  Alexandria  in  the  ensuing  month,  after  defeat- 
ing the  enemy  and  capturing  two  thousand  prisoners. 
About  the  25th  of  May  he  invested  Port  Hudson,  which 
was  surrendered,  with  about  six  thousand  prisoners,  July  9. 

In  March,  1864,  he  began  to  move  Ris  army  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  in  which 
a fleet  of  gunboats  and  monitors  under  Rear-Admiral 
Porter  co-operated.  Porter  took  Alexandria  on  the  16th 
of  March,  and  about  ten  days  later  Banks  assembled  his 
whole  army  at  that  place,  from  which  he  marched  to 
Grand  Ecore.  On  the  7th  of  April  his  advance  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Pleasant  Flill  and  drove  him  from  the 
field.  The  insurgents  attacked  and  defeated  a part  of 


his  army  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  and  Peach  Flill  on  the 
8th.  During  the  next  night  General  Banks  fell  back  to 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  enemy  attacked  him  on  the  9th 
and  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  preservation  of  the 
gunboats  under  Porter  was  mainly  due  to  the  efficient 
aid  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  who,  by  damming  the 
river,  enabled  the  boats  to  descend  in  safety,  although  the 
water  was  at  this  time  very  low.  The  U nion  army,  pressed 
by  superior  numbers,  retreated  to  Alexandria,  which  it 
reached  on  the  27th  of  April  and  evacuated  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1864.  About  that  date  General  Banks  was  re- 
lieved from  the  command.  Fie  was  elected  a member  of 
Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  re-elected  in  1866 
and  1868.  Fie  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  Fortieth  Congress. 

Banks,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
sculptors,  born  at  Lambeth  in  1735.  He  studied  archi- 
tecture for  a time  under  Kent,  but  he  soon  renounced  it 
for  sculpture.  He  exhibited  in  1771  his  group  of  “Mer- 
cury, Argos,  and  Io,”  which  was  so  much  admired  that 
he  was  sent  by  the  Academy  in  1772  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Rome.  \Vhile  there  he  produced  his  exquisite  statue 
of  “ Psyche  and  the  Butterfly,”  a model  of  classic  grace, 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Catherine  II.  of  Rus- 
sia, and  his  group  of  “ Caractacus  before  Claudius,”  also 
esteemed  a master-piece.  On  the  invitation  of  the  em- 
press Catherine,  he  visited  Saint  Petersburg  in  1784 ; but, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  soon  after  made  a Royal  Academician.  Among  his 
other  productions  may  be  named  his  noble  figure  of  the 
“ Mourning  Achilles,”  and  the  monument  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  a work  of  touching  beauty,  rep- 
resenting a sleeping  child.  Banks  numbered  among  his 
friends  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  and  Horne  Tooke.  “He  was,” 
says  Cunningham,  “ the  first  of  our  native  sculptors  whose 
aims  were  uniformly  lofty  and  heroic  and  who  desired 
to  bring  poetry  to  the  aid  of  all  his  compositions,  and, 
like  Flaxman,  added  another  to  the  number  of  those  de- 
vout sculptors  whose  purity  of  life  and  reach  of  intellect 
are  an  honour  to  their  country.”  Died  in  1805. 

See  Cunningham,  “ Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Banks,  (Thomas  Christopher,)  an  English  gene- 
alogist, born  about  1762,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ Stemmata  Anglicana,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1854. 

Ban'na-tyne,  (George,)  born  in  Scotland  in  1545, 
was  the  compiler  of  the  manuscripts  entitled  “ Corpus 
Poeticum  Scotorum.”  The  Bannatyne  Club,  designed  to 
promote  the  study  of  Scottish  history  and  antiquities, 
was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1823,  and  the  “ Me- 
morials of  George  Bannatyne,”  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
conjointly  with  D.  Laing,  appeared  in  1826. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bannatyne,  (Sir  William,)  a Scottish  lawyer,  born 
in  1743,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  and  contributed  to  the  “Mirror”  and  the 
“Lounger.”  Died  in  1834. 

Ban'ne-ker,  (Benjamin,)  a negro  mathematician  of 
Maryland,  born  in  1731.  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  a manu- 
script copy  of  Banneker’s  almanac  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Banneker  assisted  in 
running  the  boundary-lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  laying  out  Washington  City.  In  1792  he  published  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state. 
Died  at  Baltimore  in  1806.  Two  sketches  of  his  life  have 
been  published  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  January,  1863. 

Banner.  See  Ban£r. 

Ban'ner-man,  (Alexander,)  an  English  portrait- 
engraver,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1730;  died  about  1800. 

Bannerman,  (Sir  Alexander,)  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1783,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland  in  1857. 
Died  it  1864.  . , 

Ban'nis-t^r  or  Ban'is-tqr,  (John,)  a distinguished 
comic  actor,  born  in  London  in  1760;  died  in  1836. 

See  John  Adolphus,  “Memoirs  of  John  Banister,”  2 vols.,  1829. 

Ban'nis-t^r,  (William  B.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
merchant,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1774,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1783-  Ho 
died  in  1853*  &nd  left  forty  thousand  dollars  to  charitable 
institutions. 
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Bannitza,  bin-nit'si,  (Joseph  Leo,)  a German  jurist, 
born  at  Wurzburg  in  1733  ; died  in  1800. 

Ban'quo,  a Scottish  chieftain  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  Thane  of  Lochaber,  and  the  accomplice  of  Macbeth 
in  the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Macbeth  in  1066,  but  his  son  Fleance  escaped,  and  from 
him  the  house  of  Stuart  derives  its  origin.  Shakspeare, 
in  his  tragedy  of  “ Macbeth,”  has  somewhat  altered  the 
facts  of  history  with  regard  to  Banquo. 

See  Guthrie,  “ History  of  Scotland;”  Burton,  “History  of 
Scotland.” 

Banti,  ban'tee,  or  Bandi,  bin'dee,  (Georgina  Bri- 
GIDA,)  a celebrated  Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Crema  in 
1757 ; died  in  1806. 

Banzer,  bant'ser,  (Mark,)  a German  medical  writer, 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1592;  died  in  1644. 

Ba'o-dan',  King  of  Ireland,  began  to  reign  about  565 
A.D.  He  was  killed  soon  after  by  Colman. 

Baour-Lormian,  bi'oor'  lor'me/5N/,  (Pierre  Marie 
Francois  Louis,)  a French  litterateur , born  at  Toulouse 
in  1770.  He  wrote  an  imitation  of  Ossian’s  poems,  which 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Napoleon,  also  a num- 
ber of  poems  and  dramas,  and  translated  Tasso’s  “Jeru- 
salem Delivered”  into  French  verse.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy  in  1815.  Died  in  1857. 

Ba'phl-us,  a Greek,  who  wrote  “ Commentaries  on 
the  Basilica,”  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  1050  a.d. 

Ba-phom/e-tus,  the  name  of  a personage  mentioned 
in  the  documents  of  the  Gnostics,  Templars,  and  Free- 
masons of  the  middle  ages,  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
been  Mohammed. 

Bapst,  blpst,  or  Pabst,  pipst,  (Michael,)  a German 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1540;  died  in 
1603. 

Baptista,  bip-tfts'ti,  or  Battista,  bat-tfts'ti,  a learned 
Italian  lady  and  nun  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara,  was  of 
the  family  of  Malatesta.  Died  in  1447. 

Baptista  or  Battista,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  theologian,  born  at  Naples  ; died  in  1675. 

Baptiste,  (Jean.)  See  Monoyer. 

Baptiste,  bip'tftst',  (John  Gaspard,)  a Flemish  paint- 
er, a pupil  of  Boschaert,  born  at  Antwerp ; died  in  1691. 

Baptiste,  bip'tftst',  (Nicolas  Anselme,)  the  Elder, 
a French  actor,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1761,  enjoyed  a high 
reputation,  particularly  in  comedy.  Died  in  1835. 

Baptiste,  (Paul  Eustache  Anselme,)  called  the 
Younger,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  likewise  distin- 
guished as  a comic  actor.  Died  in  1839. 

Baptistin.  See  Battistin. 

Baquoy,  bi'kwi',  (Jean  Charles,)  a French  en- 
graver, born  in  Paris  in  1721.  He  executed  the  vig- 
nettes for  an  edition  of  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses.”  Died 
in  1777. 

Baquoy,  (Maurice,)  a French  engraver,  father  of  the 
pieceding,  born  about  1680;  died  in  Paris  in  1747. 

Baquoy,  (Pierre  Charles,)  son  of  Jean  Charles, 
noticed  above,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 759.  Plis  engraving 
after  Le  Sueur’s  “ Martyrdom  of  Saint  Gervais  and  Saint 
Protais”  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1829. 

Bar,  baR,  (Georg  Ludwig,)  Baron  of,  a German 
writer,  born  in  Westphalia  about  1701  ; died  in  1767. 

Bar,  bit  it,  (Jean  Etienne,)  a French  advocate,  born 
at  Anneville  in  1748.  Being  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  became  secretary  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  subsequently  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Thion- 
ville.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddiquc  de  la  France.” 

Bar,  de,  deh  bSiq  (Adrien  Aimi*:  Fleury — fluh're',) 
a French  general,  born  at  Thiais  in  1783,  served  in  the 
principal  campaigns  of  the  first  empire,  and  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  in  Algeria.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1844,  and  a senator  in  1852.  Died  in  1861. 

Bar,  de,  (Francois,)  a French  Benedictine  monk 
and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  near  Saint-Quentin  in 
1538  ; died  in  1606. 

Bar,  de,  (Nicolas,)  a French  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Bar  or  Baer,  baiR,  [Lat.  B/e'rius,]  (Nicholaus,)  a 
German  poet,  born  at  Bremen  in  1639,  wrote  Latin 


poems  on  natural  history,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Or- 
nithophonia.”  Died  in  1714- 

Bar  or  Baer,  von,  fon  baiK,  (Karl  Ernst,)  an  eminent 
Russian  naturalist,  of  German  extraction,  born  in  Esthonia 
in  February,  1792.  He  studied  at  Dorpat,  and  in  1819  l>e- 
came  professor  of  zoology  at  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  found- 
ed a zoological  museum.  In  1837  he  made  a voyage  to 
Nova  Zembla,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  in 
the  “Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg.” 
Among  his  principal  works  (in  German)  are  a “ History 
of  the  Development  of  Animals,”  (2  vols.,  1828-37,)  and 
“ Researches  on  the  Development  of  Fishes,”  (1835.) 
Since  1834  he  has  been  a resident  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  librarian  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there.  lie 
made  important  discoveries  in  zoology  and  physiology. 

See  a sketch  of  his  life,  by  himself  Saint  Petersburg,  1865;  also 
a notice  in  the  “London  Quarterly”  for  April,  1867. 

Barabas.bor'o-bosh, (Nicolaus,)  a Hungarian  painter, 
born  in  Transylvania  in  1810.  Among  his  best  works 
are  portraits  of  Baron  Wesselenyi,  Klapka,  and  Gbrgey. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Vienna,  and  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  (1837.) 

Ba'ra-eli  or  Ba'rak,  [Heb.  P'0,]  a judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  son  of  Abinoam,  flourished  about  1240 
b.c.  Having,  with  the  assistance  of  Deborah,  defeated 
Sisera  and  delivered  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Canaanites,  he  ruled  over  Israel.  (See  Judges  iv.) 

Baradaeus,  bi-ri-dee'us,  (Jacobus,)  sometimes  called 
Zan'zalus,  a monk  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  reviving  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites  or  Euty- 
chians.  He  was  by  his  followers  (called  Jacobites)  made 
Bishop  of  Edessa.  Died  in  5S8  A.D. 

Baraguey  d’Hilliers,  bt'rl'gft'  de'ye-i'  or  dH'ye-ft', 
(Achille,)  a French  marshal,  son  of  Louis,  noticed  be- 
low, born  in  1795,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Mar- 
rnont  in  1813.  Having  served  successively  in  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1843.  He  was  appointed  under  Louis  Napoleon  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  created  in  1S54 
marshal  of  France. 

Baraguey  d’Hilliers,  (Louis,)  a French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  1764,  served  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
1796-97.  Having  been  created  inspector-general  of  in- 
fantry (1801)  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
(1804,)  he  commanded  the  dragoons  in  the  invasion  of 
Austria  in  1805.  Appointed  governor  of  Venice  in  1S0S, 
he  shared  with  the  viceroy  Eugene  in  the  victory  of  Raab. 
As  commander  of  a division  of  the  Russian  army  in  1S12, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  For  this  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  by  Napoleon,  and  died  soon 
after,  of  mortification. 

See  “ Victoires  et  ConquStes  des  Franyais.” 

Baraliona,  ba-ri-o'na,  (Pedro,)  surnamed  Valde- 
vieso,  vil-dft-ve-a'so,  a Spanish  theologian  and  religious 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Barahona  y Soto,  or  Baraona  y Soto,  de,  dft 
bi-ri-o'ni  e so'to,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  poet  and  physician 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Lucena,  in  Andalusia. 
He  wrote  a continuation  of  the  “Orlando  Furioso,”  en- 
titled “ The  Tears  of  Angelica,”  which  is  eulogized  by 
Cervantes  in  “Don  Quixote,”  also  a number  of  satires 
and  eclogues,  and  translated  some  of  Ovid's  works  into 
Spanish.  Died  about  1586. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Baraiilon,  bt/rt/y6N/,  (Jean  Francois,)  a French 
physician,  statesman,  and  writer,  born  at  Vierzat,  in 
Auvergne,  in  1743.  He  was  elected  in  1792  to  the  Con- 
vention, where  he  voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
king.  He  was  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  in  1801  president  of  the  legislative 
body.  Died  in  1816. 

Baraldi,  bft-riPdcc,  (GiusEPrE,)  an  Italian  litterateur , 
born  in  1778;  died  in  1832. 

Baralt,  bi-rilt',  (Rafael  Maria,)  a Spanish-Ameri- 
can  writer,  born  at  Maracaibo  about  1S10.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “History  of  Venezuela  from  its  Dis- 
covery to  1797,”  (1  vol.,  1841.)  Two  additional  volumes, 
bringing  it  down  to  1837,  were  subsequently  written  by 
Baralt,  conjointly  with  Ramon  Diaz. 
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Baranof,  bH-rit'nof,  (Alexander  Andrevitch,) 
governor  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  America,  founded  in  1 796  a colony  at  Behring 
Strait  He  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Alexander. 
Died  in  1819. 

Baranovitch,  M-r.Vno-vitch,  (Lazar,)  a Russian 
theologian,  became  Archbishop  of  Tchernigov.  He  was 
the  author  of  a poem  “ On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Human 
Life,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1693. 

Baranovski,  bt-rl-nov'skee,  [Lat.  Barano'vius,] 
(Albert,)  a Polish  archbishop  of  Gnesen  under  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  III.  Died  in  1615. 

Baranovski,  (Stanislas,)  of  Rzeplin,  a Polish  bio- 
graphical writer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Barante,  de,  deh  bt'rdm',  (Amable  Guillaume 
Prosper  Brugiere — bRu'zhe-aik',)  a French  statesman, 
an  excellent  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of 
Claude  Ignace,  (the  second  of  that  name,)  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Riom  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  under 
Louis  XVIII.  general  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  in  1819  made  a peer  of  France.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ Picture  of  French  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  (1808,)  “Literary  Miscellanies,” 
(1836,)  and  “History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,”  (13 
vols.,  1826.)  The  last-named  work  has  a high  reputa- 
tion. He  also  published  a “History  of  the  National 
Convention,”  (1853,)  and  translated  Schiller’s  dramas. 
In  1828  he  succeeded  Deseze  in  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  December,  1866. 

See  a “Memoir  of  Prosper  de  Barante,”by  Guizot,  1867. 

Barante,  de,  (Claude  Ignace  Brugiere,)  a French 
critic  and  dramatist,  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1670 ; 
died  in  1745. 

Barante,  de,  (Claude  Ignace  Brugiere,)  Baron, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Riom  in  1 745.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  an  “ Examination  of  the 
Fundamental  Principle  of  Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims,” 
(1798.)  Died  in  1814. 

See  Querakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Baranzano,  M-rin-zii'no,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  sur- 
named  Redemp'tus,  a Piedmontese  monk  and  philoso- 
pher, born  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli  in  1590,  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Annecy.  He  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  was  the  author  of  “Urano- 
scopia,”  and  other  works,  in  Latin.  He  was  a friend  and 
correspondent  of  Lord  Bacon.  Died  in  1622. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary N ici!ron,  “ M£- 
moires.” 

Baraona  y Soto.  See  Barahona  y Soto. 

Barat,  bi'ri',  (Nicolas,)  a French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Bourges,  aided  Thomassin  in  his  “ Glossarium  He- 
braicum.”  Died  in  1706. 

Baratier,  bi'ri'te-i.',  written  also Barretier, (Johann 
Thilipp,)  a German  youth,  of  French  extraction,  cele- 
brated for  precocity  of  intellect,  was  born  near  Nurem- 
berg in  1721.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  mastered 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  principal  Oriental  tongues, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  French  the  travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In  1735  he  was  created  master 
of  arts  by  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  publicly 
defended  fourteen  theses.  He  died  in  1 740,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen. 

See  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  “Viede  J.  P.  Baratier,”  1741:  F.  Bara- 
tier, “ Nachricht  von  seinem  friihzeitig  gelehrten  Sohne,”  1728 ; Dr. 
Johnson’s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  1812. 

Baratta,  bl-rdt'til,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Massa  di  Carrara.  Among  his  works  are  a 
“ Hercules,”  and  a colossal  statue  intended  to  represent 
the  river  La  Plata.  Died  in  1666. 

Baratta,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Genoa,  removed  to  Rome  in  1824. 

Baratta,  (Pietro,)  a Venetian  sculptor,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Barattieri,  bii-rSt-te-a'ree, (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
jurist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Placen- 
tia. He  composed  a work  “ On  Feudal  Law.” 

Baratynski,  M-rl-tin'skcc,  (Abram,)  an  eminent 
Russian  poet,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Pushkin, 
resided  during  his  youth  in  Saint  Petersburg.  He  after- 
wards spent  eight  years  in  the  military  service  in  Finland. 
His  poem  entitled  “The  Gypsy”  is  a charming  picture 


of  Russian  life,  and  enjoys  great  popularity.  He  pub- 
lished in  1833  his  complete  works,  in  two  volumes.  Died 
in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Barba,  baR'ba,  (Alvarez  Alonso,)  a Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Metallurgy,” 
(1640,)  which  was  translated  into  French  and  German. 

Barba,  baR'ba,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  advocate  and 
prelate,  born  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  twelve  consisto- 
rial  advocates  at  Rome.  He  published  a treatise  “ On 
the  Art  and  Method  of  Languages,”  (1734.)  Died  about 
1745- 

Barba,  (Juan  Sanchez,)  a Spanish  sculptor,  whose 
principal  work  is  a statue  of  the  “ Dying  Saviour,”  at 
the  convent  della  Merced  at  Madrid.  Died  in  1670. 

Barba,  (Pedro,)  professor  of  medicine  at  Valladolid, 
became  in  1621  first  physician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

Barba,  della,  dSl'la  baR'bi,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at 
Pescia,  was  physician  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  Died  in  1582. 

Barbacena,  baR-ba-sa'nS,  (F.  Caldeira  Brant — 
kfil-da'e-rfi  brJnt,)  Marquis  of,  a Brazilian  diplomatist 
and  soldier,  born  at  Sabora  in  1772.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  conduct  the  negotiations  in 
relation  to  the  independence  of  that  country,  with  Por- 
tugal, and  was  afterwards  minister  of  finance.  Barbacena 
was  the  first  to  introduce  steamboats  and  steam-engines 
into  Brazil.  Died  in  1842. 

Barbadillo,  baR-M-D£l'yo,  (Alfonso  Geronimo  de 
Salas — di  sa'lis,)  a Spanish  novelist  and  dramatic  wri- 
ter, born  at  Madrid  about  1580,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cervantes,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature Baena,  “ Hijos 
de  Madrid.” 

Barbadino,  baR-M-dee'no,  a Portuguese  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
“True  Method  of  being  Useful  to  the  Church  and  State.” 

Barbadoro,  baR-bi-do'ro,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Ital- 
ian scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of 
Florence.  In  conjunction  with  Jerome  Mei,  he  discov- 
ered the  “ Electra”  of  Euripides  and  the  “ Agamemnon” 
of  /lischylus,  subsequently  published  by  P.  Victorius. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie." 

Barbalho  Bezerra,  baR-MI'yo  bi-zcr'rii,  (Agos- 
tinho,)  a Brazilian  traveller,  born  at  Saint  Paul.  He 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  mines  of 
Brazil  in  1664,  and  explored  that  region  in  search  ol 
precious  stones.  Died  about  1667. 

Barbalunga.  See  Ricci. 

Barbancois,  de,  deh  biR'bSN'swi',  (Charles  He- 
lion — Vie  on',)  Marquis,  a French  nobleman  and  agri- 
cultural writer,  born  near  Chateauroux  in  1760.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  Spanish  sheep  into  France, 
(1776.)  Died  in  1822. 

Barbangon,  de,  deh  biR'bfiN'sdN',  (Marie,)  a French 
lady  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cele- 
brated for  her  brave  defence  of  her  castle  against  Mon- 
tare,  governor  of  Bourbonnais. 

Barbanegre,  bSR'bt'n&gR',  (Joseph,)  Baron  of,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Pontacq,  in  Basses-Pyrenees,  in 
1772.  lie  served  in  Napoleon’s  Austrian  and  Russian 
campaigns,  and  in  1815  bravely  defended  Huningen 
against  the  allies  for  nearly  two  months.  Died  in  1830. 

Bar'ba-ra,  Saint,  [Fr.  Sainte-Barbe,  s&.Nt'btRb,| 
a celebrated  martyr,  supposed  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Origen  and  to  have  been  instructed  by  him. 
According  to  some  writers,  she  suffered  death  under 
Galerius ; while  others  state  that  she  was  martyred  at 
Nicomedia  in  the  reign  of  Maximin  I. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson’s  “Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  Mok£ri, 
“ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Barbarelli.  See  Giorgione. 

Brtrbarigo,baR-bS.-ree'go,[Lat.  Barbari'cus,]  (Ac.os- 
tino,)  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  i486.  During  his  rule 
Italy  was  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  Turks 
deprived  Venice  of  her  Greek  provinces,  and  Cyprus 
was  reunited  to  the  Venetian  republic,  on  condition  of 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  eight  thousand 
ducats  to  the  queen  of  that  island.  Died  in  1501. 


See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Venise. 
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Barbarigo,  [Lat.  Barbari'cus,]  (Gregorio,)  torn  in 
Venice  in  1625,  was  made  a cardinal  in  1660.  He  was 
distinguished  tor  his  learning  and  piety,  and  for  his  libe- 
ral patronage  of  literature.  Died  in  1697. 

See  Ricchini,  “De  Vitaac  Rebus gestis  B.  G.  Barbarici,”  1761. 

Barbarigo,  (Niccol6,)  a relative  of  Agostino,  was 
ambassador  from  Venice  to  Constantinople.  He  wrote, 
in  Latin,  the  lives  of  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti  and  of 
Cardinal  Contarini.  Died  in  1579. 

Barbarini,  (Francesco.)  See  Bariierini. 

Barbaro,  baR'ba-ro,  (Daniei.lo,)  an  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Venice,  was  the 
author  of  a treatise  “On  Eloquence,”  and  of  one  “On 
the  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,”  (1556.)  Died  in  1570. 

Barbaro,  (Ermolao,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  at 
Venice  about  1410,  became  Bishop  of  Treviso  in  1443. 
He  made  a Latin  translation  of  /Esop’s  “Fables,”  (un- 
published.) Died  in  1471. 

Barbaro  or  Bar'barus,  (Ermolao  or  Hermolaus,) 
an  Italian  diplomatist  and  scholar,  born  at  Venice  in 
1454,  was  a grandson  of  Francesco,  mentioned  below. 
He  studied  under  Pomponius  Lastus,  and  in  1477  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  on  several  important  embassies.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a critical  commentary  on  Pliny’s 
“ Natural  History,”  entitled  “ Castigationes  Plinianae.” 
He  also  made  translations  from  Dioscorides  and  Aris- 
totle into  Latin.  Died  in  1493. 

See  Teissier,  “ filogesdes  Savants;”  NiciSron,  “ Memoires.” 

Barbaro,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  scholar,  orator, 
and  statesman,  born  at  Venice  in  1398,  rose  through 
several  offices  to  be  procurator  of  Saint  Mark.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “Treatise  on  Marriage,”  and  of  other 
works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1454. 

See  Ghilini,  “Teatro  de’  Uomini  letterati.” 

Barbaro,  (Josaphat,)  a Venetian  traveller  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  “Journey  to  the  Tanais,  Persia, 
India,  and  Constantinople”  (1543)  is  to  be  found  in 
Ramusio’s  “Collection  of  Travels.”  Died  in  1494. 

See  Mazzuchelu,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Barbarossa.  See  Frederick  I.  of  Germany. 

Bar-ba-ros'sa,*  the  name  of  two  brothers,  who,  as 
corsairs,  were  the  terror  of  Christendom  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
elder,  Arooj,  Hqrush,  or  Horuc,  was  a native  of 
Mitylene.  Having  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a corsair,  he  at  length  be- 
came (about  1517)  ruler  of  a large  portion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Algeria.  In  1518  Charles  V.  sent  an  army  of 
Spaniards  against  Arooj,  who,  after  displaying  the  most 
desperate  courage,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

His  brother  Hadiier,  (had'er,)  usually  known  by  his 
surname  Khair-ed-Deen,  (or  -eddIn,)  klR'ed-deen', 
(i.e.  the  “ good  of  the  faith,”)  was  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Arooj  proclaimed  ruler  of  Algiers.  In  order 
to  resist  the  Spaniards,  he  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
Algiers  to  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim  I.,  on  condition  of 
being  made  viceroy  and  obtaining  reinforcements  of 
troops.  A body  of  two  thousand  janissaries  was  sent  to 
him  in  1519,  and  the  dominion  of  Turkey  from  that  time 
was  established  in  Algiers.  In  1532  Barbarossa,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  people  of  Tunis,  drove  away  their 
king,  Muley  Hassan,  and  assumed  the  chief  power. 
Being  appointed  “ capudan  pasha,”  or  great  admiral,  by 
Solyman,  he  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy  in  1534,  but  was 
Soon  after  defeated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his 
celebrated  admiral,  Doria,  who  captured  Tunis.  The 
French  king,  Francis  I.,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Sultan  against  Charles  V.,  their  united  forces  laid 
siege  in  1543  to  Nice,  which  they  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Barbarossa  died  at  Constantinople  in  1546. 

See  Morgan,  “ History  of  Algiers;”  Robertson,  “Charles  V.," 
chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

Barbarossa,  liaR-bA-ros'si,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet  and  mystic,  born  at  Trapani ; died  in  1614. 

Barbaroux,'  bJa'bi'roo',  (Charles  Jean  Marie,)  a 


* Derived,  according  to  some  writers,  from  hnrha,  “beard,”  and 
rosta,  (Italian.)  “ red,”  from  the  colour  of  their  heard  : but,  according 
to  others,  Barbarossa  is  a corruption  of  Rabn  (“hither ")-Harush, 
the  name  by  which  Arooj  was  commonly  called  by  his  followers. 

a,  e.  1, 5,  u,  y,  long;  1, 6,  <*>,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  5,  it,  y, 


prominent  member  of  the  Girondist  party  during  the 
French  Revolution,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1767.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  as  an 
advocate,  when  he  became  in  1791  deputy-extraordinary 
from  Marseilles  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Paris, 
and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with  Vergniaud,  Roland, 
and  other  distinguished  revolutionists.  Elected  after- 
wards to  the  National  Convention,  he  denounced  Ro- 
bespierre and  his  colleagues,  and,  during  the  trial  of  the 
king,  voted  for  his  death,  but  with  the  appeal  to  the 
people.  After  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  by  the 
Jacobins,  in  May,  1793,  Barbaroux  left  Paris,  but,  havi:  g 
concealed  himself  for  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux,  was  at  length  discovered,  and  guillotined 
in  that  city  in  1794. 

See  his  “Memoires,”  1822;  Lamartine,  “ History  of  the  Giron- 
dists.” 

Barbaroux,  (Charles  Oger,)  a French  advocate 
and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1792.  He  published  a part  of  his  father’s  “ Memoire-,” 
(1822,)  a “History  of  the  United  States,”  (1824,)  and 
other  works.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  1849,  and  became  Senator  in  1858. 

Barbat.  See  Barbut. 

Barbatelli.  See  Poccettl 

Barbato,  baR-bfi'to,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Padua.  He  edited  Tasso’s  great  poem,  and 
wrote  a “Life  of  Tasso,”  (1628.) 

Barbato,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  medical  writer,  first 
discovered  the  serum  of  the  blood,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
treatise,  (1667.) 

Barbatus.  See  Asclepius,  (Nicholas.) 

Bar-ba'tus,  (M.  Horatius,)  a Roman  of  the  Hora- 
tian  gens,  who,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  decemvirate,  became,  with  Valerius 
Poplicola,  the  leader  of  the  plebeian  party.  They  were 
conjointly  elected  consuls  in  449  B.C.,  and  during  their 
consulship  were  passed  the  laws  entitled  “ Valerias  Hu- 
ratia:  Leges,”  confirming  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Bar'bauld,  [Fr.  pron.  big' bo',]  (Anna  Lsetitia,)  an 
English  writer,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1743.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  by  whom  she  was 
early  instructed  in  the  classics.  In  1 773  she  brought  out 
a collection  of  poems,  which  immediately  gave  her  a high 
reputation,  and  which  passed  through  four  editions  in 
one  year.  This  was  soon  followed  bv  “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces  in  Prose,”  written  conjointly  with  her  brother,  Dr. 
John  Aikin.  Miss  Aikin  was  married  in  1774  to  the 
Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a dissenting  divine  of  French 
extraction,  who  a short  time  after  opened  a school  for 
boys  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk.  About  this  time  Mrs. 
Barbauld  wrote,  for  the  use  of  a few  pupils  under  her 
charge,  “ Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,”  which  are  full 
of  poetic  feeling  and  moral  beauty.  In  1 775  she  pub- 
lished “ Devotional  Pieces,”  and  “ Early  Lessons  the 
latter,  intended  for  young  children,  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and  still  retains  its  popularity.  In  1791 
she  wrote  a poetical  epistle  to  Wilberforce  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in 
1792  “ Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Expediency,  etc.  of  Public  or  Social  Worship.” 
She  brought  out  in  1793  a sermon  entitled  “The  Sins  of 
the  Government  the  Sins  of  the  Nation,”  which,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  treatises,  displays  great  ability  and  the 
strongest  love  of  justice.  Among  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  other 
productions  may  be  named  her  poem  entitled  “ Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Eleven,”  and  her  contributions  to  ihc 
popular  work  “Evenings  at  Home.”  She  also  pub- 
lished a selection  from  the  “Spectator,”  “Tatlcr,”  and 
“ Guardian,”  with  a preliminary  essay  which  shows  great 
critical  acuteness,  and  wrote  a life  of  tbe  novelist  Richard- 
son, accompanied  by  the  most  interesting  parts  of  hi' 
correspondence.  She  died  in  1825.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
books  for  children  arc  among  the  most  useful  and  attract- 
ive of  their  kind,  and  her  writings  are  all  characterized 
by  the  elevated  morality  and  deep  devotional  feeling 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  her  life. 

See  “ Life  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,"  prefixed  to  her  works,  by  Lucy 
Aikin;  Mrs.  Ei.woon,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  Eng- 
land,” etc.,  vol.  i.,  1843. 

Barbault,  bf R/b6r,  (Antoine  Francois,)  a French 
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surgeon,  born  in  Paris  in  1705.  He  was  the  author  of 
“ Principles  of  Surgery,”  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 
Died  in  17S4. 

Barbault-Royer,  bSiPbo'  uwa'yi',  (P.  F.),  a West 
Indian  diplomatist  and  journalist,  (of  the  coloured  race,) 
was  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  Saint  Domingo  in 
1792.  being  sent  to  France  with  complaints  against  the 
colonial  government,  he  was  unable  even  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
afterwards  associate  editor  of  the  official  journal  of  the 
Directory  in  France,  and  was  employed  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs. 

See  Qi'ERakd,  “ La  France  I.itldroire." 

Barbazan,  biR'ba'zfiN',  (Etienne,)  a French  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre  in  1696,  published,  among 
other  works,  “ Fables  and  Stories  of  the  French  Poets 
from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries,”  (1756.) 
Died  in  1770. 

Barbazan.de,  deh  btR'bi'z5N',(ARNAULD  Guilhem,) 
Sire,  a celebrated  French  soldier,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Charles  VII.  against  the 
burgundian  faction.  In  1430  he  defeated  the  united 
English  and  Burgundian  army  at  La  Croisette,  for  which 
service  he  was  made  governor  of  Champagne  and  Brie 
and  received  the  title  of  restorer  of  the  kingdom  and 
crown  of  France.  Died  in  1432. 

See  Du  Chene,  “Histoire  de  la  Maisondu  Plessis  de  Richelieu.” 

Barbe,  btRb,  (Philippe,)  a learned  French  priest, 
born  in  London  in  1723,  translated  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  Died  in  France  in  1792. 

See  Mathieu,  “ Notice  sur  le  P&re  Barbe.” 

Barbe,  Sainte.  See  Barbara,  Saint. 

Barbe-Marbois.  See  Marbois. 

Barbe-Radziwil.  See  Radziwil. 

Barbeau  de  la  Bruyere,  bSR'bo'  deh  la  bRil'yam', 
(Jean  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in  1710,  published  a valu- 
able “Historical  Chart,”  (1750,)  and  translated  from  the 
German  of  Strahlemberg  the  “ Description  of  the  Russian 
Empire.”  Died  in  1781. 

Barbedette-Chermelais,  bfRb'dSt'  sheRm'lV,  (Jo- 
seph Jean,)  a distinguished  French  jurist,  born  in  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  in  1784;  died  in  1826. 

Bar'b^r,  (Francis,)  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1751.  Pie  became  in  1769 
rector  of  an  academy  at  Elizabethtown,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a teacher.  General  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  entered  the  army  in  1776, 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same  year, 
and  served  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Bran- 
dywine, and  Monmouth.  In  1781  he  was  selected  by 
General  Washington  to  suppress  a mutiny  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  troops,  and  performed  that 
mission  with  success.  Colonel  Barber  was  killed  acci- 
dentally at  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1783. 

Bar'ber,  (John,)  an  English  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
lie  was  a contributor  to  the  compilation  entitled  “Ne- 
cessary Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a Christian  Man.” 

Barber,  (John  W.,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1798.  His  principal  works 
are  “Connecticut  Historical  Collections,”  (1836,)  “Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Collections,”  (1839,)  and  “European 
Historical  Collections,”  (1855.)  In  conjunction  with 
Henry  Howe,  of  New  Haven,  he  has  also  published 
“Historical  Collections”  of  New' York,  (1841,)  New 
Jersey,  (1844,)  Virginia,  (1844,)  and  Ohio,  (1847.) 

Bar'b?r,  (Mary,)  born  at  Dublin  about  1712,  was  a 
friend  and  protegee  of  Dean  Swift.  She  published  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  patronage  of  Swift  and  Lord 
Orrery.  Died  in  1757. 

Barbereau,  bfRb'ro'  or  btR,beh/ro/,  (Mathurtn 
Auguste  Balthasar,)  a French  musician,  born  in 
Paris  in  1799,  composed  the  music  for  the  opera  en- 
titled “The  Sybarites  of  Florence.” 

Barberet,  bSRb'rV,  (Denis,)  a learned  French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy,  in  1714-  He 
was  the  author  of  a treatise  “On  the  Epidemic  Diseases 
of  Beasts,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1770. 

Barberi,  b&R-ba'ree,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  at  Syracuse  ; lived  about  1480. 

Barberi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
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procurator  under  Pius  VI.  He  had  charge  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  celebrated  impostor  Cagliostro,  whom  he 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Died  about  1800. 

Barberi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  architect  and  painter 
of  perspective,  worked  at  Rome  about  1785. 

Barberini,  bap-bi-ree'nee,  (Antonio,)  surnamed  the 
Elder,  born  at  Florence,  of  a noble  family,  in  1569,  was 
a brother  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  was  created  Cardinal 
of  Sinigaglia  in  1624.  Died  in  1646. 

Barberini,  (Antonio,)  called  the  Younger,  born 
at  Rome  in  1608,  was  a nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
and  was  made  a cardinal  in  1628.  Died  in  1671. 

Barberini,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  Archbishop  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was  born  in  1674. 
Fie  was  the  author  of  “ Orations,”  in  Italian,  which  were 
admired  in  his  time.  Died  in  1743. 

Barberini,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Florence  in  1 597,  was  a nephew  of  U rban  VIII.,  by  whom 
he  was  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and  appointed  to 
various  high  offices.  He  made  a translation  of  the  twelve 
books  of  Marcus  Aurelius  from  the  Greek  into  Italian, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Barberini  Library. 
Died  in  1679. 

Barberini  or  Barbarini,  baR-ba-ree'nee,  (Frances- 
co,) an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Barberino,  near  Florence,  in 
1264,  was  a pupil  of  Brunetto  Latini,  who  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Dante.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Documenti  d’Amore,”  being  a kind  of  moral  and  phi- 
losophic treatise  in  verse.  Died  in  1348. 

Barberini,  (Francesco,)  a descendant  of  the  noble 
Roman  family  of  that  name,  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
splendid  Barberini  palace,  which  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Urban  VIII.,  and,  next  to  the  Vatican,  is  the  largest 
in  Rome.  It  contains  several  master-pieces  of  Raphael, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Barberini  or  Barberino,  (Maffeo.)  See  Urban 
VIII. 

Barberini,  (Taddeo,)  a nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
who  gave  him  the  principality  of  Palestrina.  He  at- 
tempted to  conquer  the  duchy  of  Parma,  but  was  defeated. 
Died  in  1647. 

Barberousse,  the  French  for  Barbarossa,  which  see. 

Barbes,  biR'bSs',  (Armand,)  a French  conspirator, 
born  in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  1810,  removed  to 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Conciergerie  in 
1839,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  On  the  revolution  in  1848  he  was  released,  but 
soon  becoming  involved  in  another  conspiracy  he  was 
taken  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  Belle-Ue-en-Mer. 

Barbesieux,  de,  deh  biR'bYze'uh',  (Louis  Fran- 
qois  le  Tellier — leh  tYle-i',)  Marquis,  born  in  Paris 
in  1668,  was  a son  of  Louvois.  He  became  minister  of 
state  under  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1701. 

Barbette,  bfR'bet',  (Paul,)  a distinguished  physician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Strasburg,  resided  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  an  extensive  practice. 

Barbetti,  baR-bet'tee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  artist, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1803,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a 
sculptor  of  wood. 

Barbeu-Dubourg,  biR'buh' dii'booR',  (Jacques,)  a 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Mayenne  in 
1709.  He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Franklin, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  “Code  of  Human  Reason.” 
He  also  published  “ The  French  Botanist,”  and  “Ele- 
ments of  Medicine,”  and  translated  into  French  Boling- 
broke’s  “Letters  on  History,”  (1752.)  He  edited  the 
works  of  Franklin,  translated  into  French  by  Lecuy. 
The  name  of  Barbeuia  has  been  given  to  a genus  of 
Madagascar  plants.  Died  in  1779. 

Barbeyrac,  biR'b&'rik',  (Charles,)  a French  physi- 
cian of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cereste,  in  Provence,  in 
1629.  He  is  said  by  John  Locke,  who  was  intimate  with 
them  both,  to  have  greatly  resembled  Sydenham  both  in 
his  views  of  medicine  and  his  manners.  He  died  in  1699, 
leaving  a number  of  medical  works  in  Latin  and  French. 

Barbeyrac,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born 
at  Beziers  in  1674,  was  the  son  of  a Calvimstic  divine 
who  removed  to  Switzerland  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  He  became  professor  of  history  and 
civil  law  at  Lausanne  in  1711,  and  of  public  law  at 
Groningen  in  1717.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
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“ History  of  Ancient  Treaties,”  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a translation  into  French 
of  Puffendorfs  “Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
of  Nations,”  (1706,)  and  the  treatise  “De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pads”  of  Grotius.  Barbeyrac  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1744. 

See  G.  Laissac,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  Barbeyrac,”  1838. 

Barbiani,  baR-be-.Vnee,  (Giovanni  Battista  Si- 
mone,) a painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  at  Ra- 
venna. Died  in  1650. 

Barbiano,  bau-be-d'no,  (Alberico,)  Count,  an  Ital- 
ian commander  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  noted  as 
having  substituted  native  troops-  instead  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  hitherto  employed.  Barbiano’s  forces,  called 
the  Company  of  Saint  George,  acquired  a high  reputation, 
and  some  of  the  first  generals  of  the  time  were  trained  in 
his  school.  In  1384  he  was  appointed,  by  Charles  III.  of 
Naples,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom.  Died  in  1409. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.” 

Barbie  du  Bocage,  biR/be4'  dii  bo'ktzh',  (Alex- 
andre Francois,)  a French  geographer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1798,  published  a “ Dictionary  of  Biblical  Geography.” 
Died  in  1835. 

Barbie  du  Bocage,  (Jean  Denis,)  a distinguished 
French  geographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1760,  was  a pupil 
of  the  celebrated  D’Anville.  He  executed  the  maps  for 
Choiseul-Gouffier’s  “ Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,” 
(1824,)  the  atlas  for  the  “Travels  of  Anacharsis,”  and  a 
valuable  map  of  the  Morea.  He  also  wrote  an  “Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Works  of  D’Anville,”  (1802.)  Died 
in  1825. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Barbier,  btR'be-1',  (Antoine  Alexandre,)  a French 
bibliographer,  born  at  Coulommiers  in  1765.  He  be- 
came successively  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  council  of 
state,  private  librarian  to  Napoleon,  (1807,)  and,  after 
the  restoration,  superintendent  of  the  private  libraries  of 
the  king.  He  obtained  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honour  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Dictionary 
of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works,”  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1806-08,)  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a “Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Council  of  State.”  Died  in  Paris 
in  1825. 

See  a “ Life  of  Barbier”  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Dic- 
tionary; Louis  Barbier,  “Notice  biographique  sur  A.  A.  Barbier,” 
1827. 

Barbier,  (Charles,)  a French  philanthropist,  born 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  spent  much  time  in  de- 
vising a method  to  teach  the  blind  to  write  in  characters 
legible  to  themselves.  Died  about  1830. 

Barbier,  (Edmond  Jean  Francois,)  a French  jurist 
and  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1689.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a “ Historical  and  Anecdotical  J ournal  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XV.,”  (7  vols.  4to,)  which  contains  interesting 
information  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Died  in  1771. 

Barbier,  (Henri  Auguste,)  a French  satiric  poet, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  His  poem  entitled  “La  Curee” 
came  out  in  1830,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  “limeute,” 
“ La  Popularity, ” and  “The  Idol,”  political  satires  which 
caused  a great  sensation.  In  1831  he  published  a col- 
lection of  pieces  under  the  title  of  “ lambics.”  Since 
then  he  has  produced  numerous  poems.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Fiench  Academy  in  1869. 

Barbier,  (Hippolyte,)  a French  biographer  and  ec- 
clesiastic, born  at  Orleans  about  1805.  He  published 
a valuable  “ Biography  of  Contemporary  Clergymen,” 
(10  vols.,  1841  et  set/.) 

Barbier,  (Jean  Baptiste  Gr£goire,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  lived  at  Amiens  about  1800-20. 

Barbier,  (Louis,)  surnamed  the  Aitiik  de  i.a  Ri- 
viere, (It  re've'aiit',)  a French  prelate,  was  almoner  of 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  a reward  for  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  master  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was 
created,  by  the  latter,  Bishop  of  I-angres.  Died  in  1670. 

Barbier,  (Marie  Anne,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Orleans,  was  the  author  of  the  tragedies  entitled  “ Cor- 
nelia,” “The  Death  of  Cajsar,”  ancf  “ Arria  and  Paetus,” 
also  several  poems  and  operas.  Died  in  1 742. 

Barbier  d’Aucour,  bfR'be-i'  do'kooR',  (Jean,)  a 
French  critic  and  littlrateur,  born  at  Langrcs  about  1640. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Opinions  of  Clcanthe  on 
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the  Conversations  of  Ariste  and  Eugene,”  by  the  Jesuit 
P6re  Bouhours,  (1672,)  esteemed  a model  of  able  and 
ingenious  criticism.  Barbier  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Died  in  1694. 

See  Nic£ron,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Barbier-Vemars,  biR'bc-l'vi'miR',  (Joseph  Nico- 
las,) a French  philologist,  bom  at  Louvres  in  1775.  He 
aided  in  the  compilation  of  the  “Annals  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,”  (55  vols.,  1807-14.) 

Barbieri,  baR-be-a'ree,  (Francesco,)  surnamed  il 
Legnano,  (61  lln-yi'no,)  an  able  historical  and  landscape 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Legnano  in  1623 ; 
died  in  1698. 

Barbieri,  (Giovanni  Francesco.)  See  Guercino. 

Barbieri,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  philologist, 
born  at  Modena  in  1519,  wrote  a history  of  Attila,  (“  La 
Guerra  d’Attila,”  1569.)  Died  in  1574. 

Barbieri,  (Lodovico,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Bologna,  worked  about  1660-1700. 

Barbieri,  (Paolo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  was  a brother  of  Guercino.  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  painting  animals  and  fruits,  in  which 
department  he  attained  great  excellence.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Barbieri,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a painter  of  the  Milan- 
ese school,  born  at  Pavia  in  1663  ; died  after  1700. 

Barbieri,  del,  d£l  baR-be-a'ree,  or  Barbiere,  baR- 
be-a'ri,  [Fr.  Barbier, biR'be-i',](DoMENico,)  surnamed 
the  Florentine,  an  ItaliarTpainter  and  engraver,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1501.  He  was  a pupil  of  Rosso,  whom 
he  assisted  in  executing  the  frescos  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Meudon,  in  France.  His  engravings  after  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian  are  highly  esteemed. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Barbiers,  baR-beers',  (Bartholomeus,)  a Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1740,  was  a 
son  of  Pieter,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1808. 

Baibiers,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  painter,  bom  in  1717. 
One  of  his  principal  works  represents  the  burning  of  the 
Opera-House  at  Amsterdam.  Died  in  1780. 

Barbiers,  (Pieter  Bartsz — blRts,)  son  of  Bartholo- 
meus, noticed  above,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1772,  pro- 
duced historical  pictures  and  landscapes  of  superior 
merit.  Died  in  1837. 

Bar-bil'lus,  a Roman  astrologer  of  the  first  century, 
was  patronized  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  while  others 
of  the  profession  were  excluded  from  the  city. 

Barbo,  (Peter.)  See  Paul  II. 

Barbolani,  baR-bo-li'nee,  (Torquato,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  soldier,  born  at  Arezzo,  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  He  was 
the  author  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and  translated 
the  “Orlando  Furioso”  into  Latin  verse.  Died  in  1756. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  ltaliani  illustri.” 

Barbosa,  baR-bo'sl,  (Agostinha  da  Sylva,)  a Por- 
tuguese lady,  who  lived  about  16S0,  and  published,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Pedro  do  Albornoz,  a “ Treatise  on 
Architecture  and  Arithmetic.” 

Barbosa,  (Agostinho,)  a Portuguese  prelate  and 
jurist,  born  in  1590,  was  created  Bishop  of  Ugento  by 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  He  was  the  author  of  theological 
and  legal  works.  Died  in  1649. 

Barbosa,  (Ayres  (T'rds)  or  Arius,)  a Portuguese 
poet  and  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  Greek 
at  Florence,  and  subsequently  contributed  greatly  to  re- 
vive classical  literature  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  After 
teaching  at  Salamanca,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Por- 
tuguese princes  Alfonso  and  Henry.  He  died  in  1530, 
leaving  several  Latin  poems  and  grammatical  works. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “ Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Barbosa,  (Caetano,)  surnamed  Constantino,  (kon- 
stiin-tce'no,)  bom  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  in  1660,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  nis  time. 

Barbosa,  (Duarte,)  a Portuguese  navigator,  born 
at  Lisbon  about  1480,  visited  India  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  those  countries,  which  is  con- 
tained in  Ramusio’s  collection.  Having  accompanied 
Magellan  in  his  voyage  around  the  world,  Barbosa  was 
assassinated  in  the  island  of  Zebu  in  1521. 

Barbosa,  (Joz6,)  a Portuguese  historian,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1674,  was  a brother  of  Barbosa  Machado.  He 
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was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
and  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Chronological  Catalogue  of 
the  Queens  of  Portugal  and  their  Sons,”  (1727.)  Died 
in  175a 

Barbosa,  (Manoel,)  a Portuguese  jurist,  the  father 
of  Agostinho,  flourished  about  1570-1630. 

Barbosa,  (Pedro,)  a celebrated  Portuguese  jurist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  professor  of  law  at  Coimbra. 
Though  he  opposed  Philip  II.  of  Spain  as  the  usurper  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  was  created  by  him  a council- 
lor of  state  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  legal  works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Barbosa,  (Vincent,)  a Portuguese  monk,  born  in 
1663,  left  a work  on  Borneo  and  the  missions  of  that 
island,  (1692.)  Died  in  1711. 

Barbosa  Bacellar,  baR-bo'sa  M-sSl-laR',  (Antonio,) 
a celebrated  Portuguese  jurist,  poet,  and  historian,  born 
at  Lisbon  in  1610.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
defence  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Died  in  1663. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Barbosa  Machado,  baR-bo'si  ma-sh3'do,  (Diego,) 
a Portuguese  biographical  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1682.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “ Biblio- 
theca Lusitana,”  (4  vols.  folio,  1741-59,)  is  a historical 
and  critical  notice  of  Portuguese  writers,  and,  though 
containing  some  errors,  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable 
production  of  the  kind  in  that  language.  Died  in  1770. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gen^rale.  ” 

Barbot,  biR'bo',  (Jean,)  a French  traveller  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  inspector  of  the  establishments 
of  the  French  West  India  Company.  He  wrote  a “ De- 
scription of  the  Western  Shores  of  Africa  and  the  Ad- 
jacent Countries.”  Died  in  1720. 

Barbot,  (Marie  Etienne,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1770;  died  in  1839. 

Barbotan,  btR'bo'tSN',  (Claire  Joseph,)  a French 
general,  born  about  1719,  was  elected  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral  in  1789,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Barbou,  btR'boo',  (Hugues,)  a son  of  Jean,  noticed 
below,  published  at  Limoges,  in  1580,  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  Cicero’s  “ Letters  to  Atticus.” 

Barbou,  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French  printer  and 
resident  of  Lyons,  published,  in  1 539,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clement  Marot,  printed  with  remarkable  ele- 
gance and  accuracy. 

Barbou,  (Jean  Joseph,)  a French  printer  of  Paris, 
noted  for  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  his  editions. 
Died  in  1752. 

Barbou,  (Joseph,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  became 
a printer  in  Paris  about  1722.  Died  in  1737. 

Barbou,  (Joseph  G£rard,)  established  himself  as  a 
bookseller  in  Paris  in  1746,  and  issued  about  1750  the 
series  of  Latin  classics  called  by  his  name.  He  also 
printed  in  superior  style  the  “ New  Testament”  in  Latin, 
and  various  other  works. 

Barbou  - Descourieres,  btR'boo'  dt'koo're-aiR', 
(Gabriel,)  a French  general,  bom  in  1761,  served  with 
distinction  under  Napoleon  in  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  became  governor  of  Ancona  in  1810.  Having  made 
his  submission  to  the  Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  chevalier  of  Saint 
Louis.  Died  in  1817. 

Bar'bour,  (James,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  1775.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1812,  and  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  1815.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  he  presented  a bill  to  establish  a United 
States  Bank,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President  Adams  in 
1825,  and  minister  to  England  in  1828.  Having  been 
recalled  by  President  Jackson  in  1829,  he  retired  from 
the  public  service.  He  was  president  of  the  Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1839.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  Supplement. 

Bar'bour,  Bar'ber,  or  Barbere,  (John,)  the  most 
eminent  of  the  early  Scottish  poets,  born  at  Aberdeen 
about  1320,  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer.  After  be- 
ing appointed  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  he  visited  Ox- 
ford in  order  to  complete  his  studies.  His  principal 


work,  entitled  “The  Bruce,”  is  a history,  in  verse,  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  Robert  Bruce,  which,  besides  its  merit 
as  a poem,  has  great  value  as  a historical  record. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Barbour,  (John  S.,)  a relative  of  James  Barbour, 
noticed  above,  born  in  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  in 
1790,  was  a representative  in  Congress  from  1823  to 
1833.  Died  in  1855. 

Barbour,  (Philip  N.,)  a nephew  of  James  Barbour, 
noticed  above,  was  born  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in 
1817.  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  killed  at  Monterey  in  September,  1846. 

Barbour,  (Philip  Pendleton,)  a lawyer  and  judge, 
born  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  1783,  was  a brother 
of  Governor  James  Barbour.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  Congress  in  1814,  and  was  subsequently  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  advocated 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a slave  State  in  1821,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  Congress  until  1825.  In  1829  he 
presided  over  the  convention  which  formed  a new  con- 
stitution for  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1836.  Died  in  1841. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  Supplement. 

Barbour,  (Thomas,)  Colonel,  a Virginian  officer, 
born  in  1735,  was  the  father  of  James  and  Philip  Pen- 
dleton Barbour.  He  served  as  a colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  before  which  he  had  been  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Died  in  1825. 

Bar-bu-cal'lus,  (Joannes,)  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Barbucale, 
in  Spain.  Eleven  of  his  epigrams  are  extant  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

Bar'bu-la,  (L.  HImilius,)  son  of  Q.  TEmilius,  became 
consul  in  281  is.c.  He  gained  important  victories  over 
the  Tarentines,  Samnites,  and  Etruscans. 

Barbula,  (Q.  TEmilius,)  a Roman  consul  in  317  rt.c., 
in  which  year  Apulia  was  subdued,  became  a second 
time  consul  in  31 1. 

Barbuo,  baiFboo-o,  or  Barbo-Soncino,  baR'bo  son- 
chee'no,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  resided  at  Padua.  Lie  wrote  “ Lives  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan.” 

Barbut  or  Barbat,  baR'but,  written  also  Barbud, 
a famous  but  semi-fabulous  Persian  musician,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  earliest  times.  Lie  was  the 
reputed  inventor  of  a sort  of  lyre  called  by  his  name, 
whence  possibly  the  Greek  barbitos  derives  its  origin. 

Barca.  See  Hamilcar. 

Barca.  See  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

Barca,  baR'kfi,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  chemist, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1741 ; died  in  1814. 

Barca,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  musician,  born  at 
Evora,  lived  about  1600-30. 

Barca,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Mantua,  worked  at  Verona  in  1650. 

Barca,  baR'ka,  (JoSE,)  a captain-general  in  the  Span- 
ish service,  was  born  at  Milan,  and  lived  between  1600 
and  1650. 

Barca,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  Italian  artist  and  engi- 
neer, born  at  Milan,  lived  about  1670. 

Barca,  de  la,  d&  13.  baR'ka,  (Francisco  Joaquin 
Calderon,)  a learned  ecclesiastic,  of  Creole  extraction, 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became  preacher- 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy.” 

Barcali,  baR-kfi'lee, surnamed  Moiiammed-Ben-Pir- 
Ali,  (mo-h3m'med  b£n  peer  3'lee,)  a Mohammedan  theo- 
logian and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Barcellos,  de,  di  baR-sel'16s,  (Francisco,)  a Portu- 
guese poet  and  ecclesiastic, was  the  author  of  Latin  poems 
which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.  Died  in  1570. 

Barceloneta,  di,  de  baR-chi-lo-na't3,  (Ugone,)  an 
Italian  theologian  and  celebrated  preacher,  born  in  Pied- 
mont about  1230,  was  Cardinal  of  Saint  Sabina.  Lie  wrote 
several  religious  works  in  Latin. 

Barcena,  baR-tha'ni,  (Alfonso,)  a Spanish  Jesuit, 
born  at  Cordova,  resided  as  a missionary  in  South 
America.  Lie  wrote,  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  several 
religious  and  educational  works  in  the  Indian  dialects. 
Died  in  1598. 
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Barc'ham  or  Bark'ham,  (John,)  an  English  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Exeter  about  1570.  lie  contri- 
buted to  Speed’s  “ History  of  England”  the  lives  of 
Henry  II.  and  King  John,  and  had  a considerable  share 
in  Guillim’s  “ Display  of  Heraldry.”  Died  in  1642. 

See  Wood,  “Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Barclietta,  batt-kfit'ta,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Naples,  lived  about  1640. 

Barchou  de  Penhoen,  bait'shoo'  deh  peh-no'Sx', 
(Auguste  Theodore  Hilaire,)  Baron,  a French  writer, 
born  at  Morlaix  in  1801.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ History  of  German  Philosophy  from  Leibnitz 
to  Hegel,”  (2  vols.,  1836,)  “The  Philosophy  of  Schel- 
ling,”  (1834,)  and  a French  version  of  Fichte’s  “ Destiny 
of  Man,”  (1833.)  He  was  one  of  the  first  redacteurs  of 
the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  Died  in  1855. 

Barcia,  de,  di.  baR-thee'a,  (Andrea  Gonzalez,)  a 
Spanish  historian,  who  lived  about  1700,  was  the  author 
of  a “ General  History  of  Florida,”  and  a work  entitled 
“First  Historians  of  the  West  Indies.” 

Barckhausen,  baRk'how'zen,  (Johann  Conrad,)  a 
German  chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Horn  in  1666, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland. 
He  wrote,  among  other  scientific  works,  a “Synopsis 
Pharmaceutica,”  (1690,)  and  “Historia  Medicinse,”  and 
made  several  important  discoveries  in  chemistry.  A genus 
of  plants  has  been  named  Barkhausia  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1723. 

Bar'clay  (bark'le)  or  Bar'klay,  (Alexander,)  an 
eminent  British  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  visited  Germany 
and  France.  He  translated  an  allegorical  French  poem 
entitled  “The  Castle  of  Labour,”  also  Sallust’s  “Jugur- 
thine  War,”  into  English,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  several 
saints.  His  most  popular  work  is  a free  translation  of 
the  “ Ship  of  Fools,”  from  the  German  of  Sebastian 
Brandt.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Warton,  “History  of  English  Poetry.” 

Bar'clay,  (George,)  a Scottish  Jacobite  conspirator, 
formed  in  1696  a plot  to  seize  or  kill  William  III.  Some 
of  the  conspirators  were  executed,  but  Barclay  escaped 
by  flight.  ' 

Barclay,  (Henry,)  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  for  several  years  a missionary 
among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  In  con- 
nection with  W.  Andrews  and  J.  Ogilvie,  he  translated 
the  Liturgy  into  the  Mohawk  language.  Died  in  1765. 

Barclay,  btu'kli',  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  writer, 
of  Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1582. 
His  most  admired  work  is  an  allegorical  romance  in 
prose  and  verse,  written  in  Latin,  entitled  “Argenis,” 
(1621.)  It  has  been  translated  into  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  has  been  eulogized  by  Leibnitz, 
Coleridge,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  also  wrote,  in 
Latin,  several  controversial  treatises,  and  the  “ Satyricon 
of  Euphcrmio,”  a satire.  Died  at  Rome  in  1621.  He 
was  a son  of  William  Barclay,  noticed  below. 

See  D.  Dalrymple,  (Lord  Hailes,)  “Sketch  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Barclay,  author  of  the  Argenis,”  1786;  Chambers,  “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “ Encyclopaidia  Britanmca.” 

Barclay,  (John,)  a Scottish  theologian,  born  in  1645. 
I Ic  wrote  a “ Description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,” 
(1689.)  Died  in  1710. 

Barclay,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician,  who  lived 
about  1620,  was  the  author  of  a eulogy  on  tobacco,  en- 
titled “Nepenthes,  seu  de  Nicotianae  Herba;  Viribus.” 

Barclay,  (John,)  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
1734,  was  the  founder  of  a religious  sect  called  Barclay- 
ans,  or  Bereans,  a name  derived  from  a passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  xvii.  n.  His  theological  works 
were  published  in  three  volumes.  Died  in  1798. 

Barclay,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician  and  writer  on 
anatomy,  born  in  Perthshire  in  1760.  He  died  in  1826, 
leaving  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  his  anatomical 
collection,  since  called  the  Barclayan  Museum. 

Barclay,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  writer  and  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Gordonstown, 
in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1648. 

I le  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  Ury 
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and  Catherine  Gordon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
noble  family  of  Huntley.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at 
the  Scots  College,  of  wnich  his  uncle  was  principal.  He 
learned  to  write  and  speak  Latin  with  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, and  after  he  left  1’aris  studied  Greek  and  He- 
brew. About  1664  he  returned  to  Scotland,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  father,  who  had  recently  adopted  the 
principles  professed  by  George  Fox.  Robert  Barclay 
entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1667, 
and  became  a minister  of  the  gospel.  I le  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  talents  of  a high  order,  and  possessed  the 
moral  courage  and  energy  requisite  for  a reformer. 

In  1670  he  began  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Friends 
against  the  erroneous  charges  and  misrepresentations  of 
their  opponents,  by  a treatise  entitled  “Truth  cleared  of 
Calumnies.”  He  married  Christian  Mollison  about  1670. 
In  1672  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  To  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Friends,  he  published  a “Catechism  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,”  (1675,)  “The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,” 
(1676,)* and  “ Theological  Propositions,”  (“Theses Theo- 
logicoe,”  about  1676.) 

In  company  with  George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  he 
visited  Germany  on  a religious  mission  in  1677.  About 
this  date  he  and  his  father  were  imprisoned  in  Aberdeen 
on  account  of  their  religious  profession.  His  principal 
work  is  “An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity, 
as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  preached  by  the  People 
called  in  scorn  Quakers,”  (1678,)  which  was  originally 
written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  English  by  the  author.  This  work  is  characterized 
by  great  logical  acumen,  and  has  been  highly  commended 
by  eminent  critics  of  different  denominations. 

In  1679  he  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a charter  for 
erecting  his  estate  of  Ury  into"  a free  barony  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  published  in  the  same 
year  a vindication  of  his  “ Apology’,”  which  had  been 
attacked  by  several  writers.  In  1682  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  East  Jersey;  but  he  sent  a 
deputy,  and  never  went  to  America  himself  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  James  II. 
He  died  at  Ury  in  October,  1690,  aged  about  forty-two, 
leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  sons, 
named  David,  was  a merchant  of  London,  and  is  said  to 
have  entertained  three  successive  monarchs,  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III.,  when  they  visited  the  city. 

See  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan,  “Life  of  Robert  Barclav,”  iSoa; 
Sewell,  “History  of  the  Quakers;”  John  Barclay,  “History  of 
Friends  in  Scotland.” 

Barclay,  (William,)  a Scottish  jurist,  bom  in  Aber- 
deenshire about  1540.  He  studied  in  France  under  the 
celebrated  Cujas  and  Leconte,  and  in  1578  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  In  1603  he  visited 
England  ; but,  failing  to  meet  with  patronage  from  James 
I.,  on  account  of  his  being  a Catholic,  he  soon  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1605  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at 
Angers.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a treatise  on 
regal  power,  (“  be  Regno  et  Rcgali  Potestate,”  1600,) 
and  “ On  the  Power  of  the  Pope.”  The  latter  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son  John  Barclay,  the  author 
of  “Argenis.”  Barclay  is  ranked  among  the  first  jurists 
of  his  time.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  andCritical  Dictionary ;”  NicSron,”  Mi- 
moires;"  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men.” 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  bSR'kl.V  deh  toHc',  (Michael.) 
Prince,  a celebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  of  Scottish 
extraction,  born  in  Livonia  about  1755,  early  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  Turkey,  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  between  1788  and  1794,  and  in  1S06  took  part 
in  the  Polish  campaign  against  the  French.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  1S10  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  1S12  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  West,  but  after  the  battle  of  Smolensk 
he  was  superseded  by  Kootoosov.  At  Borodino,  Barclay 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  by  his  skilful  retreat 
contributed  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  Russian  army. 


* This  title  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a “Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Discipline.” 
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He  subsequently  held  the  chief  command  at  Bautzen, 
Culm,  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1814  was  created  a field-mar- 
shal. He  died  in  1818,  having  been  previously  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Bar'co,  del,  (Alonso,)  an  eminent  Spanish  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1645  ; died  in  1685. 

Baico,  del,  (Juan  Rodriguez  Garcia,)  a Spanish 
painter  who  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  adorn 
with  frescos  his  castle  of  Barco  d’ Avila,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  artist. 

See  Quilubt,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Barcokheba,  bar-koK'e-ba,  also  written  Bar- 
Cochba  or  Barchochebas,  (originally  Simeon,)  a 
celebrated  Jewish  impostor  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  excited  an  insurrection 
among  the  Jews,  a.d.  13 i,  and  took  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem and  many  fortified  places.  After  a sanguinary 
contest  and  immense  loss  on  both  sides,  the  city  was  re- 
taken by  the  Roman  general  Julius  Seve'rus,  and  Bar- 
cokheba, after  an  obstinate  defence  in  the  fortress  of 
Bethar,  killed,  in  136  a.d. 

Barcos,  de,  deh  btR'kos',  (Martin,)  a French  theo- 
logian, born  at  Bayonne  in  1600,  studied  at  Louvain 
under  the  celebrated  Jansenius.  In  1644  he  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  as  abbot  of  Saint- 
Cyran.  He  was  a friend  of  Arnauld,  and  published, 
among  other  works  in  defence  of  Jansenism,  an  “Ex- 
position of  the  Faith  of  the  Church  touching  Grace  and 
Predestination,”  (1697.)  Died  in  1678. 

Bard,  (John,)  an  American  physician,  born  near  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1716.  He  practised  many  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  removed  in  1743,  and  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  about  1788.  Died 
in  1 799. 

Bard,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  physician,  born  in  Phi- 
ladelphia in  April,  1742,  was  a son  of  Dr.  John  Bard, 
and  a grandson  of  Peter  Bard,  a French  Protestant  re- 
fugee. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  passed  about  three  years  and  was  received  as 
an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian. 
Having  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1765,  he  began  to  prac- 
tise in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1767.  About  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  selected  by  General 
'Washington  as  his  family  physician.  He  published  a 
treatise  on  “ Angina  Suffocativa,”  and  a treatise  on  “ Ob- 
stetrics,” (1807.)  In  1813  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Bard  was  an  active  and  efficient  promoter  of  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  Died  in  May,  1821. 

See  Rev.  John  McVicker,  “ Life  of  Samuel  Bard,”  1822 ; S.  D. 
Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861. 

Bard,  (William,)  an  American  merchant,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1777.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
he  and  others  organized  about  1830.  Died  in  1853. 

Bardaji  y Azara,  de,  d&  baR-di-iiee'  e i-thfi'r5, 
(Don  Eusebio,)  a Spanish  statesman,  born  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca  in  1 765,  was  employed  in  various  im- 
portant missions,  and  rose  to  be  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  procer  of  the  kingdom  in  1834-  He  favoured 
the  French  policy,  and  opposed  the  ministry  of  Cala- 
trava.  Died  in  1844. 

Bar'das,  brother  of  the  empress  Theodora,  was,  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople, 
appointed  one  of  the  tutors  to  his  son  Michael  III. 
I laving  caused  his  colleague  Theoctistes  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  confined  his  sister  in  a cloister,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Caesar,  but  was  afterwards  supplanted  in 
the  favour  of  Michael  by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  as- 
sassinated by  order  of  the  emperor,  866  a.d. 

Sec  Le  Beau,  “ Hiatoire  du  Baa-Empire.” 

Bar'das  Scle'rus,  a distinguished  general  under  the 
Byzantian  emperor  John  Zimisces,  who  had  married  his 
sister.  After  the  death  of  Zimisces,  he  revolted  against 
the  emperor  Basil  II.,  and  was  for  a time  nearly  always 
victorious.  But  at  length,  having  been  worsted  by  Bardas 
Phocas,  and  weary  of  his  stormy  life,  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  emperor.  Died  about  990  a.d. 


Barde,  de  la,  deh  If  bfRd,  [Lat.  Labardze'us,1 
(Jean,)  a French  diplomatist,  bom  at  Marolles-sur-Seine 
about  1600,  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He 
was  for  many  years  French  ambassador  in  Switzerland. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a valuable  history  of  his  own  times. 
Died  in  1692. 

Bardeleben,  von,  fon  baR'deh-la'ben,  (Kurt,)  a 
Prussian  statesman,  born  in  1796,  was  a deputy  from 
Konigsberg  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  and 
in  1848  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia. 

Bar-de-sa'nes,  an  eminent  Syrian  writer,  and  founder 
of  a sect  called  Bardesanians,  was  born  at  Edessa,  and 
lived  about  170-200  A.D.  He  is  called  a heretic  by  some 
writers.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  wrote  several  works 
against  heretics.  He  composed  in  the  Syriac  language 
many  psalms  or  hymns  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  a 
dialogue  on  Fate. 

See  F.  Strunz,  “ Historia  Bardesanis,”  1710;  Hahn,  “ Bardesa- 
nes Gnosticus Mosheim,  “De  Rebus  Christiauorum.” 

Bardet,  btR'di',  (Pierre,)  a French  advocate,  born 
in  Bourbonnais  in  1591,  published  “Recueil  d’ Arrets  du 
Parlement  de  Paris,”  1690.  Died  in  1685. 

Bardi,  (Donato.)  See  Donatello. 

Bardi,  baR'dee,  (Giovanni,)  Count  of  Vernio,  an  Ital- 
ian miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Florence,  was  patron- 
ized by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Bardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  monk  and  historian, 
born  at  Florence  about  1544.  Among  his  works  we 
may  name  his  “ Universal  Chronology  from  the  Creation 
of  Adam  to  1581.”  Died  in  1593. 

Bardi,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Rapallo  in  1603,  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Pisa.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  treatises  on 
theology  and  medicine.  He  lived  at  Rome  from  1651  to 
1667.  Died  in  1670. 

Bardi,  (Pietro,)  Count  of  Vernio,  son  of  Giovanni, 
noticed  above,  an  Italian  litterateur , born  at  Florence, 
lived  about  1640.  He  translated  into  Italian  the  essays 
of  Maximus  Tyrius. 

Bardi,  de1,  d&  baR'dee,  (Dea,)  an  Italian  nun  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  author  of  a burlesque  poem 
entitled  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of  a Jackdaw.” 

Bardili,  baR-dee'lee,  (Christoph  Gottfried,)  a Ger- 
man metaphysical  philosopher,  born  at  Blaubeuren  in 
1761,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Stuttgart  in 
1794.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Sketch  of  First 
Logic,”  in  which  he  opposes  the  system  of  Kant  and 
favours  the  philosophy  of  absolute  identity,  (“  Identitats- 
Philosophie.”)  Died  in  1808. 

Bardili,  (Johann  Wendel — <v£n'del,)  a German 
writer  of  travels,  born  at  Reutlingen ; died  in  1740. 

Bardin,  btR'diN',  (Ltienne  Alexandre,)  a French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1774,  was  a son  of  Jean  Bardin 
the  painter.  Died  in  1840.  His  most  important  work 
is  a very  extensive  and  complete  military  dictionary,  en- 
titled “ Dictionnaire  de  l’Armee  de  Terre,”  the  last  part 
of  which  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

See  Qu&rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bardin,  (Guillaume,)  a French  jurist,  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  Languedoc,”  (from  1031  to  1454.) 

Bardin,  (Jean,)  a French  painter,  born  at  Montbar 
in  1732,  was  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Or- 
leans, and  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Kegnault  and  David.  Died  in  1809. 

See  Chaudkuc  de  Crazannes,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Bardin,” 
1809. 

Bardin,  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  at 
Toulouse,  lived  about  1420. 

Bardin,  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1590,  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died 
in  1637. 

Bardon,  a French  painter.  See  Dandr£-Bardon. 

Bardon  de  Brun,  btn'doN'  deh  biuiN,  (Bernard,) 
a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Limoges,  wrote  a tragedy 
in  verse  entitled  “Saint  James.”  Died  in  1625. 

See  Etienne  Petiot,  “Vie  de  B.  Bardon,”  1636. 

Bardou,  bftlddoo',  (Jean,)  a French  litterateur  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1729,  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“The  History  of  Laurent  Marcel,  or  the  Unprejudiced 
Observer,”  (1770.)  Died  in  1803. 


See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas- Empire.1 
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Bardou,  (Oscar  Francois,)  a French  actor,  born  at 
Montpellier  about  1804. 

Bardozzi,  baR-dot'see,  (JAnos,)  a Hungarian  writer, 
born  about  1740,  wrote  a continuation  of  Wagner’s  “Ana- 
lecta Scepusii.”  Died  in  1819. 

Bar-djfl'lis  [Gr.  V>ap6v7.\ir]  or  Bardylis,  a robber 
chief,  who  lived  about  400  B.C.,  rose  to  be  King  of  Illyria. 
He  made  war  upon  Perdiccas  III.  of  Macedonia,  whom 
he  defeated  and  killed  in  460  B.C. 

Bardzinski,  baRd-zhvskee,  (Jan  Alan,)  a Polish 
theologian  and  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
translated  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia”  into  Polish  verse,  and 
also  made  a translation  of  Seneca’s  tragedies  and  Boe- 
thius’s “Consolations  of  Philosophy.” 

Bare,  bt'ri',  or  Baret,  a Frenchwoman,  born  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1741,  accompanied  the  botanist  Commerson, 
disguised  as  a man,  in  his  voyage  with  Bougainville  in 
1766.  Commerson  named  several  plants  in  her  honour. 

Bare'bone  or  Bar'bone,  (Praise-God,)  a noted  Eng- 
lish fanatic,  originally  a leather-dealer,  was  a member 
of  Cromwell’s  Parliament  in  1653,  which  is  known  in 
history  by  his  name.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Monk, 
Barebone  headed  a large  procession  of  the  people  with 
a petition  to  Parliament  against  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Barella,  M-rSKlA,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Milan ; died  in  1687. 

Barellas,  bA-rfil'yas,  (Esteban,)  a Spanish  writer, 
published  a historical  romance  entitled  “History  of  the 
Counts  of  Barcelona,  Bernardo  Barcino  and  his  son 
Zinofre,”  (1600.) 

Barendsen.  See  Barents. 

Barentin,  bt'r8N/t;\N/,  (Charles  Louis  Francois  de 
Paule — deh  pol,)  a French  statesman,  born  in  1738, 
succeeded  Lamoignon  in  1788  as  keeper  of  the  seals 
under  Louis  XVI.  He  was  the  originator  of  several 
unpopular  measures,  for  which  he  was  denounced  by 
Mirabeau  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  advisers  of  the 
king.  Upon  this,  he  resigned  his  post;  but  after  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  honorary  chancellor  by 
Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1819. 

Barentin-Montcbal,  de,  deh  bi'rfiN't&N'  mdN'shil', 
(Louis,)  Viscount,  a French  general  and  litterateur, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1737.  He 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded the  guard  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Mittau.  He 
wrote  a treatise  “ On  Ancient  and  Historical  Geography,” 
(1S07.)  Died  in  1824. 

See  QuArard,  “La  France  Literal  re.” 

Barentin-Montchal,  de,  Madame,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, wrote  an  “Abridged  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  for  Children  and  Youth,”  (1804.) 

Barents, bi'rSnts,  or  Barendsen,  M'rSnt-sen,  (Die- 
trich,) also  called  Bernard  Dirk,  a Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1534.  He  studied  in  Italy  under 
Titian,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
whose  portrait  he  painted.  His  picture  of  “Judith”  is 
ranked  among  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1592. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  desPeintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Barentz  or  Barendz,  bA'rSnts,  written  also  Barent- 
zen,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  attempted,  in  1594,  a voyage  to  China  by  way 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  reached  78°  of  latitude.  His  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  translated  into  French,  is  con- 
tained in  the  “ Histoire  generale  des  Voyages.” 

Barfere  de  Vieuzac,  bt'raiR'  deh  ve-uh'ztk',  (Ber- 
trand,) a French  Jacobin  demagogue,  born  at  Tarbes, 
in  Gascony,  in  1755.  He  entered  public  life  as  deputy 
to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Convention  in  1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  for  some  time  acted  with  the  Girondists.  In  April, 

1 793,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety.  He  deserted  the  Girondists  at  the  critical 
time  of  their  contest  with  the  Jacobins ; and  after  the 
supreme  executive  power  was  usurped  by  a committee 
of  nine,  (July,  1793,)  he  was  the  reporter  or  organ  of 
that  atrocious  committee.  The  flowery  style  with  which 
he  adorned  the  measures  of  a merciless  proscription  pro- 
cured him  the  designation  of  the  “Anacreon  of  the  guil- 
lotine.” He  first  proposed  that  “ terror  should  be  the 


order  of  the  day.”  In  1794  a schism  occurred  in  the  com- 
mittee. On  one  side  were  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  and 
Couthon ; on  the  other,  Billaud  and  ColloL  Barere 
waited  to  see  which  side  should  prove  the  stronger.  On 
the  9th  Thcrmidor  he  spoke  against  Robespierre  in  the 
Convention,  and  moved  that  his  head  be  cut  off  without 
trial.  Barere,  Collot,  and  Billaud  were  condemned  to  de- 
portation in  1795,  but  the  first  escaped  from  prison  and 
found  means  to  avoid  that  penalty.  He  was  banished 
as  a regicide  in  1816,  and  returned  to  France  in  1830. 
Died  in  1841.  The  “ Memoires  de  Barere”  were  edited 
by  II.  Carnot  and  David  d’ Angers,  (4  vols.,  1843.) 

“ Compared  with  him,”  says  Macaulay,  “ Fouche  seem.-: 
honest ; Billaud  seems  humane  ; Hebert  seems  to  rise 
into  dignity.  . . . He  had  become  a murderer  merely  for 
his  safety,  and  continued  to  be  a murderer  merely  for  his 
pleasure.” 

See  Macaulay’s  “ Essays M.  Carnot,  “ Notice  historique  sur 
Barere,”  1842. 

Baret,  bt'rl',  (Jacques  de  la  Galanderie — deh  It 
gt'ISNd'RA',)  a French  lawyer  and  writer,  bom  at  Tours 
in  1579;  died  about  1650. 

Baret,  (Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  bom 
at  Tours  in  1511. 

Baret,  (Jean,)  a French  historian,  published  a “His- 
tory of  the  Last  Troubles  in  Moldavia,”  (Paris,  1620.) 

Baret,  (Ren£,)  grandson  of  the  jurist  Jean  Baret,  lived 
about  1650-70.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  “ Knowledge  of 
Horses  and  their  Diseases,”  (1661.) 

Baretti,  bd-ret'tee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1716.  In  1751  he  visited  London,  where  he 
taught  Italian,  and,  haring  been  befriended  by  Dr.  John- 
son and  other  distinguished  men,  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  published  an  “ Italian  and  English  Dictionary,” 
(1760,)  an  “ Italian  Grammar,”  an  “Account  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Italy,”  (1768,)  and  (in  English) 
“Travels  through  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,”  (1770,) 
which  is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first-named  work  is  still  in  use.  He  also  wrote,  in 
French,  an  essay  “On  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,”  in 
which  he  exposes  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  with  re- 
gard to  the  English  language  and  literature.  Died  in 
1789.  Dr.  Johnson  observes  of  Baretti,  “There  are 
strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not,  indeed,  many 
hooks,  but  with  what  hooks  he  has  he  grapples  very 
forcibly.” 

See  Boswell,  “ Life  of  Johnson Giuseppe  Franchi,  “ Norizie 
intomo  alia  Vita  de  G.  Baretti,”  1790. 

Barezzi,  bi-ret'see,  (Stefano,)  a Milanese  painter 
of  the  nineteenth  century',  noted  as  having  discovered  a 
process  for  transferring  frescos  to  wooden  tables. 

Barfod,  baR'foD,  (Paul  Frederik,)  a Danish  histo- 
rian, born  at  Grenaae,  in  Jutland,  in  iSii.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Denmark  and  Norway  under  Frederick 
III.,”  “ The  Jews  in  Denmark,”  and  “ Biography  of  the 
Ranzau  Family.”  He  edited  for  a time  a journal  advo- 
cating the  union  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon. 

Barfuss,  baR'fobss,  (Johann  Albrecht,)  Count  of, 
a Prussian  general,  born  in  1631,  served  with  distinction 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary  in  1691.  Died  in  1704. 

Bargagli,  baR-gfil'vee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  dramatic  writer,  brother  of  Scipione,  noticed  below, 
was  the  author  of  “ La  Pellegrina,”  a comedy,  and  a work 
entitled  “ Dialogo  dei  Giuochi,”  an  explanation  of  the 
social  games  of  Italy.  Died  in  15S6. 

See  Mazzuchklli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bargagli,  (Scipione,)  a distinguished  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Sienna,  published  a series  of  historical  sketches 
and  tales  entitled  “ Trattenimenti,”  (“Entertainments,”) 
and  a treatise  “ On  Devices,”  (“  Dell’  Impresc,”)  explain- 
ing the  origin  and  signification  of  devices  in  the  age 
of  chivalry.  He  was  created  a count  palatine  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Mazzuciihlli,  "Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bargede,  bf  Rzh'di',  (Nicolas  or  Nicolle,)  a French 
litterateur  and  poet,  born  at  Vczclay  about  1550. 

Bargeo  or  Bargaeus.  See  Angelio. 

Barges,  bSR'zhSs',  (Antoine,)  a musician,  apparently 
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of  French  extraction,  was  chapel-master  at  the  Casa 
Grande  at  Venice  about  1530. 

Barges,  (Jean  Joseph  L^andre,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  Orientalist,  born  at  Auriol  in  1810,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1842  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  faculty  of 
theology  in  Paris.  He  published  treatises  on  the  church 
history  and  antiquities  of  Africa  and  the  city  of  Tlemcen, 
and  “ On  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Marseilles.” 

Bargeton,  (Daniel,)  a French  jurist,  bom  at  Uzes 
about  1678;  died  in  1757. 

Barghash,  (Bin  Saed,)  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  was 
bom  in  1835  and  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  1870. 
He  visited  England  in  1875. 

Barginet,  (Alexandre  Pierre,)  a French  political 
writer  and  novelist,  bom  in  1798.  Died  in  1843. 

Bar'grave,  (Isaac,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1586, 
became  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1642. 

Bar'ham,  (Henry,)  an  English  naturalist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  resided  many  years  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  entitled  “ Hortus 
Americanus.” 

Barham,  (Richard  Harris,)  an  English  divine  and 
humorous  writer,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1 788.  He  stu- 
died at  Oxford,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  rector 
of  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Faith  in  London.  His 
“ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  a series  of  tales  in  verse,  appeared 
in  “Bentley’s  Miscellany”  in  1837,  and  were  received 
with  great  favour.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  Gorton’s  “ Biographical  Dictionary,”  and 
wrote  for  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  a story  of  college  life, 
entitled  “ My  Cousin  Nicholas.”  Barham  was  a friend 
of  Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  other  celebrated 
wits  of  the  time.  For  a severe  but  not  unjust  criticism 
on  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  see  the  “ New  Spirit  of  the 
Age,”  (London,  1844.)  Died  in  1845. 

See  a “Life  of  R.  H.  Barham,”  in  an  edition  of  his  “Ingoldsby 
Legends,”  1847;  “Men  I have  known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  1866. 

Barhebragus.  See  Aboolfaraj,  (Gregorius.) 

Baricelli,  bi-re-chel'lee,  or  Baricello,  bl-re-chel'lo, 
(Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  San  Marco 
about  1580. 

Baxile,  bj-ree'li,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
skilful  sculptor  in  wood,  born  about  1520.  He  was  the 
master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Barile,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
flourished  between  1700  and  1725. 

Barili,  bi-ree'lee,  (Antonio  di  Neri,)  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  worked  at  Sienna  from  1485  till 
IS11- 

Barilli,  M-ril'lee,  (Ludovico,)  a celebrated  Italian 
vocalist,  born  at  Modena  about  1 767,  was  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 

Barillon,  bi're'yiN',  a French  diplomatist,  was  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  England  by  William  of 
Orange  about  the  end  of  16S8.  “ Plis  political  career,” 

according  to  Macaulay,  “had  brought  great  calamities 
both  on  the  house  of  Stuart  and  on  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.” (“  History  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  chap,  xii.) 

Barillon,  (Jean,)  called  also  Jehan  Bourdel,  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Issoire,  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  First  Six  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.,”  (unpub- 
lished.) Died  in  1553. 

Barillon,  de,  deh  bf're'yiN',  (Henri,)  Bishop  of 
Lutjon,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1639;  died  in  1699. 

Baring,  (Daniel  Eberhard,)  a German  scholar, 
bom  in  ibgo,  author  of  “ Clavis  Diplomatica.”  Died 
in  1 753- 

Baring,  (Sir  Evelyn,)  an  English  financier.  He 
was  employed  on  the  dual  control  in  Egypt,  then  became 
finance  minister  of  India,  and  is  now  minister  to  Egypt. 

Baring,  (Everard,)  a German  scholar  and  teacher, 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1608,  taught  at  Hanover.  Died  in  1659. 

Ba'ring,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  financier  and 
capitalist,  born  at  or  near  Exeter  in  1 740,  was  the  father 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  founder  of  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Baring  & Company,  London.  Died  in  1810. 

Baring,  (Sir  Francis  Thornhill,)  a liberal  English 
statesman,  born  in  1796,  was  a grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  a son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  He  was  a lord  of  the 


treasury  from  1830  to  1834,  joint  secretary  to  the  treas- 
ury from  1835  t0  1839,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
from  1839  to  1841.  In  the  cabinet  of  Lord  John  Russell 
he  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Died  in  1866. 

Baring,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  financier,  brother  of 
Sir  Francis  T.  Baring,  was  born  in  1800.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  in  1844  for 
Huntingdon.  He  was  for  a time  the  principal  manager 
of  the  house  of  Baring  & Company.  Died  in  1873. 

Baring,  (Sir  Thomas,)  eldestson  of  Sir  Francis,  bom 
in  1772,  was  a member  of  Parliament  from  1830  to  1832. 
He  was  a patron  of  art. 

Baring-Gould,  (Sabine,)  an  English  author,  born 
in  1834.  He  has  written  on  numerous  subjects. 

Barisani,  (Joseph,)  a German  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  bom  in  1756  ; died  in  1787. 

Barisano,  (Francesco  Domenico,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  scientific  writer,  bom  at  Alba  about  1650. 

Barison,  ba're-sdn',  or  Bar'riso,  the  heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  was  made  king  of  that  country  in  1154 
by  the  assistance  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  to  whom  he 
offered  a tribute  of  four  thousand  silver  marks.  He  was 
subsequently  detained  a prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  as  a 
hostage  for  the  money  they  had  advanced  for  the  tribute. 

See  Carl  Andreas  Bel,  “ Dissertatio  de  Barrisone,”  1766. 

Barisoni,  ba-re-so'nee,  (Albertino,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  in  1587,  became  professor  of  the 
Pandects  at  Padua  in  1631,  and  Bishop  of  Ceneda  in 
1653.  Died  in  1667. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “ Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Baritu,  bi're-too,  (George,)  a distinguished  Walla- 
chian  scholar  and  journalist,  born  in  Transylvania  in  1812, 
published  in  1853  a “ German-Roumanian  Dictionary.” 

Barjaud,  biR'zh6/,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  lit- 
terateur and  soldier,  born  at  Montlugon  in  1785.  He 
served  under  Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  ’13, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  (1813.) 
He  was  the  author  of  “ National  Odes”  and  other  works. 

Bar-Jesus.  See  Elymas. 

Bar'kah  Khffn  I.,  called  also  Barbacan,  a famous 
Kharizmian  chief,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Nejm-ed-Deen,  Aiyoobite  Sultan  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Christians  in  1244  and  slaughtered  all  the 
inhabitants  who  had  not  escaped.  A quarrel  breaking 
out  soon  after  between  the  Sultan  and  Barkah  Khan,  the 
latter  was  slain  in  battle  in  1246. 

See  Malcolm’s  “History  of  Persia.” 

Barkah  Khan,  sometimes  called  Bor'ga,  second 
Mogul  ruler  of  Kapchak,  succeeded  his  brother  Batoo 
(Batu)  in  1255,  and  waged  war  against  the  Russians  and 
Persians.  Pie  founded  the  city  of  Serai,  on  the  Volga, 
and  was  a liberal  patron  of  learning.  Died  about  1265. 

Bar'ker,  (Andrew,)  an  English  merchant  of  Bristol, 
in  1576  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  at  his 
own  expense,  in  order  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had 
receivecl  from  the  Spaniards  at  Teneriffe. 

See  Hakluyt,  “Collection  ofVoyages.” 

Barker,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  landscape-painter 
of  superior  merit,  was  a brother  of  Thomas  Barker,  the 
inventor  of  the  panorama.  Died  in  1838. 

Barker,  (Edmund  Henry,)  an  English  classical 
scholar,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1788.  He  published  a 
“Greek  and  English  Lexicon,”  (1831,)  “Classical  Recre- 
ations,” and  “ Parriana,”  a collection  of  criticisms  and 
anecdotes  relating  to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr.  He  was  also 
a contributor  to  the  “Classical  Journal,”  avid  edited 
several  Latin  classics,  and  the  “Thesaurus  Grtccrc  Lin- 
gua;” of  Henri  Estienne,  (Stephanus.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  May,  1839. 

Barker,  (George,)  F.R.S.,  of  Birmingham,  an  Eng- 
lishman noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  liberal  support  of 
benevolent  enterprises.  Diedin  1845,  aged  about  seventy. 

Barker,  (Henry  Aston,)  a skilful  panorama-painter, 
son  of  Robert  Barker,  noticed  below,  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1774.  Died  in  1856. 

Barker,  (Jacob,)  an  American  merchant  and  finan- 
cier, born  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  in  1779-  f°r 
many  years  resided  at  New  Orleans.  Died  in  1871. 

See  “ Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jacob  Barker,”  by  himself,  New 
York,  1855. 
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Barker,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  who  wrote  an 
“Essay  on  the  Conformity  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medi- 
cine in  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Diseases.”  Died  in  1748. 

Barker, (John,)  an  English  diplomatist,  born  in  Derby- 
shire, became  in  1826  British  consul  to  Alexandria,  and 
subsequently  consul-general  in  Egypt.  Died  in  1850. 

Barker,  (Matthew  Henry,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  about  1790.  His  novels  are  mostly  sketches  of 
sea-life,  and  first  appeared  in  the  “ Literary  Gazette,” 
“ Bentley’s  Miscellany,”  and  other  journals,  under  the 
name  of  “The  Old  Sailor,”  and  other  pseudonyms. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  these  are  “ The  Greenwich 
Pensioners,”  “Tough  Yarns,”  and  “Hamilton  King.” 
In  1828  Barker  became  editor  of  the  “ Nottingham  Mer- 
cury.” Died  in  1846. 

Bar'ker,  (Robert,)  a distinguished  artist,  and  in- 
ventor of  the  panorama,  born  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
Ireland,  in  1739.  He  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1788  a 
panoramic  view  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  a pano- 
rama of  London  in  Leicester  Square.  Among  his  most 
admired  pieces  are  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Copen- 
hagen. Died  in  1806. 

See  Nagler,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Barker,  (Thomas,)  an  English  painter  of  landscapes 
and  rural  subjects,  born  in  Monmouthshire  in  1769. 
Among  his  master-pieces  is  the  “Woodman  and  the 
Gypsy.”  Died  in  1847. 

Barkey,  baR'kl,  (Nicolaus,)  a German  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  at  Bremen  in  1709.  He  published  the 
“ Museum  of  the  Hague,”  (“  Museum  Haganum,”) 
“Bibliotheca  Bremensis  Nova,”  (1760,)  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous works.  Died  in  1788. 

Barkham.  See  Barcham,  (John.) 

Barkhausen,  baRk'how'zen,  (Heinrich  Ludwig 
Willibald,)  a German  writer  on  political  economy,  born 
in  1742,  was  the  author  of  “Letters  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Corn  Trade,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1813. 

Barkiarokh  or  Barkyaroc,  fourth  Persian  prince 
of  the  Seljookian  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father  Malik- 
Slia'h  in  1092.  He  died  in  1104. 

Bark'ly,  (Sir  Henry,)  boin  in  London  in  1815,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  in  1856, 
and  was  afterwards  Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
from  1870  to  1876. 

Bar'kok',  first  Sultan  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes, 
seized  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  1390,  overthrowing  the 
Baharite  or  Tartar  dynasty.  He  was  a promoter  of  learn- 
ing, and  founded  a college  at  Cairo.  Died  in  1398. 

Barkow,  baR'ko,  (Hans  Karl  Leopold,)  a German 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  born  in  the  isle  of  Rugen 
about  1798,  published  “ Monstra  animalium  duplicia  per 
anatomen  indagata,”  (1830-36.) 

Barks'dale,  (Clement,)  an  English  divine  and  writer 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1609,  was  the  author  of  a “ Life 
of  Grotius,”  and  a collection  of  poems.  Died  in  1687. 

Barks'dale,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1821.  He  removed  to  Mississippi, 
studied  law,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  about  1853. 
He  was  a violent  partisan  of  slavery  and  disunion.  He 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 

Bar'la-am,  a monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil,  whose 
original  name  was  Bernard,  born  at  Seminara,  in  Ca- 
labria, about  1290.  1 le  resided  several  years  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Greek 
language,  and,  after  his  return,  was  appointed  in  1342 
Bishop  of  Geraci,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Died  in  1348. 

Barland.  See  Baarland. 

Barlaeus.  See  Baeri.e,  (Caspar  van.) 

Barles,  b§Rl,  (Louis,)  a French  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  translated  several  medical  works 
from  the  Dutch  of  De  Graaf. 

Barlesio,  baR-la'ze-o,  written  also  Barlezio,  [Lat. 
Barle'tius,]  (Maiuno,)  a historian,  born  at  Scutari,  in 
Albania,  wrote,  among  other  works  in  Latin,  “The  Life 
and  Actions  of  Scanderbeg,”  (1506,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon.” 

Barletta,  baR-let'tS,  (Gahriello,)  a popular  Italian 
preacher,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lived  about 
1450-80.  His  sermons  have  been  often  reprinted. 


Barlotta,  bait-lot'td,  (Giuseppe,)  a Sicilian  poet  and 
littiratcur,  born  at  Trapani  in  1654. 

Bar'low,  (Francis,)  a distinguished  English  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1625.  His 
representations  of  landscapes,  birds,  and  fishes  are  par- 
ticularly admired.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  illus- 
trations for  an  edition  of  zEsop’s  “ Fables,”  which  he  also 
etched,  and  a “ Book  of  Birds,”  engraved  by  Faithorne. 
See  Strutt,  “ Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Bar'low,  (Francis  C Hanning,)  an  American  gen- 
eral, born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1834.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  followed  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  enlisted  as  a private  in  April,  1861,  became 
a colonel  about  May,  1862,  and  served  with  distinction 
at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  and  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  about 
September,  1862.  He  commanded  a division  at  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court-House, 
May,  1864  ; also  in  an  assault  on  the  defences  of  Peters- 
burg in  June.  In  November,  1865,  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  state  by  the  Republicans  of  Nfcw  York. 

Barlow,  (Joel,)  an  American  poet  and  patriot,  bom 
at  Reading,  Connecticut,  in  1755,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1778.  He  studied  theology,  was  licensed  as 
a Congregational  minister,  and  joined  the  army  as  a 
chaplain.  When  the  army  was  disbanded,  in  1783,  he 
settled  at  Hartford,  began  to  study  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1785.  Before  this  date  he  had  married 
a sister  of  Abraham  Baldwin.  In  1 787  he  published 
“ The  Vision  of  Columbus,”  a poem,  which  obtained 
great  popularity.  He  visited  Europe  in  1788,  became  a 
resident  of  Paris  about  1792,  and  wrote  several  works  to 
promote  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  During 
his  residence  in  France  he  wrote  a humorous  poem  on 
“ Hasty  Pudding,”  which  was  much  admired. 

Having  enriched  himself  by  commercial  speculations 
in  France,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1805,  and 
settled  on  the  Potomac  near  Washington.  In  1808  he 
published  his  most  elaborate  work,  “ The  Columbiad,” 
an  epic  poem,  which  proved,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  critics,  a complete  failure.  He  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  France  in  181 1,  and  was  invited  by  the  French 
minister  in  the  autumn  of  1812  to  a conference  with  Na- 
poleon at  Wilna,  but  before  he  arrived  at  that  place  he 
died,  near  Cracow,  in  December,  1812.  “ As  an  author,” 
says  R.  W.  Griswold,  “ he  belonged  to  the  first  class  of 
his  time  in  America  ; and  for  his  ardent  patriotism,  his 
public  services,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  he  deserves  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  men  of  our  golden  age.” 
(“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.”) 

See,  also,  C.  E.  Oelsnkr,  “ Notice sur  la  Vie  de  J.  Barlow.”  Paris, 
1813 ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  iSog : “ Encyclopedia  Ame- 
ricana;” Duyckinck,  “ Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature.” 
Barlow,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  watchmaker,  who 
invented  a repeater  clock  about  1676. 

Barlow,  (Peter,)  F.R.S.,  a distinguished  English 
mathematician,  born  at  Norwich  in  1776.  He  became 
in  1806  one  of  the  mathematical  masters  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  He  was  afterwards  a professor 
in  that  academy  many  years,  and  resigned  the  chair  in 
1847.  He  published  an  “ Elementary  Investigation  of 
the  Theory  of  Numbers,”  (1S11,)  and  a “Mathematical 
and  Philosophical  Dictionary,”  (1814.)  His  “Essay  on 
Magnetic  Attractions”  ( 1 820)  was  highly  prized.  For  his 
researches  on  magnetism  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
in  1825.  Among  his  valuable  discoveries  is  a method 
of  compensating  or  rectifying  errors  in  the  compass 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  iron  in  ships.  Died  in  1S62. 
See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Generule.” 

Barlow,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  theologian, 
born  in  Westmoreland  in  1607,  became  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln in  1675.  He  was  the  author  of  “ The  Case  of  To- 
leration in  Matters  of  Religion.”  Died  in  1691. 

Barlow,  (Thomas  Oldham,!  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  1824.  He  became  a Royal  Academician  in  1881. 

Barlow  or  Bar'lowe,  (William,)  born  in  Essex 
county,  England,  became  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1 559- 
I le  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Cosmography,”  and  several 
controversial  treatises.  Died  in  1568. 

Barlow  or  Barlowe,  (William,)  an  English  di- 
vine and  mathematician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
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Pembrokeshire,  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury 
in  1614.  He  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  wrote 
on  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  he  made  important 
improvements  in  the  mariner’s  compass.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “The  Navigator’s  Supply,”  (1597.) 
Died  in  1625. 

Barmann  or  Baermann,  baiR'mfin,  (George  Fried- 
rich,) a German  mathematician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wittemberg. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Euclid,  and  translated 
Lucian’s  “Master  of  Eloquence”  into  German.  Died 
in  1769. 

Barmann  or  Baermann,  (Georg  Nikolaus,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1785,  was  the  author 
of  a number  of  romances,  tales,  and  dramas.  Pie  also 
made  translations  from  the  English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  among  which  are  several  dramas  of  Calderon 
and  Gozzi,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works.  Died  in  1850. 

Barmecides,  bar'me-sldz,  (singular  Bar'me-glde,) 
or  Bar'ma-fides,  [Fr.  Barmecides,  biR'mi'sM';  Ger. 
Barmeciden,  baR-mSt-see'den ; Lat.  Barma^'id.-e,  | 
written  also  Barmekides,  a celebrated  Persian  family, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Barmak  or  Barmek.  His 
son  Khaled-ben-Barmek  was  first  minister  of  Al-Mah- 
dee,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  his  son  the 
famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Yahya,  son  of  Khaled,  be- 
came vizier  to  Haroun,  and  by  his  eminent  services  contri- 
buted in  a great  degree  to  the  glory  of  his  sovereign’s  reign. 
Yahya’s  three  sons,  namely,  Yahya,  Jaafar,  and  Fadhl, 
after  enjoying  for  a long  time  the  favours  and  friendship 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  at  length  incurred  his  displeasure, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  together  with  nearly 
all  their  family,  about  802  A.D.  The  virtues  and  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Barmecides  have  been  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  Arabian  poets  and  historians. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bar'na-bas,  |Gr.  Bapi’uQac;  Fr.  BarnabE,  biR'ni'- 
bi',]  Saint,  one  of  the  early  Christian  apostles,  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  originally  named 
Joseph.  He  accompanied  Saint  Paul  on  a religious 
mission  to  Antioch,  and  afterwards  visited  Cyprus  with 
Mark.  According  to  tradition,  Barnabas  founded  the 
church  in  Milan,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  The 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  generally  regarded  as  apo- 
cryphal. The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

See  Acts  xiii.-xv. ; P.  Pucci.sei.li,  “Vita  di  S.  Bamaba,”  1649. 

Bar'nard,  (Sir  Andrew  Francis,)  a British  general, 
born  in  1773  ; died  in  1855. 

Barnabe.  See  Barnabas,  Saint. 

Bar'nard,  (Daniel  D.,  LL.D.,)  United  States  min- 
ister to  Prussia,  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  a representative  to  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1839,  1841,  and  1843.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Prussia  in  1850.  For  several  years  ne  edited 
a journal  of  education  in  New  York.  Died  in  1861. 

Bar'nard,  (Lady  Anne,)  a Scottish  poetess,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Lindsay,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1750, 
was  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres.  She  wrote  the 
ballad  of  “ Auld  Robin  Gray.”  Died  in  1825. 

Barnard,  (Frederick  A.  P.,  LL.D.,)  an  American 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  in  Sheffield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1809.  He  was  prolessor  of  mathematics, 
etc.,  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  (1838  to  1854,)  and 
prolessor  of  mathematics,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in  1856.  His 
principal  work  is  a volume  of  letters  on  the  Ameri- 
can college  system,  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
Johnson’s  “Universal  Cyclopaedia,”  which  appeared  in 

1877. 

Bar'nard,  (Henry,)  a British  general,  born  in  Oxford- 
shire about  1800.  He  served  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and 
obtained  command  of  an  army  in  India  in  June,  1857. 
Died  at  Delhi  in  July  of  that  year. 

Barnard,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  writer  on 
education,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  January, 
181 1.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830,  and  studied 
law.  As  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  to 
which  he  was  elected  about  1837,  he  rendered  important 
services  by  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  public 
schools.  He  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 


tion of  Connecticut,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  a number 
of  able  reports  on  public  schools.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  “School  Architecture,”  “Normal 
Schools  in  the  United  States,”  “ Hints  and  Methods  for 
the  Use  of  Teachers,”  and  “National  Education  in  Eu- 
rope,” and  “American  Pedagogy,”  (1875.)  He  was 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  (1868-1870.) 
“Mr.  Barnard,”  says  the  “Westminster  Review,”  “in  his 
work  on  ‘National  Education  in  Europe,’  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than 
can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.” 

Barnard  or  Bernard,  (John,)  an  'English  divine 
and  controversialist,  born  in  Lincolnshire  ; died  in  1683. 

Barnard,  (John,)  an  American  divine,  born  in  Bos- 
ton in  1681.  He  was  minister  of  Marblehead  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  published  numerous  sermons.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  sagacity  in  temporal  affairs. 
Died  in  1770. 

Barnard,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  merchant  and 
statesman,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1685.  He  was  elected 
in  1722  a member  of  Parliament  for  London,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  for  nearly  forty  years,  voting  gen- 
erally against  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  was  made  a knight  in  1732,  and  in  1737  lord-mayor 
of  London.  Died  in  1764. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Barnard,  (John  G.,)  an  able  American  general  and 
engineer,  born  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1815. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1833,  obtained  a com- 
mission in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  employed 
many  years  on  the  defences  of  the  coast.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1838,  and  served  as  engineer  in  the  Mexican 
war,  1846-47.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  planned  and  su- 
perintended the  fortifications  of  Washington.  He  was 
appointed  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
about  July  2,  1861,  and  served  at  the  battles  of  Gaines’ 
Mill,  June  27,  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862.  He  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  on  the  staff  of 
General  Grant,  from  June  5,  1864,  to  April  9,  1865.  In 
December,  1865,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
engineers.  During  the  war  he  was  a member  of  many 
boards  and  commissions.  He  published  a number  of 
scientific  and  military  works.  Died  in  May,  1882. 

Barnaud,  biR'no',  (Nicolas,)  a French  writer  on 
alchemy  and  philosophy,  born  at  Crest,  in  Dauphiny. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  “The  Mirror  of  the 
French,”  (1582,)  a political  treatise. 

Barnave,  btiYnSv',  (Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie,) 
a French  revolutionist  and  orator,  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1761.  He  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate  in  his 
youth,  and  was  elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  called  “ Friends 
of  the  Constitution,”  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  and  for  a short  time  had  much  influence  in  the 
Assembly.  He  was  the  adversary  of  Mirabeau  in  a cele- 
brated debate  on  the  subject  of  the  king’s  power  to  make 
war  and  peace.  In  1791  he  and  two  others  were  appointed 
as  a committee  to  attend  the  king  in  his  compulsory  return 
from  Varennes  to  Paris.  His  sympathy  was  excited  for 
the  royal  captives,  and  he  then  became  a defender  of  the 
throne  with  the  constitution.  His  political  career  ended 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  September,  1791, 
and  he  was  executed  in  November,  1793.  He  left  several 
political  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Reflexions 
politiqucs.”  Lamartine  represents  him  as  an  honest 
man,  of  moderate  capacity,  and  calls  him  “ the  first  ora- 
tor of  the  Assembly  which  held  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
suspended,”  (in  June,  1791.)  “ Barnave,  though  the  best 
debater  in  the  National  Assembly,”  says  Macaulay, 
“ flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabeau.” 

See  M.  Dp.Salvandy,  “Vie  de  Barnave,”  1833;  Lamartine, 
“History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Barner,  baR'ner,  (James,)  a German  chemist  and 
physician,  born  at  Elbmg  in  1641 ; died  in  1686. 

Barnes,  barnz,  (Albert,)  an  eminent  American  di- 
vine, born  at  Rome,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1798. 
He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  July,  1820,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entered  the  '1  heological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach 
in  1823,  he  was  soon  after  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  In  1830  he 
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was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  I 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  a position  which  he  held  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  controversy  which  led 
to  a division  of  the  church  into  the  Old  and  New  Schools 
he  took  an  impoi  tant  part,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  representative  of  the  New- 
School  doctrines.  As  a commentator  on  the  Scriptures, 
Air.  Barnes  has  deservedly  a high  reputation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  h m in  many 
of  his  religious  views,  that  in  hts  scriptural  notes  he 
combines  extensive  learning  with  great  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  exposition.  His  writings  are  highly  prized 
by  the  religious  community  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Besides  the  well-known  “ Notes  on  the  New  Testament” 
(of  which  there  are  eleven  volumes)  he  also  wrote  valuable 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel. 
Among  his  numtrous  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  “ Inquiiy  into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,” 
“The  Chuich  and  Slavery,”  (1857,)  and  “ The  Atone- 
ment in  its  Relations  to  Law  and  Moral  Government,” 

(•859) 

At  an  early  period  Air.  Barnes  took  a decided  stand, 
both  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  against  the 
iniquities  of  slavery  ; he  has  the  honourable  distinction 
ol  having  firmly  and  fearlessly  declared  his  views  on 
this  subject  at  a time  when  such  a course  was  as  unpo- 
pular as  it  was  unusual  among  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Barnes  declined  on 
conscientious  grounds  ihe  title  of  doctor  of  divinity,  a 
title  to  which  perhaps  few  divines,  either  in  America  or 
in  Europe,  could  piesent  a better  claim,  whether  we 
consider  his  great  learning  or  the  purity  and  consistency 
of  his  Christian  character.  Died  December  24th,  1870. 

Barnes,  barnz,  (Barnaby,)  an  English  poet,  born 
about  1569.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Divine  Century 
of  Spiritual  Sonnets,”  and  a tragedy  entitled  “The 
Devil’s  Charter.”  He  also  translated  Cicero’s  “De 
Officiis.” 

Barnes,  (Daniel  H.,)  a Baptist  minister  and  distin- 
guished American  conchologist,  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  teachers  of  the  New  York  High  School.  He  con- 
tributed to  “ Silliman’s  Journal”  a number  of  articles  on 
conchology,  etc.  Died  in  1828. 

Barnes,  (John,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian,  who 
condemned  in  his  writings  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  was  imprisoned  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  Inquisition,  where  he  died.  His  principal  works 
are  “ Catholico-Romanus  Pacificus,”  (1680,)  and  an 
“ Essay  against  Equivocations.” 

Barnes,  (Joshua,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1654,  published  editions  of  Euripides,  Homer, 
and  Anacreon.  He  also  wrote  a “ History  of  Edward 
the  Third,”  and  a number  of  poems.  Died  in  1712. 

Barnes,  written  also  Berners,  (Juliana,)  born  in 
Essex,  was  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Sopewell,  near 
Saint  Alban’s.  She  wrote  a treatise  on  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, etc.,  known  as  the  “ Book  of  Saint  Alban’s,”  (i486.) 

See  Lingard,  “History  of  England.” 

Barnes,  (Robert,)  an  English  Protestant  theologian 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains.  He  afterwards  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  and  was  burnt  at  the  stake  by  his 
order,  (1540.)  He  wrote  “Lives  of  the  Popes  from 
Saint  Peter  to  Alexander  II.,”  (1536,)  with  a preface  by 
Luther. 

See  Burnet,  “ History  of  the  Reformation.” 

Barnes,  (Susan  Rebecca,)  an  American  poetess, 
born  in  New  Hampshire.  Her  works  are  included  in 
Griswold’s  “ Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Barnes,  (Thomas,)  an  able  English  editor,  born  about 
1786.  He  was  chief  editor  of  the  London  “Times”  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
same.  Died  in  1841. 

Barnes,  (William,)  an  English  philologist,  clergy- 
man, and  poet,  born  in  Dorsetshire  about  1810.  Pie 
published  various  works. 

Bar'nett,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Bedford  in  1802.  He  has  composed  popular 
songs,  masses,  and  a successful  English  opera,  entitled 
“The  Mountain  Sylph.” 


Barnett,  (Morris,)  an  English  actor  who  successfully 
adapted  the  French  drama  “Monsieur  Jacques,”  and 
others,  to  the  English  and  American  stage.  I lied  in  1856. 

Barneveldt,  bak'nyh-vflt,  (Johan  van  Olden — via 
old'^n,)  an  eminent  and  liberal  Dutch  statesman,  born 
at  Amersfoort  in  1549.  He  began  to  practise  law  at  the 
Hague  about  1570,  soon  after  which  he  served  in  the 
army  against  the  Spaniards,  and  was  chosen  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam  in  1576.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a depu- 
tation which,  in  1585,  after  the  death  of  William  of 
Orange,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed advocate-general  or  grand  pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, and  successfully  opposed  the  designs  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  command  of  the  army.  He 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  state,  and  became  the 
chief  of  the  republican  party,  the  opponents  of  which 
followed  Alaurice  of  Nassau.  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  court,  which,  despairing  of  the  conquest  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  had  made  pacific  overtures,  he 
was  impeded  by  Maurice  and  his  partisans,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a traitor ; but  he  extorted  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  in 
April,  1609,  concluded  a truce  for  twelve  years.  Before 
and  after  this  event  he  was  grand  pensionary’,  the  high- 
est civil  officer  of  the  state. 

The  fierceness  of  faction  was  increased  by  fanaticism. 
A bitter  contention  had  lately  risen  in  Holland  be- 
tween the  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  (rigid  Calvinists.) 
Barneveldt  having  identified  himself  with  the  former, 
Prince  Maurice  took  sides  with  the  Gomarists.  (See  Ar- 
minius  and  Grotius.)  The  army,  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  adhered  to  Maurice, 
who  procured  the  convocation  of  a national  synod  to 
agree  upon  a standard  of  compulsory  conformity.  This 
measure  Barneveldt  opposed,  because  he  favoured  uni- 
versal toleration.  The  Synod  met  at  Dort  in  161S,  and 
condemned  the  Arminians.  Barneveldt  was  arrested 
the  same  year,  convicted  on  imaginary  charges,  and  be- 
headed in  May,  1619. 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands  De  Thou, 
“ Historia  sui  Temporis  ;”  Moreri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bar'ney,  (Joshua,)  an  American  commodore,  bom 
in  Baltimore  in  1759.  He  became  a lieutenant  in  1775 
or  1776,  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1777  and  again 
in  1781.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  Hvder  Ali, 
he  captured  the  General  Monk  in  17S2.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  France  with  despatches.  He 
received  a commission  as  captain  in  the  French  service 
in  1795,  but  resigned  it  in  1S00.  He  commanded  a flotilla 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1813,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg  in  August,  1814.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Mary  Barney,  “ Memoir  of  Commodore  J.  Barney,”  1832. 

Barn'field,  (Richard,)  an  English  poet,  born  about 
1574,  was  the  author  of  “Cynthia,”  (1595,)  and  several 
other  poems.  Died  after  1605. 

Barni,  biR'ne',  (Jules,)  a French  philosopher,  born 
at  Lille  in  1818.  He  has  published  French  versions  of 
the  works  of  Kant,  with  critical  remarks. 

Barnstorf,  baRn'stoRf,  (Bernard,)  a German  physi- 
cian and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Rostock  in  1625  ; died 
in  1704. 

Barnstorf,  (Eberhard,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Rostock  in  1672,  became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
medicine  at  Halle.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1712. 

Bar’num,  (Phinf.as  T„)  a famous  American  specu- 
lator, born  at  Bethel,  Connecticut,  in  1810.  In  1S41  he 
established  in  New  York  City  a museum,  which,  through 
its  real  and  pretended  wonders,  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Humbugs  of  the  World” 
and  other  works.  For  further  particulars  of  his  history, 
see  his  “Life,”  written  by  himself,  (New  York,  1 855*) 

Baro,  bt'ro',  (Balthasar,)  a French  poet  and  jurist, 
born  at  Valence  in  1600,  was  the  author  of  an  “Ode  on 
the  Death  of  Marshal  Schombcrg,”  and  several  dramatic 
poems.  Died  in  1650. 

Barocci,  M-rot'chcc,  [Fr.  Baroche,  bt'rosh',]  or 
Baroccio,  M-rot'cho,  (Fiori  Federigo  d’Urbino— 
dooR-bce'no,)  a celebrated  Italian  paintei,  born  at  Ur- 
bino  in  1528.  He  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
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Titian,  but  formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  model  of 
Correggio.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a “Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  at  Perugia,  a “ Holy  Family,”  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  and  “Saint  Francis  in  Ecstasy  at 
the  Appearance  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,”  which  he 
was  seven  years  in  completing.  Barocci  possessed  great 
merit  as  a colorist,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  chiaro- 
scuro. He  also  engraved  several  of  his  pictures  in  supe- 
rior style.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Bhllori,  “Vite  dei  Pittori,”  etc. 

Baroccio,  bi-rot'cho,  or  Barocci,  (Amurogio,)  a 
Milanese  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  an  ancestor  of  F.  Federigo  d’Urbino,  noticed  above. 

Baroccio  or  Barozzio.  See  Vignola. 

Baroche,  the  French  of  Barocci,  which  see. 

Baroche,  bt'rosh',  (Pierre  Jules,)  a French  advo- 
cate and  minister  of  state,  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848-49, 
and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1850.  From  April  to  Oc- 
tober, 1851,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Having 
become  a partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  state  just  after  the  coup  d'etat 
ofDecember,  1851.  In  June,  1863,  he  became  minister  of 
justice  and  keeper  of  the  seals.  Died  in  1870. 

Baroero,  bi-ro-a'ro,  (?)  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Turin,  born  at  Soglio  in  1790,  wrote 
a “Treatise  on  Practical  Surgery.”  Died  in  1831. 

Bar'on,  (Alexander,)  a physician,  born  in  Scotland 
in  1745,  emigrated  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about 
1770.  He  practised  there  with  distinction,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carolina. 
Died  in  1819. 

Bar'on,  written  also  Baro,  (Bona ventura,)  an  Irish 
monk,  originally  named  Fitzgerald,  born  at  Clonmel 
about  1600.  Died  in  1696. 

Baron,  bt'r^N',  (ficuiNAiRE,  i'ge'nSR',)  a distin- 
guished jurist,  born  at  Saint-Pol-de-Leon  in  1495,  was 
styled  by  Cujas  the  French  Varro.  He  published  seve- 
ral Latin  treatises  on  the  Pandects.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Taisand,  “ Vies  des  plus  c£l&bres  Juriseon suites.” 

Baron,  b&-ron',  (Ernst  Go  ttlieb,)  a celebrated  Ger- 
man lute-player  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Breslau  in 
1696.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Lute.” 
Died  in  1760. 

Baron,  (Hyacinthe  Theodore,)  a French  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1686,  was  elected 
in  1730  dean  of  the  medical  faculty.  Died  in  1758. 

Baron,  (Hyacinthe  Theodore,)  a physician,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1707;  died  in  1787. 

Bar'on,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  wrote  a “ Life 
of  Dr.  Jenner,”  (2  vols.,  1827-38.)  Died  in  1851. 

Baron,  (Michel,)  originally  Boyron,  a dramatic 
writer,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French  actors, 
born  in  Paris  in  1653.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Moliere,  who  became  his  intimate  friend  and 
gave  him  valuable  instructions  in  his  art.  He  was  called 
the  Roscius  of  his  time.  Died  in  1729. 

Baron,  written  also  Baro,  (Pierre,)  a French  Prot- 
estant, became  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, about  1574.  Died  in  London  in  1599. 

Baron,  (Richard,)  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
political  writer,  was  a native  of  Leeds.  He  published  a 
compilation  entitled  “The  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Or- 
thodoxy shaken,”  and  edited  Milton’s  prose  works.  Died 
in  1768. 

Baron,  (Vincent,)  a French  theologian,  born  at 
Martres  in  1604,  published  several  works.  Died  in  1674. 

Baron  d’Henouville,  bt'riN'  dYnoo'v£l',  (Theo- 
dore,) brother  of  Hyacinthe  Theodore  Baron  the 
younger,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
Died  in  1768. 

Baroni,  bi-ro'nce,  (Adriana  Basilio,)  an  Italian 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  accomplish- 
ments. A volume  of  poems  in  praise  of  her  graces  was 
published  in  1623. 

Baroni,  (Leonora,)  daughter  of  Adriana  Baroni, 
was  likewise  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  and 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  as  a vocalist. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo,  bi-ro'nce  H-viU-k.Vbo,  (Cle- 


mente,) an  Italian  litterateur,  born  near  Roveredo  in 
1726,  wrote  “Memoirs  towards  Literary  History,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1796. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo,  (Gaspar  Antonio,)  a painter, 
born  in  1682  near  Roveredo,  in  the  Tyrol.  Died  in  1759. 

Baronio.  See  Baronius. 

Ba-ro'nI-us  or  Baronio,  bfi-ro'ne-o,  (Cesare,)  an 
eminent  Italian  cardinal  and  writer  on  church  history, 
born  at  Sora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1538.  He 
studied  theology  at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Filippo 
di  Neri,  whom  in  1593  he  succeeded  as  superior  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  became  successively 
confessor  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  cardinal,  and  librarian 
of  the  Vatican.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “Eccle- 
siastical Annals,”  12  vols.  folio,  (in  Latin,  1588-1607,) 
which,  though  not  free  from  errors,  is  characterized  by 
great  learning  and  research,  and  cost  its  author  thirty 
years  of  labour.  Among  his  other  productions  is  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Sicilian  Monarchy,”  in  which  he  op- 
poses the  claims  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Sicily.  At  an 
election  for  pope  he  once  received  thirty-one  votes.  Died 
in  Rome  in  1607. 

See  Nic^ron,  “M^moires;”  J.  Barnaba?us,  “Vita  purpurati 
principis  C.  Baroiiii  Cardinalis,”  1651 ; La  Croze,  “ Vic  de  Baronius 
T.  le  Febvre,  “Vie  de  C.  Cardinal  de  Baronius,”  1668. 

Baronius,  (Justus,)  a Calvinistic  theologian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  at  Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  in  defence  of 
which  he  wrote  several  treatises. 

Barotti,  bi-rot'tee,  (Giovanni  Andrea,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1701 ; died  about  1775. 

Barou  du  Soleil,  bi'roo'  dii  so'U'ye,  (or  so'lil',) 
(Pierre  Antoine,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Lyons  in 

1742,  was  executed  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793. 

Barozzi  or  Barozzio.  See  Vignola. 

Barozzi,  b3.-rot'see,  or  Barocci,  bH-rot'chee,  (Fran- 
cesco,) an  Italian  jurist,  was  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Padua.  He  was  related  to  the  popes  Eugene  IV.  and 
Paul  II.,  and  was  appointed  by  the  latter  Bishop  of  Tre- 
viso. Died  in  1471. 

Barozzi  or  Barocci,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  scholar,  lived  about  1570. 

Barozzi,  (Giacomo,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
a “Treatise  on  Mathematics”  and  “Commentary  on  the 
Sphere.” 

Barra,  bi'rf',  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  lived  at  Lyons  about  1650. 

Barraband  or  Barraban,  bf/rt,b6N', (Pierre  Paul,) 
a French  artist  and  excellent  bird-painter,  born  at  Au- 
busson  in  1767.  Among  his  best  productions  are  the 
illustrations  for  Le  Vaillant’s  “Natural  History  of  Afri- 
can Birds,”  for  Sonnini’s  edition  of  Buffon,  and  for  La- 
treille’s  “History  of  Insects.”  Died  in  1809. 

Barrabino,bl.r-rJ-bee'no,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  paint- 
er, born  near  Genoa;  died  in  1640. 

Barrados,  Mr-rd'dis,  orBarradas,  bar-rft'clis,  [Lat. 
Barra'dius,]  (Seisastiao,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  born  in 
1542,  was  venerated  as  a saint.  Died  in  1615. 

Barragan,  bar-rl-gan',  (Miguel,)  a Mexican  general 
who  became  president  of  Mexico  in  1835  and  died  a few 
months  afterwards. 

Barral,  bi'rfl',  (Jean  Augustin,)  a French  chemist, 
born  at  Metz  in  1819,  first  extracted  nicotine  from  the 
tobacco-leaf  and  made  known  its  highly  poisonous  quali- 
ties. He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

Barral,  (Pierre,)  a French  writer  and  zealous  Jan- 
senist,  born  at  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  “ Historical,  Literary,  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  Celebrated  Men.”  Died  in  1772. 

Barral,  de,  deh  bi'rtl',  (Andk£  Horace  Fran- 
cois,) Viscount,  a French  general,  born  at  Grenoble  in 

1743,  served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  and  in  1792  under  Kellermann  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps.  Died  in  1829. 

Barral,  de,  (Joseph  Marie,)  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
brother  of  Andre  Horace,  a French  magistrate,  born  at 
Grenoble  in  1742,  became  first  president  of  the  imperial 
court  at  Grenoble.  Died  in  1828. 

Barral,  de,  (Louis  Mathias,)  Count,  brother  of 
Andre  Horace,  noticed  above,  born  in  1746-  He  be- 
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came  successively  Bishop  of  Meaux,  almoner  to  the 
empress  Josephine,  and  Archbishop  of  Tours. 

Barranco,  bftr-rftn'ko, (Francisco,)  a Spanish  painter, 
lived  in  Andalusia  about  1650. 

Barras,  de,  deh  bi'rft',  (Louis,)  Count,  a French 
naval  officer,  born  in  Provence,  served  under  De  Grasse 
in  the  American  war  in  17S2,  and  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  the  English  colonies  of  Nevis  and  Mont- 
ferrat 

Barras,  de,  (Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicolas,)  Count, 
one  of  the  first  five  Directors  of  the  French  Republic, 
was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Foy-Emphoux,  in  Pro- 
vence, in  1755.  f ie  favoured  the  popular  cause  in  1789, 
and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
was  a prominent  partisan  of  the  Mountain.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1793,  Barras  and  Freron  were  sent  on  a mission 
to  the  south  of  France.  They  are  charged  with  insti- 
gating the  cruel  execution  of  many  royalists  of  Toulon 
after  that  city  had  been  taken  by  the  army.  Barras  was 
one  of  the  conspirators  who  triumphed  over  Robespierre 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794.  Having  been  appointed  by 
the  Convention  commander  of  the  national  guard  on  that 
day,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  audacity. 
In  October,  1795,  with  the  aid  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
selected  as  general  of  the  artillery,  he  defeated  the  in- 
surgents of  the  sections  in  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Directory.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  Barras  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  directors. 
He  was  the  only  man  who  kept  his  place  in  the  Direc- 
tory from  its  first  appointment  until  its  subversion  by 
Bonaparte  in  1799,  which  was  the  end  of  his  political 
career.  He  died  near  Paris  in  1829.  He  was  indolent 
and  dissolute,  and  possessed  only  moderate  abilities. 

See  “ Memoires  de  Barras;”  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French 
Revolution C.  Doris,  “Amours  et  Aventures  du  Vicomte  de  Bar- 
ras,” 4 vols.,  1816. 

Barrau,  bt'ro',  (Theodore  Henri,)  a French  teacher 
and  educational  writer,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1794. 

Barraud,  bt'ro',  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  French  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1555;  died  in  1626. 

Barraud,  (Jacques,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
noted  as  a jurist  and  Latin  poet. 

Barre,  bi'rft',  (Guillaume,)  a German  publicist  of 
French  extraction,  born  about  1760.  Plaving  visited 
Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  in- 
terpreter to  Napoleon.  He  published  in  1804  a “ His- 
tory of  the  French  Consulate  under  Bonaparte.”  Died 
in  1829. 

Barre,  (Isaac,)  Colonel,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  born  in  Dublin  in  1726,  was  a son  of  a Frenchman. 
He  served  in  Canada  under  General  Wolfe,  was  patron- 
ized by  Lord  Shelburne,  and  was  elected  a member  of 
Parliament  in  1761.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  Amer- 
icans by  a spirited  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1 765, 
and  by  his  subsequent  course  during  Lord  North’s  ad- 
ministration. In  1 766  he  was  appointed  a privy  coun- 
cillor. The  “ Letters  of  Junius”  have  been  ascribed  to 
Colonel  Barre.  Died  in  1802. 

Barre,  btR,  (Jean  Auguste,)  a French  sculptor,  a son 
of  Jean  Jacques,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1S11. 
He  gained  a first  medal  in  1840. 

Barre,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  engraver  of  medals, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 793.  He  became  gravcurgencral  of  the 
mint  in  1842.  Died  in  1855. 

Barre,  (Joseph,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  a “General 
History  of  Germany,”  (11  vols.,  1748,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1764. 

Barre,  (Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Lille  in 
1799,  translated  Walter  Scott’s  poems  into  French,  and 
published  in  1844  a “New  Classical  Biography.” 

Barrb,  (Pierre  Yves,)  born  in  Paris  in  1749,  was  the 
author  of  several  popular  dramas,  one  of  which  is  en- 
titled “The  Marriage  of  Scarron.”  Died  in  1832. 

Barre,  de  la,  deh  IS  bSit,  (Antoine  le  Fevre— leh'- 
fSvr'  or  fftvr',)  a French  general,  appointed  Governor 
of  Guiana  in  1663,  re-took  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch,  and 
was  made  Governor  of  Canada  in  1682.  He  was  recalled 
in  1685,  and  died  in  1688. 

See  CiiARi.KVoix,  “Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Barre,  de  la,  (C6sar  Alexis  Cliicliereau— sh6sh'- 
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ro',)  CHEVALIER,  a French  litterateur,  born  at  I^ngeais 
about  1630,  was  the  author  of  “Fables”  in  verse. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Francois  Poulain — poo'lftji',)  a 
French  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1647.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  a treatise  “ On  the  Equal- 
ity of  the  Sexes.”  Died  in  1723. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean,)  a French  lawyer  and  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  about  1650,  wrote  a continuation  of  Bos- 
suet’s  “Discourse  on  Universal  History.”  Died  about 
1711. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean,)  a French  antiquary  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a resident  of  Corbeil. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean  Francois  le  Fevre — leh'flvr' 
or  fftvr',)  CHEVALIER,  grandson  of  Antoine  le  Fevre, 
noticed  above,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1747.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  tribunal  of  that  city  for  having 
mutilated  a crucifix,  and  was  executed  in  1760,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  This  act  of  barbarity  and  intolerance  is 
severely  commented  upon  by  Voltaire  in  his  “Account 
of  the  Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre.” 

See  Voltaire,  “Correspondance,”  and  his  “Relation  de  la  Mort 
du  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,”  1766. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Geneva  in  1696,  was  a son  of  Francis 
Poulain,  noticed  above.  He  published  “ Philosophic 
Thoughts”  and  “Dialogues  on  Different  Subjects.”  Died 
in  1751. 

Barre,  de  la,  (Louis  Francois  Joseph,)  a French 
scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Tournay  in  1688,  was  a brother 
of  Antoine  Barre  de  Beaumarchais.  He  published  edi- 
tions of  the  “Vetera  Analecta”  of  Mabillon,  of  Moreri's 
“Dictionary,”  and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  173S. 

Barre,  La,  It  btR,  (Michel,)  a celebrated  French 
musician  and  composer  of  operas,  born  in  Paris  about 
1680.  Died  in  1744. 

Barre  de  Beaumarchais,  de  la,  deh  It  btR  deh 

bo'mtR'shft',  (Antoine,)  a French  litterateur,  bom  at 
Cambrai,  was  the  author  of  “Letters,  Serious  and  Play- 
ful, on  the  Works  of  Savants,”  (1729.)  Died  about  1757. 

Barre  de  Saint-Venant,  bt'ri'  deh  sftN'veh-nO.s', 
(Jean,)  a French  agricultural  writer,  bom  at  Niort  in 
1737,  became  a resident  of  Saint  Domingo.  He  wrote 
a work  “On  the  Modern  Colonies  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1S10. 

Barreau,  bt'ro',  (Alexandrine  Rose,)  a French 
heroine,  born  at  Sartens  about  1770,  served  as  soldier 
in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  republic  and  empire. 
Died  in  1843. 

Barreau,  (Francois,)  an  ingenious  French  mechan- 
ician, born  at  Toulouse  in  1731.  One  of  his  master- 
pieces was  an  ivory  sphere  of  exquisite  and  complicated 
workmanship,  called  a kiosk,  which  he  presented  to  Na- 
poleon. Died  in  1814. 

Barreaux,  des,  dft  bi'rd',  (Jacques  Vallee — vt'li',) 
Seigneur,  an  indifferent  French  poet,  born  in  Paris  in 
1602.  Died  in  1673. 

Barreiros,  bftr-ra'e-r&s,  (Gaspar,)  a Portuguese  geo- 
grapher, was  a nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian  Joao 
de  Barros.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Choro- 
graphia  besides  which  he  was  the  author  of  “Cosmo- 
graphic  Observations.”  Died  in  1574. 

Barrelier,  btR'le-i',  (Jacques,)  a French  botanist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1606.  In  1635  he  entered  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic,  and,  while  visiting  the  convents  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  made  a valuable  collection  of 
plants  and  shells.  He  was  engaged  upon  a large  botan- 
ical work  when  he  died  in  1G73.  His  manuscripts  were 
subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  ; but  the  copper-plates 
were  preserved,  and  were  collected  by  Antoine  de  Jus- 
sieu, and  published  with  accompanying  descriptions, 
under  the  title  of  “ Plants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.” 
The  work  contains  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
figures  of  plants,  and  three  plates  of  shells.  Plunder 
has  named  the  genus  Barreliain  honour  of  this  botanist. 

Barrffme,  bf'rthn',  (Francois,)  a French  arithmeti- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  was  a native  of  Lyons, 
and  the  author  of  valuable  arithmetical  works.  Died 
in  1703. 

Barrere.  See  Harare. 

Barrere,  bi'raiR',  (Pierre,)  a French  naturalist  and 
physician,  born  at  Perpignan  about  1690.  1 Ic  was  the 
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author  of  an  “ Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Equi- 
noctial France,”  being  a mere  list  or  enumeration  of  the 
natural  productions  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  where  he 
resided  nearly  three  years.  Died  in  1755. 

See  “Biographie  Mldicale." 

Barres,  (Joseph  Frederick.)  See  Desbarres. 

Barretter.  See  Baratier. 

Barreto,  bir-ra'to,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese  mis- 
sionary and  Jesuit,  born  at  Montemor-o-Novo  in  1588. 
He  wrote,  in  Italian,  an  “ Account  of  Missions,  etc.  in 
the  Province  of  Malabar,”  (1645.)  Died  at  Goa  in  1663. 

Barreto,  de,  di  bJr-ra'to,  (Francisco,)  a Portuguese 
who  was  appointed  in  1555  governor  of  the  Indies.  In 
an  attempt  to  conquer  that  portion  of  Africa  called  Mo- 
nomotapa,  after  suffering  great  hardships,  he  died  in 
1574.  It  was  by  his  orders  that  the  poet  Camoens  was 
exiled  to  Macao. 

Barreto,  de,  (Munoz,  moon-y6z',)  a Portuguese 
under  the  reign  of  Sebastian,  was  Viceroy  of  the  Indies 
in  1573.  and  in  1589  governor  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa. 

Barreto  de  Resende,  bar-ra'to  di  ri-sSn'di,  (Pe- 
dro,) a Portuguese  historian,  who  left  in  manuscript  a 
work  on  the  history  of  India.  Died  in  1651. 

Bar'rett,  (Eaton  Stannard,)  an  Irish  writer  of  satire 
and  fiction,  born  about  1785.  He  published  poems  en- 
titled “ Woman,”  and  “All  the  Talents,”  (1807;)  also 
“ The  Heroine,”  a satirical  romance.  Died  in  1820. 

Barrett,  (Elizabeth.)  See  Browning. 

Barrett,  (George,)  a distinguished  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Dublin  about  1730,  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was  a friend 
of  Edmund  Burke.  Died  in  1784. 

Bar'rett,  (George  Horton,)  an  English  actor,  born 
in  1794,  removed  to  the  United  States,  where  he  gained 
considerable  popularity,  and  became  manager  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Bar-rett',  (or  bt'r.V,)  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  littera- 
teur, of  English  extraction,  born  at  Condom  in  1 7 1 7.  He 
made  translations  from  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus, 
and  also  translated  Macchiavelltfs  “ History  of  Florence,” 
and  “The  Praise  of  Folly”  by  Erasmus.  Died  in  1792. 

Barrett,  (John,)  a distinguished  classical  scholar,  born 
in  Ireland  about  1750.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  became  vice-provost  in  1806.  He  wrote  an 
“ Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Constellations  that  com- 
pose the  Zodiac,”  and  an  “Essay  on  the  Life  of  Swift.” 
Dr.  Barrett  discovered,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
college  library,  a palimpsest,  containing  fragments  of  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
written  in  the  second  century.  He  was  noted  for  his 
eccentricities ; and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  common  life.  Died  in  1821. 

Barrett,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary  and  sur- 
geon, resided  at  Bristol.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“History  and  Antiquities  of  Bristol,”  (178S.)  He  was 
a fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Died  in  1789. 

Barrey,  bt'r.Y,  (Claude  Antoine,)  a French  physi- 
cian, born  at  Besan5on  in  1771,  was  a zealous  promoter 
of  vaccination.  Died  in  1837. 

Barri.  See  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Barri,  Mr'ree,  (Gabriello,)  an  Italian  scholar  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Francica,  in  Calabria,  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a treatise  “ On  the  Antiquity  and  Situation  of  Calabria,” 
(1571,)  and  other  works. 

Barri,  (Giacomo,)  a Venetian  painter  and  engraver, 
born  about  1630,  imitated  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He 
published  “ Viaggio  pittoresco,”  (1671,)  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lodge.  Died  after  1684. 

Barrientos,  Mr-re-§n't<5s,  (Bartolom£,)  a Spanish 
scholar  and  commentator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
a native  of  Granada. 

Barrientos,  (Genes,  H&'nSs,)  a Spanish  theologian, 
preached  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Died  in  1694. 

Barriere,  bt're-aiR',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  in  Paris  in  1786,  published,  among  other 
works,  “Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan.” 

Barriere,  or  Labarre,  15'bfR',  (Pierre,)  a French 
soldier,  notorious  from  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  executed  in  1593,  declaring  that  he  had 
been  incited  to  the  deed  by  the  Catholic  priests. 
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Barriere,  (Theodore,)  a French  dramatist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1823.  Among  his  works  is  “Les  Filles  de 
Marbre,”  (1853.) 

Barriere,  de  la,  deh  IS  bt're-aiR',  (Dorn  Jean,)  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Feuillants,  born  at  Saint- 
Cere  in  1544.  In  1586  his  institution  was  recognized 
by  a brief  from  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Died  in  1600. 

Bar'rin-ger,  (Daniel  Moreau,)  an  American  poli- 
tician, born  in  Cabarras  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1807. 
He  represented  a district  of  his  native  State  in  Congress 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  was  minister  to  Spain  from  1849 
to  1853. 

Bar'ring-ton,  (Eton.  Daines,)  a distinguished  English 
jurist  and  naturalist,  born  in  1727,  was  a son  of  John 
Shute,  Viscount  Barrington,  noticed  below.  He  pub- 
lished in  1766  “ Observations  upon  the  Statutes,  chiefly 
the  more  Ancient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21  Jac.  I. 
c.  27,”  which  is  esteemed  a standard  work.  He  wrote 
also  a “Dissertation  on  the  Linnaean  System,”  and  a 
tract  “On  the  Probability  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,” 
( 1 775>)  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Captain  Phipps 
his  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Barrington  contributed 
to  the  “Archaeologia”  and  to  the  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.” He  was  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Died  in  1800. 

Barrington,  (John,)  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Bar- 
rington, a major-general  who  commanded  the  British 
forces  at  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe.  Died  in  1764. 

Barrington,  (John  Shute,)  first  Viscount,  an  able 
English  writer  and  politician,  born  in  Hertfordshire  in 
1678.  He  became  a member  of  Parliament  about  1714, 
after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage.  “ He  is 
reckoned  the  shrewdest  head  in  England,”  says  Dean 
Swift.  His  principal  work,  “Miscellanea  Sacra;  ora 
New  Method  of  considering  so  much  of  the  History  of 
the  Apostles  as  is  contained  in  Scripture,”  (2  vols.,  1723,) 
was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1734. 

Barrington,  (Sir  Jonah,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  in  Queen’s  county  in  1767.  He  became  in  1790  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  he  acted  with 
the  popular  party  and  voted  against  the  Union.  He  was 
subsequently  made  a knight  and  a judge  of  the  admiralty 
court.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Historic  Memoirs  of  Ire- 
land” and  “ Personal  Sketches  of  his  Own  Times.”  The 
latter  was  very  popular  : it  abounds  in  amusing  though 
extravagant  anecdote,  and  presents  a tolerably  correct 
picture  of  Irish  society  at  that  time.  Died  in  1834. 

Barrington,  (Hon.  Samuel,)  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Barrington,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  in  1778 
took  Saint  Lucia  from  the  French.  Died  in  1800. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.” 

Barrington,  (Shute,)  the  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Barrington,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1 734,  rose  to  be 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  1791.  He  wrote  a “Life of  Wil- 
liam, Viscount  Barrington.”  Died  in  1826. 

Barrington,  (William  Wildman,)  second  Viscount 
Barrington,  eldest  son  of  John  Shute,  Lord  Barrington, 
born  in  1710.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Ply- 
mouth in  1754,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  was  successively  appointed  sec- 
retary at  war,  (1755,)  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (1761,) 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  (1762.)  Died  in  1793. 

See  Shute  Barrington,  “Political  Life  of  W.  Wildman  Bar- 
rington,” 18x5 ; “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Barrios,  bJr're-6s,  or  De  Barros,  d&  bar'ris,  (Mi- 
guel,) sometimes  called  Daniel  Levi,  a Spanish  Jew 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote,  among  other  works, 
an  “Account  of  the  Spanish  Poets  and  Writers  of  Jew- 
ish Origin.” 

Barris,  bt'r&ss',  (Pierre  Joseph  Paul,)  a French 
statesman,  born  at  Montesquieu  in  1759,  was  a deputy 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and  subsequently 
president  of  the  court  of  cassation.  Died  in  1824. 

Barroilhet,  bt/Rw3'l&',(PAUi.,)  a French  vocalist, born 
at  Bayonne  in  1810.  He  performed  in  the  Opera  of  Paris. 

Barrois,  bS'Rwj',  (Jacques  Marie,)  a learned  French 
bookseller,  born  in  Paris  in  1704,  published  a great  num- 
ber of  valuable  catalogues.  Died  in  1769. 

Bar'ron,  (James,)  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1768.  He  commanded  the  Chesapeake, 
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which  the  British  ship  Leopard  attacked  and  captured 
in  1807,  in  time  of  peace,  because  Barron  refused  to  al- 
low his  vessel  to  be  searched  for  deserters.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  affair  he  was  suspended  for  several  years.  In 
1S20  he  killed  Commodore  Decatur  in  a duel,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  severely  wounded  himself.  Died  in  1851. 

Barron,  (Samuel,)  a naval  officer,  brother  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  born  in  Virginia  about  1764.  He  commanded  a 
squadron  sent  against  Tripoli  in  1805.  Died  in  1810. 

Barron,  (Samuel,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, entered  the  navy  about  1812.  He  became  a com- 
mander in  1847,  and  captain  in  1855.  As  commodore 
of  the  rebel  navy,  he  commanded  at  Fort  Hatteras,  which 
he  surrendered  in  August,  1861. 

Barros,  bar'rbs,  (Andrea,)  a Portuguese  Jesuit,  native 
of  Lisbon,  lived  about  1700-30.  He  wrote  a “Life  of 
Antonio  Vieyra.” 

Barros,  de,  di  bir'rbs,  (Joao,)  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Portuguese  historians,  born  at  Viseu  in  1496.  He 
was  patronized  by  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  afterwards  John 
III.,  on  whose  accession  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Portuguese  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
He  subsequently  filled  the  post  of  agent-general  for  those 
colonies  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  first  two  de- 
cades of  his  great  work,  entitled  “Asia,  or  the  History 
of  the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  East  Indies,”  came  out  in  1552-53,  and  the  third 
decade  ten  years  later.  The  fourth,  which  brings  the 
history  down  to  1539,  was  published  in  1615,  with  notes 
by  Lavanha.  A continuation  of  this  history  has  been 
written  by  Diego  de  Couto.  Barros  was  the  author  of  a 
historical  romance  called  “Chronicle  of  the  Emperor 
Clarimundo,”  and  a number  of  moral  and  scientific  treat- 
ises. His  writings  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style, 
and  his  merits  as  a historian  have  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  “the  Portuguese  Livy.”  Died  in  1570. 

See  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria,  “Vida  dejoao  de  Barros,” 
1624;  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana,"  and  an  able 
essay  on  “ Portuguese  Literature”  in  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  May,  1809. 

Barroso,  Mr-ro'so,  (Miguel,)  a Spanish  painter, 
born  at  Consuegra,  in  New  Castile,  in  1538,  was  em- 
ployed by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  a part  of  the  Escurial.  Died 
in  1590. 

Barrot,  bi'ro',  (Camille  Hyacinthe  Odillon — 
o'de'yiN-',)  an  eloquent  French  advocate  and  statesman, 
born  at  Villefort,  in  Lozere,  in  1791.  Having  gained 
distinction  as  an  advocate,  and  adopted  liberal  opinions, 
he  began  his  political  career  as  president  of  the  society 
which  took  for  its  name  Aide-toi  et  le  del  t'aidera.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  and, 
it  is  said,  advised  or  persuaded  Lafayette  to  refuse  the 
presidency  of  the  republic.  In  August,  1830,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Seine  at  Paris, 
and  a few  months  later  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  became  a leader  of  the  opposition, 
or  gauche  modlrle.  He  favoured  electoral  reform,  and 
'yon  popularity  by  his  speeches  against  the  administra- 
tion of  Guizot,  between  1840  and  ’48.  He  was  a member 
of  the  brief  ministry  which  the  king  appointed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  as  a concession  to  the  victorious  revolutionists. 
On  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  advocated  the 
appointment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent.  He 
was  minister  of  justice  and  president  of  the  council  in  the 
first  cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  December,  1S48,  to 
September,  1849.  He  protested  against  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December,  1851,  after  which  he  retired  from  political 
life.  Died  in  1873. 

Barrot,  (Ferdinand, )brotherof  Odillon  Barrot,  born 
in  1806,  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1849,  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state  in  1851,  and  a senator  in  1853. 
He  withdrew  after  the  fall  ol  Napoleon  III.,  but  unsuccess- 
fully contested  Courbevoie  in  1877,  and  was  elected  a life 
senator  in  the  same  year. 

Barrot,  (Jean  Andre,)  a French  politician,  born 
about  1752.  As  a member  of  the  Convention  in  1793,  he 
voted  against  Ihe  execution  of  the  king.  Died  in  1845. 

BSr'row,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  English  divine,  mathe- 
matician, and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  London  in  October, 
1630,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  lie  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1652.  After  an  extensive  tour  on  the 


Continent,  he  was  ordained  in  1660,  and  chosen  professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and  in  1663  the  I m- 
casian  professorship  of  mathematics.  He  resigned  this 
in  favour  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  illustrious  Newton, 
in  1669,  and  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College  by 
the  king  in  1672.  As  a mathematician  he  is  estimated 
more  highly  by  the  English  than  by  the  French.  By  the 
invention  of  the  method  of  tangents  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus  to  geometry. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Euclidis  Elementa,” 
(1655,)  “ Lectiones  Opticae,”  (1669,)  and  “Lectiones  Gc> 
metric®,”  (1670.)  Among  his  posthumous  works  are 
“Lectiones  Mathematical,”  (1683,)  and  an  admirable 
“Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy.”  His  Sermons  and 
other  theological  works,  edited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  ap- 
peared in  three  volumes,  1685.  He  was  never  married. 
His  moral  character  was  irreproachable.  Died  in  London 
in  May,  1677. 

“We  admire,”  says  Robert  Hall,  “as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  our  readers  to  admire,  the  rich  invention,  the 
masculine  sense,  the  exuberantly  copious  yet  precise  and 
energetic  diction,  which  distinguish  Barrow,  who,  by  a 
rare  felicity  of  genius,  united  in  himself  the  most  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  the  mathematician  and  the  orator.” 

“ The  sermons  of  Barrow,”  says  Ilallam,  “ display  a 
strength  of  mind,  a comprehensiveness  and  fertility,  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe.”) 

See  Arthur  Hill,  “Life  of  Barrow,”  prefixed  to  his  collected 
works,  1685 ; Ward,  “ Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College.” 

Barrow,  (John,)  an  English  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, chiefly  known  as  the  compiler  of  a “Geographical 
Dictionary,”  and  a “ History  of  Discoveries  made  by 
Europeans  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,”  (1756.) 

Barrow,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  who  published 
a “New  Medicinal  Dictionary',”  (1749,)  and  a “New 
Essay'  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.” 

Barrow,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  traveller,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Geographical  Society,  bom  in  Lan- 
cashire in  1764.  He  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  as 
his  secretary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1797,  and  in 
1804  was  appointed  by  Lord  Melville  second  secretary-  to 
the  admiralty,  a position  which  he  held  for  forty  years. 
During  this  period  he  rendered  important  services  to  geo- 
graphical science,  and  was  active  in  promoting  voyages 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“Travels  in  South  Africa,”  (1803,)  “Memoirs  of  Naval 
Worthies  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  (1845,)  and  “ Voy- 
ages of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic  Regions!” 
He  was  also  a contributor  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica”  and  “Quarterly  Review.”  He  became  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1805,  and  was  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  Geographical  Society.  Died  in  1848. 

Bar'row-by,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  bom 
in  London  about  1700,  translated  the  works  of  Astruc. 

Bar'rowe,  (Henry,)  an  Englisn  nonconformist,  of 
the  sect  called  Brownists,  was  executed  in  1592  on  a 
charge  of  publishing  seditious  books.  He  was  Hie  author 
of  “A  Brief  Discoverie  of  the  Balse  Church,”  (1590.) 

Barruel,  de,  (Augustin,)  a learned  French  Jesuit, 
born  near  Viviers  in  1741.  Died  in  1820. 

Barruel  - Beauvert,  de,  (Antoine  Joseph,) 
Count,  a French  litterateur,  born  in  1756,  auuior  ol  a 
“ Life  of  Rousseau,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1817. 

Bar’ry,  (Alfred,)  second  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
was  born  in  1826.  He  was  successively  head  master  ut 
the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  principal  of  Cheltenham 
College,  and  principal  of  King’s  College,  London.  In 
1881  he  was  preferred  to  a canonry  at  Westminster,  and 
at  the  end  of  1883  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sydney 
and  Primate  of  Australia. 

Bar'rjf,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  English  architect, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1795.  Among  his  master-pieces 
arc  the  church  of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Brighton, King  Edward’s 
Grammar-School  at  Birmingham,  and  the  Athcnxum 
at  Manchester.  In  1840  he  began  the  new  Parliament- 
House,  which,  though  he  did  not  live  to  sec  it  completed, 
is  a splendid  monument  of  his  genius  and  taste.  Sir 
Charles  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a member 
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of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  of  various  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  Died  in  i860. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,”  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Barry,  1867. 

Bar'ry,  (Sir  David,)  a learned  physician,  born  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  1780,  was  the  author 
of  “Researches  on  the  Influence  exercised  by  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Veins,”  etc.  Died  in  1835. 

Barry,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Bristol 
about  1759;  died  in  1822. 

Barry,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  physician  and  me- 
dical writer.  He  became  professor  ol  med  cine  at  Dublin. 
Died  in  1776. 

Barry,  (Edward  Middleton,)  an  English  architect, 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Born  in  1830  ; died  in  1880. 

Barry,  (Garret,)  an  officer,  born  in  Ireland,  published 
in  ib34  a “Discourse  of  Military  Discipline.'’ 

Bar  ry,  (George,)  a Scotch  divine,  born  in  1747, 
author  ol  a " History  of  the  Orkney  Islands.”  Died  1804. 

Barry,  (James,)  Lord  of  Santry,  writer  on  law,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1598,  became  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king’s 
bench  in  Ireland.  Died  in  1673. 

Barry,  (James,)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cork  in  1741.  Pie  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a 
coasting-vessel,  who  destined  him  for  his  own  profession. 
He  manifested  a passion  for  art  at  a very  early  age,  pass- 
ing whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  “spending  all  his  pocket- 
money  on  pencils  and  candles.”  One  of  his  first  pro- 
ductions represented  the  conversion  of  a king  of  Cashel 
by  Saint  Patrick : it  attracted  general  admiration,  and 
procured  for  the  artist  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Edmund  Burke,  by  whose  pecuniary  assistance  he  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  visit  Rome.  Having  studied  five 
years  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. In  7775  he  published  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Real 
and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Progress  of  Art  in 
England,”  an  able  refutation  of  Winckelmann’s  theory 
that  the  climate  of  England  was  unfavourable  to  the  high 
development  of  art.  In  1777  he  began  a series  of  six 
pictures  designed  to  illustrate  human  improvement.  Of 
these  works,  which  are  esteemed  his  master-pieces,  the 
“Victors  at  Olympia”  deserves  particular  mention.  Barry 
was  elected  professor  of  painting  at  the  Academy  in  1 782  ; 
but  his  unfortunate  irritability  of  temper  kept  him  con- 
stantly embroiled  with  his  colleagues,  and  having,  as  was 
alleged,  made  some  false  accusations  against  members 
of  the  Academy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  1797. 
He  died  in  1806,  in  destitute  circumstances.  “Barry,” 
says  Cunningham,  “was  the  greatest  enthusiast  in  art 
which  this  country  ever  produced  : his  passion  for  it  al- 
most amounted  to  madness  and  the  same  writer  adds, 
“ his  imagination  was  second  only  to  that  of  Fuseli.” 

See  Cunningham’s  “Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  “Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1810; 
" Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1820. 

Barry,  (John,)  Commodore,  a naval  officer,  born  in 
Wexford  county,  Ireland,  in  1745,  emigrated  to  America 
about  1760.  Having  obtained  command  of  a United 
States  frigate  in  1776,  he  captured  the  British  vessel 
Atalanta  in  May,  1781,  and  commanded  the  Alliance, 
which  conveyed  La  Fayette  to  France  about  the  end  of 
that  year.  Died  in  1803. 

Barry,  bi're',  (Marie  Jeanne  Gomart  de  Vauber- 
nier— go'mtR'  deh  vo'bgR'ne-i', ) Countess  of,  a mis- 
tress of  Louis  XV.,  of  FranceTwas  born  at  Vaucouleurs 
in  1746.  She  exercised  a powerful  influence  at  court, 
and  received  the  homage  of  Chancellor  Maupeou  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  obtained  through  her  the 
most  important  offices  and  privileges.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  she  was  arrested  as  a royalist,  and  executed  in 
November,  1793. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Gdndrale." 

Barry,  (Martin,)  a distinguished  English  physiolo- 
gist, born  in  Hampshire  in  1802,  graduated  in  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Heidelberg 
in  1834.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “Researches  in 
Embryology,”  first  appearedin  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions” from  1838  to  1842,  and  obtained  for  him  the  gold 


medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  also  published  a treat- 
tise  “ On  Fibre,”  and  other  works  relating  to  animal  de- 
velopment. Fie  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1840.  Died  in  Suffolk  in  1855. 

Barry,  (RenB,)  a French  litterateur  and  royal  histori- 
ographer, lived  about  1630.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Life 
of  Louis  XIII.,”  (in  Latin.) 

Barry,  (Spranger,)  a celebrated  actor,  born  at  Dub- 
lin in  1719,  performed  with  great  success  in  his  native 
city  and  in  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  some 
characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Garrick.  Died  in  1777. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Bar'ry,  (William  F.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point.  Fie 
was  made  captain  in  1852,  and  major  of  artillery  in  May, 
1861.  In  August  of  that  year  he  became  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  served  as  chief  of  artillery, 
under  General  McClellan,  in  the  battles  near  Richmond, 
June,  1862. 

Barry,  (William  Taylor,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Lunenburg  county,  Virginia,  in  1785.  He  be- 
came a citizen  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1810,  and  was  subsequently  chief  justice  of  that  State. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  under  President 
Jackson  in  1829,  and  was  the  first  incumbent  of  that 
office  who  was  a member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1833  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at  Liverpool, 
while  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  the  same  year. 

Barry  or  Barri,  de,  deh  bi're',  (Paul,)  a French 
Jesuit,  born  near  Narbonne  in  1587,  wrote  a number  of 
mystical  religious  treatises,  which  were  satirized  by  Pas- 
cal in  his  “ Provincial  Letters.”  Died  in  1661. 

Barry  Cornwall.  See  Procter. 

Barsony  (baR-shon')  of  Lovas  Bereny,  (lo-vosh' 
bi-ren',)  (George,)  a Plungarian  Catholic  bishop,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zeal  against  the  Protestants.  Died  in 
1678. 

Bar-su'mas  or  Bar-sau'mas,  a prominent  leader  of 
the  Nestorians,  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis  in  435  a.d. 

Bart  or  Barth,  IiIr,  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French  sea- 
man, born  at  Dunkirk  in  1651,  signalized  himself  as  a 
privateersman  against  the  Dutch  in  1672.  After  per- 
forming many  brilliant  exploits  as  a cruiser  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  chief  of 
a squadron  in  1697.  He  obtained  letters  of  nobility 
from  the  French  king  for  having  captured  a Dutch  fleet 
laden  with  corn,  in  1694.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. : A.  Richer,  “ Vie 
de  Jean  Bart,”  1780;  Vanderest,  “Histoire  de  Jean  Bart,”  1841. 

Barta,  baR'tH,  (Balthasar,)  a Hungarian  chronicler, 
born  at  Szoboszlo,  lived  about  1770. 

Bartalini,  baR-ta-lee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Sienna  about  1560;  died  in  1609. 

Bartas,  du,  dii  biR'tii',  (Guillaume  de  Salluste — 
deh  si'liist',)  an  eminent  French  poet  and  negotiator, 
born  at  Montfort,  in  Armagnac,  in  1544,  was  a Protestant. 
He  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  on  missions  to  several  foreign 
courts.  Flis  chief  work  is  a poem  entitled  “The  Week 
of  Creation,”  (“  La  premiere  Semaine,  ou  la  Creation,”) 
which  was  once  greatly  admired,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  English,  and  German.  He  received 
several  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  survived  a few 
months,  and  died  in  1590.  “Flis  imagination,  though 
extravagant,  is  vigorous  and  original.”  (Flallam’s  “In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See,  also,  Sainte-Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Frangaise.” 

Bartels,  baR'tSls,  (Ernst  Daniel  August,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  bom  at  Brunswick  in  1778,  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Berlin  in  1827,  and  published  many 
works  on  physiology,  etc.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bartenstein,  baR'ten-stfn',  (Johann  Christoph,) 
born  in  1690,  rose  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  “The  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
tions.” Died  in  1766. 

Bartenstein,  (Lorenz  Adam,)  a German  mathema- 
tician and  scholar,  born  at  Heldburg  in  1711,  was  the 
author  of  several  critical  and  mathematical  treatises. 
Died  in  1796. 

See  J.  C.  Brieglkb,  “Vita  L.  A.  Bartcnsteimi,”  1793- 

Barth,  btiU,  (Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  a German  phi- 
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lologist,  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1738,  published  an  edition 
of  Propertius  with  notes,  and  a “ German  and  Spanish 
Grammar,”  (1778.)  Died  in  1794. 

Barth,  (Gottfried,)  a German  jurist  and  professor 
of  law  at  Leipsic,  born  in  that  city  in  1650 ; died  in  1728. 

Barth,  (Heinrich,)  a celebrated  German  explorer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1821.  He  visited  Northern  Africa 
in  1845,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  1849  published  his  “ Wanderings  along  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.”  About  this  time  he  received 
proposals  from  the  British  government  to  join  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  being  fitted  out  for  Central  Africa. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Overweg,  he 
set  out  in  December,  1849.  Having  spent  nearly  six 
years  in  his  explorations,  during  which  time  his  two 
companions  died,  Dr.  Barth  returned  to  Europe  in  1855. 
He  published  in  1857  his  “Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
North  and  Central  Africa.”  Died  in  1865. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1859,  vol.  cix. 

Barth,  (Jean.)  See  Bart,  (Jean.) 

Barth,  bfR,  (Jean  Raphael  Philippe,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Sarreguemines,  in  Moselle,  about 
1812.  His  chief  work  is  a “Practical  Treatise  on  Aus- 
cultation,” (1840.)  He  was  assisted  by  Henri  Roger  in 
the  composition  of  this  work. 

Barth,  bSRt,  (Karl,)  a German  engraver,  born  at 
Hildburghausen  in  1792.  He  engraved  some  works  of 
Cornelius  and  Overbeck. 

Barth,  [Lat.  Bar'thius,]  (Michael,)  a German  phy- 
sician, born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  about  1650,  was 
the  author  of  “ Letters  on  Medicine,”  and  a number  of 
Latin  poems.  Died  in  1684. 

Barth,  (Paul,)  a German  Orientalist,  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1635  ; died  in  1688. 

Barth,  von,  fon  btRt,  [Lat.  Bar'thius,]  (Caspar,)  a 
German  scholar,  born  at  Ciistrin  in  1587,  wrote  a Latin 
work  entitled  “Adversaria,”  and  commentaries  on  Clau- 
dian,  Statius,  and  other  classics.  Died  in  1658. 

See  Kromayer,  “Programma  in  C.  Barthii  obitum,”  1658;  Ni- 
ciIron,  “ Memoires.” 

Barth-Barthenheim,  blRt-blRt'en-him',  (Johann 
Baptist  Ludwig  Ehrenreich,)  Count  of,  a distin- 
guished statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Hagenau,  in  Al- 
sace, in  1784.  He  rose,  through  various  offices  under 
the  Austrian  government,  to  be  aulic  councillor.  He 
wrote  several  legal  and  political  works.  Died  in  1846. 

Barthe,  bf  Rt,  (Felix,)  a French  jurist  and  statesman, 
born  at  Narbonne  in  1795.  He  became  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1830,  and  in  1831  minister  of  justice 
under  Casimir  Perier.  In  1834  he  was  made  first  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  accounts,  and  a peer  of  France. 

See  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Barthe,”  1846. 

Barthe,  (Nicolas  Thomas,)  a French  writer,  bom 
at  Marseilles  in  1734,  wrote  an  epistle  “On  Genius  con- 
sidered in  its  Relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.”  Died  in  1785. 

Barthel,  baR'tel,  (Johann  Caspar,)  a German  jurist, 
born  at  Kissingen  in  1697,  became  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wurzburg.  He  wrote  several  Latin 
treatises  on  canon  law.  Died  in  1771. 

See  “Vita  J.  C.  Bartheli,”  1752. 

Barthel,  written  also  Bartel,  (Johann  Christian 
Friedrich,)  a German  engraver,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1775.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  “Castle  of  Hei- 
delberg,” after  Primavesi,  and  a view  of  Vaucluse.  He 
also  produced  several  paintings. 

Barthel,  (Melchior,)  a German  sculptor,  born  in 
Saxony,  worked  at  Venice;  died  in  1674. 

Barthdlemy  01  Bartlidlemi,  Saint.  See  Bartholo- 
mew, Saint. 

Barthelemy,  btR'tAl'me',  (Auguste  Marseille — 
mSii'sA'ye,)  a French  satiric  poet,  whose  works  had 
great  popularity,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1796.  Among  the 
principal  we  may  name  the  “ Villeliadc,”  an  attack  on  the 
ministry  of  Villele,  (1826,)  “ Satire  against  the  Capuchins,” 
and  “ Napoleon  in  Egypt,”  (1828.)  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mery,  he  wrote  the  “Dupinade,”  (1831,)  a mock- 
heroic  poem,  and  a number  of  political  satires.  He  re- 
sided mostly  in  Paris. 

Barthelemy,  (Francois,)  Marquis  of,  a French 
statesman,  born  at  Aubagne  in  1747,  was  a nephew  of 
the  author  of  “ Anacharsis.”  He  held  various  offices 
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under  Napoleon,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1814 
presided  over  the  commission  of  the  senate  which  de- 
throned the  emperor.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  made 
a peer  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  minister  of  slate.  Died  in 
1830. 

Barthelemy,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a celebrated  French 
writer  and  scholar,  born  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  in 
1716.  Having  studied  theology  and  ancient  languages 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Marseilles,  he  visited  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Gros  de  Boze,  keeper  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1753  he  succeeded  De 
Boze  in  this  post,  having  previously  been  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  subsequently  travelled 
in  Italy,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  antiquarian  re- 
searches and  made  a large  and  choice  collection  of 
medals  for  the  royal  cabinet  Having  obtained  several 
lucrative  offices  through  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  Barthelemy  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  published  a number  of  valuable  treatises,  chiefly  on 
numismatics  and  ancient  inscriptions.  In  1788  he 
brought  out  his  principal  work,  entitled  “Travels  of 
Anacharsis  the  Younger  in  Greece,”  (“Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis  en  Grece,”)  on  the  composition  of  which  he 
had  spent  thirty  years.  It  soon  obtained  great  popularity 
both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  In  1789  Barthelemy  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  Paris  in  1793. 

See  Mancini-Nivernais,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  J.  Bartheleiny/’ 
1795  ; M.  G.  C.  Villenave,  “ Notice  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Bar- 
thelemy,” 1821 ; “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Barthelemy,  (Jean  Simon,)  a French  historical 
painter,  born  at  Laon  in  1742;  died  in  Paris  in  1811. 

Barthelemy,  (Louis,)  a French  writer  on  grammar, 
history,  etc.,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1759;  died  in  1815. 

Barthelemy,  (Nicolas,)  a French  Benedictine,  bom 
in  Touraine  in  1478,  was  the  author  of  Latin  epigrams 
and  idylls,  and  a treatise  “ On  Active  and  Contemplative 
Life,”  (1523.)  Died  about  1535. 

Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  btRTAl'me'  sANt'elAr', 
(Jules,)  a French  journalist  and  scholar,  born  in  Paris 
in  1805,  tvas  assistant  editor  of  the  “Globe,”  the  “Na- 
tional,” and  other  journals.  He  became  in  1S3S  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  philosophy  in  the  College  of 
France.  He  was  returned  in  1869  to  the  Corps  L6gis- 
latif,  where  he  voted  with  the  exiffeme  left ; in  1875  he 
was  elected  a life  senator.  He  was  a warm  supporter  of 
Thiers,  and  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  M.  Ferry’s 
cabinet  of  September,  1880. 

Barthez,  (Paul  Joseph,)  a French  physician,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1734.  In  1757  he  was  appointed 
royal  censor,  and  became  associate  editor  of  the  “Jour- 
nal des  Savants”  and  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique.” 
He  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Montpellier  in 
1759.  Having  settled  in  Paris  in  17S0,  he  was  made 
consulting  physician  to  the  king,  and  a councillor  of 
state.  He  was  the  author  of  “New  Doctrine  of  the 
Functions  of  the  Human  Body,”  (in  Latin,  1774.)  “ New 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  Man,”  (1778,)  a “Discourse 
on  the  Genius  of  Hippocrates,”  (1S01,)  and  other  valua- 
ble works.  Died  in  1S06. 

See  Lokdat,  “ Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  J.  Barthez,”  1S1S. 

Barthez,  de,  deli  liSR'tA',  (Antoine  Charles  Er 
nest,)  a French  medical  writer,  born  at  Narbonne,  in 
Aude,  about  1800.  Among  his  works  is  a “Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,”  (3  vols.,  1S43.) 

Barthez  (or  Barthes)  de  Marmori^res — deh  iuAr'- 
mo're-aiR',  (Antoine,)  Baron,  son  of  Guillaume,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Saint  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  in  1736. 
I Ic  wrote  a tragedy  entitled  “ The  Death  of  Louis  X V I.,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1S11. 

Barthez  (or  Barthes)  de  Marmorieres,  (Guil- 
laume,) a French  engineer  of  bridges,  etc.,  and  writer 
on  mechanics,  lived  about  1750. 

Barthius.  Sec  Barth,  (Caspar  von.) 

Barthold,  bau'tolt,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man historian,  born  in  Berlin  in  1 799,  became  a professor 
at  Grcifswalde  in  1S34.  He  published  a number  of  well- 
written  works  on  German  history,  among  which  is  a 
“History  of  the  German  Cities  and  Corporations,” 
(“  Biirgertkums")  1851. 
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Bartholdy.  See  Mendelssohn,  (Felix.) 

Bartholdy,  biR-tol'dee,  (Jakob  Salomo,)  a German 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  writer,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1779.  He  served  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  French  from  1809  to  1814,  and  subsequently 
became  consul-general  at  Rome.  lie  wrote  a “ History 
of  the  Tyrolese  War  of  1809,”  and  a “ Life  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi,”  (1825.)  Died  in  1825. 

Barthole.  See  Bartoli. 

Bartholin,  baR'to-lin',  [Lat.  Bartholi'nus,]  (Eras- 
mus,) a Danish  physician  and  savant,  born  at  Roskild  in 
1625,  was  a son  of  Kaspar,  noticed  below.  He  became 
professor  of  geometry  and  medicine  at  Copenhagen. 

See  NicSron,  “M^moires.” 

Bartholin,  written  also  Bartholine,  (Kaspar,)  a 
learned  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Malmo,  in 
Scania,  in  1585,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1618  rector  of  the  university  in  that  city. 
Died  in  1629. 

See  Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Anatomica.” 

Bartholin,  (Kaspar,)  a Danish  physician,  born  in 
1655,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Bartholin,  (the  first  of  that 
name.)  He  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  published  a number  of  medical  and  scientific  works, 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1738. 

Bartholin,  baR-to-leen',  or  Bartolini,  baR-to-lee'nee, 
(Ricardo,)  an  Italian  litterateur  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a native  of  Perugia. 

Bartholin,  (Thomas,)  son  of  Kaspar  the  elder,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  time.  Having  studied  at  Leyden 
and  afterwards  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
he  was  appointed  in  1648  professor  of  anatomy  at  Co- 
penhagen. Among  his  works,  which  are  written  in  Latin, 
are  a treatise  on  the  lymphatic  vessels,  (the  discovery  of 
which  he  claimed,)  a dissertation  on  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  his  “Anatomia,”  (1641,)  which  had  a high  re- 
putation as  a text-book  and  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Anatomica;”  G.  Hann/EUS,  “Oratio 
in  obitum  T.  Bartholini,”  1680. 

Bartholin,  (Thomas,)  a Danish  jurist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1659,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
royal  archives,  and  held  other  important  offices.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  northern  antiquities 
and  history.  Died  in  1690. 

Bartholine.  See  Bartholin. 

Bartholinus.  See  Bartholin. 

Bartholomaeus,  bar-thol-o-mee'us,an  English  bishop 
of  Exeter,  wrote  a compilation  entitled  a “ Penitential,” 
and  “ Dialogues  against  the  Jews.”  Died  about  1187. 

Bartholomaeus,  baR-to-lo-ma'oos,  Bishop  of  Urbino, 
in  Italy,  lived  about  1350. 

Bartholomaeus,  baR-to-lo-ma'ils,  [Fr.  Barth£lemi, 
btR'til'me' ; Sp.  Bartolom£,  baR-to-lo-ma',]  (a  Mar- 
tyr'ibuS;  so  named  from  the  church  of  the  Martyrs,)  a 
Portuguese  prelate,  born  in  1514.  In  1559  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Braga.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  reform  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Died  in  1590. 

See  Lemaistre  db  Sacy,  “Vie de  Barth&emi,”  1663 ; L.  Munoz, 
“Vida  de  Fr.  Bartolome  de  los  Martyres,"  1645;  F.  A.  Vitoria, 
“ Vida  do  arcebispo  Fr.  Bartholomeo  dos  Martyros,”  avols.,  1748-49. 

Bar-thol-o-mae'us  Co-lo-nl-en'sis,  or  Bartholo- 
mew of  Cologne,  a distinguished  scholar  and  writer, 
born  at  Cologne  about  1460,  studied  at  Deventer,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus.  Died  about  1514- 

BartholomEeus  (or  Bar-thol'o-mew)  de  Glan'- 
ville,  a Franciscan  monk,  called  Anglicus,  (the  “Eng- 
lishman,”) born  in  Suffolk,  lived  about  1370.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a kind  of  encyclopaedia,  entitled  “ On  the 
Properties  of  Things,”  (“Dc  Proprictatibus  Rerum,”  1 
which  had  a high  reputation  in  his  time. 

Bar-thol'o-mew,  [Gr.  Bafrtoto/iaioc;  Lat.  Bartholo- 
M/e'us,]  Saint,  (believed  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Nathanael  spoken  of  in  John  i.  45-49,)  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of 
Galilee.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  India.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
unknown,  and  none  of  his  writings  are  extant.  His 
relics  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome,  where  a 


church  was  erected  in  his  honour.  (See  Matthew  x., 
Mark  iii.,  and  Luke  vi.) 

Bartisch,  baR'tish,  (Georg,)  a German  surgeon,  who 
lived  about  1570,  and  wrote  “On  Diseases  of  the  Eye.” 

Bar'tle-mann,  [Fr.  Barthelmont,  btR'tel'moN',) 
written  also  Barthelemon,  (Hippolyte,)  a French  mu- 
sician and  composer  of  operas,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1731  ; 
died  in  London  in  1808.  He  was  an  excellent  violinist. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  xlviii. 

Bar'tle-mann,  (James,)  an  English  vocalist,  espe- 
cially distinguished  as  a bass  singer,  born  at  Westmin- 
ster in  1769  ; died  in  1821. 

Bart'lett,  (Elisha,)  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  in  1804  or  1805,  graduated  in 
1826.  He  practised  several  years  at  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1844,  and  afterwards  lectured  on  medicine 
at  Lexington  and  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  was  a popular  teacher,  and  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  his  medical  works,  among  which  is  an  “ Essay  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science.”  Died  in  1855. 

See  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography.” 

Bartlett,  (Ichabod,)  a distinguished  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  in  1786.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1808,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised law  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  a representative  in 
Congress  from  1833  to  1839.  Died  in  1853. 

Bartlett,  (John  Russell,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1805.  He  was  a mer- 
chant in  New  York  in  early  life,  and  was  appointed  in 
1850  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  Americanisms,”  (1848,)  and  a “Personal 
Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  etc.,”  (2  vols.,  1854.) 

Bartlett,  (John  Sherren,)  M.D.,  a physician  and 
journalist,  born  in  England  in  1790.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1822  established  in  New  York 
“The  Albion,”  a journal  of  the  English  conservative 
school  of  politics,  which  he  conducted  with  signal  ability. 
On  the  introduction  of  ocean  steam-navigation  he  founded 
“The  European”  in  Liverpool,  intended  to  furnish  the 
American  public  a weekly  summary  of  foreign  news.  His 
latest  enterprise  in  journalism  was  “The  Anglo-Saxon," 
commenced  in  Boston  in  1855.  Died  in  August,  1863. 

Bartlett,  (Joseph,)  an  American  satiric  poet,  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  about  1763.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1782.  In  1799  he  delivered  a poem  on 
Physiognomy  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard. An  edition  of  this  poem  was  published  in  1823, 
together  with  a number  of  aphorisms  on  various  subjects. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  he  delivered  an  oration  in 
Boston,  and  recited  a poem  called  “The  New  Vicar  of 
Bray.”  Died  in  1827. 

Bartlett,  (Josiah,)  M.D.,  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1729-  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776-78,  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1779,  and  soon 
after  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1790  he  became  President  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  1793  was  chosen  the  first  Governor  under  the 
new  constitution. 

See  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.” 

Bartlett,  (Josiah,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1759.  He  delivered 
orations  on  various  subjects.  Died  in  1820. 

Bartlett,  (William,)  a wealthy  American  merchant, 
one  of  the  principal  founders  and  benefactors  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  was  born  at  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1748;  died  in  1841. 

Bartlett,  (William  Henry,)  an  English  artist,  born 
in  London  in  1809,  travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  and 
published  several  works  illustrated  with  drawings  by 
himself.  Among  them  are  “Walks  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem,” (1844,)  “Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,”  (1848.)  and 
“ The  Nile  Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,” 
(1849.)  Died  at  sea  in  1854  or  1855. 

See  William  Beattie,  “ Memoir  ofWilliam  Henry  Bartlett, ”1855. 
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Bartlett,  (William  H.  C.,)  an  American  scientific 
writer,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804, 
published  treatises  on  “Optics,”  “Mechanics,”  and 
“Spherical  Astronomy,”  and  contributed  to  “Silliman’s 
Journal,”  etc. 

Bar'tol,  (Cyrus  Augustus,)  an  American  Congre- 
gational minister,  born  at  Freeport,  Maine,  in  1813.  He 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Boston  about  1837.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ Pictures  of  Europe,” 
and  “ Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life.” 

See  a notice,  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  in  the  “North  American  Re- 
view”  for  January,  1850. 

Bartoldy,  baR-tol'dee,  (Georg  Wilhelm,)  a learned 
German  writer,  born  at  Colberg  in  1765.  He  translated 
Bacon’s  “ Novum  Organum.”  Died  in  1815. 

Bartoli,  baR'to-lee,  orBartolo,  baR'to-lo,  [Lat.  Bar'- 
TOLUS  ; Fr.  Barthole,  bsit'tol',]  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Sasso-Ferrato  in  1313,  was  professor 
of  law  at  Perugia.  He  enjoyed  a very  high  reputation 
in  his  time.  Died  in  1356. 

Bartoli,  (CosiMO,)  an  Italian  litterateur , lived  at  Flor- 
ence, and  wrote  several  scientific,  historical,  and  moral 
treatises.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
degli  Umidi,  formed  in  1540.  Among  his  works  is  a 
“ Life  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,”  (1559.) 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Bartoli,  (Daniele,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  distinguished 
writer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1608.  His  greatest  work  is  a 
“History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,”  (1653-63,)  which 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  various  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan.  He  also 
wrote  a “Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,”  (1689,)  and  several 
moral  and  scientific  treatises,  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1685. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Bartoli,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  near  Lucca 
in  1629,  assisted  Beverini  in  translating  the  “ zEneid” 
into  Italian.  Died  in  1698. 

Bartoli,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  school 
of  Modena,  was  a pupil  of  Bibbiena.  Died  in  1779. 

Bartoli,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Padua  in  1717,  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Turin 
in  1745.  He  was  a corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1788. 

Bartoli,  (Minerva,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Ur- 
bino,  lived  about  1580. 

Bartoli,  (Pietro  Santi,)  a celebrated  Italian  en- 
graver and  painter,  born  at  Perugia  about  1635.  He 
studied  painting  under  Nicolas  Poussin,  whose  style  he 
imitated  with  great  success.  He  is  chiefly  known  from 
his  engravings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  illustrations 
of  ancient  art  from  the  Catacombs  and  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  Died  at  Rome  in  1700.  He  engraved  some 
works  of  Raphael. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bartolini,  baR-to-lee'nee,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian painter  of  the  Bolognese  school,  born  at  Imola  in 
1657  ; died  in  1725. 

Bartolini,  (Lorenzo,)  a celebrated  Florentine  sculp- 
tor, born  about  1778.  Having  studied  in  Paris  under 
Lemot,  he  soon  after  established  his  reputation  by  a bas- 
relief  of  great  beauty,  representing  “ Cleobis  and  Biton.” 
He  was  charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  execution  of  a 
number  of  works,  and  founded  by  his  order  the  school 
of  sculpture  at  Carrara.  His  colossal  bust  of  Napoleon 
is  ranked  among  his  master-pieces ; also  the  group  of 
“ Hercules  and  Lycas,”  and  the  monument  of  Lady 
Stratford  Canning  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.  Bartolini 
is  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  second  only  to  Canova. 
“ No  artist,”  says  M.  Breton,  “ not  even  Canova,  ap- 
proached as  near  as  Bartolini  to  the  ideal  purity  and 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles.” 
(“  Nouvellc  Biographie  Generate.”)  He  died  at  or  near 
Florence  in  January,  1850. 

Bartolo.  See  Bartoli. 

Bartolo,  baR'to-lo,  or  Bartoli,  bait'to-lcc,  (Dome- 
nico,) sometimes  called  Domenico  d’Asciano,  an 
Italian  fresco-painter,  born  about  1450,  was  a nephew 
and  pupil  of  Taddeo,  noticed  below. 

Bartolo  or  Bartoli,  (Taddeo,)  an  Italian  painter  of 


Sienna,  born  about  1350.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
the  frescos  in  the  public  palace  at  Sienna. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Bartolocci,  baR-to-lot'chee,  [Lat.  Bartoloc'cius,) 
(GlULIO,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
1613,  is  sometimes  called  di  Celano,  (de  chi-ll'no,) 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  professor  of  I lebrew 
in  the  college  di  Sapienza  at  Rome.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “ Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,”  (4  vols., 
1 675—93,)  a valuable  synopsis  of  rabbinical  literature. 
Died  in  1687. 

See  Wolf,  “ Bibliotheca  Hebraica.” 

Bartolommei,  baR-to-lom-ma'ee,  (Gekonimo,)  an 
Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Florence  about  1584,  was  the 
author  of  several  tragedies  and  poems,  among  which 
is  “ Didascalia,  sive  Doctrina  Comica.”  Died  in  1662. 

Bartolommei,  (Matteo  Mario,)  an  Italian  drama- 
tist, born  at  Florence  in  1640,  was  a son  of  the  preced- 
ing. Died  in  1695. 

Bartolommei,  (Simone  Pietro,)  an  antiquarian 
writer,  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1709  ; died  in  1764. 

Bartolommeo,  baR-to-lom-ma'o,  a Florentine  painter 
who  worked  about  1250. 

Bartolommeo,  (Maestro,)  a Venetian  sculptor  and 
architect,  lived  about  1390.  He  designed  the  “ Porta  della 
Carta,”  the  chief  entrance  to  the  doge’s  palace  at  Venice. 

Bartolommeo  della  Porta.  See  Baccio  della 
Porta. 

Bartolommeo,  di,  de  baR-to-lom-ma'o,  (Dionisio.) 
an  Italian  architect,  worked  at  Naples  about  15S0. 

Bartolommeo,  di,  (Leonardo,)  a Sicilian  politician, 
born  at  Palermo  ; died  in  1450. 

Bartoloni,  baR-to-lo'nee,  (Pietro  Domenico,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Em- 
poli,  near  Florence,  about  1640. 

Bartolozzi,  baR-to-lot'see,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  engraver,  born  at  Florence  about  1725.  He 
studied  under  Wagner  at  Venice,  and,  after  residing  for 
a time  at  Rome,  removed  to  England,  where  he  executed 
a series  of  plates  from  Guercino.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal,  about  1S05,  he  settled  in 
that  country,  where  he  died  about  1S16.  Bartolozzi  ex- 
celled in  every  department  of  engraving,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  Among 
his  most  admired  works  are  the  “ Virgin  and  Child,” 
after  Carlo  Dolce ; Guido’s  “ Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;” 
and  the  “Death  of  Lord  Chatham,”  after  Coplev.  The 
number  of  his  prints  is  estimated  at  more  than  two 
thousand. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “ Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Bartolus.  See  Bartoli. 

Bar'tou,  (Benjamin  Smith,)  an  American  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1766, 
was  a nephew  of  David  Rittenhouse.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  at  Got- 
tingen about  17S8.  He  obtained  in  17S9  the  chair  of 
natural  history , in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medicain 
1795,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Rush  as  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  1S13.  He  promoted  the 
diffusion  of  natural  science  by  his  writings,  among  which 
are  “Elements  of  Botany,”  (1803,)  and  “Collections  for 
an  Essay  towards  a Materia  Mcdica  of  the  United 
States,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1S15. 

See  a “ Biography  of  Benjamin  S.  Barton,”  by  his  nephew,  W.  P. 
C.  Barton  ; Thachkr,  “ Medical  Biography.” 

Bar'tou,  (Bernard,)  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  popularly  known  as  “ the  Quaker  poet,”  was 
born  in  London  in  17S4.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Napo- 
leon, and  other  Poems,”  (1S22,)  “Devotional  Verses,” 
(i82(3,)  “Poetic  Vigils,”  “A  Widow’s  Talc,  and  other 
Poems,”  (1827,)  and  “The  Reliquary,”  (1836.)  “His 
works  arc  full  of  passages  of  natural  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  poems,  though  animated  with  a warmth  of  devo- 
tion, arc  still  expressed  with  that  subdued  propriety  of 
language  which  evinces  at  once  a correctness  of  taste  and 
feeling.”  (“Gentleman’s  Magazine.”)  Died  in  1S49. 

See  “Memoirs.  Letters,  etc.  of  Bernard  Barton,”  edited  bv  his 
daughter;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1S20;  “Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  December,  1S22. 
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Barton,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  fanatic  or  impostor 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  “the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent.”  Having  acquired  a reputation  for 
being  inspired,  she  was  instigated  by  the  partisans  of 
Queen  Catherine  to  prophesy  against  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  excitement  produced 
by  these  revelations  among  the  people  was  so  great  that 
the  government,  becoming  alarmed,  caused  her  to  be 
arrested  in  1533,  together  with  a number  of  priests,  her 
accomplices,  and  she  was  executed  with  them  at  Tyburn 
in  1534. 

Barton,  (Thomas,)  a learned  Episcopal  minister,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1730.  He  married  a sister  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  in  1753,  anc^  officiated  for  many  years  as  rector 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  father  of  Ben- 
jamin Smith  Barton,  M.D.  Died  in  New  York  in  1780. 

Barton,  ( W illiam,)  Lieutenant-Colonel,  an  Ame- 
rican officer,  born  about  1747.  He  commanded  a small 
party  which  surprised  and  captured  General  Prescott 
near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  July,  1777.  Died  in  1831. 

Barton,  (William  P.  C.,)an  American  botanist  and 
physician,  born  in  1786.  He  was  a nephew  of  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  botany 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  published  “Ve- 
getable Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  or  Medical 
Botany,”  (2  vols.,  1817-25,)  “Compendium  Florae  Phila- 
delphicae,”  (2  vols.,  1818,)  and  “Flora  of  North  America, 
illustrated  by  coloured  figures,”  (3  vols.,  1821-23.)  Died 
in  1856. 

Bar'tram,  (John,)  an  eminent  American  botanist,  born 
in  Marple,'  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1701.  His 
attainments  in  natural  history  attracted  the  attention 
of  Linnaeus,  who  pronounced  him  “ the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world.”  He  was  the  first  American  to 
establish  a botanical  garden,  which  he  enriched  with 
exotics  and  rare  native  plants.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Lin- 
naeus, and  other  eminent  European  botanists  furnished 
him  with  books  and  apparatus,  and  he  in  return  sent 
them  new  and  curious  specimens  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  America.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  several 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  appointed  American 
botanist  to  George  III.  of  England,  a position  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1777.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  inhabitants,  animals,  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, etc.,  in  a journey  to  Lake  Ontario,  were  published 
in  London  in  1751,  and  a journal  of  a tour  to  East 
Florida  in  1766.  Pie  also  contributed  various  papers 
to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions.”  Mr.  Bartram  was 
distinguished  in  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  an  in- 
genious mechanic.  He  had  a fine  botanic  garden  in  the 
environs  of  Philadelphia. 

See  William  Darlington,  “Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and 
Humphrey  Marshall,”.  1849;  “Encyclopedia  Americana.” 

Bartram,  (William,)  a botanist  and  traveller,  born 
near  Philadelphia  in  1739,  was  a son  of  the  preceding. 
He  passed  about  five  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  na- 
tural productions  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
ind  published  “Travels  through  North  and  South  Caro- 
-ina,  Georgia,  and  East  and  West  Florida,”  (1791.)  He 
produced  a list  of  American  birds,  which  was  the  most 
complete  that  appeared  before  the  work  of  Wilson. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Bartsch,  baRtsh,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  physician  and  savant, 
born  about  1720,  was  a friend  ofBoerhaave  and  Linnaeus. 
The  latter  named  the  genus  Bartsia  in  his  honour. 

Bartsch,  von,  fon  baRtsh,  (Johann  Adam  Bern- 
hard,)  a German  engraver  and  writer  upon  art,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1747,  was  keeper  of  the  imperial  library  and 
of  the  prints  in  the  royal  collection.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “ The  Painter-Engraver,”  (“  Lc  Peintre- 
Graveur,”  21  vols.,  1821,)  besides  which  he  prepared  a 
“Catalogue  of  all  the  Prints  of  Rembrandt,”  with  several 
other  similar  works.  Among  his  engravings  and  etch- 
ings, which  amount  in  all  to  more  than  five  hundred,  we 
may  mention  his  prints  after  Rembrandt  and  Potter. 
Died  in  1820. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d'Estampes.” 

Barucco,  M-rook'ko,  (Giacomo,)  a painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  about  1620. 


Baruch,  ba'ruk,  [Fleb.  jro,]  the  son  of  Neriah,  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom 
he  served  as  a scribe.  He  accompanied  Jeremiah  in  588 
n.c.  into  Egypt,  wffiere,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  he 
died ; while  others  assert  that  he  died  in  Babylon.  The 
book  of  Baruch  is  recognized  as  canonical  by  the  Cath- 
olics, but  it  is  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  apocryphal. 
(See  Jeremiah  xxxii.  12-16;  xxxvi.  4,  17,  27.) 

Baruffaldi,  bft-roof-fdl'dee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian 
litterateur , born  at  Ferrara  in  1675  1 died  in  1 753- 

Baruffaldi,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1740,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding. 
Died  in  1817. 

Bar'wick,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  West- 
moreland in  1612,  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Peter  Barwick’s  “Life  of  John  Barwick,”  1721. 

Barwick,  (Peter,)  brother  of  John  Barwick,  was 
appointed  in  1660  physician-in-ordinary  to  Charles  II. 
Fie  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “Defence  of  Harvey’s 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.”  Died  in  1705. 

Bary,  bi're',  (Henry,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born  about 
1625.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  portraits  of  Grotius 
and  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  “ Summer  and  Autumn,” 
after  Van  Dyck. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Barye,  bt're',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a French  sculptor 
and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1 795.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  a “ Lion  strangling  a Boa,”  a “ Group  of 
Young  Bears,”  “Charles  VI.  in  the  Forest  of  Mans,” 
and  “The  Three  Graces.” 

Barzena.  See  Barcena. 

Barzini,  baRd-zee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a Florentine 
writer  on  astrology  and  philosophy,  born  about  1667. 

Barzizzio  or  Barziza.  See  Gasparino. 

Barzoni,  baRd-zo'nee,  (Vittorio,)  an  Italian  politi- 
cal and  historical  writer,  born  at  Lonato  in  1768 ; died  in 
1829. 

See  William  Thompson,  “Life  of  Vittorio  Barzoni,”  London, 
1831 ; “Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1813. 

Bas  or  Basse,  bits,  (Martin,)  a Dutch  engraver,  who 
lived  about  1600,  left  several  portraits  of  superior  merit. 

Bas  or  Basse,  (William,)  an  engraver,  whose  prin- 
cipal work  is  a “Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  Saint 
John.”  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Bas,  Le.  See  Le  Bas. 

Basadonna,  M-sfi-don'na,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Venice,  wrote  “Latin  Dialogues,”  (1518.) 

Basaiti,  M-sl'tee,  (Marco,)  sometimes  called  del 
Friuli,  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Friuli.  His  “ Calling  of  Saint 
Peter,”  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  is  esteemed  his  mas- 
ter-piece. He  painted  other  pictures  of  great  merit, 
among  which  we  may  name  an  “Assumption,”  and  “ The 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.” 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Basan  or  Bazan,  M'zSn',  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1723.  Among  his 
best  works  are  a “ Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  after  Gior- 
dano, and  “Antiope,”  after  Correggio.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “ Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Engravers,” 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  (3  vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1797. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  PAmatcur  d’Estampes.” 

Basanier,  bi'zt'ne-i',  (Martin,)  a French  musician 
and  mathematician,  born  about  1540,  wrote  a work  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 

Bascape,  Ms-ka'pk,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  legal  writer;  died  in  1641. 

Baschenis,  Ms-ka'n6ss,  (Evaristo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1617,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skilful  representations  of  still  life.  Died  in  1677. 

Baschet,  (Akmand,)  a French  winer,  bom  in 

Baschi,  Ms'kee,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  monk,  born  in 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Capuchins,  so  called  from  a hood  of  peculiar  form  ( cap - 
puccio)  worn  by  them.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Baverius,  “Annales  Capucinorum.” 

Baschiera,  bls-ke-a'rS,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  artist, 

(jJJT^-.Sce  Explanation  1 •.  I | 
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tvho  designed  the  magnificent  marble  front  of  Saint 
Peter’s  at  Mantua.  Died  about  1760. 

Baschilow.  See  Bashilof. 

Bas'cpm,  (Henry  B.,)  an  American  Methodist  bishop 
and  pulpit  orator,  born  in  Western  New  York  in  1796. 
He  was  ordained  bishop  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1849  or  1850,  and  died  in  the  latter  year. 

See  M.  M.  Hknkle,  “Life  of  Bishop  Bascom,”  1857. 

Basedow,  M'zeh-do',  (Johann  Bf.rnhard,)  origin- 
ally Johann  Berend  Bassedau,  (bfis'seh-dow,)  a cele- 
brated German  teacher  and  educational  reformer,  was 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1723.  He  published  in  1774  an 
elementary  school-book  entitled  “ Orbis  Pictus,”  in  three 
volumes  and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings, 
which  soon  became  widely  popular.  About  the  same 
time  he  founded  at  Dessau  a school  called  a “ Philan- 
thropin,”  in  which  he  sought  to  render  knowledge  at- 
tractive and  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young. 
Died  at  Magdeburg  in  1790. 

See  J.  C.  Meyer,  “ Basedows  Leben  und  Schriften,”  2 vols.,  1792 ; 
H.  Rathmann,  “Beitrage  zur  Lebensgeschichte  J.  B.  Basedow’s,” 
179I- 

Baseilhac.  See  Cosme,  (Frere  Jean.) 

Ba-se'll-us  or  van  Basel,  vfin  bi'zel,  written  also 
Basie,  (Jacobus,)  a Dutch  historian  and  theologian,  born 
in  1530,  wrote  an  “Account  of  the  Siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  in  1588.”  Died  in  1598. 

Baselius,  ( J acobus,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Leyden,  was  the  author  of  an  “ Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Belgium,”  (1657.) 

Baselius,  (Nicholas,)  a Flemish  surgeon  and  writer, 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “Description  of  the  Comet  of  1577.” 

Baselli,  bi-sel'lee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  surgeon,  born  at  San  Pellegrino.  Having  been  re- 
fused admission  to  the  College  of  Physicians  because 
he  practised  surgery,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  a vindication  of 
the  nobility  of  surgery.  Died  in  1621. 

See  “ Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Basevi,  bas'e-ve,  (George,)  a distinguished  English 
architect,  born  at  Brighton  in  1794.  Among  his  princi- 
pal works  are  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
and  Saint  Mary’s  Hall  at  Brighton.  He  also  furnished 
the  designs  for  Belgrave  Square.  Died  in  1845. 

Basli'aw,  (Edward,)  an  English  nonconformist  min- 
ister of  Exeter.  For  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  where  he  died  in  1671. 

Bashilof,  b&sh'Mof,  or  Baschilow,  (Semen,)  a Rus- 
sian savant,  born  at  Moscow  in  1 740.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  senate  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  translated  several 
French  works,  among  which  was  the  “ Candide”  of  Vol- 
taire. Died  in  1770. 

Bashkin,  biish'kin,  (Matthei  Semenof,)  a Russian 
heresiarch  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  professed  doc- 
trines resembling  those  of  the  Arians. 

Bashuysen,  von,  fon  bSs'hoi'zen,(  Heinrich  Jakob,) 
a German  Oriental  scholar,  born  at  Hanau  in  1679,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  and  history 
at  Zerbst.  He  published  a number  of  Latin  commenta- 
ries on  the  Hebrew  writers.  Died  in  1758. 

See  E.  L.  D.  Huch,  “ Programma  continens  Vitam  H.  J.  de  Bas- 
huysen,” 1759. 

Ba'sil,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  called  Ascolius  or 
Acholius,  was  a friend  of  Saint  Ambrose.  He  bap- 
tized_the  emperor  Theodosius.  Died  about  384  a.d. 

Ba'sil  or  Ba-sil'I-us,  [Gr.  BaaiAetof  or  Baai/hof ; It. 
Basilio,  bfi-see'le-o ; Fr.  Basile,  bi'zil',]  Saint,  sur- 
named  THE  Great,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  born  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about 
329  a.d.  He  studied  law  and  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
and  subsequently  at  Athens,  where  Julian  (afterwards 
emperor)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  were  his  fellow- 
students.  With  the  latter  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  through  life.  About  358  a.d.  he 
abandoned  his  profession,  and  retired  to  a cloister  in  a 
mountainous  region  of  Pontus,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Gregory.  He  here  established  a system  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline, which  still  prevails  in  Greek  and  Oriental  monas- 
teries. On  the  death  of  Eusebius  in  370,  Basil  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Casarea.  In  this  station  lie  was  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  charities,  his  zeal  for  the  reformation 
of  church  discipline,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Arian 


heresy,  at  that  time  maintained  by  the  emperor  Valens. 
Among  his  chief  productions  (in  Greek)  are  “Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days’  Work,”  “Two  Books  on 
Baptism,”  “ Homilies  on  the  Psalms,”  and  a collection 
of  “ Letters.”  His  writings  are  characterized  by  great 
purity  of  style,  and  an  elevated  moral  tone  combined 
with  fervent  piety.  Died  in  379  a.d. 

See  Socrates,  “Historia  Ecclesiastics Godfrey  Hekmart, 
“Vie  de  Saint-Basile,”  1674;  Sozomkn,  “Historia;”  A.  Ackesta, 
“Vita  del  protopatriarca  S.  Basilic  Magno,"  1658;  J.  E.  F kisser, 
“Dissertatio  de  Vita  Basilii  Magni,”  8vo,  1828;  Kijaz,  “ Basi.ius 
der  Grosse  nach  seinem  Leben,”  etc.,  1835. 

Basil  or  Basilius  of  Cilicia,  Bishop  of  Irenopolis  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ History  of  the  Church,”  and  several  con- 
troversial works. 

Basil  I.,  [Lat.  Basil'ius;  Fr.  Basile,  bi'ztl',]  sur- 
named  the  Macedo'nian,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  about  820,  in  humble  circumstances.  He  succeeded 
in  winning  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who 
raised  him  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  (866 ;)  but 
Basil  did  not  long  retain  his  favour,  and,  believing  his 
own  life  to  be  in  danger,  he  caused  Michael  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  867.  He  commenced  the  compilation  of  the 
code  of  laws  entitled  “ Basilica,”  which  was  completed 
by  his  son  Leo.  Having  conquered  a considerable  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  Italy  in 
885.  He  died  in  886,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Leo  VI. 

Sec  Le  Beau,  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire;”  G.  Impacciakti, 
“ Basilio  il  Macedone,”  2 vols.,  1809. 

Basil  II.,  [Lat.  Basilius,]  Emperor  of  the  East,  bom 
in  958,  was  a son  of  Romanus  II.  On  the  death  of  the 
usurper  John  Zimisces,  (975,)  Basil  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  his  brother  Constantine  having  a nominal  share 
in  the  government.  Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders of  his  time,  and  was  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians,  and  Germans. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

Basil  or  Basilius,  made  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  336 
a.d.  in  opposition  to  Marcellus,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
party  of  Eusebius.  He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the 
Arians. 

Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleucia.  See  Basilius. 

Basil,  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  Bogomiles 
in  Bulgaria.  He  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  111S. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Genende.” 

Basil,  Prince  of  Moldavia  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  deposed  for  his  tyranny. 

Ba'sil- Val'en-tine,  [Lat.  and  Ger.  Basil'ius  Va- 
lenti'nus,]  a celebrated  German  writer  on  chemistry 
and  alchemy,  born  about  1410.  He  was  the  author  of 
a treatise  entitled  “The  Triumphal  Car  of  Antimony,” 
(“Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii,”)  and  other  scientific 
works,  which  had  a high  reputation  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Basile,  the  French  of  Basil,  which  see. 

Basile,  bfi-see'li,  (Adriana,)  a sister  of  Giambattista, 
noticed  below,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  her 
talent  for  music  and  poetry. 

Basile,  (Gennaro,)  a Neapolitan  painter,  who  about 
1756  resided  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  where  are  most  of 
his  works. 

Basile,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom  about 
1580 ; died  in  1637. 

Basiletti,  M-Se-let'tee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
history  and  landscapes,  born  at  Brescia  ; died  about  1S45. 

Basili,  litl-See'lee,  (Pikr-Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Gubbio  about  1540;  died  in  1604. 

Basilico,  M-See'le-ko  or  bi-Sil'e-ko,  (Ciriaco,)  an 
Italian  l ittlratcur , lived  about  1670,  and  translated  into 
Italian  verse  the  “ Satyricon”  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Basilico,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Mes- 
sina, was  the  author  of  some  legal  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1670. 

Bas-I-li'des,  [Gr.  BiKnArWyf;  Fr.  Basilide,  bt'ze'lM',1 
the  founder  of  a sect,  lived  in  Epypt  under  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  doctrine  is  said  to  have  been 
a reflection  of  that  of  Zoroaster.  He  taught  that  the 
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world  was  produced  by  two  principles,  Good  or  Light, 
and  Evil  or  Darkness.  Died  about  130  A.D. 

See  Ritter,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Bas-I-li'na,  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius, 
and  the  mother  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  She  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians.  Died  in  331  A.D. 

Basilio.  See  Basil,  Saint. 

Basilio  da  Gama,  bi-see'le-o  di  gd'mii,  (Joz£,)  born 
at  San  Joie,  in  Brazil,  in  1740,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brazilian  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
popular  poem  entitled  “Uruguay,”  and  a number  of 
lyrics.  Died  about  1795. 

Bas-I-lis'cus,  [Gr.  baoMoicos ; Fr.  Basilisque,  bi'- 
ze'Rsk',]  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  wife  of  Leo  I.  In  468  a.d..  he  was 
appointed,  under  Leo  I.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  great 
expedition  against  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Carthage.  His  army  suffered 
a total  defeat,  and  Basiliscus  was  banished  to  Thrace. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  474,  he  usurped  the  throne,  of 
which  Zeno  was  the  rightful  heir.  In  476  Zeno  defeated 
and  took  captive  the  usurper,  who  died  in  prison  in  477 
or  478.  During  his  reign  the  great  library  of  Constan- 
tinople was  destroyed  by  fire. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Basilisque  or  Basilique.  See  Basiliscus. 

Basilius.  See  Basil,  Saint. 

Ba-silT-us,  Bishop  of  Seleucia  from  448  till  458,  was 
the  author  of  a collection  of  homilies. 

Basil'ius  of  Glemo'na,  a missionary  to  China,  pub- 
lished a “Chinese  Dictionary,”  (1726,)  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  his  life. 

Basilovitch.  See  Ivan,  Czar  of  Russia. 

Bas'I-lus,  (L.  Minucius,)  sometimes  called  M.  Sa- 
trius,  a Roman  soldier,  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul  in 
54  and  52  b.c.  Though  a professed  friend  of  Caesar,  he 
took  part  in  his  assassination,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  his  own  slaves,  whom  he  had  treated  cruelly. 

Basin,  bf'z&N',  (Simon,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1608,  was  chaplain  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1671. 

Basin  or  Bazin,  bt'zdN',  (Thomas,)  a French  his- 
torian, born  at  Caudebec  in  1402.  He  became  professor 
of  canon  law  at  Caen,  and  in  1447  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ History  of  Charles  VII.  and 
Louis  XI.,”  which  is  highly  interesting,  a “Justification 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1491. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

Basine  or  Bazine,  bi'ztn',  was  originally  married  to 
the  King  of  Thuringia,  whom  she  abandoned,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Childeric  I.  of  France,  and  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Clovis. 

Ba'sing  or  de  Ba'sing-stoke,  (John,)  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Hampshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Athens,  where  he  collected  a number  of 
Greek  manuscripts.  He  introduced  the  Greek  numeral 
letters  into  England.  He  wrote  several  learned  works, 
and  translated  into  Latin  a Greek  treatise  on  grammar, 
entitled  “Donatusof  the  Greeks,”  (“Donatus  Gneco- 
rum.”)  Basing  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
Died  in  1252. 

See  Schoell,  “Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque.” 

Basinio  di  Basanii,  bS-see'ne-o  de  bd-sd'ne-ee,  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Parma  about  1425,  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  eloquence  at  Ferrara.  He  wrote  a Latin 
poem  entitled  “ Hesperides.”  Died  in  1457. 

Basire,  (Claude.)  See  Bazirf.. 

Basire,  bil-zeer',  (Isaac,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607.  He  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Charles  I.  about  1640,  and  held  the  same  office 
under  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Presbytery.”  Died  in  1676. 

Basire,  (James,)  an  English  engraver,  born  in  1730. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Pyladcs  and  Orestes,”  after  West, 
and  “The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ; or  the  Interview 
between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.”  The  last-named 
plate  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  engraved.  Died  in  1802. 

Basire,  (James,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1769, 
succeeded  his  father  as  engraver  to  the  Royal  and  Anti- 


quarian Societies.  His  prints  of  the  English  cathedrals 
after  John  Carter  are  among  his  best  works.  Died  in  1822. 

Bas'k^r-ville,  (John,)  an  English  printer,  celebrated 
for  the  great  improvements  he  effected  in  typography, 
was  born  in  Worcestershire  in  1706.  His  English  Bible, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  editions  of  the  classics 
are  still  admired  and  sought  for.  Died  in  1775. 

Baskerville,  (Sir  Simon,)  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician, died  in  1641. 

Basmaison  Pougnet,  de,  deh  bi'mVzoN'  poon'y.V, 
(Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  about  1540, 
was  a native  of  Riom. 

Basmaji,  Ms-md'jee,  or  Basmadji,  (Ibraheem,)  a 
Hungarian  renegade,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Seid-Ef- 
fendi,  established  the  first  printing-press  in  Turkey.  He 
was  permitted  by  the  Sultan  Ahmed  III.  to  print  any- 
thing except  the  Koran  and  the  canonical  writings.  Died 
in  1746. 

Basmanov,  bis-ma'nov,  (Peter,)  a Russian  general, 
who,  having  in  1605  aided  the  false  Demetrius  to  usurp 
the  throne,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  enter  the  Kremlin. 

Basnage,  bVnfzh',  (Antoine,)  a French  Protestant 
divine,  son  of  Benjamin,  noticed  below,  born  in  1610.  He 
took  refuge  in  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  died  as  pastor  at  Zutphen  in  1691. 

Basnage,  (Benjamin,)  a Protestant  theologian,  born 
at  Carentan  in  1580.  He  was  pastor  in  his  native  town, 
and  in  1637  became  president  of  the  synod  at  Alei^on. 
He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  Church,”  (1612.)  Died  in 
1652. 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  MTiizh'  deh  bd'viK,  (Henri,) 
son  of  Basnage  du  Fraquenay,  born  at  Rouen  in  1656,  was 
advocate  of  the  parliament  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “Treatise  on  Religious  Toleration,” 
(1684,)  and  edited  a journal  entitled  “History  of  the 
Works  of  Savants.”  He  became  an  exile  for  religion 
about  1686.  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1710. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Basnage  de  Beauval,  (Jacques,)  an  eminent  scholar 
and  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1653.  He  studied  at  Saumur  under  the  celebrated 
Tannegui  Le  Fevre,  and  acquired  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  theology  at  Geneva  and  Sedan,  and  in 
1676  became  Protestant  pastor  at  Rouen.  He  emigrated 
to  Plolland  about  1685.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
friend  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  the  Hague  in  1709.  About  this  time  he  was 
employed  in  several  political  negotiations,  in  which  he 
displayed  such  diplomatic  ability  that  Voltaire  said  of 
him,  “he  was  fitter  to  be  minister  of  state  than  of  a 
parish.”  Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  w'orks  may 
Ire  named  “The  Holy  Communion,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Necessity  and  Means  of  Communing  Worthily,”  (1688,) 
“ History  of  the  Church  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present 
Time,”  (2  vols.,  1699,)  and  “History  of  the  Jews  from 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present  Time,”  (5  vols.,  1706.)  Died 
in  1723. 

See  NiciIron,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Basnage  de  Flottemanville,  M'nSzl/  deh  flot'- 
mSN'vfel',  (Samuel,)  grandson  of  Benjamin,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  became  pastor  at 
Zutphen,  where  he  died  in  1721.  He  wrote  several  ec- 
clesiastical works  in  French  and  Latin. 

Basnage  du  Fraquenay,  M'ntzh'  dii  fRfk'nJ', 
(Henri,)  a French  j'urist,  son  of  Benjamin  Basnage, 
born  at  Sainte-Mere-Iiglise  in  1615,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  advocates  in  the  parliament  of 
Normandy.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Mortgages,” 
(1687,)  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1695. 

Sec  Taisand,  “Vies  dcs  plus  ofRbrcs  Jurisconsultcs.” 

Basque,  le,  leh  bSsk,  (Michel,)  a French  buccaneer, 
who,  in  concert  with  L’Olonnais,  captured  the  towns  of 
Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  about 
1660,  and  obtained  immense  booty. 

See  Charlevoix,  “ Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Bass,  (George,)  an  English  navigator,  discovered  in 
1798  the  strait  which  separates  Australia  from  Tasmania, 
since  called  Bass’s  Strait. 

See  Funders,  “Journey  of  Discovery,  etc.” 
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Bass,  Mss,  [Lat.  Bas'sius,]  (Heinrich,)  a German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Bremen  in  1690, 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Halle.  Died  in  1754. 

Bassa,  Ms'si,  (Don  Pedro  Holasco,)  a Spanish 
general,  born  at  Reus,  in  Catalonia,  in  1790.  He  served 
with  distinction  against  the  French,  and  was  appointed 
in  1814  governor  of  Barcelona,  where  he  was  killed  in 
a riot,  (1835.) 

Bassasus,  Ms-sa'us,  (Nicholas,)  a German  printer, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  about  1550,  published 
several  valuable  botanical  works  with  plates. 

Bassal,  bt'sSl',  (Jean,)  a French  priest  and  revolu- 
tionist, born  at  Beziers  in  1752.  As  a member  of  the 
National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  Jacobins  president 
of  their  society.  Died  in  1802. 

Bassan,  the  French  of  Bassano,  which  see. 

Bassand,  bi'sSN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1680.  He  studied 
at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  a correspondence,  which  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  1778.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1742. 

Bassani,  Ms-si'nee,  or  Bassanio,  bits-si'ne-o,  (Ales- 
sandro,) an  Italian  lawyer,  born  at  Padua ; died  in  1495. 

Bassani,  (Cesare.)  See  Bassano. 

Bassani,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1686.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  and  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian. 
Died  in  1747. 

Bassani,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  of  church  music  and  operas,  born  at  Padua 
about  1657.  He  numbered  Corelli  among  his  pupils. 

See  F£tjs,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bassani,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1600,  resided  at  Venice.  He  invented 
a musical  instrument  called  the  bassanello. 

Bassanino,  bds-sii-nee'no,  (Francesco,)  a Venetian 
writer,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “Life  and 
Death  of  Saint  Rosalie,”  (1733.) 

Bassanio.  See  Bassani. 

Bassano,  Ms-sVno,  (Annibale,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Padua  about  1440. 

Bassano  or  Bassani,  bSs-sVnee,  (Cesare,)  an  Ital- 
ian engraver,  born  at  Milan  about  1580. 

Bassano,  Duke  of.  See  Maret. 

Bassano,  [Fr.  Bassan,  bi'sdN',]  (Francesco  da 
Ponte — dipon'ti,)  called  the  Elder,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Vicenza,  belonged  to  the  first  Venetian  school. 
He  worked  mostly  at  Bassano,  from  which  he  derived  his 
surname.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.’* 

Bassano,  (Francesco,)  called  the  Younger,  eldest 
son  of  Giacomo,  noticed  below,  born  in  1548.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  the  fresco  representing  “The  Cap- 
ture of  Pavia,” in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  “The 
Rape  of  the  Sabines.”  Died  in  1591. 

Bassano,  (Geronimo  da  Ponte,)  youngest  son  of 
Giacomo,  born  in  1560.  His  principal  work  is  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Bassano,  repre- 
senting “ Saint  Barbara  and  the  Virgin.”  Died  in  1622. 

Bassano,  (Giovanni  Battista  da  Ponte,)  born  in 
1553,  was  the  second  son  of  Giacomo.  He  copied  his 
father’s  works  with  such  exactness  that  the  copies  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  originals.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bassano,  [Fr.  Le  Bassan,  leh  bi'sftN',]  (Jacopo  or 
Giacomo  da  Ponte,)  son  of  the  elder  Francesco,  born 
at  Bassano  in  1510.  He  studied  at  Venice  the  works  of 
Titian  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  school. 
Among  his  best  historical  pictures  are  “The  Birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  and  a “Mater 
Dolorosa.”  lie  also  painted  landscapes,  animals,  and  do- 
mestic and  tavern  scenes,  with  admirable  skill  and  fidelity. 
Bassano  had  a profound  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro,  and 
as  a colorist  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Titian.  He  like- 
wise produced  several  excellent  portraits,  among  which 
we  may  name  those  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  1 le  died  in 
1592,  leaving  four  sons,  who  were  distinguished  painters. 

See  Vasari,  “ I.ivcs  of  the  Painters  I.anzi,  " History  of  Paint- 
ingin  Italy;’’  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 
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Bassano,  (Leandro  da  Ponte,)  called  the  Cheva- 
lier, third  son  of  Giacomo,  born  in  1558,  produced  his- 
torical pictures  and  portraits  of  superior  merit.  He 
ainted  the  portrait  of  the  doge  Grimani,  who  created 
im  Chevalier  of  Saint  Mark.  Died  in  1623. 

Bas'san-tin,  Bas'siii-toun,  or  Bas'sen-tin, (James,) 
a Scottish  mathematician,  born  about  1500,  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  astronomical  and  mathematical  works 
which  were  esteemed  in  his  time.  Died  in  1568. 

Sec  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bassaraba.  See  Bessaraba. 

Basse.  See  Bas. 

Basse,  bass,  (William,)  an  English  poet  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was  the  author  of  “The  Sword  and 
Buckler,”  “Great  Brittaines  Sunnes-set,  bewailed  with 
a Shower  of  Teares,”  composed  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  an  epitaph  on  Shakspeare. 

Bassee,  de  la,  deh  li  bt'si',  (Bonaventuke,)  a 
French  Capuchin,  sometimes  called  Louis  le  Pippre, 
(leh  p£pR,)  born  in  Artois  about  1580.  He  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a work  entitled  “ The  Obedient  Parishioner.” 

Basselin,  bis'lAN',  or  Vasselin,  vts'li.N',  written 
also  Bachelin  and  Bisselin,  (Olivier,)  a French  poet, 
born  in  the  Val-de-Vire,  Normandy,  about  1350,  was  a 
fuller  by  trade.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  convivial 
and  bacchanalian  songs,  were  called  “ vaux-de-Vire” 
from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  modem  term 
vaudeville  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  vau-de-Vire. 
Died  about  1419. 

See  Nicot,  “ Tresor  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise.” 

Bassen,  van,  vSn  bds'sen,  (B.,)  a Dutch  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  about  1590,  resided  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
queen.  He  excelled  in  perspective  and  in  architectural 
pictures. 

Bassenge,  bt'sANzh',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a Flemish 
poet,  born  at  Liege  in  1758.  He  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friends  Reynier  and  Henkart,  a work  en- 
titled “Leisures  of  Three  Friends.”  Died  in  1S11. 

Bassentin.  See  Bassantin. 

Basseporte,  bts'poRt',  (Madeleine  Fran^oise.)  a 
French  lady,  celebrated  as  a painter  of  flowers  and  birds, 
born  in  Paris  in  1700,  held  the  position  of  designer  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  Her  principal  work  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  collection  of  plants  painted  on  vellum  for 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Died  in  178a 

Bassermann  bls'ser-mJn',  (Friedrich  Daniel,)  a 
German  politician,  born  at  Manheim  in  1S11,  became  in 
184S  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, which  post  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  Gagcm. 
He  died  by  suicide  in  1850. 

Basset,  bi'sV,  (C£sar  Auguste,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine monk  and  educational  writer,  born  in  Paris  about 
1760 ; died  in  1828. 

Bas'set,  (Peter,)  an  English  historian,  bom  in  Staf- 
fordshire about  1390,  was  chamberlain  to  Henry  V..  whom 
he  accompanied  to  France.  His  work  entitled  “Acts  of 
King  Henry”  (“Acta  Regis  Henrici”)  remains  in  manu- 
script. 

Basset  de  la  Marelle,  bS'si'  deh  IS  mi'rSl',  (Louis,) 
a French  jurist,  born  at  Lyons  about  1730,  rose  to  be 
president  of  the  grand  council  in  Paris.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Jacobins,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Bassetti,  Ms-set'tce,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  15SS. 
He  was  a good  colorist.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ridolfi,  “ Vite  dei  Pittori  Vcneti.” 

Bassetti,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  writer,  bom  about  1590, 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a work  entitled  “Monomachia  of  Virtues 
and  Vices.” 

Bassewitz,  Ms'iritz,  (Heinrich  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man diplomatist  and  historian,  born  in  16S0,  was  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  the  author 
of  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  Russia  from  1713  to  1725.” 
Died  in  1749. 

Bassi,  Ms'see,  a celebrated  Italian  buffo  singer,  died 
at  Vicenza  in  1825. 

Bassi,  (Bartolommeo,)  a Genoese  painter,  born 
about  1615,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  perspective. 

Bassi,  (FERDINANDO,)  an  Italian  naturalist,  born  at 
Bologna.  A genus  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  coast  ol 
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Malabar  was  named  by  Linnaeus  Bassia  in  his  honour. 
Died  in  1774. 

Bassi,  (Francesco,)  a painter  of  Bologna,  was  a pupil 
of  Barbieri.  Died  in  1732. 

Bassi,  (Francesco,)  born  at  Cremona  in  1642,  was 
surnamed  il  Cremonese  dei  Paesi,  (“the  Cremonese 
of  landscapes,”)  from  his  excellence  in  that  department 
of  painting.  Died  in  1700. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bassi,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
Bologna,  lived  about  1710. 

Bassi,  (Giuseppe,)  Count  of  Velletri,  an  Italian  phi- 
losophical and  satirical  writer,  lived  at  Rome  about  1630. 

Bassi,  (Laura  Maria  Catarina,)  an  Italian  lady, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1711,  was  celebrated  for  her  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  languages. 
She  was  appointed  in  1732  professor  of  philosophy  in 
her  native  city,  having  previously  received  the  title  of 
doctor.  In  1738  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Joseph  Verati. 
Died  in  1778. 

See  J.  Fantuzzi,  “Elogio  de  Laura  BaSsi,”  Bologna,  1778. 

Bassi,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Milan,  and  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  cathedral  in  that  city. 

Bassi,  (Ugo,)  an  Italian  patriot  and  eloquent  preacher, 
born  in  the  Roman  States  about  1804.  Lie  fought  against 
the  Austrians  in  1848,  and  served  as  chaplain  to  Gari- 
baldi. Having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  August,  1849. 

Bassi,  de’,  di  Ms'see,  (Ugo,)  Visconti,  the  natural 
son  of  a wealthy  gentleman  of  Sardinia.  The  Pisan 
government  having  refused  him,  on  account  of  his  illegi- 
timacy, the  large  possessions  of  his  father,  Bassi  resolved 
to  betray  Sardinia  into  the  hands  of  James  II.  of  Aragon. 
For  this  purpose  he  treacherously  invited  a number  of 
Pisans  to  assist  in  defending  the  island  against  the  King 
of  Aragon,  and,  having  separated  them  into  small  bodies, 
caused  them  to  be  massacred,  (1323.) 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Bassiano,  bis-se-2/no,  (Landi,)  [Lat.  Bassia'nus 
Lan'dus,]  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Placentia,  wrote 
a number  of  medical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1562. 

Bassiano,  (Ulisse,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Bologna, 
lived  at  Rome  about  1550. 

Bassianus.  See  Caracalla. 

Bassignana,  da,  dil  Ms-s6n-y3'n5,  (Giovanni  Ste- 
fano,)  an  Italian  Carmelite  monk  and  religious  writer, 
flourished  about  1480. 

Bassinet,  de,  deh  bt'se'n.V,  (Alexandre  Joseph,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1733. 
He  was  editor  for  a time  of  the  “ Magasin  Encyclope- 
dique,”  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “The  Sacred 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  (8  vols.,  1804.) 
The  last  volume  was  written  by  the  Abbe  Lecuy.  Died 
in  1813. 

Bassintoun.  See  Bassantin. 

Bassius.  See  Bass,  (Heinrich.) 

Basso,  Ms'so,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet  and  jurist, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  for 
having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1647. 

* Basso,  del,  dSl  bis'so,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
prose-writer,  lived  about  1470. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bas'sol,  (John,)  a Scottish  philosopher,  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ Philosophic  and  Medical  Miscellanies,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1347. 

See  Cave,  “Historia  Literaria.” 

Bassompierre,  bi'siN'pe-aiR',  (Francois,)  Baron 
of,  Marquis  d’Harouel,  and  marshal  of  France,  was 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1579.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
distinguished  at  the  French  court,  where  his  personal 
advantages  and  brilliant  accomplishments  procured  for 
him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Llenry  IV.  Having 
served  in  Savoy,  and  subsequently  against  the  Turks  in 
1603,  he  was  appointed  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss 
guards.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Bassompierre  en- 
joyed in  an  equal  degree  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII.,  who 
created  him  marshal  of  France  in  1622.  Lie  was  soon 
after  employed  in  important  embassies  to  Spain,  Swit- 
zerland, ancl  England.  He  married  privately  Louise  de 


Lorraine,  Princess  of  Conti.  In  1631  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he 
had  offended,  and  was  not  released  until  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1642.  Lie  died  in  1646,  leaving  two  volumes 
of  “ Memoirs,”  written  while  in  prison,  and  published  in 
1665  ; they  are  considered  to  present  a faithful  picture 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  French  court  at  that  time.  His 
style  is  said  to  be  animated  and  spirituel. 

See  “Mdmoiresdu  Mar&halde  Bassompierre,”  1665 ; Puymaigre, 
“Viede  Bassompierre,”  1848;  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G^nerale.  ” 

Bassot,  bt'so',  (Jacques,)  a French  writer,  to  whom 
has  been  attributed  a “ History  of  the  Giant  Teutobo- 
chus,  King  of  the  Teutons,  etc.,”  (1613.) 

Basaotti,  b&s-sot'tee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Perugia,  flourished  about  1660. 

Bassuel,  bt'sii-el',  (Pierre,)  a French  surgeon  and 
medical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1706;  died  in  1757. 

Bas'sus,  (C./ESIUS,)  a Roman  lyric  poet  of  the  first 
century,  to  whom  the  sixth  satire  of  Persius  is  addressed. 
Fragments  of  his  works  are  in  the  “Corpus  Poetarum.” 

Bassus,  (Cesellius,)  a Roman  of  Carthaginian  ex- 
traction, promised  the  emperor  Nero  to  discover  the 
treasures  concealed  by  Dido.  Having  failed,  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Bassus,  (Cneius  Aufidius  Orestes,)  a Roman  his- 
torian and  orator  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  also  a general 
history  of  Rome,  which  was  continued  by  Pliny  the 
Elder.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Bassus,  (Lollius,)  a Greek  poet,  a native  of  Smyrna, 
flourished  about  20  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  ten  Epi- 
grams which  are  contained  in  the  “ Greek  Anthology.” 

Bassus,  (Saleius,)  a Roman  poet,  lived  about  60 
a.d.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  patronized  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  his  genius  was  commended  by  Quintilian. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Bassville,  de,  deh  bis'v£K,  (Nicolas  Jean  Hugou 
(hii'goo'jor  Husson — hii'sdN',)  a French  journalist  and 
diplomatist,  was  editor  for  a time  of  the  “Mercure  Na- 
tional.” Being  sent  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Naples 
in  1792,  he  was  soon  after  summoned  to  Rome,  and, 
while  attempting  to  exhibit  the  republican  cockade,  was 
killed  in  a riot. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Gemlrale.” 

Bast,  Mst,  (Friedrich  Jakob,)  a German  scholar 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
in  1772,  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a “Critical  Letter  on  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Par- 
thenius,  and  Aristaenetus,”  (1805,)  written  in  French 
and  addressed  to  M.  Boissonade  ; also  “Notes  and 
Palaeographical  Dissertations”  in  Schaefer’s  edition  of 
“Gregory  of  Corinth.”  Both  of  these  works  are  ranked 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bast,  Mst,  (Peter,)  a Dutch  painter  and  engraver ; 
died  in  1605. 

Bast,  de,  deh  bast,  (Lievin  Amand  Marie,)  nephew 
of  Martin  Jan,  noticed  below,  born  at  Ghent  in  1787. 
Lie  was  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Ghent,  and 
the  author  of  several  works  on  art.  Died  in  1832. 

See  A.  Voisin,  “Notice  sur  L.  A.  M.  de  Bast,”  1833. 

Bast,  de,  deh  bfst,  (Louis  Am£d£e,)  a French  novel- 
ist, born  in  Paris  in  1795. 

Bast,  de,  (Martin  Jan,)  a Flemish  ecclesiastic  and 
writer  on  antiquities,  born  at  Ghent  in  1753,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Brussels  and  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries in  France.  Died  in  1825. 

Basta,  Ms'tii,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  soldier,  born  at 
Naples,  served  with  distinction  under  the  Duke  of  Parma 
in  1579.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  on  military 
science,  which  have  a high  reputation.  Died  in  161^. 

Basta,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  in  1743  ; died  in  1819. 

Bastard,  bts'tiR',  (T.,)  a French  botanist,  was  di- 
rector of  the  botanic  garden  at  Angers  in  1814.  He 
wrote  a “Flora  of  Maine-et-Loire,”  (1807.) 

Bas'tard,  (Thomas,)  an  English  epigrammatist  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Blandford,  in  Dor- 
setshire. He  wrote,  besides  his  epigrams,  a Latin  poem 
entitled  “Magna  Britannia.”  Died  in  1618. 

See  “Biograpliia  Britannica.” 
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Bastard,  de,  deh  b&s'ttR',  (Dominique,)  a French 
jurist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1683  ; died  in  1777. 

His  son  Franqois,  born  in  1722,  became  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  Died  in  1780. 

Bastard  or  Bastart,  de,  deh  bis'tiR',  (Guillaume,) 
Vicomte  de  Fussy,  (fu'se',)  born  at  Bourges,  held  several 
important  offices  under  Charles  VI.  alid  Charles  VII. 
Died  in  1447. 

Bastard  d’Estang,  de,  deh  bis'tiR'  dSs'tSN'j  (Do- 
minique Franqois  Marie,)  Comte,  an  able  French 
judge,  born  at  Nogaro  in  1783.  He  became  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1819.  Died  in  1844 

See  A.  de  Bastard  d’Estang,  “Notice  historique  sur  F.  de 
Bastard  Comte  d’Estang,”  1844. 

Bastardi,  bas-taR'dee,  (Zaccheria,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastical writer,  born  at  Modena ; died  about  1650. 

Bastaro,  del,  del  bas-ta'ro,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born  about  1590. 

Baste,  bfst,  (Pierre,)  a French  naval  commander, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1768,  served  against  the  English  at 
the  siege  of  Malta,  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  (1798,)  and  in 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1808.  In  1809  he  was  created  by 
Napoleon  count  of  the  empire,  and  rear-admiral  in  1811. 
Died  in  1814 

Baster,  bis'ter,  (Job,)  a Dutch  botanist,  born  at 
Zierikzee,  in  Zealand,  in  1711.  He  published  “Obser- 
vations on  some  Marine  Plants  and  Insects,”  ( 1 753j)  and 
other  scientific  works.  The  name  Bastera  has  been  given 
in  his  honour  to  several  genera  of  plants.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Basterio,  bis-ta're-o,  (Niccol6  di  Carmagnola — 
de  kaR-man-yo'li,)  an  Italian  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Pavia,  lived  about  1620. 

Bastholm,  bist'holm,  (Christian,)  an  eminent  Dan- 
ish theologian,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1740.  He  became 
court  preacher  in  the  Danish  capital,  and  published 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “Spiritual  Elo- 
quence,” (1775,)  “ Philosophy  for  the  Unlearned,”  (in 
German,  1787,)  and  “Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,”  (1783.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bastiani,  bSs-te-Vnee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Macerata,  was  a pupil  of  Gasparini,  and  lived 
about  1580. 

Bastianino.  See  Gratella. 

Bastiano  di  San  Gallo,  bS.s-te-3/no  de  sin  gil'lo, 
an  Italian  painter  of  perspective  and  theatrical  decora- 
tions, was  a pupil  of  Perugino  and  a friend  of  Raphael. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bastiat,  bis'te'i',  (Fr£d£ric,)  an  able  French  writer 
on  political  economy,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1801.  He 
published  in  1844,  in  the  “Journal  des  Economistes,”  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Influence  of  French  and  English 
Tariffs  on  the  Future  of  the  Two  Nations,”  in  which  he 
opposed  the  protective  system.  Having  visited  England 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cobden,  he  brought  out 
after  his  return  a translation  of  various  addresses  of  the 
free-traders,  to  which  was  prefixed  an  introduction,  en- 
titled “Cobden  and  the  League.”  He  subsequently 
edited  in  Paris  the  “ Libre  Echange,”  a journal  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  His  “ Harmonies  Econo- 
miques”  (1849)  is  regarded  as  his  greatest  work.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1850. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Bastide,  bJs-tee'oi,  (Fernando,)  a Spanish  Jesuit 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  professor  of  theology  and 
chancellor  of  the  University  at  Valladolid. 

Bastide,  bis'tfed',  (Jules,)  a French  republican  jour- 
nalist and  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1800.  He  became 
about  1836  chief  editor  of  the  “National,”  a daily  jour- 
nal, and  in  1846  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “ Revue 
Nationale.”  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Cavaignac  from  June  to  December,  1848. 

Bastide,  (Louis,)  a French  jurist  and  theologian, 
born  about  1680,  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
religious  works. 

Bastide,  (Marc,)  a French  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  writer;  died  in  1668. 

Bastide,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  Protestant 
theological  writer  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Milhau-en- 
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Rouergue  about  1624.  He  wrote  in  1672  a reply  to 
Bossuet’s  “ Explanation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,”  a “Treatise  on  the  Eucharist,”  and  other  simi- 
lar works.  Died  in  1704. 

Bastide,  (Philippe,)  a French  Benedictine,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Bourges  in  1620 ; died  in  1690. 

Bastide,  de,  d?h  Ms'tfcd',  (Jp.an  Francois,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1724,  was  editor  of  the 
“ Spectateur  Francais,”  and  other  journals.  His  works 
are  of  a frivolous  character  : they  were  severely  criticised 
by  Voltaire  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Died  in  1798. 

Bastien,  bis'te-iN',  (J ean  Franqois,)  a French  book- 
seller, born  in  Paris  in  1 747,  compiled  a number  of  valua- 
ble works  on  agriculture  and  gardening.  Died  in  1824. 

Bastiou,  bas'te-oo',  (Yves,)  a French  teacher  and 
educational  writer,  born  at  Pontrieux,  in  Brittany,  in 
1751 ; died  in  1814 

Baston,  bts'tdN',  (Guillaume  Andr£  Ren£,)  born 
at  Rouen  in  1741,  became  in  1813  Bishop  of  Seez.  Died 
in  1825. 

Bas'tqn,  (Robert,)  an  English  writer,  born  near 
Nottingham,  was  the  author  of  Latin  poems  on  various 
subjects.  Died  about  1312. 

Bastoul,  bis'tool',  (Louis,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Montolieu  in  1753,  was  killed  at  Hohenlinden  in  De- 
cember, 1800. 

Bast'wiok,  (John,)  an  English  physician  and  con- 
troversial writer,  born  in  Essex  in  1593.  For  his  violent 
attacks  on  episcopacy  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life ; but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed. 

Baszko,  bdsh'ko,  (Godislas,)  a Polish  historian,  au- 
thor of  a “ Chronicle  of  Great  Poland,”  lived  about  1820. 

Batacchi,  b5-ffik'kee,  (Domenico,)  a licentious  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1749 ; died  in  1802. 

Bataillard,  bi'tt'yiR',  (Charles,)  a French  writer, 
was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a “ Political  and 
Moral  Picture  of  France,”  (1801.) 

Bat'a-lus  [BaraTod  or  Bat'ta-lus,  a Greek  flute- 
plaver,  noted  for  his  effeminacy,  lived  about  420-400  bjc. 

Batbie,  (Anselme  Polycarpe,)  a French  lawyer, 
bom  1828.  He  has  published  works  on  law  and  political 
economy.  He  was  minister  of  public  wor.-hip  and  public 
instruction  in  the  de  Broglie  administration  of  1872. 

Bate,  (George,)  a distinguished  English  physician 
and  historian,  bom  in  1608.  He  was  first  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell.”  Died  in  1668. 

Bate,  [Lat.  Ba'tus,]  (John,)  an  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  about  1350;  died  in  1429. 

Bate,  (Julius,)  an  English  divine,  published  a “ He- 
brew and  English  Lexicon.”  Died  in  1771. 

Bate'cumbe  or  Bade'combe,  (William,)  an  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  bom  about  1390,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Solid  Sphere,”  and  other  works. 

Batdlier  or  Batlielier,  le,  leh  bt'ffi'le-4',  (Jacques.) 
a French  jurist,  was  the  author  of  “ Commentaries  on 
the  Common  Law  of  Normandy,”  (1626.) 

Bateman,  bat'man,  (Charles  Philip  Botelfr,)  an 
English  admiral,  born  in  1 775,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  against  the  French  in  1812. 

Bateman,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physician, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1778,  was  for  a time  associate  editor 
of  the  “ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.”  He 
wrote  a number  of  medical  treatises,  chiefly  on  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  contributed  the  principal  articles  on 
medicine  to  Rees’s  “Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  1821. 

See  J.  Rumsey,  “Account  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Thomas  Bateman," 
1826. 

Bateman,  (William,)  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Norwich,  was  the  founder  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1343.  Died  in  1355. 

Baten,  b.Vten,  (Henry,)  a Flemish  astronomer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Mirror  of 
Divine  and  Natural  Things,”  (“  Speculum  Divinorum  cl 
Naturaliam,”)  unpublished. 

Bates,  (Barnabas,)  a distinguished  advocate  of  cheap 
postage  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  England  in 
1785.  About  1825  lie  established  “The  Christian  En- 
nuircr”  at  New  York.  He  devoted  himself  for  years  to 
the  work  of  effecting  a reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage, 
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and  to  his  labours  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  present 
system  of  cheap  letter-carriage.  Died  in  1853. 

Bates,  (Edward,)  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Goochland  county,  Virginia,  about  1792.  He  emigrated 
to  Missouri  at  an  early  age,  studied  law,  and  became  an 
eminent  lawyer.  He  was  a political  friend  of  Henry 
Clay  in  1824,  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in 
1827,  and  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1828.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  Congress,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  for  many  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
friends  of  internal  improvement  which  met  in  Chicago 
in  1847,  and  he  maintained  in  an  able  speech  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  by  great  public  works.  He  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  tne  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854, 
after  which  he  acted  with  the  friends  of  free  labour  in 
the  Kansas  question.  He  was  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  by  President  Lincoln  in  March, 
1861,  and  resigned  about  September,  1864.  Died  1869. 

Bates,  (Joah,)  a distinguished  English  musician  and 
composer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1740.  He  was  appointed 
in  1784  to  conduct  the  commemoration  of  Handel  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Died  in  1799.  His  wife,  originally 
Miss  Harrop,  was  an  excellent  vocalist. 

Bates,  (Joshua,)  born  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
in  1788,  established  in  1826,  in  connection  with  John 
Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  a mercantile  house  in 
London  under  the  name  of  Bates  & Baring.  Subse- 
quently the  firm  was  merged  into  the  celebrated  house 
of  Baring  Brothers  & Company.  In  1854  he  filled  the 
position  of  umpire  to  the  British  and  American  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  appears  to  have  discharged  its  delicate  and  respon- 
sible duties  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  But 
that  which  confers  the  greatest  lustre  on  Mr.  Bates’s 
memory  is  his  munificent  endowment  of  the  Boston  Li- 
brary, with  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be 
“ perfectly  free  to  all,  with  no  other  restrictions 
than  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  books.” 
He  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  not  only 
of  the  most  useful,  but — if  we  consider  the  variety  and 
character  as  well  as  the  number  of  its  books — of  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  library  of  which  America 
can  boast.  When  the  project  of  establishing  a public 
library  in  Boston  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Bates,  he 
wrote  to  the  mayor,  offering  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  library,  that  it  might  be  commenced 
“ at  once he  afterwards  added  to  this  munificent  dona- 
tion books  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more.  On  his  death,  rn  1864,  the  trustees  passed 
a resolution  that  the, large  hall  of  the  library,  in  which 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books  are  contained,  should 
thenceforward  be  designated  as  Bates  Hall. 

See  “Memorial  of  Joshua  Bates,  from  the  City  of  Boston,”  1865. 

Bates,  (Joshua,)  an  American  clergyman,  born  at 
Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  in  1776.  He  was  president  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  from  1 Bi 8 to  1839,  and 
afterwards  minister  at  Dudley,  Massachusetts.  Died  in 
1854. 

Bates,  (Thomas,)  an  English  farmer,  who  lived  at 
Kirkleavington,  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle.  Died  in  1849. 

Bates,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  1625,  was  a Presbyterian  and  a royalist. 
He  preached  in  London  until  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  1662.  Fie  was  a person  of  great  learn- 
ing and  superior  talents,  and  had  a high  reputation  both 
as  a preacher  and  a writer.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  John  Howe.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  “The  Lives  of  Pious  and 
Learned  Men,”  (in  Latin,  1681.)  Died  in  1699. 

See  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  viii. 

Bate's 911,  (Thomas,)  a celebrated  English  composer 
of  madrigals,  was  organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Chester 
about  1600. 

Bath,  Earl  of.  See  Pulteney,  (William.) 

Bathe,  bith,  (William,)  an  Irish  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Dublin  about  1532,  became  director  of  the  Irish 
seminary  at  Salamanca.  Died  in  1614. 


Bathdlier.  See  BatHlier. 

Bathem,  van,  vtn  M'tetn,  written  also  Battem  or 
Battuiu,  (Gerard,)  a Dutch  landscape-painter  of  supe- 
rior merit,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ba-thil'daor  Ba-til'da,  [Fr.  Bathilde  or  Batilde, 
bt'tMd',]  Saint,  originally  an  Anglo-Saxon  slave,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Clovis  II.,  King  of  France,  who,  dying 
young,  left  her  regent  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  talents  and  piety,  and  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  Died  in  680. 

See  Baillet,  “Vita  Sanctse  Bathildis.” 

Bathori,  bti'to-ree,  (Elizabeth,)  Princess  of,  a niece 
of  Stephen  Bathori,  King  of  Poland,  and  wife  of  the  Hun- 
garian count  Nadasdi,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  fiendish  cruelty  recorded  in  history.  With  the 
assistance  of  three  servants,  she  enticed  to  her  castle  a 
great  number  of  young  girls,  whom  she  caused  to  be  mas- 
sacred, in  order  that  she  might  restore  her  beauty  by 
bathing  in  their  blood.  Her  crimes  being  discovered,  she 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Died  in  1614. 

Bathori,  (Gabor  or  Gabriel,)  became  Prince  of 
Transylvania  in  1608.  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  having 
invaded  his  country,  was  repulsed  with  the  assistance  of 
Bethlen  Gabor ; but  the  life  of  the  latter  being  threatened 
by  his  cousin  Bathori,  Bethlen  Gabor  was  made  Prince 
of  Transylvania  by  the  Turks,  and  Bathori  was  killed 
soon  after,  (1613.) 

Batliori,  (Ladislas,)  a Hungarian  monk,  born  about 
1490,  translated  the  Bible  and  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints’’ 
into  Hungarian. 

Bathori,  (Sigismund,)  a prince  of  Transylvania,  born 
about  1550.  Having  married  a princess  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  he  promised  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  that,  in 
case  of  his  dying  without  children,  the  crown  of  Transyl- 
vania should  be  united  to  that  of  Austria.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he  soon  after  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Rudolph.  His  subjects,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, reinstated  him  in  1601 ; but,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Austrians,  Bathori  again  abdicated,  in  considera- 
tion of  a large  pension  and  other  advantages.  Died  in 
1613. 

See  Horanyi,  “Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Bathori,  (Stephen,)  was  elected  in  1571  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  and  in  1576  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  reconquered  Lithuania  from  the  Russians, 
and  obtained  other  important  advantages  over  them. 
Died  in  1586. 

See  Warsewitz,  “ Vita  et  Res  gestae  Stephani  Regis  Polonoruin,” 
1587. 

Bath'urst,  (Allen,)  Earl  Bathurst,  born  at  West- 
minster in  1684,  was  a son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst, 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  the  princess  Anne,  after- 
wards queen.  In  1705  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Cirencester,  and  signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Marlborough  and  other  Whig  leaders.  He  obtained 
the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst  in  1711.  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  firmly  opposed  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  Lord  Bathurst  (who  was  created  an 
earl  in  1772)  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  tastes  and 
attainments,  and  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
and  other  eminent  i^en.  Pope  dedicated  to  him  the  third 
epistle  of  his  “Moral  Essays.”  Died  in  1775. 

See  the  “Annual  Register”  for  1775. 

Bathurst,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
in  London  in  1 784.  Having  been  sent  on  a mission  to 
Vienna  in  1807,  he  disappeared  mysteriously  near  Ham- 
burg, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  second  Earl  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Apsley,  an  English  judge,  son  of  Allen  Bathurst,  born  in 
1714.  He  was  appointed  a judge  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  1754,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
1770  or  1771.  He  resigned  the  great  seal  in  17781  and 
became  president  of  the  council  in  1780.  Died  in  1794- 
See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors;”  boss, 
“The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  a nephew  of  Allen,  Lord  Bath- 
urst, born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1 744.  He  was  created 
in  1805  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Died  in  1837. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by 
Rev.  H.  Bathurst,  1837. 

Bathurst,  (Henry,)  son  of  Baron  Apsley,  mentioned 
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above,  born  in  1762.  Having  filled  several  important 
offices.be  became  secretary  of  the  colonics,  (1812,)  and 
president  of  the  council,  (1828.)  He  was  a decided  Tory 
in  politics.  Died  in  1834. 

Bathurst,  (Ralph,)  an  English  physician,  divine, 
and  scholar,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1620,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  in  1668.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  II.,  (1663,)  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  (1673.)  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
poems  and  other  works.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Warton,  “Life  of  R.  Bathurst,”  1761. 

Bathurst,  (Theodore,)  a relative  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bath- 
urst, translated  Spenser’s  “ Shepherd’s  Calendar”  into 
Latin  verse,  (1653.) 

Bathyani.  See  BatthyAnyi. 

Bath-y-cles,  [BaflwcAyf,]  a Greek  sculptor,  native  of 
Magnesia,  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Solon.  His  principal  work  was  the  colossal  throne  of  the 
Amyclsean  Apollo,  which  he  covered  with  bas-reliefs. 

Bathylle,  the  French  of  Bathyllus,  which  see. 

Ba-thyl'lus,  [Gr.  BafluAAof ; Fr.  Bathylle,  bi'tAl',] 
a celebrated  comedian,  who  lived  about  30  B.c.,  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria  and  a freedman  of  Maecenas.  He 
excelled  in  comic  pantomime,  and  his  performances  were 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  Romans.  His  partisans 
were  styled  Bathyllians,  while  those  of  his  rival  Pylades 
the  tragedian  were  called  Pyladians. 

Batilda,  Saint.  See  Bathilde. 

Batinskof,  bd-tins'kof,  (Constantine  Nicolae- 
vitch,)  a Russian  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Vologda  in 
1787.  Pie  was  the  author  of  lyric  poems  and  elegies, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  essays  on  Russian  and 
Italian  literature.  He  also  translated  into  Russian 
Schiller’s  “ Bride  of  Messina.”  Died  in  1855. 

Batista.  See  Battista. 

Batizi,  ba-tee'zee,  (Andrew  and  Michael,)  Hunga- 
rian Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former 
was  the  author  of  national  hymns,  the  latter  of  religious 
works. 

Batka,  Mt'kA,  (Lorenz,)  a German  musician,  born  at 
Lischau,  in  Bohemia,  in  1705,  was  director  of  music  at 
Prague.  He  died  in  1759,  leaving  five  sons,  who  were 
noted  as  vocalists  and  musicians. 

Batlowski,  bat-lov'skee,  a Polish  painter,  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Bat'man,  (Stephen,)  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
born  in  1537.  He  published,  among  other  works,  a poem 
entitled  “The  Travayled  Pilgrime,  bringing  Newes  from 
all  Parts  of  the  Worlde.”  Died  in  1587. 

Bat'mau-son,  (John,)  an  English  Carthusian  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  several  works, 
in  Latin,  against  Erasmus  and  other  reformers. 

Ba'ton,  [Burov,]  a Greek  comic  poet,  lived  about  300 
b.c.  A few  fragments  of  his  comedies  are  extant. 

Baton  of  Sinope,  a Greek  historian,  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  277  b.c.  He  wrote  “Commentaries  on  Per- 
sian Affairs,”  a “ History  of  Attica,”  and  other  works, 
which  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Batoni,  bh-to'nee,  (Pompeo  Girolamo,)  a celebrated 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1708.  He  studied  in 
Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  his  time.  Among  his  master-pieces 
in  historical  painting  are  “ Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna,” 
“The  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,”  and  “Saint  Celso.”  His 
portraits  of  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  of  Austria  are 
also  highly  esteemed  : the  former  procured  for  him  let- 
ters of  nobility  from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  His 
style  is  graceful,  and  free  from  the  prevalent  mannerism 
of  his  time.  He  had  great  facility  of  execution.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1786  or  1787. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy ;”  Onofrio  Boni, 
"Klogio  del  Cavaliere  P.  Batoni,”  1787. 

Batoo-  (Batou-  or  Batu-)  Klian,  M'too'  kiln,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Jcngis  Khan,  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Kapchak  in  1223.  By  the 
command  of  the  great  khan  Oktai,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  his  superior,  he  made  war  on  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and  conquered  Russia,  which  he  held  in  subjection 
for  ten  years.  Died  in  1255. 

Sec  D'Hi'.Kniit.oT,  “ Biblioth&quc  Orientalc.” 


Batootah,  Batoutah,  or  Batutah,  M-too'ti,  written 
also  Battuta,  (Moham'med-Ibn-Abdil'lah,)  com- 
monly called  Ibn-Batootah,  (or  -Bath tab, ; a famous 
Moorish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  visited  Egypt, 
and  the  principal  part  of  Asia,  including  China  and  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Only  fragments  of  his  travels  have 
been  discovered  and  published. 

See  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  >841. 

Batou-Khan.  See  Batoo-Khan. 

Batoutah.  See  Batootah. 

Bat'ra-ehus,  [Gr.  B arpaxoc,  a “ frog,”]  a Greek  archi- 
tect of  the  time  of  Augustus.  With  nis  countryman 
Saurus,  [lav/ioc,  a “lizard,”]  he  built  two  temples  at 
Rome.  As  they  were  not  allowed  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  their  work,  they  carved,  it  is  said,  a lizard  and 
a frog  on  the  columns. 

Batsch,  bitsh,  (August  Johann  Georg  Karl,)  aGer- 
man  naturalist,  born  at  Jena  in  1761.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  a monograph  of  the  mushrooms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jena,  entitled  “ Elenchus  Fungorum,”  (1783,) 
and  “ElementsofSystematicChemistry,”(l789-)  Gmelin 
has  given  the  name  Batschia  to  a genus  of  the  order 
Boraginae.  Batsch  was  professor  of  natural  history,  etc. 
at  Jena,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Batt,  bit,  (Bartholomew,)  a Flemish  Protestant, 
born  at  Alost  in  1515,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a treatise  “On 
Christian  Economy.” 

Batt,  (Charles,)  a Flemish  physician,  translated 
several  medical  works  from  the  French.  He  lived  at 
Dort  from  1593  to  1598. 

Batt,  bdt,  (Conrad,)  a Dutch  or  German  physician, 
born  at  Rostock  in  1373  ; died  in  1605. 

Batt,  (Cornelius,)  son  of  James,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Zealand  in  1470,  was  the  author  of  a “ Description  of 
the  World.”  Diedini5i7. 

Batt,  (James,)  born  in  Zealand,  was  secretary  of  the 
town  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Erasmus. 

Batt,  (Lievin,)  a Flemish  physician,  son  of  Bartholo- 
mew, noticed  above,  born  at  Ghent  about  1 540,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Rostock.  Died  in  1591. 

Batt,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  at  Col- 
lingham  in  1744,  became  in  1778  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Genoa,  where  he  introduced  vaccination.  Died  in  1S12. 

Battaglia.  See  Cerquozzi. 

Battaglia,  bit-tiPyi,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  celebrated  for  having  completed  the  mag- 
nificent convent  of  Catania,  in  Sicily. 

Battaglia,  (Cesare,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Milan  in  1605. 

Battaglia,  (Dionisio,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  born  at  Verona,  lived  about  1520-40. 

Battaglia,  (Francesco,)  a Venetian  senator,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  proposed  an  alliance  between 
the  republics  of  France  and  Venice.  Died  in  1799. 

Battaglini,  bSt-tal-yee'nee,  (Marco.)  an  Italian  pre- 
late, born  near  Rimini  in  1645,  was  Bishop  of  Cesena. 
He  wrote  a “Universal  History  of  Councils,”  (16S6,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Battalus.  See  Batalus. 

Battara,  bdt-tVrS,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
naturalist  and  physician,  bom  at  Rimini,  published  sev- 
eral botanical  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Bat'tel,  (Andrew,)  an  English  traveller,  born  in  Es- 
sex about  1565,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese 
and  detained  many  years  in  their  settlements  in  Africa. 
His  adventures  are  related  in  Purchas’s  “ Collection  of 
Voyages.” 

fiattelli,  Mt-tcl'Iee,  (Giovanni  Cristoforo,)  an  Ital- 
ian antiquary,  born  near  Urbino  in  1638,  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Amasia.  Died  in  1 725. 

Battely,  bftt'le,  (John,)  a learned  English  divine, 
born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s  in  1647,  became  Archdea- 
con of  Canterbury.  11  is  principal  work  is  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  entitled 
“ Antiquitates  Rutupinae.”  Died  in  1708. 

Battem.  See  Batiiem. 

Bat'ten,  (Adrian,)  an  English  composer  of  sacred 
music,  became  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1624. 
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Batteux,  bi'tuh',  (Charles,)  a French  littirateur , 
born  near  Vouziers  in  1713,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on  the  Fine 
Arts,”  and  also  made  a translation  of  Horace,  (1750,) 
which  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  He  was  a member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. Died  in  1780. 

See  Madame  Dacier,  " filoge  de  Batteux,”  and  a “ History  nf 
First  Causes,”  or  “Expose  sommaire  des  Pensdes  des  Philosophes 
sur  le  Principe  des  Etres,”  1769. 

Batthyanyi,  bot'ySn-yee,  or  Bathyanyi,  (Casi- 
mir,)  Count,  a Hungarian  nobleman  and  patriot,  born 
about  1817.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. After  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  a time,  and  on  his  release  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1854. 

Batthydnyi  or  Bathyani,  written  also  Battyany, 
(Ignatius,)  Count,  a canonist,  born  in  Transylvania  in 
1741,  became  Bishop  of  Weissenburg.  He  founded  an 
observatory  at  Carlsburg,  and  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1798. 

Batthydnyi, (Charles,)  Prince,  a Hungarian  general, 
born  about  1697.  He  performed  a prominent  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  ended  in 
1745.  He  also  had  a high  command  in  the  Austrian 
service  during  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1772. 

Batthydnyi  or  Bathydnyi,  (Louis,)  Count,  a Hun- 
garian patriot  and  liberal  statesman,  born  at  Presburg  in 
1809.  He  contended  for  religious  liberty,  and  became 
chief  minister  of  the  government  formed  in  March,  1848. 
In  consequence  of  the  hostile  movements  of  Jellachich, 
Ban  of  Croatia,  who  was  instigated  by  the  imperial  court, 
he  resigned  in  September,  1848.  Civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  friends  of  Batthyanyi  were  vanquished.  He 
was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  shot  in  October,  1849. 

See  Horvath,  “Louis  Bathydnyi,  ein  politischer  Martyrer,” 
1850;  and  “Graf  L.  Batthydnyi,  sein  Leben,  Wirken  und  Ende,” 
Leipsic,  1850. 

Battie,  Mt'te,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  Devonshire  in  1704,  was  celebrated  for  his  skilful 
treatment  of  insanity.  His  principal  work  is  a “Treatise 
on  Madness,”  (1758.)  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Died  in  1776. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicnle.  ” 

Battier,  bi'te-d',  (Samuel,)  a Swiss  physician,  born 
at  Bale  in  1667,  was  a friend  of  Malebranche  and  Tour- 
nefort  He  published  several  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1 744. 

Battiferri,  (Laura.)  See  Ammanati. 

Bat'tis-hill,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  musical  com- 
poser, born  in  1738.  -His  anthems,  glees,  and  songs  are 
highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Fdrts,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Battista,  bdt-tfes'tJ,  (Fulgoso,)  a Doge  of  Venice, 
who,  being  exiled  about  1480,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a work 
entitled  “Memorable  Examples.” 

Battista  or  Baptista,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  the  author  of 
Latin  epigrams,  Italian  lyrics,  and  several  prose  works. 
Died  in  1675. 

Battista,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  writer,  who  lived  about 
1540,  wrote  a “History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,”  and 
a work  “On  the  Origin  of  the  Turks,”  both  in  Latin. 

Battista,  (Spagnuoli,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and 
Latin  poet,  surnamed  the  Mantuan,  born  at  Mantua 
about  1436.  His  works  were  greatly  admired  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  are  now  forgotten.  Died  in  1516. 

Battista  d’ Agnolo,  bit-tis'ti  din'yo-lo,  or  Battista 
del  Moro,  bit-tds'td  del  mo'ro,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  born  at  Verona.  He  worked  at 
Verona  and  Venice. 

Battista  del  Moro.  See  Battista  d’Agnolo. 

Battista  di  Ferrara,  Mt-tis'td  de  fib-rVii,  an  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  about  1380,  was  the  author  of  “Chroni- 
cles of  Ferrara,”  and  other  works. 

Battisti,  Mt-tis'tce,  (Bartolommeo,)  born  at  Rove- 
redo,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1755,  was  appointed  about  1784 
physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Died  in  1831. 

Battistin,  Mt-t6s-teen',  written  also  Baptistin,  (John 


Baptist  Stuck,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer,  of 
German  extraction,  born  at  Florence  about  1677.  He  was 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violoncello,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  first  introduced  into  France.  Died  in  1755. 

Battistini,  biit-tis-tee'nee,  (Francesco,)  a noted  Ital- 
ian improvisatore,  born  in  1747,  became  professor  of 
Latin  and  Italian  eloquence  in  the  college  De  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome.  Died  in  1825. 

Batton,  ba'ttbN',  (D£sir£  Alexandre,)  a French 
composer  of  operas,  born  in  Paris  in  1797,  was  a pupil 
of  Cherubini. 

Battoni,  (Pompeo.)  See  Batoni. 

Battori.  See  Bathori. 

Batturn.  See  Bathem. 

Bat'tus  I.,  a Lacedaemonian,  born  at  Thera,  was  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Cyrene,  about  630  B.C.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  his  death. 

Battus  II.,  surnamed  Felix,  was  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  succeeded  Arcesilaus  as  King  of  Cyrene. 
Under  his  reign  the  colony  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Died 
about  575  B.c. 

Battua  III.,  son  of  Arcesilaus  II.,  reigned  about 
544  B.C. 

Battuta.  See  Batootah. 

Battyany.  See  BatthyAni. 

Batu-Klian.  See  Batoo-Khan. 

Batus.  See  Bate. 

Batfitah.  See  Batootah. 

Batz,  de,  deh  bits,  (Jean,)  Baron,  a French  general, 
born  near  Tartas  in  1760,  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  during  the  Revolution  to  save  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  royal  family.  Died  in  1822. 

Baubur  or  Bauber.  See  Baber. 

Bau'gis,  (Myth.,)  a Phrygian  peasant,  who,  with  her 
husband  Philemon,  kindly  received  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
when  travelling  in  disguise.  For  this  favour  Jupiter 
changed  their  cottage  into  a temple,  and  made  them  his 
priests.  At  their  death  they  were  changed  to  trees. 

Baudake.  See  Baldock. 

Baudart,  bo'dtR',  (William,)  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Deinse,  in  Flanders,  in  1565.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Bucer  and  Bogerman,  he  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Dutch.  Died  in  1640. 

Bauddha  or  Baudha,  bow'd’ha,  worshipper  of 
Booddha,  which  see. 

Baude,  bod,  (Henri,)  a French  poet  and  satirist,  born 
at  Moulins  about  1430;  died  about  1495. 

SeeV.  deViriville,  “ NouvellesRechercliessurH.  Baude,”  1853. 

Baudeau,  bo'do',  (Nicolas,)  a French  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Amboise  in  1730.  He  was  a 
contributor,  conjointly  with  Mirabeau,  to  the  journal 
entitled  “ Ephemerides  of  the  Citizen  and  published, 
among  other  works,  an  “ Exposition  of  the  Natural  Law.” 
Died  about  1792. 

See  Ql'Rhard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Baudelaire,  bod'lSR',  (Charles,)  a French  poet,  born 
in  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He 
wrote,  among  other  things,  “ Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,”  (“  The 
Flowers  of  Evil,”)  and  made  translations  of  the  works 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  His  productions  exhibit  a mind  of 
uncommon  force,  but  intensely  morbid.  Died  in  1867. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  February,  1869. 

Baudelocque,  bod'lok',  (Jean  Louis,)  a celebrated 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Heilly,  in  Picardy,  in  1746.  He 
studied  under  Solayres,  and  became  chief  surgeon  and 
accoucheur  of  the  hospital  de  la  Maternitd.  He  was  also 
appointed  by  Napoleon  first  accoucheur  to  the  empress 
Marie  Louise.  Among  his  writings,  which  are  esteemed 
standard  works,  we  may  name  his  “Art  des  Accouche- 
ments,”  (2  vols.,  1781.)  Died  in  1810. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Baudelot  de  Dairval,  bod'lo'  deh  d&R'vil', 
(Charles  C£sar,)  a French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in 
1648,  was  the  author  of  a popular  work  “ On  the  Utility  of 
Travels,”  etc.  He  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  1705.  Died  in  1772. 

See  NiciSron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Baudens,  bo'dftN',  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a French 
surgeon,  born  at  Aire  in  1804,  was  the  author  of  a “ New 
Method  of  Amputations,”  and  other  surgical  works. 
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Bauder,  bdw'der,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  born  at 
Hersbruck  in  1713,  wrote  on  Fossils,  etc.  Died  in  1791. 

Bauderon,  bbd'ri.N',  (Brice,)  a French  physician, 
born  about  1540,  was  the  author  of  a “ Pharmacopoeia,” 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  1623. 

Baudesson,  bd'di'sdN',  (N  icolas,)  a French  flower- 
painter,  born  at  Troyes  in  1609  ; died  in  1680. 

Baudet,  bo'di',  (Etienne,)  a French  engraver,  born 
at  Blois  in  1643,  executed  a number  of  prints  after  Pous- 
sin and  Le  Brun.  His  “Adam  and  Eve,”  after  Domeni- 
chino,  is  regarded  as  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1716. 

Baudier,  (Dominicus.)  See  Baudius. 

Baudier,  bo'de-i',  (Michel,)  historiographer  of 
France,  born  in  Languedoc  about  IS9°-  He  published 
a “ History  of  the  War  in  Flanders  from  1559  to  1609,” 
“ Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,”  “ General  History  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Turks,”  (1626,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1645. 

Baudin,  bo'dix',  a French  priest,  afterwards  a mode- 
rate Jacobin,  born  about  1766;  died  in  1830. 

Baudin,  (Nicolas,)  a French  naturalist,  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Re  in  1750,  was  captain  of  a vessel  sent  in  1800 
on  a scientific  expedition  to  New  Holland.  He  died  in 
the  Isle  of  France  in  1803. 

Baudin  des  Ardennes,  bo'diN'  di'ziit'dSn', 
(Charles,)  son  of  Pierre  Charles  Louis,  noticed  below, 
born  at  Sedan  in  1784.  He  served  with  distinction 
against  the  English  in  1808-12,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  from  the  Mexicans  in  1838.  He  was 
made  vice-admiral  and  obtained  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
legion  of  honour  in  1848.  Died  in  1854. 

Baudin  des  Ardennes,  (Pierre  Charles  Louis,) 
a French  revolutionist  and  political  writer,  born  at  Sedan 
in  1748.  As  a member  of  the  National  Convention,  he 
voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  king,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  people.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1799. 

Baudis.  See  Baudissin. 

Baudissin,  bow'dis-sin'  or  bo'de'siN',  (Otto  Fried- 
rich Magnus,)  a German  general,  born  in  1792. 

Baudissin,  written  also  Bauditz  or  Baudis,  (Wolf 
Heinrich,)  Count  of,  a distinguished  general,  of  Dan- 
ish extraction,  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  from  1625  to  1633.  Died  about  1650. 

Baudissin,  (Wolf  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,) 
Count  of,  a German  litterateur,  brother  of  Otto  Fried- 
rich, noticed  above,  born  at  Rantzau  in  1789.  He  trans- 
lated into  German  “ Henry  VIII.,”  “ Othello,”  “ Lear,” 
“ Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and  other  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  are  accompanied  with  notes  by  Tieck. 

Bauditz.  See  Baudissin. 

Bau'dI-us  or  Baudier,  bo'de-i',  (Dominicus,)  a 
Flemish  historian  and  scholar,  born  at  Lille  in  1561. 
He  became  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Ley- 
den in  1602.  His  “ History  of  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce” 
is  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  his  Latin  poems  were 
likewise  greatly  admired.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Sweert,  “Athena:  Belgicas.” 

Baudoin  or  Baudoin  de  Conde,  bo'dwiN'  deh 
kiN'di',  a French  poet,  lived  about  1220. 

Baudoin,  (Jean.)  See  Baudouin. 

Baudory,  du,  dli  bo'do're',  (Joseph,)  a French  Jes- 
uit and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Vannes  in  1710. 
Died  in  1749. 

Baudot,  bo'do',  (Auguste  Nicolas,)  a French  gene- 
ral, born  at  Rennes  in  1765,  served  under  Moreau  and 
Kleber,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Alexandria  in  1801. 

Baudot,  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French  Jacobin,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Convention,  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king  within  twenty-four  hours.  Died  in  1830. 

Baudot,  (Pierre  Louis,)  a French  antiquary,  and 
writer  on  numismatics,  born  at  Dijon  in  1760;  clied  in 
1816. 

Baudot  de  Juilly,  bo'do'  deh  zhu'e'yc'  or  zhwe'ye', 
(Nicolas,)  a French  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1678. 
He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
William  of  Normandy,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1759. 

Baudouin,  the  French  of  Baldwin,  which  see. 

Baudouin,  bo'dwiN',  (Beno!t,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  at  Amiens  ; died  in  1632. 

Baudouin,  [Lat.  Bai.dui'nus,]  (Francois,)  an  emi- 


nent French  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Arras  in  1520. 
He  was  professor  of  law  successively  at  Angers,  Paris, 
Strasburg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  was  created  a councillor 
of  state  by  Henry  III.  Died  in  1573. 

See  Nic£ron,  “ .NLmoircs.” 

Baudouin,  (Gabriel,)  a French  priest,  bom  at 
Avesnes  in  1689,  founded  a hospital  at  Warsaw.  Died 
in  1768. 

Baudouin  or  Baudoin,  bo'dwiN',  (Jean,)  born  at 
Pradelles  about  1590,  wrote  translations  of  the  Latin 
classics.  Died  in  1650. 

Baudouin,  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a French  miniature- 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1723  ; died  in  1769. 

Baudouin  d’Avesne,  bo'dwiN'  di'vgn',  a French 
chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  “ The  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Counts  of  HainaulL” 

Baudouin"  de  Ninove,  (ne'nov',)  a Flemish  monk, 
author  of  a chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till  1294. 

Baudouin  (bo'dwiN')  of  Paderborn,  a priest,  lived 
about  1420,  and  wrote  a “Universal  History.” 

Baudoux  or  Beaudoux,  bo'doo',  (Robert,)  a Flem- 
ish engraver,  born  at  Brussels,  lived  about  1620. 

Baudrais,  bo'dRi',  (Jean,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Tours  in  1749,  held  several  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  last  testament 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  passed  thirteen  years  as  an  exile  in 
the  United  States,  (1804-17.)  His  works  are  chiefly  ro- 
mances, tales,  and  dramas.  Died  in  1832. 

Baudran  or  Baudrand,  bo'dR&N',  (Michel  An- 
toine,) a French  geographer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1633.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ Geographical  and  Historical  Diction- 
ary,” (2  vols.,)  which  was  translated  into  French.  Died 
in  1700. 

Baudrand,  bo'dRix',  (Marie  Etienne  Francois 
Henri,)  Count,  a French  general,  born  at  Besanjon  in 
1774,  served  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1830  became  lieuten- 
ant-general. He  was  created  a peer  in  1832,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Count  of  Paris  in  1838.  Died  in  1848. 

Baudrexel,  bow-dkek'sel,  (Philipp  Jakob,)  a Ger- 
man musical  composer,  bom  in  Suabia  about  1635 ; died 
about  1700. 

Baudricourt,  de,  deh  bo'dRe'kooR',  (Jean,)  a French 
marshal,  born  at  Blois,  served  successively  under  Charles 
the  Bold,  Louis  XI.,  and  Charles  VIII.  Died  in  1499. 

Baudrigeen.  See  Baudringheen. 

Baudrillart,  bo'dRe'ytR',  (Henri,)  a French  econo- 
mist, born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  gained  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy  for  his  “ filoge  de  Turgot,”  (1846,)  and 
his  “ Eloge  de  Madame  de  Stael,”  (1850.)  He  also  wrote 
several  works  on  political  economy. 

Baudrillart,  (Jacques  Joseph,)  a French  agricultu- 
rist, born  at  Givron,  in  Ardennes,  in  1774,  published  a 
“ Dictionary  of  Arboriculture  and  the  Management  of 
Forests,”  (1821,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1S32. 

See  “Notice  biographique  sur  M.  Jacques  Joseph  Baudrillart,” 
by  Baron  de  Silvestre. 

Baudrimont,  (Alexandre  Edouard,)  bom  in 
1806,  was  a professor  of  chemistry  at  Bordeaux,  and 
wiote  “On  General  and  Experimental  Chemistry.” 

Baudringheen,  or  Baudrigeen,  a Dutch  painter, 
lived  at  Amsterdam  about  1640. 

Baudron,  (Antoine  Laurent,)  a French  musician, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1743  ; died  in  1834. 

Baudry,  (Paul  Jacques  Ai.mk,)  a French  painter, 
born  in  1828.  His  great  work  is  the  decoration  of  the 
foyer  in  the  Opera  House  at  Paris.  He  died  in  18%. 

Baudry  d' Assort,  (Antoinf.,)  a French  Jansenist, 
born  in  Poitou,  was  a friend  of  the  celebrated  Arnauld. 
Died  in  1668. 

Baudry  dAsson,  (Gabriel)  a royalist  officer,  bom 
in  Poitou,  in  France,  in  1755,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  La  Vendee,  and  was  killed  at  Mans  in  1 793- 

Baudry  des  Lozi^res,  bo'dRe'  d5  lo'zc-aiR',  (Louts 
Narcissk,)  a French  traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1761,  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  a “ Voyage  to  Louisiana  and 
South  America,”  (1802.)  Died  in  1841. 

Bauduer,  bo'dii'.Y,  (Gilles  Arnaud,)  a French 
scholar  and  theologian,  bom  near  Auch  in  1744;  died 
in  1787. 

Bauduin,  bo'dwiN',  (Dominique,)  a Flemish  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Liege  in  1742,  was  professor  of  history  at 
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Maestricht.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a defence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Died  in  1809. 

Bauduins,  bo'dwdN',  (Adrian  Francis,)  a Flemish 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Dixmude  in  1640,  executed 
several  prints  after  Van  der  Meulen,  who  was  his  brother- 
in-law.  Died  in  1700. 

Baudus,  bo'diiss',  (Jean  Louis  Amable,)  a French 
journalist,  born  at  Cahors  in  1761,  removed  to  Ham- 
burg in  1791,  and  became  editor  of  the  “Spectateur  du 
Nord.”  Died  in  1822. 

Bauer.  See  Baur. 

Bauer,  bow'er,  a German  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1695 ; died  in  1763. 

Bauer,  (Anton,)  a German  jurist,  and  professor  of  law 
at  Gottingen,  bom  at  Marburg  in  1772.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “Manual  of  Natural  Law,”  (1808,)  “Introduction  to 
the  Practice  of  Criminal  Law,”  (1837,)  and  other  works. 
Died  at  Gottingen  in  1843. 

Bauer,  (Aurel  Rein  hard  Eduin,)  a German  theo- 
logian, and  preacher  of  the  German  Catholic  congrega- 
tion at  Dresden,  born  near  Grossenhain  in  1816.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  Development  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,” 
(1846,)  and  a treatise  “ On  Primitive  Christianity.”  In 
1849  he  embraced  Protestantism. 

Bauer,  (Bruno,)  a German  rationalistic  theologian, 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  or  recklessness  of  his 
biblical  criticisms,  was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1809.  In 
1838  he  published  a “Critical  Exposition  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  Among  his  numerous  other 
works  is  a “ Critique  of  the  Gospels,  and  History  of  their 
Origin,”  (2  vols.,  1850.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bauer,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a German  Protest- 
ant writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  was 
born  at  Hofgarten  in  1696  ; died  in  1782. 

Bauer,  (Chrysostom,)  a distinguished  German  organ- 
builder,  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  lived  about  1700. 

Bauer,  (Edgar,)  a German  political  writer,  a brother 
of  Bruno,  noticed  above,  born  at  Charlottenburg  in  1821. 
He  was  imprisoned  four  years  at  Magdeburg  for  a work 
entitled  “The  Contest  of  Criticism  with  the  Church  and 
State,”  (“  Der  Streit  der  Kritik  mit  der  Kirche  und  Staat,” 

1843-) 

Bauer,  (Ferdinand,)  a German  painter  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  born  at  Feldsperg  in  1744.  He  accom- 
panied Dr.  Sibthorp  to  Greece  in  1784,  and  furnished 
the  exquisite  designs  for  the  “ Flora  Grasca,”  published 
after  the  death  of  Sibthorp.  He  subsequently  joined 
Captain  Flinders’s  expedition  to  Australia,  and  published, 
after  his  return,  “Illustrations  of  the  Flora  of  New  Hol- 
land,” (1813,)  one  of  the  most  superb  works  of  the  kind. 
Died  in  1826. 

Bauer,  (Georg  Lorenz,)  a German  rationalistic 
theologian,  born  at  Hiltboltstein  in  1755.  He  studied 
at  Altdorf,  where  in  1789  he  became  professor  of  elo- 
quence, Oriental  languages,  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
in  1805  obtained  the  chair  of  Oriental  literature  and  ex- 
egesis at  Heidelberg.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “ Hermeneutica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,”  (1797,) 
“Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  (4  vols., 
1800-2,)  and  “Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,”  (1802-3.)  He  also  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  German  the  History  of  Abool-Faraj.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Meusel,  “Gelehrtcs  Deutschland.” 

Bauer,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a German  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1695  ; died  in  1763. 

Bauer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a German  bookseller,  born 
at  Strasburg  in  1706, began  the  publication  of  the  “Uni- 
versal Library  of  Rare  Books,”  (“  Bibliotheca  Librorum 
rariorum  universalis.”)  Died  in  1772. 

Bauer,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  a German  philologist,  born 
at  Leipsic  in  1730.  He  published  a “German-Latin 
Dictionary,”  and  other  educational  works.  Died  in  1 799. 

See  J.  D.  Daniel,  “C.  L.  Bauer,  biographisches  Denkmal,”  1806. 

Bauerle,  b6w'?R-leh,  (Adolf,)  a German  dramatist, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1784,  wrote  “The  False  Prima  Donna,” 
“The  Friend  in  Need,”  and  other  popular  comedies. 

Bauernfeld,  bow'gRn-fSlt',  (Eduard,)  a German  dra- 
matic writer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1804,  was  the  author  of 
“ The  Confession,”  and  several  other  successful  comedies. 
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Bauffremont,  de,  deh  bofR'mdN',  (Alexandre  Ema- 
nuel,) Prince,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  fought  against 
the  French  Republic  in  1793-94.  Died  in  1833. 

BaufEremont,  de,  (Alfonse,)  Due,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, created  a count  by  Napoleon,  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  battles  of  Moskwa  and  Dresden,  1813. 

Bauffremont  or  Beauffremont,  de,  deh  bofR'miiN', 
(Claude,)  Baron  of  Senescey,  son  of  Nicolas,  noticed 
below,  was  a zealous  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
the  war  of  the  League.  He  wrote  several  political  works. 
Died  in  1596. 

Plis  son  Claude  Charles  Roger  was  created  Bishop 
of  Troyes  in  1562. 

Bauffremont,  de,  (Henri,)  son  of  Claude,  noticed 
above,  held  several  offices  under  the  government.  Died 
in  1622. 

Bauffremont,  de,  (Nicolas,)  Baron  of  Senescey,  and 
governor  of  Auxonne,  was  a zealous  Catholic,  and  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  He  was  ap- 
pointed grand  provost  of  France  under  Charles  IX.  Died 
in  1582. 

Baugier,  bo'zhe-i',  (Edme,)  a French  writer,  born 
about  1680,  was  the  author  of  “Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Province  of  Champagne,”  (1721.) 

Baugin,  bo'zhlN',  (Lubin,)  a French  painter,  called 
le  petit  Guide,  lived  in  Paris  about  1650. 

Bauhin,  bS'&N',  (Gaspard,)  a celebrated  anatomist 
and  naturalist,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Bale  in  Janu- 
ary, 1560,  was  a younger  son  of  Jean  the  elder,  noticed 
below.  He  studied  at  Padua  under  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  and  other  eminent  teachers,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Bale  in  1588.  He 
was  also  made  rector  of  the  university,  and  obtained 
other  distinctions.  He  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
valuable  medical  and  botanical  works,  among  which  we 
may  name  his  “ Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,”  (1596,)  and 
“Prodromus  Theatri  Botanici,”  (1620.)  Plunder  named 
the  genus  Bauhinia  in  his  honour.  Died  at  Bale  in  1624. 
“Gaspard  Bauhin,”  says  Dr.  Ploefer,  “was  not  a mere 
compiler.  He  had  the  merit  and  glory  of  a legislator ; 
his  name  for  a long  time  was  received  as  an  authority, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  sometimes  associated 
with  those  of  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus.” 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Genera’.e N iceko.n,  “ Memories 
Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Bauhin,  (Jean,)  bom  at  Amiens  in  1511,  was  first 
physician  to  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Having  be- 
come a Protestant,  he  removed  to  Bale,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  made  dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Died  in  1582. 

Bauhin,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  botanist  and  physician, 
born  at  Bale  in  1541,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He 
studied  botany  at  Tubingen  under  Fuchs  in  1560,  after 
which  he  accompanied  Gesner  on  a scientific  excursion 
in  Switzerland.  He  also  travelled  and  studied  in  France, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  on  account  of 
his  being  a Protestant.  In  1 566  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Bale,  and  in  1570  he  became  physi- 
cian to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Montbeliard,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  two  posthumous  works,  viz.:  “Historia  Plantarum 
generalis  nova  et  absoluta  Prodromus,”  (1619,)  and 
“ Historia  universalis  Plantarum  nova,”  (“A  New  Uni- 
versal History  of  Plants,”  3 vols.,  1650-51.)  Died  in  1613. 

See  Peter  Brebach,  “ Christlicher  Arzt,  Leichenpredigt  auf  J. 
Bauhin,"  1614;  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rci  Herbaria: Haller, 
“ Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Bauhin,  (Jean  Gaspard,)  son  of  Gaspard,  noticed 
above,  born  at  Bale  in  1606,  was  professor  of  botany  in 
his  native  city.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  physician-in- 
ordinary to  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rei  Herbariae;”  Zwinger,  “Oratio 
in  obitum  J.  G.  Bauhin,”  1687. 

Bauhin,  (J£r6mf.,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1637, 
was  also  a distinguished  physician.  Died  in  1667. 

Bauhuis, bow'hois,  [Lat.  Bauhu'sius,]  (Bernardus,) 
a Jesuit,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  was  the  author  of  Latin 
epigrams.  Died  in  1629. 

Bauhusius.  See  Bauhuis. 

Baulacre,  bo'lfk r',  (Leonard,)  a Swiss  litUratevr, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1670  ; died  in  1761. 

Bauldri  or  Bauldry,  bo'dite',  (Paul,)  a French 
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scholar,  born  at  Rouen  in  1629,  became  professor  of 
sacred  history  at  Utrecht,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Henry  Basnage.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  “ De  Mortibus  Persecutorum”  of  Lactan- 
tius.  Died  in  1706. 

Baulieu.  See  Baulot. 

Baulme  Saint- Amour,  de  la,  deh  It  bom  siNt'S'- 
iuoor',  (Jean,)  a French  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  born 
in  Franche-Comte  in  1539;  died  about  1578. 

Baulot,  bo'lo',  or  Baulieu,  bo'le-uh',  (Jacques,)  a 
French  surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  lithotomy, 
born  near  Lons-le-Saulnier  in  1651  ; died  in  1720. 

Baumann,  bow'm&n,  (Christian  Jakob,)  a German 
Protestant  and  theological  writer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1725. 

Baumann,  (Nicholas,)  professor  of  history  at  Ros- 
tock, to  whom  some  writers  attribute  the  authorship  of 
“ Reineke  Fuchs,”  was  born  about  1450;  died  in  1526. 

Baumbach,  bowm'btK,  (Friedrich  August,)  a Ger- 
man composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1753.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Fine  Arts”  published  in  1794.  Died  in  1813. 

Baumbach,  (Johann  Balthasar,)  a German  Orien- 
talist, was  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg. 
Died  in  1622. 

Baumchen,  boim'icen,  a German  sculptor,  born  at 
Dusseldorf,  worked  in  Russia.  Died  in  1789. 

Baume,  bo'mi/,  (Antoine,)  a celebrated  French 
chemist,  born  at  Senlis  in  1728.  His  early  instruction 
was  very  defective,  but  he  acquired  by  his  own  exertions 
so  thorough  a knowledge  of  chemistry  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed about  1752  professor  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  Paris.  He  founded  a manufactory  of  sal-ammoniac, 
hitherto  imported  from  Egypt,  perfected  the  scarlet  dye 
of  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  improved  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  invented  a method  of  dyeing  cloth  of  two 
colours.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  areometer 
called  by  his  name,  and  made  several  other  important 
inventions  and  discoveries.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773.  Among  his  most  valua- 
ble works  are  his  “ Elements  of  Pharmacy,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,”  (1762,  8vo,)  “Plan  of  a Course  of  Ex- 
perimental and  Rational  Chemistry,”  (1757,)  and  “Man- 
ual of  Chemistry,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1804. 

See  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  “filoge  de  Baumd,”  1806;  “Bio- 
grapliie  Mddicale;”  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Baume,  de  la,  deh  It  bom,  (Nicolas  Auguste,) 
Marquis  of  Montrevel,  born  in  1645,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Lille  and  at  the  battles 
of  Namur,  Luxemburg,  and  Cassel,  and  was  made  a mar- 
shal in  1703.  While  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Biron,  he 
accidentally  overturned  a salt-cellar,  when  he  exclaimed, 
“ I am  a dead  man  1”  and  died  a few  days  after,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  superstitious  fears,  (1716.) 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires." 

Baume  des  Dossat,  de  la,  deh  It  bom  dt  do'st', 
(Jacques  Franqois,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Car- 
pentras  in  1705  ; died  in  1756. 

Baume  Montrevel,  de  la,  deh  It  bom  miNtR'vSl', 
(Claude,)  Archbishop  of  Besanjon,  in  France,  born  in 
1531 ; died  in  1584. 

Baume  Saint-Amour,  de  la,  deh  It  bom  sint'- 
t'mooR',  (Philippe,)  a governor  of  Franche-Comte, 
which  was  conquered  from  Spain  by  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  in  1668.  Died  about  1670. 

Baumeister,  bow'ml'ster,  (Friedrich  Christian,) 
a German  philosophical  writer,  born  in  Saxe-Gotha  in 
1709,  studied  at  Jena  under  the  celebrated  Wolf,  of 
whose  system  he  was  an  advocate.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Brieci.ep,  “ Epistola  de  Vita,  Moribus,  etc.  Fr.  C.  Baumcis- 
teri,”  1766. 

Baumeister,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a German,  born 
at  Gmiind  in  1804,  was  appointed  in  1839  professor  in 
the  veterinary  school  at  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  the  diseases  and  management  of  animals. 
Died  in  1846. 

Baumer,  bow'mer,  written  also  Baumer,  (Georg,)  a 
German  sculptor,  born  in  Bavaria  about  1763.  Among 
his  works  arc  a bas-relief  representing  a descent  from 
the  cross,  and  a bust  of  Napoleon.  Died  about  1830. 

Baumer,  (Johann  Paul,)  a German  physician,  born 
about  1725,  lived  at  Erfurt ; died  in  1771. 
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Baumer,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a German  naturalist, 
and  professor  of  medicine  at  Giessen,  bom  at  Rehweiler, 
in  Franconia,  in  1719.  He  published  “The  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  (1780,)  and  other 
scientific  treatises.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Eksch  und  Grubkr,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Baumes.bom,  (Jean  Baptiste  Timoth6e,)  a French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  professor  in  the  medical 
school  of  Montpellier,  was  born  at  Lunel  in  1777;  died 
in  1828. 

Baumgaertner.  See  Baumgartner. 

Baumgarten,  bbwm'gak'ten,  (Alexander  Gott- 
lieb,) a celebrated  German  philosopher  and  disciple  of 
Wolf,  born  at  Berlin  in  1714,  became  in  1740  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “Aesthetics.”  Among 
his  principal  works  are  his  “ Elements  of  Belles-Lettres.” 
(3  vols.,  1748,)  “ Metaphysica,”  “Ethica  Philosophia,” 
and  “ /Esthetica,”  (2  vols.,  1750,  unfinished.)  Died  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1 762. 

See  Meyer,  “ Leben  Alexander  G.  Baumgartens,”  1763 ; Sew  lee. 
“ Ehrengedachtniss,”  1758;  “ Biographie  Universelle.” 

Baumgarten,  (Johann  Christian  Gottlob,)  a Ger- 
man botanist,  born  at  Lucknau,  in  Lusatia,  in  1765,  pub- 
lished the  “ Flora  of  Transylvania,”  and  other  botanical 
works.  Died  about  1830. 

Baumgarten,  (Martin  A.,)  a German  traveller,  bom 
in  1473,  visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  An  ac- 
count of  his  travels  was  published  in  Churchill’s  Col- 
lection. Died  in  1535. 

See  Niebuhr,  “Voyage  en  Arable.” 

Baumgarten,  (Sigismund  Jakob,)  a German  theo- 
logian, and  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  born  at  Wol- 
mirstadt  in  1706,  was  a brother  of  Alexander  Gottlieb, 
noticed  above.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Moral  Theology-,” 
(1738),  “Abridgment  of  Ecclesiastical  History,”  (3  vols., 
1742,)  and  other  works.  He  also  translated  from  the 
English  the  “Universal  History  of  the  World,”  (16  vols., 
1744,)  which  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  friend 
Sender.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Semler,  “ ProgrammainMemoriam  S.  J.  Baumgarten,”  1737. 

Baumgarten-Crusius,  bowm'gaR'ten  kRoo'ze-us, 
(Detlev  Karl  Wilhelm,)  a German  scholar,  bom  at 
Dresden  in  17S6.  He  published  editions  of  Plutarch’s 
“Agesilaus,”  of  Xenophon,  Suetonius,  and  other  classics, 
and  was  the  author  of  moral  and  educational  treatises. 
He  lived  at  Meissen,  where  he  died  in  1845. 

See  A.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  “Leben  des  Rectors  D.  C W. 
Baumgarten-Crusius,”  1853. 

Baumgarten-Crusius,  (Ludwig  Friedrich  Otto.) 
a learned  German  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Merseburg  in  17S8.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  a “Manual  of  the  History  of  Dogmas,”  (1831.) 
“Compendium  of  the  History'  of  Dogmas,”  (184°.)  and 
“Observations  on  some  Writings  of  Lamennais.”  He 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  from  1817  until  his 
death  in  1843. 

Baumgartner,  bSwm'gaRt'ner,  (G.  J.,)  a Swiss  jurist 
and  politician,  born  at  Saint  Gall  in  1797. 

Baumgartner  or  Baumgaertner,  bowm'gjRt'ner, 
(Johann,)  a German  sculptor,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1744  . 
died  in  1792. 

Baumgdrtner  or  Baumgaertner,  (Johann  Bap- 
tist,) a German  musician  and  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Augsburg  about  1725;  died  in  17S2. 

Baumgartner,  (Johann  Wolfgang,)  a Tyrolese  art- 
ist and  skilful  glass-painter,  born  about  1710. 

Baumgartner,  von,  fon  bowm'gaRt'ner,  (Andreas.) 
a German  savant  and  minister  of  trade  and  public  works, 
born  at  Friedbcrg,  in  Bohemia,  in  1 793.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Vienna  in  1823.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  “ Mechanics  in  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  and  Industry.”  In  1851  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1865. 

Baumhauer,  bbwm'how'er,  a German  sculptor,  lived 
about  1620. 

Baumstark,  bSwm'staRk,  (Anton,)  a German  phi- 
lologist, born  in  1800.  He  published  editions  of  Carsar, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  other  classics,  made  a German 
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translation  of  Caesar,  and  wrote  a “ Commentary  on  the 
Poetry  of  Horace.” 

Baumstark,  (Eduard,)  a German  writer,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  near  Baden  in  1807.  He  became 
in  1839  professor  of  financial  science  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Greifswalde,  and  translated  into  German  Ricardo’s 
“ Principles  of  Political  Economy.” 

Baune,  de  la,  deh  It  bon,  (Jacques,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  Latin  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1649;  died  in  1726. 

Bauny,  bo'ne',  (Etienne,)  a French  Jesuit,  noted  for 
his  works  on  casuistry,  born  at  Mouzon  in  1564;  died  in 
1649. 

Baur,  bowR,  (Ferdinand  Christian,)  a German 
critic  and  Protestant  theologian  of  much  influence,  born 
at  Schneiden  in  June,  1792,  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  school  of  theology.  About  1826  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,”  (1838,)  and  “The  Christian  Dogma  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,”  (1843.)  Died  in  1861. 

Baur,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German  general, 
born  at  Bieber,  in  Planau,  in  1735.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years’  war, 
and  was  subsequently  invited  to  Russia  by  Catherine  II., 
who  made  him  engineer-general  and  conferred  on  him 
other  distinctions.  He  wrote, in  French,  “Geographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Wallachia.”  Died  in  1783. 

See  Strieder,  “Hessische  Gelehrten-Geschichte.” 

Baur,  Bawer,  or  Bauer,  bow'er,  (Johann  Wil- 
helm,) a German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Stras- 
burg  about  1600,  was  a pupil  of  Brendel.  Among  his 
best  works  are  prints  from  his  own  designs  of  the  “ Meta- 
morphoses” of  Ovid.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “ Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Baur,  bowR,  (Nicolaas,)  a Dutch  painter  of  marine 
views  and  landscapes,  born  at  Harlingen  in  1767.  His 
“ Bombardment  of  Algiers”  is  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece. Died  in  1820. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  AUgemeines  Kiinstlcr-Lexikon.  ” 

Baur,  (Samuel,)  a German  scholar  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  born  at  Ulm  in  1768,  was  a contributor  to  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  “ Encyklopaedie.”  Died  in  1832. 

Baurenfeind,  bdw'ren-fint',  written  also  Bauern- 
feind,  (Georg  Wilhelm,)  a German  artist,  born  at 
Nuremberg,  executed  several  of  the  designs  for  Nie- 
buhr’s “Travels  in  Arabia.”  Died  in  1763. 

Bauria,  bow're-5,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  theologian  of 
Ferrara,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ Defence  of  the  Apostolic 
Power  against  Martin  Luther,”  (1521.) 

Bausa,  bow's3,  (Gregorio,)  a Spanish  painter,  born 
in  1596,  lived  at  Valencia;  died  in  1656. 

Bausan,  Ijo'zSn',  (Jean,)  a naval  officer,  born  at 
Gaeta  in  1757.  He  fought  for  the  French,  under  Mas- 
sena,  at  Gaeta,  in  1806,  and  gained  a victory  over  the 
English  and  Sicilians  in  1808.  Died  in  1821. 

Bauach,  bowsh,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a German  physi- 
cian, born  at  Schweinfurt  in  1605,  was  the  founder  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Curious  in 
Nature,  (1652.)  Died  in  1665. 

Bauae,  bow'zeh,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  engraver,  born  at  Halle  in  1738,  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  pupil  of  Wille,  whom  he  took  for  his  model. 
Bause  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Leipsic.  He  executed  numerous 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  time.  Died  in 
1814.  His  daughter  Juliana  Wilhelmine  was  also  a 
skilful  engraver. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  l’Amateur  d’Estampes;”  Nagler, 
“Neues  AUgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bause,  (Theodor,)  a German  jurist  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Saxony  in  1752,  became  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  and  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Died  in  1812. 

Bausher,  bdws'ner,  (Bartholomew,)  a physician  and 
writer,  born  in  Transylvania  about  1629;  died  in  1682. 

Bausset,  de,  deh  bo'si',  (Louis  Franqois,)  a distin- 
guished cardinal  and  writer,  born  at  Pondicherry  in  1748, 
came  at  an  early  age  to  France,  where  he  rose  through 
various  promotions  to  be  Bishop  of  Alais  in  1784.  In 
1791  he  signed  the  protest  of  the  French  bishops  against 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  entered  the 


Chamber  of  Peers  after  the  second  restoration,  and  in 
1817  was  made  a cardinal,  having  previously  been  elected 
to  the  French  Academy.  His  “History  of  Fenelon” 
(3  vols.)  came  out  in  1808,  and  met  with  the  most  favour- 
able reception ; it  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  “ History 
of  Bossuet,”  which  was  less  successful.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  miscellaneous  treatises.  Died  in  1824. 

See  M.  de  Villeneuve,  “ Notice  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  de 
Bausset,”  1824;  De  QujIlen,  “Discours  sur  Bausset,”  1829. 

Bausset-Roquefort,  bo'si'  rok'foR',  (Pierre  Fran- 
gois  Gabriel  Raymond  Ignace  Ferdinand,)  Count 
of,  cousin  of  Louis  Francis,  noticed  above,  born  at  Be- 
ziers in  1757,  became  Archbishop  of  Aix.  Died  in  1829. 

Bautaiu,  bo't&N',  (Louis,)  a French  theologian  and 
philosophical  writer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1796.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1838  dean  of  the  literary  faculty  at  Strasburg, 
and  in  1849  director  of  the  college  of  Juilly.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ The  Philosophy  ol  Christianity,”  (1835,) 
and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1867. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire,”  (Supplement.) 

Bauter,  boW,  (Charles,)  a French  dramatic  poet, 
born  in  Paris  about  1580;  died  about  1630. 

Bautru,  bo'tRii',  (Guillaume,)  Count  of  Serrant,  a 
French  nobleman,  diplomatist,  and  celebrated  wit,  born 
at  Angers  in  1588,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  Died  in  1665. 

Bauvin,  bS'vaN',  (Jean  Gr£goire,)  a French  littera- 
teur and  lawyer,  born  at  Arras  in  1714,  was  professor  at 
the  military  school  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1776. 

Baux,  bd,  (Pierre,)  a French  physician,  born  at 
Nunes  in  1679,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “Treatise 
on  the  Plague.”  Died  in  1732. 

Bauza,  bow'tha,  (Don  Felipe,)  a Spanish  geographer, 
born  about  1750,  became  director  of  the  hydrographic 
depot  at  Madrid.  He  published  some  excellent  maps  of 
South  America.  Died  in  1833. 

Bava,  b<Vvi,  (Gaetano  Emanuele,)  Count  of  San 
Paolo,  a Piedmontese  savant,  born  at  Fossano  in  1737, 
published  a “ Historical  Survey  of  the  Changes  and  Pro- 
gress of  Sciences,  Arts,  etc.  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  Died  in  1829. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bava,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a general,  born  at  Ver- 
celli,  in  Piedmont,  in  1790,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  armies  and  in  the  war  of  Italian  independence. 

Bavay,  de,  deh  bt'vi',  (Paul  Ignatius,)  a Flemish 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1704,  was 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  head-physician  of 
the  military  hospitals  in  that  city.  Died  in  1768. 

Baverel,  biv'ReF,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  ecclesi- 
astic and  litterateur % born  in  Paris  in  1744;  died  in  1822. 

Baverini,  M-vi-ree'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mu- 
sician, born  about  1420,  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
music  for  “ The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,”  (“  San  Paolo,”) 
the  first  opera  ever  represented. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bavia,  de,  di  bit-vee'il,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Madrid,  wrote  a continuation  of  Ulesca’s  “His- 
tory of  the  Popes.”  Died  in  1628. 

Baviera,  bd-ve-a'rd,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  lived  about  1490,  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Pisa 
and  Padua. 

Baville,  bl'vil',  (Arnaud,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Fronton  in  1757,  died  of  a wound  received  at  Liegnitz 
in  1813. 

Bavisano,  M-ve-s&'no,  (Francesco  Domenico,)  born 
at  Alba,  in  Montferrat,  was  appointed  in  1570  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Ba'vl-us,  a Latin  poet  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who, 
with  his  friend  Majvius,  is  known  only  from  his  envious 
and  malicious  attacks  on  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  is  sati- 
rized by  the  latter  in  his  “ Bucolics.” 

Bavo,  M'vo,  or  Baf,  b3.f,  [Fr.  Bavon,  bi'vdN7,  | 
Saint,  sometimes  called  Allowin,  born  in  Brabant 
about  589,  was  -the  patron  of  the  city  of  Ghent.  Died 
about  653. 

See  Jean  de  Thielrode,  “Chroniquc  de  Saint-Bavon  4 Gaud,” 
1798. 

Bavo,  di,  de  b&'vo,  (Gottofrf.do,)  president  of  the 
council  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  wrote  a 
valuable  work  “On  Criminal  Law,”  (1607.) 
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Bavon,  the  French  of  Bavo,  which  see. 

Bavoux,  bf'voo',  (Evariste,)  son  of  Francis  Nico- 
las, noticed  below,  was  a deputy  in  1852  to  the  legislative 
body.  He  was  the  author  of  “Political  Philosophy,” 
(1840,)  and  other  works. 

Bavoux,  (Franqois  Nicolas,)  a French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Saint-Claude  in  1774.  'vas  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  about  1830  became  coun- 
sellor in  the  court  of  accounts.  Died  in  1848. 

Bawd'wen,  (William,)  an  English  divine,  who  pub- 
lished in  1809-12  two  volumes  of  a translation  of  the 
“ Domesday-Book.”  He  died  soon  after,  leaving  the 
work  unfinished. 

Bawr.  See  Baur. 

Bawr,  bowR,  (Alexandrine  Sophie  Goury  de 
Champgrand — goo're'  deh  shfiN'gRSN',)  Baroness,  a 
novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  of  French  extraction,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1776.  She  was  first  married  to  the  cele- 
brated Count  de  Saint-Simon,  who,  not  long  after,  re- 
quested a divorce  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  being  the  first  man  in  the  world,  should  have  any 
other  than  the  first  woman  for  his  wife.  She  was  subse- 
quently married  to  the  Baron  de  Bawr,  who  died  soon 
afterwards.  Madame  de  Bawr  published  a number  of 
popular  works,  among  which  we  may  name  the^comedy  of 
“ Money  and  Address,”  and  “Raoul  ou  l’Eneide,”  a 
novel.  She  died  in  1861. 

BaxT-us,  (Nicaisius,)  a Flemish  scholar  and  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1 595. 

Bax'ter,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  Scottish  philosopher 
and  metaphysician,  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1686.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  “ Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
the  Human  Soul,”  (1737  ;)  it  is  commended  by  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Bishop  Warburton,  who  observes  of  the 
book  that  it  is  “ one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  kind 
that  the  present  times,  greatly  advanced  in  true  philoso- 
phy, have  produced.”  Died  in  1750. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bax'ter,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  English  noncon- 
formist divine,  born  at  Rowdon,  in  Shropshire,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1615.  He  was  a man  of  great  learn- 
ing, though  not  educated  at  any  college.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1638,  was  chosen  vicar  of  Kidderminster  in 
1640,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  disposed  to  be  neu- 
tral, and  to  mediate  between  the  hostile  parties.  About 
1645  he  accepted  the  place  of  chaplain  to  a regiment  of 
Cromwell’s  army;  but  he  afterwards  showed  himself 
hostile  to  the  government  of  the  Protector.  He  pub- 
lished in  1650  “ The  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest,”  a work 
which  is  generally  and  justly  admired.  At  the  restora- 
tion (1660)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Charles  II.;  but  he  was  separated  from  the  Anglican 
Church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  after  he  had  re- 
fused a bishopric.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Acton, 
and  after  the  Act  of  Indulgence  in  1672  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  lectured  in  Pinners’  Hall.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  “ Methodus  Theologire,”  (1674,) 
“ Catholic  Theology,”  and  a “ Call  to  the  Unconverted,” 
(1669,)  of  which  about  twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold 
in  one  year.  In  1685  Baxter  was  tried  before  the  noto- 
rious Jeffries  on  a charge  of  sedition,  founded  on  a pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  works.  He  was  fined  five  hundred 
marks,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  imprisoned 
about  eighteen  months.  Died  in  December,  1691.  In 
his  character,  zeal  and  moderation  were  happily  united. 
I fe  was  the  founder  of  a new  school  of  theology,  which 
bears  his  name.  “ He  discovers  a manly  eloquence,” 
says  Doddridge,  “and  the  most  evident  proofs  of  an 
amazing  genius,  with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  English  Demosthenes ” “Pray 
read  with  great  attention,”  says  Coleridge,  “Baxter’s 
Life  of  himself;  it  is  an  inestimable  work.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  it  in  a course  of  study  for  a clergyman  or 
public  man.” 

See  Ins  own  “ Narrative  of  the  most  memorable  Passages  of  his 
Life  and  Times,”  1606;  E.  Cai.amv,  “Life  of  Baxter,”  1713;  Rev. 
William  Orme,  “Life  and  Times  of  R.  Baxter,”  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  Baxter’s  works  in  23  vols.,  1830;  August  Neander,  "R. 
Baxter  ein  Mann  der  Wahrhaft  rcchtcn  Mitte,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1S33; 
Macaplav,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  vol.  iii.  chap, 
xi. ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1839. 


Baxter,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub- 
lished “ Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,” (1740.) 

Baxter,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist,  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  a painter  of  china,  born  in  1782.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  copies  of  the  works  of  Reynolds 
and  West.  Died  in  1821. 

Baxter,  (William,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  1650,  was  a nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter.  He  prepared  editions  of  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  and  a Latin  Grammar,  and  wrote,  in  I-atin, 
a “ Glossary  of  British  Antiquities.”  Baxter’s  edition 
of  Horace  formed  the  basis  of  the  one  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  Gesner.  Died  in  1723. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Baxter,  (William  Edward,)  a British  Liberal  poli- 
tician, born  at  Dundee  in  1825.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Montrose  in  1855.  He  has  published 
“ America  and  the  Americans,”  (1850,)  and  other  woiks, 
the  last  of  them  being  “ A Winter  in  India,”  (1882.) 

Bay,  de,  deh  bi,  (Alexandre,)  Marquis,  a French 
general,  born  at  Salins  about  1650,  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  1703, 
and  created  a knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  170S. 
Died  in  1715. 

Bayam,  ba-yowN',  (Joz£  Pereira,)  a Portuguese  his- 
torian and  ecclesiastic,  bom  near  Coimbra  in  1690,  wrote 
a history  of  Portugal  and  the  achievements  of  Don  Se- 
bastian, (1737,)  also  a “Treatise  on  Purgatory,”  (1742.) 
Died  in  1743. 

Bayanne,  bs'ytn',  (Alphonse  Hubert  de  Lattier — 
deh  li'te-i',)  a French  cardinal,  born  at  Valence  in  173Q, 
held  several  offices  under  the  empire,  and  was  made  a 
peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  wrote,  in  Italian,  a valuable 
work  on  the  malaria  in  Italy.  Died  in  1S1S. 

Bayard,  bS'ySk',  (Ferdinand  Marie,)  a French 
writer,  born  at  Moulins-la-Marche  in  1763,  published 
“Travels  in  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  in  1791,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1818. 

Bayard,  bl'ard,  (George  D.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York  about  1836,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1856.  He  became  a captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regular 
army  in  August,  1861,  and  a brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  1862.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a leader  of 
cavalry  in  several  actions  in  Virginia  under  General  Pope. 
He  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1S62. 

Bayard,  (James  A.,)  a distinguished  American  states- 
man and  lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1767.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1784,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Delaware.  In  1796  he  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Fede- 
ral party  and  acquired  a high  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  constitutional  lawyer.  He  supported  Jefferson  for 
President  in  preference  to  Burr  when  the  duty  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect  one  of  those 
two  candidates  in  tSoi  ; and  the  result  of  this  contest  is 
ascribed  chiefly  to  his  influence.  He  represented  Dela- 
ware in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1S04  to 
1813,  and  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  with 
Great  Britain  in  1S14,  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  Saint  Petersburg ; but  he  de- 
clined that  mission,  saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  serve 
the  administration  except  when  his  services  were  neces- 
sary. He  died  in  August,  1815,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Europe. 

His  son  James  A.  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  Delaware  in  1850. 

Bayard,  (Jean  Baptiste  Francois,)  a French  jurist 
and  le^al  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1750,  was  appointed  hv 
the  Directory  a judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  about 
1799.  Died  in  1800. 

Bayard,  (Jean  Francois  Alfred,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  at  Charolles  in  1796,  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous very  popular  comedies  and  vaudevilles  ; among 
others,  of  “Christine,  or  the  Queen  of  Sixteen  Years,” 
(1828,)  and  “The  Promenade  to  Vaucluse.”  Died  in 
Paris  in  1853. 

Bayard,  (John,)  a patriot  of  the  American  Revolution, 
born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1738.  At  the  battlo 
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of  Trenton  he  commanded  a battalion  of  Philadelphia 
militia.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.  Mr.  Bayard  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Whitefield.  Died  in  1807. 

Bayard,  ba'erd,  [Fr.  pron.  bS'yilR',]  (Pierre  du  Ter- 
rail — dii  ti'ril',)  called  “le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,”  (“  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach,”) was  born  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  in 
1475.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  VIII.  by 
his  skill  in  horsemanship  and  knightly  accomplishments, 
he  accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  expedition  to  Na- 
ples in  1494,  and  performed  remarkable  feats  of  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Fornovo.  After  the  death  of  Charles  he 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Louis  XII.,  and  at 
the  “battle  of  the  Spurs,”  in  1513,  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  French  army  from  total  rout  when 
pursued  by  the  English  cavalry.  On  the  invasion  of 
Italy  bv  Francis  I.,  Bayard  .look  Prosper  Colonna  prison- 
er, and  had  a prominent  part  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Marignano,  (1515,)  after  which,  at  the  request  of 
Francis  I.,  he  conferred  upon  that  sovereign  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1522  he  defended  the  frontier  town 
of  Mezieres  against  the  forces  of  Charles  V.,  an  exploit 
which,  in  the  words  of  Dampmartin,  “ would  have  sufficed 
for  the  glory  of  any  other  than  Bayard.”  Being  sent  in 
1524  against  the  imperial  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, Bayard  assumed  the  chief  command  after  Bonnivet 
was  disabled  by  a wound.  While  exerting  himself  to 
enable  the  French  to  effect  a retreat,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after  on  the  field  of  battle. 

“ Perhaps  no  other  person,”  says  Southey,  “ who  acted 
so  unimportant  a part  in  the  world  ever  attained  so  wide 
and  just  a renown.”  (“Quarterly  Review,”  vol.  xxxii.) 
The  same  writer  adds  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  re- 
nown to  his  genuine  worth, — his  generosity  and  virtue. 

See  Symphorien  Champier,  “La  Vfe  et  les  Gestes  de  Bayard,” 
1525;  L.  A.  Baquii.i.ot,  “Histoire  du  Chevalier  Bayard,”  1702; 
Guyard  de  Bervillk,  “Histoire  du  Chevalier  Bayard,"  1760;  Rev. 
Joseph  Sterling,  “Life  of  Chevalier  Bayard,”  1781:  Bucholz, 
“Bayard,”  Berlin,  1801;  Pillot,  “Essai  sur  le  Chevalier  Bayard,” 
1816;  P.  Cohen,  “Histoire  de  Pierre  du  Terrail,”  1821 : Delandine 
de  Saint-Esprit,  “ Histoirede  Bayard,”  1842 ; W.  G.  Simms,  “ Life 
of  Chevalier  Bayard,”  New  York,  1847;  Major-General  John  Mit- 
chell, “ Biographies  of  Eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centu- 
ries,” 1865. 

Bayard,  (Samuel,)  an  American  jurist,  born  about 
1765.  He  published  a “Digest  of  American  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence,”  1810,  and  an  “Abstract  of  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1840. 

Bayazeed,  Bayazid,  or  Bajasid,  ba'yil-zeed',  I.,  less 
correctly,  Baj'a-zet,  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  surnamed 
Ildereem,  (IlderIm,)  or  “ Lightning,”  on  account  of  his 
rapid  movements,  born  in  1347,  was  the  son  of  Amurath  1. 
He  ascended  the' throne  in  1390,  and  within  a few  years 
subjugated  Bulgaria,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
a considerable  portion  of  Greece.  In  1396  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  allied  army  of  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  French,  at  Nicopolis,  from  which  Sigismund, 
King  of  Hungary,  with  difficulty  escaped.  Tamerlane 
having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  a battle  was  fought  be- 
tween him  and  Bayazeed  near  Angora  in  1401,  in  which 
the  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  defeated  and  he  him- 
self taken  prisoner.  It  is  related  that  Bayazeed  was 
confined  by  his  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage.  He  died  in 
1403,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  I. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Bayazeed,  Bayazid,  or  Bajazet  II.,  born  in  1447, 
succeeded  his  father,  Mahomet  II.,  in  1481.  He  was 
engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Venetians,  and  Persians,  and  was  at  length  deposed 
by  his  son  Selim.  Died  in  1512. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs.” 

Baye,  b.i,  (Francois  Berthelot  — bSRt'Io',)  Mar- 
quis of,  a French  general,  wrote  an  “Account  of  the 
Campaigns  of  Marshal  de  Crequi  in  1677.”  Died  in  1776. 

Bayen,  bi'y&N',  (Pierre,)  a French  chemist  and  phar- 
macist, born  at  Chalons-sur-Marnc  in  1 725,  was  the  author 
of  treatises  on  the*  mineral  waters  of  France,  and  on  the 
metallic  oxides.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Bayen  y Sabiaa.  See  Bayeu  y Subias. 

Bayer,  bi-yam',  (Francisco  Perez,)  a Spanish  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Valencia  in  1711.  He  was  successively 
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professor  of  Hebrew  at  Salamanca,  preceptor  of  the  In- 
fant Don  Gabriel,  and  keeper  of  the  library  at  Madrid. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a treatise  “ On  the  Alpha- 
bet and  Language  of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  Colonies,’1' 
(1772.)  Died  in  1794. 

Bayer,  bl'er,  (Gottlieb  Siegfried,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Orientalist,  particularly  distinguished  as  a Chinese 
scholar,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1694,  was  a grandson  of 
the  astronomer  Johann  Bayer.  In  1726  he  was  invited 
to  become  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Mu- 
seum Sinicum,”  (2  vols.,  1730.)  It  contains  a Chinese 
grammar  and  lexicon,  a treatise  on  Chinese  chronology, 
and  extracts  from  Chinese  works.  He  also  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a valuable  “History  of  Osrhoena  and  Edessa, 
illustrated  by  Coins,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Acta 
Eruditorum,”  and  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  Died  in  1738. 

Bayer, (Hieronymus  Johann  Paul,)  a German  jurist, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Munich,  born  at  Rauris  in  1792. 

Bayer,  (Johann,)  a German  astronomer  and  Protest- 
ant preacher,  born  at  Augsburg  about  1572.  He  pub- 
lished in  1603  an  excellent  work  called  “ Uranometria,” 
a description  of  the  constellations,  with  charts,  in  which 
the  stars  were  for  the  first  time  designated  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  This  very  convenient  innovation 
was  universally  approved.  He  died  in  1660. 

Bayer,  (Johann  Wolfgang,)  a German  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Schlesslitz,  in  Bavaria,  was  sent  in  1749  as  a mission- 
ary to  Peru. 

Bayer,  (Robert,)  an  Ausbian  writer,  born  in  1835. 
Fie  is  chiefly  known  by  his  numerous  n >vels. 

Bayer  de  Boppart,  bT'er  deh  bop'paut,  (Conrad,) 
became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1415;  died  in  1459. 

Bayer  de  Boppart,  (Thierry,)  Bishop  of  Metz,  was 
ambassador  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Rome.  Died 
in  1384. 

Bayes,  baz,  (Joshua,)  a Presbyterian  nonconformist 
minister,  born  at  Sheffield  in  1671,  preached  in  London. 
Died  in  1746. 

Bayes,  (Thomas,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  a Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  noted  as  a 
writer  on  mathematics.  Died  in  1761. 

Bayeu  y Subias,  bl'S-oo  e soo-Beeffis,  sometimes  in- 
correctly written  Bayen  y Sabias,  (Francisco,)  an 
able  Spanish  painter,  born  at  Saragossa  in  1734.  He 
worked  at  Madrid,  and  obtained  the  title  of  painter  to 
the  king.  Died  about  1795. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Bayeux,  bi'yuh',  (George,)  a French  jurist  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Caen  about  1752.  He  made  a prose 
translation  of  the  “Fasti”  of  Ovid,  accompanied  with 
valuable  notes,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  “ Reflec- 
tions on  the  Reign  of  Trajan,”  (1787.)  Having  been 
appointed  royal  commissioner,  he  was  killed  in  a mob  at 
Caen  in  1792. 

Bayf.  See  Baif,  (Lazare.) 

Baylioffer.  See  Bayrhoffer. 

Bayle,  b|l,  (Antoine  Laurent  jEssi,)  a French  phy- 
sician, nephew  of  Gaspard  Laurent,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Vernet  in  1799.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
an  “ Elementary  Treatise  on  Anatomy,”  and  was  principal 
editor  of  the  “ Encyclopedic  des  Sciences.” 

Bayle,  (Francois,)  a French  physician  and  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Bertrand-de-Commines  in  1622,  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Toulouse.  Died  in  1709. 

Bayle,  (Gaspard  Laurent,)  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Vernet,  in  Provence,  in  1774.  He  gradu- 
ated in  Paris,  where  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
physician  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  He  wrote,  among 
other  treatises,  “ Researches  on  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion,” (1810,)  a work  of  high  reputation,  and  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  medicales.” 
Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

Bayle,  (Moise,)  a French  revolutionist  and  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  born  in  Languedoc  about 
1760,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  Girondists. 
Fie  was  appointed  in  1793  president  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Letters  to  Freron,”  (1795-)  Died 
about  i8r5- 

Bayle,  (Pierre,)  a celebrated  philosopher  and  critic, 
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born  at  Carlat,  in  Ariege,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1647,  was  a son  of  a Protestant  min- 
ister. He  studied  at  the  college  of  Toulouse,  where  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; but  he  returned  to 
his  former  religion  about  a year  later,  and  retired  for 
safety  to  Geneva,  (1670.)  For  several  years  he  served 
as  private  tutor  at  Geneva,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  In  1675 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Protest- 
ant academy  of  Sedan,  which  was  suppressed  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1681.  To  reassure  the  public,  alarmed  by  the 
comet  of  1680,  he  produced  his  admirable  letter  on  the 
Comet,  (“  Pensees  diverses  sur  la  Comete,”  1682.)  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  Rotter- 
dam in  16S1.  He  defended  the  Calvinists  against  the  mis- 
representations of  Maimbourg,  in  his  “ Critique  generale 
de  l’Histoire  de  Calvinisme  de  Maimbourg,”  (1682,) 
which  was  very  successful  and  contributed  much  to  in- 
crease his  reputation.  In  1684  he  began  to  issue  monthly 
a critical  journal  or  review,  entitled  “Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres,”  which  obtained  some  reputa- 
tion, but  was  discontinued  in  1687. 

His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  jealous  enmity  of 
Jurieu,  his  former  friend,  who  accused  him  of  being  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  work,  “Avis  aux  Refugies,” 
which  was  injurious  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  magis- 
trates of  Rotterdam  deprived  him  of  his  professorship 
in  1693,  actuated,  it  appears,  by  a suspicion  that  he  was 
not  sound  in  faith.  His  principal  work  is  a “Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary,”  (“  Dictionnaire  historique  et 
critique,”  2 vols.  folio,  1696,)  which  obtained  extensive 
popularity  but  was  censured  for  its  skeptical  tendency. 
It  appears  to  have  exerted  a great  influence  over  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Europe.  A third  and  en- 
larged edition  was  published  by  Prosper  Marchand,  (4 
vols.,  1720.)  This  dictionary  was  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages.  As  a writer,  Bayle  was  remarka- 
ble for  wit,  vivacity,  dialectical  skill,  and  love  of  paradox. 
“An  admirable  dialectician  rather  than  a profound  phi- 
losopher,” says  Voltaire,  “ he  knew  scarcely  anything  of 
physical  science.”  “ Bayle  is  admirable,”  says  Hallam, 
“ in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the  perplexities 
of  philosophy,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  affect  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  mankind.  But,  wanting  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  good  reasoning,  an  earnest  desire 
to  reason  well,  a moral  rectitude,  ...  he  often  avails 
himself  of  petty  cavils  and  becomes  dogmatical  in  his 
very  doubts.  . . . The  sophistry  of  Bayle,  however,  bears 
no  proportion  to  his  just  and  acute  observations.”  (“  In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  died  at 
Rotterdam  in  December,  1 706.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
strictly  moral,  disinterested,  and  indifferent  to  temporal 
riches.  Warburton  speaks  of  him  as  one  “who  with  a 
soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune  and  a 
heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,”  yet  “struck  into 
the  province  of  paradox  as  an  exercise  for  the  unwearied 
vigour  of  his  mind.”  (“  Divine  Legation,”  book  i.) 

See  Du  Revert,  “Histoire  de  Bayle  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,”  1716; 
Pierre  des  Maizeaux,  “Vie  'de  Pierre  Bayle,”  1712;  Feuerbach, 
“ Pierre  Bayle,  seine  Verdienste  fiir  die  Geschiclite  der  Philosophic,” 
1838;  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica Saintk-Beuve,  in  the  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  for  December,  1835. 

Bayle,  sometimes  written  Bailie,  (Pierre,)  a French 
Jacobin,  born  at  Marseilles,  was  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  was  arrested  at  Toulon  when  that  city  was  given 
up  to  the  English,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  (1793.) 

Bayley,  ba/le,  (Edward,)  an  English  physician,  wrote 
an  “Account  of  the  Earthquake  at  Havana  in  1734.” 
Died  in  1760. 

Bayley,  (Frederick  W.  N.  B.,)  an  English  littera- 
teur, and  first  editor  of  the  “ Illustrated  London  News,” 
born  in  1807.  He  wrote  the  “New  Tale  of  a Tub,”  in 
verse,  “ Little  Red-Riding-Hood,”  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  1852. 

Bayley,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in  17(13. 
He  published  a “ Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change,” (1789,)  and  became  a justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
in  1808.  Died  in  1841. 

Bayley,  (Richard,)  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1745.  He  began  to  practise 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1772,  and  advocated 
a new  mode  of  treating  croup,  which  was  extensively 
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adopted.  1 le  published  a “ Letter  on  the  Croup,”  (1781,) 
and  an  “ Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever,”  (1797.)  In  1793  he 
became  professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College.  Diea 
in  1801. 

See  Thacher,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Baylies.  See  Bailies,  (William.) 

Baylies,  ba/lfez,  (Francis,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  1784,  was  a member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Old  Colony  of 
Plymouth,”  (1828.)  Died  in  1852. 

Bay'ly  or  Bai'ley,  (Anselm,)  an  English  scholar, 
published  some  theological  and  critical  works. 

Bayly,  (John,)  son  of  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  born 
in  1595,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “The  Angel 
Guardian.”  Died  in  1633. 

Bayly,  (Lewis,)  Bishop  of  Bangor,  born  in  Caermar- 
then  about  1565,  was  the  author  of  a very  popular  work, 
entitled  “Practice  of  Piety.”  It  was  translated  into 
Welsh  and  several  other  languages.  Died  in  1632. 

Bayly,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  controver- 
sialist, was  a son  of  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  He  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  about  1650. 

Bayly,  (Thomas  Haynes,)  an  English  lyric  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  near  Bath  in  1 797.  His  works 
include  novels  and  tales  and  numerous  dramatic  pieces. 
His  songs  enjoy  great  popularity.  Died  in  1839. 

Bay'ly,  (Thomas  Henry,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Accomac  county,  Virginia,  in  1810,  was  a law- 
yer. He  was  a member  of  Congress  from  1844  to  1856, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
during  several  sessions.  Died  in  1856. 

Bayly,  (William,)  an  English  astronomer,  sent  by 
the  Royal  Society  in  1769  to  the  North  Cape,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  Died  in  1810. 

Bay'nam  or  Bayn'ham,  (William,)  an  American 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  born  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia, 
in  1749.  He  studied  in  London,  where  he  passed  many 
years,  and  became  an  excellent  anatomist.  He  returned 
to  America  about  1785,  and  settled  in  Essex  county,  Vir- 
ginia He  performed  many  difficult  surgical  operations 
with  success,  and  wrote  several  articles  for  medical  jour- 
nals. Died  in  1814. 

See  Thacher,  “Medical  Biography.” 

Bayne,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  jurist,  bom  in  Fife- 
shire,  was  appointed  in  1722  to  the  chair  of  Scottish  law 
at  Edinburgh,  then  recently  established.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  “ On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Method  of  studying  it,”  and  edited  Hope’s 
“ Minor  Practicks,”  which  had  remained  in  manuscript 
nearly  a century.  Died  in  1737. 

Bayne,  or  Baine,  (James,)  a Scottish  dissenting 
divine  and  preacher,  born  in  1710;  died  in  1790. 

Bayne,  (William,)  an  English  naval  officer,  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  French  and  English 
near  the  West  Indies  in  1782. 

Baynes,  (Thomas  Spencer.)  an  English  writer  on 
logic  and  mental  philosophy,  born  in  1824.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  logic  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  is 
editing  the  new  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Bayn’liain,  (James,)  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1530  for  having  denied  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist. 

Bayn'tun  (Sir  William  Henry,)  a British  admiral, 
born  about  1765  ; died  in  1840. 

Bayon.  de,  (Jean,)  a Fiench  monk  and  ecclesiastical 
writer,  lived  at  Bayon  about  1290. 

Bayrhofier,  incorrectly  written  Bayboffer,  (Karl 
Theodor,)  a German  philosopher,  bom  in  1812.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a treatise  “ On  Catholicism 
in  Germ  my,”  “ Idea  and  H'story  of  Philosophy,”  (1S38,) 
and  “ Researches  on  the  Essence,  History,  and  Criti- 
cism of  Religion,”  (1849.)  He  was  an  active  radical 
politician  in  1848. 

Bayro.  Sec  Baiko.  (Pietro.) 

Bazaine,  bS'zJn',  a French  mathematician,  bom  near 
Metz  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote 
a work  entitled  “ French  Metrology.”  Died  in  1833. 

Bazaine,  (Francois  Achillf.,)  a French  general, 
born  in  1 81 1.  He  commanded  a brigade  at  Sevastopol 
in  1854,  and  became  a general  of  division  in  1855.  In 
1863  he  commanded  the  Ficiich  troops  in  Mexico,  and  in 
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1864  he  was  created  a marshal  of  France.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  His  surrender  of  Metz  together  with  nearly 
180,000  officers  and  men  stands  out  as  the  great  incident, 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  and  on  his  subse- 
quent appearance  before  a court-martial  at  Versailles  he 
was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death ; this  sentence 
was  afterwards  commuted  for  twenty  years’  imprison- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards  he  escaped  from  prison. 

Bazalgette,  (Sir  Joseph  William,)  an  English 
engineer,  born  in  1819.  His  chief  works  are  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Embankments  on  the  Thames.  He 
was  knighted  in  1874. 

Bazaliero,  (Caligula,)  an  Italian  poet  and  book- 
seller of  Bologna,  lived  about  1480. 

Bazancourt,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Marin  Antoine 
Lecat.)  a French  general,  born  in  1767.  He  served  in 
Egyptandin  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1805.  Died  1830. 

Baz'a-rad,'  the  first  Prince  of  Wallachia  of  whom  his- 
tory gives  a particular  account,  ruled  about  1330. 

Bazard,  (Amand,)  a French  journalist,  and  founder 
of  Carbonarism  in  France,  born  in  Paris  in  1 791.  He 
was  a contributor  to  “ L’Aristarque,”  and  associate 
editor  of  “ Le  Producteur,”  the  organ  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians.  Died  in  1832. 

Baze,  btz,  (N.,)  a French  lawyer,  born  at  Agen  in 
1800,  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Bazhenof,  blzh'e-nof,  (Vasili  Ivanovitch,)  an 
eminent  Russian  architect,  born  at  Moscow  in  1737.  He 
studied  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  subsequently  in  Paris 
under  Duval,  and  on  his  return  was  made  adjunct  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  principal  work  is  the  Saint 
Michael  Palace  at  Saint  Petersburg  ; he  also  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Kazan  church  in  that  city.  Bazh- 
enov made  a Russian  translation  of  Vitruvius,  (4  vols., 
1790.)  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  member  of  several  foreign 
Academies.  Died  in  1 799. 

Bazicalva,  bad-ze-kiil'va,  written  also  Bazzicaluve, 
(Ercole,)  an  Italian  designer  and  engraver  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Pisa. 

Bazin.  See  Basin. 

Bazin,  bi'zJN',  (Anais  de  Raucou,  t'nS'£ss'  deh 
ro'koo',)  a French  historian  and  lawyer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1797.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  France  under  Louis 
XIII.,”  (2  vols.,  1837,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1850. 

Bazin,  (Claude,)  a French  physician  and  professor 
of  pharmacy,  bom  in  Paris  ; died  in  1612. 

Bazin,  (Denis,)  a French  physician  and  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Royal  College  ; died  in  1632. 

Bazin,  (Gilles  Augustin,)  a French  naturalist,  born 
in  Paris,  practised  medicine  at  Strasburg.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  plants  and  insects.  Died  in  1754. 

Bazin,  (Guillaume,)  a French  physician,  born  near 
Chartres,  became  in  1472  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  Paris.  Died  in  1500. 

Bazin,  (Jacques  Rigomer,)  a French  jurist  and  poli- 
tician, born  at  Mans  in  1771,  was  editor  for  a time  of 
“ Le  Democrate,”  in  which  he  opposed  the  Directory. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a duel  in  1820. 

Bazin,  (Jean,)  a French  diplomatist,  born  at  Blois  in 
1538.  lie  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Poland  in  1572,  and 
procured  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  of 
Poland.  Died  in  1592. 

Bazin,  (Nicolas,)  a French  engraver,  born  at  Troyes 
about  1636,  was  a pupil  of  Claude  Mcllan.  He  executed 
a number  of  prints  after  Correggio,  Guido,  and  Lebrun. 
Died  about  1706. 

Bazin,  (Simon,)  son  of  Claude  Bazin,  noticed  above, 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  1638.  Died  in  1660. 

Bazine.  See  Basine. 

Bazinghen,  de,  deh  bt'ziN'g&N-',  (Franqois  Andr£ 
Abot — t'bo',)  a French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  born 
at  Boulognc-sur-Mer  in  1710.  Died  in  1 791* 

Bazire,  (Claude,)  born  at  Dijon  in  1764,  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  executed  in  1 794  - 

Bazley,  (Sir  Thomas.)  a celebrated  cotton  spinner 
and  free-ttader,  born  in  1 797 - 1°  1^5^  *:e  was  elected 

M.P.  for  Manchester,  and  was  created  a baionet  in  1869. 
He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1880. 


Bazot,  bS'zo',  (Etienne  Franqois,)  a French  l ittir ci- 
te ur,  born  in  the  department  of  Nievre  in  1 782. 

Bazzacco.  See  Ponchino. 

Bazzani,  bfit-sfi'nee,  (Gasparo,)  an  Italian  painte* 
born  at  Reggio  in  1701 ; died  in  1780. 

Bazzani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Mantua,  executed  a num- 
ber of  frescos  in  that  city.  Died  in  1 769. 

Bazzani,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Bologna  in  1674;  died  in  1749. 

Bazzano,  di,  de  blt-si'no,  (Francesco  Angeluc- 
Cio,)  an  Italian  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
a “ History  of  Aquila  from  1436  to  1585.” 

Bazzicaluve.  See  Bazicalva. 

Bazzino,  Mt-see'no,  or  Bazzini,  bfit-see'nee,  (Fran- 
cesco,) an  Italian  composer  and  organist,  bom  at  Lovero, 
in  the  Venetian  States,  about  1600.  Died  in  1660 

Bazzino,  (Natale,)  an  Italian  musician,  was  a bro- 
ther of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1639. 

Beach,  (Abraham,)  D.D.,  an  American  Episcopal 
clergyman,  bom  in  1740  ; died  in  1828. 

Beach,  (Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks-)  an  English 
Conservative  statesman,  born  in  1837.  He  was  succes- 
sively secretary  of  state  for  India  and  lor  the  Colonies 
in  the  administration  of  1874-1880.  In  the  Salisbury 
cabinet  1885-6  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Beach,  (Moses  Yale,)  an  American  mechanic  and 
projector,  bom  in  1800.  About  1835  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  “ The  Sun,”  said  to  be  the  first  penny  paper 
published  in  America.  Died  in  1868. 

Beaconsfield.  See  Disraeli. 

Beale,  beel,  (Bartholomew,)  an  English  physician, 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
son  of  Mary  Beale,  mentioned  below. 

Beale,  (Lionelj)  an  English  physician  and  writer, 
born  about  1820. 

Beale,  (Mary,)  an  English  portrait-painter,  born  in 
1632,  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Among  her  best 
works  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  She  was  also  the  author  of  poems,  which  were 
admired  by  her  contemporaries.  Died  in  1697. 

See  Walpole,  “Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.” 

Beale,  [Lat.  Be'lus,]  (Robert,)  an  English  jurist 
and  diplomatist  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
a brother-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  He  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1576, 
and  was  employed  in  other  important  missions.  He 
possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  libraries  in 
Europe.  Died  in  1601. 

Beau,  (Richard,)  an  English  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  1792;  died  in  1817. 

Beard,  (John,)  a distinguished  English  tenor-singer, 
born  about  1717;  died  about  1791. 

Beard,  (John  R.,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  about 
1800,  published,  besides  other  works,  the  “ People’s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,”  (2  vols.,)  and  a “Life  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.”  He  preached  some  years  in  Manchester. 

Beard,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  engraver,  lived  about  1720. 

Bearde  de  l’Abbaye,  biR'da/  deh  li'b.V,  a French 
agricultural  writer,  died  in  1771. 

Beas'ley,  (Frederick,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
bom  in  1777,  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1813  to  1828.  Among 
his  works  are  “An  Examination  of  the  Oxford  Divinity," 
“ A Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind,” 
and  a “Reply  to  the  Views  of  Dr.  Channing.”  His 
writings  attracted  attention  in  Europe.  Died  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, New  Jersey,  in  1845. 

Beatiano.  See  Beaziano. 

Beatillo,  bi-fi-tiKIo,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
popular  preacher,  born  near  Naples  in  1570;  died  in  1 642. 

Bea'tpn,  [Scottish  pron.  ba'tqn,!  written  also  Bea- 
toun.Beton,  orBethune,  (David,)  Cardinal,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Saint  Andrew’s,  a formidable  opponent  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1494.  He 
finished  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  in  1519  was  appointed 
Scottish  resident  at  the  French  court.  After  his  return, 
he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  1525,  as  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  and  became  lord  privy  seal  in  1528.  In  1533 
he  was  ambassador,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Ers- 
kine,  to  France,  where  he  negotialed  the  marriage  of 
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James  V.  with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  and, 
after  her  decease,  prepared  the  way  for  a second  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  as  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in 
1539,  having  shortly  before  been  created  a cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  On  the  death  of  King  James,  in  1542, 
Beaton  claimed  the  regency  by  right  of  a forged  will 
which  he  produced ; but  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  appointed 
regent,  and,  after  a struggle  for  the  supremacy,  the  car- 
dinal prevailed  upon  him  to  abjure  Protestantism.  From 
this  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  persecution, 
and  incurred  general  odium  by  his  cruelties,  especially 
in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated  George  Wishart.  In 
May,  1546,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  chamber  of  his 
castle  by  a band  of  reformers  headed  by  Norman  Leslie. 

See  Cook,  “ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;”  Knox, 
“ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  Froude,  “ History  of 
England,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xviii.-xxii. ; Robertson,  “ History  of  Scot- 
land;” Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Beaton,  (James,)  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
about  1470.  He  rose  through  several  promotions  to  be 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  Archbishop  of  Saint  An- 
drew’s, in  1522.  He  was  a member  of  the  council  of 
regency  appointed  in  1524.  Died  in  1539- 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Beaton,  (James,)  an  eminent  Scottish  prelate,  born 
about  1520,  was  a nephew  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1552.  He  was  a confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  queen  regent,  after  whose  death, 
in  1560,  he  retired  for  safety  to  France.  Died  at  Paris 
in  1603. 

Beatoun.  See  Beaton. 

Beatrice.  See  Beatrizet,  (Nicolas.) 

Beatrice  Portinari,  bi-i-tRee'chi  poR-te-nVree,  an 
Italian  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  loveliness  of  character, 
immortalized  by  Dante  in  his  “ Divine  Comedy,”  was  a 
native  of  Florence.  She  was  married  to  Simone  dei 
Bardi.  Died  about  1290. 

See  Balbo,  “Vita  di  Dante.” 

Be'a-trix,  (or  be-i'triks,)  a daughter  of  Renaud, 
Count  of  Burgundy,  was  married  in  1156  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  of  Germany.  Died  in  1185. 

Beatrix,  a daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  King 
of  Naples,  was  married  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary,  in  1475.  Died  in  1 508. 

Beatrix  of  Lorraine  was  the  wife  of  Boniface  III., 
Marquis  or  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda.  After  the  death  of  Boniface 
she  was  married  to  Godefroi  le  Barbu,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Died  in  1076. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Beatrix,  Saint,  sister  of  Saint  Faustinus  and  Saint 
Simplicius,  was  put  to  death  in  303  for  having  drawn 
from  the  Tiber  and  buried  the  bodies  of  her  brothers 
above  named,  who  had  been  decapitated  by  order  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

Beatrizet,  bi'tR&'zi',  or  Beautrizet,  bo'tRi'zV, 
(Nicolas,)  a French  designer  and  engraver,  sometimes 
called  Beatrici  or  Beatrice,  born  about  1507.  Among 
his. master-pieces  are  “Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,” 
after  Raphael,  and  an  “Ascension,”  after  Michael  Angelo. 
Died  about  1570. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  TAmateur  d’Estampes.” 

Beatson,  bSt'son  or  beet'spn,  (Robert,)  a Scottish 
writer  and  compiler,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1742.  Among 
his  principal  works  we  may  name  the  “Naval  and  Military 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  from  1727  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(3  vols.,  1790.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Beattie,  bee'te,  (Scottish  pron.  ba'te,]  (James,)  a 
Scottish  poet  and  philosophical  writer,  born  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine  in  1735.  He  was  appointed  in  1760  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  In  1767  he  brought  out  his  “ Essay  on 
Truth,”  written  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume. 
It  went  through  five  editions  in  four  years,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  The  first  book  of  “ The 
Minstrel”  appeared  in  1771,  and  met  with  great  favour. 
Beattie  soon  after  this  visited  London,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
other  eminent  literary  men  ; and  during  a second  visit, 


in  1773,  he  obtained  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  About  this  time  he  published  the 
second  book  of  “The  Minstrel,”  which  was  followed  in 
a few  years  by  a number  of  moral  and  critical  essays,  and 
a treatise  “ On  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  (1786.)  In 
1790  Dr.  Beattie  lost  his  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie, 
a youth  of  rare  promise  and  endowments;  and  to  this 
bereavement  was  added  in  1796  that  of  his  only  remain- 
ing child,  a son  of  eighteen  years.  His  health,  which  had 
long  been  feeble,  gave  way  under  these  afflictions,  and 
he  died  in  1803.  His  most  popular  work,  “The  Min- 
strel,” without  displaying  great  originality,  is  charac- 
terized by  such  melody  of  versification,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  fine  perception  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  external  nature,  as  have  rendered  it  a favourite  with 
all  classes.  It  is  eulogized  by  Gray,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Byron.  Burns  sent  a copy  as  a present  to  a friend  with 
these  lines : 

“ I send  you  more  than  India’s  boast. 

In  Edwin’s  simple  tale.” 

Cowper  pronounces  Beattie  the  most  agreeable  and 
amiable  writer  he  ever  met  with,  “whose  critical  and 
philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and  embellished 
by  a poetical  imagination  that  makes  even  the  driest  sub- 
ject a feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.” 

See  Sir  William  Forbes,  “Life  of  James  Beattie,”  2 vols.,  jSoS; 
Alexander  Bower,  “Life  of  James  Beattie,”  1S04 ; Chambers. 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 

Beattie,  (James  Hay,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen  before  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  He  died  in  1790,  leaving  “Essays  and  Frag- 
ments,” (1794.) 

See  “ Life  of  James  H.  Beattie,”  by  his  father,  1791. 

Beattie,  (William,)  born  in  1770,  was  physician  to 
the  fleet,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  published  an  “Authentic  Nar- 
rative of  the  Death  of  Nelson,”  (1807.)  Died  in  1S43. 

Beattie,  (William,)  M.D.,  a popular  English  author 
and  physician,  born  in  Scotland.  He  graduated  about 
1820,  and  removed  to  London.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  “Heliotrope,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of 
Health,”  a poem,  (1833,)  and  “The  Danube:  its  His- 
tory, Scenery,  etc.,”  (1844.)  He  published  a well- written 
“ Biography  of  Thomas  Campbell,”  who  was  his  friend, 
(3  vols.,  1849.) 

Be-a'tus  Rhe-na'nus,  a German  scholar,  whose 
original  name  was  Bild,  (bilt,)  born  in  Alsace  in  14S5. 
He  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Roman  history 
of  Velleius  Paterculus,  and,  according  to  Dupin,  first 
caused  the  works  of  Tertullian  to  be  printed.  He  also 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ History  of  Germany.”  Died  in  1547. 

SeeVossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  Baillet,  “ Jugementsdcs 
Savants.” 

Beaubreuil,  de,  deh  boflyRul',  (or  bo'bRuh'ye,) 
(Jean,)  a French  lawyer  and  litterateur  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  author  of  a tragedy  entitled  “ Atilius 
Regulus,”  (1582.) 

Beaubrun,  bd'bRuN',  (Charles  and  Henri,)  some- 
times written  Bobrun,  French  portrait-painters,  born  at 
Amboise  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Beatibrun,  (Louis,)  a portrait-painter,  bom  at  "Am- 
boise, resided  in  Paris  about  1640. 

Beaucaire  de  Peguillou,  IxVkJR'  deh  pl'ffe'yAN', 
(Francois,)  a French  prelate  and  historian,  born  in 
1514,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Cardinal  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  by  whom  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Metz.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ History  of  France  from  1541  to  1562.” 

See  Baillet,  “Jugements  des  Savants.” 

Beauchamp  or  Beauchamps,  bo'sh&N',  (Josf.th,) 
a French  astronomer,  and  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  born  at  Vcsoul  in  1742,  was  a friend  and  pupil 
of  Lalande.  He  was  appointed  in  1795  consul  at  Mus- 
cat, in  Arabia.  He  contributed  a number  of  treatises  to 
the  “Journal  des  Savants”  and  the  “Memoirs  of  the 
Institute  of  Cairo.”  He  was  one  of  the  savants  employed 
in  Egypt  in  1798.  Died  in  1801. 

Beauchamp,  bec'cham,  (Richard,)  Earl  of  War- 
wick, an  English  general,  born  about  1380,  served  in 
France  under  Henry  V.  He  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  regent  in  France,  and  died  at  Rouen  in  1439. 
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Beauchamp,  (Richard,)  an  English  prelate,  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  became  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1450.  He  rebuilt  the  chapel  at  Windsor 
under  Edward  IV.,  and  the  great  hall  in  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Salisbury.  Died  about  1481. 

Beauchamp,  de,  deh  bo'shdN',  (Alfonse,)  a littera- 
teur and  politician,  born  at  Monaco,  in  Sardinia,  in  1767. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ History  of  La  Ven- 
dee,” and  a “ Life  of  General  Moreau,”  (1814.)  He  was 
a contributor  to  the  “ Biographie  Universelle”  and  the 
“Gazette  de  France.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Beauchamp,  de,  (Charles  Geegoirf.,)  Marquis, 
born  in  Poitou  in  1731,  was  a deputy  in  1789  to  the 
States-General,  where  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  royalty.  Died  in  1817. 

Beauchamps,  de,  deh  bo'shfiN',  (Pierre  Franqois 
Godart — go'diR',)  a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in 
1689,  wrote  a number  of  comedies  and  romances.  Died 
in  1761. 

Beauchdteau,  de,  deh  bo'sha'to',  (Franqois  Ma- 
thieu  Chastelet — shJt'li',)  a precocious  French  poet, 
born  in  Paris  in  1645.  He  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a 
collection  of  poems  entitled  “The  Lyre  of  the  Young 
Apollo.”  Died  about  1 700. 

Beauchffteau,  de,  (IIippolyte  Chastelet,)  brother 
of  the  preceding,  visited  England,  where  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism  in  1675,  and  became  noted  as  a pulpit 
orator. 

Beauchene,  de,  deh  bo'shin',  (Edme  Pierre  Chan- 
vot — sh6.N/vo/,)  a French  physician  and  writer,  born  at 
Ville-Franche,  near  Joigny,  in  1748,  was  consulting  phy- 
sician to  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1824. 

Beauchesne-Gouin,  de,  deh  bo'shin'  goo-fix',  a 
French  navigator,  who  discovered  in  1699  an  island  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1701  an  island  south  of  East 
Falkland,  w'hich  he  called  Isle  Beauchene. 

See  Wood,  “ Cruizing  Voyage,”  London,  1718. 

Beauclair,  de,  deh  bo'klfiR',  (P.  L.,)  a miscellaneous 
writer,  born  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1735  ; died  in  1804. 

Beauclerc,  bd'klerk',  (Diana,)  an  English  artist,  who 
lived  about  1780,  furnished  designs  for  the  beautiful 
edition  of  “ Lenore”  translated  by  W.  H.  Spencer. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Beauclerk,  bo'klerk',  (Topiiam,)  an  English  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  talents  and  wit,  born  in  1739,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1780. 

Beaucousin,  bo'koo'zfiN',  (Christophe  Jean  Fran- 
cois,) a French  jurist  and  biographical  writer,  born  at 
Noyon  in  1723;  died  in  1798. 

Beaudoux.  See  Baudoux. 

Beauffremont.  See  Bauffremont. 

Beaufils,  bo'fiss',  (Guillaume,)  a French  Jesuit, 
born  in  Auvergne  in  1674;  died  in  1757. 

Beaufort,  bu'fprt,  (Sir  Francis,)  F.R.S.,  a British 
rear-admiral,  born  about  1775,  was  distinguished  as  a 
hydrographer,  and  produced  several  charts  of  sea-coasts, 
lie  was  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty  from  1832  to  1855. 
Died  in  1857. 

Beaufort,  (Henry,)  Cardinal,  an  ambitious  English 
prelate,  a half-brother  of  King  Henry  IV.,  was  born 
about  1370.  He  was  a son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Catherine  Swynford.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  1404,  after  which  he  appears  to  have 
acted  as  lord  chancellor.  At  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in 
1422,  the  care  of  the  person  and  education  of  the  infant 
Henry  VI.  was  intrusted  to  Beaufort,  who,  says  Hume, 
“was  a prelate  of  great  capacity,  but  of  an  intriguing 
and  dangerous  character.”  He  had  a long  contest  for 
the  ascendency  with  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
over  whom  he  eventually  prevailed.  (See  Gloucester, 
Humphrey,  Duke  of.)  Died  in  1447.  Shakspeare  has 
no  doubt  followed  the  commonly-received  estimate  of 
Beaufort’s  character  in  his  “ Henry  VI.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors Aubery, 
“ Histoire  dcs  Cardinaux.” 

Beaufort,  (Margaret,)  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  born  in  1441,  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  successively  married  to 
Edmund  Tudor,  half-brother  of  Henry  VI.,  to  Sir  Henry 


Stafford,  and  to  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby. 
Her  son  by  her  first  marriage  became  king,  under  the 
name  of  Henry  VII.  She  was  distinguished  for  her 
charities  and  her  patronage  of  learning,  and  was  the 
founder  of  Christ’s  College  (1505)  and  Saint  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  She  also  established  the  professorship 
of  divinity  called  from  her  name  the  Lady  Margaret 
professorship.  She  translated  some  religious  works  from 
the  French.  Died  in  1509. 

See  “ Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond,”  by  C. 
A.  Halsted;  Walpole,  “ Royal  and  Noble  Authors.” 

Beaufort,  de,  deh  bb'foR',  (Eustache,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1635,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Sept- 
Fonts.  Died  in  1709. 

Beaufort,  de,  (Franqois  de  Vendome,)  Due,  born 
in  Paris  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  Cesar  de  Vendome,  and 
the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
he  became,  with  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  other  nobles, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party.  Being  sent 
in  1669  to  assist  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  he 
was  killed  in  the  defence  of  Candia. 

See  Mascaron,  “ Oraison  fun&bre  du  Ducde  Beaufort.” 

Beaufort,  de,  (Henri  Ernest  Grout — gRoo,)  Che- 
valier, a French  traveller,  born  at  Aubevoye  in  1798. 
He  visited  Africa  in  1824,  and  explored  the  Gambia, 
Bondou,  and  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes.  Died  in 
Africa  of  a fever  in  1825. 

See  E.  F.  Jomard,  “ Notice  sur  De  Beaufort,”  1824. 

Beaufort,  de,  (Louis,)  a distinguished  historian,  of 
French  extraction,  was  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Ilomburg.  He  wrote,  in  French,  a “ Dissertation  on  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  Roman  His- 
tory,” (1738,)  which  is  commended  by  Niebuhr,  a “ His- 
tory of  Germanicus,”  (1741,)  and  a “ History  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,”  (1766.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Died  in  1795. 

Beaufort  de  Thorigny,  bo'foR'  deh  to'rfen'ye', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a republican  general,  born  in  Paris  in 
1761,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in  Flanders,  (1793.) 
Died  in  1825. 

Beaufort  d’Hautpoul,  bo'foR'  do'poo',  (Edouard,) 
Marquis  of,  a French  officer,  born  in  Paris  in  1782; 
died  in  1831. 

Beaugeard,  bo'zhf r',  (Jean,)  a French  Jacobin,  and 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  at  Vitre  in 
1764.  Died  in  1832. 

Beaugeard,  (Jean  Simon  FerrEoi.,)  a French  litte- 
rateur, born  at  Marseilles  in  1754;  died  in  1828. 

Beaugendre,  bo'zhbNdR',  (Antoine,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1628;  died  in  1708. 

Beauharnais,  de,  deh  bo'iR'nfi',  (Alexandre,)  Vi- 
comte,  a distinguished  general,  born  in  1760  in  the 
island  of  Martinique,  where  in  1779  he  married  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterwards  Empress  of  France. 
He  served  under  Rochambeau  in  the  American  war, 
was  a deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was  twice 
president  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  1794  he  served 
under  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  but,  being  accused  of  treason 
by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  having  failed  to  deliver 
Mentz  from  the  allies,  he  was  guillotined  in  that  year. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  escyclop^dique  dela  France.” 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Claude,)  Count,  born  in  1756, 
was  a son  of  Marie  Anne  Fran9oise  Beauharnais,  noticed 
below.  Died  in  1819. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Eugene,)  Viceroy  of  Italy,  born 
in  Paris,  September  3,  1781,  was  the  son  of  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  and  Josephine,  afterwards  Empress  of 
France.  After  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Napo- 
leon, he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Saint-Jean-cl’Acre.  For  his 
conduct  at  Marengo  (1800)  he  obtained  the  rank  of  chcf- 
d’escadron.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  arch-chancellor 
of  state,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  Vice- 
roy of  Italy.  In  this  high  office  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  ability  and  justice  of  his  administration.  In 
the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  he  defeated  the  Arch- 
duke John  at  Raab.in  Hungary.  He  had  married  in 
1806  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  soon  after  declared  by  Napoleon  his  adopted 
son,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Italy.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and 
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after  the  defeat  of  the  French  succeeded  Murat  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  commended  in  the  warmest  terms  by  Napoleon,  and 
his  masterly  retreat  from  Moscow  contributed  in  a great 
degree  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  French  forces.  In 
1814  Eugene  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Italy  to  the 
Austrians,  upon  which  he  retired  into  Bavaria,  where  he 
was  made  Prince  of  Eichstadt  and  Duke  of  Leuchtcn- 
berg.  He  died  in  February,  1824,  leaving  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

See  Leonard  Gallois,  “ Histoire  du  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauhar- 
nais,”  1S21 ; Antoine  Aubriet,  “ Vie  de  Eugene  Beauhamais,”  1824  ; 
Schonberg,  “ Prinz  Eugen  uud  sein  Hof,”  1825 ; Armandi,_  “ Vie 
niilitaire  du  Prince  Eugene,”  2 vols.,  1843;  Vaudoncourt,  “ Histoire 
politique  et  militaire  du  Prince  Eugene,”  3 vols.,  1825. 

Beauharnals,  de,  (Francois,)  Marquis,  born  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1756,  was  a brother  of  Alexandre.  He  was 
a devoted  royalist,  and  rose  to  be  major-general  under 
Conde.  He  was  made  a peer  under  the  Bourbons.  Died 
in  1823. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Hortense.)  See  Hortense. 

Beauhamais,  de,  (Josephine.)  See  Josephine. 

Beauharnais,  de,  (Marie  Anne  Franqoise  Mou- 
cHard,)  Countess,  generally  called  Fanny  Beauhar-  . 
N.MS,  born  in  Paris  in  1738,  was  married  to  Count  de 
Beauharnais,  uncle  of  Alexandre.  She  was  the  author 
of  several  dramas  and  poems.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Madame  Briquet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Fran9aises.” 

Beaujeu.  See  Anne  de  Beaujeu. 

Beaujeu,  de,  deh  bo'zhuh',  (Christophe,)  a French 
soldier  and  poet,  served  under  Henry  III.  and  Plenry  IV. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Edouard,)  son  of  Guichard,  noticed 
below,  born  in  1316.  He  fought  against  the  English 
under  Edward  III.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  soon  after  which  he  was  made  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ardres  in  1351. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Guichard,)  served  under  Philip  the 
Fair  and  several  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  in  1328  fought 
under  Philip  VI.  in  Flanders.  Died  in  1331. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Humbert,)  fought  against  the  Albi- 
genses  under  Louis  VIII.,  and  became  Constable  of 
France  in  1*240.  He  accompanied  Saint  Louis  to  Pales- 
tine, and,  according  to  some  authorities,  died  in  Egypt 
in  1250. 

Beaujeu,  de,  (Pierre  de  Bourbon,)  Sire,  was  Con- 
stable of  France.  He  subsequently  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and  became  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  VIII.  Died  in  1502. 

See  Anselme,  “ Histoire  gdnealogique,  etc.  de  la  Maison  royale 
de  France.” 

Beaujolais,  de,  deh  bo'zho'll',  (Louis  Charles 
d’OrlEans,)  Comte,  born  in  Paris  in  1779,  was  a son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  surnamed  IiGAl.rni,  and  brother 
of  Louis  Philippe,  afterwards  king.  Died  in  1808. 

Beaujon,  bo'zhAN',  (Nicolas,)  a wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic French  banker,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1718,  was 
the  founder  of  a hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  his  name. 
Died  in  1786. 

Beaujour,  bo'zhooR',  (Louis  Fl-ux,)  a French  diplo- 
matist and  writer,  born  in  Provence  in  1765  ; died  in  1836. 

Beaujoyeulx.  See  Baltazarini. 

Beaulac,  bo'ltk',  (Guillaume,)  a French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Herault  about 
1745  ; died  in  1804. 

Beaulaton,  bo'lit'tAN',  a French  poet,  born  at  Mon- 
targis,  made  an  indifferent  translation  of  Milton’s  “Para- 
dise Lost”  into  French.  Died  in  1782. 

Beau,  Le.  See  Le  Beau. 

Beaulieu.  See  Baui.ot. 

Beaulieu,  bo'le-uh',  almost  bol'yuh',  (Augustin,)  a 
French  navigatorjborn  at  Rouen  in  1589,  visited  the 
East  Indies  in  1616.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  was  published  in  ThAvcnot’s  “Collection  of  Voy- 
ages.” Died  in  1637. 

Beaulieu,  (Claude  Franqois,)  a French  publicist 
and  littirateur , born  at  Riom  in  1 754,  was  editor  of  the 
“Assemblec  Nationale”  and  other  journals,  in  which  he 
advocated  a constitutional  monarchy.  He  contributed 
a number  of  articles  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,” 
and  wrote  “ Historical  Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  (1801.)  Died  in  1827. 


Beaulieu,  (Eustorg,)  sometimes  called  Hector,  a 
French  poet  and  musician,  born  about  1530. 

Beaulieu,  de,  d^h  bo'ltj-uh',  (Camus  de  Vernet 
kt'miis'  deh  vSR'na',)  favourite  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  who  appointed  him  grand  master  of  the  horse 
and  director  of  the  finances.  He  was  assassinated,  by 
order  of  the  constable  Artus  de  Richemont,  in  1427. 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Charles  Gilloton — zhc'yo'to  ;',)  a 
French  writer  on  political  economy,  lived  about  1750. 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Allais  — i'lA',)  a 
French  calligrapher,  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled 
“The  Art  of  Writing,”  (1681.) 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Jean  Pierre,)  Baron,  an  Austrian 
general,  born  in  1725,  fought  in  the  Seven  Years’  war. 
Being  sent  in  1796  to  Italy,  he  was  signally  defeated  at 
Montenotte  by  Bonaparte.  He  resigned  his  command 
in  June,  1796.  Died  in  1820. 

Beaulieu,  de,  (Louis  le  Blanc,)  a Protestant  divine, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  Calvinist  Academy  of 
Sedan,  born  at  Plessis-Marly,  in  Limousin,  in  1614.  Hfc 
was  the  author  of  “ Sedan  Theses,”  (“  Theses  Seda- 
nenses,”)  and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1675. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary-” 

Beaulieu,  de,  (S£bastien  de  Pontault — deh  pAx'- 
to', ) first  engineer  of  Louis  XIV.,  wrote  a work  entitled 
“The  Glorious  Conquests  of  Louis  le  Grand,  or  Col- 
lection of  Plans  and  Views  of  Places  Besieged  and  the 
Sites  of  Battles.”  Died  in  1674. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  Genera  ux  Franjais.” 

Beaumanoir.  See  Lavardin,  (Jean  de.) 

Beaumauoir,  bo'mi'nwlR',  Marquis  of,  a French 
litterateur  and  dramatist,  born  in  Brittany  about  1720; 
died  about  1795. 

Beaumanoir,  de,  deh  bo'mi'nwlR',  (Jean,)  Sire,  a 
French  soldier,  and  companion-in-arms  of  the  famous 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Count  of  Blois  against  John  of  Montfort,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  thirty  Breton  knights  who  in  1351  had  a 
combat  with  and  defeated  the  thirty  English  champions. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  de  la  France.” 

Beaumanoir,  de,  (Philippe,)  bom  in  Picardy,  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  “The  Common  Law  ( Coutume)  of 
Beauvoisis,”  still  enjoys  a high  reputation,  and  was  re- 
published in  1842  by  M.  Beugnot.  Died  in  1296. 

See  Montesquieu,  “Esprit  des  Lois;”  “Nouveile  Biographie 
Gene  rale.” 

Beaumarchais,  de,  deh  bo'miR'shl',  (Pierre  Au- 
guste Caron — ki'rAN',)  a French  dramatist  and  versatile 
genius,  born  in  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  a watch- 
maker named  Caron,  and  for  a time  pursued  his  father’s 
occupation ; but  his  skill  in  music  soon  procured  him  ad- 
mission to  court.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  famous  financier  Duvemy,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  make  a large  fortune,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolution  made  an  advan- 
tageous contract  to  supply  the  colonies  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  this  affair  he  was  the  secret  agent  of 
the  French  government.  In  1775  he  brought  out  “The 
Barber  of  Seville,”  an  opera  which  was  very  successful, 
and  in  1784  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  The  latter, 
in  which  the  aristocracy  was  assailed,  was  prohibited 
from  being  acted  by  Louis  XVI. ; but  in  spite  of  the 
interdiction  it  was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Among  his  other  works 
we  may  name  the  drama  of  “ Eugenie,”  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Goethe’s  “ Clavigo  also  a numbei 
of  memoirs  or  pleadings  written  on  occasion  of  lawsuits 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  displaying  such  powers 
of  wit  and  satire  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire. 
He  favoured  the  popular  cause  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  which  his  writings  had  largely  contributed.  Died 
in  1799. 

See  Cousin  d’Avauin,  “Vie  de  P.  A.  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,” 
1S02 ; M . de  l.oMitxiK,  “ Beaumarchais,  sa  Vie  et  son  Temps,”  in  the 
“ Revue  dcs  Deux  Momles,”  October  and  November,  1S52  ; Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Beaumarchais.”  1835 ; E. 
Berger,  “ Essai  stir  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Beaumarchais,”  1847: 
"Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  civ.,  1856;  “Fraser's  Magazine,”  vol. 
xlix.,  1854;  "Westminster  Review”  for  September.  1844. 

Beaume,  bom,  (Joseph,)  a French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1790,  worked  in  Paris. 


See  Lb  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclojxidiqiie  de  la  France. 
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Beaumelle,  de  la,  cl<jh  1J  bo'mel',  (Laurent  Angli- 
viel — dN'gle've-^l',)  a French  writer,  born  at  Valle- 
raugue  in-  1726.  Having  published  a work  entitled 
“My  Thoughts,”  (“Mes  Pensees,”)  which  contained 
remarks  offensive  to  Voltaire,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  On  his 
release  he  wrote  a reply  to  Voltaire’s  “Supplement  to 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,”  which  is  esteemed  a master- 
piece of  wit  and  polemics.  In  1756  he  brought  out 
“ Memoirs  towards  the  History  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,”  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  about  a year.  Died 
in  1773. 

See  M.  Nicolas,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  L.  A.  de  la  Beau- 
melle,”  1852;  Charles  Nisakd,  “Les  Ennemis  de  Voltaire,  Des- 
fontaines,  l'  reron  et  La  Beaumelle,”  1853. 

Beaumelle,  de  la,  (Victor  Laurent  Angliviel,) 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  near  Mazeres  in  1772.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1808,  and  subsequently 
under  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  wrote  a treat- 
ise •“  On  the  Brazilian  Empire,”  (1823,)  and  various  other 
works.  Died  in  1831. 

Beaumes.  See  Belmeis. 

Beaumesnil,  bo'm&'n&l',  (Henriette  Adelaide 
Villard — vi'yiR',)  a French  comic  actress  and  opera- 
singer,  born  in  1748;  died  in  1803. 

Beaumetz,  de,  deh  bd'm&s',  (Bon  Albert  Briois— 
bRe'wi',)  Chevalier,  a French  jurist,  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  born  at  Arras  in  1759.  He  made 
important  improvements  in  the  laws,  and  wrote  a valua- 
ble work,  entitled  “Penal  Code  of  the  Jurymen  of  the 
Chief  National  Court,”  (1792.)  To  escape  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  emigrated  in  1792.  Died  at  Calcutta  about  1809. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Beaumont,  bo'mfint,  formerly  bu'mSnt,  (Basil,)  an 
English  naval  officer,  born  in  1669,  became  rear-admiral 
under  Queen  Anne.  While  on  his  way  to  Rotterdam  in 
1 703,  he  was  overtaken  in  the  Downs  by  a terrible  storm  ; 
thirteen  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  admiral,  with  fifteen 
hundred  seamen,  perished. 

See  Burchet,  “Naval  History.” 

Beaumont,  bo'miN',  (Claude  Etienne,)  a French 
architect,  born  at  Besanjon  in  1757,  studied  in  Paris 
under  Dumont.  His  principal  work  is  the  “ Salle  du 
Tribunat”  in  Paris.  Died  in  i8ii. 

Beaumont,  bo'mint',  (Claudio  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  at  Turin  in  1694.  Among  his  best 
works  are  the  frescos  of  the  royal  palace  at  Turin.  Died 
in  1766. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Beaumont,  bo'miN',  (Etienne,)  a Swiss  lawyer  and 
philosophical  writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1718,  was  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  “ Principles  of 
Philosophy,”  attributed  by  some  to  Diderot.  Died  in 
1758. 

See  Senebier,  “Histoire  litt^raire  de  Genfcve.” 

Beaumont,  (FfiLix  Bellator,)  Count,  a French 
soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1793,  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  1812-15,  and  became  a senator  in  1852. 

Beaumont,  (Francis,)  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Died  in  1598.  ' 

Beaumont,  (Francis,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1 586.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple. 
In  London  he  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and  other  wits 
who  met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  He  married  Ursula 
Isley,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  John  Fletcher,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  wrote  a number  of  popular  dramas.  Among 
these  are  “Philaster,”  (1611,)  “The  Maid’s  Tragedy,” 
“The  Coxcomb,” (1613,) and“Cupid’s  Revenge,”  (1613.) 
Beaumont  was  sole  author  of  “The  Masque  of  the  Inner 
Temple,”  (1612,)  and  of  minor  poems,  among  which  is  a 
“ Letter  to  Ben  Jonson.”  Diedini6i5-  (See  Fletcher, 
John.)  “ It  cannot  be  denied,”  says  Hazlitt,  “that  they 
are  lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  of  the  highest  order;  every 
page  of  their  writings  is  a Jlorilegium : they  are  dramatic 
poets  of  the  second  class  in  point  of  knowledge,  variety, 
vivacity,  and  effect ; they  are  masters  of  style  and  versi- 
fication in  almost  every  variety  of  melting  modulation 
or  sounding  pomp  of  which  they  are  capable  : in  comic 


wit  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writers 
of  our  age.”  (“  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth.”)  The  elder  Coleman’s  prologue 
to  “ Philaster,”  spoken  in  1 763,  has  the  following  apt 
and  admirable  lines : 

“ Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those  twin  stars  that  run 
Their  glorious  course  ’round  Shakspeare’s  golden  sun.” 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  203.) 

See  “ Biographia  Dramatica Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  British 
Dramatists.” 

Beaumont,  (Sir  George  Howland,)  an  English 
amateur,  landscape-painter,  and  liberal  patron  of  art,  was 
born  in  Essex  in  1753.  He  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  which  he 
presented  sixteen  paintings,  many  of  them  works  of  emi- 
nent artists.  He  was  a friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge. Died  in  1827. 

Beaumont,  (Jean  Francois  Albania — il'bi'niss',) 
a French  agriculturist,  born  at  Chambery  about  1755, 
was  the  author  of  several  books  of  travels  and  antiqua- 
rian treatises.  Died  in  1812. 

Beaumont,  (Jeanne  le  Prince.)  See  Prince  de 
Beaumont. 

Beaumont,  (Sir  John,)  elder  brother  of  the  drama- 
tist, born  in  1582,  was  the  author  of  an  unpublished  reli- 
gious poem,  entitled  “The  Crown  of  Thorns,”  and  a 
collection  of  poems  called  “ Bosworth  Field.”  Died  in 
1628. 

Beaumont,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Suf- 
folk in  1615,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1670.  His  poem  entitled  “ Psyche,  or  Lovers’  Mys- 
teries,” had  a transient  popularity.  Died  in  1699. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vols.  xi.  and  xii.,  1825. 

Beaumont,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1720,  executed  several  prints  after 
W ouwerman  and  Breughel.  Died  about  1 780. 

Beaumont,  bo'mdnr,  (William,)  M.D.,  a surgeon  in 
the  United  States  navy,  born  in  1796.  While  stationed 
at  Michilimackinac,  in  1822,  a young  man  was  brought 
to  him  with  a wound  in  his  stomach  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  a musket  at  the  distance  of  only  three  or 
four  feet.  By  skilful  treatment  the  wound  was  healed, 
leaving  an  aperture  of  about  two  and  a half  inches  in 
diameter,  through  which  could  be  witnessed  the  process 
of  digestion.  Dr.  Beaumont  availed  himself  of  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  to  prosecute  a series  of  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  digestion,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  received  as  valuable  acquisitions  to 
medical  science  throughout  the  world.  They  were  first 
published  in  1833,  and  have  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  Died  in  1853. 

Beaumont,  de,  deh  bo'mbN',  (Amblard,)  a French 
jurist,  born  near  Grenoble ; died  in  1375. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Antoine  Francois,)  Vicomte,  a 
French  naval  officer,  born  in  Perigord  in  1733,  distin- 
guished himself  as  commander  of  a squadron  against  the 
English  in  1781.  In  1789  he  was  a deputy  from  Agen 
to  the  States-General.  Died  in  1805. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Christophe,)  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
born  in  Perigord  in  1703.  Fie  was  a zealous  opponent 
of  the  Jansenists,  and  excited  so  much  hostility  by  his 
violence  that  he  was  at  length  exiled  to  La  Trappe. 
Died  in  1781. 

See  P.  Pichot,  “filoge  de  C.  de  Beaumont,”  1822;  A n n £ Fer- 
let,  “Oraison  funfcbre  de  Monseigneur  de  Beaumont,”  Paris,  1784; 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Elie.)  See  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Beaumont,  de,  (Geoffroy,)  born  at  Bayeux,  was 
Bishop  of  Laon  and  papal  legate  in  Lombardy.  Died 
in  1273. 

Beaumont,  de,  (J.  T.  G.  Leprevot— leh'pRi'vo',) 
born  in  Normandy  about  1740.  Fie  suffered,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  for  having  discovered  a secret 
coalition  for  a monopoly  of  grain,  known  as  the  facte  de 
famine , (“contract  of  starvation,”)  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  government. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France “ Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Beaumont,  de,  (Jean  de  Hainaut— hVno',)  Sire, 
a French  soldier,  celebrated  by  Froissart,  was  a brother 
of  William  the  Good,  Count  of  Hainaut.  IFe  at  first 

(ECfT^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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favoured  the  cause  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  after- 
wards married  his  niece  Philippa.  In  1345  he  went  over 
to  the  party  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Died  in  1356. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Beaumont,  de,  (Jean  Louis  Moreau,)  a French 
magistrate,  born  in  Paris  in  1715,  wrote  “Memoirs  con- 
cerning Taxes  in  Europe,”  (1768.)  Died  in  1785. 

Beaumont,  van,  van  bo'mdN',  (Simon  Heriiert,)  a 
Dutch  botanist  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Dort  in  1574; 
died  in  1654.  _ 

Beaumont  de  Brivasac,  de,  deh  bo'moN'  deh  Iirc'- 
vi'zSk',  Comte,  a French  geographer,  born  near  Tou- 
louse in  1746,  was  the  reputed  author  of  a work  entitled 
“Europe  and  its  Colonies.”  Died  in  1821. 

See  Qurrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Beaumont  de  Carriere,  de,  deh  bo'mdN'  deh  kt'- 
re-aiR',  Baron,  a French  general  of  division,  was  aide- 
de^amp  of  Murat.  Died  in  1813. 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonniere,  de,  deh  bo'miN'  deh 
IS  bo'ue-aiR',  (Gustave  Auguste,)  a distinguished 
French  publicist  and  writer,  born  at  Beaumont-la-Chatre, 
in  Sarthe,  in  February,  1802.  In  1831  he  accompanied 
M.  de  Tocqueville  to  the  U nited  States,  in  order  to  study 
the  penitentiary  systems  of  that  country.  Having  re- 
turned to  France,  he  married  in  1836  the  granddaughter 
of  La  Fayette.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  in  1848  became  a member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate 
republicans.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  sent  by  General 
Cavaignac  as  ambassador  to  England.  He  wrote  a val- 
uable treatise  “ On  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  Application  in  France,”  (2  vols.,  1832,) 
“ Slavery  in  the  United  States,”  (“  L’Esclavage  aux  Etats- 
Unis,”  1835,)  and  “Ireland,  Political,  Social,  and  Reli- 
gious,” (1839.)  The  two  last-named  works  obtained  the 
Montyon  prize  from  the  Institute.  He  resigned  his  office 
of  ambassador  on  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  De- 
cember, 1848.  About  the  end  of  1851  he  was  imprisoned 
for  opposition  to  the  coup  d'Hat  of  December  2.  Died 
in  1866. 

See  Qurrard,  “La  France  Littdraire,”  (Supplement.) 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonniere,  de,  (Marc  Antoine,) 
Comte,  a French  general,  bom  in  Touraine  in  1760.  He 
served  in  the  principal  campaigns  from  1795  to  1809,  and 
was  made  general  of  division,  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  count  of  the  empire.  In  1814  he  was 
created  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1830. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franyais.” 

Beaumont  de  Ferefixe.  See  P£r£fixe. 

Beaumont  des  Adrets.  See  Adrets. 

Beaune,  de,  deh  bon,  (Florimond,)  a French  geo- 
meter, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Descartes,  born  at  Blois 
in  1601.  He  wrote  a treatise,  in  Latin,  “ On  the  Limits 
of  Equations,”  and  invented  several  astronomical  instru- 
ments. Died  in  1652. 

Beaune,  de,  (Jacques,)  a French  minister  of  finance 
under  Francis  I.  He  lent  to  the  queen-mother  money 
provided  for  the  army,  for  which  offence  he  was  executed 
in  1527. 

Beaune,  de,  (Renaud,)  born  at  Tours,  in  France,  in 
1527,  became  Archbishop  of  Sens  in  1596.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholi- 
cism. Died  in  1606. 

Beaunoir,  bS'nwJR',  (Alexandre  Louis  Bertrand 
Robineau — ro'bc'no',)  a French  dramatist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1746.  Beaunoir  is  an  anagram  of  Robineau, 
which  was  his  proper  name.  Died  in  1823. 

Sec  Quit  hard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Beaupere,  bo'paiR',  (Jean,)  a French  priest,  noto- 
rious as  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Joan  of  Arc 
in  1430.  Died  about  1450. 

Beauplan,  de,  deh  bo'plCN',  (Guillaume  le  Vas- 
seur — leh  vS'sur',)  a French  geographical  writer,  born 
in  Normandy,  published  a “ Description  of  the  Ukraine,” 
(1650,)  whicli  was  translated  into  German  and  English; 
also  a valuable  map  of  the  Ukraine.  Died  about  1670. 

Beaupre,  de,  deh  bo'pRi',  (Plat,)  a French  priest, 
a member  of  the  Convention  of  1 792,  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI. 
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Beaupuis,de,  d$h  bo'pu-e',  almost bO/pwe,,(CHAKl.K8 
Walon,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1621, 
became  director  of  the  Port-Royal  schools  in  Paris,  and 
wrote  several  “ Moral  Essays.”  Died  in  1709. 

See  Mor&ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beaupuy,  de,  deh  b6/pii-e/,  (Armand  Michel 
Baciielier,)  a French  general,  born  at  Mussidan  in  1 757, 
served  under  Moreau  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  killed  in  the 
retreat  from  Bavaria  in  1796. 

Beaupuy,  de,  (Nicolas  Michel  Baciielier,)  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Mussidan  in  1750,  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  AncienLs  in  1799.  Died  in  1802. 

Beaurain,  de,  deh  bo'rix',  (Jean,)  bom  at  Aix-en- 
Essart  in  1696,  was  appointed  in  1721  royal  geographer. 
His  principal  work  is  a “Topographical  and  Military 
Description  of  the  Campaigns  of  [Marshal]  Luxembourg 
from  1690  to  1694,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1771. 

Beauregard.  See  B£rigard. 

Beauregard,  boR'giR',  (Charles  Victor,)  some- 
times called  Woirgard,  a French  general,  bom  at  Metz 
in  1764,  was  killed  near  Badajos  in  1810. 

Beauregard,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
popular  preacher,  born  at  Metz  in  1731 ; died  in  1804. 

Beauregard,  bo're-gard',  [Fr.  pron.  bb'reh-gik'  or 
boR'gtR',]  (Peter  Gustavus  Toutant,)  an  American 
general,  born  near  New  Orleans  about  1816.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  the  second  in  his  class,  in  1838, 
and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  He 
was  breveted  as  major  for  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
Mexican  war,  (1846-47.)  He  obtained  in  1853  the  rank 
of  captain,  which  he  resigned  in  February,  1861,  to  enter 
the  Confederate  army.  He  directed  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  initiated  the  civil  war,  April  12, 

1861.  In  June  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  (July  21,)  where  he  gained  a decided  victory  over 
the  Union  forces.  In  this  engagement,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  27,000  men,  of  whom  269  were 
killed  and  1483  were  wounded.  For  this  service  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a general  in  the  regular  armv  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Early  in  1862  he  passed  fn-m 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (April  6)  he  was  next 
in  command  under  General  Albert  S.  Johnston,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  next  day  defeated  by  General  Grant  He  then 
retired  to  Corinth,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  which 
he  defended  against  the  Union  army  in  a long  siege. 
He  evacuated  Corinth  about  May  30,  1862,  and  retreated 
with  but  little  loss.  Having  been  raised  to  the  full  rank 
of  general,  the  highest  in  the  sendee,  he  took,  in  August, 

1862,  command  of  the  department  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  He  defended  Charleston  with  success  in  iSfij 
against  the  Federal  navy  and  army  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Dahlgren  and  Gillmore. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  Beauregard  moved  his 
forces  to  Petersburg  and  reinforced  the  army  of  Lee. 
He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  military  division  of 
the  West  in  October,  and  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  defend 
it  against  Sherman,  but  proved  utterly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  advance  of  the  Union  army.  He  had  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina  when  that  officer  surrendered  to  Sherman  in 
April,  1865. 

See  “Southern  Generals,”  an  anonymous  work,  1S65;  Greeij-t, 
“The  American  Conflict,”  vol.  ii. 

Beaurepaire,  boR'piR',  (Nicolas  Joseph,)  born  at 
Coulommiers  in  1740,  was  appointed  in  1792  command- 
ant of  Verdun,  which  was  immediately  afterwards  be- 
sieged by  the  Prussians.  Finding  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  place  unavailing,  Beaurepaire  destroyed  himself. 

See  "Victoires  ct  Conquetes  des  Franyais.” 

Beaurepaire,  de,  deh  boR'piR',  (Nicolas  Girard.) 
a French  soldier,  born  in  Poitou,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Vendeans  in  the  campaign  of  1793,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  the  same  year. 

Beaurepaire-Rohari,  de,  deh  boR'pJtlt'  ro'iW',  ( H en- 
RI,)  a Brazilian  traveller,  of  French  extraction,  born  about 
1818.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a “ Complete  Geog- 
raphy of  Matto  Grosso.” 
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Beaurieu,  de,  deh  bo'Rc-uh',  (Gaspard  GuiUard — 
ge'yiR',)  a French  litterateur , born  at  Saint-Paul,  in  Ar- 
tois, in  1728,  wrote  “The  Disciple  of  Nature,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1795. 

See  QuArard,  “ La  France  Littiraire.” 

Beausobre,  de,  deh  bo'sobR',  (Charles  Louis,)  a 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Dessau,  in  Germany,  in  1690, 
was  a son  of  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  noticed  below.  He 
became  a privy  councillor  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
pastor  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1753. 

Beausobre,  de,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  French  Protest- 
ant theologian,  born  at  Niort  in  1659.  On  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  took  refuge  in  Rotterdam, 
(1685,)  and  in  1694  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  one  of  the  French  churches,  and  subsequently 
court  chaplain.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Critical  His- 
tory of  Manichaeus  and  the  Manicheans,”  (2  vols.,  1739,) 
which  is  esteemed  a standard  work,  and  of  “ Critical  and 
Philological  Remarks  on  the  New  Testament,”  (1742.) 
He  also  contributed  a number  of  valuable  articles  to 
the  “ Bibliotheque  Allemande,”  and  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Reformation,”  which  he  left  unfinished.  Died  at 
Berlin  in  1738.  Beausobre  and  Lenfant  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  French,  (1718.) 

See  Lachapelle,  “Vie  de  Beausobre.” 

Beausobre,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  de  Beault — deh  bo,) 
Comte,  a French  general  and  military  writer,  born  in 
1704.  He  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Menin  and  Ypres  in 
1744,  and  in  1757  commanded  at  the  blockade  of  Guel- 
dres,  which  he  forced  to  surrender.  Died  in  1 784. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Generaux  Frangais.” 

Beausobre,  de,  (Louis,)  son  of  Isaac,  noticed  above, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1730,  was  the  author  of  “Letters  on 
German  Literature,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Beausoleil,  bo'so'141'  or  bo'so'kYye,  (J ean  du  Ch&te- 
let — dii  shit'li',)  born  in  Brabant  about  1576,  wrote  a 
work  on  alchemy  entitled  “ Diorismus.”  Died  in  1643. 

See  Hoefer,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Beaussier,  bo'se-V,  (Louis  Andr£,)  an  able  naval 
officer,  was  a nephew  of  Louis  Joseph,  noticed  below. 
Died  in  1789. 

Beaussier  de  Lille,  bo'se-i'deh  141,  (Louis  Joseph,) 
a French  naval  officer,  born  at  Toulon  in  1700;  died 
in  1765. 

Beautemps-Beaupre,  bo'tSN'  bo'pRi',  (Charles 
Franqois,)  a celebrated  French  hydrographer,  born 
near  Sainte-Menehould  in  1766.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  account  of  D’En- 
trecasteaux’s voyage  in  1791,  an  “Atlas  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,”  and  “ General  Hydrographic  Chart.”  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1814,  chief  hydrographer  and  keeper  of  the 
marine  depot,  and  was  a member  of  the  French  Institute 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G fine  rale.” 

Beauteville,  de,  deh  bot'vH',  (Jean  Louis  Dubuis- 
son — duTm-e's^N',  Bishop  of  Alais,  born  at  Beauteville, 
in  France,  in  1708;  died  in  1775.  < 

Beauvais,  bo'vV,  (Charles  Nicolas  Dauphin,)  a 
French  engraver,  son  of  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  about  1 720. 

Beauvais,  (Charles  Theodore,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1772,  was  a son  of  Charles  Nicolas 
Beauvais  de  Preaux.  He  served  under  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  He  published,  among  other 
works,  “ The  Official  and  Confidential  Correspondence 
of  Napoleon  with  Foreign  Courts,”  (7  vols.,  1819,)  and 
was  principal  editor  of  the  compilation  entitled  “ Victo- 
ries and  Conquests  of  the  French,”  (“  Victoires  et  Con- 
quetes  des  Francois, ” 28  vols.,  1817.)  Died  in  1830. 

Beauvais,  (Gilles  Francois,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
moralist,  born  in  Brittany  in  1695  ; died  in  1773. 

Beauvais,  (Guillaume,)  a French  antiquary,  born 
at  Dunkirk  in  1698,  wrote  an  “ Abridged  History  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  from  Medals,”  (1767,)  and  other 
works  on  numismatics.  Died  in  1773. 

Beauvais,  (Jacques,)  a French  engraver,  born  about 

1750. 

Beauvais,  (Nicolas  Dauphin,)  a French  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1687,  was  a pupil  of  Gerard  Adrian. 
Hied  in  1763. 

Beauvais,  (Philippe,)  a French  sculptor,  son  of  the 


preceding,  died  in  1781.  His  principal  work  is  a statue 
of  “ Immortality,”  executed  for  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Beauvais,  de,  deh  bo'v.V,  (Bertrand  Pairier,)  a 
French  royalist,  born  at  Chinon  about  1755,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Vendean  war,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
account,  entitled  “View  of  the  War  of  La  Vendee.” 
Died  in  1827. 

See  Billard  de  Veaux,  “ Biographie  des  Personnes  marquantes 
de  la  Chouannerie.” 

Beauvais,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Charles  Marie,)  an 
eloquent  French  prelate,  born  at  Cherbourg  in  1731,  be- 
came Bishop  of  Senez.  He  wrote  a number  of  Funeral 
Orations  and  Sermons.  Died  in  1790. 

See  N.  Maillet,  “£loge  de  Messire  de  Beauvais,”  1807  ; N.  N. 
de  Sambucy,  “Vie  de  Monseigneur  de  Beauvais,”  1842. 

Beauvais,  de,  (R£my,)  a French  Capuchin,  born  about 
1580,  wrote  a burlesque  poem  entitled  “ La  Madeleine.” 

Beauvais  de  Preaux,  bo'vV  deh  piti'o',  (Charles 
Nicolas,)  a French  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Or- 
leans in  1745.  As  a member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  1 792,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Died 
in  1794. 

Beauval,  bo'vtl',  (Jeanne  Olivier  Bourguignon 
— booR/g4n'y6N/,)  a comic  actress,  born  in  Holland 
about  1643,  was  patronized  by  Moliere.  Died  in  1720. 

Beauvallet,  bo'vi'hV,  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a French 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Pithiviers  in  1801. 

Beauvallet,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Havre  in  1749,  studied  under  Pajou.  Among 
his  best  works  are  busts  of  William  Tell  and  Marat. 
Died  in  1828. 

Beauvarlet,  bo'vtR'li',  (Jacques  Firmin,)  a French 
engraver,  born  at  Abbeville  in  1 73 1,  executed  several  prints 
after  Giordano.  Died  in  1793. 

Beauvau,  de,  deh  bo'vo',  (Bertrand,)  a French 
statesman,  born  about  1400,  was  employed  by  Charles 
VII.  in  several  important  negotiations,  and  was  appointed 
royal  chamberlain  in  1435.  Died  in  1474- 

See  S.  de  Sainte-Marthe,  “ Histoire  gilndalogique  de  la  Maison 
de  Beauvau.” 

Beauvau,  de,  (Charles  Juste,)  marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Luneville  in  1720.  He  commanded  the  principal 
attack  at  the  storming  of  Mahon  in  1756,  and  had  a pro- 
minent share  in  the  victory  of  Corbach  in  1760.  In  1789 
he  became  a member  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI. 
Marshal  Beauvau  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
and  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  Died  in  1793. 

See  S.  J.  de  Boufflers,  “£loge  de  M.  de  Beauvau,”  180s. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Charles  Juste  Franqois  Victur- 
nien — vik'tiiR'ne-flN',)  Prince,  son  of  Marc  Etienne, 
noticed  below,  was  born  in  1793.  He  served  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was  created  a senator 
by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Henri,)  Baron,  a French  general, 
served  with  distinction  under  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  campaigns  and  travels,  (1619.) 

Beauvau,  de,  (Henri,)  Marquis,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, wrote  “Memoirs  of  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Bar.”  Died  in  1684. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Louis,)  a French  statesman,  born 
about  1410,  became  grand  seneschal  of  Provence,  and 
chamberlain  of  Rend,  King  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1462. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Antoine,)  Marquis, 
a French  general,  born  in  1710,  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Ypres  in  1744. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Marc,)  Prince  of  Craon,  was  governor 
of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  subsequently  became  Viceroy  of  Tuscany.  He  had 
a high  reputation  for  learning  and  accomplishments. 
Died  in  1754. 

See  MorRri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beauvau,  de,  (Marc  Etienne  Gabriel,)  born  in 
1773,  bore  the  title  of  a prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and 
was  a grandee  of  Spain.  Died  in  1849. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Ren£,)  a distinguished  French  soldier, 
fought  under  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Italy  in  1265,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266. 

Beauvau,  de,  (Ren£  Franqois,)  an  excellent  French 
prelate,  born  in  1664.  Appointed  Bishop  of  Tournay  in 
1707,  he  did  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  during  the  siege  of  that  place  by 
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Prince  Eugene,  and,  after  it  was  captured,  refused  to 
perform  a Te  Deum  for  the  conquerors.  He  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1719.  Died  in  1739. 

See  MorSri.  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beauvilliers,  bd've'yc-i',  (Antoine,)  a noted  French 
gastronome,  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  wrote  “The  Art  of 
Cookery,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1817. 

Beauvilliers,  de,  deh  bo've'ye-4',  (Francois  Hono- 
wvt,)  Duke  of  Saint- Aignan,  born  in  1607,  was  a member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1687. 

Beauvilliers,  de,  (Marie,)  daughter  of  Count  Saint- 
Aignan,  born  in  1574,  was  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  until 
superseded  by  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  after  which  she  be- 
came abbess  of  Montmartre.  Died  in  1656. 

Beauvilliers,  de,  (Paul  Hippolyte,)  Duke  of  Saint- 
Aignan,  born  in  1684,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Literary 
Amusements.”  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Died  in  1776. 

Beauvoir,  de,  deh  bo'vw^R',  (Aim£e  L£ocadie 
Doze,)  a French  dramatic  authoress,  the  wife  of  Edouard, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1823.  She  wrote  several  successful 
dramas,  and  “ Les  Confidences  et  Causeries  de  Made- 
moiselle Mars,”  (3  vols.,  1855.) 

Beauvoir,  de,  (Edouard  Roger,)  a French  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1809. 

Beauvois.  See  Belenvei. 

Beauvois,  de,  (Palisot.)  See  Palisot. 

Beauvollier,  de,  deh  bo'vo'le-i',  (Jean  Valot — 
vi'lo',)  a French  officer,  born  near  Loudun,  served  in  the 
Vendean  army  in  1793,  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by 
the  republicans  at  Mans,  and  executed  InT794. 

Beauvollier,  de,  (Pierre  Louis  Valot,)  a Vendean 
leader,  brother  of  Jean  Valot,  born  near  Loudun  in  1770. 
He  became  marechal-de-camp  after  the  second  restora- 
tion. Died  about  1825. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des Genoraux  Francis.” 

Beauxalmis,  bo'ziFme',  written  also  Beaulxamis, 
(Thomas,)  a French  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of  the  Car- 
melites, born  at  Melun  in  1524.  Died  in  1589. 

Beauzee,  bo'zV,  (Nicolas,)  a French  grammarian 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Verdun  in  1717.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  his  “ Grammaire  Generate, ” (2  vols., 
1767,)  for  which  Maiia  Theresa  bestowed  upon  him  a 
gold  medal,  “ Dictionary  of  Grammar  and  Literature,” 
written  conjointly  with  Marmontel,  and  “ Exposition  of 
the  Historical  Proofs  of  Religion,”  (1747.)  Beauzee  was 
a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Lk  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encyclop£dique  de  la  France.” 

Bea/ver,  written  also  Biever  or  Bever,  (John,) 
known  also  by  the  Latin  names  of  Cas'tor,  Casto'rius, 
Fi'ber,  and  Fibe'rius,  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk 
of  Westminster,  and  lived  about  1330.  He  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  England  from  Brutus  down  to  his  own 
Time.” 

Beaver,  (Philip,)  an  English  naval  officer  of  great 
merit,  born  in  1760,  attempted  in  1792  to  found  a colony 
on  the  island  of  Bulama,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  civilization  among  the  natives. 
Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  colonists  by  sickness, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1 794,  and  published  soon  after 
an  account  of  his  expedition,  entitled  “African  Memo- 
randa,” (1805.)  Died  in  1813. 

See  “ Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Philip  Beaver,”  by  W.  H. 
Smyth,  London,  1839;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and 
November,  1829. 

Beaziano,  M-dd-ze-.Vno,  Beatiano,  M-d-te-i'no,  or 
Beazzano,  bi-it-sil'no,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born_at  Treviso,  lived  about  1550. 

Beaz'ley,  (Samuel,)  an  English  architect  and  littera- 
teur, born  in  Westminster  in  1786.  He  constructed  a 
number  of  theatres  in  England  and  Dublin,  and  wrote 
upwards  of  a hundred  dramas,  also  novels  entitled  “ The 
Oxonians”  and  “The  Roue.”  Died  in  1851. 

Beazzano.  Sec  Beaziano. 

Bebel,  ba'lxjl,  (Balthasar,)  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1632,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote 
“ Antiquitates  Ecclesiai,”  (3  vols.,  1669.)  Died  in  1686. 

Bebel,  ILat.  Bebe'lius,]  (Heinrich,)  a German 
scholar  and  litterateur , born  in  Suabia,  became  in  1497 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen,  and  wrote  “ Face- 


tiae,” and  other  Latin  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Died 
about  1516. 

See  G.  W.  Zapp,  “ H.  Bebel  nach  semem  Leben  und  seiueo 
Schriften,”  1802. 

Bebenburg,  von,  fon  ba'b^n-b<5C>RG',  (Ludolf,)  a 
German  professor  of  canon  law,  became  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg about  1340. 

Bebootoff  or  Bebutoff,  bi-boo-tofF,  (Vasili  Osi- 
povitch,)  Prince,  a Russian  commander,  born  in  1792, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Caucasian  campaigns  of 
1828-29,  and  became  lieutenant-general  in  1843. 

Becan,  ba'kin,  [LaL  Goiu/phius  Becca'ncs.KJohn,) 
a Flemish  physician,  whose  original  name  was  Van  Gokp, 
born  in  Brabant  in  1518;  died  in  1572. 

See  Morhof,  “Polyhistor.” 

Becan,  (Martin,)  a Flemish  Jesuit  and  writer,  born 
in  Brabant  about  1 550,  was  successively  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Mentz,  Wurzburg,  and  Vienna.,  and  confessor  to 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Died  in  1624. 

See  “Scriptores  Societatis  Jesu.” 

Becan,  (William,)  a Flemish  poet  and  Jesuit,  born 
at  Ypres  in  1608;  died  in  1683. 

Beccadelli,  (Antonio.)  See  Panormita. 

Beccadelli,  bek-ki-del'lee,  or  Beccatelli,  b£k-ka- 
tel'lee,  (Luigi,)  an  able  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1502.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “Life 
of  Cardinal  Pole,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin, 
(1563,)  and  a “Life  of  Petrarch.  He  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa  about  1555.  Died  at  Prato  in  1572. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Beccafumi,  bSk-ki-foo'mee,  (Domenico,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  born  at  Sienna  about  14S0, 
was  originally  named  Mecherino.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  his  “ Saint  Sebastian,”  in  the  Borghese  palace, 
and  the  designs  of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  cathedra] 
of  Sienna.  He  was  also  a wood-engraver,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  art  of  casting  bronze.  Died  at  Genoa  in  1549. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  die  Painters,  Sculptors,”  etc. 

Beccara,  bSk-ka'ra,  or  Bechara,  bi-ki'ra,  (Camil- 
lo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Placentia,  lived  about  155a 

Beccari,  bek'ki-ree,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara  about  1540,  was  the  author  of  a pas- 
toral comedy  entitled  “The  Sacrifice,”  (“II  Sacrifizio,") 
said  to  have  been  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  written, 
and  to  have  been  the  model  of  Tasso’s  “ Aminta.”  Died 
in  1590. 

See  GingueniS,  “ Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Beccari,  (Giacomo  Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician and  savant,  born  at  Bologna  in  16S2.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Morgagni  and  other  eminent  men, 
whom  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Academy  of  the  “ In- 
quieti,”  (the  “Restless,”)  which  was  changed  or  devel- 
oped by  Count  Marsigli  into  the  Institute  of  Sciences  and 
Arts  in  1711.  Beccari  was  soon  after  appointed  professor 
of  physics  in  that  institution,  and  in  1750  succeeded  Baz 
zano  as  president,  having  previously  been  elected  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  several  scientific 
treatises.  Died  in  1 766. 

See  MazzI'Chki.i.i,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Beccaria,  bok-k.Vree'.'t,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  scholat 
and  poet,  born  at  Verona,  lived  about  1470. 

Beccaria,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  savant  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Mondovi  in  1716,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1748  professor  of  experimental  physics  at 
Turin.  He  published  a treatise  on  “ Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial Electricity,”  (1753,)  and  “ Letters  on  Electricity,” 
(1758.)  He  contributed  several  articles  to  the  “Trans- 
actions” of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  17S1. 

See  A.  Tana,  “filogc  de  J.  It.  Beccaria,”  Turin,  17S1  ;G.  A.  F.  G. 
Landi,  “ Memorie  stonche  intomo  a gli  Studj  G.  It.  Beccaria,”  1783. 

Beccaria,  di,  de  bdk-ki-rec'i,  (Cesare  Bonesana,) 
Marquis,  an  eminent  philosophical  and  political  writer, 
born  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1738.  He 
early  became  familiar  with  the  works  of  Hclvctius  and 
Montesquieu,  and  the  latter  exercised  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  direction  of  his  studies,  lie  published  in 
1762  a work  “On  the  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  in  the 
State  of  Milan,  and  their  Remedies.”  In  1764  he  brought 
out  his  “Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,”  (“Irat- 
tatodei  Delitti  e dclle  Pene,”)  which  was  most  favourably 
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received,  and  at  once  established  the  author’s  reputation. 
“ Never,”  says  a French  writer,  “ did  so  small  abook  pro- 
duce such  great  effects.”  It  was  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe,  including  modern  Greek, 
and  went  through  six  editions  in  less  than  two  years. 
Voltaire,  regarding  it  as  the  code  of  humanity,  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  it ; and  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  caused 
it  to  be  transcribed  into  her  new  code.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  Count  Firmian,  he  had,  in  1764,  assisted  in  found- 
ing a periodical  called  “ 11  Caffe,”  on  the  plan  of  Addison’s 
“ Spectator.”  In  1768  Beccaria  accepted  the  chair  of  pub- 
lic economy  created  for  him  at  Milan  by  Count  Firmian. 
Died  at  Milan  in  November,  1793. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri,”  vol.  iii.;  Ugoni, 
‘‘Della  Letteratura  Itafiana,”  1820-22;  C.  P.  Villa,  “Vita  del  Mar- 
chese  C.  Beccaria,”  1821 ; Pietro  Custodi,  “Vita  di  C.  Beccaria;” 
“ Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

Beccaruzzi,  bSk-ki-root'see,  (Francesco  da  Cone- 
gliano — da  ko-nil-yVno,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  about 
1490  at  Conegliano,  was  a pupil  of  Pordenone. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Beccatelli,  bgk-kii-tel'lee,  (Giovanni  Francesco,) 
an  Italian  musician  and  writer  on  music;  died  in  1734. 

Beccatelli,  (Luigi.)  See  Beccadelli. 

Becchio,  bek'ke-o,  [Lat.  Bec'ciuus,]  (Guglielmo,) 
Bishop  of  Fiesole,  was  anajtive  of  Florence.  Died  in  1480. 

Beccold.  See  John  of  Leyden. 

Bec-Crespin,  du,  dii  Wk'kRtls'piN',  (Jean,)  a French 
theologian,  born  about  1540,  became  Bishop  of  Saint- 
Malo.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Great  Tamerlane, 
taken  from  the  Monuments  of  the  Arabs,”  (1602.) 

See  “Gallia  Christiana.” 

Beccuci,  bSk-koo'chee,  (Domenico  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian writer,  bom  at  Florence  in  1730;  died  in  1800. 

Beccuti,  bek-koo'tee,  or  Beccuci,  bek-koo'chee, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  burlesque  poet,  surnamed  il 
Coppetta,  born  at  Perugia  in  1509 ; died  in  1553. 

Bec-de-Lievre,  bSk'deh'le-ivR',  (Anne  Chris- 
tophe,)  a French  royalist,  served  under  Conde  against 
the  republicans,  and  was  killed  at  Oudan  in  1795. 

Becelli,  bi-chel'lee,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Verona  in  1683,  wrote  a number 
of  dramas,  and  an  essay  “On  Modern  Poetry,”  (1732.) 
Died  in  1750. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Becerra,  bi-thSr'rJ,  (Domingo,)  a Spanish  priest, 
bom  at  Seville,  published  a “Treatise  on  Customs,” 
(“Tratado  dos  Costumbres,”  1589.) 

Becerra,  (Fernando,)  a Spanish  friar,  born  about 
1580,  wrote  several  religious  works. 

Becerra,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  architect,  born  about 
1545,  built  in  Spanish  America  the  cathedral  of  Lima, 
the  church  at  Cuzco,  and  other  public  edifices. 

Becerra,  (Gasparo,)  an  eminent  Spanish  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  born  at  Baeza  about  1520,  studied 
at  Rome  under  Michael  Angelo,  and  afterwards  worked 
for  Philip  II.  His  master-piece  is  a statue  of  the  Virgin, 
at  Madrid.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Becerril,  M-thSr-r&l',  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  artist, 
noted  for  his  skilful  sculpture  in  silver,  born  about  1550. 

Becerril,  (Francisco,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  an  artist  and  silversmith.  Died  in  1573. 

See  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 


the  storming  of  Vienna,  and  Becher  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  (1848.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becher,  bSic'er,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a German  che- 
mist, bom  at  Speyer  about  1630.  He  was  successively 
professor  of  medicine  at  Mentz,  aulic  councillor  at  Vi- 
enna, and  chief  physician  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but 
did  not  remain  long  in  any  place.  He  was  fond  of  specu- 
lation, and  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  connect  by  a 
theory  the  scattered  facts  of  chemistry.  Plis  theory  was 
the  basis  of  that  perfected  by  Stahl.  The  most  import- 
ant of  his  numerous  works  is  his  “ Physica  Subterranea,” 
(1669.)  Died  in  London  about  1684 ; some  say  in  1682. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie;”  Urban  G.  Bucher, 
“Muster  eines  niitzlichen  Gelehrten  in  der  Person  J.  J.  Bechers,” 
1722. 

Becher,  (Siegfried,)  a German  statistician,  born  at 
Plan,  in  Bohemia,  in  1806.  He  published  a treatise 
“ On  the  Austrian  Monetary  System  from  1524  to  1838,” 
and  “Population  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  from  1819 
to  1843.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becherer,  b§K'er-er,  (Friedrich,)  a German  archi- 
tect, born  at  Spandau  in  1746;  died  in  1823. 

Bechet,  b&'shi',  (Antoine,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Clermont  in  1649;  died  in  1722. 

Bechet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  antiquary  and 
litterateur,  born  near  Salins  in  1759,  wrote  “Historical 
Researches  concerning  the  City  of  Salins.”  Died  in  1830. 

Bechstein,  bSK'stln,  (Johann  Matthias,)  a German 
naturalist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1757.  He 
was  appointed  in  1800  director  of  the  Academy  of  Forest 
Science  at  Dreissigacker.  He  published  the  “Natural 
History  of  Germany,”  “Insectology  of  the  Forest,” 
“ Forest  and  Hunting  Science  in  all  its  Departments,” 
(5  vols.,  1818,)  “Natural  History  of  Cage-Birds,”  (1840,) 
and  other  works.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  forest 
science.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bechstein,  (Ludwig,)  a German  litterateur,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  near  Meiningen  in  1801.  Pie 
wrote  a number  of  poems  and  tales,  among  which  is 
“Deutsches  Mahrchenbuch,”  (1848.) 

Bechtold,  beiUtolt,  (Johann,)  a German  artist,  lived 
in  Nuremberg  about  1584.  He  coloured  many  of  the 
engravings  of  Albert  Diirer. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Becichemi,  bk-che-ka'mee,  (Marino,)  born  at  S”cu- 
tari,  in  Turkey,  about  1468,  became  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  successively  at  Venice,  Brescia,  and  Padua. 
Died  in  1526. 

Becius,  ba'se-us,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  Socinian  theologian, 
born  in  1622 ; died  about  1700. 

Beck,  (Cave,)  an  English  clergyman,  published  “ The 
Universal  Character  by  which  all  Nations  may  under- 
stand one  another’s  Conceptions,”  (1657.) 

Beck,  b§k,  (Christian  Daniel,)  a German  historian 
and  philologist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1757.  He  became  in 
1 785  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  native  city,  and 
filled  other  important  offices.  Pie  published  valuable 
editions  of  Euripides,  Pindar,  Apollonius,  and  other 
classics,  and  wrote  a “Universal  History  of  the  World,” 
(1787-1806.)  Died  in  1832. 

See  Carl  F.  A.  Nobbe,  “Vita  C.  D.  Beckii,”  1837. 


Bechada,  bi'shi'di',  (Gr£coire,)  a French  poet, 
born  about  1090,  wrote  “ The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem,” 
(not  extant.) 

Bechard,  bi'shtR',  (P’erdinand,)  a French  political 
writer,  born  at  Nimcs  in  1799.  Pie  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  “ Essay  on  Administrative  Centraliza- 
tion,” (2  vols.,  1837.) 

Bechaud,  b.Vshr/,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Befort  in  1770,  was  killed  at  Orthez  in  1814. 

Beche,  de  la.  See  De  la  Beche. 

Becher,  bgn'er,  (Alfred  Julius,)  of  German  extrac- 
tion, was  born  at  Manchester,  in  England,  in  1804.  lie 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  was  subse- 
quently professor  of  music  at  the  Hague.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  edited  “The  Radi- 
cal,” a democratic  journal,  which  was  suppressed  alter 


Beck,  (David.)  See  Beek. 

Beck,  (David,)  a German  organ-builder,  resided  at 
Halberstadt  about  1 790.  Plis  greatest  work  is  the  organ 
in  the  cathedral  of  Groningen. 

Beck,  (Dominicus,)  a German  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  near  Ulm  in  1732;  died  in  1791. 

Beck,  (Franz,)  a German  musician,  born  in  1731, 
composed  a number  of  symphonies  and  a “ Stabat  Mater.” 
Died  in  1809. 

Beck,  (George,)  born  in  England  about  1749,  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy at  Woolwich  in  1776,  and  emigrated  in  1795  to 
America.  Pie  translated  Anacreon,  and  a large  part  of 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil.  Died  in  1812. 

Beck,  (Heinrich,)  a German  comedian  and  comic 
writer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1760;  died  in  1803. 
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Beck,  bfilc,  (Jakob  Christoph,)  a Swiss  historian, 
born  at  Bale  in  1712  ; died  about  1770. 

Beck,  (Johann  J.,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1684,  became  professor  of  law  at  Altdorf.  Died 
in  >744-  , „ . 

Beck,  (Johann  Ludwig  Wilhelm,)  son  of  Chris- 
tian Daniel,  noticed  above,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1786,  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Konigsberg  in  1812.  He  wrote 
“Corpus  Juris  Civilis,”  and  other  legal  works. 

Beck,  bek,  (John,)  Baron  of,  a distinguished  soldier, 
fought  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Netherlands  from  1640  to  1648,  and  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Beck,  (John  Brodhead,)  an  eminent  physician,  born 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1 794,  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1813,  and  in  1826  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1851,  he  was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  same  institution.  He  was  author  of  “ Infant  Thera- 
peutics,” {1849,)  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  T. 
R.  Beck,  in  the  authorship  of  their  great  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861. 

Beck,  bek,  (Karl,)  a Hungarian  poet,  born  at  Baja 
in  1817,  wrote  “The  Poet  Traveller,”  (1838,)  “Silent 
Songs,”  (“  Stille  Lieder,”)  and  other  lyrics. 

Beck,  (Karl  Joseph,)  a German  surgeon,  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden  in  1794,  published  a “ Manual  of  Ocular 
Medicine,”  (1824,)  and  other  medical-treatises.  Died  in 
1838. 

See  C.  H.  Baumgaertner,  “ Gedachtnissrede  auf  Dr.  C.  J.  Beck,” 
1839- 

Beck,  (Lewis  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
at  Schenectady  about  1798,  was  a brother  of  John  B. 
Beck,  noticed  above.  He  graduated  in  1817,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1830,  and  mineralogist  of  the 
survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1836.  In  1840  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Albany.  He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  chemistry, 
botany,  eta  His  valuable  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of 
New  York  was  published  by  the  State  in  1842.  Died 
in  1853. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1861. 

Beck,  (Matthias  Friedrich,  ) a German  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  born  in  Suabia  in  1649;  died  in  1701. 

Beck,  (Michael,)  a German  theologian  and  scholar, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1653,  became  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1712. 

Beck,  (Theodric  Romeyn — ro'mln',)  M.D.,  an 
American  medical  writer,  born  at  Schenectady,  New  Y 01k, 
in  1791.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1807,  prac- 
tised at  Albany  until  1817,  and  then  became  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  which  he  directed  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  Fairfield  Medical  College.  He 
obtained  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  about  1840.  His  principal  work  is  “ Elements 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,”  (1823,  10th  edition,  2 vols., 
1850,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  November,  1S55. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography,”  1S61. 

Becke,  von  der,  fon  der  bck'keh,  (Johann  Karl,) 
a German  jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Iserlohn  in  1750. 
Died  in  1830. 

Becker,  (Balthasar.)  See  Bekker. 

Becker,  bek'ker,  (Ciiristiane  Amalie  Luise,)  a 
celebrated  German  actress,  born  in  1777,  is  the  subject 
of  Goethe’s  poem  of  “ Euphrosyne.”  Her  personations 
of  Schiller’s  and  Lessing’s  dramatic  characters  were 
eulogized  in  the  highest  terms  by  Wieland  and  other 
eminent  critics.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  died  about  1796,  leaving  a daughter,  the  present 
Madame  Werner. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Convcrsations-Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (Daniel,)  a German  physician,  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1594; 
died  in  1655. 

Becker,  (Daniel,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1627,  was  dean  of  the  faculty  in  his  native 
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city.  He  died  in  1C70,  leaving  a son  named  Daniel 
Christopher,  also  a physician. 

Becker,  (Ferdinand,)  canon  of  Paderborn,  was  bom 
at  Grcvenstein  in  1740.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a time 
in  the  convent  of  Paderborn  for  having  written  works 
containing  heresies.  Died  in  1810. 

Becker,  (Ferdinand  Wilhelm,)  son  of  Karl  Fer- 
dinand, noticed  below,  bom  at  Iioxter  in  1805.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort-on -the- Main,  and  subsequently  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1829  he.settled  as  a physician  at  Berlin. 
He  published  a valuable  treatise  “On  Cholera,”  and  a 
Latin  essay  “ On  the  Historical  Explanation  of  Medi- 
cine.” Died  in  1834. 

Becker,  (Gottfried  Wilhelm,)  a German  physi- 
cian and  litterateur , born  at  Leipsic  in  1778.  He  pub- 
lished sketches  of  travel,  and  other  works,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  Cooper’s  novels,  and  “ My  Prisons”  (“  Le 
mie  Prigioni”)  of  Silvio  Pellico,  into  German. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (James,)  a skilful  German  painter  of  genre 
and  landscapes,  born  near  Worms  in  1810. 

Becker,  (Johann,)  a German  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1770;  died  about  1840. 

Becker,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German  patriot,  born 
at  Frankenthal  in  1809.  Being  compelled  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Sonderbund.  In  conjunction  with  Esse- 
len,  he  published  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  of  May, 
1849,  in  Southern  Germany.” 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Becker,  (Julius,)  a German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Freiberg  in  1811.  He  published  a treat- 
ise “ On  the  Science  of  Harmony,”  and  composed  an 
opera  entitled  “ The  Siege  of  Belgrade.” 

Becker,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a German  scholar,  bom 
in  the  electorate  of  Treves  in  1775.  He  published  a 
“ Complete  German  Grammar,”  “ Organism  of  the  Ger- 
man Language,”  (1841.)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1849. 

Becker,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  a German  organist, 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1804,  was  a son  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm, 
noticed  above.  He  wrote  a “ Systematic  and  Chrono- 
logical Exposition  of  Musical  Literature,”  (1S36,)  and 
other  works. 

Becker,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  historian,  bom 
at  Berlin  in  1777,  wrote  a very  popular  “History  of  the 
World  for  Children  and  Teachers,”  (9  vols.,  1S01.)  Five 
volumes  were  subsequently  added  to  it  by  Woltmann, 
Menzel,  and  Locbell.  Died  in  1S06. 

Bec'ker  or  Bajert-Becker,  [Fr.  pron.  bizhaik' 
bYkaiR',1  (Leonard  Nicolas,)  Comte  de  Mons,  a French 
general,  born  at  Obernheim  in  1770.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz. 
Died  in  1S40. 

Becker,  (Nikolaus,)  a German  poet,  bom  at  Geilen- 
kirchen  in  1816,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a very 
popular  national  song  beginning,  “ They  shall  not  have 
it,  the  free  German  Rhine  !”  (“  Siesollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
den  freien  deutschen  Rhein!”)  It  was  written  in  1840, 
in  response  to  a proposed  annexation  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  to  France.  Died  in  1S45. 

See  Brockhaus,  " Convcrsations-Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (Philitp  Christoph,)  a German  engraver 
of  seals  and  medals,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1674.  He  was 
patronized  by  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  and 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  Died  in  1742. 

Becker,  (Philipp  Jakob,)  a German  painter,  born  at 
Pforzheim  in  1763,  studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael 
Mengs.  Died  in  1829. 

Becker,  (Rudolf  Zacharias,)  a popular  German 
writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1752,  published  a number  of 
moral  and  educational  works  for  the  lower  classes.  One 
of  these,  entitled  “Instructive  Tales  of  Joy  and  Sorrow 
in  the  Village  of  Mildheim,”  (1787,)  was  so  popular  that 
more  than  half  a million  copies  of  it  were  soon  printed 
in  German  and  other  languages.  Died  in  1822. 

Sec  Brockhaus,  “Convcrsations-Lexikon.” 

Becker,  (Wilhelm  Adolf,)  a son  of  Wilhelm  Gott- 
lieb, noticed  below,  born  at  Dresden  in  1796,  published 
a “Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,”  (1S43,)  anc*  ot*,er 
works.  Died  in  1846. 
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Becker,  (Wilhelm  Gottlieb,)  a German  writer  on 
antiquities  and  horticulture,  born  at  Kalenberg  in  1753, 
published  “ Augusteum,  or  Description  of  the  Antique 
Monuments  of  Dresden,”  (3  vols.,  1805,)  and  “ Manual 
for  Amateurs  of  Gardens,”  (1 795-99-)  Died  at  Dresden 
in  1813. 

Beckerath,  de,  deh  bgk'keh-rit',  (Hermann,)  a 
Prussian  statesman  and  financier,  born  at  Crefeld  in 
1801.  He  was  a deputy  in  1848  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  Frankfort,  where  he  sitjed  with  the  liberal  con- 
servative party,  and  the  same  year  became  minister  of 
finance  in  the  ministry  of  the  empire.  He  resigned 
both  offices  in  1849. 

Beck'et,  (Thomas  A,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  London  in  1117.  He  became  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  about  1154,  and  chancellor  of  England  in 
1158.  According  to  Hume,  the  chancellor  in  that  age  kept 
the  great  seal,  acted  as  secretary  of  state,  and  was  a kind 
of  prime  minister.  Becket  lived  in  splendid  style,  per- 
formed the  part  of  a courtier,  and  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions exposed  his  person  in  battle  in  Normandy,  whither 
he  had  followed  the  king.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  the  influence  of  Henry  II.  in  1 162,  after 
which  he  totally  altered  his  demeanour  and  affected  in 
his  person  the  greatest  austerity.  He  determined  to 
resist  the  projects  which  Henry  had  formed  to  limit  or 
diminish  the  ecclesiastical  power.  After  a contest  with 
the  king  in  relation  to  the  “ Constitutions  of  Clarendon,” 
Becket  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  escaped  to  France, 
(1164.)  Supported  by  the  pope,  he  excommunicated 
Henry’s  ministers,  suspended  the  spiritual  thunder  over 
Henry  himself,  and  persisted  in  his  course  with  the  ut- 
most obstinacy.  In  1170  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  office  without  resigning  any  of  those 
pretensions  which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  contest. 
The  haughty  prelate  continued  to  defy  the  authority  of 
the  king,  and  excommunicated  two  bishops  for  their  com- 
pliance with  Henry’s  will.  Not  long  after  (December 
29,  1 1 70)  he  was  assassinated  by  four  barons,  servants 
of  Henry.  Becket  was  the  first  Saxon  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  after  the  Norman  conquest.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a martyr  not  only  by  the  devoted  adherents 
of  the  church,  but  by  thousands  of  patriotic  Saxons,  who 
beheld  in  him  the  champion  of  their  race  against  Nor- 
man tyranny.  He  was  canonized  by  the  pope  in  1172, 
and  his  shrine  at  Canterbury  became  the  resort  of  myriads 
of  pilgrims. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. ; Macaulay, 
“History  of  England,”  vol.  1.;  Canda,  “Vie  de  Saint  Thomas 
Becket,”  1615;  Bataille,  “Vie  de  Saint  Thomas  Becket,”  1S43; 
Robert,  “Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  Becket,”  1844;  Giles,  “Life 
and  Letters  of  Thomas  4 Becket,”  London , 2 vols.,  1846;  James  C. 
Robertson,  “Biography  of  Thomas  Becket,”  1859;  Immanuel 
Bekkek,  “Lcben  des  heiligen  Thomas  von  Canterbury,”  1838;  W. 
F.  Hook,  “ Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xii. 

Becket,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon  and  writer 
on  surgery,  was  born  at  Abingdon  in  1684 ; died  in  1738. 

Beck'ett,  (Isaac,)  one  of  the  earliest  English  mezzo- 
tint engravers,  born  in  Kent  in  1653.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  of  Lady  Williams. 

See  Walpole’s  “Anecdotes  of  Painting.” 

Beck'ford,  (William,)  born  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1690,  rose  through  several  offices  to  be  lord  mayor  of 
London.  Died  in  1770. 

Beckford,  (William,)  a celebrated  English  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1760.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  the  estate  of  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  and  large 
estates  in  Jamaica,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  published  “ Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary 
1’ainters,”  which  is  characterized  by  a critic  in  the  “Lon- 
don Quarterly”  as  “ a series  of  sharp  and  brilliant  satires 
on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.”  His  romance  of 
“Vathck”  came  out  in  1784.  This  work,  written  in 
elegant  French,  was  commended  in  the  highest  terms  by 
Lord  Byron,  who  says,  “As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Ras- 
selas  must  bow  before  it;  his  Happy  Valley  will  not 
bear  a comparison  with  the  Hall  of  Ebbs.”  An  able 
writer  in  the  “London  Quarterly”  observes,  however, 
that  “its  inspiration  is  too  often  such  as  might  have  been 
inhaled  in  the  Hall  of  Ebbs.”  Having  visited  Portugal 
'n  *794>  he  built  a splendid  mansion  near  Cintra,  alluded 


toby  Byron  in  “ Chikle  Harold,”  canto  i.  In  1796  he 
began  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  upon  which  he  ex- 
pended enormous  sums,  and  filled  it  with  the  rarest  and 
most  costly  works  of  art.  This  magnificent  establishment 
was  sold  in  1822,  and  Beckford  built  another  palace  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  In  1834  he  brought  out  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  “ Italy,  with  Sketches  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,”  which  are  ranked  by  an  English  critic 
“ among  the  most  elegant  productions  of  modem  litera- 
ture.” Died  in  1844. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March  and  June,  1834. 

Beck'ing-ham,  (Charles,)  an  English  dramatist, 
born  in  London,  wrote,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
tragedies  of  “ Scipio  Africanus,”  and  “ Henry  IV.  of 
France.”  Died  in  1730. 

See  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

BeckTng-ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  prelate  and  di- 
plomatist, born  about  1385,  was  tutor  to  Henry  VI.,  under 
whom  he  became  successively  secretary  of  state,  lord 
privy  seal,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1432  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  charged  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  France.  Died  in  1465. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Beckmann,  bSk'm&n,  (Friedrich,)  a popular  Ger- 
man comedian,  born  at  Breslau  in  1803,  acted  at  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  at  Vienna. 

Beckmann,  (Johann,)  a German  naturalist  and  agri- 
cultural writer,  born  at  Ploya  in  1 739.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  natural  history  at  the  Protestant 
Gymnasium  of  Saint  Petersburg  in  1763,  and  in  1770 
professor  of  economy  at  Gottingen,  where  he  lectured 
forty  years  or  more.  Pie  wrote,  among  other  works, 
“Principles  of  Rural  Economy  in  Germany,”  (1769,) 
and  “ Contribution  to  the  Plistory  of  Inventions,”  (“  Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschichte  der  Erfindungen,”  5 vols.,  1786- 
1805.)  DiediniSu. 

See  G.  Heyne,  “Meraoria  Joan.  Beckmanni,”  1811 ; “London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1816. 

Beckmann,  (Johann  Friedrich  Gottlieb,)  born 
in  1737,  was  organist  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  and  one  of  the 
most  skilful  pianists  of  his  time.  Died  in  1792. 

Beck'with,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  general,  born 
in  1753,  became  successively  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
(1797,)  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  (1804,)  and  com- 
mander of  the  South  American  forces  in  1808.  He  sub- 
sequently took  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  from  the 
French.  Died  in  1823. 

Beckwith,  (John  Charles,)  an  English  general  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  1790.  He  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  lost  a leg  at  Waterloo,  1815. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Waldenses,  and  opened  many  schools  in  Piedmont, 
where  he  died  in  1862. 

Beckx,  (Peter  John,)  a well-known  Jesuit,  now 
superior  of  the  order.  He  was  born  in  Belgium  in  1795. 
His  “ Month  of  May,”  a work  of  which  many  editions 
have  been  issued,  has  been  translated  into  several  other 
languages. 

Bdclard,  (Pierre  Augustin,)  a French  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Angers  in  1785.  He  published 
‘•Elements  of  General  Anatomy,"  (1823.)  Died  in 
Paris  in  1825. 

Becmann,  bSk'man,  (Gustav  Bernard  and  Otto 
David  Heinrich,)  brothers,  and  German  jurists,  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  in  1720  and  1722,  were 
professors  of  law  at  Gottingen.  The  first-named  died 
in  1783,  the  latter  in  1784. 

Becmann,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a German  geo- 
grapher and  historian,  born  at  Zerbst  in  1641,  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  of  history  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Died  in  1717. 

Sec  “ Monumentum  Becmannianum,  hoc  est  Vita  et  Scripta  J.  C. 
Bccmanni,”  1719. 

Becceur,  beh-kuR',  (Charles,)  a French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  in  Paris  in  1807. 

Be'cpn  or  Bea'con,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English 
divine,  and  one  of  the  early  Protestant  reformers,  born 
in  Kent  about  1512.  He  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  works  against  popery.  Fronde 
calls  him  “the  large-minded  Becon.”  Died  in  1570. 


See  Froudk,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  v.  chap.  xxvm. 
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Becquerel,  b&k'rSl',  (Alexandre  Edmond,)  a natu- 
ral philosopher,  son  of  Antoine  Cesar,  born  in  Paris  in 
March,  1820.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by  researches 
on  electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics,  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated m the  labours  of  his  father.  He  ascertained  that 
oxygen  gas  has  a magnetic  power,  and  discovered  a chlo- 
ride of  silver  capable  of  receiving  and  preserving  the 
coloured  impressions  of  light.  In  conjunction  with  his 
father,  he  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Terrestrial  Physics  and 
Meteorology,”  (1847.)  In  1853  he  became  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Becquerel,  (Antoine  C£sar,)  a French  savant,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  discoveries  in  electro-chemistry,  was 
born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  in  Loiret,  in  March,  1788. 
He  studied  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  served  in  the  army 
as  an  officer  of  engineers  from  1810  to  1815,  and  then 
retired,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  electricity.  Among  the  results  of  his  early  re- 
searches were  the  refutation  of  Volta’s  theory  of  contact, 
and  the  construction  of  the  first  pile  with  a constant 
current.  He  obtained  by  slow  electric  action  the  metals 
aluminum,  silicium,  glucium,  etc.,  and  invented  a method 
of  electrotyping,  (coloration  ilectrique  stir  or  et  argent. ) H e 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829,  and 
received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  1837  for  various  memoirs  on  electricity.  Among 
his  works  are  a “Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism,” (7  vols.,  1834-40,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Electro- 
Chemistry.”  He  afterwards  became  professeur-admi- 
nistrateur  in  the  Museum  of  Natural- History.  He  has 
presented  more  than  a hundred  memoirs  to  the  Institute. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Giindrale Qu£rard,  “ La  France 
Litteraire.” 

Becquerel,  (Louis  Alfred,)  a physician,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1814.  He  wrote  several 
able  professional  treatises,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  hospital  of  Sainte-Perrine  in  1851. 

Becquet,  bYki',  (Antoine,)  a learned  French  monk 
of  the  order  of  the  Celestines,  bom  in  Paris  in  1654,  WTOte 
several  bibliographical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1730. 

Becri-  (or  Bekri-)  Mustafa,  b&k'ree  mus'ta-fa,  a 
favourite  of  the  sultan  Amurath  IV.,  lived  about  1630. 

Bectoz,de,deh  bgk'to',(CLAUDiNE,)  alearned  French 
lady,  born  near  Grenoble  about  1480,  was  surnamed  the 
Scholastic  Sister.  She  was  abbess  of  the  convent  of 
Saint-Honorat,  in  Provence.  Died  in  1547. 

See  Hilarion  de  Coste,  “Filoges  des  Femmes  illustres.” 

Beczkowski,  betch-kov'skee,  (Johann  Franz,)  a 
Bohemian  historian,  born  at  Deutschbrod  in  1658. 

Beda,  beh'di',  (Noel,)  a French  theologian,  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Avranches,  was  noted  for  the  bitterness 
and  violence  of  his  controversial  writings.  He  published 
a work  against  Erasmus,  which  the  latter  pronounced  a 
“ repertory  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  lies, 
two  hundred  and  ten  calumnies,  and  forty-seven  blas- 
phemies.” Died  in  1536. 

See  Mokhri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bedaffa,  van,  vSn  bi-dif'fi,  or  Bedaff,  be-dif', 
(Antony,)  a skilful  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1787  ; died  in  1829. 

Beddevole,  bSd'vol',  (Dominique,)  a native  of  Ge- 
neva, in  Switzerland,  became  physician  to  William  III. 
of  England.  Died  about  1692. 

Beddevole,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1697,  made  a French  translation  of  Giannone’s  “Civil 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,”  (1742.)  Died  about 
1760. 

Sec  Senehier,  “ Histoirc  litteraire  de  Genive.” 

Bed'doea,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physician 
and  chemist,  born  at  Shiffnal,  in  Shropshire,  in  1760. 
He  studied  in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  attained 
great  proficiency  in  Latin  and  other  languages.  He  also 
received  instruction  in  medicine  from  Dr.  Cullen  of  Ed- 
inburgh. About  1787  he  was  appointed  reader  in  che- 
mistry to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  resigned  this 
office  about  1792  because  his  liberal  political  opinions 
did  not  accord  with  those  that  prevailed  at  Oxford.  He 
married  a younger  sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  In  1798 
he  established  at  Bristol  a Pneumatic  Institution  in  order 
to  experiment  on  the  cure  of  disease  by  the  respiration 


of  gases,  and  employed  Humphry  Davy — then  a young 
aspirant  for  fame — as  his  assistant.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  a “ Popular  Essay 
on  Consumption,”  (1799,)  and  “Ilygeia,  or  Essays  Mo- 
ral and  Medical,”  (3  vols.,  1802.)  “ He  was  a remark- 
able man,”  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  “admirably  fitted 
to  promote  inquiry,  better  than  to  conduct  it”  Died  in 
December,  1808. 

See  E.  Stock,  “Life  of  Beddoes.”  1811. 

Beddoes,  (Thomas  Lovf.ll,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1803,  was  a poet,  and  an  eccentric  character.  In 
1822  he  produced  “The  Bride’s  Tragedy,”  a remarkable 
poem.  “ With  all  its  extravagancies,”  savs  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  “it  shows  far  more  than  glimpses  of  a true 
poetical  genius,”  (vol.  xiv.)  His  favourite  sciences  were 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  studied  in  Germany. 
He  died  at  Bale  in  1849,  in  consequence  of  a scratch  he 
received  while  dissecting  at  Frankfort  A volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  after  his  death. 

Bede,  beed,  [Lat.  Be' da,]  surnamed  the  Venerable, 
an  English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  illustrious  for 
his  learning  and  virtues,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham about  673,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  ordained  priest 
His  writings  include  treatises  on  astronomy,  mathema- 
tics, grammar,  and  music,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  his  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation,” 
(“  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum.”)  This  work, 
upon  which  he  was  employed  many  years,  was  completed 
about  734,  and  first  printed  about  1474.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred.  His  severe  applica- 
tion to  study  brought  on  a consumption,  of  which  he  died, 
about  735.  It  is  related  that  on  the  night  of  his  death 
he  continued  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  a translation  of 
some  work,  probably  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  asked  the  scribe  how  many  chapters 
remained.  “ Only  one,”  he  replied ; “ but  you  are  too 
weak  to  dictate.”  “ No,”  said  Bede ; “take  your  pen 
and  write  quickly.”  After  some  time  the  scribe  said, 
“ Master,  it  is  finished  to  which  Bede  replied,  “ Thou 
hast  said  truly,  consummatum  est,”  (it  is  finished  ;)  and, 
having  repeated  a short  prayer,  he  expired. 

See  Gehle,  “De  Beda  Venerabilis  Vita  et  Sariptis:”  Cave, 
“ Historia  Literaria J.  A.  Giles,  “ Life  of  Bede,”  prefixed  to  his 
complete  works,  12  vols.  8vo,  1844. 

Bede,  (Cuthbert.)  See  Bradley,  (Edward.) 

Bedeau,  beh-do',  (Marie  Alphonse,)  a French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Nantes  in  1S04.  He  served  in  Algeria  ten 
years,  (1836-46,)  and  became  a general  of  division  in  1S44. 
Holding  a high  command  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  1848,  he  favoured  the  republicans,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1S49.  Died  1S63. 

Bede  de  la  Gormandiere,  bi'di'  deh  li  goR'mSN'- 
de-aiR',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist,  bom  at  Angers,  lived 
about  1620.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a treatise 
“ On  the  Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church.” 

Be-dell',  (Gregory Townsend,)  D.D.,  a distinguished 
Episcopal  clergyman,  born  on  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
in  1793.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1S11. 
For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was  rector  of 
Saint  Andrew’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1834.  Dr.  Bedell  was  greatly  admired  as  a pulpit  orator. 
He  was  author  of  “Ezekiel’s  Vision,”  "Onward,  or 
Christian  Progression,”  “ Renunciation,”  two  volumes  of 
published  sermons,  and  other  religious  works. 

Be-dell',  (William,)  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
born  in  Essex  in  1570.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  ambassador  to  Venice,  as  his  chaplain  about 
1604,  and,  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  acquired  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  known  as  Father 
Paul.  Having  become  thoroughly  versed  in  Italian,  he 
translated  into  that  language  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  provost  ol 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (1627,)  and  created  Bishop  ot 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  (1629.)  He  effected  a great'  re- 
formation among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  made 
numerous  converts  from  the  Catholics.  He  caused  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and 
Leo  in  praise  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  translated  into 
Irish.  Died  in  1642. 

.See  Burnet,  “ Life  of  Bedell,”  1685 ; H.  J.  Monck  Mason,"  Life 
of  W.  Bedell,”  .842. 
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Bedene,  b&'d&n',  or  Bidene,  be'ditn',  (Vital,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Pezenas,  lived  about  1610. 

Bed'fr-ic,  (Henri,)  surnamed  de  Bury,  an  English 
monk,  born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s,  lived  about  1380. 
He  wrote  sermons  and  other  religious  works  in  Latin. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bed'ford,  (Arthur,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1668,  wrote  a number  of  treatises 
against  the  stage  and  the  corrupt  dramatic  literature  of 
the  time,  also  a work  entitled  “The  Great  Abuses  of 
Music,”  (1711.)  Died  in  1745. 

Bedford,  Duke  of.  See  Russell. 

Bedford,  ( Russell,)  first  Earl  of.  He  attended 

Henry  VIII.  in  his  expedition  against  France,  was 
knighted  in  1522  for  his  services,  and  created  Lord  Rus- 
sell in  1539.  He  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  died  in  1555,  leaving  the  title  to  his  son  Francis. 

Bed'fprd,  (Gunning  S.,)  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  Baltimore  in  1811,  was  professor  of  mid- 
wifery, etc.  in  the  University  of  New  York.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  midwifery,  a volume  of  clinical  lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1870. 

Bedford,  (Hilkiah,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1663,  was  fined  and  imprisoned  on  a charge  of 
having  written  the  work  entitled  “ Hereditary  Right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  asserted,”  of  which  it  is  believed 
George  Harbin  was  the  author.  Died  in  1724. 

Bedford,  (John  Plantagenet,)  Duke  of,  the  third 
son  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  Mary  Bohun,  was 
born  about  1390.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
1414  or  1415,  and  commanded  the  army  in  England 
during  the  absence  of  his  brother  Henry  V.  in  France. 
By  the  will  of  Henry  V.,  who  died  in  1422,  he  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  France,  part  of  which  had  recently 
been  conquered  by  the  English.  In  the  same  year  the  Par- 
liament appointed  him  “protector”  of  England  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  is  described  by  Hume 
as  “ the  most  accomplished  prince  of  his  age ; whose 
experience,  prudence,  and  valour  qualified  him  for  his 
high  office.”  Having  taken  command  of  the  army  in 
person,  he  gained  victories  over  the  French  at  Verneuil 
(1424)  and  other  places  ; but  his  victorious  progress  was 
effectually  arrested  by  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans  in  1429. 
It  appears  that  he  was  not  supported  and  reinforced  by 
the  English  Parliament  or  the  chief  ministers.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  Died  at  Rouen  in  1435. 

See  Hume’s  “ History  of  England” 

Bedford,  (John  Russell,)  sixth  Duke  of,  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  distinguished  as  a patron  of  fine  arts,  was 
born  in  1766.  He  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  was  noted  for  his  libe- 
rality and  public  spirit.  He  was  the  father  of  Lord  John 
(Earl)  Russell.  Died  in  1839. 

Bedford,  (Thomas,)  son  of  Hilkiah,  was  the  author 
of  a “ Historical  Catechism,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1773. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bedford,  (William  Russell,)  fourth  Earl  and  first 
Duke  of.  He  was  a member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  met  in  1640,  and  was  a general  in  the  army  of  the 
Parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  (1642.)  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  about  1694.  Died  in  1700.  He 
was  the  father  of  Admiral  Lord  Russell. 

Bedinelli,  di,  de  bi-de-nel'lee,  (Francesco  di  Pao- 
lo,) an  Italian  surgeon  and  medical  writer,  who  resided 
at  Fano  about  1760. 

Bed'in-ger,  (George  M.,)  an  officer  in  the  American 
army  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
representative  from  that  State  in  Congress  from  1803  to 
1807. 

BedToe,  (William,)  a notorious  English  adventurer, 
who  was  rewarded  with  ^500  for  his  pretended  revela- 
tion of  the  popish  plot,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey.  Died  in  1 680. 

See  Hume’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  vi. 

Bedmar,  de,  di  bSd-maR',  (Alfonso  de  la  Cueva — 
di  li  kwa'vi,)  a Spanish  marquis,  born  in  1572.  Having 
been  sent  by  Philip  III.  as  ambassador  to  Venice  in 
1607,  he  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  betray  that  republic 


into  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Bedmar  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  made 
a cardinal  in  1622.  Bedmar’s  conspiracy  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  plot  of  Otway’s  “ Venice  Preserved.”  Died 
in  1655. 

See  Daru,  “Histoire  de  Venise;”  Saint-Real,  “Conspiration 
contre  Venise.” 

Bddoch,  bYdok',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  magis- 
trate, born  in  the  department  of  Correze  in  1761,  was  a 
representative  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1818.  Died 
in  1837. 

Bedos  de  Celles,  beh'dos'  deh  sSl,  (Dom  Fran- 
gois,)  a learned  French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Caux  in 
1706,  wrote  “Practical  Gnomonics,  or  the  Art  of  Draw- 
ing Solar  Dials,”  an  excellent  work.  Died  in  1779. 

Bedouin,  beh-dw&N',  (Samson,)  a French  monk  of 
the  abbey  de  la  Couture,  near  Mans,  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  dramas,  satires,  and  songs.  Died  about  1563. 

Bedoyere.  See  La  B^doy&re. 

Bedriaga,  bSd-re-3.'gS,  (Maria  E.,)  a Russian  lady, 
born  at  Tver  in  1794,  was  the  author  of  several  tales,  etc. 
Died  in  1830. 

Beduschi,  bi-doos'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1576,  was  a pupil  of  Antonio  Campi. 

Bed'well,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  Ori- 
ental scholar,  born  about  1562,  had  a share  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  published  under  James  I.  Died 
in  1632. 

Bee,  (Bernard  E.,)  a South  Carolinian  general,  born 
at  Charleston,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845.  He 
became  a captain  in  1855,  and  fought  against  the  Union 
at  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  killed,  July  21,  1861. 

Bee'cher,  (Catherine  E.,)  an  American  authoress, 
a daughter  of  Dr.  Lymryi  Beecher,  was  bom  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1800.  She  was  principal  of  a 
female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  from  1822  to 
1832.  She  published,  besides  other  works,  “Domestic 
Service,”  a “Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,”  “Physi- 
ology and  Calisthenics,”  (1856,)  and  “Common  Sense 
applied  to  Religion,”  (1857.) 

Beecher,  (Rev.  Charles,)  an  American  writer,  son 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1815.  He  published  “Pen-Pictures  of  the  Bible,” 
(1855,)  and  several  other  works. 

Beecher,  (Edward,)  an  American  clergyman,  a son 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  was  born  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1822,  became  a tutor  in  that  institution 
in  1825,  and  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  in 
1826.  He  was  president  of  Illinois  College  from  1831 
to  1844,  and  pastor  of  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston,  from 
1846  to  1856.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Conflict  of 
Ages,”  (1854.) 

Beecher,  (Harriet.)  See  Stowe,  (Harriet 
Beecher.) 

Beecher,  (Henry  Ward,)  a distinguished  American 
minister  and  writer,  a son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  no- 
ticed below,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1813.  He  appears  to  have  given  in  child- 
hood but  little  promise  of  future  distinction.  “ He  had,” 
says  Mrs.  Stowe,  “ precisely  the  organization  which  often 
passes  for  dulness  in  boyhood.  He  had  great  deficiency 
in  verbal  memory ; ...  he  was  excessively  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame,  extremely  diffident,  and  with  a power 
of  yearning,  undeveloped  emotion  which  he  neither  un- 
derstood nor  could  express.  ...  In  forecasting  his  horo- 
scope, had  any  one  taken  the  trouble  to  do  it,  the  last 
success  that  ever  would  have  been  predicted  for  him 
would  have  been  that  of  an  orator.”  But  even  while  a 
boy  he  proved  that,  if  he  did  not  inherit  the  eloquence, 
he  inherited  at  least  something  of  the  controversial  abil- 
ity, of  his  father.  “A  forward  school -boy  among  the  elder 
scholars  had  got  hold  of  Paine’s  ‘Age  of  Reason,’  and 
was  flourishing  largely  among  the  boys  with  objections 
to  the  Bible.  Henry  privately  looked  up  Watson’s 
‘Apology,’  studied  up  the  subject,  and  challenged  a de- 
bate with  the  big  boy,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious 
by  the  acclamation  of  his  school-fellows.”  This  occurred 
when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old.  He  manifested  at 
this  period  little  inclination  for  severe  study,  but  had 
conceived  a passionate  desire  to  go  to  sea.  His  father 
adroitly  used  this  desire  to  induce  him  to  commence  a 
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(Course  of  mathematics  with  a view  to  qualify  himself  to 
(become  a naval  officer.  lie  applied  himself  energetic- 
.ally  to  his  new  studies,  “ with  his  face  to  the  navy,  and 
Nelson  as  his  beau  ideal.”  But  not  long  afterwards 
there  occurred  in  that  section  of  the  country  a religious 
•“  revival,”  and  young  Beecher,  with  many  others,  was 
powerfully  impressed.  The  result  was  that  the  naval 
scheme  was  abandoned,  and  his  thoughts  were  directed 
■to  the  pulpit  as  his  natural  and  proper  sphere.  After 
going  through  the  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Am- 
herst College,  where  he  graduated  in  1834;  and  soon 
after  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary, under  the  direction  of  his  father.  (See  Beecher, 
JLyman.)  He  began  his  ministerial  course  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  but  removed  soon  after  to  Indianapolis. 
In  1847  he  became  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church  (of 
orthodox  -Congregationalists)  in  Brooklyn,  near  New 
York.  Here  he  has  gathered  around  him  the  largest  con- 
gregation, it  is  said,  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  most  popular  writers  and  most  successful  lecturers 
in  America.  His  success  as  a public  speaker  is  due  not 
so  much  to  what  is  popularly  termed  eloquence,  as  to  an 
unfailing  flow  of  racy  and  original  thought,  which,  though 
often  enlivened  with  flashes  of  quaint  humour,  is  not 
without  an  under-current  of  deep  moral  and  spiritual 
earnestness.  In  1850  Mr.  Beecher  published  a volume 
of  “Lectures  to  Young  Men,”  and  in  1858  “Life 
Thoughts.”  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  “ The 
Independent,”  a weekly  leligious  paper  published  in 
New  York.  The  articles  which  he  furnished  to  the 
paper  were  signed  with  an  asterisk.  A volume  of  these 
contributions  was  published  in  1855  with  the  title  o 
“ Star  Papers ; ” and  a second  series  of  the  same 
appeared  in  1858.  In  1874  he  was  the  defendant  in  an 
action  by  one  Mr.  Tilton  for  the  alleged  seduction  of 
Mrs.  Tilton.  This  was  a cause  celebre,  and  the  trial 
lasted  for  six  months,  the  jury  ultimately  being  unable 
to  agree.  In  1878  Mr.  Beecher  announced  his  disbelief 
in  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  in  18*2  he  lor- 
mally  withdrew  from  the  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches. 

Beecher,  (Lyman,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
preacher  and  theologian,  born  at  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  12th  of  October,  1775.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1797,  and  studied  theology  under  Presi- 
dent Dwight.  After  he  had  preached  several  years  at 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  he  became  in  1810  minister 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
He  was  a popular  pulpit  orator,  and  acquired  great  influ- 
ence in  the  religious  world.  About  1826  he  removed 
from  Litchfield  to  Boston,  in  order  to  uphold  the  ancient 
(orthodox)  faith  against  the  influence  of  the  Unitarians. 
He  was  installed  as  minister  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston.  His  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  defec- 
tion from  the  orthodox  church  are  said  to  have  been 
very  successful.  In  1832  he  became  president  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  and  minister  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  an 
active  and  earnest  promoter  of  temperance  and  other 
moral  enterprises,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  his  character.  lie  quitted  Cincinnati 
about  1842,  after  which  he  resided  for  many  years  in  Bos- 
ton. He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “Views  in  Theol- 
ogy,” and  “ Skepticism.”  His  sermons  on  Temperance 
have  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages.  His  collected  works 
were  published  under  his  direction,  in  Boston,  in  three 
volumes.  About  1856  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  died  in  January,  1863.  Dr.  Beecher  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, and  had  thirteen  children,  several  of  whom  became 
distinguished  as  writers  or  ministers.  Died  in  1863. 

See  his  “Autobiography  and  Corres|>ondeiice,”  edited  by  hi*  son, 
Chari.ks  Beecher,  2 vols. , 1864. 

Beecher,  (Thomas  K.,)  a son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
noticed  above,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  February 
10,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Illinois  College  (Jacksonville, 
Illinois)  in  1843.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  has  had  the 
pastoral  charge  of  a Congregational  church  at  Elmira,  in 
(he  State  of  New  York.  He  is  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a zealous  philanthropist.  He  considers  it  to  be  es- 
pecially his  duty  to  discourage  the  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
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and  to  promote  a liberal  and  fraternal  feeling  among 
the  various  Christian  churches. 

Bee'chey,  (Frederick  VViu.iam,)  an  English  navi- 
gator and  naturalist,  son  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  men- 
tioned below,  was  born  in  London  in  1796.  In  1818  he 
sailed  with  Franklin  on  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  and  in 
1819  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  tne  Polar  re- 
ions. He  was  charged  in  1821,  in  conjunction  with  his 
rother,  H.  W.  Beechey,  to  make  a survey  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1825  he  sailed,  as  commander  of  the 
Blossom,  on  another  Arctic  expedition,  reached  71°  23' 
north  latitude,  and  returned  in  1828.  He  had  discovered 
in  1827  two  harbours  southeast  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  he  named  Port  Clarence  and  Port  Grantic-y.  He 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1854.  He  pub- 
lished in  1828  “ Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  explore 
the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward,  " 
and  in  1831  a “Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and 
Behring’s  Strait,”  which  was  followed  by  two  volumes 
treating  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  voyage.  Died 
in  November,  1856. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  1831 ; “ Edinburgh  Review” 
for  March,  1831. 

Beechey,  (Sir  William,)  a distinguished  English 
portrait-painter,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1753.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1793,  and 
was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Among  his  principal  paintings  was  one  of  George  III. 
on  horseback  ; he  also  painted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Lord  Nelson,  and  John  Kemble.  He  became  a Royal 
Academician  in  1797.  Died  in  1839. 

Beeck,  bak,  (Johann  Martin,)  a German  Protest- 
ant theologian,  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1665  ; died  in  1727. 

Beek,  bak,  (David,)  a celebrated  Dutch  portrait- 
painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1621,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  Van  Dyck.  He  was  appointed  by 
Charles  I.  of  England  teacher  of  drawing  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  and  was  subsequently  pa- 
tronized by  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  charged  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  per- 
sons of  Europe.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vie  des  Peiutres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Beekkerk,  bak'kgRk,  (Hermann  Walter,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1 756  ; died  in  1 796. 

Beeldemaker,  bal'deh-mfi'ker,  or  Beeldemaken, 
bal'deh-mi'ken,  (Franciscus,)  a Dutch  historical  paint- 
er, son  of  Jan,  noticed  below,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1669. 

Beeldemaker,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1636,  was  distinguished  for  his  hunting-scenes 
and  animals.  Died  in  1736. 

See  Descamps,  “Vie  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Beer,  baR,  (Cornelis,)  a Flemish  painter,  worked  in 
Spain  about  1630-50. 

Beer,  baR,  (Georg  Joseph,)  a German  physician  and 
oculist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1763.  He  invented  several 
surgical  instruments,  and  wrote  “ Practical  Observations 
on  the  Cataract,”  (1 791,)  “ Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica,”  (3 
vols.,  1799,)  and  other  valuable  works.  Died  in  1821. 

Beer,  (Jakob  Meyer.)  See  Meyerbeer. 

Beer,  Balir,  or  Baekr,  Mr,  (Joseph,)  a German  musi- 
cian, born  at  Griinwald,  in  Bohemia,  in  1744  ; died  in  1S1 1. 

See  Sprengel,  “Geschichte  der  Median.” 

Beer,  (Martin,)  a German  philosopher  and  geogra- 
pher, born  at  Nuremberg  in  1617.  He  wrote  various 
works.  Died  in  1692. 

See  Johann  Fabricius,  “Memoria  M.  Beerii,”  1693. 

Beer,  (Michael,)  a German  dramatic  writer,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  composer  Meyerbeer,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1800.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “ Stru 
cnsce”  and  “ The  Pariah,”  (1826,)  which  are  highly  com 
mended.  Died  at  Munich  in  1833. 

See  Marmier,  “Revue  Germanique,”  1834. 

Beer,  (Wilhelm,)  a German  astronomer,  brother  or 
the  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1797.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Madlcr,  in  whose  astronomical  labours 
lie  was  associated.  They  published  in  1836  a map  of  the 
moon,  which  obtained  the  Lalandc  prize  from  the  French 
Academy.  It  was  followed  in  1837  by  a commentary, 
entitled  “The  Moon  in  its  Cosmic  and  Individual  Rela- 
tions.” Died  in  1850. 
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Beer-Bing,  biR  bing,  (Isaiah,)  a Jewish  scholar,  lived 
about  1810.  He  translated  from  German  into  Hebrew 
the  “ Phaedon”  of  Mendelssohn. 

Beering.  See  Behring. 

Beers,  (Nathan,)  an  American  subaltern  officer,  born 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1777,  and  served  until  1783.  Died  in  1849. 

Beethoven,  van,  vtn  ba'to-ven,  (Ludwig,)  a cele- 
brated composer,  of  Dutch  extraction,  was  born  at  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1770.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Neefe,  whom  he  succeeded  as  organist  at  the  court  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  finish 
his  studies  under  Haydn ; but  Playdn,  who  was  about 
to  depart  to  England,  placed  Beethoven  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Albrechtsberger.  He  settled  in  Vienna  at  an 
early  age,  and  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  extempore 
fantasias.  Desiring  to  offer  homage  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  he  commenced  in  1802  a symphony  for  that 
purpose.  This  master-piece  of  art  and  science,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  artist  is  revealed  in  its  greatest  majesty, 
was  not  finished  until  1804.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
about  to  send  it  to  Napoleon  he  learned  that  he  had 
usurped  imperial  power,  for  which  reason  he  changed  the 
title  of  the  piece  to  “Sinfonia  eroica.”  In  1805  he  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  opera  of  “Leonore”  or  “ Fidelio.” 
He  composed  many  symphonies,  overtures,  cantatas, 
sonatas,  quintets,  quartets,  etc.,  which  attest  the  origin- 
ality and  sublimity  of  his  genius.  In  1809  he  resolved 
to  accept  the  office  of  chapel-master  at  the  court  of  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  but  was  induced  to  remain  at  Vienna  by 
the  promise  of  a pension.  He  was  extremely  reserved 
in  conversation,  and,  having  become  deaf  in  the  prime 
of  life,  avoided  society,  and  fell  into  a habit  of  gloom  and 
distrust  He  was  never  married.  Died  at  Vienna  in 
March,  1827. 

“ His  imagination,”  says  Denne-Baron,  “ required  the 
vast  field  of  the  orchestra  to  display  itself  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. It  is  in  instrumental  music,  especially  in  the  sym- 
phony, the  compass  of  which  he  extended  beyond  the 
scale  laid  down  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  that  Beethoven 
acquired  his  chief  title  to  celebrity.”  In  1831  appeared 
a volume  of  “Beethoven’s  Studies  in  Thorough  Bass, 
Counterpoint,  and  the  Theory  of  Composition.” 

See  Schindler,  “ Biographie  von  L.  van  Beethoven,”  1840,  and 
an  English  version  of  the  same,  by  Moschelks,  2 vols.,  1841 ; F.  We- 
celer  und  F.  Ries,  “ Biographische  Notizien  Uber  L.  van  Beetho- 
ven,” 1838  ; “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  1831. 

Beets,  bats,  (Nikolaas,)  a popular  Dutch  humor- 
ist and  poet,  born  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  His  “ Camera  Obscura,”  a collection  of 
sketches  and  tales,  and  a volume  of  poems  entitled 
“Corn-Flowers,”  (“ Korenbloemen,”)  have  been  very 
favourably  received. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1854. 

Beffa-negrini,  bSf-ffi-ni-gRee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian historical  writer,  born  at  Asola  in  1532 ; died  in  1602. 

Beffara,  (Louis  Franqois,)  a French  litte- 

rateur, born  at  Nonancourt  in  1751,  wrote  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  French  drama.  Died  in  1838. 

Beffroy  de  Beauvoir,  bVfRwd'deh  bb'vwdR',  (Louis 
Etienne,)  born  at  Laon  in  1754,  was  a deputy  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  He  afterwards  became  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Beffroy  de  Reigny,  b^'fRwd'  deh  r&n'ye',  (Louis 
Abel,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  known  by  his  pseudo- 
nym of  “Cousin  Jacques,”  born  at  Laon  in  1757.  He 
was  the  author  of  a popular  comedy  entitled  “ La  petite 
Nanette,”  and  various  other  works.  Died  in  181 1. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bega,  ba'gd,  (Cornelis,)  a Dutch  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Haarlem  about  1620,  was  a pupil  of  Adrian 
van  Ostade,  and  excelled  in  the  same  department  of 
painting.  Among  his  master-pieces  area  “Chemist  in 
his  Laboratory,”  and  a “Company  of  Drinkers.”  Died 
in  1664. 

M See  Nacler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”  Strutt, 

Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Begarelli,  bi-gl-rel'lee,  sometimes  written  Begarilli, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  artist,  born  at  Modena  about  1498, 


was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  modelling  stucco  and  clay 
He  was  intimate  with  Correggio,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  in  his  art.  Died  in  1565. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Begas,  ba'g&s,  (Karl,)  court  painter  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Ber- 
lin, born  at  Heinsberg  in  1794.  He  studied  under  Philip- 
part  at  Bonn,  and  subsequently  in  Paris  under  Gros. 
Among  his  best  historical  pictures  are  “ The  Finding 
of  Moses,”  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  and  “Henry 
IV.  at  the  Chateau  of  Canossa.”  He  also  painted  a 
number  of  excellent  portraits,  including  those  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  Cornelius,  and  Meyerbeer.  Died 
in  1854. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Begat,  beh'gt',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1523,  became  president  of  the 
parliament  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1572. 

Begault,  b&'go',  (Gilles,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  cele- 
brated as  a pulpit  orator,  born  in  1660 ; died  about  1715. 

Begein.  See  Begeyn. 

Beger,  ba'ger,  (Lorenz,)  a German  antiquary,  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1653,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a number  of  treat- 
ises on  numismatics.  Died  in  1705. 

Begeyn,  bi-gin',  (Abraham,)  a Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  1650;  died  about  1710. 

Begh,  bSg,  (Lambert,)  sometimes  called  Le  Begue, 
a French  ecclesiastic,  supposed  to  have  founded  at  Liege, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  religious 
order  of  Beguines,  consisting  of  widows  and  unmarried 
women.  The  foundation  of  this  order  is  ascribed  by 
some  writers  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Died  in  1177. 

See  “L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.” 

Begin,  bi'zhiN',  (Auguste  Emile,)  a French  littlra- 
teur,  born  at  Metz  in  1803.  He  published  a “History 
of  Napoleon,  his  Family,  and  his  Epoch,”  (6  vols.,  1833 
et  seq.) 

Begin,  (Louis  Jacques,)  a French  surgeon  and  writer, 
born  at  Liege  in  1793  ; died  in  1859. 

Begon,  bVgbN',  (Etienne,)  a French  lawyer,  born 
about  1658;  died  in  1726. 

Begon,  (Michel,)  a French  magistrate  and  eminent 
patron  of  science,  born  at  Blois  in  1638,  possessed  a 
choice  collection  of  medals  and  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory. Plumier  named  in  his  honour  the  Begonia,  a genus 
of  South  American  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  and  flowers.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Mor^ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Begon,  (Scipion  Jerome,)  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Brest  in  1681,  became  Bishop  of  Toul.  Died  in  1753. 

Begue  de  Presle,  le,  leh  big  deh  pR§l,  (Achille 
Guillaume,)  a French  physician,  born  near  Orleans 
about  1735.  Pie  translated  from  the  English  some  of 
the  works  of  Monro  and  Lewis,  and  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Bibliotheque  physico-economique.”  He  was  a 
friend  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  last 
days.  Died  in  1807. 

See  “Biographie  Mtidicale.” 

Begue,  Le,  leh  big  or  leh  bSg,  a celebrated  French 
musician  and  composer,  was  organist  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Merry,  in  Paris.  Died  about  1720. 

Beguelin,  de,  deh  big'liN',  (Nicolas,)  a Swiss  phy- 
sician, born  at  Courlary  in  1714,  was  tutor  to  Frederick 
William,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia.  He  subsequently 
became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Died  in  1789. 

Beguignot,  de,  deh  b.Vgin'yo',  (Franqois  BarthiI- 
LEMI.)  Comte,  a French  general,  born  in  1747,  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  1795  ar>d  1 799-  Died  in  1808. 

Beguillet,  bi'ge'y.Y,  (Edme,)  a French  agricultural 
writer;  died  in  1786. 

Begum,  bi'giN',  (Jean,)  a French  chemist,  born  about 
1600,  wrote  “Tyrocinium  Chymicum.” 

Behadar-  (Bahadar-  or  Bahadur-)  Khan,  bc-h.Ydar 
or  bi-hi'dhr  KSn,  (Ala-ed-Deen-Aboo-Saeed,  or 
Ala-ed-Din-Abft-Said,  ll'i-ed-deen'  i'boo  si-eed',) 
last  Sultan  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia,  born  in 
Azerbaijan  in  1302.  Died  in  1335- 

See  Price,  “History  of  Persia.” 

Behadar-  (Bahadar-  or  Bahadur-)  Shah,  second 
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son  of  Aurung-Zeb,  born  about  1642,  was  also  called  the 
Sultan  Moazzem,  (mo-ilz'zem.)  His  brother  Moham- 
med having  died,  Behadar  became  Emperor  of  the  Moguls 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1707.  He  died  in  1712. 

See  Elphinstone,  “History  of  India;”  Fraser,  “History  of 
Nadir  Shah,”  etc. 

Behague.de,  deh  bi'tg',  (Jean  Pierre  Antoine,) 
Comte,  a French  general,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Martinique  in  1792. 

Behaim,  ba'hlm,  written  also  Behem  or  Boehm, 
(Martin,)  an  eminent  navigator  and  geographer,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1436,  is  said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Regio- 
montanus. About  14S0  he  visited  Portugal,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  and  in  1484  was  appointed 
geographer  to  the  African  expedition  of  Diogo  Cam,  in 
which  they  explored  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
river  Gambia  to  the  Congo.  After  his  return  to  Lisbon 
he  was  made  a knight  by  King  John  II.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  the  island  of  FayaL  In  1492  he  made 
a terrestrial  globe,  (still  in  the  possession  of  his  family,) 
which  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  geographical 
science  of  that  time.  He  died  about  1506,  leaving  a num- 
ber of  valuable  maps  and  charts. 

See  “Geschichte  des  Seefohrers  Ritter  Martin  Behaim,”  by  F.  W. 
Ghillany,  1853;  C.  G.  von  Murr,  “ Diplomatische  Geschichte  des 
beriihmten  Ritters  M.  Behaim,”  1778. 

Beham,  ba'hilm,  sometimes  written  Bochem,  (Bar- 
THOLOMAUS,)  a distinguished  German  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  about  1496,  was  a pupil  bf  Albert  Diirer. 
Among  his  master-pieces  in  engraving  are  “Triton  and 
the  Nereids,”  and  “Cleopatra.”  Died  in  1540. 

Beham,  (Hans  Sebald,)  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1500,  was  one  ol  the  best  pupils  of  Albert  Durer. 
His  prints  inelude  engravings  on  copper,  etchings,  and 
woodcuts.  Died  about  1550. 

Behie,  (Armand,)  a Fiench  statesman,  born  in  1809. 
He  was  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public- 
works  from  1863  to  1867,  was  a senator  under  the 
Empire,  and  is  now  a senator  under  the  Republic. 

Behlen,  ba'len,  (Stephan,)  a German  writer,  bom  at 
Fritzlar  in  1784,  published  treatises  on  forest  science  and 
hunting.  Died  in  1847. 

Behm,  bam,  (Ernst  Leopold,)  a German  Protestant 
theological  writer,  born  in  1700  ; died  in  1742. 

Behm,  (Johann,)  a German  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Konigsberg  in  1578,  published,  in  Latin,  a “Chro- 
nology of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.”  Died  in  1648. 

Behm,  (Johann,)  a German  Protestant  writer  on 
theology,  born  in  1687  ; died  at  Konigsberg  in  1753. 

Behm,  (Michael,)  a Protestant  theologian  and  writer, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1612  ; died  in  1650. 

Behmen.  See  Bohme,  (Jakob.) 

Behmer,  ba'mer,  (Friedrich  Ehrenreich,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1721 ; died  in  1776. 

Behn,  bSn,  (Mrs.  Aphra,)  an  English  authoress,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Johnson,  born  about  1640.  She  wrote, 
besides  plays,  a number  of  poems,  tales,  etc.,  remarkable 
for  their  licentiousness.  She  is  alluded  to  by  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Astrea,  which  was  her  pseudonym.  Her 
novel  entitled  “Oroonoko  the  American  Prince”  was 
very  popular.  About  1666  she  was  employed  by  Charles 
II.  as  a secret  agent  at  Antwerp,  and  captivated  several 
lovers,  from  one  of  whom  she  extorted  information  ol 
an  intended  expedition  to  burn  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Cibbkr,  “Lives of  the  English  Poets.” 

Behourt,  beh-ooR',  (Jean,)  a French  grammarian 
and  dramatist,  born  in  Normandy,  lived  about  1600. 

Behr,  baR,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  a German  gene-* 
ral,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1739,  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  Died  in  1831. 

Behr,  (Christoph,)  a German  scholar,  wrote  several 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1704. 

Behr,  (George  Henri,)  a physician,  born  in  Stras- 
burg  in  1708,  was  a pupil  of  Boerhaave.  Died  in  1761. 

Behr,  (Johann  Heinrich  August,)  a German  states- 
man, born  at  Freiberg  in  1793,  became  in  1849  minister 
of  finance  for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Behr,  (Wilhelm  Joseph,)  a German  publicist,  born 
at  Sultzheim  in  1775.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
Wurzburg  in  1799,  and  was  subsequently  twice  elected 
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to  the  Bavarian  Diet,  in  which  he  supported  literal  prin- 
ciples, and  was  punished  by  a long  imprisonment  He 
became  a member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ System  of  Public 
Law,”  (3  vols.,  1810.)  Died  in  1851. 

Behrens,  ba'rens,  (Conrad  Barthold,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1660.  He  wrote  medi- 
cal, scientific,  and  historical  treatises.  Died  in  1736. 

Behrens,  (Georg  Henning,)  a German  physician, 
born  at  Goslar  in  1662.  He  wrote  “ Hercynia  Curiosa,” 
a work  on  the  Hartz  Forest,  (1703.)  Died  in  1712. 

Behrens,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German  traveller, 
published  in  1739  “Visits  to  Southern  Countries.” 

Behrens,  (Michael,)  a German  theologian,  born  at 
Buxtehude,  in  Hanover,  in  1657;  died  in  1728. 

Behrens,  (Rodolf  Augustin,)  a German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Brunswick ; died  in  1747. 

Behring,  ba'ring,  (Vitus,)  a Danish  historian  and 
Latin  poet,  born  in  Jutland  in  1617,  became  historio- 
grapher to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1675. 

See  Baiiaet,  “ Jugements  des  Savanis.” 

Behr'ing,  Beer'ing,  or  Be'ring,  [Dan.  pron.  ba'ring.] 
(Vitus,)  a celebrated  Danish  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  born  in  Jutland  in  1680. 
Having  entered  the  Russian  navy  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Swedes,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1725  commander  of  a scientific  expedition  to 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  he  explored  the  coast  of  Kamt- 
chatka as  far  as  67°  18'  N.  lat.  and  ascertained  that 
Asia  was  not  joined  to  America,  he  returned  to  Russia. 
Appointed  captain-commander  in  1732,  he  set  out  on  a 
second  voyage  in  1741,  and  discovered  a part  of  the  North 
American  coast,  supposed  to  have  been  New  Norfolk. 
Both  he  and  his  crew  being  disabled  by  sickness,  they 
attempted  to  return  to  Kamtchatka,  but  were  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Avatcha,  since  called  Behring’s  Island, 
where  Behring  died  soon  after. 

See  “Nouvelles  D&ouvertes  faites  des  Russes  entre  I’Asie  et 
l’Am^rique,”  Paris,  1781. 

Beidawee  or  Beidfiwi,  (Al,)  il  ba'da'wee',  written 
also  Beidhawi  and  Beidhavi,  (AbdalTah-Ben- 
O'mar,)  a learned  Mussulman  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
born  at  Beda  or  Beida,  in  Farsistan,  was  the  author  of 
a “Universal  Chronology,”  (in  Persian,)  and  a “Com- 
mentary on  the  Koran,”  (in  Arabic.)  The  latter  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Mohammedans. 

Beier,  bl'er,  (Adrian,)  a German  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  at  Jena  in  1634,  was  professor  of  law  in  his 
native  city.  Died  in  1712. 

Beier,  (August.)  See  Beyer. 

Beier,  (Hartmann,)  a Protestant  theologian,  bom  at 
Frankfort-on- the- Main  in  1516,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Luther.  Died  in  1577. 

Beil,  bH,  (Johann  David,)  a German  actor  and  dra- 
matist, born  at  Chemnitz  in  1734 ; died  in  1794. 

Beimiram,  bl'me-r.lm',  (Isaac,)  a Jewish  physician 
of  the  eleventh  century,  was  a contemporary  of  Avicenna. 
He  wrote  several  works. 

Bein,  bln,  (Johann,)  a designer  and  engraver,  bom 
at  Coxweiller  (Bas-Rhin)  in  1789  ; died  in  1S57. 

Beinasclii.  See  Benaschi. 

Beinga-della,  ban'gd  del'la,  the  last  king  of  Pegu, 
who,  after  having  conquered  Ava  in  1752,  was  made  pris- 
oner in  1757  by  the  Bormans,  and  put  to  death  in  1775. 

Beinl  von  Bienenburg,  bin’l  fon  bee'nen-bobRG, 
(Anton,)  a German  physician,  and  professor  of  pathology 
at  Vienna,  born  in  1749.  He  was  physician-in-chief  of 
the  Imperial  armies.  Died  in  1820. 

Beinville, Mn'v61', (Charles  Barth£lf.mi,)  a French 
publicist  and  partisan  of  Richelieu,  wrote  a work  entitled 
“ French  Truths  opposed  to  Spanish  Calumnies.”  Died 
in  1641. 

See  Lelong,  “ Bibliothiquc  historique  de  la  France." 

Beireis,  bi'rls,  (Gottfried  Christoph,)  a German 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Miihlhausen  in  1730.  He 
wrote  on  medicine  and  natural  history.  Died  in  1S09. 

See  J.  P.  Gabler,  “ Narratio  de  Vila  G.  C.  Bcireisii,”  1812. 

Beiscli,  lush,  written  also  Beich,  (Joachim  Franz.)  a 
German  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Suabia 
in  1665.  Died  in  1748. 
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Beisler,  bls'ler,  (Hermann,)  a Bavarian  statesman, 
born  at  Bensheim  in  1790,  filled  several  important  offices 
under  the  government,  and  was  appointed  in  1848  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  but  held  the  office  only  three  months. 

Beissier,  b&'se-A',  (Jacques,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
in  1623,  in  Dauphiny,  attended  Louis  XIV.  in  his  cam- 
paigns. Died  in  1712. 

Beisson,  b&'s6N',  (Franqois  Joseph  Etienne,)  a 
French  engraver,  born  at  Aix  in  1759 ; died  in  1820. 

Beitar.  See  Aben-Beitar. 

Beja,  ba'zhl,  (Luis,)  a Portuguese  theologian  and 
writer,  born  at  Perestrello,  lived  about  1600-50. 

Beja,  de,  di  ba'zhd,  (Frey  Antonio,)  a Portuguese 
priest,  born  in  1493,  wrote  a treatise  against  astrology. 

Bejart,  b&'zhSk',  (Jacques,)  a French  comedian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1622,  was  a friend  of  Moliere,  and  acted  some 
of  the  characters  in  his  plays.  Died  in  1659. 

Bejot,  beh-zho',  (Franqois,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
atMontdidierin  1718,  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  and 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1 787. 

Bek.  See  Beek,  (David.) 

Beke,  (Charles  Tilstone,)  an  English  traveller  and 
writer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  1800,  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Major  Harris  to  Abyssinia  about  1845.  He 
wrote  “Origines  Biblicae,  or  Researches  in  Primeval  His- 
tory,” (1834,)  which  was  severely  criticised  in  Germany 
by  Paulus  and  others  ; “ Essay  on  the  Nile  and  its  Tribu- 
taries,” (1847  ;)  “ On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,”  (1848;)  and  “On  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Languages  of  Abyssinia,”  (1849.) 
Died  in  1874. 

Beketov,  Mk'g-toP,  or  Bek'e-tofP,  (Nikita,)  a 
Russian  administrator,  born  in  1729,  was  governor  of 
Astrachan,  and  a benefactor  to  the  public.  Died  in  1794. 

Bekiesz,  ba'ke-£ss,  (Gaspar,)  a Hungarian  general  in 
the  service  of  Poland,  born  about  1530;  died  in  1579. 

Bekk,  Mk,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a German  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Tryberg,  in  Baden,  in  1800,  became 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1846,  which  position  he  resigned 
after  the  revolution  of  1848. 

Bekker  or  Becker,  Mk'ker,  (Balthasar,)  a Dutch 
theologian,  born  in  Friesland  in  1634,  was  the  author  of 
“ Researches  on  Comets,”  and  “ The  World  Bewitched,” 
(“Betoverde  Weereld,”  1691.)  For  the  latter,  in  which 
he  condemned  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  time 
respecting  sorcery,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  synod,  of  his 
office  as  preacher.  Died  in  1698. 

See  J.  M.  Schwageh,  “ Geschichte  der  Intoleranz,  oder  Leben  und 
Schicksale  des  Dr.  B.  Bekker,”  1780;  “B.  Bekker  in  Franeker,” 
Groningen,  1848. 

Bekker,  (Elizabeth,)  a celebrated  Dutch  novelist 
and  poetess,  born  at  Flushing  in  1 738.  She  was  married 
to  Adrian  Wolff, a Protestant  preacher,  and  after  his  death, 
in  1 777,  resided  with  her  friend  Agatha  Deken,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  she  wrote  her  most  admired  romances, 
among  which  are  the  “ History  of  William  Leevend,” 
and  “History  of  Sara  Burgerhart.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bekker,  Mk'ker,  (Immanuel,)  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  critic,  born  at  Berlin  in  1785.  He  studied 
at  Halle  under  Wolf,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
philology  and  Greek  at  Berlin  about  1807.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  sent  by  that 
body,  in  1817,  to  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  in  deciphering 
the  “ Institutes  of  Gaius,”  discovered  by  Niebuhr.  In 
1814  he  had  published  his  “ Anecdota  Graeca,”  (3  vols.) 
He  produced  good  editions  of  the  following  authors  : 
Plato,  (10  vols.,  1814-21,)  “The  Attic  Orators,”  (7  vols., 
1823,)  Aristotle,  (7  vols.,  1831,)  Thucydides,  (3  vols.,  1821,) 
Aristophanes,  (3  vols.,  1825,)  “ Scholia  for  the  Iliad,”  (3 
vols.,  1827,)  and  Photius,  (2  vols.,  1824.)  Died  in  1871. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bektash,  Bektasch,  or  Bektach.  See  Beygtasii. 

Bel.  See  Belus  and  Baal. 

Bel,  Ml,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1693,  wrote  “ Critical  Letters  on  the  Ma- 
rianne of  Voltaire,”  (1726,)  andother  works.  Dicdin  1738. 

See  QuiSrard,  “ La  France  I.iueraire.” 

Bel,  Ml,  (Karl  Andreas,)  born  at  Prcsburg  in  1717, 
was  a son  of  Matthias,  noticed  below.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1782. 

Bel,  [Lat.  Be'lius,]  (Matthias,)  a Hungarian  theolo- 


gian, historiographer  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  born 
at  Orsova  in  1684.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works, 
in  Latin,  on  Hungarian  history.  Died  in  1749. 

Bel,  le,  leh  Ml,  (Jean,)  a Belgian,  born  about  1305, 
wrote  a chronicle  of  his  own  times,  which  was  recently 
discovered,  and  published  in  1850.  Died  about  1390. 

Be'la  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1059.  Died  in  1063. 

Bela  II.,  the  Blind,  succeeded  Stephen  in  1131. 

Bela  III.  became  King  of  Hungary  in  1 1 74.  Hungary 
was  first  divided  into  counties  in  his  reign.  Died  in  1 196. 

Bela  IV.,  son  of  Andrew  II.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1235.  During  his  reign  the  Moguls  under  Batoo-  (Batu-) 
Khan  ravaged  Hungary  with  fire  and  sword.  Died  in  1270. 

Bela,  de,  di  ba'13,  Caballero,  a Basque  historian, 
born  about  1715,  wrote  a valuable  “History  of  the 
Basques,”  of  which  only  an  extract  has  been  published. 

See  Qu&rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Belfidori  or  Belfidzori,  (Ahmed,)  or,  more  fully, 
Aboo-l-Hassan  -Ahmed  -Ibn  - Y ahya-al-Bel&dori, 
(or  -Balddori,)  i'bcjol  his'san  in'med  Tb’n  yih'hyi  al 
ba-l.Vdo-ree,  an  Arabian  historian  and  poet,  lived  at 
Bagdad  in  the  ninth  century.  He  wrote  a history  of  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  translated  works  from 
the  Pehlevi  into  Arabic.  He  died  in  a hospital  for  the 
insane,  in  892  a.d. 

See  Ibn-Khallikan,  “Biographical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Ci  tine  rale.  ” 

Belair,  beh-htk',  (Alexandre  Pierre  Julienne,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1747,  served  in  the  army 
of  the  North  in  1793,  and  rose  to  be  commander  of  the 
National  Guards.  He  wrote  several  works  on  fortifica- 
tions. Died  in  1819. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Gendraux  Franjais.” 

Belair,  (Charles,)  born  in  Saint  Domingo,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  general  of  brigade  against  the 
French  in  1802  ; but,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
condemned  by  a military  commission  and  shot. 

See  P.  Lacroix,  “Memoiressur  les  Revolutions  de  Saint-Do- 
mingue.” 

Belanger,  beh-18N'zh&',  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1744;  died  in  1818. 

Belbeuf,  de,  deh  Ml'buP,  (Antoine  Louis  Pierre 
Joseph  Godard — go'diiV,)  Marquis,  a French  jurist, 
bom  at  Rouen  in  1791,  became  a senator  in  1852. 

Bel'camp,  van,  (John,)  a Dutch  painter,  who  worked 
in  London.  Died  in  1653. 

Belcari,  de,  di  bel-ka'ree,  (Maffeo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  in  Florence  ; died  in  1454. 

BePcher,  written  also  Belchier,  (Dabridgecourt,) 
an  English  antiquary  and  dramatic  writer.  Died  in  1621. 

Belcher,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  English  naval  officer  and 
explorer,  born  in  1799.  He  sailed  with  Captain  Beechey 
to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1825,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
ship  Sulphur,  made  a voyage  round  the  world.  He 
joined  the  expedition  to  China  in  1841,  and  was  knighted 
in  1843.  In  1852  he  commanded  the  expedition  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  published  a “Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  round  the  World  on  the  Sulphur,”  (1836,) 
and  several  other  woiks.  Died  in  1877. 

Belcher,  (Jonathan,)  one  of  the  royal  governors  in 
America,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1681, 
became  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  from  1730  to  1741,  when  his  enemies  pro- 
cured his  removal.  Repairing  at  once  to  England,  he 
vindicated  his  conduct  before  the  king,  was  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey about  1747.  Died  in  1757. 

Belcher,  (Jonathan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  ir. 
1711.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1760,  and  chief 
justice  in  1761.  Died  in  1776. 

Belchier,  bel'cher  or  bel'chi-er,  (John,)  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  born  in 
Surrey  in  1706,  became  governor  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Died  m 1785. 

Sec  Watt,  “ Bibliotheca  Britannica.” 

Belderbusch,  Ml'der-boosh',  (Kari.  Leopold,) 

; th  as  in  this.  (23T*Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Count,  born  in  1749,  became  a member  of  the  senate 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1810.  Died  in  1826. 

Beldori,  b£l-do'ree,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  about  1615  ; died  in  1696. 

Belelli,  bi-lel'lee,  (Fulgencio,)  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, born  at  Buccino,  in  Naples,  about  1682  ; died  in  1742. 

Belenvei,  de,  deh  bel'6n-vi',  or  Beauvois,  bo'vi', 
(Aimery,)  a French  troubadour.  Died  in  1264. 

Bel'e-sis  or  Bel'e-sys,  a priest  of  Babylon,  joined 
Arbaces  in  overthrowing  the  old  Assyrian  Empire.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Babylon,  about  826  B.C. 

Belestat,  de,  deh  beh-lSs'tS',  (Gardouch,  giR'- 
doosl/,)  Marquis,  a French  writer,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1725  ; died  in  1807. 

Belestat,  de,  (Pierre  Langlois,)  a French  physi- 
cian, who  lived  about  1570,  wrote  on  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Beleze,  beh-liz',  (Guillaume  Louis  Gustave,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1803.  Among 
his  works  is  a “Universal  Dictionary  of  Practical  Life.” 

BeFfour,  (Hugo  James,)  an  English  dramatist  and 
poet,  born  about  1802,  published,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Saint  John  Dorset,  two  dramas,  entitled  “Mon- 
tezuma,” and  “The  Vampyre.”  Died  in  1827. 

Bel'frage,  (Henry,)  minister  at  Falkirk,  in  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1774.  He  published  “Discourses  for  the 
Young,”  (1817,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

See  McKerrow,  “ Life  of  Henry  Belfrage,”  1837. 

Belfredotti,  de,  dibSl-fRi-dot'tee,  (Bocchino,)  sove- 
reign of  Volterra,  in  Italy,  was  put  to  death  as  a traitor 
(1361)  for  attempting  to  sell  his  country  to  the  Pisans. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 

Belgiojoso,  bSl-jo-yo'so,  (Cristina  Trivulzio,) 
Princess  of,  an  Italian  lady,  distinguished  for  her  tal- 
ents and  her  patriotism,  born  at  Milan  in  1808.  About 
1830  she  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Augustin  Thierry,  Mignet,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1848  she  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  Italian  revolution,  and  raised  a battalion  of 
volunteers  at  her  own  expense.  After  the  defeat  of  the  pa- 
triots and  the  confiscation  of  her  property,  she  went  again 
to  Paris,  and  contributed  to  the  “ National.”  Died  1871. 

Bel'gl-us  or  BoFgi-us,  a leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  279  B.c.  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Macedonians, 
in  which  their  king,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  was  killed. 

Belgrado,  bSl-gRi'do,  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Udine  in  1704,  wrote  (in  Latin)  on  mechanics 
and  natural  philosophy.  Died  in  1789. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Belgrand,  b§l'gR&N',  (Claude  Henri,)  a French 
general,  born  in  1748,  commanded  at  the  long  siege  of 
Malta  in  1800.  Died  in  1839. 

Bel-gra'vl-us  or  Bel-lo-gra'vus,  (Richard,)  an 
English  Carmelite  monk  under  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Belhomme,  bSl'om'  or  bi'lom/,  (Dom  Humbert,)  a 
French  Benedictine  friar  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  at 
Bar-le-Duc  in  1653  ; died  in  1727. 

Belhomme,  (Jacques  Etienne,)  a French  physician, 
born  in  Paris  in  1800,  wrote  several  treatises  on  insanity. 

Beli.  See  Bali. 

Belidor,  de,  d&  bk-le-D6R',  (Bernard  Forest,)  a 
distinguished  engineer  and  military  writer,  born  in  Cata- 
loniain  1693,  became  professor  in  the  School  of  Artillery 
at  La  Fire,  in  France.  He  served  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1 742,  and  afterwards  became  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  principal  works  arc 
his  “Hydraulic  Architecture,”  (1737,)  “New  Course  of 
Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  Artillery,”  (1757,)  and  a 
work  on  engineering.  Died  in  1761. 

See  QintKARD,  “La  France  Litt4raire.” 

Beliere,  dela,  deh  15  beh'le-aiR',  (Claude,)  a French 
writer,  was  born  at  Charolles,  and  published,  in  1664, 
“ Physionomie  raisonnee.” 

Beligatti,  bi-le-glt'tce,  (Cassio,)  an  Italian  Capuchin 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Maccrata  in  1708,  resided  as  a 
missionary  in  Thibet  He  published  an  alphabet  of  the 
language  of  Thibet,  and  a Hindostanee  grammar.  Died 
in  1791. 

Sec  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeinc  Encyklopaedic.” 

Belin,  beh-l;\N'  or  bliN,  (Franqois,)  a French  dra- 
matist, born  at  Marseilles  in  1672  ; died  in  1732. 


Belin,  (Jean  Albert,)  a learned  French  writer,  bom 
at  Besan^on  about  1610,  became  Bishop  of  Bellay  in 
1666.  Died  in  1677. 

Belin  de  Ballu,  t^h-li.N'  deh  bi'iii',  (Jacques  Nico- 
las,) a French  scholar,  born  in  Paris  in  1753,  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Kharkov,  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  translated  into  French  the  “Hecuba”  of 
Euripides  and  the  complete  works  of  Lucian,  with  critical 
and  historical  remarks.  He  also  wrote  a “ Critical  His- 
tory of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,” 
(1803.)  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1815. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litleraire.” 

Beling,  ba'ling,  (Oswald,)  a German  poet,  born  at 
Sleswick  in  1625  ; died  at  Cassel  in  1646. 

Bel'ing,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  Catholic,  born  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  in  1613.  He  first  fought  for  the  insur- 
gents in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
royalist  army.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a defence  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  other  works.  He  added  a sixth  book  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  “Arcadia.”  Died  in  1677. 

Belisaire  or  Belisar.  See  Belisarius. 

Bel-I-sa'rl-us,  [Fr.  BUlisaire,  bi'le'zAR';  Ger.  Beli- 
sar, ba/le-ziR',]  a Byzantine  general,  whose  talents  were  of 
the  highest  order,  was  bom  at  Germania,  in  Illyria,  about 
505  a.d.  He  served  in  the  guard  of  Justinian  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  (527,)  and  soon  after  that  event 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Ease 
He  defeated  the  Persians  at  Dara,  in  530,  and  quelled  a 
dangerous  sedition  at  Constantinople  in  532  A.D.  10533 
and  534  he  gained  decisive  victories  over  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  captured  their  king,  Gelimer,  and  destroyed  his 
kingdom.  For  this  service  he  was  honoured  with  a tri- 
umph, and  chosen  sole  consul,  in  535.  Between  535  and 
540  he  was  employed  against  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Italy.  He  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  and  had  nearly  reduced  Italy,  when  he  was  re- 
called in  540  a.d.  He  opposed  with  success  on  the 
eastern  frontier  a Persian  army  under  Cosroes  (or  Khos- 
roo)  in  542,  and  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  was  de- 
graded by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora.  He 
was  fined  and  threatened  with  death,  but  was  pardoned 
on  condition  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  unfaithful 
and  abandoned  wife  Antonina,  who  was  a favourite  of 
Theodora.  In  544  he  renewed  the  war  against  the  Gothic 
king  Totila  in  Italy,  with  a small  army,  which  proved  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  more  numerous 
enemy.  He  returned  to  the  capital  in  548,  and  passed 
about  ten  years  in  inaction.  His  last  service  was  the 
repulse  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  invaded  the  empire  in 
559  a.d.,  after  which  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  or  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  deprived  him  of  command. 

In  563  he  was  falsely  accused  of  a conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  for  which  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. According  to  Gibbon,  his  innocence  was  recog- 
nized before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  565  A.D.  There 
appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  once  current  tra- 
dition or  fiction  that  he  was  deprived  of  sight  and  re- 
duced to  support  himself  by  begging.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a Christian  in  outward  conformity  at  least 
As  a general,  he  was  distinguished  for  presence  of  mind 
and  rapidity  of  movement  He  was  loyal  to  the  em- 
peror, humane  to  the  vanquished,  and  patient  towards 
rivals  who  falsely  accused  him. 

See  “Life  of  Belisarius,”  by  Lord  Mahon,  1S29:  Gibbon,  “De 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Christian  Friedrich  Zel- 
ler, “ Belisarius,”  Tubingen,  1S09  ; C.  L.  Roth,  “ Ucber  Bclisars 
Ungnadc,”  1846;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1S47. 

Belknap,  bil'nap,  (Jeremy,)  an  American  historian 
and  clergyman,  born  in  Boston  in  1 744.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  at  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1767,  and  in  1787  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
preached  about  ten  years.  He  published  a “ History  c ' 
New  Hampshire,”  (3  vols.,  17S4-92,)  “American  Biog- 
raphy,” (2  vols.,  1794-98,)  and  “The  Foresters,”  an 
apologue.  Died  in  1798. 

Sec  a “Life  of  J.  Belknap,”  1847. 

Belknap,  (William  G.,)  an  American  officer,  bom 
at  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1794,  served  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Erie  in  August,  1814,  became  a captain  in  1822, 
and  a major  in  1S42.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Buena 
Vista  in  1847.  Died  in  1852. 
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Bell,  (Andrew,)  the  founder  of  the  monitorial  system 
of  instruction,  also  called  the  Madras  system,  was  born  at 
Saint  Andrew’s,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1752.  He  was  appointed 
in  17S9  chaplain  of  Fort  Saint  George,  at  Madras,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
orphans  of  the  military  asylum.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  published  an  account  of  the  new  method,  and 
soon  after  a school  was  established  upon  this  plan  by 
Joseph  Lancaster.  The  success  of  these  experiments 
caused  the  system  to  be  generally  adopted  in  England 
and  other  countries.  Dr.  Bell  died  in  1832,  leaving  large 
sums  for  the  endowment  of  schools  on  the  Madras  sys- 
tem. (See  Lancaster,  Joseph.) 

See  “ Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,"  by  R.  and  C.  C.  Southey  ; 
‘‘London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1811;  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (Beaupr£,)  an  English  antiquary,  who  be- 
queathed a valuable  collection  of  medals  and  manu- 
scripts to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Died  in  1745. 

Bell,  (Benjamin,)  F.R.S.,  a distinguished  Scottish  sur- 
geon, born  at  Edinburgh,  studied  under  Professor  Monro. 
He  published  a “System  of  Surgery,”  (6  vols.,  1782,) 
and  other  works  of  high  reputation,  which  were  translated 
into  French  and  German.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  physiologist  and  anato- 
mist, born  at  Edinburgh  in  1774,  was  a son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bell.  He  was  a pupil  of  his  brother  John,  noticed 
below.  About  1804  he  became  a resident  of  London, 
where  he  practised  and  lectured  on  surgery.  He  pub- 
lished in  1806  an  “Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression 
in  Painting,”  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  1807  his 
valuable  “System  of  Operative  Surgery.”  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a flourishing  condition  in  1836.  He  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an  operator.  In  1821  he 
announced  an  important  discovery  in  a paper  on  the 
“ Nervous  System,”  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  He 
discovered  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  distinct  from 
the  nerves  of  motion ; that  the  former,  arising  from  the 
posterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  convey  sensation 
from  the  body  to  the  brain ; and  that  the  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  column  convey  the  mandates  of 
the  will  to  the  members,  and  are  essential  to  voluntary 
motion.  This  has  been  pronounced  the  most  important 
discovery  in  physiology  since  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  Harvey.  In  1824  he  published  “An  Ex- 
position of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body,”  and  was  appointed  to  the  senior  chair 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons. He  was  knighted  on  the  accession  of  William 
I V.,  (1830,)  and  accepted  a chair  of  surgery  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1836.  He  died  in  Worcestershire, 
on  a journey  to  London,  in  April,  1842. 

Among  his  works  are  “Illustrations  of  the  Great 
Operations  of  Surgery:  Trepan,  Hernia,  Amputation, 
Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy,”  (1821,)  “The  Hand,  its 
Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design,” 
(one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  1833,)  and  an  im- 
proved edition  of  his  “Anatomy  of  Expression,”  with 
illustrations  drawn  by  himself,  (1844.) 

See  A.  Shaw,  “Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
in  the  Nervous  System,”  1837;  “Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1843, 
vol.  lxxii. , AmiIdbb  Pichot,  “SurC.  Bell,  Paris,  1846;  Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement.) 

Bell,  (Currer.)  See  Bront£. 

Bell,  (George  Joseph,)  an  eminent  Scottish  jurist, 
born  near  Edinburgh  in  1770.  He  published  “Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,”  (1810,)  which  soon 
passed  through  six  editions.  Its  rare  merit  procured 
for  him  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
He  also  wrote  “ Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  and 
other  standard  treatises  on  law.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Scottish  law  at  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1843. 

Bell,  (Henry,)  a Scottish  engineer  and  mechanician, 
born  in  Linlithgowshire  in  1767.  He  constructed  in 
18 1 1 a steamboat,  which  he  launched  on  the  Clyde  in 
1812,  four  years  after  Fulton’s  first  experiment  on  the 
Hudson,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant. 
He  died  in  1830,  and  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  near  Bowling. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Bell,  (Henry  Glasford,)  editor  of  the  “ Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal  ” in  1830,  wrote  a “ Life  of  Mary  Queen 
ot  Scots,”  and  a collection  of  poems.  He  died  in  1874. 

Bell,  (Henry  H.,)  an  American  rear-admiral,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  entered  the  navy  in  1823.  He  was  ap- 
pointed fleet-captain  to  Farragut  in  April,  1862.  He 
commanded  a division  of  the  fleet  in  the  great  battle 
with  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  April  18-25  of  that 
year.  On  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  he  took  down, 
in  the  midst  of  an  angry  mob,  the  flag  of  the  disunion- 
ists  from  the  custom-house.  During  the  absence  of 
Farragut  in  1863,  he  commanded  the  Western  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
in  January,  1868. 

Bell,  (James,)  born  at  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  in  1769, 
published  a “ System  of  Popular  and  Scientific  Geogra- 
phy,” (6  vols.)  Died  in  1833. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (John,)  sometimes  called  Bell  of  Antermony, 
from  his  residence,  a Scottish  traveller,  born  in  1691.  In 
1714  he  visited  Saint  Petersburg,  and  in  1715  was  ap- 
pointed by  Peter  the  Great  surgeon  and  physician  to  the 
expedition  then  preparing  for  Persia.  He  subsequently 
travelled  in  Siberia,  China,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
1737  was  sent  by  the  Russian  government  on  a mission 
to  Constantinople.  He  died  in  Scotland  in  1780.  His 
works  had  been  published  in  1763,  under  the  title  of 
“Travels  from  Saint  Petersburg  to  various  Parts  of 
Asia they  are  highly  interesting,  particularly  the  por- 
tion relating  to  China. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (John,)  an  English  printer,  born  in  1746,  pub- 
lished fine  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  other  English 
poets.  Died  in  1831. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  English  artillery  officer,  born  in  1747, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  “gun  proof”  and  several  other 
military  machines,  for  which  he  obtained  a silver  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Died  in  1798. 

Bell,  (John,)  a distinguished  British  surgeon,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1763,  was  a brother  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  He  began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Edinburgh  about  1790,  in  a theatre  built  for  himself, 
and  practised  surgery  with  great  success.  In  1 793  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  a “ System  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,”  (4  vols.,  1793-1804.)  He  was  an 
eloquent  lecturer,  a powerful  writer  in  controversy,  and 
one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of  his  time.  His  other 
principal  works  are  “ Discourses  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Wounds,”  (2  vols.,  1793-95,)  “Principles  of 
Surgery,”  (3  vols.,  1801,)  and  “Observations  on  Italy,” 
(1825.)  Having  visited  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
he  died  at  Rome  in  April,  1820.  “ His  picturesque  de- 

scriptions of  the  country  are  fresh  and  delightful  land- 
scapes, while  his  remarks  on  the  pictorial  and  sculptured 
treasures  of  Italy  are  replete  with  feeling  and  judgment.” 
(“  London  Literary  Gazette.”) 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bell,  (John,)  M.D.,  a physician  and  medical  writer, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1796,  emigrated  in  1810  to  America. 
He  was  for  several  years  lecturer  on  the  institutes  of 
medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute,  and 
afterwards  became  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  American  statesman,  born  near 
Nashville  in  1797,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1816.  He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in 
1827,  and  was  re-elected  six  times  between  that  year  and 
1841.  He  opposed  Calhoun’s  project  of  nullification, 
and  supported  General  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1832,  but  protested  against  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
acquired  distinction  as  a debater,  and  was  a constant  ad- 
vocate of  a protective  tariff,  and  of  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbours.  About  1833  he  separated  from  the 
Democratic  party  and  joined  the  Whigs,  who  elected 
him  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1834, 
when  James  K.  Polk  was  his  competitor.  I11  1836'he 
advocated  the  election  of  Hugh  L.  White  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  returned  to  Congress  by  the  voters  of 
the  district  which  contains  Nashville  and  the  Hermitage, 
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(General  Jackson’s  residence.)  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  by  President  Harrison  in  1841,  but  he  re- 
signed in  September  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of 
Tyler’s  defection  from  the  Whig  party.  Having  passed 
about  six  years  in  retirement,  he  was  elected  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Tennessee  in  1847.  He  favoured 
the  compromise  measures  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1850,  and  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854. 
In  1S53  he  was  re-elected  a Senator  for  six  years.  In 
1S60  a National  Convention  of  a party  styling  itself  the 
Constitutional  Union  Party  nominated  Mr.  Bell  for  Pre- 
sident and  Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President,  with  a 
brief  “platform,”  which  insisted  only  on  “The  Consti- 
tution, the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws.” 
He  received  thirty-nine  electoral  votes,  cast  by  the  States 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Died  in  1869. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  m Norfolk  in 
1800.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Eagle-Slayer,” 
(1837,)  “Una  and  the  Lion,”  “Dorothea,”  (1841,)  and 
“The  Babes  in  the  Wood.”  He  has  also  produced  sta- 
tues of  the  “ Madonna  and  Child,”  “Andromeda,”  and 
other  scriptural  and  classical  subjects. 

Bell,  (Luther  V.,)  an  American  physician,  born  at 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1806.  He  became,  in  1837, 
superintendent  of  the  McLean  Insane  Asylum  at  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts.  Died  in  1862. 

Bell,  (Robert,)  a distinguished  .journalist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1800. 
Having  removed  to  London,  he  became  a contributor  to 
the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  “The  Atlas,”  and  Lard- 
ner’s  “Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.”  In  conjunction  with  Bul- 
wer  and  Lardner,  he  founded,  in  1840,  “The  Monthly 
Chronicle.”  He  also  published  a “History  of  Russia,” 
(3  vols.,  1836-38,)  “ Lives  of  the  English  Poets,”  (2  vols., 

1 839,)  “Outlines  of  China,”  (1845,)  a “Life  of  George 
Canning,”  (1846,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  London 
in  April,  1867. 

Bell,  (Samuel,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1770.  He  was 
Governor  of  his  native  State  for  five  years,  (1819-23,) 
and  was  a Senator  of  the  United  States  from  1823  to 
1835.  Died  in  1850. 

Bell,  (Thomas,)  a distinguished  English  naturalist, 
born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1792.  He  became,  in  1825,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “Zoological  Journal,”  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  (1853.)  He  published 
a “Monograph  of  the  Testudinata,”  (1833,)  a “History 
of  British  Quadrupeds,”  (1836,)  and  a “History  of  the 
British  Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea,”  (1853.) 

Bell,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  religious 
writer,  born  about  1731,  was  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Amelia,  and  was  appointed,  in  1765,  prebendary  of  West- 
minster. Died  in  1816. 

Bell,  (William,)  an  English  painter,  born  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1771,  for  his  picture  of  “Venus  re- 
questing Vulcan  to  forge  the  Arms  for  /Eneas.”  Died 
about  1800. 

Bella,  bel'ia,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  pastoral  poet, 
born  in  Piedmont,  lived  about  1630-60. 

Bella,  della,  del'lft  bel'lft,  (Giano,)  an  Italian  demo- 
crat, who  was  exiled  from  Florence  in  1294.  Died  about 
1295. 

Bella,  della,  (Stefano,)  an  eminent  Italian  engraver, 
born  at  Florence  in  1610,  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  engrave  the  “ Capture  of  Arras,”  and  other 
military  exploits  of  Louis  XIII.  His  works  are  of 
small  dimensions,  and  number  over  fourteen  hundred 
pieces.  “No  one,”  says  Basan,  “has  surpassed  this 
excellent  artist  in  delicacy  and  lightness  of  point.”  In 
drawing  human  figures,  it  is  said,  he  always  began  at 
the  feet  and  worked  upwards.  On  his  return  to  Flor- 
ence, he  was  appointed  teacher  of  design  to  Prince 
Cosimo  II.,  afterwards  grand  duke.  Among  his  master- 
pieces is  a “ View  of  Pont-Neuf,  Paris,”  and  “ Parnas- 
sus.” Died  in  1664. 

See  Naglkr,  “Neues  Allgemeincs  Kiinstlcr-Lexikon.” 

Bellacato,  bftl-Ii-k.Yto,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Padua  in  1501,  practised  in  his  native  city.  Died 
•u  *575- 
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Bellagatta,  bftl-lft-git'tft,  (Angelo  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Milan  in  1704,  wrote  “ Philoso- 
phic Letters,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1742. 

Bellaguet,  bft'lt'gft',  (Louis  Francois,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Sens  in  1807,  translated  several  works 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian. 

BelTa-mpnt,  (Richard,)  Eaklof,  an  English  noble- 
man, who  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  1695.  He  was  a popular  governor,  and 
captured  the  pirate  Captain  Kidd.  Died  at  New  York 
in  1701. 

Bel'la-my,  (Anne  George,)  a noted  English  actress 
born  in  London  in  1733.  She  died  in  poverty  in  1788, 
leaving  a work  entitled  “Apology  for  the  Life  of  G.  Anne 
Bellamy,”  (London,  1785,)  which  some  writers  have  at- 
tributed to  Alexander  Bicknell. 

Bellamy,  bel'lft-me,  [Dutch  pron.  bel'lft-ml,]  (Ja- 
cobus,) one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Dutch  poets,  born 
at  Flushing  in  1757.  On  the  occasion  of  the  war  of 
1785,  he  published  his  “Patriotic  Poems,”  (“Vader- 
landsche  Gezangen.”)  His  other  principal  works  are 
“ Songs  of  my  Youth,”  (“  Gezangen  mijner  Jeugd,”)  and 
a simple  and  touching  story  in  the  ballad  form,  entitled 
“ Roosje.”  He  contributed  greatly  to  improve  the  Dutch 
language  and  literature  and  bring  them  nearer  to  his 
favourite  German  models.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

See  Q.  Knipers,  “Notice  sur  Bellamy;”  A.  Verecl,  “Rede- 
voeringen  over  J.  Douza  en  over  J.  Bellamy,”  1791 ; Ocker-e  en 
Kleyn,  “Gedenkzuil  op  het  Graf  van  J.  Bellamy,”  1822;  Longfel- 
low, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bellamy,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  published  in  1S1S 
“ The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  Original 
Hebrew.” 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review,”  vols.  xix.  and  xxiii. ; “ Eclectic 
Review,”  vol.  x. 

Bel'la-my,  (Joseph,)  a celebrated  American  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Connecticut  in  1719,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1735.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  in  1740,  and  also  laboured  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  a powerful 
preacher  and  a learned  divine.  His  system  of  theology 
is  similar  to  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Several  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  and  other  works  have  been  pub- 
lished. Died  in  1790. 

Bellamy,  (Thomas,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  in  1745,  wrote  a novel  entitled  “ Sa- 
daski,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1800. 

Bellange,  b&'lftNzh',  (Jacques,)  a French  engraver, 
born  at  Chalons  about  1610.  Among  his  best  prints  are 
“Saint  John  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  “The  Death  of 
Virginia.” 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bellange,  bft'lftN'zhft',  (Joseph  Louis  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  painter  of  battles  and  historical  pieces,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800. 

Bellange,  (Thierry,)  a French  painter,  pupil  of 
Vouet,  born  at  Nancy  about  1596;  died  about  165a 

Bellanger,  b&'lftN'zhft',  (Franqois  Joseph,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1 744.  Among  his  works  is 
the  iron  cupola  of  the  grain-market,  (Halle  au  Bll,)  Paris, 
(1812.)  Died  in  1818. 

Bellanger,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a French  engraver,  who 
lived  about  1745,  executed,  among  other  prints,  the 
“Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,”  and  “The  School 
of  Athens,”  after  Raphael. 

Sec  Heinecken,  "Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bellardi,  bftl-laR'dce, (Carlo  Luigi,)  a physician  and 
naturalist,  born  near  Vcrcelli,  in  Piedmont,  in  1741.  He 
wrote  several  botanical  treatises,  and  contributed  to  Al- 
lioni’s  “ Flora  Pedcmontana.”  He  lived  many  years  in 
Turin.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Bellarini,  bftl-lft-rec'ncc,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, born  at  Castelnuovo,  entered  the  society  of  Bar- 
n a bites  in  1575.  He  wrote  “Mirror  of  Divine  and 
Human  Wisdom,”  (“Speculum  humanx  atque  divinae 
Sapiential,”  1630.)  Died  in  1630. 

Bellarmin  or  Bellarmtne.  See  Bf.i.larmino. 

Bellarmino,  bftl-laR-mcc'no,  [Fr.  Bellarmin,  bj'- 
liR'mftN',]  often  called  in  English  Bellarmmor  Bellar- 
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mine,  bel-lar'min,  (Roberto,)  an  eminent  Italian  cardinal 
and  champion  of  Catholicism,  born  at  Montepulciano 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1542.'  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Louvain  in  1570.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  1576,  he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  teach 
controversial  theology  in  the  college  he  had  just  founded. 
He  was  made  a cardinal  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1598,  and 
in  1601  Archbishop  of  Capua,  but  upon  being  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in  1605,  he  resigned  his  see.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1621.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  “Controversies,”  (“Disputationes  de  Controversiis 
Fidei  adversos  hujus  temporis  Haereticos,”  1581-88,4 
vols.,  1688,)  “Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Bishops,”  and 
“On  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Temporal  Affairs,”  (all 
in  Latin.)  Cardinal  Bellarmine  was  distinguished  for 
his  elevation  of  character  and  mildness  of  disposition, 
and,  though  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  controversialists 
of  his  time,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “ an  ounce  of 
peace  was  worth  more  than  a pound  of  victory.” 

“As  the  century  drew  near  its  close,”  says  Hallam, 
“ the  Church  of  Rome  brought  forward  her  most  re- 
nowned and  formidable  champion,  Bellarmin.  . . . His 
abilities  are  best  tested  by  Protestant  theologians,  not 
only  in  their  terms  of  eulogy,  but  indirectly  in  the  pecu- 
liar zeal  with  which  they  chose  him  as  their  worthiest 
adversary.  More  than  half  a dozen  books  in  the  next 
fifty  years  bear  the  title  of  Anti-Bellarminus.”  (“In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Bellarmino’s  “ Autobiography;”  G.  Fuligatti,  “Vita  del 
Cardinal  Roberto  Bellarmino,”  1622;  Daniello  Bartoli,  “Della 
Vitadi  R.  Bellarmino,”  1678;  Francesco  Mahazza,  “ Ristretto  della 
Vita  di  R.  Bellarmino,”  1682;  P.  Frizon,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,” 1708 ; and  “ Leben  des  Cardinals  R.  Bellarmin,  von  eiuem  Pries- 
ter  in  Franken,”  1846. 

Bellart,  belts',  (Nicolas  Franqois,)  a distinguished 
French  advocate,  born  in  Paris  in  1761.  He  was  made 
attorney-general  of  the  royal  court,  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  obtained  other  distinctions  under 
Louis  XVIII.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Billecoq,  “Notice  sur  Bellart,”  1826. 

Bellati,  bgl-lA'tee,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
theologian,  Jesuit,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1665,  wrote  “Sacred  and  Moral  Treatises,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bellati,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1745  ; 
died  in  1808.  Some  of  his  works  are  at  Rome. 

Bellavene,  b&'li'vAn',  (Jacques  Nicolas,)  Baron, 
born  at  Verdun  in  1770,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  in 
1812  inspector-general  of  military  schools.  He  wrote  a 
“ Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Use  of  Military  Schools.” 
Died  in  1826. 

Bellavia,  bSl-lA-vee'A,  (Marcantonio,)  a Sicilian 
engraver  and  painter,  lived  about  1600. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellay,  b&'l&'  or  bSl'l.V, (Franqois  Philippe,)  a French 
medical  writer,  bom  at  Lent  in  1 762,  practised  at  Lyons. 
He  published,  with  Dr.  Brion,  a good  medical  journal, 
(1799-1804.)  Died  in  1824. 

Bellay,  du,  dii  bA'14',  (Guillaume,)  Seigneur  de 
Langey,  a French  diplomatist  and  soldier,  born  near 
Montmirail  in  1491.  He  was  appointed  by  Francis  I. 
Viceroy  of  Piedmont,  and  was  employed  in  important 
embassies  to  England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  died  in 
1543,  leaving  “Memoirs  of  his  Times.” 

See  Brant6me,  “ Mdmoircs  des  Capitaines  Franfais.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Jean,)  a French  cardinal,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1492,  was  patronized  by  Francis  I., 
and  became  successively  Bishop  of  Paris  and  of  Limoges, 
and  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Aubery,  “Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Joachim,)  a distinguished  poet,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  surnamed  the  French  Ovid,  was  born 
near  Angers  about  1524.  Pie  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre.  He  wrote 
Latin  poems  and  sonnets,  which  were  greatly  admired  in 
his  time.  Died  in  1560. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Tableau  de  la  Podsie  Franqaise  an  sememe 
Siicle and  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bellay,  du,  (Martin,)  brother  of  the  cardinal,  became 


lieutenant  of  Normandy.  He  wrote  “ Historic  Memoirs 
from  1513  to  1547.”  Died  in  1559. 

Bellay,  du,  (Ren£,)  the  youngest  brother  of  Cardinal 
du  Bellay,  became  in  1535  Bishop  of  Mans.  Died  in  1546. 

His  nephew,  Eustache  du  Bellay,  became  Bishop 
of  Paris. 

Belle,  bSl,  (ClSment  Louis  Marie  Anne,)  a histori- 
cal painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1722;  died  in  1806. 

Belle,  de,  d?h  bfil,  (Jean  Franqois  Joseph,)  a French 
officer,  born  at  Voreppe  in  1767,  served  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1799,  and  subsequently  under  Le  Clerc  in 
Saint  Domingo,  where  he  fell  in  battle  in  1802. 

Belle,  la,  It  bfil,  (Alexis  Simon,)  a French  portrait- 
painter,  born  about  1674;  died  in  1734. 

Belleau,  bA'16',  (Ri my,)  born  at  Nogent-le-Rotrou  in 
1528,  was  a friend  of  Ronsard,  and  was  one  of  the  seven 
poets  called  “the  P'rench  Pleiades.”  He  wrote  pastorals 
entitled  “Bergeries,”  and  “Amours  et  nouveaux  Es- 
changes  des  Pierres  precieuses,”  (1576.)  Died  in  Paris 
in  1577. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bellebuoni,  bSl-lA-boo-o'nee,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  about  1290,  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Italian  “The  History  of  the  War  of  Troy.” 

See  GiNGUENd,  “Histoire  I.itteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Bellecombe,  de,  d?h  bel'kbMb',  (Andr£  Ursule 
Casse,)  a French  litterateur , born  at  Montpezat,  in  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  in  1822,  wrote  a “Universal  History,”  (8th 
volume,  1858 ; unfinished.) 

Bellecourt,  bSl'kooR',  (Jean  Claude  Gilles,)  some- 
times called  Colson,  a French  comedian,  born  in  Paris 
in  1725  ; died  in  1778.  His  wife,  Rose  P£tronille  Le 
Roy  de  la  Corbinaye,  was  also  a popular  actress. 

Bellee,  bA'lA',  (Teodoro,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
near  Ragusa.  He  taught  medicine  at  Padua  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1600. 

Bellefonds  or  Bellefont,  de,  deh  bSl'fdN',  (Bernar- 
din  Gigault — zhe'go',)  Marquis,  born  in  1630,  served 
in  Flanders  in  1637,  and  subsequently  in  Holland,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1668.  Died  in  1694. 

Belleforest,  de,  deh  bSl'fo'rA',  (Franqois,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Sarzan  in  1530,  was  a favourite  at  the 
court  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  He  published 
many  mediocre  works,  among  which  is  “ Histoires  tra- 
giques,”  translated  from  Bandello.  Diedin  Paris  in  1583. 

Bellegarde,  de,  deh  bgl'giRd',  (Antoine  Dubois,) 
a member  of  the  French  National  Convention,  born  in 
Angoumois  about  1740.  He  became  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients,  (1798.)  Died  in  1825. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Gabriel  du  Pac,)  a French  Jansen- 
ist  theologian,  born  near  Carcassonne  in  1717.  He  wrote 
“Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Affair  of  the  Bull  Unigeni- 
tus,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1789. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Henri,)  Comte,  born  at  Chambery, 
in  Savoy,  in  1755,  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
fought  in  the  principal  campaigns  against  the  French 
from  1793  to  1800.  He  was  made  field-marshal  in  1806. 
Died  in  1831. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Morvan,)  generally 
known  as  the  Abb£  de  Bellegarde,  born  near  Nantes 
in  1648.  He  made  translations  from  Saint  Chrysostom, 
Saint  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other  Fathers,  also 
several  of  the  Latin  classics.  Died  in  1 734- 

See  MorjIri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Roger  de  Saint-Lary — deh  sAn'- 
lt're',)  a French  marshal,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Henry  III.,  but,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  former,  (1579.) 

See  F.  Secousse,  1 ‘ M emoire  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Roger  de 
Saint-Lary  de  Bellegarde, " 1764. 

Bellegarde,  de,  (Roger  de  Saint-Lary  et  de 
Termes — d?h  sAN'li're'  A deh  tARm',)  Due,  born  about 
■5631  was  a favourite  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIII.  Died  in  1646. 

Bellegingue,  bAl'gANg',  (Pierre,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Besan5on  in  1759;  died  in  1826. 

Belle-Isle,  de,  Due.  See  Fouquet,  (Charles  Louis 
Auguste.) 

Belle-Isle,  de,  (Louis  Charles  Armand  Fouquet,) 
Chevalier.  See  Fouquet. 
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BeFl?n-d$n,  Ballantyne,  or  Ballentyne,  (John,) 
a Scottish  poet,  who  served  James  V.  as  “clerk  of  his 
comptis,”  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Moray  about  1536. 
lie  translated  Hector  Boece’s  “ History  of  Scotland” 
from  the  Latin  into  the  vernacular  language,  and  wrote 
several  poems.  Died  at  Rome  about  1550. 

See  Ballbntynb,  in  Chambers’s  “Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bellenden,  Ballantyne,  or  Ballenden,  (Sir  John,) 
a Scottish  statesman  and  jurist,  was  appointed  a lord  of 
session  in  1547,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  be- 
came o:>e  of  her  privy  council.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bellenden,  (William,)  a Scottish  writer,  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity.  He  resided  many  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  professor  of  hu- 
manities. His  principal  works  are  a sort  of  compilation 
from  Cicero,  entitled  “Ciceronis  Princeps,”  (1608,)  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  Henry,  “ De  Statu  Reipublicas,”  and  “ De 
Statu  prisci  Orbis,”  (1615.)  Dr.  Middleton  has  been 
charged  with  borrowing  from  these  writings  in  his  “ Life 
of  Cicero.”  Died  before  1633. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bellenger,  bV16N'zhi/,  (FranQois,)  a French  philolo- 
gist and  litterateur,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux  in 
1688.  He  translated  Dionysius  of,  Halicarnassus,  and 
wrote  several  critical  essays.  Died' in  1749. 

Bellenghi,  bSl-len'gee,  (Filippo  Maria  Albertino,) 
an  Italian  writer  on  theology  and  physical  sciences,  born 
at  Forlimpopoli  in  1758.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Ni- 
cosia. Died  in  1839. 

Belle-Ferche,  de,  deh  bfil'piRsh',  (Pierre,)  a chan- 
cellor of  France  and  learned  bishop,  born  in  Nivernais ; 
died  in  1307. 

Beller  or  Bellere,  bi'laiR',  [Lat.  Belle'rus,]  a Flem- 
ish typographer  and  writer,  published  at  Antwerp  a num- 
ber of  elegant  editions  of  the  classics.  Died  in  1595. 

Bellermann,  bel'ler-mAn',  (Christian  Friedrich,) 
son  of  Johann  Joachim,  noticed  below,  a German  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  writer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1793. 

Bellermann,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  litte- 
rateur, a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1795. 
He  published  in  1840  an  edition  of  the  “ Hymns  of 
Dionysius  and  Mesomedes.” 

Bellermann,  (Johann  Joachim,)  a German  theolo- 
gian and  antiquary,  born  in  1754  at  Erfurt,  where  he 
became  professor  of  theology,  (1790.)  He  wrote  a 
“ Manual  of  Biblical  Literature,”  (1787,)  “ Remarks  on 
Phoenician  and  Punic  Coins,”  (1812,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1842. 

See  “ J.  J.  Bellermanni,  Vita  breviter  ab  ipso  descripta,”  1804. 

Bel-ler'o-phon,  [Gr.  Btl.'Arfimpuv ,]  i.e.  “ Slayer  of  Belle- 
rus,”  originally  called  Hippon'ous,  in  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, was  the  son  of  Glaucus,  King  of  Corinth.  Having 
slain  Bellerus,  he  fled  to  Proetus,  King  of  Argos,  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  sent  him  to  Iobates,  King  of 
Lycia,  Requesting  the  latter  to  put  him  to  death.  Bellero- 
phon  being  sent  by  Iobates  against  the  monster  Chi- 
maera,  slew  him,  and  afterwards  defeated  the  Amazons. 
Attempting  to  soar  to  Olympus  on  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  Jupiter  caused  him  to  be  thrown  to  the  earth, 
and  he  was  made  blind  by  the  fall. 

Bellerose,  bSl'roz',  (Pierre  le  Messier — leh  mV- 
sc-i',)  a French  comedian,  died  in  1670. 

Bellet,  b.YlV,  A Hi! Is,  a French  antiquary  and  natural- 
ist, lived  about  1720.  He  was  canon  of  Cadillac. 

Bellet,  (Charles,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  religious 
writer,  born  in  1702;  died  in  1771. 

Bellet,  (Isaac,)  a French  physician,  who  was  in- 
spector of  the  mineral  waters  of  France.  Died  in  1778. 

Bellet- Verrier,  bi'IY  v^re-A',  (Hubert,)  a French 
writer,  lived  about  1680-1725.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “Alphabetical  Memorial  concerning  the  Law, 
Police,  and  Finances  of  France.” 

Belleteste,  bdl't^t',  (B.,)  a French  Orientalist,  born  at 
Orleans  in  1778,  translated  from  the  Arabic  a “Treatise 
on  Precious  Stones.”  Died  in  1808. 

Belleval,  de,  dgh  bgl'vfl',  (Charles  Francois  Du- 
meisniel — dii'mj'ne-el',)  a French  botanist,  born  in 
1733;  died  at  Abbeville  in  1790. 


Belleval,  de,  (Pierre  Richer,)  a French  physician 
and  botanist,  born  in  1558.  He  Itecame,  in  1596,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Montpellier.  Died  in  1623. 

Belleville,  or  Turlupin,  (Henri  Leg-rand,)  a 
Fiench  comedian.  Died  in  1634. 

Bellevois,  a skilful  painter  of  marine  Hews.  Died 
at  Hamburg  in  1684. 

Bellevue,  de,  (Armand,)  a French  Dominican 
monk,  bom  in  Provence  about  1290. 

Bellevue,  de,  (Jacques,)  a French  jurist,  bora  at 
Aix,  became,  in  1314,  professor  of  law  at  Perugia. 

Bellew,  (John  Chippendai.l  Montesquieu,)  a 
celebraied  public  reader  and  lecturer  in  England,  was 
bom  in  1823.  Pieviously  to  1867  he  was  a popular 
London  preacher,  but  he  then  left  the  Establi-hed 
Church  and  became  a Roman  Catholic.  Died  in  1874. 

Belley,  bYlY,  (Augustin,)  a French  antiquary,  born 
at  Sainte-Foi-de-Montgomery  in  1697,  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1771. 

Belli,  berlee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer, 
born  at  Venice  in  1742;  died  in  1816. 

Belli,  (Cherubino,)  a Sicilian  monk  and  poet,  lived 
about  1590-1650. 

Belli,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  writer, 
born  at  Arzignano  in  1577 ; died  in  1644. 

Belli,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Capo  d’ls- 
tria,  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Hermes  Politicus,”  (1608.) 

Belli,  [Lat.  Bel'lius,]  (Honorius,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1550-90. 
He  practised  in  the  island  of  Crete,  was  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  at- 
tempted to  identify  the  plants  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

See  Jocher,  “ Allgemeines  Gelehrien- 1. exikon. ” 

Belli,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  Latin  writer, 
born  at  Messina  in  1588  ; died  in  1658. 

Belli,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Alba  in  1 502 ; 
died  in  1575. 

SeeVERNAZZA,  “ViedeP.  Belli,”  1783. 

Belliard,  bYle-tR',  (Augustin  Daniel,)  Comte,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1769.  He 
became  a general  in  1796,  fought  successfully  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  in 
1814  was  made  colonel-general  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard.  He  was  created  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
in  1831  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Belgium.  Died  at 
Brussels  in  1832. 

See  “Memoiresdu  Comte  Belliard,  Merits  par  lui-meme,”  3 vols., 
1834;  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gendrale.” 

Bellicard,  bYle'ktR',  (Jerome  Charles,)  a French 
architect  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1 726,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture.  He  pub- 
lished “Observations  on  the  Antiquities  of  Hercula- 
neum,” (1754.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Academies  of 
Florence  and  Bologna.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Bellier,  b.Vle-i',  (Pierre,)  a French  scholar,  who 
translated  a part  of  the  works  of  Phi)o-Juda:us,  (1575.) 

Bellievre,  de,  deh  bYlc-JvR',  (Albert,)  a French 
prelate,  son  of  Pomponne,  noticed  below,  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  by  Henry  IV.  in  1599.  In  1604  he 
resigned  his  office  to  his  brother  Claude.  Died  in  1621. 

Bellievre,  de,  (Nicolas,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1 583,  rose  to  be  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  1614. 

Bellievre,  de,  (Pomponne,)  a French  jurist  and  diplo- 
matist, born  at  Lyons  in  1529.  He  was  sent  on  import- 
ant missions  to  Sweden  and  England,  and  in  1599  was 
made  chancellor  of  France  by  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1607. 

Sec  Jean  Papirk  Masson,  “ Elogium  P.  de  Bellievre,”  1607. 

Beilin,  the  French  of  Bellini,  which  see. 

Beilin,  b&'l&N',  (Jacques  Nicolas,)  a French  hydro- 
grapher  and  engineer  of  the  marine,  born  in  Paris  in 
1703.  He  executed  the  maps  for  the  Abbe  Prevost’s 
“ Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,”  and  published  a col- 
lection of  charts  entitled  “ French  Hydrography,”  (1756.) 
Died  in  1772. 

Bellincioni.bSl-lin-cho'nee,  (Bernardo,)  sometimes 
called  Bellinzona,  a Florentine  poet.  Died  in  1491. 

Belling,  von,  fon  bel'ling,  (Wilhelm  Sebastian.) 
a Prussian  general  and  favourite  of  Frederick  the  Great 
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born  about  1719,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  Died  in  1 7^9. 

See  Archknholz,  “ Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans." 

Bellingen,  de,  deh  b&/lS.N,zhftN,f  (Fleuri,)  a French 
grammarian,  was  the  author  of  “ Etymology  or  Expla- 
nation of  French  Proverbs,”  (1656.) 

Bellingham,  bel'ling-am,  (Sir  Edward,)  an  able  sol- 
dier, and  for  two  years  governor  or  deputy  of  Ireland 
under  Edward  VI.  Died  in  1549. 

See  Froudb,  "History  of  England,"  vol.  v.  chap,  xxviii. 

Bel'ling-ham,  (Richard,)  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, born  in  England  in  1592.  He  went  to  America 
as  a lawyer  in  1634,  and  subsequently  filled  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor  for  thirteen  years  and  that  of  gov- 
ernor for  ten  years.  He  was  first  elected  in  opposition 
to  Governor  Winthrop  in  1641.  Died  in  1672. 

Bellini,  bSl-lee'nee,  or  Bellino,  bel-lee'no,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  lived  about  1500. 

Bellini,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Urbino 
about  1560.  His  pictures  in  fresco  and  oil  are  praised. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellini,  [Fr.  Bellin,  IaVIAn7,]  (Gentile,)  a celebrated 
Venetian  painter,  born  in  1421,  was  a son  of  Jacopo,  no- 
ticed below.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The  Preach- 
ing of  Saint  Mark,”  and  “ Presentation  of  the  Infant 
esus  at  the  Temple.”  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople 
y the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinguished favour  and  employed  him  to  paint  several 
historical  pieces.  Died  about  1507. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs 
of  Early  ItaUan  Painters.” 

Bellini,  (Giovanni,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Venice  about  1426,  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
his  family,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  senate-house  at  Venice,  and  painted  a great  num- 
ber of  historical  pieces.  Of  these  we  may  name  a “ Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,”  a “ Madonna  and  Child  attended 
by  the  Angels,”  “Christ  at  Emmaus,”  and  “The  Saviour 
giving  a Benediction.”  His  works  display  great  richness 
of  colouring  and  superior  arrangement  of  the  draperies. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  were  Titian  and  Giorgione. 
His  death  is  variously  dated  1510,  1512,  or  1516. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs 
of  Early  Italian  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy 
“ G.  Bellini  e Pittori  contemporanei,”  Venice,  1840. 

Bellini,  (Jacopo,)  a Venetian  painter,  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  his  portraits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
painted  in  oil.  Died  about  1470. 

Bellini,  (Laurentio,)  a celebrated  Italian  anatomist 
and  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  He  studied 
at  Pisa  under  Borelli,  whose  peculiar  system  he  adopted. 
(See  Borelli,  Giovanni  Alfonso.)  After  having  filled 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Pisa  for  thirty  years,  he  became 
first  physician  to  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  III.  at  Flor- 
ence. He  wrote  several  medical  treatises  in  Latin, 
which  had  a high  reputation  in  his  time.  Died  in 
1704. 

See  Fabroni,  “Vine  Italorum  doctrina  excellentium G.  Atti, 
“ Notizie  biografiche  della  Vita  di  M.  Malpighi  e di  L.  Bellini,” 
1847. 

Bellini,  [Fr.  Bellin,]  (Vincenzo,)  a celebrated  mu- 
sical composer,  born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  about  1802. 
He  studied  at  Naples  under  Zingarelli.  Having  produced 
several  symphonies  and  other  musical  pieces,  he  brought 
out  at  Milan  in  1827  his  opera  of  “II  Pirata,”  which  was 
very  successful.  It  was  soon  followed  by  “ La  Straniera,” 
and  “ I Capuletti  ed  i Montecchi.”  “ La  Sonnambula” 
came  out  in  March,  1831,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  “La  Norma.”  The  two  last-named  operas  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe,  and  still 
retain  their  popularity.  In  1834  he  produced  “I  Puri- 
tan!,” which  ranks  among  his  best  works.  He  died  near 
Paris  in  September,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 

SeeFAns,  “ Biographie Universelle des  Musiciens;” F.  Gerardi, 
“ Biografia  di  V.  Bellini,”  1835. 

Bellman,  bgl'min,  (Karl  Mickf.l,)  a Swedish  poet, 
born  at  Stockholm  about  1740.  His  lyrics  arc  princi- 
pally bacchanalian  songs  and  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  enjoy  great  popularity  in  Sweden.  Among  these 


may  be  named  “The  Temple  of  Bacchus”  and  “Fred- 
man’s  Sanger  og  Epistlar.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  CaRL  Ploug,  “ C.  M.  Bellman’s  Liv,  og  Bellman  som  comisk 
Ditliyrambiker af  J.  L.  Heiberg,”  1844. 

Bello,  bel'lo,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at 
Naples  in  1666;  died  in  1719. 

Bello,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  lived  about  1450. 

Belloc,  b&'lok',  (Jean  LIilaire,)  a French  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  born  at  Nantes  in  1787. 

Belloc,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  surgeon,  born  near 
Agen  in  1730,  published  a number  of  works  on  surgery 
and  legal  medicine,  and  invented  several  surgical  instru- 
ments. He  acquired  celebrity  as  a professor  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1807. 

Belloc,  bi'lok',  (Louise  Swanton,)  Madame,  a 
French  writer,  of  Irish  extraction,  born  at  La  Rochelle 
in  1799,  translated  into  French  a number  of  the  works 
of  Byron,  Moore,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  also  Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

See  QlT.rakd,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bellocq,  b&'lok',  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur  and 
satirist,  born  in  Paris  in  1645  ; died  in  1704. 

Bel-lo'na,  [Fr.  Bellone,  bi'lon';  derived  from  the 
Latin  bellum , “war,”]  the  goddess  of  war  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  She  delights  in  war  and  carnage ; she  is 
usually  represented  as  the  companion,  and  sometimes  as 
the  sister  or  wife,  of  Mars.  She  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  armed  with  a scourge,  and  bearing  a torch  in  her  hand. 
Her  priests  were  called  Bellonarii. 

See  Tiesler,  “ Dissertatio  de  Bellonse  Cultu,”  1842. 

Belloni,  b£l-lo'nee,  (Geronimo,)  a Roman  banker, 
patronized  by  Benedict  IV.,  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  Com- 
merce,” which  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Belloni,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  jurist, 
was  canon  of  Padua.  Died  in  1623. 

Belloni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, resided  at  Venice  about  1600-20. 

Belloni,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Pavia.  Died  in  1625. 

Bellori,  bSl-lo'ree,  (Giovanni  Pietro,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in  1615,  wrote  a number  of 
treatises  on  Roman  history  and  antiquities.  Christina 
of  Sweden  appointed  him  her  librarian  and  keeper  of 
her  cabinet.  Died  in  1696. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bellot,  bi'lo',  (Joseph  Rf.n£,)  a French  naval  officer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1826,  accompanied  Captain  Belcher  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1852.  Having  afterwards 
joined  Inglefield’s  expedition,  he  perished  in  a storm 
near  Cape  Bowden  in  1853.  He  discovered  a strait  con- 
necting Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  and  Peel  Sound,  which  has 
been  named  Bellot’s  Strait. 

Bellot,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1776,  was  professor  of  civil  law.  Died  at 
Geneva  in  1836. 

See  Cherbuliez,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  F.  Bellot,”  183S. 

Bellotti,  bSl-lot'tee,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  surnamed  Canaletto,  bom  at  Venice  in 
1724.  Died  in  1780. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellotti,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  born  at  Volgano  ; died  in  1700. 

Bel-lo-ve'sus,  the  first  Gallic  chief  who  passed  the 
Alps,  established  himself  with  his  band  in  Etruria,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  about  590  B.C. 

See  Dupleix,  “ Meinoires  des  Gaules.” 

Bel'lows,  (Henry  Whitney,)  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine,  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard  in  1832,  and  afterwards  stu- 
died in  the  theological  school  of  that  university.  In 
1838  he  became  pastor  of  a church  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  “Christian 
Inquirer,”  (1846,)  and  was  for  several  years  the  chief 
contributor  to  its  columns.  Mr.  Bellows  is  an  able  and 
eloquent  public  speaker,  and  has  lectured  successfully  on 
a great  variety  of  subjects,  especially  those  connected 
with  social  or  educational  interests,  or  with  patriotic  or 
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philanthropic  enterprises.  Among  his  publications,  his 
lectures  “ On  the  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,”  deliv- 
ered at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1857,  deserve  to 
Le  particularly  mentioned.  He  was  the  principal  origin- 
ator of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  of 
which'  he  became  the  first  president  in  1862.  He  held 
this  position  as  long  as  that  organization  continued. 

Belloy,  de,  deh  b&'lwlF,  (Auguste,)  Marquis,  a 
French  poet,  born  in  Paris  about  1815.  He  produced, 
besides  other  works,  “ Orfa,”  (1853,)  and  “Flowery 
Legends,”  (“Legendes  fleuries,”  1855.) 

Belloy,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  cardinal,  and 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  born  near  Senlis  in  1709  ; died  in 
1808. 

Belloy,  de,  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Mon- 
tauban  about  1540.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “The 
Catholic  Apology,”  being  a defence  of  the  rights  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  independent  of  his  Ca- 
tholicity. In  consequence  of  this  he  was  imprisoned 
two  years  in  the  Bastille  by  the  Guises. 

See  Mokhrt,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Belloy,  de,  (Pierre  Laurent  Buyrette — bu-eTSF 
or  bwe'ret',)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Saint-Flour-en- 
Auvergne  in  1727,  wrote  a tragedy  entitled  “The  Siege 
of  Calais.”  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1775. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Li* t enure. ” 

Bellucci,  bSl-loot'chee,  or  Belluzzi,  bel-loot'see, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1654,  was  patron- 
ized by  Joseph  I.  of  Austria.  He  excelled  in  painting 
small  figures.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bellucci,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  at 
Pistoia.  He  became  professor  of  botany  at  Pisa,  and 
published  in  1662  an  “ Index  of  Plants  in  the  Garden  of 
Pisa,”  (in  Latin.) 

Bellune,  Due  de.  See  Victor. 

Bellunello,  bSl-loo-nel'lo,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  in  the  Friuli,  lived  about  1470. 

Bellunese,  bSl-loo-na/si,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  por- 
trait-painter, born  in  the  Friuli,  lived  about  1550. 

Belluno,  Duke  of.  See  Victor. 

Belluti,  bgl-loo'tee,  (Bonaventura,)  a Sicilian  phi- 
losopher and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Catania  in  1599.  He 
wrote  a “ Course  of  Philosophy,”  and  other  works,  in 
Latin.  Died  in  1676. 

Belluzzi.  See  Bellucci. 

Belly,  bVle',  or  Billy,  be'ye',  (Jacques,)  a French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Chartres  in  1603. 

Belmas,  bSl'mi',  (Louis,)  born  at  Montreal,  in  the 
department  of  Aude,  in  1757,  became  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai  in  1802.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  and  his  submission  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  pope. 
He  was  the  last  constitutional  bishop.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Lasalve,  “filoge  de  M.  Belmas,”  1848. 

Bel'meis  or  Bel'meys,  (John,)  called  also  John  of 
York,  a divine  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  Bishop  of 
Poitou.  He  wrote  against  Thomas  a Becket. 

Belmeis  or  Beaumes,  de,  (Richard,)  was  conse- 
crated as  Bishop  of  London  about  1 1 50. 

Belmeis  or  Beaumes,  de,  (Richard,)  became  Bishop 
of  London  in  1108.  He  expended  a large  sum  of  money 
in  the  erection  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Died  in  1127. 

Belmissero,  bSl-m&s-sa'ro,  or  Belmessere,  bSl-mfs- 
sa'ri,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  physician  and  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Lanni,  lived  about  1530.  He  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  philosophy  at  Bologna. 

See  M azzuchku.i,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Belmondi,  bSl'miN'de',  (Pierre,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  at  Virieux  in  1774  ; died  in  1822. 

Belmont,  de,  deh  b8l'm6N',  (Aimeri,)  a troubadour 
of  Provence,  lived  about  1270. 

Belmontet,  bSl'mb.N'tV,  (Louis,)  a French ‘ litterateur 
and  politician,  born  at  Montauban  in  1799.  He  became 
in  1830  editor  of  “La  Tribune,”  in  which  he  opposed 
the  Orleans  dynasty.  He  published  several  republican 
odes,  and  a collection  of  poems  entitled  “Golden  Num- 
bers,” (“  Les  Nombrcs  d’Or,”  1846.)  In  1835  he  married 
a granddaughter  of  the  famous  Vcrgniaud.  Among  his 


works  is  “ Unc  Fete  de  Neron,”  a tragedy,  (1829.)  He 
is  now  a Bonapartist  in  politics. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Hiographie  G6n6ralt.” 

Belmonti,  bfil-mon'tee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Rimini  in  1537;  died  in  1592. 

BeToe,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1756.  He  made  several  translations 
from  the  Greek,  of  which  his  “History  of  Herodotus, 
with  Notes,”  (4  vols.,  1791,)  deserves  especial  mention. 
He  also  wrote  a number  of  original  works,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Archdeacon  Nares  as  editor  of  “The  Brit- 
ish Critic.”  Died  in  1817. 

Belon,  b?h-l<!>N'  or  blb.v,  (Pierre,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  his  time,  born  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  in  France,  about  1517.  He  visited  successively 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  returned  to  France  in  1550.  In  1553  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  L’ Eel  use.  On  his  way  to  Paris, 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  1564,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  unknown  hand.  Belon  wrote  a number 
of  valuable  treatisesaon  natural  history,  geography,  and 
antiquities.  His  “ History  of  Birds”  (1555)  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  treatise  on  that  subject  produced  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

See  Cuvier,  “ Histoire  des  Sciences  naturelles.” 

Beloselsky,  bl-lo-sel'skee,  (Alexander,)  Prince,  a 
Russian  litterateur,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1757, 
wrote  a collection  of  poems  in  French.  Died  in  1809. 

Beloste,  bi'lost',  (Augustin,)  a French  surgeon,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1654,  published  a treatise  on  surgery,  (1695,) 
and  a “Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Mercury,”  (1725.)  He 
adopted  some  good  old  methods  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  He  practised  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1730. 

Belot,  (Adolphe,)  a French  writer  and  novelist, 
bom  in  1829.  He  is  the  author  of  plays  which  aie  often 
ac’ed  and  of  novels  which  aie  much  read. 

Belot,  (Jean,)  a French  lawyer,  bom  at  Blois  about 
the  year  1590,  published  an  “Apology  for  the  Latin 
Language.” 

See  Pelisson,  “Histoire  de  1’Academie  Fran  false.” 

Belot,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  about 
1570,  wrote  treatises  on  chiromancy  and  occult  science. 

Belot,  (Octavie  Guichard,)  Madame,  a French  au- 
thoress, born  in  Paris  in  1719.  She  published  “Reflec- 
tions on  Rousseau’s  Discourse  concerning  the  Inequality 
of  Conditions,”  and  translated  from  the  English  Dr. 
Johnson’s  “ Rasselas,”  and  portions  of  Hume’s  History. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Below,  ba'lo,  (Jacob  Frederick,)  a Swedish  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1669.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  XII.,  in  1705,  physician  to  the 
army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
after  which  he  practised  in  Moscow.  Died  in  1716. 

Bel'per,  (Edward  Strutt,)  Lord,  an  English  poli- 
tician, born  at  Derby-  in  1801.  He  represented  Derby 
in  Parliament  from  1830  to  1S48,  voting  with  the  Liberals. 

Belprato,  bSl-pRi'to,  (Giovanni  Vincenzo,)  an  Ital- 
ian litterateur,  lived  about  1550. 

Bel'sham,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Unitarian  divine 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Bedford  in  April,  1750. 
lie  became,  in  1805,  pastor  of  the  Essex  Street  chapel, 
London,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Among  his 
principal  works  arc  his  “ Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,”  and  “ Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  and  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  (1801.)  He 
also  published  a “ Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes,”  (4  vols.,  1822.) 
Died  in  1829. 

See  John  Williams,  “Memoirs  of  Thomas  Bclsham."  1S33: 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  1S33-24,  and  “ Edinburgh  Review” 
for  January,  1803. 

Belsliam,  (WILLIAM,)  an  English  historian  and  politi- 
cal writer  of  the  Whig  party,  born  in  1752,  was  a brother 
of  the  preceding.  He  published  a “ History  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,”  (12  vols.  8vo,  1806,)  “ Essays,  Historical,  Politi- 
cal, and  Literary,”  (2  vols.,  1789-91,)  and  other  works. 
His  history  was  commended  by  Professor  Smyth  and 
other  critics.  Died  in  1827. 
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Bel-shaz'zar,  | Heb.  “IVNtjSn  ; Fr.  Balthasar,  bil'- 
tt'ziR',]  King  of  Babylon,  began  to  reign  about  554  b.c. 
He  was  a descendant  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  538  or 
539  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  Bel- 
shazzar was  killed. 

See  Book  of  Daniel,  chap.  v. ; D.  S.  Goebel,  “ Dissertatio  de 
Belsasaro,”  1757. 

Belsunce,  de,  deh  bSl'suNss',  Comte,  a French  roy- 
alist officer,  was  killed  in  a mob,  at  Caen,  in  1 790. 

Belsunce,  de,  (Armand,)  a French  general,  born  in 
1722.  He  fought  at  Fontenoy  in  1745,  and  at  Hasten- 
beck  in  1757.  Died  in  Saint  Domingo  in  1764. 

Belsunce  de  Castel-Moron,  "de,  deh  bSl'suNss' 
deh  kis'tSl'  mo'rbN',  (Henri  FRANgois  Xavier,)  a 
French  Jesuit,  born  in  1671,  made  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
in  1709.  He  died  in  1755. 

Belt,  (Richard,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  1851. 
He  has  executed  busts  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  day  for  palaces,  mansions,  clubs,  and  institutions. 
He  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  great  libel  case  of  Belt  v.  Lawes. 

Beltraffio,  (Giovanni  Antonio.)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Milan  in  1467,  was  a pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Died  in  1516. 

Beltramelli,  bcl-tud-mel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1734;  died  in  1815. 

Beltrami,  bel-tRa'rnee,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Cetona,  in  Tuscany,  lived  about  1630. 

Beltrando,  bSl-tRln'do,  (Hermano  Domingo,)  a 
Spanish  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Vittoria ; died 
in  1590. 

Beltrano,  bel-tRi'no,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Naples  in  1616  ; died  in  1665. 

Beltrano,  (Ottavio,)  an  Italian  writer  and  publisher, 
who  lived  about  1650. 

Belurger,  beh-luR'zhi',  (Claude,)  a French  professor 
of  belles-lettres  at  the  College  of  Navarre.  Died  about 
1622. 

Be'lus,  [Gr.  ByAof,]  a mythical  king  of  Phoenicia,  re- 
garded as  a son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  a brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  /Egyptus.  He  is  by  some  writers 
identified  with  the  Hebrew  Baal,  and  in  a mythic  sense 
signifies  the  Sun. 

See  Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  1’ Antiquity,”  Paris,  1825-29,  vol. 
ii.  book  iv.  chap.  iii. 

Be'lua  or  Bel,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Babylon,  was 
the  father  of  Ninus.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  preceding. 

Belvedere,  b£l-vi-da'ri,  (Andrea,)  an  excellent  Ital- 
ian painter  of  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  born  at  Naples 
about  1646;  died  in  1732. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Belvezeu.  See  Belenvei. 

Belyard,  bi'le-iR',  (Simon,)  a French  poet,  who  lived 
about  1580,  was  a partisan  of  the  League,  and  wrote 
against  Henry  III. 

Belzoni,  bgl-zo'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a cele- 
brated traveller  and  explorer,  born  at  Padua  about  1778. 
In  1803  he  visited  England,  where  he  married,  and  for 
several  years  gained  a livelihood  by  exhibiting  as  an 
athlete.  He  possessed  great  muscular  strength,  and  is 
said  to  have  supported  himself  by  performing  the  parts 
of  Hercules  and  Samson.  Having  studied  hydraulics  in 
his  youth,  he  sought  in  several  foreign  countries  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  that  science. 
Ilaving  travelled  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  they  arrived  in  Egypt  in  1815.  One 
of  his  first  antiquarian  labours  was  the  removal  of  the 
colossal  head  incorrectly  styled  the  young  Memnon,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  British 
consul.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  shipped  to  England  , 
and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the 
department  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. He  soon  after  visited  the  temple  of  Ipsambool, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  open,  and  in  1818  discovered 
in  the  valley  of  Beban-el-Molook  a magnificent  Egyptian 
tomb.  He  made  drawings  of  the  chambers  ana  took 
impressions  of  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  fac- 
simile he  subsequently  exhibited  in  London.  This  tomb 
also  contained  an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  which  Belzoni 
brought  to  England.  He  penetrated  into  the  second 
pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  town 


of  Berenice.  On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1819  he  pub- 
lished a very  interesting  and  well-written  narrative  of 
his  discoveries.  He  set  out  in  1823  for  Timbuctoo,  in 
Africa,  but  died  in  Benin,  after  a short  illness,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1823. 

See  Belzoni,  “Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discov- 
eries within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,”  London,  1820;  “Household  Words,”  vol.  ii., 
1851,  (republished  in  the  “Living  Age,”  vol.  xxix.;)  C.  L.  Bright- 
well,  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,”  1863. 

Bern,  b£m,  (Joseph,)  a distinguished  Polish  gen- 
eral, born  at  Tarnow,  in  Galicia,  in  1795.  He  served  in 
the  campaign  of  1812  under  Davoust,  and  about  1819 
was  made  professor  in  a school  of  artillery  at  Warsaw. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  be- 
came a major  in  the  Polish  service.  Having  joined  the 
Hungarian  patriots  in  1848,  he  obtained  command  of 
an  army,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  in  several  battles. 
After  the  defeat  at  Temesvar  he  took  refuge  in  Turkey, 
where  he  became  a Mohammedan,  and  was  made  a pasha 
by  the  Sultan.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Pataky,  “Bern  in  Siebenbiirgen,”  1850;  N.  N.  Lajos,  “Le 
Genera!  Bern,”  Paris,  1851. 

Be-mar'-ehl-us,  [B r/fiupx‘o(,]  a Greek  sophist,  born 
at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  320  a.d.  He  wrote 
a “ Life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,”  and  other  works, 
not  extant. 

Bembo,  bSm'bo,  (Bernardo,)  a Venetian  senator  and 
liberal  patron  of  learning,  born  in  1433,  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo.  Died  about  1520. 

Bembo,  (Giovanni,)  succeeded  Marcantonio  Memmo 
as  Doge  of  Venice  in  1615.  Died  in  1618. 

Bembo,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  celebrated  foi 
his  learning,  born  at  Venice  in  May,  1470.  He  studied 
Greek  under  Lascaris,  and  subsequently  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Aldus  Manutius.  In  1312  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.  appointed  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary  and  bestowed  upon  him  numerous  eccle- 
siastical preferments.  After  the  death  of  Leo  he  retired 
to  Padua,  where  he  formed  a valuable  library  and  a col- 
lection of  rare  medals.  He  was  made  a cardinal  by  Paul 
III.  in  1539.  He  died  in  1547.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a “History  of  Venice,”  (in  Latin,)  which  he 
afterwards  translated  into  Italian,  (1552,)  dialogues  on 
the  nature  of  love,  entitled  “ Gli  Asolani,”  and  a number 
of  Italian  sonnets.  His  writings  are  all  characterized 
by  great  elegance  of  style.  Among  his  friends  were 
the  painter  Raphael  and  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  Plis  chief 
literary  merit  consisted  in  his  being  one  of  the  restorers 
of  pure  Latinity.  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
Venice,  in  four  volumes,  1729.  “If  some  praise  is  due,” 
says  Hallam,  “ as  it  surely  is,  to  the  art  of  reviving  that 
consummate  grace  and  richness  which  enchants  every 
successive  generation  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must 
place  Bembo  among  the  ornaments  of  literature  in  the 
sixteenth  century.”  (“Introduction  to  the  literature 
of  Europe.”) 

See  Beccadelli,  “Vita  di  P.  Bembo;”  J.  de  la  Casa,  “Vila 
Bembi;”  M.  Battaggia,  “ Elogio  del  Cardinale  Bembo,”  1827; 
Longfe..low,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Aubert,  “Histoire 
des  Cardinaux;”  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia;”  “Nouvelle 
Biograpliie  Generate.  ” 

B6me  or  Besme.bfm,  (Karl  Dianowitz — de-a'no- 
ftits,)  a Bohemian,  notorious  as  the  assassin  of  Coligny. 
He  was  killed  by  some  Protestants  at  Saintonge  in  1575. 

Bemetzrieder,  ba'mSts-ree'der,  writer  on  music,  born 
in  1747,  resided  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London. 

Bemmel,  van,  vSn  bem'mel,  (Willem,)  a Dutch 
landscape-painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1630.  Having  visited  Italy  and  England,  he  established 
himself  at  Nuremberg.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bemmel,  von,  fon  bem'mel,  (Christoph,)  a German 
landscape-painter,  son  of  Peter,  noticed  below,  born  in 
1707. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Joel  Paul,)  elder  son  of  Johann 
Georg,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1713,  was  a painter  of 
landscapes  and  historical  pieces. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Johann  Georg,)  a skilful  German 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1669,  was  a son  of  Wilhelm,  noticed  below.  Died  in 
I725- 

See  Naglkr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 
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Bemmel,  von,  (Johann  Noah,)  brother  of  Joel  Paul, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1716.  His  works  include  hunting- 
scenes,  battles,  animals,  and  portraits. 

Bemmel,  von,  (Karl  Sebastian,)  nephew  of  Chris- 
toph, mentioned  above,  born  at  Bamberg  in  1 743,  painted 
landscapes,  sea-pieces,  and  night  and  morning  scenes, 
which  are  greatly  admired  and  sought  for.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Jack,  “Pantheon  der  Literaten  und  Kiinstler  Bambergs.” 

Bemmel,  von,  (Peter,)  brother  of  Johann  Georg, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1685,  painted  landscapes,  storms, 
and  winter  scenes  with  great  effect  Died  in  1754. 

Bemmelen,  van,  vSn  bem'meh-len,  (Abraham,)  a 
Dutch  writer  on  physical  science,  born  in  1 755»  published 
“Elements  of  Experimental  Physics,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1822. 

Ben,  bSn,  (Sev,)  a Polish  Jew,  born  in  1763,  was  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  published  a Hebrew  Lexi- 
con. Died  in  Vienna  in  1811. 

Benaben,  beh'ni'b&N',  (Louis  Guillaume  Jacques 
Marie,)  a French  journalist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1 774,  was  associate  editor  of  “ La  Minerve,”  and 
subsequently  edited  the  “ Gazette  de  France,”  a journal 
of  Paris.  Died  in  Paris  in  1831. 

Benaglio,  bl-nll'yo,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
worked  at  Verona  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Benalcazar,  bl-nll-kl'thlR,  or  Belarcazar,  bl-laR- 
ka'thiR,  (Sebastian,)  a Spanish  soldier,  born  in  Estre- 
madura.  In  1514  he  accompanied  Pedrarias,  governor 
of  Darien,  to  South  America,  where  he  assisted  Pizarro 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
governor  of  Popayan.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru;”  Touron, 
“ Histoire  geiubale  de  I’Amerique.” 

Benamati,  bl-nl-ml'tee,  (Guido  Ubaldo,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Gubbio.  Among  his  works  is  an  epic  poem, 
■“The  Naval  Victory,”  (“La  Vittoria  navale,”  1640.) 
Died  in  1653. 

Benard,  beh-ntit',  (Laurent,)  a French  Benedictine 
monk  and  writer,  born  at  Nevers  in  1573 ; died  in  1620. 

Benary,  ba/nl-ree,  (Franz  Ferdinand,)  a German 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Cassel  in  1805.  He  published  in 
1830  the  Sanscrit  poem  of  “ Nalodaya,”  with  a Latin 
translation  and  explanation. 

Benaschi.bi-nis'keed  Angela,)  daughter  of  Giovanni 
Battista,  by  whom  she  was  instructed  in  painting,  was  born 
in  1666.  She  excelled  in  portraits.  (See  next  article.) 

Benasclii,  written  also  Beinaschi,  Benoschi,  or 
B ernes clii,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Turin  about  1634,  imitated  the  style  of  Lanfranco. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  at  Naples.  Died  about  1690. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Benavente,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at  Toledo 
about  1630. 

Benavides,  bl-nl-vee'DSs,  (Alfonso,)  a Spanish 
Franciscan  monk,  lived  about  1600-40. 

Benavides,  bl-nl-vee'dSs,  [Lat.  Benavid'ius,]  (Mar- 
co,) surnamed  Mantuano,  (mln-too-l'no,)  an  eminent 
Italian  jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Padua  in  1489.  He 
was  created  count  palatine  by  Charles  V.,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a work  entitled 
“ Polymathia,”  and  legal  treatises.  Died  in  1582. 

See  A.  Riccoboni,  “Oratio  in  obitum  M.  Benavidii,”  1582. 

Benavides,  (Vincent,)  a painter,  born  at  Oran,  in 
Africa,  settled  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  the  title  of 
painter  to  Charles  II.  Died  in  1703. 

Ben'a-ze-eh  or  Ben'e-zech,  (Charles,)  an  English 
painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1 740,  worked  several 
years  in  Paris  and  Rome.  Died  in  England  in  1803. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  PAmateur  d’Estampcs.” 

Benazech,  (Peter  Paul,)  an  English  engraver,  born 
in  London  about  1744. 

Ben'bow,  (John,)  an  English  admiral  of  distinguished 
bravery,  born  in  1650,  entered  the  service  under  James  II., 
and  was  subsequently  employed  by  William  III.  In  Au- 
gust, 1702,  he  had  a severe  engagement  near  Jamaica  with 
a French  squadron  under  Ducasse ; but,  after  maintain- 
ing a running  fight  for  more  than  four  days,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  survived  until  November,  1702. 

See  Smollett,  “History  of  England;”  Campbell,  " Lives  of 
the  British  Admirals.” 


Benbow,  (John,)  a son  of  Admiral  Benbow,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  in  1701  or  1702. 
He  was  compelled  to  remain  on  that  island  several  years. 

Benckaim,  Wn-K.Vim,  (Abraham,)  an  Italian  rabbi, 
who  published  in  1488  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  printed  in  Hebrew. 

Benci,  ben'chee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
at  Acquapendente  in  1542,  wrote  a number  of  treatises  in 
elegant  Latin.  Died  in  1 594. 

Bencius,  bSii'shems,  [It.  Benci,  liJn'chee,]  (Hugo,) 
called  also  Hugo  of  .Sienna,  an  Italian  physician,  who 
translated  several  works  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
medical  writers.  Died  in  1448. 

See  MoiifiKl,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique” 

Bencivenni,  bSn-che-ven'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  in  1731,  wrote  a “Life  of  Dante,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1808. 

Benckert.  See  Benkert. 

Bencovich,  bSn'ko-vik',  (Friedrich,)  an  Austrian 
painter,  sometimes  called  Federighetio  di  Dalmai  ja, 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Benda,  bSn'dl,  (Franz,)  a German  musician  and  ex- 
cellent violinist,  born  in  Bohemia  in  1709,  became  in  1771 
concert-master  to  Frederick  the  Great  Died  in  1788. 

Benda,  (Georg,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1721,  was  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  pro- 
duced several  popular  operas.  Died  in  1795.  His  son 
Friedrich  Ludwig,  a composer,  was  born  in  1746. 
Died  in  1792. 

Benda,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Otto,)  a relative  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1775,  translated  into  Ger- 
man the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  the  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Died  in  1832. 

Bendavid,  b§n-dl'vit,  (Lazarus,)  a philosopher  and 
mathematician,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1 762,  was  a disciple  of  Kant  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  a treatise  “On  the  Jewish  Calendar,”  and  several 
essays  in  defence  of  Kant’s  philosophy.  Died  in  1832. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  (“  Selbstbiographie,”)  1S04. 

Bendeler,  bSn'deh-ler,  or  Bendler,  bend'ler,  (Jo- 
hann Christian,)  a German  landscape-painter,  born 
in  168S  ; died  in  1728. 

Bendeler,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German  musician 
and  writer  on  music,  born  near  Erfurt  about  1660 ; died 
about  1712. 

Bendeler,  (Salomon,)  a German  singer,  born  at 
Quedlinburg  in  1683,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a voice 
of  prodigious  strength  and  compass.  Died  in  1 724. 

See  Fiiris,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Bendemann,  bSn'deh-miiT,  (Eduard,)  a German 
painter,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in  1S1 1,  was 
a pupil  of  Schadow.  Among  his  master-pieces  may  be 
named  “The  Jews  by  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,”  “Jere- 
miah on  the  Ruins  of  Jerusalem,”  (a  work  of  very  large 
dimensions,)  and  the  “ Two  Maidens  at  a Fountain.”  In 
1838  he  became  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Dresden.  He  afterwards  decorated  the  royal  palace  at 
Dresden  with  many  grand  frescos,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  Some  of  these  represent  allegories,  religious 
subjects,  and  portraits  of  the  heroes  and  legislators  of 
universal  history.  According  to  a French  critic,  he  “ is 
distinguished  for  a peculiar  grace  and  a profound  know- 
ledge of  nature.  He  is  one  of  the  few  painters  of 
Dusseldorf  who  have  succeeded  equally  in  historical 
pictures  and  in  genre.” 

See  Nagler,  “ Neucs  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Bender,  von,  fon  Mn'der,  (Blasius,)  Baron,  a medi- 
ocre Austrian  general,  born  in  Breisgau  in  1713.  He 
obtained  the  chief  command  in  Belgium  in  1790.  Died 
in  1798. 

Bendinelli,  bfn-de-ncl'lce,  (Agostino,)  an  Italian 
musical  composer,  born  at  Lucca  about  1550 ; died  about 
1620. 

Ben'dish,  (Bridget,)  daughter  of  General  Ircton,  and 
granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  born  about  1650,  was 
noted  for  her  energy  of  character  and  her  eccentricities. 
She  is  said  to  have  strongly  resembled  Cromwell,  both 
physically  and  morally.  Died  in  1727. 

Bendler.  See  Bendeler. 
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Bendlowes,  bSnd'ldz,  or  Benlowes,  (Edward,)  an 
English  poet,  born  in  Essex  in  1602,  published  a num- 
ber of  poems  in  Latin  and  English.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Wood,  “Athena*  Oxonienses.” 

Bendonsky,  USn-don'skee,  (Symon  Symongv.tcz,) 
a Polish  poet,  born  in  Galicia  in  1557,  assumed  the  name 
of  Simonides.  He  wrote  elegant  poems  in  Latin  and 
Polish.  Died  in  1629. 

Bendtsen,  bSnt'sen,  (Bendt,)  a Danish  scholar,  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1763.  He  was  director  of  the  college 
of  Frederiksburg,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in 
183a 

See  J.  N.  Madvig,  “ Mindeord  oyer  B.  Bendtsen,”  1831. 

Benecke,  ba'neh-keh,  (Georg  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man philologist,  born  in  the  principality  of  Oettingen  in 
1762.  He  wrote  “Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Old  German  Language  and  Literature.”  He  was 
professor  and  librarian  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Died  in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Benedek,  von,  fon  ba'neh-dSk',  (Ludwig,)  an  Aus- 
trian general,  born  at  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1804. 
He  served  as  colonel  in  the  war  against  the  Italians  in 
1848-49.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general, 
he  fought  against  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  1849.  He 
obtained  in  June,  1866,  the  command  of  the  grand  Aus- 
trian army  of  about  200,000  men,  with  which  he  was 
expected  to  conquer  Prussia.  Remaining  on  the  defen- 
sive in  Bohemia,  he  permitted  the  two  Prussian  armies 
to  cross  a range  of  mountains  and  to  effect  a junction 
with  each  other  at  Sadowa,  where,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1866,  Benedek  was  defeated  in  a battle  which  decided 
the*  issue  of  the  war.  The  victors  took  more  than  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  21,471  prisoners.  He  died  in  1878. 

Benedette,  Le.  See  Castiglione,  (Giovanni.) 

Benedetti,  bi-ni-det'tee,  or  Benedicti,  bi-tii-dik'- 
tee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  physician,  whose  medical 
and  anatomical  works  had  a high  reputation  in  his  time. 
He  settled  at  Venice  in  1495.  Died  after  1510. 

Benedetti,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  anti- 
quary, born  at  Fermo  in  1715,  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Rome.  Died  in  1788. 

Benedetti,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  physician,  and 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Venice,  lived  about  1740.  He 
wrote,  besides  medical  works,  several  poems  and  dramas. 

Benedetti,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Cortona  in  1785,  wrote  several  tragedies,  and  a 
“Life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,”  (1831.)  Died  in  1821. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Benedetti,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  able  Italian 
mathematician,  born  at  Venice,  was  a pupil  of  Tartaglia. 
He  published  in  1585  a remarkable  work,  entitled  “ Di- 
vers Speculations  of  J.  B.  Benedetti,”  (“  J.  B.  Benedicti 
diversze  Speculationes.”)  He  made  many  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  and  advanced  many  sound  ideas  in  physical 
philosophy.  Died  in  1590. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Benedetti,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian  medical 
writer,  born  at  Aquila,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rome.  Died  in  1656. 

Benedetti,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Reggio  about  1650.  He  painted  frescos  at  Brescia. 

Benedetti,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Viterbo  in  1745,  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Vienna.  Died  in  1810. 

Benedetti,  bi-ni-det'tee,  (Vincent,)  born  in  Corsica 
about  1815,  was  appointed  by  the  French  government 
minister  to  the  kingdom  of  Italv  in  1861.  In  1864  he 
w.is  appointed  ambas-ador  at  Berlin.  It  was  in  thi> 
position  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  notorious  secret 
treaty  of  July,  1870.  In  1872  he  retired  to  Corsica. 

Benedetti,  de,  (Domenico.)  an  Italian  hLioiioal 
painter,  born  in  1610;  died  in  1678. 

Benedetti,  de,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Genoa, 
tianslated  eight  of  the  Odes  ol  Horace  into  Italian 
ve  -e. 

Benedetto  da  Majano,  bi-ni-det'to  di  mi-yi'no,  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  1444 ; died  1498. 


Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  bi-ni-det'to  di  ro-vet- 
si'no,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  near  Florence  about 
1480;  died  about  1550. 

Ben'e-dict  I.,  [Lat.  Benedic'tus  ; It.  Benedetto, 
bi-ni-det'to ; Fr.  BenoIt,  beh-nwi',]  surnamed  Bono'- 
SUS,  became  pope  in  575  a.d.  Under  his  rule  the  Longo- 
bards  extended  their  conquests  in  Italy,  and  threatened 
Rome.  Died  in  578. 

Benedict  II.,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Leo  II.  as 
pc£>e  in  684.  He  prevailed  upon  Constantine  IV.  to  re- 
nounce the  usurped  right  of  confirming  papal  elections. 
He  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

Benedict  III.,  successor  of  Leo  IV.,  was  elected 
pope  in  855.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
mildness  of  character.  He  died  in  858,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nicholas  I. 

Benedict  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  in  900  a.d.  The 
following  year  he  crowned  as  sovereign  of  Italy  Louis, 
son  of  the  King  of  Provence.  He  died  in  903,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

Benedict  V.  was  made  pope  in  964,  in  opposition  to 
Leo  VIII.;  but  the  Emperor  Otho  L of  Germany,  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  Leo,  reduced  Rome  by  famine, 
and  exiled  Benedict  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  965. 

Benedict  VI.  was  elected  in  972  successor  of  John 
XIII.  After  the  death  of  Otho  I.,  the  Romans  re- 
belled against  Benedict  and  put  him  to  death,  (974.) 

Benedict  VII.  succeeded  Benedict  VI.  in  975.  He 
assembled  a council  and  excommunicated  the  anti-pope 
Boniface.  Died  about  984. 

Benedict  VIII.  became  pope  in  1012.  His  claims 
were  supported  against  the  anti-pope  Gregory  by  Henry 
II.,  whom  he  crowned  at  Rome  in  1013.  He  signally 
defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  Tuscany.  He 
died  in  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIX. 

Benedict  IX.  (Theophylac'tus  of  Tusculum)  was 
the  successor  of  John  XIX.  in  1034.  His  vices  and  op- 
pressive rule  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  Romans 
in  1044,  and  Silvester  III.  was  made  pope  in  his  stead. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Benedict  X.,  a native  of  Capua,  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.  in  1058,  though  not  regularly  elected.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  tiara  to  Nicholas  II.  in  1059. 

Benedict  XI.,  (Niccol6  Boccasini — bok-ki-see'- 
nee,)  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  was  a native  of  Treviso,  and 
succeeded  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303.  He  died  in  1304, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V. 

Benedict  XII.  (originally  Jacques  Fournier — fooR'- 
ne-i',)  was  a native  of  France,  and  succeeded  John 
XXII.  in  1334.  He  was  the  third  pope  who  reigned  at 
Avignon.  He  laboured  zealously  to  reform  the  clergy 
and  the  monastic  orders,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
ecclesiastical  works.  He  died  in  1342,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Clement  VI. 

See  A.  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes  Romains." 

Benedict  XIII.,  Cardinal  Orsini,  succeeded  Inno- 
cent XIII.  in  1724.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  private 
virtues  and  his  pacific  disposition,  and  did  much  to  pre- 
serve peace  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  died 
in  1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII. 

See  Alessandro  Borgia,  “Vita  Benedicti  XIII.,”  1741  ; Mi- 
chael Ranft,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  Papstes  Benedict  XIII.,” 
1743 ; Clemente  da  Cruz,  “Vida  do  Benedicto  XIII.,”  1739. 

Benedict  XIV.,  Cardinal  Prospero  Lambertini, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  succeeded  Clement  XII.  in 
August,  1740.  His  talents  were  of  a high  order,  and  he 
was  profoundly  versed  in  theology,  history,  and  classical 
literature.  He  founded  academies  at  Rome,  built  a 
number  of  public  edifices,  and  was  a munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  died  in  1758,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  most  learned,  prudent,  and  re- 
spectable pontiffs  who  have  ever  lived.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  esteemed  religious  works  in  Latin. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XIII. 

See  Padroni,  “Vitadi  Benedetto  XIV.,”  17S7;  “ Vie  du  Pape 
Benoit  XIV,"  Paris,  1775;  F.  Galiani,  “Delle  Lodi  di  Papa 
Benedetto,”  1758. 

Benedict  XIII.,  (Anti-pope,)  Pedro  de  Luna, 
(pa'dRo  di  loo'nft,)  was  born  in  Aragon  about  1334.  He 
was  elected  pope  at  Avignon  in  1394,  but  his  title  was 
disputed  by  Boniface  IX.,  who  reigned  in  Rome.  This 


See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 
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schism  caused  great  perplexity  in  the  church  for  many 
years.  At  length,  in  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance  de- 
posed both  of  the  popes.  Died  in  1424. 

Ben'e-dict  or  Benoit  of  Aniane,  (a'ne'tn',)  Saint, 
born  in  Languedoc  about  750,  became  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Aniane.  Died  in  821. 

See  Baillet,  "Vies  des  Saintes.” 

Benedict  of  Appenzell,  (ip'pSnt-sSF,)  an  eminent 
Swiss  musician  and  contrapuntist,  born  at  Appenzell 
about  1480.  His  works  are  eulogized  by  Dr.  Burney  and 
Fetis. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music.” 

Benedict,  sumamed  Bis'cop,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk, 
and  a noted  promoter  of  learning,  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, built  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 

Benedict  [Fr.  Benoist,  beh-nwi'j  of  Peterbor- 
ough, an  English  chronicler,  became  abbot  of  Peterbor- 
ough in  1 1 17.  He  wrote  a History  of  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  and  a “Life  of  Becket.” 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Benedict,  (Julius.)  a German  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Stuttgart  in  1804.  He  studied  under  Hammel 
and  Weber.  In  1835  he  first  visited  London,  and  in 
1850  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  to  America  as  con- 
ductor and  pianist.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Queen 
in  1871,  and  received  numerous  foreign  distinctions. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  the  operas  of  “ The 
B ides  of  Venice,”  “The  Assassins,”  and  “The  Gypsy’s 
Warning.”  He  died  in  June,  1883. 

Ben'e-dict,  Saint,  a celebrated  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  monastic  system  in  the 
West,  was  born  at  Nursia,  near  Spoleto,  in  480  a.d. 
He  founded  an  es  ablishment  at  Monte-Casino,  near 
Naples,  about  520.  He  was  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ Regula  Monachorum,”  containing  the  rules  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Benedict.  Died  in  543. 

See  Juan  de  Castaniza,  “ Vida  de  S.  Benito,"  1583;  J.  B.  Plan- 
chette,  “Vie  du  grand  S.  Benoit,”  1652;  Anton  Sulgrr,  “Vita 
diyi  Benedicti,”  1691;  J.  G.  Waitzmann,  “Leben  und  Wirken  des 
heiligen  Benedict,”  1825. 

Benedict,  (Traugott  Wilhelm  Gustav,)  a German 
medical  writer,  lived  at  Breslau  about  1820. 

Benedicti  See  Benedetti. 

Ben-e-dic'tis,  de,  (di,)  (Ben.  Tetius,)  an  Italian 
canonist,  sumamed  Capra,  (kVpRi,)  lived  about  1440. 

Benedictis,  de,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  about  1620.  He  wrote  a number  of  polemical  treat- 
ises against  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  against  the 
Jansenists.  Died  in  1706. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Benedictis,  (Jacob.)  See  Jacopone  da  Todi. 

Benedictus.  See  Benedict. 

Ben-e-dic'tus,  or  Benoit,  a learned  Maronite,  whose 
original  name  was  Ambarach,  born  in  Phoenicia  in 
1663.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  subsequently  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1742. 

Ben-e-dic'tus,  (John,)  a Polish  physician,  who  pub- 
lished in  1530  a work  in  Latin  on  the  sweating-sickness. 

Benediktov,  ben-e-dik'tof,  (Vladimir,)  a Russian 
poet,  published  in  1835  a collection  of  lyrics,  which  ob- 
tained great  popularity. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Benedix,  ba'neh-diks,  (Julius  Roderich,)  a German 
dramatist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1811. 

Benefiale,  bi-ni-fe-Vli,  or  Beneficiale,  bi-ni-fe- 
chi'l.i,  (Marco,)  Chevalier,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Rome  in  1684;  died  in  1764. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Ben'^-field,  (Sebastian,)  an  English  Calvinistic  di- 
vine, born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1559,  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1613.  He  published  numerous 
sermons  and  commentaries  on  Scripture.  Died  in  1630. 

Beneke,  ba'n^h-k^h,  (Friedrich  Eduard,)  a Ger- 
man philosopher,  born  in  1798  at  Berlin,  where  he  be- 
came professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy  in  1832.  He 
published  "Psychological  Sketches,”  (1825-27,)  “Prag- 
matic Psychology,”  (1850,)  and  other  works.  He  was 
found  in  1856,  drowned  in  a canal ; and  it  is  supposed 
he  died  by  suicide. 

Benekendorf,  bSn'gh-ken-doRf,  (Karl  Friedrich,) 
a German  writer,  born  in  Brandenburg  in  1 720,  published 


several  popular  works  on  political  and  rural  economy. 
Died  in  1788. 

Beneae,  de,  de  ben-eez',  (Richard,)  an  English  ec- 
clesiastic, who  wrote  a treatise  on  mensuration,  (1535.) 

Beneton  de  Morange  de  Peyrina,  b^h-n^h-toN' 
deh  mo'rSNzh'deh  p&'ri.\',  (Etienne Claude,)  a French 
litterateur,  published  a “ History  of  War,”  (1741.)  Died 
in  1752. 

Benetti,  bi-net'tee, (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  in  1658  at  Ferrara,  where  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  university.  He  was  physician  to  tiie 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  wrote  a work  entitled  “Corpus 
Medico-Morale,”  (1718.) 

Benevento  or  Benevent,  Prince  of.  See  Talley- 
rand. 

Benevoli,  bi-nSv'o-lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sur- 
geon and  skilful  oculist,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto 
in  1685,  published  treatises  on  the  cataract  and  on  hernia. 
He  practised  at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1756. 

Benevoli,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  musican  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome  in  1602  ; died  in  1672. 

Benezech,  bi'nVzSk',  (Pierre,)  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1745,  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  the  Di- 
rectory in  1795,  and  afterwards  a counsellor  of  state. 
Died  in  1802. 

See  Challan,  “ filoge  historique  de  P.  Benezech,”  1803. 

Ben'e-zet',  (Anthony,)  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
bom  at  Saint-Quentin,  in  France,  in  1713,  was  the  son  of 
Protestant  parents.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends, 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1731,  and  became  a school- 
teacher. He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  a benefactor  of  the  negroes,  for  whom  he  opened  an 
evening  school.  He  wrote  on  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
several  tracts,  which,  it  is  said,  first  drew  the  attention 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  to  that  subject  Among 
his  writings  is  “ Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Slave-Trade,”  (1771.)  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  generosity  and  active  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  wherever  found.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Vaux,  “Memoir  of  Anthony  Benezet  ’ 

Benfatto,  Mn-fit'to,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  painter,  sur- 
named  il  Friso,  (61  fRee'so,)  bom  at  Verona  in  1551,  was 
a nephew  and  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese.  Died  about  1641. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Benfey,  bSn'fi,  (Theodor,)  a German  philologist, 
bom  near  Gottingen  in  1S09.  He  published  a “Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  Roots,”  (1839,)  which  obtained  the 
Volney  prize  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences; 
also  an  edition  of  the  hymns  of  Sama-Veda,  with  a 
translation  and  glossary.  His  “ Sanscrit-English  Dic- 
tionary” (London,  1866)  is  highly  esteemed,  so  too  is  his 
“ History  of  the  Science  of  Language  and  Otiental 
Philology  in  Germany.”  Died  in  1881. 

Beng,  b&N,  or  Bengy,  b&N'zhe',  (Antoine,)  a French 
jurist,  succeeded  Cujas  as  professor  of  law  at  Bourges 
in  1595.  Died  in  1616. 

Bengel,  bSng'el,  [Lat.  Benge'i.ius,]  (Johann  Al- 
brecht,) an  eminent  Lutheran  theologian,  bom  at  Win- 
nenden,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1687.  Having  finished  his 
studies  in  the  theological  college  at  Tubingen,  he  was 
employed  for  many  years  as  pastor  at  Denkendorf,  and 
about  1749  became  prelate  at  Alpirsbach.  His  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  in  1734,  is  esteemed 
a standard  work.  He  also  wrote  a treatise  on  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  entitled  “Syntagma  de  Sanctitate  Dei," 
“ Gnomon  Novi  Testament), ” “Explanation  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  Saint  John,”  (in  German,  1740,)  and  other 
works  of  a high  character.  Died  in  1752. 

See  “ Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  A.  Bengel,”  trans- 
lated from  the  German  ; J.  P.  Freshnius,  “ZuverlSssige  Nachricht 
von  dem  Leben  und  den  Schriftcn  J.  A.  Bcngels,”  1756;  J.  C.  F. 
Burk,  “Dr.  J.  A.  Bengcl’s  Leben  und  Wirken,”  tS3i. 

Bengel,  von,  fon  b5ng'$l,  (Ernst  Gottlieb,)  grand- 
son of  Johann  Albrecht,  noticed  above,  born  in  1769, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Tiibingen.  Died  in  1826. 

Benger,  b8ng'g?r,  (Miss  Elizabeth  Ogii.vy,)  an 
English  authoress,  born  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1778.  She  published  poems,  novels,  and  dramas;  but 
she  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  historical  and 
biographical  works,  among  which  are  “ Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia “ Memoirs  of 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots;”  and  “Memoirs  of  Klopstock 
and  his  Friends.”  Miss  Benger  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton. 
Hied  in  1S27. 

Bengtson,  bSngt'son,  (Johan,)  Archbishop  of  Upsal, 
in  Sweden,  born  in  1417;  died  in  1467. 

Ben-ha'dad  [Heb.  “nrrp]  I.,  King  of  Syria,  was 
contemporary  with  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  repelling  the  invasion  of  Baasha,  King  of  Israel. 

See  I.  Kings  xv.  20. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  made  war  on 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria.  He  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Syria. 

See  II.  Kings  vi.  24;  viii.  7-15. 

Benhadad  HI.,  King  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Hazael. 
He  carried  on  a war  against  Jehoahaz,  King  of  Israel. 

See  II.  Kings  xiii.  3. 

Beni,  ba'nee,  (Paolo,)  a scholar  and  critical  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Candia  about  1552,  was  successively 
professor  of  theology  at  Perugia,  of  philosophy  at  Rome, 
and  of  belles-lettres  at  Padua.  Died  at  Padua  in  1625. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Ginguknh, 
“ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Be-nig'nus,  [Fr.  B£nigne,  bh'nfen',]  Saint,  supposed 
to  have  been  a disciple  of  Polycarp,  was  sent  on  a mis- 
sion to  Gaul,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Dijon  about 
179  A.D. 

See  MoRRfii,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Benincasa,  b&-n2n-kl'&3,  (Bartolommeo,)  Count, 
a literary  Italian  nobleman,  born  near  Modena  about 
1745  ; died  about  1825.  He  published,  in  French,  “ Les 
Morlaques,”  (1788,)  and  founded  a journal  in  Dalmatia. 

Benincori,  bi-n2n-ko'ree,  (Angelo  Maria,)  an  Ital- 
ian musician  and  composer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1770; 
died  in  1821. 

Beninga,  bi-ning'Hd,  (Eggerik,)  a Dutch  historian, 
wrote  a “Chronicle  of  East  Friesland.”  Died  in  1562. 

Benini,  bi-nee'nee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  litterateur , born  at  Bologna  in  1713  ; died  in  1764. 

Beniowsky  or  Benyowsky,  bd-ne-ov'skee,  (Mau- 
ritius Augustus,)  Count,  a Hungarian  nobleman  and 
adventurer,  born  in  the  county  of  Neutra  in  1741.  He 
served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  in  1768  joined  the 
Polish  confederation  against  the  Russians.  Being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  exiled  in  1770  to  Kamtchatka,  whence 
he  effected  his  escape  to  France  in  1772.  He  was  soon 
after  sent  by  the  French  government  to  establish  a col- 
ony in  Madagascar;  but,  having  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  that  island,  he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the 
French  in  1786. 

See  M.  A.  Beniowsky,  “ Voyages  et  Mcmoires,”  2 vols.,  1791,  and 
English  version  of  the  same,  by  W.  N icholson. 

Benit,  beh-ne',  (Anne  Francois,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1796  ; died  in  Spain  in  1823. 

Benito.  See  Benedict,  (Saint.) 

Benivieni,  bi-ne-ve-a'nee,  (Antonio,)  a learned 
Italian  physician,  was  a friend  of  Marsilio  Ficino  and 
Politiano.  Died  in  1502. 

Benivieni,  (Domenico,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence,  was  surnamed 
Scottino  (skot-tce'no)  from  the  subtlety  of  his  theology. 
He  became,  in  1479,  professor  of  dialectics  at  Pisa.  He 
was  a warm  friend  of  Savonarola,  and  wrote  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines.  Died  in  1507. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Benivieni,  (Geronimo,)  brother  of  the  two  preced- 
ing, born  at  Florence  about  1453.  He  was  a friend  of 
Savonarola,  and  translated  from  Latin  into  Italian  his 
“Treatise  on  the  Simplicity  of  Christian  Life,”  (1496.) 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  discarded  the  low 
and  trivial  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  returned  to  the  standards  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
Pie  published  in  1500  “II  Commento  di  Ieronimo  Beni- 
vieni.” Died  in  1542. 

See  Gxnguen£,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Ben'ja-min,  [Heb.  pn'JD.l  youngest  son  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  ana  Rachel.  He  was  the  favourite  of  his 
father,  who  reluctantly  permitted  him  to  accompany  his 
brothers  to  Egypt.  (See  Genesis  xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.) 


Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a Jewish  rabbi  and  traveller, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  He  visited,  between 
1160  and  1173,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  countries  he  describes  in  his  “Itinerary.”  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is 
the  first  description  of  those  regions  by  a European. 

Ben'ja-min,  (Judah  P.)  an  American  politician  and 
lawyer  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  in  Saint  Domingo 
about  1812.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  with 
success  in  New  Orleans.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a 
United  States  senator  for  Louisiana,  and  re-elected  in 
1858  or  1859.  In  politics  he  was  a Democrat  and  dis- 
umonist.  He  was  secretary  of  war  at  Richmond  from 
about  September,  1861,  to  February,  1862,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  state  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
He  retired  to  Europe  soon  after  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  May,  1865,  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1866.  Six  years  later  he  was  made  a queen’s  counsel; 
From  this  time  up  to  his  retirement  in  1883  he  was  one 
of  the  first  lawyers  in  this  country.  His  work  on  the 
“ Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property  ” is  a standard 
treatise.  He  died  in  Paris  in  May,  1884. 

Benjamin,  (Park,)  an  American  poet  and  journalist, 
born  in  1809  at  Demerara,  in  Guiana,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  trade.  In  1840  Mr.  Benjamin  and  R. 
W.  Griswold  began  to  publish  a literary  journal  called 
“ The  New  York  World.”  His  longest  work  is  entitled 
a “ Poem  on  the  Meditation  of  Nature.”  “ Many  of  his 
pieces,”  says  Griswold,  “ are  distinguished  for  poetical 
simplicity  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction.”  (“Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America.”)  Died  in  1864. 

Benkendorf,  bSn'ken-doitf,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a 
German  writer  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  Died 
in  1788. 

Benkendorf,  (Ludwig  Ernst,)  a German  general, 
born  at  Anspach  in  1711.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  and  became  in  1775  inspector-general  of  cavalry. 
Died  in  1801. 

Benk'en-dorff  (Alexander,)  Count,  a Russian 
general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Esthonia  about  1782. 
He  served  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  French, 
and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas, 
afterwards  emperor.  After  the  accession  of  Nicholas  he 
was  made  a count,  and  a member  of  the  imperial  council. 
Died  in  1844. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Benkendorff,  (Constantine,)  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1784,  served  against  the  French  in  1S13- 
14,  and  subsequently  in  the  Persian  campaign  of  1826, 
when  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  He  died  soon 
after. 

Benkert  or  Benckert,  bSnk'kert,  (Johann  Peter,) 
a German  sculptor,  born  at  Neustadt  in  1709.  He 
adorned  with  his  works  the  royal  palace  of  Sans-Souci, 
in  Prussia.  Died  in  1769. 

Benkowitz,  bSn-ko'vits,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man writer  of  novels,  poems,  etc.,  born  in  1764,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Glogau  in  1807. 

Benlowes.  See  Bendlowes. 

Benn,  (William,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  born 
in  Cumberland  in  1600;  died  in  1680. 

Bexmati,  bSn-nll'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  at  Mantua  in  1788,  wrote  medical  treatises, 
one  of  which  gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French 
Institute.  Died  in  Paris  in  1834. 

Ben/net,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
vine, born  in  Leicestershire  in  1674,  published  a “ Me- 
morial of  the  Reformation,”  (1721,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1726. 

Bennet,  (Christopher,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  1617  ; died  in  1655.  He  practised  in  London. 

Bennet,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Arlington,  an  English 
statesman  under  Charles  II.,  born  in  1618.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  in  1662,  and  was  one  of  the 
ministry  styled  “the  Cabal,”  from  the  initials  of  their 
titles  forming  that  word.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  was  continued  in  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which 
he  had  previously  held.  Died  in  1685. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,  vol.  i. 

Bennet,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  composer  of 
madrigals,  lived  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Bennet,  (Robert,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
wrote  a “Theological  Concordance  of  the  Synonymous 
Words  in  Scripture,”  (1657.)  Died  in  1687. 

Bennet,  bSn'net,  (Roelof  Gabriel,)  a Dutch  naval 
officer  and  writer,  born  about  1774,  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Van  Wyk,  a “ History  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.”  Died  in  1829. 

Bennet,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  controver- 
sialist, born  at  Salisbury  in  1673,  published  a “ Refuta- 
tion of  Popery,”  “Treatise  on  Schism,”  a Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1728. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bennet,  (William,)  an  English  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1767,  became  organist  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Andrew’s  at  Plymouth.  His  sacred  composi- 
tions are  highly  esteemed. 

Ben'nett,  (Agnes  Maria,)  an  English  novelist,  was 
the  author  of  “Anna,  or  Memoirs  of  a Welsh  Heiress,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1805. 

Bennett,  (Edward  Turner,)  an  English  zoologist 
and  writer,  born  near  London  in  1797  ; died  in  1836. 

Bennett,  (James,)  an  English  dissenter,  born  in  1774. 
H»  wrote  (with  David  Bogue)  a “ History  of  the  Dis- 
senters,” (3  vols.,  1809.)  Died  in  1862. 

Ben'nett,  (James  Gordon,)  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  about  1800,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1819.  About  1830  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  “ Courier  and  Enquirer,”  and  in 
1833  was  chief  editor  of  “ The  Pennsylvanian,”  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  founded  in  1835  the  “ New  York  Herald,” 
which  he  conducted  with  g eat  ability  and  success  for 
thirty- four  years.  Died  in  1872. 

Bennett,  (Sir  James  Risdon,)  a leading  English 
physician,  born  in  1809.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
medical  works,  and  was  knighted  in  1881. 

Bennett,  (John  Hughes,)  an  English  medical  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1812.  He  obtained  about  1848  the 
chair  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  Edinbuigh.  He 
published  a “Treatise  on  Clinical  Medicine,”  (1856,)  and 
other  works. 

Bennett,  (William  Cox,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Greenwich  about  1820.  He  published  several  volumes 
of  poems,  and  gained  distinction  as  a writer  of  songs. 

Bennett,  ( William  James  Early,)  an  English  theo- 
logian, an  1 a leader  of  the  Tractarian  party,  was  born 
about  1805.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Eucharist.” 

Bennett,  (William  Sterndaie,)  an  Engli  h pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  1816.  Having  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
acquired  tlie  friendship  and  patronage  of  Mendelssohn. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Music.  He  was  knighted  in  consideration  of  liis 
musical  attainments  in  1871.  Died  in  1875. 

Benning,  bSn'ning,  (John  Bodeclier — bo'deK-er,) 
a Dutch  philosopher  and  poet,  born  in  1606,  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  Died  in  1642. 

Benningsen,  bin'ning-sen,  written  also  Bennigsen, 
(Alexander  Levin,)  Count,  a German  politician,  a son 
of  General  Benningsen,  noticed  below,  was  born  near 
Wilna  in  1809.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Hanover  from  March,  1848,  until  October,  1850. 

Benningsen,  written  also  Bennigsen,  (Levin  Au- 
gust Theophil,)  Count,  a celebrated  military  com- 
mander in  the  Russian  service,  born  at  Brunswick  in 
1745.  He  fought  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1788,  and 
against  the  Poles  in  1793.  In  1796  he  took  Dcrbcnd 
from  the  Persians,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1798.  He  commanded  in  1807  at  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
where  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  On  the 
death  of  Kootoosof,  in  1813,  he  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  reserve,  and  was  soon  after  created  a count. 
Died  in  Hanover  in  1826. 

Benningsen.  (Rudolph  von,)  a Hanoverian  states- 
man, born  in  1824.  In  1873  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ben'no,  [Fr.  Bf.nnon,  b&'niN',]  Saint,  Bishop  of 
Meissen,  in  Germany,  born  in  1011,  was  at  first  a parti- 
san of  Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  VII.,  but  afterwards 
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espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope.  Luther  wrote  on  the 
subject  of  his  canonization  (in  1523)  a work  entitled 
“The  New  Idol  of  Meissen.”  Died  in  1107. 

See  “Leben  und  Wundcrthaten  des  heiHgen  Benno,”  18+4. 

Ben'nor  or  Ben'no,  a German  cardinal,  who  lived 
in  the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  supported  the 
cause  of  the  anti-pope  Clement  IIL  against  Gregory  -V II. 
He  wrote  a “Life  of  Gregory  VII.,”  (in  Latin,)  which  is 
very'  unpopular  with  the  Catholics. 

See  Auhery,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Benoist,  beh-nwd',  or  Benoit,  [Lat.  Benedic'ti  ] 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  lived  about  1230. 

Benoist  (or  Benedict)  ok  Saint-Macre,  (mor,)  a 
troubadour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  wrote 
a poem  called  “The  Romance  of  Troy.”  “The  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy”  (in  French  verse)  is 
ascribed  to  him  by  some  critics. 

See  A bbe  de  la  Rue,  “ Essais  sur  les  Bardes.” 

Benoist,  (Marie  Guilhf.i.mine  Leroitz  Delaville 
— leh-roo'  deh-lt'vil',)  Madame,  wife  of  Pierre  Vincent, 
noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1767,  studied  painting 
under  Lebrun  and  David.  Among  her  best  works  are 
portraits  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  Died  in  1826. 

Benoist  or  Benoit,  beh'nwi',  (Pierre  Vincent,)  a 
French  statesman  and  litterateur , bom  at  Angers  in  1758, 
rose  to  be  minister  of  state  and  member  of  the  privy 
council  in  1828.  Died  in  1834. 

Benoist,  [It.  Benedetto,  bi-ni-det'to,]  (Zacharie.) 
a naval  officer,  of  Genoese  extraction,  gained  two  vic- 
tories over  the  fleet  of  Pisa  in  1284  and  1286.  He  after- 
wards became  an  admiral  of  France. 

Benoit.  See  Benedict. 

Benoit,  beh'nwi',  (Antoine  Vernier — v?R'ne-i',)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Dole  in  1769,  wrote  a “Treat- 
ise on  Religious  Liberty,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Bibliotheque  Historique.”  Died  in  1832. 

Benoit,  (Elie,)  a French  Protestant  theologian,  born 
in  Paris  in  1640,  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,” 
(1693,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  172S. 

Benoit,  (Jean,)  called  also  Benedicti,  a French 
theologian  and  Dominican,  was  born  at  Evreux.  He 
wrote  “ Introductions  to  Dialectics,”  (“  Introductiones 
Dialectic*,”  1538.)  Died  in  1563. 

Benoit,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Carcas- 
sonne in  1632,  wrote  a “History  of  the  Albigenses  and 
the  Waldenses.”  Died  in  1705. 

Benoit,  (Michel.)  a learned  French  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Autun  in  1715.  In  1745  he  was  a missionary'  to  China, 
where  he  introduced  the  reflecting  telescope,  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  other  useful  inventions.  Died  in  1774- 

See  “ Lettres  £difiantes  et  curieuses.” 

Benoit,  (Pierre  Vincent.)  See  Benoist. 

Benoit,  (Ren£,)  a French  theologian,  born  near  An- 
gers in  1521.  He  published  in  1566  a French  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  as  favouring  Protestantism.  He  was  subsequently 
confessor  to  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Troyes.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Mokeki,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Benoli,  ba'no-lee,  (Ignazio,)  called  il  Borno,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona.  He  imitated  Rubens, 
whose  works  he  copied,  but  with  reduced  dimensions. 
Died  in  1724. 

Benomont,  beh-no'miN',  (Pierre.)  a rich  French 
physician  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Machault  in  1679. 
He  practised  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1772. 

Benoni.  See  Ruffini. 

Beuosclii.  See  Benaschi 

Benouville,  beh-noo'vil',  (Francois  L6on,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1821.  He  gained  the 
grand  prize  in  1S45,  and  a medal  of  the  first  class  in 
1S53.  Among  his  most  admired  works  arc  “Judith,” 
“ Esther,”  and  “ Raphael  seeing  La  Fornarina  for  the 
First  Time.” 

Benouville,  (Jean  Achili.e,)  a landscape-painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1815.  He 
obtained  the  grand  prize  of  Rome  in  1845. 

Benozzo.  See  Gozzoli. 

Bensen,  Wn's?n,  (Kari.  Daniel  Heinrich,)  a Ger- 
man writer,  born  in  1761,  was  professor  of  financial 
science  at  Wurzburg,  where  he  died  in  1S05. 
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Benserade,  de,  deh  b6.\ss'Rid'  or  b&N'seh-Rid', 
(Isaac,)  a French  poet,  born  in  Upper  Normandy  in 
1612,  was  a favourite  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  acquired 
great  popularity  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his 
sprightly  and  brilliant  verses.  Died  in  1691. 

Bensi,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  JVsuit,  born  at  Venice 
in  1688,  was  professor  of  moral  theology  at  Venice. 
Died  in  1760. 

Bensi  or  Benso,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
near  Genoa  in  1601,  excelled  in  painting  architectural 
perspectives.  Died  in  1668. 

Bens'ley,  (Thomas,)  an  English  printer,  was  associ- 
ated wi  ll  Konig  in  the  construction  of  the  steam  press 
first  used  in  printing  the  “London  Times”  in  1814. 
Bensley  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  works, 
and  of  Hume’s  “ History  of  England.”  Died  in  1833. 

Benson,  (Edward  White,)  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, wa<  boin  near  Birmingham  in  1829,  and  educated 
at  King  Ed waid’s  School- in  that  town  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  first  an  assistant  master 
at  Rugby,  then  head  master  of  Wellington  College,  and 
then  canon  and  chancellor  of  Lincoln.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  new  bishopric  of  Truro  in  April,  1877,  and 
was  translated  to  Canteiburv  at  the  beginning  of  1883. 
In  all  the  above  pos  tions  he  has  shown  tact,  energy,  and 
discretion,  and  in  all  his  woik  has  been  crowned  with 
success. 

Ben'son,  (George,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  Cumberland  in  1699,  originally  a Calvinist,  after- 
wards became  an  Arian.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a “History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,”  and  a “Treatise  on 
Prayer.”  Died  in  1763. 

Benson,  (Joseph,)  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
born  in  Cumberland  in  1748.  He  preached  in  several 
large  towns  of  England,  and  acquired  extensive  influence. 
He  published  a “Defence  of  the  Methodists,”  (1793,)  an 
“Apology  for  the  Methodists,”  (1801,)  a “Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Fletcher,”  a number  of  Sermons,  and  a “ Com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  (5  vols.,  1811-18,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  “ He  was,”  says  Adam 
Clarke,  “a  powerful  and  able  preacher,  and  a profound 
theologian.”  Died  in  London  in  1821. 

Benson,  (Martin,)  bom  in  Herefordshire  in  1689, 
became  Bishop  of  Gloucester  about  1734.  Died  in  1752. 

Benson,  (William,)  sometimes  called  Auditor  Ben- 
son, an  English  Whig  politician,  born  in  1682,  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Virgil’s  “.Husbandry,”  with  notes, 
and  was  the  first  to  propose  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  Milton  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Benson  is  satirized  in 
Pope’s  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1754. 

Bent,  van  der,  vtn  der  bSnt,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  painter, 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1550,  was  a pupil  of  Wouwerman 
and  Van  der  Velde.  Died  in  1690. 

Bentabolle,  b6.N/tt/bol/,  (Pierre,)  a French  Jacobin, 
liecame  a member  of  the  National  Convention  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1798. 

Bent-Aichah,  bent-T'kah,  daughter  of  Ahmed,  an 
Arab  poet  of  Cordova,  was  celebrated  for  her  poetic 
talent  Died  in  1009. 

Bentham,  b€n'tam,  (Edward,)  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Ely  in  1707,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford. Died  in  1776. 

Bentham,  (James,)  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Ely  in  1708.  He  published  a “ History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely 
from  675  to  1771.”  Died  in  1794. 

Bentham,  bgn'tam  or  bSn'tham,  (Jeremy,)  a cele- 
brated English  jurist  and  utilitarian  philosopher,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  February,  1748.  He 
entered  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  studied  law,  but  soon  declined  the  practice 
of  that  profession.  His  motive  is  said  to  have  been 
disgust  at  the  unjust  charges  to  suitors.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  an  anonymous  “ Fragment  on  Government,” 
(1776.)  He  visited  Paris,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
White  Russia  in  1 785—86.  In  1787  he  published  a 
“Defence  of  Usury,”  which,  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  “is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  exhaustive  discussion 
of  a moral  or  political  question,  leaving  no  objection, 
however  feeble,  unanswered.”  His  “ Introduction  to  the 


Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,”  though  printed 
in  1780,  was  not  published  until  1789. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  legislation,  and 
maintained  the  theory  that  “ utility  is  the  test  and  mea- 
sure of  virtue,” — that  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  be  the  object  of  legislation.  In  his  long  war- 
fare against  the  iniquities  of  legislation  as  he  found  it,  he 
was  ridiculed  and  denounced  as  a lunatic  by  many  of  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England.  His  works  were 
first  appreciated  by  foreigners.  About  1791  he  formed 
a friendship  with  M.  Dumont,  who  became  to  him  a val- 
uable coadjutor  and  translated  into  French  several  of 
his  works,  viz.,  “Treatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legisla- 
tion,” (“Traite  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale,”  3 vols., 
1802,)  and  “Theory  of  Penalties  and  Rewards,”  (“The- 
orie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,”  2 vols.,  1818.) 
These  were  first  published  in  French.  (See  Dumont, 
Etienne.) 

Among  his  numerous  English  works  are  “ Panopticon,” 
a valuable  work  on  prison-discipline,  (1791,)  “The  Ra- 
tionale of  Judicial  Evidence,”  (5  vols.,  1827,)  and  a “ Con- 
stitutional Code.”  His  “ Traite  de  Legislation,”  etc. 
(1802)  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  Hildreth,  Bos- 
ton, (1840.)  “Those  who  read  it,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey, 
“ will  dissent,  we  should  imagine,  from  many  of  the  au- 
thor’s fundamental  principles;  but  they  will  infallibly  be 
delighted  with  the  sagacity  and  independence  which  dis- 
tinguish all  his  speculations.”  He  died  at  Westminster 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  having  retained  to  a great  age 
the  freshness  and  serenity  of  his  prime.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ling in  1843.  “Of  Mr.  Bentham,”  says  Macaulay,  “we 
would  at  all  times  speak  with  the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a great  original  thinker  and  to  a sincere  and  ardent 
friend  of  the  human  race.  . . . Posterity  will  pronounce 
its  calm  and  impartial  decision,  and  that  decision  will, 
we  firmly  believe,  place  in  the  same  rank  with  Galileo 
and  with  Locke  the  man  who  found  jurisprudence  a gib- 
berish and  left  it  a science.”  “ In  some  of  the  highest  de- 
partments in  which  the  human  intellect  can  exert  itself, 
he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  his  second  behind  him.” 
“ Never  was  there  a literary  partnership  so  fortunate  as 
that  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  M.  Dumont.  The  raw  mate- 
rial which  Mr.  Bentham  furnished  was  most  precious, 
but  it  was  unmarketable.  He  was  assuredly  at  once  a 
great  logician  and  a great  rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of 
his  logic  was  injured  by  a vicious  arrangement,  and  the 
effect  of  his  rhetoric  by  a vicious  style.  . . . His  oracles 
were  of  high  import,  but  they  were  traced  on  leaves  and 
flung  loose  to  the  wind.  . . . M.  Dumont  was  admirably 
qualified  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Mr.  Bentham.” 
(See  “Dumont’s  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  in  Macau- 
lay’s Essays.)  “ It  cannot  be  denied,”  says  Mackintosh, 
“ that  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  juridical  reformation  which  is  now 
gradually  examining  every  part  of  law.  . . . The  true 
and  eminent  merit  of  Mr.  Bentham  is  that  of  a reformer 
of  jurisprudence.  He  is  only  a moralist  with  a view  to 
being  a jurist.” 

See  “Memoirs  of  Jeremy  Bentham,"  prefixed  to  his  works  by 
Dr.  Bowring;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1S43 ; Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.” 

Bentham,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a brother  of  Jeremy,  was 
born  in  1757.  He  was  a ship-builder  and  naval  engineer, 
and  was  employed  by  the  government  as  inspector  of 
naval  works.  Died  in  1831. 

Bentham,  (Thomas,)  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1513, 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Died  in  1578. 

Ben'tinck,  (Lord  George,)  a political  leader,  whose 
full  name  was  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Henry,  fourth 
Duke  of  Portland.  His  mother,  Henrietta  Scott,  was  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  George  Canning.  He  was  born  in 
February,  1802.  In  1826  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle  Canning,  then  a member  of  the  cabinet. 
He  was  elected  in  1827  a member  of  Parliament  for 
King’s  Lynn,  which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  more  remarkable  for  his  passion  for  the  turf 
than  for  his  political  knowledge  or  talents.  About  1836 
he  deserted  the  Whigs,  and  became  a political  friend  of 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he  served  efficiently  as  “ whipper- 
in,”  urging  and  coercing  absent  members  of  his  party  to 
attend  and  vote  on  important  questions.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Tories,  he  was  opposed  to  free  trade,  and 
on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  in  1846,  was  converted 
into  a violent  adversary  of  Peel.  He  then  became  the 
leader  of  the  Protectionist  or  Tory  party,  who  chose 
him  in  consideration  of  the  energy  and  skill  he  had 
shown  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  began  to  study 
statistics,  spoke  often  in  the  House,  and  maintained  a 
spirited  contest  against  the  ministry.  He  died  suddenly, 
of  a disease  of  the  heart,  in  September,  1848. 

See  B.  Disraeli,  “ Lord  George  Bentinck,  a Political  Biogra- 
phy,” 1S51;  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  xcv.,  1852. 

Bentinck,  (Henry,)  son  of  William,  noticed  below, 
was  created  Duke  of  Portland  in  1716,  and  became 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1721.  Died  in  1726. 

Bentinck,  (William,)  a Dutch  statesman,  born  in 
1648,  was  a personal  attendant  and  friend  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  came  to  England  with  that  prince  in  1688,  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Portland  in  1689,  and  served  as  general  in 
Ireland  in  1690.  In  1697  he  was  the  principal  agent  of 
his  government  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  of 
William  IIL  in  a greater  degree  than  any  other  person. 
Died  in  1709. 

Sec  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. 

Bentinck,  (William  Charles  Cavendish,)  Lord, 
a British  general,  born  in  1774,  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  William  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Portland.  Having 
served  in  many  campaigns,  he  became  Governor  of  Mad- 
ras in  1803,  and  was  recalled  about  1805.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  troops  sent  to  aid  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Sicily,  in  1810,  and  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of 
plenipotentiary.  He  gave  in  1812  a liberal  constitution 
to  Sicily.  In  1814  he  led  a successful  expedition  against 
the  French  in  Italy,  and  took  possession  of  Genoa.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India  by  Canning  in 
1827.  In  this  position  he  showed  himself  a humane 
and  enlightened  governor.  The  most  important  act  of 
his  administration  was  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee — the 
custom  which  required  widows  to  be  burned  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  husbands — in  1829.  Lord  Bentinck 
resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1835.  Died  at  Paris 
in  1839. 

See  Macfarlank,  “Our  Indian  Empire.” 

BentinckJ  William  Henry  CAVENDiSH,)thirdDuke 
of  Portland,  an  eminent  statesman,  son  of  the  second 
duke,  born  in  1738.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a Whig, 
became  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782,  and  was 
prime  minister  of  the  new  cabinet  formed  in  1783  by  a 
coalition  of  Lord  North  with  Mr.  Fox.  About  1791  he 
changed  his  politics  and  became  a supporter  of  the  Tory 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
1807.  Died  in  1809. 

Bentivoglio,  bSn-te-vbl'yo,  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1668,  was  a 
son  of  Ippolito,  noticed  below.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Carthage,  and  papal  nuncio  in  France,  and  was  made 
a cardinal  in  1719.  Died  in  1732. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes;”  Long- 
fellow, “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  poet  and  diplo- 
matist, born  about  1510,  wrote  sonnets,  eclogues,  and 
dramatic  works  which  were  greatly  admired  in  his  time. 
Died  in  1573. 

See  GingukniS,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  nobleman,  and 
leader  of  the  anti-papal  party,  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  Bologna  in  1401,  but  after  a short  rule  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  His  son  Antonio  and  his  grandson 
Annibal  were  also  rulers  of  Bologna. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Repubiiqucs  Italiennes.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Giovanni  II.,)  rose  to  be  sovereign  of 
Bologna  about  1462.  After  a rule  of  more  than  forty 
years,  he  was  driven  from  the  city  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
Died  in  1508. 

Bentivoglio,  (Guido,)  an  able  writer  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1579,  became  successively  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes,  papal  nuncio  in  France  and  Flanders,  and 
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cardinal.  He  wrote  an  “Account  of  the  War  in 
Flanders,”  (1633,  in  Italian,)  a volume  of  “Memoirs,” 
(1648,)  and  a collection  of  “ letters.”  Died  in  1644. 

See  Tirauoschi,  “Sloria  della  Letteratura  Italians;”  Gisouen^, 
“Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Bentivoglio,  (Ippolito,)  a lyric  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Ferrara ; died  in  1685. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.” 

Bentkowski,  bdnt-kov'skee,  (Felix,)  a Polish  au- 
thor, born  in  1781,  was  professor  of  history  at  Warsaw. 
He  published  an  important  work,  entitled  a “ History 
of  Polish  Literature,”  (2  vols.,  1814.)  Died  in  1852. 

Bent'ley,  (Gideon,)  an  American  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  born  in  1751 ; died  in  Oswego  county,  New 
York,  in  1858,  aged  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

Bent'ley,  (Sir  John,)  a British  admiral,  was  knighted 
for  his  conduct  in  an  action  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  about 
1760.  Died  in  1772. 

Bentley,  (Richard,)  a celebrated  critic,  regarded  as 
the  greatest  classical  scholar  that  England  ever  produced, 
was  born  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1662.  He  entered  Saint  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1676,  and  in  1683  became  tutor  to  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet’s  son,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Oxford.  His 
first  publication  was  a “Latin  Epistle  to  John  Mill, 
containing  Critical  Observations  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Joannes  Malala,”  (1691,)  which  procured  him  a high  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  In  1692  he  was  honoured  with  the 
first  appointment  to  the  Boyle  lectureship,  and  chose  for 
his  subject  the  absurdities  of  atheism.  These  lectures 
were  much  admired,  and  reached  the  sixth  edition  in 
1735.  He  became  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  in  1693, 
and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  king  in  1695.  In  1697 
he  produced  his  celebrated  “Dissertation  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,”  in  which  he  affirmed  those  epistles  to  be 
spurious.  On  this  subject  he  was  involved  in  a contro- 
versy with  Charles  Boyle,  Atterbury,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  wits,  who  attacked  his  personal  character  with  as- 
perity. He  replied  in  another  “ Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,”  in  1699.  “ It  was,”  says  Hallam, 

“ the  first  great  literary  war  that  had  been  waged  in  Eng- 
land. Both  combatants  were  skilful  in  wielding  the 
sword:  the  arms  of  Boyle,  in  Swift’s  language,  were 
given  him  by  all  the  gods  ; but  his  antagonist  stood  for- 
ward in  no  such  figurative  strength,  master  of  a learning  to 
which  nothing  parallel  had  been  known  in  England  ; . . . 
with  a style  rapid,  concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to  Boyle 
in  that  which  he  had  chiefly  to  boast,  a sarcastic  wit.” 
Posterity  has  decided  that  Bentley  was  victorious  in  this 
affair.  He  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1700,  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1701.  He 
became  involved  in  a long  contest  and  lawsuit  with  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in  relation  to  which  he  is 
censured  for  his  arrogant  and  arbitrary  conduct  Having 
been  elected  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1717,  he  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  by  the  demand  of  illegal  or  unusually 
large  fees  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  For  this 
offence  the  senate  of  the  university  deprived  him  in  1718 
of  all  his  degrees  ; but  he  was  restored  by  a mandamus  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  about  1724.  lie  published  an 
excellent  edition  of  Horace,  (1711,)  and  an  edition  of 
Terence,  ( 1 725,)  which  is  called  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances. His  ill-judged  attempt  to  improve  the  text  of 
Milton’s  great  poem  gave  much  offence  to  the  admirers 
of  that  poet.  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  Homer, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Died  in  July, 
1742.  Bentley’s  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Richard 
Cumberland  the  dramatist. 

See  Monk’s  “Life  of  Bentley,”  1830;  Hakti.f_v  Colf.ridgf, 
“Lives  nf  Distinguished  Northerns:”  “ EncvclojNedia  Britannica 
1 1 Edinburgh  Review"  for  July,  1830;  “London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  November,  183:. 

Bentley,  (Richard,)  son  of  the  preceding,  wrote  a 
comedy  entitled  “ The  Wishes,”  and  several  other  works. 
Died  in  1 782. 

Bentley,  (Robert,)  an  English  botanist,  bom  about 
1820,  became  professor  of  botany  in  London,  and  wrote 
a “-Manual  of  Botany.” 

Bentley,  (Thomas,)  a nephew  of  the  famous  Richard 
Bentley,  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  published 
an  edition  of  Cicero  “De  Finibus”  in  1718. 

Bentley,  (William,)  an  American  Unitarian  minister 
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and  antiquary,  born  in  Boston  in  1758,  was  ordained  pas- 
tor or  a church  at  Salem  in  1783.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  Salem.”  Died  in  1819. 

Beu'ton,  (Thomas  Hart,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
at  or  near  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1782.  Having  removed  to  Tennessee  in  early 
youth,  he  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Nashville 
about  1811.  In  1812  he  commanded  a regiment  under 
General  Jackson,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  Jackson 
attempted  to  strike  Benton  with  a horsewhip  at  Nash- 
ville in  1813,  and  was  severely  wounded  with  a pistol  by 
Benton’s  brother.  Colonel  Benton  settled  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  1815,  and  began  to  publish  a political  paper. 
He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislature  of  Missouri  in  1820.  He  acted  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, became  a supporter  of  General  Jackson,  and  the 
most  prominent  politician  of  Missouri.  Having  been 
re-elected  to  the  Federal  Senate  in  1826,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  a gold  and  silver  currency,  and 
received  the  sobriquet  of  Old  Bullion.  He  supported 
President  Jackson  in  his  hostility  against  the  United 
States  Bank.  About  1832  he  was  again  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Missouri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
he  continued  to  be  a member  for  a period  of  thirty  years. 
He  was  a political  friend  of  President  Van  Buren,  voted 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  in  1845, 
and  opposed  Calhoun  on  the  subjects  of  nullification  and 
State  rights.  In  1850  he  made  a speech  against  Clay’s 
compromise  bill.  In  consequence  of  a division  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  relation  to  slavery,  Mr.  Benton  was 
defeated  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  about  the 
end  of  1850,  and  retired  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1851. 
I le  was  elected  a member  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1852,  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  In  1856  he  was  supported  by  one 
section  of  the  Democracy  as  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Missouri,  but  was  not  elected.  He  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  in  1856,  in  preference 
to  Fremont,  who  was  his  son-in-law.  He  published  a 
voluminous  work  entitled  “A  Thirty  Years’  View,  or  a 
History  of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government 
for  Thirty  Years,  from  1820  to  1850,”  (2  vols.,  1854-56,) 
and  “An  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress  from 
1789  to  1856,”  (15  vols.,  1857.)  He  died  at  Washington 
in  April,  1858. 

Benton,  (William  P.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  gen- 
eral, born  in  Maryland,  emigrated  to  Indiana.  He  be- 
came a brigadier-general  of  the  Union  army  in  1862. 

Bentzel-Sternau,  von,  fori  bent'sel  stCR'now,  (An- 
SELM  Franz,)  a German  statesman,  born  in  1738,  was 
counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  Died  in  1784. 

Bentzel-Sternau,  von, (Christian  Ernst,)  Count, 
a German  statesman  and  writer,  born  at  Mentz  in  1 767, 
became  minister  of  state  and  finance  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Frankfort,  (1812.)  He  published  “ The  Stone  Guest,” 
(“Der  Steinerne  Cast,”)  “The  Golden  Calf,”  and  other 
popular  satirical  romances.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bentzen,  bSnt'sen,  or  Bentzon,  (Adrian  Benoni,) 
a Norwegian  litterateur,  born  at  Tonsberg  in  1777. 

Benvenuti,  bSn-vi-noo'tee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  Jesuit,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1716.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “ Synopsis  of  General  Physics,”  and 
translated  into  Italian  Clairault’s  “Elements  of  Geom- 
etry.” Died  in  1789. 

Benvenuti,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  physician  and 
medical  writer,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca  about  1728. 

Benvenuti, (Pietro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Arezzo  in  1769.  He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the 
best  painter  of  Tuscany  in  his  time.  His  design  is  cor- 
rect and  his  style  elevated.  His  chief  work  is  a series 
of  frescos  of  prophets  and  evangelists  on  the  dome  of 
the  chapel  of  Medici  at  Florence.  Among  his  other 
works  is  “ The  Woman  of  Samaria.”  Died  at  Florence 
in  1844. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generalc.” 

Benvenuto,  b&n-vi-noo'to,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
called  Ortolano,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  school  of 
Ferrara,  born  about  1480;  died  in  1525. 

Benvenuto  Cellini.  See  Cellini. 

Benvoglienti,  b6n-v<M-ySn'tee,  (Uherto,)  an  Italian 


litterateur  and  patron  of  learning,  born  in  1668;  died  in 
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Benyowsky.  See  Beniowsky. 

Benzel,  bSnt'sel,  [Lat.  Benze'lius,!  (Eric,)  born 
about  1632,  was  made,  in  1700,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  by 
Charles  XII.  He  superintended  the  Swedish  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  published  by  order  of  Charles  X1L, 
and  wrote  several  religious  works.  Died  in  1709. 

See  Johan  Esberc.,  “Libri  in  E.  H.  Benzelii  Tumulum,”  1712. 

Benzel,  [Lat.  Benzelius,]  (Eric,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  at  Upsal  in  1675,  became  successively  Bishop 
of  Gothenburg  and  of  Linkoping,  and  Archbishop  of 
Upsal.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Upsal,  and  wrote  several  valuable  histori- 
cal and  antiquarian  works.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Olof  Dalin,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  E.  Benzelius,”  1744. 

Benzel,  (Henry,)  brother  of  Eric,  mentioned  above, 
born  at  Strengnis  in  1689,  was  one  of  the  savants  sent 
by  Charles  XII.,  in  1714,  on  a scientific  expedition  to 
the  East.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Upsal  after  his 
return.  His  journal  of  his  travels  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Died  in  1758. 

See  M.  Asp,  “ Likpredikan  iifver  H.  Benzelius  med  Personalier.” 
175»- 

Benzel-Sternau.  See  Bentzel-Sternau. 

Benzenberg,  bgnt'sen-bSRG',  (Johann  Friedrich,) 
a German  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  near 
Elberfeld  in  1777.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“Manual  of  Geometry,”  (1810,)  and  a treatise  “On 
Falling  Stars,”  (1839.)  Died  in  1846. 

Benzi,  ben'zee,  (Massimiliano  Soldano,)  a painter 
and  engraver  of  medals,  born  at  Florence  in  1658. 

Benzio,  bSn'ze-o,  (Trifone,)  an  Italian  diplomatist 
and  poet,  born  at  Assisi,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  secretary  to  Pope  Julius  III., 
and  was  employed  on  several  missions. 

Benzon,  ben'zon,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl,)  a 
Danish  historian,  born  at  Kioge  in  1791. 

Benzoni,  ben-zo'nee,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  travel- 
ler, born  about  1520,  spent  many  years  in  America,  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  a work  entitled  “ History 
of  the  New  World,”  (1565.) 

Beolco,  lA-ol'ko,  or  Biolco,  be-ol'ko,  (Angelo,)  an 
Italian  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Padua  in  1502,  was  sur- 
named  Ruzzante,  from  the  number  of  rustic  farces  he 
composed.  Died  in  1542. 

Beorn.  See  Biorn. 

Beowulf,  be-o'woolf,  a semi-fabulous  naval  hero  of 
Denmark,  who  forms  the  subject  of  a celebrated  epic 
poem  in  Anglo-Saxon,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  German. 

See  Turner,  “History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 

Bequet,  bi'k.Y,  (Etienne,)  an  able  French  journalist 
and  critic,  born  in  Paris  about  1800.  He  wrote  for  the 
“Journal  des  Debats”  for  fifteen  years.  In  1830  he  was 
prosecuted  and  acquitted  for  a political  article  ending  with 
these  words:  “ Unfortunate  France  ! unfortunate  king  !” 
which  were  afterwards  often  repeated.  Died  in  1838. 

Berain,  beh-iAx',  (Jean,)  a French  designer,  born  at 
Saint-Michel  in  1630;  died  in  1697. 

Berain,  (Pierre  Martin,)  a French  historian,  lived 
about  1710. 

Beranger,  b.VrftN'zh.V,  (Charles,)  a French  painter 
of  landscapes  and  genre,  born  at  Sevres  in  1816. 

Beranger,  de,  deh  b&'r&N'zhi',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a cele- 
brated French  lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1780.  He  lived  with  his  grandfather,  who  was 
a tailor,  until  he  was  nine  years  old,  after  which  he  went 
to  reside  with  an  aunt,  who  appears  to  have  acted  towards 
him  the  part  of  a true  mother,  and,  while  giving  him  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  instilled  into  his  mind  the 
principles  calculated  to  make  him  a good  man  and  a true 
patriot  For  a short  time  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  When  he  was  about  sixteen,  he  began  to  write 
poetry.  Several  of  his  lyrics  attracted  the  attention  and 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
and  in  1815  he  brought  out  his  first  collection  of  songs. 
They  were  received  with  great  favour  by  the  people  ; but 
their  bold,  patriotic,  and  often  satirical  tone  gave  offence 
to  the  government ; and,  as  Beranger  in  his  succeeding 
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productions  abated  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  his  satire, 
he  was  condemned  in  1828  to  an  imprisonment  of  nine 
months  and  a heavy  fine.  He  was  an  ardent  republican. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  his  poems  had  con- 
tributed to  bring  about,  he  refused  to  accept  any  office 
under  the  government.  He  brought  out  in  1833  a fifth 
collection  of  his  songs,  leaving  memoirs  of  his  life  and  a 
number  of  poems,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
by  the  voters  of  the  department  of  Seine,  but  he  de- 
clined to  serve.  He  died  in  July,  1857.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a man  of  a generous,  noble,  and  independent 
character. 

“His  style,”  says  J.  F.  Destigny,  “has  a limpidity, 
precision,  and  purity  which  defy  criticism.  All  ordinary 
eulogy  ( louange  banale)  would  cast  a shade  upon  his 
glory.”  (“  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.”) 

“ The  great  peculiarity  of  Beranger,”  says  the  “ Quar- 
terly Review”  for  January,  1832,  “is  the  mixture  of  gayety 
and  pathos  which  he  combines  with  the  happiest  effect. 
He  indeed  mingles  ‘the  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  and 
severe,’  with  a very  original  and  singular  felicity.” 

See  a posthumous  work  of  Beranger,  entitled  “ Ma  Biographie,” 
1S57:  Boiteau,  “Philosophic  et  Politique  de  Beranger,”  185S;  Sa- 
vinien-Lapointe,  “ M&noires  sur  Bdranger,”  1857;  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1833 ; 
Louis  de  Lomenie,  “ Notice  sur  Beranger,”  1844. 

Berard,  bi'rtR',  (Auguste,)  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, born  at  Varrains,  near  Saumur,  in  1802.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris.  In  1842 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  surgical  clinique  in  Paris.  He 
published  a number  of  able  treatises  on  surgery.  Died 
in  1846. 

Berard,  (Auguste  Simon  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in 
1 783,  became  master  of  requests  to  the  Council  of  State  in 
1814,  and  founded  (with  Chaptal)  the  first  company  for  the 
production  of  illuminating  gas.  He  was  a liberal  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827-30,  and  took  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  as  a partisan  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1859. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giintlrale.” 

Berard,  (Fr£d£ric,)  a French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1 789,  was  a contributor  to 
the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  medicales”  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1828. 

See  J.  A.  Dupau,  “Notice  historique  sur  F.  Berard,”  1828. 

Berard,  (Pierre,)  a French  pharmacist  and  botanist, 
born  at  Grenoble  about  1630.  He  wrote  a work  entitled 
“Theatrum  Botanicum,”  (unpublished.)  The  genus  Be- 
rardia  was  named  in  his  honour. 

Berard,  (Pierre  Honors,)  a distinguished  French 
surgeon,  brother  of  Auguste,  bort.  at  Lichtenberg  in 
1797.  He  became  in  1831  professor  of  physiology  to  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  began  the  publication 
of  a “ Course  of  Physiology,”  (1st  vol.,  1848.)  Died  in 
1858. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Berardi,  bi-raR'dee,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  musician 
and  composer,  born  near  Bologna  about  1650,  wrote 
several  treatises  on  music. 

Berardi,  (Fabio,)  an  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Sienna  in 
1 728,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Wagner. 

Berardier  de  Bataud,  bl'rtR'de-i'  deh  bt'to', 
(Francois  Joseph,)  a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1720 ; died  in  1794. 

Berardo,  bi-raR'do,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  about  1500,  translated  two  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 

Beraud,  bi'ro',  (Antoine,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Aurillac  in  1794.  He  wrote  dramas,  political  songs,  etc. 

Beraud,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  savant,  born  near 
Castellane  in  1 753*  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
experimental  physics  at  Marseilles.  Died  in  1794. 

Beraud,  (Laurent,)  a French  Jesuit  and  astronomer, 
born  in  1703  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
observatory.  lie  published  several  valuable  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1777. 

Sec  Lk  FfenvRK,  “filogc  historique  du  P.  L.  Beraud,”  1780. 

Bdraudiere,  de  la,  deh  IS  bMro'dc-aitt',  (Franqois,) 
Bishop  of  Perigueux,  born  at  PoitiersTwrotc  a “ Funeral 
Oration  on  Henry  IV.”  Died  in  1646. 


Berauld,  bi'ro',  (FkanQOIS,)  a French  scholar,  son 
of  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born  at  Orleans  about  1510. 
He  wrote  Creek  and  Latin  poems,  and  translated  the 
two  books  of  Appian  containing  the  wars  of  Hannibal 
and  those  of  Spain. 

Sec  Moiotm,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Berauld,  [Lat.  Beral'dus  Aurb'lius,]  (Nicolas,) 
an  eminent  trench  scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Orleans 
in  1473.  He  was  a friend  of  Erasmus,  and  numljereo 
among  his  pupils  D’Andelot  and  Admiral  de  Coligny. 
He  published  a Greek-Latin  Dictionary  (1521)  and  an 
edition  of  Pliny’s  “Natural  History,”  (1516,)  and  wrote 
several  Latin  treatises.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Berault,  bi'ro',  (Claude,)  a French  philologist,  suc- 
ceeded D’Herbelot  as  professor  of  the  Syriac  language 
in  the'  Royal  College  in  Paris.  He  published  an  edition 
of  “Statius  ad  Usum  Delphini,”  (1685.)  Died  in  1705. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Berault,  (Jean,)  a French  litterateur,  translated  Bar- 
clay’s “Euphormio”  from  the  Latin,  (1640.) 

Berault,  (Josias,)  a French  jurist,  and  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Rouen,  bom  in  1563,  wrote  a “Com- 
mentary on  the  Common  Law  of  Normandy.”  Died 
about  1640. 

Berault,  (Michel,)  a French  Protestant  theologian, 
published  in  1598  a “ Brief  and  Clear  Defence  of  the 
Vocation  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,”  in  reply  to 
Cardinal  Perron.  He  preached  at  Montauban. 

Berault-Bercastel,  bi'ro'  bSR'kts'tSl',  (Antoine 
Henri,)  a French  writer,  born  near  Metz  in  1772,  wrote 
a “ History  of  the  Church,”  (24  vols.,  177S-90,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Berbiguier,  bCR'be'ge-i',  (BenoIt  Tranquille — 
tRfiN'kil',)  a French  flutist  and  composer,  born  at  Car- 
derousse  in  1781  ; died  about  1838. 

Berbiguier,  (Charles  Alexis  Vincent,)  a French 
visionary,  born  at  Carpentras  about  1776,  wrote  a work 
on  demonology.  Died  in  1851. 

Berch,  bSrK,  (Anders,)  a Swedish  writer  on  rural 
economy,  born  in  1711  ; died  in  1774. 

Berch,  (Karl  Reinhold,)  a Swedish  antiquary,  bom 
in  1706,  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Kings  and  Celebrated 
Characters  of  Sweden,  taken  from  Medals.”  Died  in  1777. 

See  Olof  Celsius,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  C.  R.  Berch,”  17S1. 

Berchelmaun,  b£R'Kel-min',  (Johann  Philttp,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  171S;  died  17S3. 

Bercheni.  See  Berghem. 

Bercliem,  beR'KSm,  [Lat.  Berche'mius,]  (Wil- 
helm,) a German  chronicler,  lived  about  148a 

Bercheny,  [Fr.  pron.  liSR'shi'ne';  Hun.  Bercs£ny, 
bSR-ch&n',]  written  also  Berkeny,  (Ladislas  Ignaz,) 
Count  of,  son  of  Nicholas,  noticed  below,  bom  at 
Eperies,  in  Hungary,  in  1689.  He  entered  the  French 
service  in  1712,  and  became  a marshal  in  175S.  Died 
in  1778. 

Bercheny  or  Bercseny,  b^R-chin',  (Nicholas,)  a 
Hungarian  nobleman,  born  in  1664,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt,  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Ragotsky,  to 
separate  Hungary  from  Austria  about  1 705.  Died  in  i 725. 

Berchet,  Mr'sIiA',  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  patriot  and 
poet,  born  at  Milan  about  1790,  was  a friend  of  Silvio 
Pellico.  After  the  suppression  of  the  “ Conciliatore,”  a 
liberal  journal  to  which  he  had  contributed,  he  removed 
to  Geneva.  He  published  in  1841  a volume  of  patriotic 
songs,  which  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  still 
enjoy  great  popularity,  though  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment Died  in  Italy  in  1851. 

Berchet,  Mr's  hi',  (Toussaint,)  a French  philologist 
and  Protestant  writer,  horn  at  Langres  in  1540.  He  made 
a version  of  Henry  Lstienne’s  Greek  Catechism,  which 
was  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1605. 

Berchett,  bdR'shSt',  (Pif.rre,)  a French  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  1659,  was  employed  by  William  HI. 
of  England  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Loo.  Died  in  1720. 

See  Walpole,  " Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  ” 

Bercheure,  Mr'sIiur',  written  also  Berchoire,  [Lat. 
Bercho'rius,]  (Pierre,)  a French  Benedictine  monk, 
born  in  Poitou.  He  translated  into  French  Livy’s  “ Ro- 
man History.”  Died  in  1362. 
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Berchheim,  beR'ki.\',  or  Berckheim,  de,  deh  b§Rk'- 
hlm,  (Friedrich  Sigismund,)  Baron,  a French  general, 
of  German  extraction,  born  at  Ribeauville  in  1775.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Died  in  1819. 

Berchoire.  See  Bercheure. 

Berchoux,  bSR'shoo',  (Joseph,)  a French  poet,  born 
at  Saint-Symphorien,  near  Lyons,  in  1765.  His  first 
poem  was  a well-known  satire  on  the  ridiculous  ambi- 
tion then  prevalent  of  imitating  the  Greek  and  Roman 
costumes  and  habits  of  life,  entitled  “ Qui  me  delivrera 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  ?”  (“  Who  will  deliver  me  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans?”)  He  published  in  1800 
“ La  Gastronomie,”  which  had  great  success  and  was 
translated  into  English.  His  later  works  were  less  suc- 
cessful. Died  in  1839. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  de  la  France.” 

Berchtold,  bSRK'tolt,  (Leopold,)  Count  of,  a Ger- 
man philanthropist,  born  in  1738,  travelled  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  introduced  vaccination  where  it 
was  previously  unknown.  He  also  founded  several  chari- 
table institutions  in  his  native  country.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Nouvelle  BiogTaphie  G^n^rale.’* 

Berckel,  van,  vtn  bSr'kel,  (Theodorus  Victor,)  a 
Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1739 ; died  1808. 

Berckheim.  See  Berchheim. 

Berckmann,  bSRk'mtin,  Bergmann,  bgRG'mtln,  or 
Barkmann,  bdRk'mdn,  (John,)  a chronicler,  supposed 
to  have  been  a native  of  Stralsund.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “ Chronicles  of  Stralsund,”  (in  manuscript,  and 
written  in  Low  German.)  Died  in  1560. 

Berckmans,  bgRk'mdns,  (Hendrik,)  a distinguished 
Dutch  portrait-painter,  born  near  Willemstadt  in  1629. 
He  w'as  a pupil  of  Jordaens  and  Wouwermans. 

See  Naglek,  “Neues  AUgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Berckringer,  bgRk'ring'er,  (Daniel,)  a German 
scholar,  born  in  the  Palatinate,  was  tutor  to  the  children 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Died  in  1667. 

Bercseny.  See  Bercheny. 

Bere  or  Ber,  baiR,  [Lat.  Bf/rus,]  (Louis,)  a Catholic 
theologian,  born  at  Bile  ; died  in  1554. 

Bere,  ba'reh,  (Oswald,)  a German  physician,  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1472 ; died  at  Bale  in  1567. 

Berebistes.  See  Bzerebistes. 

Berecyntkia.  See  Cybele. 

Berednikof,  be-rgd'ne-kof,  (Yakov  Ivanovitch,)  a 
Russian  archaeologist,  born  in  1802,  contributed  to  the 
large  Sclavonian  Dictionary  (1847)  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

Beregani,  bi-ri-gSEnee,  (N  iccol6,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1627  ; died  in  1713. 

Berends,  ba'rSnts,  (Johann  Bernard  Jakob,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  about 
1760.  Died  about  1830. 

Berends,  (Julius,)  a German  democratic  politician, 
born  at  Kyritz  in  1817,  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Prus- 
sian National  Assembly. 

Berends,  (Karl  August  Wilhelm,)  a German  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer,  born  in  1753,  was  professor 
of  medicine  successively  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Bres- 
lau, and  Berlin.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Cali. [sen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriflsteller-Lexikon.” 

Berengaria,  bi-rSn-gi're-J,  [Fr.  liliRF.NGi'.RE,  b&'rftN'- 
zhair',]  a Spanish  lady  distinguished  for  beauty  and  reso- 
lution, was  the  queen  of  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.  Died 
in  1159. 

Berengaria,  a sister  of  the  famous  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tile, was  married  to  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  who  divorced 
her  in  1209.  Died  in  1244. 

Berengario,  bi-rSn-gVre-o,  [Lat.  Berenga'rius  ; 
Fr.  B£renger,  bi'rftN'zhi',!  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  surgeon  and  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
surnamed  Carpen'sts,  was  born  at  Carpi.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral anatomical  works  in  Latin.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
important  discoveries.  Fallopius  called  him  the  restorer 
of  anatomy.  He  lectured  at  Bologna  from  1502  to  1527. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Berengarius  or  Berengario.  See  B£rengf.r,  (kings 
of  Italy.) 

Berenger,  the  French  of  Berengario,  which  see. 


Berenger,  b&'rfiN'zhi',  [It.  Berengario,  bi-r2n-g&'- 
re-o  ; Lat.  Berenga'rius,]  I.,  grandson  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  about  888,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  was  assassinated 
in  924. 

Berenger  (or  Berenga'rius)  Uncalled  the  Young- 
er, grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  crowned  King  of  Italy 
in  950.  His  country  being  afterwards  invaded  by  Otho 
the  Great  of  Germany,  Berenger  became  tributary  to  that 
sovereign,  and  was  at  length  deposed  and  imprisoned. 
Died  in  966. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Berenger,  bVrSN'zhi',  (Alphonse  Marie  Marcel- 
lin  Thomas,)  a French  jurist  and  magistrate,  born  at 
Valence  in  1785.  He  became  counsellor  at  the  court  of 
cassation  in  1831,  and  amember  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  1 839.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a treatise  “ On 
Criminal  Justice  in  France,”  (1818.)  He  became  in  1831 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 

Berenger,  (Jean,)  Count,  a French  legislator,  born 
near  Grenoble  in  1767.  He  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  in  1790,  and  was  a member  of  the  Tribunat  in 
1800.  Died  about  1845. 

Berenger,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a Swiss  litterateur,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1740.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “His- 
tory of  Geneva  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(6  vols.,  1772.)  Died  in  1807. 

Berenger,  (Laurent  Pierre,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  Riez  in  1749,  became  inspector  of  the  Academy 
at  Lyons.  Among  his  works  we  may  name  “ Morality 
in  Action,”  (“La  Morale  en  Action,”)  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions.  Died  in  1822. 

See  J.  B.  Dumas,  “Notice  historique  sur  L.  P.  Berenger,”  1836. 

Berenger,  (Pierre,)  a French  theologian  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a native  of  Poitiers. 

Berenger,  (Raymond,)  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  a native  of  Dauphiny,  in 
France.  He  defeated  the  Egyptian  corsairs  who  infested 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  took  Alexandria  after  a short 
siege.  Died  in  1373. 

Ber'en-ger,  (Richard,)  gentleman  of  the  horse  to 
George  III.  of  England,  was  the  author  of  “The  History 
and  Art  of  Horsemanship,”  (1771.)  Died  in  1782. 

Berenger  de  Falasol,  bi/rftN'zhi'  deh  pi'Ii'sol',  a 
French  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century.  Died  in  1194. 

Berenger  de  la  Tour,  bi'rftN'zhi'  deh  li  tooR,  a 
French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  author  of 
“The  Golden  Age,”  and  other  works.  Died  about  1560. 

Berenger  [Lat.  Berenga'rius]  de  Tours,  b&'r&N'- 
zh k'  deh  tooR,  a celebrated  French  ecclesiastic,  born 
about  998,  was  a native  of  Tours.  He  studied  under 
Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  became  in  1039  Archdeacon  of 
Angers.  Having  opposed  the  dogmas  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  real  presence,  his  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050.  He  formally  retracted  his 
opinions  ; but,  as  he  still  continued  to  deny  the  orthodox 
dogmas,  he  was  compelled,  in  a council  at  Rome,  to  make 
another  recantation.  Died  in  1088. 

See  Fleury,  “Histoire  ecclesiastique Heinrich  Muller, 
“Bercngarii  veteris  novique  Historia,”  1674 ; H.  Sudendorf,  “Be- 
rengarius Turonensis,  oder  eine  Sammiung  lhn  betreffender  Briele,'1 
1850. 

Berenguer,  bi-rgn-gaiR',  (Pedro  Juan  Morales — 
mo-rg'lSs,)  a Spanish  theologian  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published  a work  entitled 
“ Explanation  of  the  Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,”  (160S.) 

Berenhorst,  ba'rcn-honst',  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a 
German  officer  and  military  writer,  born  in  1733,  served 
in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“ Reflections  on  the  Military  Art,”  (1797.) 

Ber-e-ni'5e,  [Gr.  Bepm/o/,]  an  Egyptian  princess,  the 
daughter  of  Lagus,  and  niece  of  Antipater,  was  married 
to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Through  her  influence  he  appointed 
as  his  successor  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  of  Eurydice,  his  other  wife. 

Berenice  II.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was 
married  to  Antiochus  Theos,  King  of  Syria,  who  had 
divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife.  After  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  Laodice  murdered  her  husband  and  her  rival 
Berenice  (247  R.c.)  and  placed  her  own  son  on  the  throne. 

Berenice  III.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
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Arsinoe,  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes.  During 
his  absence  on  an  expedition  to  Syria,  she  made  an  offer- 
ing of  her  hair  to  Venus  for  his  safe  return  ; and  the 
astronomer  Conon  publicly  reported  that  Jupiter  had 
made  of  it  the  constellation  called  “ Coma  Berenices.” 
Berenice  was  put  to  death  by  her  father  in  216  b.c. 

See  Carl  \V.  Ramler,  “PtolemSus  und  Berenice,”  1765. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  was  married 
to  Alexander  If.,  whom  Sulla  had  made  king.  She  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  her  husband. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  revolted  against  her  father,  (58 
B.c.)  Having  poisoned  her  first  husband,  Seleucus,  she 
was  married  to  Archelaus,  high-priest  and  King  of 
Comana.  In  55  B.c.  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
her  father,  who  had  regained  his  crown. 

Berenice,  (called  Bemi'ge  [Gr.  Bepvhiy]  in  the  New 
Testament,)  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  King  of  Judea,  was 
born  about  28  a.d.  She  was  married  to  Herod,  King  of 
Chalcis,  and  afterwards  to  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia. 
About  75  a.d.  she  visited  Rome,  where  Titus  wished  to 
marry  her,  but  renounced  her  when  he  found  the  match 
would  displease  his  people.  This  event  has  formed  the 
subject  of  one  of  Racine’s  tragedies.  Berenice  was  the 
sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  preached. 
(See  Acts  xxv.) 

Beres,  baiR,  (Emile,)  a French  political  economist, 
born  at  Castelnau  d’Anzac  in  1801,  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  trade,  etc. 

Ber'es-ford,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  1764,  published  “The  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  or 
The  Last  Groans  of  Timothy  Testy  and  Samuel  Sensi- 
tive,” (2  vols.,  1806-07.)  Died  in  1840. 

Beresford,  (Lord  John  George,)  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, a son  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  born  at  Dub- 
lin in  1773.  He  became  Bishop  of  Cork  in  1806,  of 
Clogher  in  1819,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1820,  and  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1822.  Died  in  1862. 

Beresford,  (William  Carr,)  Viscount,  a distin- 
guished general,  born  in  Ireland  in  1 768,  was  the  natural 
son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Waterford.  Having  served 
in  Egypt  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  captured  Madeira  in 
1807,  he  fought  in  the  Peninsular  war  under  Wellington, 
and  was  made  a field-marshal  of  Portugal  and  Duke  of 
Elvas.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1823,  and  in  1828  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. Died  in  1854. 

Berettoni,  bi-rSt-to'nee,  written  also  Berrettoni, 
(Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Montefeltro  in 
1627,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratta.  Died 
at  Rome  in  1682. 

Berg.  See  Bergius,  (Bengt.) 

Berg,  bSRG,  (Jens  Christian,)  a Norwegian  jurist 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Drontheim  in  1775. 

Berg,  bgRG,  (Johann  Peter,)  a German  theologian 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Bremen  in  1737,  became  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Duisburg.  He  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  Died  in  1800. 

See  MSller,  “Denkschrift  zur  Ehre  J.  P.  Bergs,”  iSoi. 

Berg,  (Magnus,)  a Norwegian  painter  and  excellent 
sculptor  in  ivoiy,  born  in  1666,  was  patronized  by  King 
Christian  V.  Died  in  1739. 

Berg,  van  den,  vin  den  b§RG,  (Matthias,)  a Flem- 
ish painter,  born  at  Ypres  in  1615,  was  a distinguished 
pupil  of  Rubens,  whose  works  he  copied  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Died  in  1647. 

Sec  Bryan,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Berg,  von,  fon  Meg,  (Joachim,)  a German  diplo- 
matist and  philanthropist,  born  at  Herrndorf  in  1526, 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  create  a fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  in  his  own  country.  Died  in  1602. 

See  G.  von  Berg,  “Mcnioria  Bergeriana;”  Keller,  “Joachim 
von  Berge  und  sein  Stiftungen,”  1834. 

Bergalli,  bf R-gil'lee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Palermo  ; died  in  1679. 

Bergalli,  (Luigia,)  an  Italian  dramatic  authoress,  born 
at  Venice  in  1703,  became  the  wife  of  Count  Gasparo 
Gozzi.  (See  Gozzi.)  Died  about  1760. 

Bergamasco.  See  Castello. 


Bergamini,  bSR-gd-mee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italiac 
poet,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1666 ; died  in  1744. 

Bergamo, t&R'gi-mo, (Jacopo  Filippo Foresti,)  Ital- 
ian chronicler,  born  near  Bergamo  in  1434;  died  in  1520. 

Bergamo,  da,  d.i  Wk'gi-mo,  (Fra  Damia.no,)  an 
Italian  Dominican  monk,  who  was  celebrated  as  a sculptor 
in  wood.  Died  in  1549. 

Bergantini,  Wk-giin-tee'nee,  (Giovan  ni  Pietro,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Venice  ir 
1685;  died  about  1760. 

Bergasse,  bSiFgiss',  (Alexandre,)  a French  royalist 
and  political  writer,  brother  of  Nicolas,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1747  ; died  in  1821. 

Bergasse,  (Nicolas,)  a French  jurist  and  political 
writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1750,  published  in  1787  a memo- 
rial in  favour  of  his  client  Kornmann,  which  won  for  him  a 
high  reputation,  and  was  answered  by  Beaumarchais.  1 1 e 
also  wrote  in  favour  of  animal  magnetism.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encydopedique  de  la  France.” 

Berge,  bSR'geh,  (Ernst  Gottlieb,)  a German  writer, 
born  in  1649,  visited  England  in  1678,  and  published, 
after  his  return,  an  excellent  translation  of  Milton's 
“Paradise  Lost,”  (1682.) 

Berge,  b&Rzh,  (Franqois  Beaudire — bd'd^R',)  born 
at  Collioure,  in  France,  in  1779,  served  successivelv  in 
Egypt,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  1823.  Died  in  1832. 

Ber-gel-la'nus,  (Johann  Arnold,)  a German  typog- 
rapher, wrote  a Latin  poem  in  praise  of  printing,  en- 
titled “Encomium  Chalcographi*,”  (1541.) 

Bergelmir,  bSr-gSI'mjr,  [originally  Berggelmir,  a 
“ mountain-mass,”  (?)]  the  name  of  one  of  the  Frost-giants 
in  the  Norse  mythology.  It  is  related  that  when  Odin 
and  his  brothers  slew  the  giant  Ymir,  all  the  Frost-Jotuns 
were  drowned  in  his  blood  except  Bergelmir,  who,  with 
his  wife,  escaped,  and  continued  the  race  of  Frost-giants. 
(See  Ymir.) 

See  Thorpe’s  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  i. 

Bergen,  bSltc/en,  a Dutch  painter  of  rare  promise, 
born  at  Breda  about  1670,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Some  of  his  works  are  in  the  Louvre,  others  at  Dresden. 

Bergen,  (Daniel.)  See  Berger. 

Bergen,  van,  vtn  b?R'Hen,  (Dirk,)  a Dutch  painter 
of  landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1645, 
was  a pupil  of  Van  der  Velde.  Died  in  16S9. 

Bergen,  von,  fon  beR'gen,  (Johann  Georg,)  a Ger- 
man medical  writer,  the  father  of  Karl  August,  bom  at 
Dessau  ; died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1738. 

Bergen,  von,  (Karl  August,)  a German  botanist, 
anatomist,  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1 704.  In  1 744  he  became  professor  of  pathology 
and  therapeutics  in  his  native  city.  The  genus  Bergena 
was  named  in  his  honour  by  Adanson.  Died  in  1760. 

See  “Biographie  Medicale,” 

Bergen,  von,  (Rudiger,)  a German  poet,  born  at 
Riga  in  1603  ; died  in  1661. 

Bergeuhielm,  bCR'gcn-he-Clm  or  bfR'gcn-hyClm, 
(Johan,)  Baron  of,  a Swedish  statesman  and  Latin  poet, 
born  in  Ostrogothia  in  1629.ro.se  to  be  secretary  of  state 
and  chancellor  of  the  court.  Died  in  1704. 

Berger,  bJu'gcr,  (Albrecht  Ludwig,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Oldenburg  in  1768  ; died  in  1813. 

Berger,  b&R'ger,  (Christian  Johan,)  a Danish  phy- 
sician, born  in  1724,  became  professor  of  medicine  and 
surgery  at  Kiel.  Died  in  1 789. 

Berger  or  Bergen,  bSR'gen,  (Daniel,)  a German 
engraver,  born  in  Berlin  in  1744.  He  engraved  history 
and  portraits.  Died  in  1824. 

Berger,  bfiR'zhi',  (Jacques,)  a painter  of  history,  bom 
at  Chambery,  was  a good  colorist.  Died  at  Turin  in  1 823. 

Berger,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  senator,  born  at 
Thiers,  in  Buy  de  Dome,  in  1 790.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1837  to  1848,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  republican  movement  of  1S4S.  He 
became  prefect  of  La  Seine  about  December,  1848,  and 
senator  in  1853. 

Berger,  (Johan  Eric,)  a Danish  savant,  bom  about 
1772,  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Kiel.  He  wrote 
“ A General  Sketch  of  Science,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1833. 

See  H.  Ratjrn,  "J.  E.  von  Berger’s  Lcben,”  1835. 
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Berger,  (Johann  Gottfried  Emanuei.,)  a German 
theologian,  born  at  Ruhland  in  1773,  published,  among 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religions.” 
Hied  in  1803. 

Berger,  (Julien  Francois  Adoi.phe,)  a French  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  in  1810.  He  was  for  several  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Charlemagne,  Paris. 

Berger,  (Ludwig,)  a German  composer  and  pianist 
of  great  merit,  born  at  Berlin  in  1777.  His  works  are 
chiefly  cantatas,  operas,  and  symphonies.  He  numbered 
among  his  scholars  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn.  Hied 
in  Berlin  about  1839. 

Berger,  (Paul,)  a German  theologian  and  Hebraist, 
born  at  Rosenburg,  lived  about  1730. 

Berger,  (Theodor,)  a German  jurist  and  historian, 
born  near  Coburg  in  1683,  published  legal  and  historical 
works  in  Latin  and  German.  Died  in  1773. 

Berger,  von,  fon  bSR'ger,  (Christoph  Heinrich,)  a 
German  jurist  and  aulic  councillor,  born  at  Wittenberg 
about  1680.  Died  in  1757. 

Bergerac,  de,  deh  bSRzh'uSk',  (Savinien  Cyrano,) 
a French  dramatist  and  notorious  duellist,  born  in  Peri- 
gord  about  1620.  He  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth. 
His  principal  works  are  the  tragedy  of  “Agrippina,” 
(1653,)  and  the  “Pedant  Joue,”  a comedy.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1655.  Some  writers  conjecture  that  Swift  derived  the 
idea  of  his  “ Gulliver’s  Travels”  from  Bergerac’s  “ Comic 
History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Moon,”  (“His- 
toire  comique  des  fitats  et  Empires  de  la  Lune,”  1656.) 

See  Chakles  Nodikk,  “ B.  Desperriers  et  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,” 
1841. 

Bergeret,  beRzh'RV,  (Jean,)  a French  botanist,  born 
at  Morlas,  in  Basses-Pyrenees,  published  a Flora  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees,  (2  vols.,  1803.)  Died  about  1814. 

Bergeret,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  physician  and 
botanist,  born  near  Auch  in  1751,  became  surgeon  to 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  in  1785.  Died 
in  1813. 

Bergeron,  bSRzh'rbN',  (Louis,)  a French  journalist 
and  litterateur , born  at  Chauny  in  181 1,  published,  among 
other  works,  “ Campaigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under 
the  Empire,”  (1833.) 

Bergeron,  (Nicolas,)  a French  jurist  and  historian, 
a native  of  Bethisy,  lived  about  1560.  He  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  first  synchronic  tables  of  history. 

Bergeron,  (Pierre,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris,  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Modern 
Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Conquests,”  (1629,)  and  other 
geographical  and  historical  works. 

Bergeron, (Pierre,)  a French  poet  and  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1787,  was  professor  in  a college  at  Brussels. 

Bergery,  bSRzh'Re',  (Claude  Lucien,)  a French  ma- 
thematician, and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  School 
of  Artillery  at  Metz,  born  at  Orleans  in  1787.  He  pub- 
lished “Geometry  applied  to  Industry,”  (1835,)  and 
“ Elementary  Astronomy,”  (1832.) 

Berghaus,  bSRG'hows,  (Heinrich,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man geographer,  born  at  Cleves  in  1797.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1816  geographical  engineer  in  the  war  depart- 
ment at  Berlin,  and  in  1824  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Academy  of  Architecture.  Among  his  numerous 
and  excellent  works  are  his  “ Physical  Atlas,”  (with 
ninety  maps,  1838,)  an  oro-hydrographic  map  of  France, 
charts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  “Elements  of  Geography,” 
(1842,)  “Ethnography,”  (1846,)  and  “The  Nations  of  the 
Globe,”  (“Die  Volker  des  Erdballs,”  1845.)  He  also 
published  a German  edition  of  Gatlin’s  “ Indians  of  North 
America.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Berghe,  van  den,  vSn  den  Mr'ii^Ii,  (Thomas,)  a 
Flemish  physician,  born  at  Dixmude  about  1615,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  plague  of  1669. 

Berghem,  b§Rc/hem,  (Nikolaas,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  whose  original  name  was  Van  Haer- 
LEM,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1624.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Van  Goyen,  Jan  Wils,  and  Weeninx.  He  had  great 
executive  facility,  painted  with  equal  success  landscapes, 
animals,  and  figures,  and  gave  a fine  finish  to  his  works 
without  impairing  the  general  effect.  His  works  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  present  a great  variety  of  subjects. 
Their  peculiar  charm  results  partly  from  a graceful  and 


easy  touch,  a harmonious  colouring,  and  a natural  com- 
position. He  also  left  designs  and  etchings  of  remark- 
able beauty.  Died  at  Haarlem  in  1683.  “The  delicate 
degradation  of  his  aerial  perspective,”  says  Bryan,  “the 
light  floating  of  his  skies,  and  the  transparence  of  nis 
water,  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Dutch  painter  ” 

See  Bryan,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters;”  Nagler,  “Neues  Allge- 
nieines  Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Bergier,  bSR'zhe-i',  (Claude  Francois,)  a French 
jurist  and  litterateur; Trorn  at  Darnay,  in  Lorraine,  in  1721. 
He  translated  Ferguson’s  “Essay  on  Civil  Society,”  and 
other  English  works,  into  French.  Died  in  1784. 

Bergier,  (Nicolas,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Rheims  in 
1567,  published,  among  other  antiquarian  works,  a valu- 
able “ History  of  the  Great  Roads  [grands  chemists)  of 
the  Roman  Empire,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1623. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bergier,  (Nicolas  Sylvestre,)  a French  scholar  and 
theologian,  born  at  Darnay  in  1718,  was  a brother  of 
Claude  Franjois,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  several  able 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the 
attacks  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Baron  Holbach,  and 
made  a translation  of  Hesiod,  (1767,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  Paris  in  1790. 

See  Qi'Y.kard,  “La  France  I .itteraire, ” 

Ber'gi-us  or  Berg,  bSitg,  (Bengt,)  a Swedish  botan- 
ist, born  at  Stockholm  in  1723,  wrote  a “Treatise  on 
Luxuries,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Schoenberg,  “Aminnelse-Tal  iifver  B.  Bergius,”  1785. 

Bergius,  (Peter  Jonas,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Stockholm.  Linnaeus  named 
in  his  honour  the  genus  Bergia.  Born  about  1730 ; died 
in  1790. 

See  Olof  Swartz,  “Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  P.  J.  Bergius,”  1822. 

Bergk,  bSitk,  (Theodor,)  a German  linguist  and  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1812,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Marburg  in  1842,  and  at  Freiburg  in 
1852.  He  published  an  edition  of  Anacreon,  (1834,) 
and  “Poet®  Lyrici  Graeci,”  (1843.) 

Bergklint,  fiCRk'lint,  (Olaus,)  a Swedish  poet  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  an  “ Ode  on 
Adversity,”  which  is  very  popular  in  Sweden. 

Bergier,  bCRc/ler,  (Joseph,)  a statuary  and  painter, 
born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1718,  worked  at  Vienna,  Passau,  and 
Prague.  Died  in  1788. 

Bergier,  (Joseph,)  a German  painter,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Salzburg  in  1753.  He  executed  a series 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  Bohemia.  Died 
in  1829. 

See  Nagi.ek,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- Lexikon.’* 

Bergier,  (Stephen,)  a distinguished  philologist,  born 
at  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  about  1680.  He  contri- 
buted a number  of  articles  to  the  “Acta  Eruditorum” 
and  “ Bibliotheca  Graeca,”  and  edited  several  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Died  at  Constantinople  in  1746. 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon.” 

Bergman  or  Bergmann,  bSRG'mSn,  (Torbf.rn 
Olof,)  a celebrated  Swedish  chemist  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Catherinberg,  in  West  Gothland,  in  March,  1735. 
He  studied  at  Upsal,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  natu- 
ral history,  physics,  and  mathematics.  In  1761  he  was 
appointecl  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Upsal,  where  he  succeeded  Wallerius  as 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1766  or  1767,  after  which  he 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  to  chemistry.  He  first 
discovered  that  fixed  air  was  an  acid,  and  wrote  a me- 
moir entitled  “On  the  Aerial  Acid,”  (1774.)  He  ascer- 
tained the  distinctive  characters  of  nickel,  analyzed  many 
mineral  substances  with  great  accuracy,  and  published  a 
classification  of  minerals,  in  which  the  grand  divisions 
are  founded  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances. 
By  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  forms  of  crystals, 
he  laid  the  basis  of  crystallography,  which  was  developed 
by  Hatty.  “ His  researches,”  says  Biot,  “ have  placed 
Bergman  in  the  first  rank  of  chemists.”  His  theory  of 
Elective  Attractions,  on  which  he  published  an  essay, 
(1775,)  was  admired,  and  considered  as  an  important 
contribution  to  science.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London,  Berlin,  Turin,  etc.  He  wrote  a 
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“ Physical  Description  of  the  Earth,”  (2  vols.,  1770-74,) 
an  “ Essay  on  the  Forms  of  Crystals,”  a thesis  on  “ Astro- 
nomical Interpolation,”  (1758,)  and  many  other  works, 
published  under  the  title  of  “Opuscula  PhysicaetChim- 
iea,”  (6  vols.,  1779-90.)  He  was  an  early  patron  of 
Seheele  the  chemist.  Died  at  Medevi  in  1784. 

See  P.  F.  Aurivillius,  “Aminnclse-Tal  ofver  T.  O.  Bergmann,” 
17S5 : Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Biot,  arti- 
cle in  the  “ Biographie  Universelle  Peter  J.  Hjelm,  “Aminnelse- 
Tal  ofver  T.  O.  Bergman,”  1786 ; Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Bergmann,  bSRG'miin,  (Gustav,)  a German  writer 
on  Livonian  history,  etc.,  born  in  1744;  died  in  1814. 

Bergmann,  (Joseph,)  a German  Jesuit  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1736,  became  professor  of 
physics  and  natural  history  at  Mentz.  He  published 
several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bergmann,  (Michael  Adam,)  born  at  Munich  in 
1733,  wrote  contributions  towards  the  “ History  of  Mu- 
nich,” (1780.)  Died  in  1783. 

Bergmiiller,  beRo'mui'ler,  (Johann  Georg,)  a Ger- 
man engraver,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1687,  became  director 
of  the  Academy  at  Augsburg.  Died  in  1762. 

Bergoeing,  bSR'gwaN',  (Franqois,)  born  at  Saint- 
Macaire  in  1 755,  was  a member  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  and  voted  for  the  imprisonment  of  Louis 
XVI.  Died  in  1820. 

Bergon,  ben/giN',  (Joseph  Alexandre,)  Count,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Mirabel  in  1741,  rose  to  be 
councillor  of  state  under  Napoleon.  Died  in  1824. 

Bergonzoni,  b§R-gon-zo'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1646,  was  a pupil  of  Guer- 
cino.  Died  in  1722. 

Bergstrasser,  b§Rc/stRis-ser,  (Johann  Andreas  Be- 
Nignus,)  an  eminent  German  naturalist,  born  at  Idstein 
in  1732,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hanau.  Among 
his  works  is  a “ Description,  with  Figures,  of  all  the  Diur- 
nal Butterflies  of  Europe,”  (1759.)  Died  in  1812. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Berigard,  beh-re'gtR',  (Pierre,)  a relative  of  the 
following,  born  at  Florence,  lived  about  1620.  He  trans- 
lated the  “Aphorisms”  of  Hippocrates  into  verse. 

Berigard,  de,  deh  beh-re'giR',  or  Beauregard,  bdR'- 
gSa',  (Claude  Guillermet,)  Seigneur,  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Moulins  about  1591,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  Died  in  1664. 

See  N ioIron,  “ Memoires.” 

Bering.  See  Behring. 

Beringer,  ba'ring-er,  (Diephold,)  a fanatical  German 
peasant,  also  called  Feringer  and  Shuster,  born  about 
1490,  gained  notoriety  by  preaching  against  the  pope. 

Beringer,  (Joachim,)  a German  Protestant  theologian, 
lived  between  1600  and  1650.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Joachim  Ursinus. 

Beringer,  (Johann  Bartholomaus  Adam,)  a Ger- 
man physician  and  naturalist,  born  about  1680,  published 
several  works. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie." 

Beringer,  (Michael,)  a German  philologist,  born  at 
Uhlbach  in  1566,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen. 
Died  in  1625. 

See  W.  Schickard,  “Vita  M.  Beringeri,”  1627. 

Beringhen,  de,  deh  beh-r&N'gSN',  (Jacques  Louis,) 
M arquis,  born  in  Paris  in  1651,  was  first  groom  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  cavalry. 
Died  in  1723. 

Ber'ing-tpn,  (Joseph,)  an  English  Catholic  historian, 
born  in  Shropshire  about  1750,  published  a “ Literary 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1814,)  one  of  the  best 
works  on  that  subject ; and  a “ History  of  the  Reign  of 
HenryII.ofEnglandandhisSons,”(i790.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Butler,  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English.  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics,”  etc.;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April, 
1814. 

Beriot,  de,  deh  bi're'o',  (Charles  Augusts,)  a cele- 
brated Belgian  violinist,  born  at  Louvain  in  1802,  suc- 
ceeded Baillot  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Paris,  (1842.)  He  had  married  in  1836  tlie  famous 
vocalist  Madame  Malibran.  Died  in  1870. 

Sec  FffTis,  "Biographie  Universelle  de«  Musicicns;”  Favolle, 
“Paganini  et  Beriot,”  1831. 


Berkel,  van,  vSn  b£r'k?l,  [Lat.  Bekke'lius,]  (Aura- 
ham,)  a Dutch  philologist,  born  at  Leyden  about  1630, 
published  editions  of  the  “Enchiridion”  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  classics.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Mor£ki,  “ Dictionnaire  HLtorique.” 

Berkeley,  berk'le,  (Francis  Henry  Fitz-Hak- 
dinge,)  a younger  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  bo  n 
in  1794.  He  represented  Bristol  in  Parliament  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  advocate  of 
the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  Died  in  1870. 

Berkeley,  (George,)  an  English  bishop  and  meta- 
physical philosopher  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Kilcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684. 
He  became  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1707, 
and  established  his  reputation  as  a ptiilosopher  by  “An 
Essay  towards  a New  Theory  of  Vision,”  (1709.)  In 
1710  he  published  a remarkable  work,  “The  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,”  in  which  he  maintained  his 
celebrated  theory  of  idealism,  affirming  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  matter  anywhere  but  in  our 
own  perceptions.  In  1713  he  visited  London,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Steele,  and  wrote  several  essays  for  the  “Guardian” 
In  1718  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  (Swift’s  “Vanessa”)  left 
Berkeley  a legacy  of  ^4000.  He  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Derry  in  1 724,  before  which  he  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  published  in  1725  a “Proposal 
for  Converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,” 
and  wished  to  found  a college  in  America  for  that  object, 
for  which  he  raised  a large  sum  of  money  by  subscrip- 
tions. He  also  received  a grant  or  promise  of  £20,00 o 
from  government,  and,  having  married  a Miss  Anne 
Forster,  sailed  to  Rhode  Island  in  1728.  On  this  subject 
he  wrote  a short  poem,  ending  with  these  lines : 

“ Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

He  preached  about  two  years  in  Newport,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  project  of  the  college  because  the 
ministry  failed  to  send  the  funds,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  defended  religion  against  infidels  and  skeptics 
in  his  “Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,”  ( 1 732.)  a 
dialogue  on  the  model  of  Plato.  He  was  chosen  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  in  1734,  and  about  1745,  in  order  to  set  a 
shining  example  to  churchmen,  refused  the  See  of  Clo- 
gher,  the  revenue  of  which  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Cloyne.  Among  his  later  works  are  “The  Analyst,” 
addressed  to  an  infidel  mathematician,  (1735,)  and  “A 
Word  to  the  Wise,”  (1749.)  He  removed  to  Oxford 
in  1752,  and  died  there  in  January,  1753. 

“ Berkeley,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ was  a profound  scholar 
as  well  as  a man  of  fine  imagination.”  “Ancient  learn- 
ing, exact  science,  polished  society,  modern  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,”  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  “contributed 
to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man. 
All  his  contemporaries  agreed  with  the  satirist  [Pope]  in 
ascribing 

‘To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.’ 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  lov- 
ing, admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  . . . His 
works  are  beyond  dispute  the  finest  models  of  philo- 
sophical style  since  Cicero.  Perhaps  thev  surpass  those 
of  the  orator  in  the  wonderful  art  by  which  the  fullest 
light  is  thrown  on  the  most  minute  and  evanescent  parts 
of  the  most  subtle  of  human  conceptions.”  (“  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy.”) 

Berkeley,  (George,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  the 
preceding,  b rn  in  London  in  1733,  became  prebendary 
of  Canterbury.  Died  in  1795. 

Berkeley,  (George,)  Earl  of,  published  “ Histori- 
cal Applications  and  Occasional  Meditations  on  Several 
Subjects.  Died  in  1698. 

Berkeley,  (George  Charles  Grantley  Fitzhar- 
DINGE,)  an  Eng  ish  writer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkelcv, 
bo  n in  1802.  He  published,  in  1 8 16,  a novel  called 

Berkeley  Castle,”  in  connection  w ih  which  lie  was  led 
n to  an  unpleasant  quirrel  with  “ Fraser’s  Magazine.” 
Among  his  other  works  are  “ London  Hall  ” and  “ A 
Month  in  the  Forests  of  France.”  Died  in  1881. 

Berkeley,  (Mauricf.Frederick  Fitz-Hardinge,) 
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M.  P.,  a naval  officer,  second  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley, born  in  1788.  He  became  a vice-admiral  in  1857. 

Berkeley,  (Rev.  Miles  Joseph,)  an  English  natural- 
ist, born  at  Biggin  about  1803,  published  botanical  treat- 
ises, among  which  is  “ Gleanings  of  British  Algte.”  tie 
is  distinguished  as  a mycologist. 

Berkeley,  (Sir  William,)  born  near  London,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1641,  took  sides  with 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war,  and  maintained  the  royal  au- 
thority in  Virginia  until  the  death  of  the  king.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Cromwell  in  1651,  and  then  retired  from  office. 
In  1659  he  again  became  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  is 
censured  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  insurgents  whom 
his  tyrannical  conduct  provoked  to  revolt.  (See  Bacon, 
Nathaniel.)  He  once  said,  “ I thank  God  there  are  no 
free  schools  nor  printing-presses  in  Virginia.”  Died  in 
England  in  1677. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Berkeley,  (Sir  William,)  a British  vice-admiral, 
born  about  1640,  served  against  the  Dutch  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was*  killed  in  a naval  engagement  in 
1666. 

Berkeley,  de,  (Thomas,)  an  English  baron,  was 
owner  of  Berkeley  Castle,  in  which  Edward  II.  was  con- 
fined and  murdered  in  1327.  He  was  not,  however,  ac- 
cessary to  that  crime. 

Berkely,  berk'le,  (George  Henry  Frederick,)  an 
English  general,  born  in  1785,  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  subsequently  represented  Devonport  in  Parlia- 
ment. Died  in  1857. 

Berken,  written  also  Berquen,  de,  deh  beit'keii, 
(Louis,)  a lapidary  of  Bruges,  discovered  in  1476  the 
art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds. 

Berkenhead.  See  Birkenhead. 

Ber'ken-hout,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  born  at  Leeds  about  1730,  graduated  at  Ley- 
den in  1765.  He  published  “Outlines  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  (1769,)  “Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,”  (1777,)  and  a “Botanical  Lexicon.” 
Died  in  1791. 

Berkeny.  See  Bercheny. 

Berklieiden  or  Berkheyden,  bSRk'hTdSn,  (Ge- 
rard,) a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1645, 
excelled  in  architectural  pictures.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Berkheiden,  sometimes  written  Breckberg,  (Job,) 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1632, 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  with  skill.  Died  about 
1695. 

Berkhey,  b§Rk'hi,  or  Berkey,  (Jan  Lefrancq,)  a 
Dutch  poet  and  savant,  born  in  1729  at  Leyden,  where 
he  became  professor  of  natural  history.  He  published 
a “Natural  History  of  Holland,”  (1769,)  and  other  sci- 
entific works,  and  a collection  of  Idylls.  Died  in  1812. 

Berkley,  (John,)  an  English  royalist  officer  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  the  Negotiations 
of  Charles  I.  with  Cromwell,”  etc. 

Berlepsch,  von,  fon  bgitlcpsh,  (Emilie,)  a German 
authoress,  born  at  Gotha  in  1757,  published  “Miscel- 
lanies in  Prose  and  Verse,”  which  are  highly  esteemed. 

Berlichingen,  von,  fon  b^R'liK-ing'Sn,  (Gotz  or 
Gottfried,)  a celebrated  German  knight,  surnamed 
of  the  Iron  Hand,  from  an  artificial  hand  which  re- 
placed one  lost  in  battle.  Having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  he  was  put  under 
ban  of  the  empire  by  Maximilian  I.,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a heavy  fine.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
afterwards, mortally  wounded  while  defending  his  castle 
against  the  Imperial  troops,  (1562.)  His  achievements 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  Goethe’s  most  popular  dramas, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pie  left 
“ Memoirs  of  his  Life.” 

See  Carl  Lang,  “Ritter  G.  von  Berlichingen,”  182^;  F.  W. 
Pistorius,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  Ritters  G.  von  Berlichingen,” 
1738;  Busching,  “Leben  Gotz  von  Berlichingens,”  1814. 

Berlichingen,  von,  (Joseph  Friedrich  Anton,) 
Count,  an  officer  and  litterateur,  born  at  Tyrnau  in  1759, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  against  the  Turks  in  1788. 
He  translated  into  Latin  verse  Goethe’s  “ Hermann  and 
Dorothea.”  Died  in  1832. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Berber,  beit'le-i',  (ThAophile,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1761,  was  a member  of  the  Convention,  1792- 
95.  Died  about  1840. 

Berlin,  bgR-leen',  (Johann  Daniel,)  a German  com- 
poser and  musician,  born  at  Memel  in  1710,  was  organist 
at  Drontheim,  in  Norway.  Died  in  1775. 

Beilingliievi,  bCK-Iin-ge-a/ree,  (Andrea  Vacca,)  an 
eminent  Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Pisa  in  1772,  studied 
anatomy  under  Desault  in  Paris  and  John  Hunter  in 
London.  He  lectured  on  surgery  at  Pisa,  and  published 
a number  of  valuable  treatises  on  lithotomy  and  other 
branches  of  surgery.  He  also  improved  several  surgi- 
cal processes,  and  invented  a number  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. Died  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  dcgli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Berboz,  bgidleV,  (Hector,)  a celebrated  French 
composer,  born  in  the  department  of  Isere  in  1803.  He 
visited  Rome  in  1830  as  pensionary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  after  his  return  brought  out,  in  1833,  hi* 
symphony  of  “ Harold.”  His  Requiem  for  General 
Danremont,  performed  in  1837,  was  received  with  gen- 
eral applause,  and  was  followed  in  1839  by  his  dramatic 
symphony  of  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful productions.  He  also  published  a number  of 
valuable  treatises  on  music.  He  was  considered  by  some 
as  the  chief  of  the  romantic  musical  school.  Died  in  1869. 

See  F it'ris,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bermann,  de,  deh  bSR'mbN',  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1741,  wrote  a “Historic  Dissertation  on  the 
Ancient  Chivalry  and  Nobility  of  Lorraine,”  (1763.) 

Bermudes,  beit-moo'Dfes,  (Geronimo,)  a Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca, 
born  about  1530,  published  several  tragedies  and  poems. 
Died  about  1589. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Bermudes,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  ecclesiastic,  bom  in 
Galicia.  In  1520  he  accompanied  the  Portuguese  em- 
bassy to  Abyssinia,  where  he  was  appointed  patriarch. 
He  died  in  1575,  leaving  an  interesting  account  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

See  VEYssifeRE  la  Croze,  “ Histoire  du  Christianisme  d’fithiopie 
et  d’Armdnie.” 

Bermudez,  (Juan  Augustin  Cean.)  See  Cean- 
Bermudez. 

Bermudez  de  Castro,  bSR-moorD§th  d&  kfis'tRo, 
(Salvador,)  born  at  Cadiz  in  1817,  contributed  a num- 
ber of  poems  to  the  “ Revista  de  Madrid,”  of  which  he 
was  editor. 

Bermudo,  beR-moo'Do,  or  Vermudo,  vgR-moo'Do, 
[Fr.  Bermude,  bSR'miid',]  I.,  surnamed  the  Deacon, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Asturias  in  788,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  relative  Alfonso  II.  He  subsequently  made 
the  latter  his  colleague  on  the  throne. 

Bermudo  II.,  son  of  Ordorio,  became  King  of  Leon 
and  Asturias  in  982.  In  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Count  of  Castile,  he  gained  a signal  vic- 
tory over  the  Moors  at  Osma  under  Almanzor,  (998.) 
Died  in  999. 

Bermudo  III.  succeeded  Alfonso  V.  as  King  of  Leon 
and  Asturias  in  1027.  He  was  killed  in  1037,  while  fight- 
ing against  Sancho,  King  of  Navrre. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Berna  or  Bernia.  See  Berni,  (Francesco.) 

Bernabei,  b&R-nJ-ba'ee,  (Giuseppe,)  a musician,  son 
of  the  following,  bom  at  Rome  about  1643,  became 
chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Died  at  Mu- 
nich in  1732. 

Bernabei,  (Giuseppe  Ercoi.e,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Caprarola,  was  patronized  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. Died  at  Munich  in  1690. 

See  Fins,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bernabei,  (Pier  Antonio,)  an  excellent  Italian  fres- 
co-painter of  Parma,  flourished  about  1550. 

Bernacclii,  bfiR-nfik'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  vocal- 
ist, born  at  Bologna  about  1700;  died  about  1730. 

Bernadotte,  b?r'na-dot',  [Fr.  pron.  bSicnt'clot',! 
Carl  XIV.  Johan,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Prince 
of  Ponte-Corvo,  and  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Pan, 
in  January,  1764,  and  was  the  son  of  a lawyer.  His  origi- 
nal name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  (zhftN 
btp-t&st'  zhiil  bSu'ni'dot'.)  In  1780  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
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vate  in  the  royal  marines!  While  a sergeant,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  colonel 
from  a mob  at  Marseilles,  in  1790.  In  politics  he  was  an 
ardent  republican.  Promoted  rapidly  in  the  wars  which 
followed  the  Revolution,  he  gained  distinction  in  Flanders 
and  op  the  Rhine,  under  Custine,  in  1792.  In  1794  he 
became  a general  of  division  under  Ivleber  and  Jourdan, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  that 
year.  He  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1797,  and 
was  applauded  for  his  conduct  at  the  passage  of  the 
Piave  and  in  other  actions.  In  consequence  of  a dis- 
agreement with  Bonaparte,  he  applied  to  the  Directory 
for  another  command,  and  was  appointed  minister  to 
Vienna.  The  mob  of  that  capital  having  made  a fero- 
cious attack  on  him  in  his  hotel  in  April,  1798,  he  sud- 
denly left  Vienna,  and  in  the  same  year  married  Made- 
moiselle Clary,  a sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In 
June,  1799,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  at  Paris, 
and  displayed  much  ability  in  directing  this  department, 
until  he  was  removed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Though  he  refused  to  join  in  the  movements  which 
made  Bonaparte  consul  and  emperor,  the  latter  in  1804 
created  him  marshal  of  France  and  gave  him  command 
of  an  army  in  Hanover.  In  1805  he  joined  the  grand 
army  which  invaded  Austria ; and  he  maintained  his  repu- 
tation at  Austerlitz,  where  he  and  Lannes  commanded 
the  French  left  wing.  He  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo  in  June,  1806,  and  in  October  gained  a decisive 
victory  over  the  Prussians  at  Halle.  In  1807  he  received 
the  military  command  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Northern 
Germany.  His  conduct  at  Wagram,  in  1809,  was  severely 
censured  by  the  emperor. 

On  the  death  of  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  an  im- 
portant question  arose,  who  should  be  the  successor  to  the 
Swedish  throne.  Bernadotte  had  gained  credit  for  mod- 
eration and  humanity  during  the  war  between  France 
and  Sweden  in  1807-8.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
Swedish  Diet  elected  him  as  heir  to  the  throne  in 
August,  1810.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  the  as- 
sent of  Bonaparte,  who,  it  is  said,  wished  Bernadotte  had 
refused  the  crown,  but  exclaimed,  finally,  “ Go,  then  : let 
our  d lies  be  accomplished  1”  Bernadotte  immediately 
went  10  Sweden,  and  became  the  colleague  of  Charles 

XIII.  in  the  government.  They  refused  to  support  Na- 
poleons continental  system  by  the  exclusion  of  English 
goods.  The  French  army  having  invaded  Pomerania  in 
January,  1812,  the  Swedish  court  prepared  for  hostilities 
by  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia,  in  which  the  annexa- 
tion of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  stipulated. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813  he  joined  the  allies  in  Ger- 
many with  an  army  of  about  28,000  Swedes.  Having 
assumed  command  of  a larger  army  designed  for  the 
protection  of  Berlin,  he  gained  an  important  victory  over 
Oudinot  at  Gross-Beeren  in  August,  and  another  over 
Ney  at  Dennewitz  in  September.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  but  was  considered  rather 
backward  and  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  The  English 
agent,  Sir  C.  Stewart,  having  resorted  to  menaces  to  drive 
him  into  the  action,  he  exclaimed,  “ Do  you  forget  that 
I am  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age  ?”  He  did  not  follow  the  allies  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  1814,  and,  returning  home,  he  soon 
effected  the  conquest  of  Norway,  which  was  averse  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Swedish  crown.  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  February  5,  1818,  Bernadotte  succeeded  as 
Carl  XIV.  Johan.  Ilis  reign  was  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous. He  introduced  many  important  reforms,  and 
was  a zealous  promoter  of  education  and  internal  im- 
provement in  his  kingdom.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  March, 

1 844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oscar  I. 

See  Touchakd-Laposse,  “Histoire  de  Charles  XIV;”  HisKt- 
COURT,  “Etude  biopaphiqtic  stir  Charles  XIV,”  1X44:  Sarkans, 

“ Histoire  de  Bernadette,”  1845;  Erik  G.  Gkijkr,  “ Komine  Karls 

XIV.  Johan  Historia,"  1844;  M.  Kunkki.,  "Carl  XIV.  Johan,” 
1S41  ;Wm.  G.  Meredith,  “ Memorials  of  Charles  (XIV.)  John,  King 
of. Sweden,"  1829;  Cari.  Grossk,  “ Carl  XIV.  Johan  von  Sclnvcdcn," 
1844. 

Bernaert,  bSiPniRt,  or  Bernaerst,  bSu'iiSitst,  (Ni- 
casius,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  about  1600:  died  about 
1665. 

Bernaerts,  Mr'uSiUs,  [Lat  Bernar'tius,]  (Jean,) 
a Flemish  jurist  and  litterateur^  born  at  Mechlin  in  1568. 
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He  wrote  a “ 1 listory  of  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  (in  Flemish.)  Died  in  1601. 

See  Sweekt,  “Athena;  Belgicae.” 

Bernaldez,  bdR-ndl'dith,  (Andres,)  often  called  El 
Cura  de  los  Palacios,  (di  16s  pi  li'the-6s,)  a Spanish 
historian,  born  in  Leon  about  1490,  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns,”  (still  in  manuscript.) 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  voL  ii.  part  i. ; 
Irving,  “ Life  of  Columbus.” 

Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo.  See  Castillo. 

Bernaldus.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bernard.  See  Barnard,  (Jean.) 

Ber'nard,  [Fr.  pron.  IkiK'nik';  It.  Bernardo,  Wr- 
nilFdo  ; Lat.  Bernar'dus,]  King  of  Italy,  and  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  succeeded  his  father  Pepin  about  812. 
He  was  deposed  by  his  uncle  Louis,  and  put  to  death, 
about  818. 

Bernard,  Duke  of  Septimania  and  Toulouse,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  against  his  revolted 
sons.  Being  afterwards  accused  of  treason  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  he  was  put  to  death  in  844. 

Bernard  of  Brusseis,  a Flemish  painter  of  portraits, 
hunting-pieces,  etc.  Died  in  1 540. 

Bernard  of  Thuringia,  a German  visionary,  who 
caused  great  alarm  in  Europe  by  predicting  the  end  of 
the  world,  lived  about  960. 

Bernard,  beR'nfR',  (Adrien  Antoine,)  called  Ber- 
nard de  Saintes,  was  born  at  Saintes  in  1750.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1819. 

Bernard,  (Andrew,)  a French  monk,  bom  at  Tou- 
louse, was  historiographer  to  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a “History  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Capture  of  Perkin  Warbeck.” 

Bernard,  (Aristide  Martin,)  a French  radical  poli- 
tician, born  at  Montbrison  in  1S0S.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  political  offences  from  1840  to  1S4S. 

Bernard,  (Auguste  Joseph,)  a French  antiquary  and 
historical  writer,  born  at  Montbrison  in  1S11. 

Bernard,  (Catherine,)  a French  poetess,  bom  at 
Rouen  in  1662,  was  a relative  of  Corneille  and  Fonte- 
nelle.  Her  principal  works  are  the  tragedies  of  “ Lao- 
damia,”  (1690,)  and  “ Brutus,”  (1691.)  She  wrote  several 
novels,  which  exhibit  much  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Fontenelle  was  her  friend  and  admirer.  Died  in 
1712. 

Bernard,  (Charles,)  historiographer  of  France  under 
Louis  XIII.,  wrote  a “History;  of  the  Wars  of  Louis 
XIII.  against  the  Rebellious  Religionists,”  (1646.) 

Bernard,  (Claude,)  called  the  Poor  Priest,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1588,  was  noted  for  his  benevolence,  and 
spent  a large  fortune  in  acts  of  charity.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Francois  de  Giry,  “Vie  de  C.  Bernard,”  16S3 ; F.  Geksos, 
“Vie  du  P6re  Bernard.” 

Bernard,  (Claude,)  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  at  Saint-Julien,  in  Rhone,  in  July,  1S13.  Llis  treat- 
ise entitled  “ Researches  on  the  Uses  of  the  Pancreas” 
obtained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Institute  in  1849.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1S54,  and  succeeded 
Magendie  as  professor  of  experimental  physiology  in  the 
College  de  France  in  1855.  Among  his  works  are  “ Re- 
searches on  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Nerve,”  and  a 
“Memoir  on  Animal  Heat,”  (1856.) 

Sec  “ Nouvellc  Kiographie  Gdndrale.” 

Ber'nard,  (Edward,)  an  English  astronomer  and 
philologist,  born  near  Towcestcr  in  1638,  published  a 
“ Treatise  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.”  He  was 
for  many  years  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. Died  in  1697. 

Sec  Thomas  Smith’s  “ Life  of  E.  Bernard,”  in  Latin. 

Bernard,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1758  to  1760,  when  he 
became  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  offended  the 
people  by  bringing  troops  into  Boston,  and  showed  him- 
self hostile  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  employed  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
measures  which  produced  the  Revolution,  lie  was  re- 
called in  1769.  Died  in  1779. 

Sec  Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United  States.” 

Bernard,  (Herman  Hedwig,)  of  Cambridge,  a 
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Hebraist,  born  in  1785,  published  “Tne  Main  Princi- 
ples ol  the  Creed  and  Ltuics  of  the  Jews,”  (1832.)  Died 
in  1857. 

Bernard,  (Jacques,)  a French  Protestant  divine  and 
scholar,  born  at  Nyons,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1658.  He  wrote 
several  religious  and  historical  treatises,  and  succeeded 
liayle  as  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  “Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  de  Lettres.”  He  passed  his  latter  years  in 
Holland.  Died  in  1718. 

See  Querakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bernard,  MR'naRt,  (Jan  Frederik,)  a writer  and 
bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  published  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Count  of  Brienne,  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,”  (1719,)  and 
various  other  works.  Died  in  1 752. 

See  Ql'Erakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bernard,  (Jean,)  a French  writer  and  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1576. 

Bernard,  (Jean,)  a French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1702.  lie  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Douay  in  1744.  Died  in  1781. 

Bernard,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1710,  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
College  of  Navarre.  Died  in  1772. 

Bernard,  (Jean  Etienne,)  a physician  and  medical 
writer,  of  Fiench  extraction,  born  at  Berlin  in  1718; 
died  in  1793. 

Bernard,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Lincolnshire,  became  a Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  in  1648.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Peter  Heylin,” 
(1683,)  who  was  his  father-in-law.  Died  in  1683. 

Bernard,  (John,)  an  English  actor,  born  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1756,  performed  with  applause  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  became  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Died  in  London  in  1830.  (See 
Bernard,  William.) 

Bernard,  (Louis  Rose  D£sir£,)  called  also  Bernard 
de  Rennes,  a French  magistrate  and  writer,  born  at 
Brest  in  1 788. 

Bernard,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  divine,  was  a friend 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  whom  he  served  as  chaplain.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1628.  About  1642 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Whitchurch.  He 
wrote  a “Life  of  James  Usher,”  (1656.)  Died  in  1661. 

Bernard,  (Pierre,)  a French  lawyer  and  writer,  born 
at  Calais  in  1640,  published  “Annals  of  Calais,”  (1715.) 
Died  in  1720. 

Bernard,  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur,  sometimes 
called  Bernard  d’H£ ry,  born  near  Auxerre  in  1 756,  pub- 
lished “ Poetical  Preludes,”  and  other  works.  He  also 
translated  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered”  into  French 
verse.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Qi'Ekakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bernard,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Grenoble  in  1710,  was  styled  by  Voltaire  the  “Gentil 
Bernard.”  His  works  are  of  a frivolous  and  immoral 
character.  Died  in  1775. 

Bernard,  (Pons  Joseph,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  near  Draguignan  in  1748,  published  “New  Prin- 
ciples of  Hydraulics,”  (1787.)  Died  in  1816. 

Bernard,  (Richard,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  rec- 
tor of  Batcombe,  Somersetshire,  born  about  1566,  wrote 
“The  Key  of  Knowledge  for  the  Opening  of  the  Myste- 
ries of  Saint  John,”  “The  Faithful  Shepherd,”  and  other 
theological  works.  lie  translated  Terence  into  English. 
Died  in  1641. 

Bernaru,  [Fr.  pron.  bSR'nSR';  Ger.  Bernhard,  beRn'- 
hilRt ; It.  Bernardo,  bSR-n&K'do,]  Saint,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  in  1091.  He 
entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Citeaux  at  an  early 
age,  accompanied  by  his  five  brothers  and  a number  ot 
associates,  whom  his  eloquence  had  induced  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life.  In  1115  he  became  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  near  Langres,  where,  refusing  all  higher  prefer- 
ment, he  exercised  a powerful  influence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  Europe.  He  prevailed  upon  the  French 
and  English  sovereigns  to  recognize  Innocent  1 1.  as  pope, 
in  opposition  to  the  cardinal  Peter  of  Leon,  and  in  1140 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  Abelard’s  heretical  writings.  He  was  also  active  in 
promoting  the  crusade  of  1146.  He  died  in  1153,  and 
was  canonized  in  1174  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 


best  edition  of  his  works,  including  sermons,  epistles, 
and  religious  treatises,  was  published  by  Mabillon  in  1709. 

See  Lemaitre,  “Vie  de  Saint-Bernard,”  1649;  Bourgoing  de 
Villefore,  “Vie  de  S.  Bernard,”  1704;  A.  Neander,  “Der  hei- 
lige  Bernard  und  sein  Zeitalter,”  1813,  (translated  into  English  by 
Wrench,  1843;)  J.  L.  T.  Ratisbonne,  “ Histoire  de  S.  Bernard,”  2 
vols.,  1841  ; C.  Montalembert,  “Histoire  de  S.  Bernard;”  Levin 
Olbers,  “ Vita  Bernardi  Claravallensis,”  1810;  J O.  Ellendorf, 
“Der  heilige  Bernhard,”  1837;  Eugenio  de  Corral,  “Vidade  S. 
Bernardo,”  1782;  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Bernard,  (Salomon,)  a French  painter  and  wood-en- 
graver, called  Petit  Bernard,  born  at  Lyons  about  1 500. 

Bernard,  (Samuel,)  a French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1615  ; died  in  1687. 

Bernard,  (Samuel,)  a French  banker,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  about  1651.  He  acquired  an  immense 
fortune,  and  lent  large  sums  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
Died  in  1739. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires,” 

Bernard,  (Simon,)  a French  general  and  engineer, 
born  at  Dole  in  1779,  served  under  Napoleon  in  several 
campaigns.  In  1824  he  accompanied  La  Fayette  to 
America,  where  he  rendered  important  services  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  army.  After  his  return  to  France  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  lieutenant- 
general  of  engineers,  and  in  1836  minister  of  war.  Died 
in  1839. 

Bernard,  (Thomas,)  a wealthy  English  philanthropist, 
born  at  Lincoln  in  1750.  He  procured  the  erection  of 
a free  chapel  in  Saint  Giles’s,  London,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Count  Rumford  founded,  about  1800,  a scientific 
establishment,  which  afterwards  became  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Pie  wrote  several  works  on  the  improvement 
and  education  of  the  poor.  Died  in  1818. 

See  James  Baker,  “ Life  of  Thomas  Bernard,”  1819. 

Bernard,  (William  Bayle,)  son  of  John  Bernard  the 
actor,  noticed  above,  born  in  1808,  wrote  “ The  Nervous 
Man,”  “The  Middy  Ashore,”  and  other  popular  dramas, 
and  completed  and  published  his  father’s  “ Recollections 
of  the  Stage.” 

Bernard,  de,  deh  bSR'ntR',  (Louis  Simon  Joseph,) 
a French  writer,  sometimes  called  Bernard  de  Mont- 
hrison,  was  born  at  Saint-Esprit  in  1768.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg.  Died  in  1832. 

Bernard  de  Chartres,  beR'niR'  deh  shSktR,  a cele- 
brated Platonic  philosopher  and  theologian  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  directed  a school  at  Chartres,  in  France,  and 
wrote  two  works,  called  “ Megacosmus”  and  “ Microcos- 
mus,”  which  are  extant. 

See  Haukeau,  “De  la  PhilosOphie scolastique.” 

Bernard  del  Carpio.  See  Bernardo. 

Bernard  de  Menthon,  b§R'nf  r'  deh  m6N't6N', 
Saint,  founder  of  the  celebrated  establishments  of  the 
“Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard,”  was  born  near  An- 
necy, in  France,  in  923.  After  having  converted  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  country  to  Christianity, 
he  built,  on  the  ruins  of  heathen  structures,  two  monas- 
teries for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  These 
houses  are  still  inhabited  by  monks,  who  render  great 
services  to  travellers  in  the  Alps.  Died  in  1008. 

See  Richard,  “ Vie  de  Saint-Bernard  de  Menthon ;”  J.  C.  Le- 
grand,  “Vie  de  S.  Bernard  de  Menthon,”  1743;  “Four  Ecclesi- 
astical Biographies,”  by  J.  H.  Gurney. 

Bernard  de  Morlaix,  bSR'niR'  deh  moR'l.V,  a Bene- 
dictine monk  and  Latin  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote 
a treatise  “On  Contempt  of  the  World,”  (“De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi,”)  printed  in  1597. 

Bernard  de  Palissy.  See  Palissy. 

Bernard  de  Saxe-Weimar.  See  Bernhard. 

Bernard  de  Varennes,  bibl'niit'  deh  vS'rgn',  Dom, 
a P’rench  ecclesiastic,  born  about  1650,  published  a 
“ History  of  Constantine  the  Great,”  (1728,)  and  several 
religious  works.  Died  in  1730. 

See  MoriIri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  Mr'iiSr'  deh  vftN'tS'dooR', 
a French  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  patron- 
ized by  Eleonore  of  Guienne.  He  is  noticed  and  praised 
by  Petrarch  in  his  “Trionfi,”  iv. 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1836;  Longfellow’s 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bernard  du  Grail,  de,  deh  Mr'iiSr'  clii  gi<31  or 
gRt'ye,  (Charles,)  a popular  French  novelist,  born  at 
Besantpon  in  1805.  Among  his  chief  works  are  “rJhe 
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Gordian  Knot,”  (1838,)  “Gerfaut,”  (1838,)  and  “The 
Serious  Man,”  (1847.)  Died  in  1850. 

See  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Litteraire “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
tiue,”  vol.  Ixi.,  1S47. 

Bernard  Saint- AfFrique,  bAk'nik'  siN'tl'fitik', 
(Louis,)  a French  statesman,  born  in  the  department  of 
Gard  in  1745,  became  a member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. 

Bernardes,  bCR-nik'des,  (Diogo,)  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Portuguese  poets,  born  at  Ponte  de  Barca  about 
1540.  His  pastoral  poems  are  greatly  admired  by  his 
countrymen,  who  have  styled  hint  the  “ Portuguese  '1  he- 
ocritus.”  Died  in  1596. 

See  Adamson,  “Lusitania  illustrata;”  R.  Southey,  “On  Portu- 
guese Poetry;”  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Bar- 
bosa Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Bernardi,  bSR'niR'de',  (Arnald,)  a French  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Cahors,  wrote  “ Postilla  super  Apocalyp- 
sin.”  Died  in  1334. 

Bernardi,  (August  Ferdinand.)  See  Bernhardi. 

Bernardi,  ber-nar'dee,  (John,)  an  English  officer, 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  James  II.,  whom  he 
followed  into  France  and  Ireland.  Died  in  1736. 

Bernardi,  (Joseph  Elz£ar  Dominique,)  a French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Monieux,  in  Provence,  in 
1751,  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (1816.)  Died  in  1824. 

Bernardi  or  Bernardy,  bSR'niR'de',  (Philippe,)  a 
French  writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Monieux 
in  1 759,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Poitiers.  Died  after 
1815. 

Bernardi,  biR-n&R'dee,  (Stephen,)  a German  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  lived  about  1600-40.  He 
was  chapel-master  at  Verona. 

Bernardi  del  Castel-Bolognese,  bSR-niR'dee  del 
kis'tSl  bo-lAn-ya'si,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  lapidary, 
born  at  Castel-Bolognese  about  1495,  vvas  patronized  by 
Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bernardin.  See  Bernardino. 

Bernardin  de  Pequigny,  bfiR'niR'diN'  deh  pi/kin'- 
ye',  a French  theologian  and  writer,  born  in  Picardy 
about  1663  ; died  in  1709. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  See  Saint-Pierre. 

Bernardini,  bSR-niR-dee'nee,  (Marcello,)  an  Italian 
opera-composer,  born  at  Capua  about  1752. 

Bernardino,  biR-niR-dee'no,  [Fr.  Bernardin,  bia'- 
ntR'diN',]  Saint,  of  Sienna,  an  eloquent  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Massa  di  Carrara  in  1380.  He  became 
Vicar-General  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  and  is  said 
to  have  founded  more  than  three  hundred  monasteries. 
Died  in  1444. 

See  Dupin,  “ BibliotlAque  eccl&iastique.” 

Bernardo,  bUR-niR'do,  [Fr.  Bernard,  beR'iitu',]  an 
Italian,  surnamed  il  Trevisano,  (le  Tr£visan,)  born 
at  Padua  in  1406,  wrote  a number  of  works,  in  Latin  and 
French,  on  alchemy.  Died  in  1490. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “Histoire  de  la  Cliimie.” 

Bernardo  of  Pavia,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  became 
successively  professor  of  canon  law  at  Rome  and  at  Bo- 
logna, and  Bishop  of  Pavia.  He  published  a collection 
of  decretals,  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1213. 

Bernardo,  (Zenale,)  called  Bernardino,  a painter 
and  architect,  born  at  Treviglio,  in  the  Milanese,  was  a 
friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  praises  him  in  his 
“Treatise  on  Painting.”  Died  in  1526. 

Sec  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bernardo  da  Bologna,  bgR-niR'do  dA  bo-16n'yi,  an 
Italian  theologian  and  biographer,  lived  about  1746-50. 

Bernardo  da  Cruz,  bfiR-niR'do  da  kRoos',  (Frey,) 
a Portuguese  historian,  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Reign 
of  Don  Sebastian,”  (1837.) 

Bernardo  del  Carpio,  bSR-nin'do  del  kau'pe-o,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  hero  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a 
nephew  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste.  He  displayed  the  most 
brilliant  courage  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  defeated  the  famous  Roland  at 
Koncesvalles.  His  exploits  form  the  subject  of  several 
dramas  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  of  many  popular  Spanish 
ballads. 

Sec  Mariana,  “ Historia  de  Espafia.” 


Bernardoni,  bgk-niR-do'nee,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a« 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Vignola  in  1672  ; died  in  1714. 

Bernaaconi,  bd R-nis-ko'nee,  (Andrea,)  a musician, 
born  at  Marseilles  in  1712.  He  produced  a number  of 
successful  operas.  Died  at  Munich  in  1784. 

See  Fins,  “ Biographic  Univenselle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bernaaconi,  (Laura,)  an  Italian  flower-painter,  born 
at  Rome  about  1620;  died  after  1670. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Bernauer,  bdR'now-^r,  (Agnes,)  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  a citizen  of  Augsburg,  was  privately  married  10 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  His  father,  having  discovered 
the  marriage,  caused  Agnes  to  be  drowned  in  the  Danube, 
(1435,)  on  a charge  of  sorcery. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Bernazzano,  bgR-nit-si'no,  a Milanese  painter  of 
landscapes,  animals,  and  still-life,  lived  about  1540. 

Bernd,  bgRnt,  (Christian  Samuel  Theodor,)  a Ger- 
man writer  on  heraldry,  born  at  Meseritz  in  1775,  pub- 
lished “ The  Principal  Points  of  Heraldic  Science.” 

Bernegger,  bdR'nek'k^r,  (Matthaus,)  a German 
scholar  and  Latin  writer,  born  at  Hallstadt  in  1582  ; died 
in  1640. 

Berner,  bSiFner,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German 
musician  and  composer,  bom  at  Breslau  in  1780,  was  a 
skilful  organist  and  pianist.  Died  in  1827. 

Berner,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Greitz  in  1727;  died  in  1772. 

Berneron,  de,  deh  bgRn'rgtN',  (Franqois,)  a French 
general,  born  in  1750,  served  under  Luckner  and  Du- 
mouriez. 

Ber'ners,  (John  Bourchier,)  Lord,  an  English 
statesman  and  writer,  born  about  1474,  rose  to  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  under  Henry  VIII.  He  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  translation  of  Froissart’s  “ Chronicles.” 
Died  in  1532. 

Berners,  (Juliana.)  See  Barnes. 

Bernesclii.  See  Benaschi. 

Bernet,  bgR'ni',  (Jacques,)  a French  cardinal,  bom 
at  Saint-Flour  in  1770.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Aix 
in  1835.  Died  in  1846. 

Bernetti,  bSR-net'tee,  (Tommaso,)  born  at  Fermo  in 
1 779,  was  one  of  the  thirteen  cardinals  who  refused  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  and 
who  were  called  black  cardinals,  from  their  not  being  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  purple.  He  assisted  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  concordat  with  the  Netherlands,  (1827,)  and  was 
employed  in  other  important  negotiations.  Died  in  1S52. 

See  “Biographie  du  Cardinal  Bernetti,”  1852. 

Berneville,  de,  deh  bSRn'vil',  (Gilebert,)  a famous 
French  poet  or  trouvire,  born  in  Artois,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

See  A.  Dinaux,  “Trouv&res  dela  Flandre.” 

Bernhard,  bgkn'haRt,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  commanders  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  born  in  1604,  was  a son  of  John  III.,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Having  previously  served  in  the  armies  of 
Holland  and  Denmark,  he  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  his  arrival  in  Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements  in  1631  and  1632.  After  the  death 
of  Gustavus  at  Liitzen,  (1632,)  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedish  army,  and  by  his  skill  and  energy 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory.  In  1633  he  obtained 
the  command  of  half  the  army,  and  received  the  duke- 
dom of  Franconia.  Dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Prague,  he  entered  into  a personal  treat)-  of 
alliance  with  France  in  1635.  He  subsequently  gained 
a signal  victory  over  the  Imperial  troops  at  Rhcinfelden, 
(1638,)  and  soon  after  captured  Breisach.  He  died  in 
1639,  of  pestilential  fever,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
of  poison  administered  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

See  Schiller,  “ History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War “ History  of 
the  two  illustrious  Brothers  Emestus  the  Pious,  and  Bernard,  Great 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,"  Loudon,  1740;  J.  A.  C.  von  Hf.llfkld. 
“Geschichte  Bernhards  dcs  Grosscn,  Herzogs  zu  Sachsen  Weimar," 
1797:  Bernhard  Roksk,  “Herzog  Bernhard  dcr  Grossc  von  Saclt- 
scn-Wcimar,”  2 vols.,  1828-29. 

Bernhard,  (Karl,)  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  born  at 
Weimar  in  1792.  He  served  in  the  principal  campaigns 
against  the  French  from  1806  to  1815,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1831.  He  published  “ Travels  in  North 
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America,”  (1828,)  and  “Summary  of  the  Campaign  in 
Java  in  1811.” 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July  and  November,  1829. 

Bernhard,  bSRn'haRt,  (Karl,)  the  pseudonym  of 
Saint-Aubaiu,  a celebrated  Danish  novelist,  of  French 
extraction.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are  “ Pic- 
tures of  Life  in  Denmark,”  (1841,)  “The  Children’s 
Ball,”  and  “Christian  II.  and  his  Times,”  (1837,)  a his- 
torical romance. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate,”  and  Bellman,  “PoStes 
Suedois.” 

Bernhard  or  Bernhardi  (b§Rn-haR'dee)  of  Bernitz, 
(Martin,)  a Polish  botanist,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  lived  about  1650. 

Bernhardi,  (August  Ferdinand,;  a German 
philologist,  born  about  1769.  He  wrc  te  “ Bambocci- 
aden,”  “Element->  of  the  Science  of  Language,”  and 
oilier  works.  Died  in  1820. 

Bernhardi,  (Johann  Jakob  ) a German  I otanistand 
medical  wiiler,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1774;  died  about  1840. 

Bernhardi,  (Karl  Christian  Sigismunu,)  a Ger- 
man stale-man,  scholar,  and  writer,  bom  in  1799. 

Bernhardt,  (Rosine,)  known  as  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
a Preach  acue,s,  bora  ai  Paris  in  1844.  Her  fast  great 
su  cess  was  won  at  the  Ode  >11  as  Marie  de  Neuborg  in 
*' Ruy  Bias.”  I11  1880  she  was  mulcted  in  ^4,000 
carnages  for  the  breacli  of  an  engagement  at  the  Cuinedie 
Fran^aise.  Soon  after  she  made  a most  successlul  tour 
m the  United  States.  In  April,  1882,  she  was  mariied  in 
London  to  a M.  Damala. 

Bemhardy,  b?Rn-haRrdee,  (Gottfried,)  born  at 
Landsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1800,  became  professor  of  clas- 
sical philology  at  Halle  in  1829. 

Bernhold,  bgRn'holt,  (Johann  Balthasar,)  a Ger- 
man poet  and  theologian,  born  in  1687  ; died  in  1769. 

Bernhold,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1721,  wrote  several  tragedies.  Died  about 
1 755- 

Bernhold,  (Johann  Michael)  a learned  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  1736;  died  in  1797. 

Berni,  bgR'nee,  or  Bernia,  bgR'ne-H,  (Francesco,) 
an  eminent  Italian  burlesque  poet,  was  born  at  Lampo- 
recchio,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  He  became  a priest, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  Bibbiena  he  passed  seven  years  in  the 
service  of  Ghiberti,  Bishop  of  Verona,  as  secretary.  He 
was  appointed  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  about 
1 530.  He  wrote  a number  of  burlesque  poems  and  satires, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  style, 
and  are  considered  the  best  model  of  a kind  of  poetry 
which  derives  from  him  its  name,  “Poesia  Bemesca.” 
Berni  also  produced  a modification  (rifacimento)  of  Bo- 
jardo’s “Orlando  Innamorato,’’  whichsome  critics  regard 
as  superior  to  the  original  poem.  It  was  published  in 
1541.  “Berni  undertook,”  says  Hallam,  “ the  singular 
office  of  writing  over  the  1 Orlando  Innamorato,’  pre- 
serving the  sense  of  almost  every  stanza,  and  inserting 
nothing  but  a few  introductory  passages,  in  the  manner 
of  Ariosto,  to  each  canto.  The  genius  of  Berni,  playful, 
satirical,  flexible,  was  admirably  fitted  to  perform  this 
labour ; . . . and  the  ‘ Orlando  Innamorato’  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  as  the  work  of  two  minds.”  (“In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1536. 

See  Cinchene,  “Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie Mazzuchelli, 
“Scrittnri  d’ Italia;”  Rev.  H.  Stubbing,  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  1831;  “North  American  Review-”  for  October,  1824,  article 
“ Italian  Narrative  Poetry,”  (by  Pkescott.) 

Berni,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  dramatic 
poet,  born  in  1610  at  Ferrara,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres.  Died  in  1673. 

Bernice.  See  Berenice. 

Bernier,  b^R'ne-i',  (Adiielm,)  born  at  Senlis,  in 
France,  published  several  works  on  French  history, 
dated  1834-37. 

Bernier,  (Etienne  Alexandre,)  a zealous  royalist, 
born  at  Daon,  in  La  Mayenne,  in  1762,  was  called  “the 
Apostle  of  La  Vendee.”  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Orleans  by  Napoleon.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Thiers,  “ Hisloire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empirc.” 

Bernier,  (Franqois,)  a celebrated  French  traveller 
and  physician,  born  at  Angers.  In  1654  h4  visited  Syria 


and  Egypt,  and  subsequently  resided  many  years  in  India 
as  physician  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurung-Zeb.  He 
published,  after  his  return,  a “ History  of  the  Last  Revo- 
lution of  the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul,”  (1670,)  and  a 
“ Continuation  of  Memoirs  of  the  Empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,”  (1671.)  These  are  esteemed  standard  works, 
and  are  written  in  a spirited  and  attractive  style.  Ber- 
nier also  wrote  several  scientific  treatises,  which  were 
popular  in  his  time.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Vies  de  plusieurs  Personnages  cdl&bres;’ 
“Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i.,  second  series,  1827. 

Bernier,  (Jean,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Blois  in 
1622,  wrote  “Medical  Essays,”  and  a “ History  of  Blois.” 
Died  in  1698. 

Bernier,  (Nicolas,)  a French  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Mantes  in  1664,  became  royal  chapel- 
master.  Died  in  1734. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bernieri,  bSR-ne-a'ree,  (Antonio,)  a skilful  Italian 
miniature-painter,  born  in  1516,  was  a pupil  of  Correggio. 
Died  in  1565. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Berningroth,  be k'ning-rot’,  (Martin,)  a German 
engraver  and  designer,  born  in  1670;  died  in  1733. 

Bernini,  bgR-nee'nee,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, son  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  noticed  below,  wrote  a 
“ History  of  all  Heresies  from  the  Beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Innocent  XI.,”  (1705.) 

Bernini,  [Fr.  Le  Bernin,  leh  bSR'ndN',]  (Giovanni 
Lorenzo,)  often  called  “ the  Cavalier  Bernini,”  an  emi- 
nent Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Naples  in 
December,  1598.  At  a very  early  age  he  was  taken  to 
Rome,  where  his  first  specimens  of  sculpture  procured 
for  him  the  favour  of  Paul  V.  and  Cardinal  Barberini, 
afterwards  Urban  VIII.  Among  his  best  works  are 
the  Barberini  palace,  the  colonnade  before  the  entrance 
of  Saint  Peter’s,  and  the  monument  of  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda. He  also  executed  busts  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
He  was  patronized  and  munificently  rewarded  by  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  left  at  his  death,  in 
November,  1680,  a fortune  of  nearly  ;£  100,000  sterling. 
He  died  in  Rome. 

See  QuATKEMfeiiE  de  Qutncy,  “ Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture ;” 
Domenico  Bernini,  “Vila  del  Cavaliere  G.  L.  Bernini  sue  Padre.” 
1713 ; P.  B.  Silorata,  “ Biografia  del  Cavaliere  G.  L.  Bernini,”  1838. 

Bernini,  (Giuseppe  Maria,)  a Capuchin  missionary 
to  the  East  Indies,  born  in  Piedmont,  translated  several 
works  from  the  Sanscrit.  Died  in  1753. 

Bernini,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter  and  sculptor, 
father  of  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  above  noticed,  born  in  Tus- 
cany in  1562.  Died  in  1629. 

Bernis,  de,  deh  bek'niss',  (Franqois  Joachim  de 
Pierre,)  a French  cardinal  and  diplomatist,  born  at 
Saint-Marcel  de  l’Ardeche  in  1715.  He  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Venice,  was  employed  in  various  negotiations  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  subsequently  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  held  this  office  during  the  Seven  Years’ war, 
(! 755-62.)  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Albi  in  1764, 
having  been  previously  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  a number  of  poems  and  prose 
works.  In  1769  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1794. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si&clede  Louis  XV,”  and  “ Correspondance 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gtineiale.” 

Bernitz,  (Martin  of.)  See  Bernhard,  (Martin.) 

Ber'no,  [Fr.  Bernon,  b2R'n6N',J  a learned  Bene- 
dictine monk,  became  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  near  Lake 
Constance.  Pie  wrote,  in  Latin,  several  treatises  on 
music  and  theology.  Died  in  1045. 

Bernouilli.  See  Bernoulli. 

Bernoul.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bernoulli,  bSiTnoo'ye',  written  also  Bernouilli, 
(Christopiie,)  nephew  of  Jacques,  (second  of  the  name, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Bffle  in  1782.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  became  professor  of  natural  history 
in  1817.  He  published  a treatise  “On  the  Phospho- 
rescence of  the  Sea,”  (1802,)  and  “Physical  Anthro- 
pology,” 1811,  (in  German.) 

Bernoulli,  (Daniel,)  a celebrated  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  son  of  Jean,  (the  first  of  that  name,)  noticed 
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below,  was  born  at  Groningen  on  the  9th  of  February, 

1 700.  I le  studied  mathematics  and  medicine  in  Italy  under 
Michelotti  and  Morgagni,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg  about  1725.  Alter 
his  return  in  1733  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  at  Bale,  and  subsequently  of  physics  and  specu- 
lative philosophy.  In  1748  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  lie  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  that  institution  ten  times,  having 
shared  it  once  with  Euler,  and  was  a member  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works,  which  are  written  in  Latin  and  French, 
we  may  mention  his  “ Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics,” 
(1738,)  and  “Physical  and  Mechanical  Researches  on 
Sound,”  (1762.)  Died  at  Bale  in  1782. 

See  Condorcet,  “iSloge  de  Daniel  Bernoulli,”  1782;  D.  Ber- 
noulli, “VitaD.  Bernoulli,”  1783. 

Bernoulli,  (Jacques  or  James,)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Bale,  in  Switzerland,  in  December, 
1654.  He  studied  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  in 
1687  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  native  city. 
He  improved  the  differential  calculus  invented  by  Leib- 
nitz, and  solved  many  important  problems,  among  which 
is  the  “ Isoperi metrical  problem.”  He  discovered  the 
properties  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and  wrote  several 
treatises  on  mathematics.  In  1699  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Died  at  Bale  in  1705. 

See  Battier,  “Vita  Jacobi  Bernoulli,”  1705. 

Bernoulli,  (Jacques,)  son  of  John,  (the  second  of  the 
name,)  bom  at  Bale  in  1739.  He  was  instructed  in 
geometry  and  physics  by  his  uncle  Daniel,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Euler.  He  was  drowned 
in  the  Neva  in  1789. 

Bernoulli,  (Jean  or  John,)  born  at  Bale  in  1667,  was 
a brother  of  Jacques,  (the  first  of  the  name.)  He  dis- 
covered the  exponential  calculus,  and  had  a share  in  the 
principal  discoveries  of  his  brother.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Groningen,  (1695,)  and  in  the 
University  of  Bale,  (1703.)  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  contributions  to 
the  “Acta  Eruditorum,”  and  other  journals,  were  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  (1742,)  and  his  “ Correspondence 
with  Leibnitz”  in  1745.  Died  in  1748. 

He  left  three  sons,  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and  John, 
who  are  all  noticed  in  this  work. 

See  D’Alembert,  “Eloge  de  J.  Bernoulli.” 

Bernoulli,  (Jean  or  John,)  brother  of  Daniel,  born 
in  1710  at  Bale,  where  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  wrote  several  scientific  works, 
which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  first-named  institu- 
tion. Died  in  1790. 

Bernoulli,  (Jean,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bale 
in  1744,  became  astronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published  a number  of 
works  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  geography,  also 
“Travels  in  Germany,  Russia,”  etc.,  (6  vols.,  1779.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Bernoulli,  (JErome,)  a Swiss  naturalist,  a relative  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Bale  in  1745  ; died  in  1829. 

Bernoulli,  (Nicolas,)  eldest  brother  of  Daniel,  born 
at  Bale  in  1695.  He  became  professor  of  law  at  Berne, 
and  subsequently  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Daniel.  Died  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1 726. 

Bernoulli,  (Nicolas,)  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Bale  in  1687.  He  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Leibnitz,  appointed  in  1716  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Padua.  He  made  several  important  mathematical  dis- 
coveries. Died  in  1759. 

Bernstein,  WRn'stin,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  born  near 
Jena  in  1787,  became  in  1821  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Berlin.  I le  published  an  edition  of  the  “Arabic 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy”  of  Michaclis,  and  of  “ Hi- 
topadesa,”  a popular  Sanscrit  book  of  stories  or  fables. 
He  removed  to  Breslau  in  1843. 

Bernstein,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a German  writer  on 


surgery,  born  in  1747  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor 
from  1810  until  1821.  Died  in  1835. 

Bernstorff,  von,  fon  bdRn'stoKf,  (Andreas  Peter,) 
Count,  an  eminent  statesman,  born  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg  in  1735.  He  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipsic,  and  became  minister  of  state  (1769)  under 
the  King  of  Denmark.  He  died  in  1797,  leaving  a high 
reputation  for  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  a nephew 
of  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,  noticed  below. 

See  Eggers,  “ Denkwflrdigkelten  aus  dem  I>eben  des  Staatsmi- 
nisters  Von  Bernstorff,”  1800;  Rasmus  Nvkrup,  “A.  R Bernstortfe 
Levnetsbeskrivelse,”  1812. 

Bernstorff,  von,  (Christian  Gunther,)  Count, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1769.  He 
became  successively  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  Stock- 
holm, and  minister  of  state,  (1797.)  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  in  1815 
signed  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In  1818  he 
entered  the  sen-ice  of  Prussia,  and  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Bernstorff,  von,  (Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,)  Count, 
a celebrated  statesman  in  the  Danish  sen-ice,  born  at 
Hanover  in  1712.  He  was  employed  in  various  import- 
ant negotiations,  and  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1731.  In  1773  he  concluded  a treaty  by  which  Russia 
exchanged  Holstein  for  Oldenburg.  He  was  a generous 
patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  his  country.  Died 
in  1772.  A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  serfs  whom  he  had  emancipated. 

See  Martin  Huiiner,  “ Sorgetale  over  Greve  J.  H.  E.  Bernstorff” 
1772;  G.  L.  Ahlemann,  “Ueber  das  Lebeu  und  den  Charakter  des 
Grafen  von  Bernstorff”  1777;  G.  Navarro,  ‘‘Vie  du  Comte  J.  H. 
E.  Bernstorff”  1822. 

Bernt,  beant,  (Joseph,)  a German  writer  on  legal 
medicine,  born  about  1770.  He  lectured  on  medical 
jurisprudence  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna.  Died  in  1S42. 

Bernward,  bSRn'ftiRt,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  born  about  930,  was  celebrated  for  his 
profound  and  various  learning,  and  his  patronage  of  the 
arts.  He  was  appointed  tutor  and  court  chaplain  to  the 
emperor  Otho  III.  Died  in  1022. 

Beroalde,  bk'ro'tld',  or  Berould,  lvVroo',(MATHiEr,) 
a French  Calvinistic  theologian,  born  near  Paris  about 
1510,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Orleans.  Died  in  1576. 

Beroalde  de  Verville,  bi'ro'ild'  deh  ySr-vC', 
(Franqois,)  a French  mathematician  and  litterateur,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  155S ; died  in  1612. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Beroaldo,  bi-ro-il'do,  (Filippo,)  called  the  Elder, 
an  Italian  scholar  and  writer  of  high  reputation,  bom  in 
1453  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  belles-lettres.  He  published  numerous  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  also  Orations,  and  other 
short  works.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1 505. 

See  Ginguhnr.  “Histoire  I.itteraire  d’ltalic;”  Giovanni  Pint, 
“Vita  P.  Beroaldi  Senioris,”  1505. 

Beroaldo,  (Filippo,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1472,  became  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in 
1516.  Died  at  Rome  in  1518. 

Beroaldo,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  son  of  Bero- 
aklo  the  Elder,  was  born  at  Bologna;  died  in  1557. 

Beroldingen,  de,  deh  ba'rol-ding'en,  (Franz,)  Ba- 
ron, a Swiss  mineralogist,  born  at  Saint-Gall  in  1740. 
He  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Volca- 
noes,” (1791,)  and  other  works,  in  German.  Died  in  179S. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie." 

Be-ro'sus,  [Gr.  B^poubf .-  Fr.  BE  rosf,  bi'roz',]  a Chal- 
dee historian,  sometimes  called  Bar-Oseas,  (“son  of 
Oscas,”)  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
was  a priest  of  Bclus  at  Babylon.  His  principal  work 
was  a “History  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldxa,”  written  in 
Greek  ; fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius  and 
other  Greek  writers. 

See  Vossius,“Dc  Historicis  Griccis;”  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca 
Gncca.” 

Berould.  See  Beroalde,  (Mathieu.) 

Berquen.  See  Bekken. 

Berquin,  bSk'kiN',  (Arnaud,)  a French  writer,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1749,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  “Chil- 
dren’s Friend,”  (6  vols.,  1784,)  and  other  popular  works 
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for  the  young.  He  also  made  a number  of  translations 
from  the  English.  Died  in  Paris  in  1791. 

See  Lb  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 
Berquin,  de,  deh  bin'kiN',  (Louis,)  a French  gen- 
tleman, born  in  Artois  in  1489,  was  a counsellor  of  Fran- 
cis I.  He  was  a friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  works  he  was 
active  in  circulating.  Being  accused  of  Lutheranism  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  1529. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoiredes  Francais,”  chap,  xvi.;  Bayle,  “ His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1859. 

Berr,  bCR,  (Friedrich,)  a German  musician  and 
composer  of  instrumental  music,  born  at  Manheim  in 
1794;  died  about  1838. 

Berre,  bi'rit',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Flemish  painter  of 
animals,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1777  ; died  in  1838. 

Berredo,  de,  di  bSr-ra'do,  (Bernardo  Pereira,)  a 
Portuguese  writer  and  soldier,  born  at  Villa  de  Serpa. 
He  became  Governor  of  Maranham,  Brazil,  and  wrote 
annals  of  that  province,  (1749.)  Died  at  Lisbon  in  1748. 
Berrettoni.  See  Berettoni. 

Berres,  bfir'rSs,  (Joseph,)  a skilful  German  surgeon, 
born  at  Goding,  in  Moravia,  in  1796.  About  1830  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  U niversity  of  Vienna, 
and  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Anthropologie,” 
(1821,)  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1844. 
Berretoni,  (Niccolo.)  See  Berretti. 

Berretti,  ber-ret'tee,  or  Berretini,  bSr-ri-tee'nee, 
written  also  Berretoni,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter, 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratta,  born  about  1637 ; 
died  in  1682. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Berrettini.  See  Cortona,  (Pietro  da.) 

Berri  See  Berry. 

Berriat  See  Berryat. 

Berriat  Saint-Prix,  bi're-S'  siN'pRe',  (Charles,)  a 
French  jurist  and  litterateur , born  at  Grenoble  in  1802, 
became  a counsellor  at  the  imperial  court  of  Paris  in  1S57. 

Berriat  Saint-Prix,  (Jacques,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1769.  He  published  numerous  works, 
and  edited  the  writings  of  Boileau,  (1830-34.)  Died  at 
Paris  in  1845. 

See  Duchesne,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Berriat  Saint-Prix,” 
1847;  A.  H.  Taillanuier,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Berriat  Saint- 
Pnx,”  1846. 

Ber'ridge,  (John,)  bom  about  1716,  became  vicar  of 
Everton  in  1755,  and  published  “The  Christian  World 
Unmasked,”  (1773.)  Died  in  1793. 

Ber'rl-en,  (John  McPherson,)  an  American  lawyer 
and  Senator,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1781,  removed  to 
Georgia,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1 824.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  in  1S29,  and  resigned  in  1831.  He  was  again 
made  Senator  in  1840  and  in  1846.  Died  in  1856. 

Berrier,  bi're-k',  (Jean  Franqois  Constant,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Aire,  in  Artois,  in  1766,  wrote 
birthday  odes,  vaudevilles,  etc.  Died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

BeUrl-man,  (William,)  a learned  English  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1688,  became  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1720.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
“ Historical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Controversy,” 
(1725.)  Hewas  well  versed  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  etc.  Died  in  1750. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Berroyer,  b&'Rw&'yi',  (Claude,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Moulins  in  1655,  was  an  advocate  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  Died  in  1735. 

Berruguete,  bgr-roo-ga'ti,  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  archi- 
tect and  sculptor,  born  near  Valladolid,  was  a pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  restored  the  Alhambra,  and  exe- 
cuted several  important  works  at  Madrid.  Among  his 
master-pieces  was  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo. 
He  was  made  a chevalier  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Died  in  1545  or  1561. 

Sec  Bermudez,  “Diccionario  Historico.” 

Berruyer,  b&'rii-e'i',  (J ean  Franqois,)  born  at  Lyons 
in  1737,  served  in  the  Seven  Years’  war  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  cavalry.  Died  in  1804. 

Berruyer,  (Joseph  Isaac,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1681  ; died  in  1758. 


Bgr'ryf,  (Hiram  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  at 
Thomaston,  (now  Rockland,)  Maine,  in  1824.  Pie  served 
as  colonel  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  became  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  April,  1862.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  skill  and  courage  at  Fair  Oaks, 
June  1,  and  in  the  Seven  Days’  battles  near  Richmond, 
June  26-July  1,  1862.  About  February,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  a major-general.  He  commanded  a division 
at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  killed,  May  3,  1863. 

Ber'ry,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  naval  commander, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1635  ; died  in  1691. 

Berry,  (Mary,)  an  English  lady  of  distinguished  tal- 
ents and  beauty,  born  in  1762,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Plorace  Walpole.  She  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “ England  and  France,”  and  a “ Life  of 
Lady  Rachel  Russell.”  Her  correspondence  and  that 
of  her  sister  Agnes  with  Horace  Walpole  came  out  in 
1840.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “ Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Mary  Berry,’'  edited 
by  Lady  Thicresa  Lewis,  1866;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for 
March,  1845;  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  exxii.,  1865. 

Berry,  (William,)  a Scottish  seal-engraver,  born 
about  1 730  ; died  in  1 783. 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  deh  bSr're,  [Fr.  pron.  b.Vre',] 
(Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise,)  Duchesse,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1798.  She  was  married  in  1816  to  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  second  son  of  Charles  X.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  her  husband,  in  1820,  the  legitimists  supported  the 
claims  of  her  infant  son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
throne.  In  1832  a rising  in  her  favour  took  place  in  Brit- 
tany, butfbeing  betrayed  by  a pretended  friend,  she  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  after  a short  imprisonment, 
retired  to  Sicily.  Died  in  1870. 

See  Dermoncourt,  “La  Vendee  et  Madame,”  Paris,  1834;  Al- 
fred Nettement,  " Mdmoires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry,” 
3 vols.,  1836;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1833; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  J uly,  1837. 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Charles,)  Due,  born  in  1446, 
was  a son  of  King  Charles  VII.,  and  a younger  brother 
of  Louis  XI.  Impelled  by  ambition  to  be  king,  he  con- 
spired with  Charles  the  Bold  against  Louis  XI.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  League  of  the  Public  Good,  ( Bien 
public.)  (See  Louis  XI.)  Died  in  1472. 

Berry,  de,  (Charles,)  Due,  a grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  in  1686.  He  married  in  1710  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  France.  Died  in 
1714- 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Memoires.” 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Charles  Ferdinand  d’Ar- 
tois — diR'twa',)  Due,  a French  prince,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1778,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  X.  He 
emigrated  about  1790,  and  served  in  the  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  In  1816  he  married  the  Princess  Caro- 
line of  Naples.  He  was  assassinated  by  Louvet  in  Paris 
in  February,  1820. 

See  Chateaubriand,  “Mdmoires  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  dit 
Due  de  Berry,”  1820;  F.  T.  Delbare,  “Vie  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  de 
Berry,”  1820. 

Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Jean,)  Due,  born  in  1340,  was 
the  third  son  of  John  II.,  King  of  France.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  in  1360  was  one  of  the 
hostages  delivered  up  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny.  In  1381  he  was,  by  Charles  VI.,  appointed  royal 
lieutenant  for  Languedoc,  but  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  After  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  joined  the  faction  of  the  Armagnacs 
against  the  Burgundians.  Pie  died  in  1416,  leaving  a 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  works  of  art. 

See  Raynal,  “Histoire  du  Berry;”  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 
Berry  or  Berri,  de,  (Marie  Louise  Elisabeth 
d’Orleans — doR'l&'fiN',)  Duchesse,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  in  1695,  was  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  She  was 
noted  for  her  ambition  and  profligacy.  Died  in  1719. 
See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires.” 

Berryat  or  Berriat,  b.Vrc-S',  (Jean,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer;  died  in  1754. 

Berryer,  bVre-V  or  bCR'yii',  (Antoine  Pierre,)  a ce- 
lebrated politicalTIrator  and  chief  of  the  legitimist  party, 
a son  of  Pierre  Nicolas,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1790.  He  studied  in  the  college 

(J^“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Juilly,  and  made  his  d/but  at  the  bar  of  Paris  in  1811. 
Although  he  favoured  the  restoration,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  show  lenity  to  the  losing  party.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  pleading  the  cause  of  Marshal 
Ney  in  1815,  and  defended  with  success  General  Cam- 
bronne,  who  had  followed  Napoleon  to  Waterloo.  As  a 
prelude  to  his  parliamentary  career,  he  gave  a course  of 
political  lectures,  which  were  very  successful,  and  in  1830 
was  elected  a deputy  for  Puy,  (in  Haute-Loire.)  In  his 
first  speech,  March,  1830,  he  sustained  with  magnificent 
eloquence  the  bold  position  that  the  crown  has  a right 
to  choose  the  ministry  outside  of  the  majority. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  remained  as 
champion  of  the  legitimist  cause,  although  the  members 
of  his  party  retired  from  the  Chamber  en  masse.  He 
maintained  a position  independent  of  the  ministerial  and 
the  opposition  parties.  His  speech  against  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  in  1831,  was  very  celebrated. 
In  June,  1832,  he  was  arrested  as  a suspected  partisan  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  who  attempted  to  effect  a revo- 
lution by  arms,  although  he  had  advised  her  against  that 
course.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted.  About  the  period 
of  1835  he  was  considered  the  foremost  orator  in  the 
Chamber.  He  opposed,  as  defective  and  premature,  the 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1838,  supported 
the  transient  coalition  of  Guizot  and  Thiers  in  1839,  and 
defended  the  captive  Louis  Napoleon  in  1840.  In  the 
Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  majority  formed  by  a coalition  of  several  monarchical 
parties.  He  opposed  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  in  De- 
cember, 1851,  after  which  he  remained  aloof  from  politics 
for  some  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1852.  Died  in  November,  1868. 

See  Louis  Marie  de  la  Have  Cormenin,  “Biographie  parle- 
mentaire  de  M.  Berryer,”  1837;  “Biographie  de  M.  Berryer,”  Paris, 
8vo,  1839;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G(inera!e “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  July,  1837;  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1842. 

Berryer,  (Nicolas  Ren£,)  a French  statesman,  born 
in  Paris  in  1703,  became  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1761. 
Died  in  1762. 

See  Duclos,  “Mdmoires  sur  le  Regne  de  Louis  XV.” 

Berryer,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a French  jurist  and  elo- 
quent pleader,  born  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1757,  was  the 
father  of  Antoine  Pierre,  noticed  above.  He  had  a large 
practice  in  commercial  causes,  and  was  counsel  in  several 
political  trials,  among  which  was  that  of  Marshal  Ney 
in  1815.  He  published  an  “Allocution  of  an  Old  Friend 
of  Liberty  to  France,”  (1830,)  and  “Souvenirs,”  (1838.) 
Died  in  1841. 

See  “ Souvenirs  de  M.  Berfyer  de  1774  a 1838,”  2 vols.,  1838. 

Ber'ser-ker,  [from  her,  “bare,”  and  serk,  “coat  of 
mail,”]  a legendary  Scandinavian  hero  of  the  eighth 
century,  celebrated  for  his  strength  and  valour.  He 
fought  without  coat  of  mail  or  helmet,  whence  his  name. 
The  name  Berserkers  was  also  applied  to  a class  of  war- 
riors who,  under  the  influence  of  a sort  of  demoniac 
possession,  fought  naked,  performing  marvellous  feats 
of  valour,  unmindful  or  insusceptible  of  wounds. 

See  Bkockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.  ” 

Bersmann,bSRs'min,[Lat.  Bersman'nus,](Gregor,) 
a German  scholar,  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  about 
1 536.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  and 
published  editions  of  several  classics.  Died  in  1611. 

See  W.  Schubert,  “De  G.  Bersmanno  Philologo  el  Poeta,”  1853. 

Bert,  (Paul.)  a French  politician  and  physician,  born 
at  Auxcrre  in  1833.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  prefect 
of  the  North,  and  in  1 88 1 he  entered  Gambetta’s  ministry. 

Bertaire  or  Bertkaire,  Saint,  siN'b?R't&R',  born 
about  810,  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  France,  lie 
became,  in  856,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Monte-Casino. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Saracens  in  884. 

See  Mabillon,  “Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedict!.” 

Bertana,  Wk-ti'ni,  (Lucia,)  an  Italian  poetess,  born 
about  1530;  died  in  1567. 

Bertani,  bfijt-ti'nee,  or  Bertano,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) an  Italian  painter  and  architect,  was  a pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano.  He  worked  at  Mantua  about  1566. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bertani,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Brescia  about  1520  ; died  in  1600. 


Bertant,  Bertault,  or  Berthaut,  pronounced  alike 
lrfiK'to',  born  at  Valenciennes  alto  tit  1705,  was  an  excel- 
lent performer  on  the  violoncello,  which  he  first  rendered 
popular  in  France.  Died  in  1756. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens." 

Bertaut,  (£loi,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Vesoul  in 
1782,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kesanfon 
about  1800.  Died  in  1834. 

Bertaut,  (Francois,)  a French  litterateur,  born  in 
Paris  in  1621,  was  a favourite  with  Louis  XIII.,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  reader.  He  was  a brother  of  Madame 
de  Motteville.  (See  Motteville.) 

Bertaut,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  popular 
poet,  born  at  Caen  about  1 560,  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Seez 
in  1606,  and  almoner  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  It  is  said  that  lie  contributed  much  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholicism.  He  composed  pas- 
torals, songs,  elegies,  and  other  poems,  which  were  much 
admired.  Many  of  them  were  translated  into  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Madame  de  Motteville  the 
authoress.  Died  ini  61 1. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  “De  la  Poesie  Franfaise  an seizitme  Siecle. ” 

Bertaut,  (Leonard,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at 
Autun  ; died  in  1662. 

Bertaux,  b§R'to',  (Duplessi,)  a French  artist,  en- 
graved the  “ Campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,”  after 
Vernet.  Died  in  1815. 

Bertel,  bSit'tel,  or  Bertels,  b^R'tels,  (Jan,)  a Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic  and  historical  writer,  born  at  Louvain  in 
1559  ; died  in  1607. 

Ber'tlia  or  Ber'trade,  called  also  E dith-ber'ga,  a 
daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of  Paris,  lived  about  560  A.D. 
She  was  married  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whom  -:,c 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encydopedique  de  la  France.” 

Ber'tha,  [Fr.  Berthe,  biRt,]  a daughter  of  Cuimd, 
King  of  Burgundy,  was  married  to  Robert,  King  of  Pans, 
her  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  about  995,  and  after- 
wards divorced  on  account  of  relationship. 

Berthaire.  See  Bertaire,  Saint. 

Berthault,  be  id  to',  (Louis  Martin,)  a French  archi- 
tect, born  in  Paris  about  1771,  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  execute  a number  of  public  works.  He 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  principal  parks  and  gardens 
of  France. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Berthault,  (Pierre,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at 
Sens,  lived  about  1600-50. 

Berthault,  (Ren£,)  a French  litterateur,  translated 
the  “Golden  Book”  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Died  in  1534. 

Berthaut.  See  Bertaut. 

Berthe.  See  Bertha. 

Berthegene.  See  Berthez^ne. 

Berthelemy,  bSR'til'me',  (Jean  Simon,)  a French 
historical  painter,  born  at  Lion  in  1743;  died  in  1811. 

Berthelet,  (Gr£goire.)  See  Berthelot. 

Bertkelin,  bJiu'iLx',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a French 
writer  on  lexicography,  born  in  Paris  about  1720;  died 
in  1780. 

Berthelot,  bSRt'lo',  (Claude  Francois,)  a French 
mechanician,  engineer,  and  professor  of  mathematics, 
born  at  Chfiteau-Chalons  in  1718.  He  published  “Me- 
chanics applied  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Agriculture, 
and  War,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1800. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encvclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Berthelot  or  Berthelet,  (GrIIgoire,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine writer,  born  at  Bcrain  in  16S0;  died  in  1745. 

Berthelot,  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  jurist,  and 
professor  of  law  in  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  1 749 ; 
died  in  1814. 

Berthelot,  (N.,)  a French  satiric  poet,  born  about 
1580. 

Berthereau,  bSRt'ro',  (Georges  Franqois,)  a French 
ecclesiastic  and  philologist,  born  at  Belesmc  in  1 732  ; 
died  in  1794. 

Bertket,  Wk'iJ',  (Leif.  Bertrand,)  a French  novel- 
ist, born  at  Limoges  in  1815.  He  became  a resident 
of  Paris  in  1834,  and  produced  many  successful  novels, 
among  which  are  “ The  Poacher,”  (“  Le  Braconnier,” 
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1846,)  “ The  Storks’  Nest,”  (“  Le  Nid  de  Cigognes,”  1848,) 
and  “The  Catacombs  of  Paris,”  (Svols.,  1854.) 

Bertliet,  (Jean,)  a French  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at 
Tarascon  in  1622  ; died  in  1692. 

Berthezene,  bgRt'ziN',  written  also  Berthegene, 
(Pierre,)  a French  baron,  born  in  Herault  in  1775, 
gained  the  rank  of  general  of  division  by  his  conduct  at 
Bautzen  and  Lutzen  in  1813.  He  had  a prominent  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Algeria. 

Berthier,  bSR'te-i', (Guillaume  Francois,)  a French 
Jesuit  and  critic,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1704,  wrote  a con- 
tinuation (in  6 vols.)  of  the  “History  of  the  Gallican 
Church.”  He  edited  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux”  for 
many  years.  Died  in  1782. 

Berthier,  (Joseph  Etienne,)  a French  Cartesian  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Aix  in  1702,  was  an  Oratorian.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ The  Nature  of  Comets,” 
(“  La  Physique  des  Cometes,”  1760,)  and  “The  Princi- 
ples of  Physics,”  (1763.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1783. 

Berthier,  (Louis  Alexandre,)  Prince  of  Wagram, 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  November,  1753.  He  served 
as  captain  under  La  Fayette  in  the  United  States,  (1778- 
82,)  and  in  1796  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  of 
Bonaparte,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He 
gained  in  this  campaign  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  in  1798  to  Egypt,  and 
aided  in  his  victory  over  the  Directory  in  1799,  soon 
after  which  he  became  minister  of  war.  He  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1804,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  Austria  in  1805,  and  received  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Neufchatel  in  1806.  During  the  absence 
of  Napoleon,  in  1809,  Berthier  had  for  a short  time  the 
title  of  general-in-chief  of  the  grande  armee.  For  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809,  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wagram.  In  this  and  subsequent  campaigns 
he  was  chief  of  the  staff,  and  usually  rode  in  the  carriage 
of  Napoleon,  whose  plans  and  orders  he  digested  and 
despatched  with  admirable  precision  and  promptitude. 
He  was  not,  however,  equal  to  the  chief  command  of  an 
army.  He  shared  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign. 
In  1814  he  was  among  the  first  of  the  generals  to  give 
his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
Berthier  wished  to  be  neutral,  and  retired  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  met  a violent  death  in  March,  1815.  Six  men 
in  masks  (says  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale”) 
threw  him  from  a window  into  the  street,  whence  he  was 
taken  up  in  a dying  condition ; but  this  story  is  discre- 
dited by  some  writers. 

See  “ ilemoires  tPA.  Berthier,”  Paris,  1826. 

Berthier,  (Napoleon  Louis  Joseph  Alexandre,) 
Duke  of  Wagram,  the  only  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1810.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1836,  and  about  1848  became  a partisan  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  In  1852  he  was  made  a senator.  He 
is  distinguished  as  a practical  agriculturist. 

Berthier,  (Pif.rrf.,)  a French  mineralogist,  born  at 
Nemours  in  1772,  became  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1827.  His  chief  work  is  a “Treatise  on 
Assays  by  the  Dry  Method,”  (“Traite  des  Essais  par  la 
Voie  skche,”  11  vols.,  1833.)  Died  in  August,  1861. 

Berthold.  See  Bertholdus. 

Berthold,  MiUtolt,  a Saxon  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  converting  the  Livonians  to 
Christianity.  He  was  killed  in  1198,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  propagate  his  doctrines  by  force  of  arms. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Berthold,  a German  ecclesiastic  and  eminent  pulpit 
orator ; died  in  1272. 

Berthold,  (Arnold  Adole,)  a German  savant,  born 
at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1803.  He  published  a “ Man- 
ual of  the  Physiology  of  Men  and  Animals,”  (2  vols., 
1829,)  a “Manual  of  Zoology,”  (1845,)  anc*  several  works 
on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  became  a 
professor  at  Gottingen  in  1836.  Died  in  1861. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Ber-thoFdua  or  Berthold,  b?R'tolt,  called  also  Ber- 
naldus,  Bernoul,  and  Bertoul,  a German  ecclesiastic, 
who  lived  about  1060,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a history  of  his 
times,  and  other  works. 

Bertholet,  b§R'to'lV,  (Jean,)  a Flemish  Jesuit,  born 


at  Salm,  wrote  the  “Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  of 
the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,”  (1741.)  Died  in  1755. 

Bertholet-Flemalle.  See  Flemalle. 

Berthollet,  bSR'to'li',  (Claude  Louis,)  a French 
chemical  philosopher  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at 
Taillore  or  Talloire,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1748.  He  was  educated  at  Turin,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  medicine  in  1768.  In  1772  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Tronchin  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
facilities  for  his  chemical  investigations.  He  produced 
“ Researches  on  the  Nature  of  Animal  Substances”  in 
1780,  and  about  this  time  was  admitted  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  In  1785  he  announced  his  conversion 
to  the  anti-phlogistic  theory  of  Lavoisier,  which  no  other 
eminent  French  chemist  had  yet  adopted,  and  presented 
a memoir  on  oxy-muriatic  acid,  (chlorine.)  He  discovered 
the  composition  of  ammonia  in  1785,  proved  that  nitro- 
gen is  an  essential  principle  in  the  composition  of  animal 
substances,  and  in  an  essay  on  prussic  acid  (1787)  main- 
tained that  oxygen  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
acids.  About  this  time  he  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice by  inventing  the  process  of  bleaching  by  chlorine. 
In  1790  he  published  a good  work  on  the  art  of  dyeing, 
“ Siemens  de  l’Art  de  la  Teinture.”  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1794, 
and  was  sent  to  Italy  with  Monge  in  1796  to  select  works 
of  art  and  science  which  should  be  taken  to  Paris  as 
spoils.  Pie  was  associated  with  Lavoisier  and  others  in 
reforming  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry.  Berthollet  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  to  whom  Bonaparte  con- 
fided in  advance  the  secret  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
(1798,)  which  he  accompanied.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Monge  and  Berthollet,  the  Institute  of  Egypt  was  founded; 
and  a number  of  their  pupils  made  a grand  application 
of  the  lessons  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  He  explained 
the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  at  Lake  Natron, 
and  discovered  a valuable  mode  of  obtaining  muriatic 
acid  from  common  salt,  then  called  muriate  of  soda. 

Berthollet  was  one  of  the  few  select  friends  who  re- 
turned to  France  with  Bonaparte  in  1799,  about  the  end 
of  which  year  he  was  made  a senator.  Ilis  “ Researches 
on  the  Laws  of  Affinity”  (1801)  was  translated  into 
English  by  Farrel,  (1804.)  In  1803  he  published  an  able 
“ Essay  on  Chemical  Statics,”  (“  Essai  de  Statique  chi- 
mique,”  2 vols.,)  which  was  translated  into  English  and 
other  languages.  In  the  last-named  work  he  controverted 
the  opinions  of  Bergman  on  elective  affinity.  During 
the  empire  he  received  the  title  of  Count;  but  he  always 
preserved  his  simplicity  and  love  of  study.  He  discov- 
ered how  to  keep  water  pure  in  voyages  by  carbonizing 
the  inside  of  the  cask  or  other  vessel.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  died  at  Arcueil,  near  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1822,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  on  the 
6th  of  December  of  that  year. 

See  Cuvier,  “filoge  de  Berthollet,”  1S24;  E.'  F.  Jomard,  “No- 
tice sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Berthollet,”  1823;  Julia  ns 
Fontenei.i.e,  “Notice  histonque  sur  Berthollet,”  1826;  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Bertholon,  beR'to'ISN',  (Pierre,)  a French  physi- 
cian and  savant,  born  at  Lyons  in  1 742,  was  a friend  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  the  “Electricity 
of  Meteors,”  (1787,)  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in 
1800. 

See  “Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Berthon,  bSR'tiN',  (Rf.nE  Theodore,)  a French 
artist,  born  at  Tours  in  1778,  painted  history  at  Vienna 
and  Paris. 

Berthot,  bSR'to',  (Clement  Louis  Charles,)  a 
French  writer,  born  in  Ilaute-Marne  in  1758,  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  (18  vols.,  1792- 
1803.)  Died  in  1832. 

Bertlioud,  bSii'too',  (Ferdinand,)  a Swiss  mecha- 
nician and  writer,  born  in  the  county  of  Neufchfitel 
about  1725,  was  the  inventor  of  marine  clocks.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Died  in  1807. 

Bertlioud,  (Samuel  Henri,)  a French  journalist  and 
litterateur , born  at  Cambrai  in  1804,  was  successively 
associate  editor  of  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  the 
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“ Revue  de  Paris,”  and  “ La  Presse.”  He  has  published 
romances,  poems,  and  moral  and  historical  treatises.  He 
settled  in  Paris  about  1832. 

See  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Berti,  bJk'tee,  (Alessandro  Pompeo,)  an  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic and  historical  writer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1686. 
jDied  in  Rome  in  1752. 

Berti,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  theologian, 
-.-and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Pisa,  born  at 
.‘Saravezza  in  1696;  died  in  1766. 

Berti,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at 
Wen  ice  in  1741,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Parma. 
Died  in  1813. 

Ber'tie,  (Richard,)  an  English  Protestant  gentleman, 
whoi  married  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk.  In  the 
reign  0 if  Mary  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  continent, 
for  refuge  from  persecution. 

His  son  Peregrine,  born  in  1555,  was  an  eminent 
officer,  and  succeeded  Leicester  as  commander  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries.  Died  in  1601. 

Bertie,  (Robert,)  a son  of  Peregrine,  noticed  above, 
born  ins  1382,  was  a military  officer,  and  fought  for  Charles 
I.  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Lindsey  about 
1626,  arid  was  mortally  wounded  at  Edgehill  in  1642. 

Bertie,  .(Sir  Thomas  Hoar,)  an  English  naval  com- 
mander,'born  in  London  in  1758.  He  served  against 
the  French  in  1778-82,  and  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
1813.  Died  in  1825. 

Bertie,  i( Willoughby,)  fourth  Earl  of  Abingdon,  an 
English  -statesman  and  political  writer.  He  published 
“ Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  She- 
riffs of  IBfistol.”  Died  in  1799. 

Bertier  de  Sauvigny,  beR'te-A/  deh  so'vfen'ye', 
(Louis  BSnigne  Franqois,)  a French  statesman,  born 
about  1742,  was  intendant  of  the  district  of  Paris  in  1768. 
He  was  killed  in  a mob  in  1789,  together  with  his  father- 
in-law  Foulon. 

Bertin,  bSR'tiN',  (Antoine,)  a French  erotic  poet, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1752.  His  reputation  was 
founded  on  his  poem  “ Des  Amours,”  (1780.)  Died  in 
Saint  Domingo  in  1790. 

Bertin,  .■(Antoine,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at 
Droup-Saint-Basle  in  1761,  became  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Rheims.  Died  in  1823. 

Bertin,  '(Edouard  Franqois,)  a French  landscape- 
painter,  son  of  Louis  Frangois,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  Paris  im 797.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  and  a “ View  of  the  Apen- 
nines.” He  became  editor  or  director  of  the  “Journal 
des  Debats”  in  1834. 

Bertin,  (Exupere  (Sk'sii'paiR')  Joseph,)  a French 
anatomist  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Tremblay  in  1712, 
published  a “Treatise  on  Osteology,”  (4  vols.,  1754.)  and 
other  anatomical  and  medical  works.  Died  in  1781. 

See  Condorcet,  “ filoge  de  Bertin.” 

Bertin,  (Henri  Leonard  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
statesman,  born  in  Perigord  in  1719,  became  controller- 
general  of  finance  in  1759.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Lacretelle,  “ Histoire  du  dix-huitiime  Si&cle.” 

Bertin,  (Jean  Victor,)  a French  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1775;  died  in  1841. 

Bertin,  (Louis  Francois,)  a French  journalist  and 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He  founded  in  1S00 
the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  a literary  daily  paper,  to  which 
Chateaubriand  and  other  eminent  writers  of  the  time 
were  contributors.  Accused  by  Napoleon  of  favouring 
the  royalists,  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  afterwards 
exiled,  and  in  181 1 his  journal  was  confiscated.  He  had 
then  twenty  thousand  subscribers  or  more.  In  1814  he 
resumed  its  publication.  Died  in  1841. 

See  “Nouvcllc  Biographic  Gdndralc.” 

Bertin,  (Louis  Marie  Armand,)  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  in  1841.  Died  in  1854. 

Bertin,  (Louise  AngAlique,)  daughter  of  Louis  Fran- 
gois, born  at  Roches  in  1805,  studied  music  under  Fetis, 
and  composed  the  operas  of  “ Esmeralda”  and  “ Faust.” 

See  F4tis,  “ Biographic  Universcllc  des  Musicians. ” 

Bertin,  (Nicolas,)  a French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in 
1667.  He  became  a professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paris 


in  1716.  Among  his  works  is  “Saint  Philip  baptizing 
the  Eunuch.”  Died  in  1736. 

Bertin,  (Ren 6 Joseph  Hyacinthk,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer,  son  of  Exupere  Joseph,  noticed 
above,  born  near  Rennes  in  1767;  died  in  1827. 

Bertin,  (Theodore  Pierre,)  a French  htterateu-, , 
born  near  Provins  in  1751.  He  translated  into  French 
the  “ Curiosities  of  Literature”  and  other  English  works. 
Died  in  1819. 

Bertin,  Saint,  born  at  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  be- 
came Abbot  of  Sithieu,  at  Saint-Omer,  about  695.  Died 
in  709. 

Bertin  d’Antilly,  bSR'tiN'  d&N'te'ye',  (Louis  Au- 
guste,) a French  dramatic  writer,  a natural  son  of  Au- 
guste Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  about  1760. 
He  died  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1804. 

Bertin  de  Blagny,  beRTlN'  deh  blin'ye',  (Auguste 
Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  lived  about  1750. 

Bertin  de  Veaux,  b&i'taN'  deh  vo,  (Louis  Fran- 
qois,) a French  politician  and  journalist,  brother  of  Louis 
Frangois  Bertin,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris  in  1771. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  managers  of  the  “Jour- 
nal des  Debats.”  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  became  a councillor  of  state  in  1827,  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1832.  Died  in  1842. 

Bertini,  beR-tee'nee,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian physician,  born  at  Castel-Fiorentino  in  1658;  died 
in  1726. 

Bertini,  (Giuseppe  Maria  Saverio,)  a physician  and 
medical  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Florence  in 
1694  ; died  in  1756. 

Bertini,  ber-tee'nee,  (Henri,)  a composer  and  pianist, 
born  in  London  in  1 798,  lived  many  years  in  Paris.  He 
composed  for  the  piano  some  works  which  are  highly 
commended  by  Fetis. 

Bertini,  (Salvatore,)  an  Italian  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Palermo  in  1721,  became  chapel-master 
to  the  king.  Died  in  1794. 

Bertius,  bSR'te-us,  (Peter,)  born  at  Baveren,  in  Flan- 
ders, in  1565,  was  historiographer  and  cosmographer  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  published  a work  entitled  “Theatre 
of  Ancient  Geography,”  (in  Latin,  1619.)  Died  in  1629. 

See  Niceron,  “ Metnoires;"  Walckenaer,  “Vies  de  plusieurs 
Personnages  cdRbres,”  1830. 

Bertlef,  bARt'lAf,  (Martin,)  a German  writer,  bom  in 
Transylvania,  was  professor  at  Thom  in  1699.  He  pub- 
lished “Solemn  and  Civil  Orations,”  (or  “ Assemblies,”) 
(“  Solennes  et  Civiles  Condones,”  1695.) 

Bertling,  bJRt'ling,  (Ernst  August,)  a German 
theologian,  born  at  Osnabriick  in  1721  ; died  in  1769. 

Bertola.  See  Bertoli. 

Bertolacci,  beR-to-lfit'chee,  (Antonio,)  a magistrate 
of  Corsican  extraction,  born  in  England,  was  appointed 
by  the  government  administrator  and  controller-general 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  post  he  filled  for  seventeen 
years.  He  wrote  a “ View  of  the  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial, and  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon,”  (1S17.)  Died 
in  1833. 

Bertoli,  bfiFto-lce,  or  Bertola,  bSR'to-13,  (Aurelio 
Giorgio,)  an  Italian  author  and  monk,  bom  at  Rimini 
in  1 753-  He  lectured  on  history  at  Naples,  and  was 
afterwards  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Pavia.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Horace,  and  Gesner’s  Idylls,  into  Ital- 
ian, and  wrote,  besides  several  able  critical  essavs,  a poem 
on  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  entitled  “Le  Notti  Cle- 
mentine,” which  was  received  with  favour.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1798. 

See  Tifaldo,  "Biografia  degli  Italians  illustri.” 

Bertoli,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  at  Mercto,  in  the  Friuli,  in  1676;  died  after  1750. 

Bertolio,  bfR'to'le-o',  (Antoine  Ren£  Constance,) 
a French  jurist,  bom  at  Avignon,  was  appointed  by 
Napoleon  chief  judge  of  Guadeloupe.  Died  in  1812. 

Bertolotti,  bSR-to-lot'tee,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  an 
Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1640;  died 
in  1721. 

Berton,  b&R'tiSN',  (Emile  A dolphe  Joseth,)  a French 
physician  and  writer,  born  at  Dinant  in  1801,  was  a son 
of  General  Berton,  executed  in  1822.  Died  in  1855. 

Berton,  (Franqois,)  son  of  Henri  Montan,  noticed 
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below,  born  in  Paris  in  1 784,  produced  a number  of  ballads 
and  comic  operas.  Died  in  1832. 

Berton,  (Henri  Montan — miN'tSN',)  a popular 
French  composer,  son  of  Pierre  Montan,  noticed  below, 
born  in  Paris  in  1766.  His  works  include  oratorios,  songs, 
and  operas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Aline,  Queen  of 
Golconda.”  Died  in  1844. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Berton,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  general  of  brigade, 
born  near  Sedan  in  1769.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Carbonari,  and  in  1822  was  executed,  by  order  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  for  having  headed  an  insurrection  against  the 
government 

See  “ Memoire  pour  le  Genera!  Berton,”  1822. 

Berton,  (Louis  S£bastien,)  principal  of  the  military 
school  of  Brienne,  where  he  was  born  in  1745.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  on  becoming 
First  Consul,  made  him  director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  at 
Compiegne.  Diedini8n. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopddique  de  la  France.” 

Berton,  (Pierre  Montan,)  a French  composer,  born 
in  Paris  in  1727.  He  became  director  of  the  Opera  in 
1767.  Died  in  1780.  A great  reform  in  dramatic  music 
was  effected  under  his  administration. 

Ber'ton,  (William,)  chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
lived  about  1380.  He  wrote  several  Latin  treatises 
against  Wickliffe. 

Bertoni,  bCR-to'nee,  (Ferdinando,)  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, bom  at  or  near  Venice  in  1727,  composed  success- 
ful operas  entitled  “Orfeo,”  “ Armida,”  and  “Tancredi.” 
Died  in  Venice  about  1S00. 

Bertotti-Scamozzi,  bSk-tot'tee  skf-mot'see,  (Otta- 
vio,) an  Italian  architect,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1726.  He 
built  several  fine  palaces  near  Vicenza,  and  published 
an  edition  of  Palladio’s  works.  Died  about  1800. 

Bertoul.  See  Bertholdus. 

Bertoiux,  bSR'too',  (Guillaume,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  writer,  born  in  1723. 

Bertrade.  See  Bertha. 

Bertram,  bgR'tRim,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a German 
physician,  born  in  1752,  became  in  1787  professor  of 
medicine  at  Halle.  Died  in  1788. 

Bertram,  Mr^rSn',  (Bonaventure  Corneille,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  at  Thouars,  in  Poitou,  in  1531, 
became  a Protestant  minister  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Geneva.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a work  on  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Jews,  (1580.)  Died  in  1594. 

Ber'tram,  (Charles,)  an  English  antiquary  and  phi- 
lologist, born  about  1700,  was  professor  of  the  English 
language  in  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen. 

Bertram,  (Christian  August,)  a German  litterateur 
and  journalist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1751 ; died  in  1830. 

Bertram,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German  Lutheran 
theologian,  born  in  1699  ; died  in  1741. 

Bertram,  (Johann  Georg,)  a German  theologian, 
born  at  Luneburg  in  1670;  died  in  1728. 

Bertram,  (Philipp  Ernst,)  a German  jurist  and 
writer,  born  at  Zerbst  in  1726,  was  professor  of  law  at 
Halle  in  1761.  Died  in  1777. 

Bertrand,  bSR'tR&N',  (Antoine  Marie,)  a French 
revolutionist,  was  appointed  mayor  of  Lyons  in  1792. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Directory,  and  exe- 
cuted in  1796. 

Bertrand,  Wr^rSn',  (Elie,)  a Swiss  naturalist  and 
geologist,  bom  at  Orbe  in  1712.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Berne  about  1744,  published  “Memoirs  on  the 
Interior  Structure  of  the  Earth,”  (1752,)  a “ General  Dic- 
tionary of  Fossils,”  (2  vols.,  1763,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  He  also  wrote  some  moral  and  religious  treatises. 
Died  about  1790. 

Bertrand,  (Franqois  Seraphique — si'rf'ftk',)  a 
French  jurist  and  poet,  born  at  Nantes  in  1702;  died  in 
1752. 

Bertrand  or  Bertrandi,  bSR-tRfn'dee,  (Jean,)  a 
French  statesman  and  cardinal,  born  in  1470,  was  keeper 
of  the  seals  under  Henry  II.,  and  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  Died  in  1 560. 

Bertrand,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  divine  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  brother  of  Elie,  noticed  above,  born  at  Orbe  in 
1708.  He  wrote  several  agricultural  treatises,  and  made 
translations  from  the  English.  Died  in  1777. 


Bertrand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  physician,  born 
at  Martigue,  in  Provence,  in  1670,  practised  at  Marseilles. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “ Historical  Account 
of  the  Plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720.”  Died  in  1752. 

Bertrand,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  litterateur,  born  at  Cernay-les-Reims  in  1764,  pub- 
lished several  works  on  Etymology.  Died  in  1830. 

Bertrand,  (Jean  Elie,)  a Swiss  moralist  and  religious 
writer,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1737.  He  was  pastor  of  a 
French  church  at  Berne.  Died  in  1779. 

Bertrand,  (Joseph  Louis  Franqois,)  a French  ma- 
thematician, born  in  Paris  in  1822,  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1856.  He  published  several  able  works  on 
Algebra,  etc. 

Bertrand,  L’Abb6,  a French  astronomer,  born  at 
Autun  in  1755,  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  college 
of  Dijon,  (1782.)  Died  in  1792. 

Bertrand,  (Louis,)  a Swiss  mathematician  and  geolo- 
gist, born  at  Geneva  in  1731,  was  a pupil  of  Euler.  He 
wrote  “ Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1812,)  and  other  mathe- 
matical treatises.  He  obtained  a professorship  at  Geneva 
in  1761.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Cuvier,  “ Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe.” 

Bertrand,  (Louis  Jacques  Napoleon  Aloysius,)  a 
French  poet,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1807  ; died  in  1841. 

Bertrand,  (Philippe,)  a French  sculptor,  born  in 
Paris  in  1664;  died  in  1724. 

Bertrand,  (Philippe,)  a French  engineer  and  geolo- 
gist, born  near  Sens  in  1730.  He  published  several 
works  on  Navigation  and  Geology,  and  was  engineer  of 
a canal  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1811. 

See  Qi-ekakd,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bertrand,  (Thomas  Bernard,)  a French  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1682,  became  dean 
of  the  faculty  in  1740.  Died  in  1751. 

See  “Biographie  M^dicale.” 

Bertrand  d’Alamanon,  bgR'tRfiN'  dt'lt'mt'ndN',  or 
d’AUamon,  dt'lf'mbN',  a French  troubadour,  born  in 
Provence  about  1 100. 

Bertrand  de  Born.  See  Born. 

Bertrand  de  la  Hosdiniere,  b§R'tR6N'  deh  If  ho'- 
de'ne-aiR',  (Charles  Ambroise,)  a French  magistrate, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  sided  with  the 
Girondists,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  He 
became  in  1798  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. Died  in  1819. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  encydopddique  de  la  France.” 

Bertrand  de  Molleville,  de,  deh  bgR'tRSN' deh  mol'- 
v£l',  (Antoine  Franqois,)  Marquis,  a French'  states- 
man, born  at  Toulouse  in  1744.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  marine  in  October,  1791,  but  held  that 
office  only  a few  months.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  (14  vols.,  1800-1803,)  and  other 
works.  He  was  proscribed  as  a royalist  in  August,  1 792, 
but  escaped  by  flight.  Died  in  Paris  in  1818. 

Bertrand,  de,  d?h  bgR'tR&N',  (Henri  Gratien,) 
Comte,  a French  general,  born  at  Chateauroux  in  1773. 
He  served  in  Egypt,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  in  1815 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  Saint  Helena.  After  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. He  died  in  1844,  leaving  in  manuscript  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  dictated  by  Na- 
poleon at  Saint  Helena.”  They  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (1847)  by  the  son  of  Count  Bertrand. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conqufites  des  Francais;”  L.  de  Lom  i'nie, 
“ Galerie  des  Contemporains Paulin,  " Notice  biographique  sur  le 
Genera!  Comte  Bertrand,”  1847. 

Bertrandi,  bSR-tRfn'dee,  (Giovanni  Antonio  Ma- 
ria,) an  Italian  surgeon,  born  at  Turin  in  1723,  wrote 
several  medical  and  anatomical  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Turin,  and 
chief  surgeon  to  the  king.  Died  in  1763. 

See  “Biographie  Mtklicaie.” 

Bertrandi,  (Jean.)  See  Bertrand. 

Bertrandi,  bgR'tRfiN'de',  (Nicolas,)  a French  jurist, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Toulouse,  wrote  a historical  ac- 
count of  Toulouse,  (“De  Tholosanorum  Gestis,”  15 15.) 
Died  in  1527. 

Bertrams,  b?R'tRftN',  surnamed  Clerc,  (klgRk,)  a 
French  poet  and  romance-writer  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Bertuch,  bSu'tooK,  (Friedrich  Justin,)  a German 
litterateur  and  journalist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1747.  lie 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Seckcndorf  and  Zanthier, 
the  “Magazine  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature,” 
and  translated  “ Don  Quixote”  into  German.  Ilis  tragedy 
of  “Elfrida,”  (1775,)  and  his  “Picture-Book  for  Chil- 
dren,” (“  Bilderbuch  fur  Kinder,”)  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity. Died  in  1822. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon “ Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  Gemhale.  ” 

Bertusio,  bSR-too'se-o,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter  and  pupil  of  the  Caracci.  Died  about  1650. 

Bertuzzi,  beR-toot'see,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ancona,  worked  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1777. 

Berulle,  bi'riil',  [Lat.  Beiuji/lus,]  (Pierre,)  an  emi- 
nent French  cardinal  and  statesman,  born  near  Troyes 
in  1575,  was  the  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory (Oratoire)  in  France,  and  first  superior  of  the  order 
of  the  Carmelites,  which  he  also  instituted.  He  was  sent 
on  embassies  to  Spain  and  to  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  of  state,  in  which  post  his  abilities  and 
virtues  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
died  in  1629,  leaving  sermons  and  controversial  writings 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  piety  and  learning  of 
Cardinal  Berulle  are  warmly  eulogized  by  Bossuet. 

See  Habert  de  C£kisy;  “Vie  de  Berulle,”  1646;  M.  M.  Taba- 
raud,  “Histoirede  P.  de  Berulle,  Cardinal,” etc.,  2 vols.,  r8i7;  Louis 
Don  1 d’Attichy,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  P.  Berulli  Cardinalis,” 
1649. 

Berullus.  See  Berulle. 

Bervic,  bSR'vAk',  (Charles  Clement,)  an  eminent 
French  engraver,  born  in  Paris  in  1756,  was  a pupil  of  J. 
George  Wille.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a full-length 
portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  a print  of  Laocoon,  the  “Rape 
of  Dejanira,”  after  Guido,  and  the  “Education  of  Achil- 
les,” after  Regnault.  Died  in  1822. 

See  Le  Blanc,  “Manuel  de  1’ Amateur  d’Estampes.” 

Berville,  bCR'vil',  (Saint-Albin,  s&N'tfl'taN',)  an 
advocate-general  in  the  royal  court  of  Paris,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1788,  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Revue  Ency- 
clopedique”  and  other  journals. 

Berwick,  ber'rik  or  ber'wik,  (James  Fitz-James,) 
Duke  of,  born  in  1660,  was  a natural  son  of  James  II. 
of  England  and  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  served  in  Austria  under  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  in  1688,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Orange,  retired  with  Janies  II. 
to  France.  Having  been  naturalized  in  1703,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  in 
1704.  He  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at 
Almanza  in  1707,  which  established  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne.  He  was  created  by  that  sovereign  Duke  of 
Liria  and  Xerica,  having  previously  been  made  a mar- 
shal. He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  v. ; Montesquieu, 
“Eloge  historique  du  Due  de  Berwick;”  Due  de  Berwick,  “Mi- 
moires  depuis  1685  jusqu’en  1734,”  2 vols.  8vo,  1778;  “Life  of  J. 
Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick,”  Dublin,  1738. 

Be-ryl'lus,  [Gr.  Bepuittdf,]  Bishop  of  Bostraor  Bozra, 
in  Arabia,  maintained  that  Christ  had  no  existence  be- 
fore his  incarnation.  He  was  converted  from  this  belief 
by  Origen  in  244  A.D. 

Berze,  hertz,  or  Bersil,  bgiPsil',  (Hugues,)  a French 
satiric  poet,  lived  about  1230. 

Berzel.  See  Berzelius. 

Ber-ze'li-us,  [Sw.  pron.  bdR-zTT'le-us,]  (or  Berzel, 
bSRt'sel,)  (Johan  Jakob,)  Baron,  a celebrated  Swedish 
chemist,  was  born  near  Linkoping,  in  East  Gothland,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1779.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a parish  schoolmaster.  He  studied  medicine 
and  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  he 
graduated  in  1804.  In  1806  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Stockholm,  and  began  to  edit,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ilisinger,  “Memoirs  of  Physical  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,”  (6  vols.,  1806-18,)  for 
which  he  wrote  forty-seven  important  articles.  Among 
his  first  publications  was  an  able  “ Treatise  on  Animal 
Chemistry,  (2  vols.,  1806.)  He  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1810,  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  same  in  1818.  He  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  skill  and  precision  as  an  annalist,  and  enriched 
many  departments  of  chemistry  by  his  researches.  His 
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great  work  is  a “System  of  Chemistry,”  (“  Larebok  i 
Kemien,”  3 vols.,  1808-18,)  which  was  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages. 

He  contributed  much  to  perfect  the  atomic  theory 
after  Dalton,  and  proposed  a chemical  nomenclature 
which  was  received  with  great  favour  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  discovered  selenium,  thorium,  and  perhaps 
other  elementary  substances.  It  was  his  researclies  that 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  modern  organic  chemistry.  We 
owe  to  him  a greater  number  of  accurate  analyses  than 
to  any  other  chemist  of  his  time.  At  the  request  of  the 
academy,  he  produced  “Annual  Reports  on  the  Progress 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,”  (27  vols.,  1821- 
48,)  which  are  highly  prized  and  contain  many  judicious 
criticisms.  He  resigned  his  professoiship  about  1832, 
and  received  from  the  king  the  title  of  “ Freiherr.”  or 
baron,  soon  after  that  date.  Died  in  August,  1848. 

Berzsenyi,  (Daniel,)  a Hung  iiin  lyric  poet,  bom 
at  Heteny  in  1776  ; uud  in  1836. 

Besancon,  (Eiienne  Modknte,)  a French  littera- 
teur and  ecclesiastic,  bom  near  Beaune  in  1730.  He 
wrote  “ The  Old  Mai ket  Town,”  (“Le  Vieux  Bourg,”) 
a mock-heroic  and  satirical  poem,  (1779,)  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  Died  in  1816. 

Besant,  (Walter,)  an  English  author,  bom  in  1833. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  Besides  numerous  woiks  of  his  own 
on  literature,  he  has  wriiten  several  novels  in  partnership 
with  the  late  James  Rice.  Perhaps  “All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men  ” is  the  most  widely  read  of  his  books. 

Besard,  beh-zSk',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  physi- 
cian and  writer,  born  at  Besan9on  about  1576. 

Besborodko, bSs-bo-rod'ko,  (Alexander,)  Prince, 
a Russian  statesman,  born  in  Little  Russia  in  1742,  was 
patronized  by  Catherine  II.,  who  appointed  him  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1780.  Died  in  1799. 

Bescherelle,  bish'rH',  (Louis  Nicolas,)  an  eminent 
French  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Louvre  in  1S2S. 
He  has  published,  besides  several  works  on  grammar,  a 
French  dictionary,  (“  Dictionnaire  National,”  2 vols., 
1843-46,)  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  language. 

A younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  known  as  Beschk- 
relle  Jeune,  born  at  Paris  in  1S04,  has  published  a 
“Complete  Course  of  the  French  Language,”  (6  vols., 
1852.) 

See  “ Notice  biographique  sur  M.  Bescherelle  ain^” 

Bescki,  bSs'kee,  (Constantino  Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
Jesuit  and  missionary,  resided  many  years  in  India.  He 
wrote,  in  Latin,  a “Grammar  of  the  High  Dialect  of  the 
Tamil  Language,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1742. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bescliitzi,  bi-shAt'see,  (Elias,)  a Jewish  theologian, 
born  at  Adrianople  about  1420,  was  surnamed  the  By- 
zantine, from  his  residing  at  Constantinople.  He  pub- 
lished “ The  Mantle  of  Elias,”  esteemed  a standard  work 
by  the  Jews.  Died  in  1490. 

See  Bartolocci,  “ Bibliotheca  Latino-Hcbraica.” 

Beseler,  ba'zeh-ler,  (Karl  Georg  Christian.)  a 
German  jurist,  born  near  Husum  in  1809,  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Rostock  in  1S37. 

Beseler,  (Wilhelm  HARTWiG,)a  German  politician, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Oldenburg  in  1S06. 
He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolt  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein  against  Denmark  in  1848. 

Besenval,  de,  deh  beh-z6\'vil',  (Pifrre  Victor,) 
Baron,  a Swiss  officer,  born  at  Soieure  in  1722.  entered 
the  French  service  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  His  “ Memoirs”  (4  vols.)  were  published  in 
1805.  Died  in  1791. 

•See  “ Mdmoires  de  M.  Ic  Baron  de  Besenval,  dents  par  lui-meme,” 
Paris,  1805. 

Besenzi,  bi-sen'zee,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Reggio  about  1624;  died  in  1666. 

Besiers,  lieh-zte-i',  (Michel,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Bayeux  in  1719,  wrote  a “ History  of  tnc  City  of 
Bayeux,”  (1773.)  Died  'n  1 7S2. 

Beskow,  bds'kov,  (Bernard,)  a Swedish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1796.  His  tragedy  of 
“Torkel  Knutsson,”  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  Swedish 
plays,  was  translated  into  German  and  Danish  by  Oeh- 
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lenschlager,  as  well  as  the  tragedies  of  “ Hiklegarde,” 
“Gustaf  Adolf  i Tyskland,”  and  others.  lie  also  wrote 
a collection  of  poems,  and  “ Recollections  of  Travel,” 
(“  Vandrings-minnen.”)  In  1833  he  was  appointed  mar- 
shal of  the  royal  household,  and  subsequently  became 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  ob 
tained  the  rare  distinction  of  being  made  a doctor  of 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  Upsal  in  1842. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Besler,  bes'ler,  (Basil,)  a German  botanist  and  phar- 
macist, born  at  Nuremberg  in  1561,  published  several 
botanical  works  in  Latin.  The  genus  Beslera  was  named 
in  his  honour  by  Plunder.  Died  in  1629. 

Besler,  (Michael  Robert,)  a German  physician, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1607; 
died  in  1661. 

Besly,  bi'le',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  writer,  born 
at  Coulonges-les-Royaux,  in  Poitou,  in  1572  ; died  in  1644. 

Besnard,b£s'niR', (Francois  Joseph,)  born  at  Busch- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  in  1748,  became  first  physician  to  Maxi- 
milian, Count  Palatine.  He  introduced  vaccination  into 
Bavaria,  and  wrote  on  the  abuse  of  mercury.  Died  in  1814. 

Besnier,  bft'ne-4',  (Pierre,)  a French  Jesuit,  born 
at  Tours  in  1648,  wrote  a “ Discourse  on  the  Science  of 
Etymologies.”  Died  in  1 705. 

fees'o-dun  [Lat.  Besodu'nus]  or  Bes'tou,  (John,) 
a prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Lynn,  in  England,  wrote  a 
“ Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,”  (in  Latin.)  Died 
in  1428. 

Besoigne,  beh-swfin',  (Jerome,)  a French  Jansenist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1686,  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Abbey  of 
Port-Royal,”  (8  vols.,  1756,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 

1763. 

Besold,  ba'zolt,  or  Besolde,  bi-zol'deh,  (Chris- 
toph,) a German  jurist,  and  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  born  in  1577.  Died  in  1638. 

Besombes  de  Saint-Geuies,  beh-zbMb'  deh  s4n'- 
zheh-ne-i',  (Pierre  Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Cahors  in  1719.  Died  in  1783. 

Besozzi,  bi-sot'see,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, bom  in  1700,  was  patronized  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. His  brothers,  Girolamo,  Antonio,  and  Gae- 
tano, were  distinguished  musicians. 

Besplas,  de,  deh  bes'pHF,  (Joseph  Marie  Anne 
Gros — gRo,)  a French  theologian,  born  at  Castelnaudary 
in  1734,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 783. 

SeeQutiRARD,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bessa,  bi'st',  (Pancrace,)  a French  painter  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  born  in  Paris  in  1772  ; died  after  1830. 

Bessaraba,  bSs-stPri'bi,  a powerful  family,  which  gave 
a name  to  Bessarabia,  a region  comprised  between  the 
Pruth  and  the  Dniester. 

Bessaraba,  (Constantine  Brancovan,)  was  elected 
vaivode  in  1688,  and  became  the  secret  agent  of  Leopold 
of  Austria.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  about 
1709.  But  he  proved  to  be  a treacherous  ally  in  the 
war  which  Peter  waged  against  the  Turks  in  1711.  lie 
was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  in  1714. 

See  Cantemir,  “History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.” 

Bessaraba,  (Matthew  Brancovan,)  reigned  over 
Wallachia  from  1633  to  1654. 

Bessaraba,  (Michael,)  the  Brave,  born  about  1558, 
was  elected  vaivode  in  1592.  He  was  a warlike  prince, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Transylvania  by  conquest. 
He  was  assassinated  in  1601. 

Bessaraba,  (Mirce,)  Vaivode  of  Wallachia,  was  a son 
of  Rudolph  II.,  and  was  elected  in  1382.  He  waged 
war  against  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  become 
tributary  in  1393.  Died  in  1418. 

Bessaraba,  (Rudolph,)  was  the  founder  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wallachia.  Died  in  1265. 

Bes-sa'rl-on,  (John,)  sometimes  called  Basil,  a 
learned  Greek  cardinal,  born  at  Trebizond  about  1390. 
He  was  sent  in  1438  by  the  emperor  John  Palacologus 
to  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  to  assist  in  effecting  a union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Siponto  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  in  1463  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  Pius 
II.  He  was  a zealous  promoter  of  Greek  literature,  and 


translated  into  Latin  the  “ Metaphysics”  of  Aristotle  and 
the  “ Memorabilia”  of  Xenophon.  Died  in  1472. 

See  Aubery,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux A.  Bandini,  “ De  Vita  et 
Rebus  gestis  BessarionisCardinalis,”  1777;  O.  Raggi,  “ Commentariii 
sulla  Vita  del  Cardinale  Bessarione,”  1844. 

Besse,  bi'si',  (Guillaume,)  a French  jurist  antf 
writer,  born  at  Carcassonne,  wrote  a “ History  of  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Counts  of  Carcassonne,”  (1660.) 
Died  in  1680. 

Besse,  (Pierre,)  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at 
Rosiers,  in  Limousin,  was  preacher  to  Louis  XIII.  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  had  a high  reputation  for 
eloquence,  and  published  “ The  Christian  Democritus,” 
and  other  religious  works.  Died  in  1639. 

Besse,  de,  deh  bVsY,  (Henri,)  a French  writer,  was 
a member  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  is  the  supposed  author  of  an  “ Account  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  Rocroi  and  Friburg  in  1643  and  1644,”  (1673.) 
Died  in  1693. 

Besse,  de,  (Joseph,)  a French  medical  writer,  born 
at  Peyrusse,  in  Aveyron,  about  1670.  He  practised  in 
Paris,  and  published  “Analytical  Researches  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,”  (2  vols., 
1701,)  and  other  works.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bessel,  bgs'sel,  (Christian  Georg,)  a German  moral- 
ist, born  at  Minden,  wrote  in  German  a curious  work, 
(1673,)  which  was  translated  into  Latin  with  the  title  of 
the  “ Artificer  of  Political  Fortune,”  (“  Faber  Fortuiue 
politic*.”) 

Bessel,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  astronomers,  was  born  at  Minden,  Prussia, 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1784.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  counting-house  of  a merchant  of  Bremen  for 
about  seven  years.  Among  his  first  scientific  labours  was 
the  reduction  of  Harriott’s  observations  on  the  comet 
of  1607,  which  he  performed  with  success  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to  Schroter  at 
Lilienthal  in  1806,  and  became  director  of  a new  obser- 
vatory, built  under  his  superintendence,  at  Konigsberg, 
in  1811-12.  Pie  was  also  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
university  of  that  place.  In  1818  he  published  an  excel- 
lent work,  entitled  “ Fundamenta  Astronomiae,”  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  J.  Bradley.  He  undertook 
about  1837  the  arduous  task  of  ascertaining  the  annual 
parallax  of  a fixed  star,  61  Cygni.  The  result  which  he 
obtained,  and  which  is  almost  immeasurably  small,  o"374, 
is  generally  received  as  the  truth.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “Tabulae  Regiomontanae,”  (1830,)  “Determi- 
nation of  the  Length  of  the  Simple  Seconds’  Pendulum,” 
(1837,)  “Measure  of  the  Distance  of  the  Star  61  in  the 
Constellation  of  Cygnus,”  (1839,)  and  “Astronomical 
Observations,”  (1841-42.)  No  observatory  has  contrib- 
uted more  during  the  present  century  to  the  improve- 
ment of  every  branch  of  astronomy  than  that  of  Konigs- 
berg  under  his  direction.  Bessel  was  appointed  a privy 
councillor  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  received  several 
titles  of  honour.  He  was  author  of  a great  number  of 
treatises  published  in  the  “ Astronomische  Nachrichten.” 
In  early  life  he  married  a daughter  of  Professor  Hagen. 
Died  in  March,  1846. 

Bessel,  von,  (Gottfried,)  a German  chronicler, 
born  at  Buchheim  in  1672,  became  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Gottwich  in  1714.  He  wrote  a “ Histoiy  of 
Gottwich,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1749. 

Bessemer,  (Henry,)  an  English  engineer,  born  in 
1813.  He  is  known  throughout  the  world  by  his  pro- 
cess, which  bears  his  name,  of  preparing  and  tempering 
steel. 

Bess^nyi,  b2sh'shan-yee,  of  Galantai,  (George,)  a 
Hungarian  litterateur,  wrote  several  tragedies,  and  trans- 
lated Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Man.”  Died  about  1810. 

Besser,  von,  fon  bSs'ser,  (Johann,)  a German  poet, 
born  at  Frauenburg  in  1654,  became  counsellor  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  1713.  Died 
in  1729. 

Bessieres,  b<i'se-aiR',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a distin- 
guished French  marshal,  born  near  Cahors  in  1768.  He 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Austria, 
and  was  made  a marshal  of  France,  and  grand  oflicei  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  in  1804.  In  1805  lie  defeated  the 
Russian  army  under  Kootoosov,  and  greatly  distinguished 
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himself  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Appointed,  in  1808, 
to  a command  in  Spain,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  by 
his  victories  in  placing  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne. 
He  was  soon  after  made  Duke  of  Istria  by  Napoleon. 
In  1813  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  all  the  cavalry, 
and,  while  reconnoitring  on  the  morning  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lutzen,  was  killed  by  a shot  from  the  enemy,  the 
1st  of  May,  1813. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franqais C.  Miramont,  “ Vie 
de  J.  B.  Bessi&res.” 

Bessin,  b&'slN',  (Dorn  Guillaume,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  near  Evreux  in  1654 ; died  in  1736. 

Besson,  bl's6N',  (Alexandre,)  a French  Jacobin, 
born  near  Ornans  about  1757,  became  a member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. Died  in  1826. 

Besson,  (Jacques,)  a French  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  at  Grenoble,  became  professor  at  Orleans 
in  1569.  He  invented  several  instruments. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Besson,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  born  in  Ain  in  1736. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Metz  in  1824.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Notice  sur  J.  F.  Besson,”  1842. 

Besson,  (Joseph,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Carpen- 
tras  in  1607,  spent  many  years  as  a missionary  in  Syria. 
He  published  in  1660  a work  entitled  “Missions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Syria.”  Died  in  1691. 

Besson,  L’Abb£,  born  at  Flumet,  in  Upper  Faucigny, 
wrote  “ Memoirs  towards  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Geneva,  Tarentaise,  Maurienne,  etc.” 
Died  about  1780. 

Bes'sus,  [Gr.  Bf/aaoc,}  a satrap  of  Bactriana,  fought  for 
Darius  at  Gaugamela,  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  murdered  him  in  330  B.c.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Macedonians  and  delivered  to  a brother  of  Darius, 
who  put  him  to  death. 

Best,  best,  (Jean,)  a French  printer  and  engraver  or 
wood,  born  at  Toul  in  1808.  He  executed  illustrations  fot 
works  published  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  obtained  a medal  of  the  first  class  at  the 
Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855. 

Best,  bSst,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  at  Amersfort  in  1683,  became  professor  of  civil  law 
at  Harderwick.  Died  in  1719. 

Bestelmeier,  bfis'tel-mT'er,  (Georg,)  a German  poli- 
tician and  magistrate,  born  at  Schwabach  in  1785. 

Beston.  See  Besodun,  (John.) 

Bestoozhef  or  Bestoujev,  b§s-too'sh§f,  written 
also  Bestoujef,  Bestuscliew,  and  Bestouclief,  (Al- 
exander,) a Russian  novelist  and  soldier,  born  about 
1 795,  was  implicated  in  a conspiracy  against  the  emperor 
in  1825,  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  1830  he  was  permitted 
to  join  the  Russian  army,  and  fell  in  1837  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Circassian  mountaineers.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  1823,  conjointly  with  Ryleiev,  a literary  journal 
entitled  “The  Polar  Star.”  His  romances  of  “Mullah 
Nur”  and  “Ammalath  Beg”  are  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  have  been  translated  into  German. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bestoozhef,  Bestoujev,  or  Bestuschew,  (Mi- 
chael Alexis  Petrovitch,)  a Russian  statesman,  born 
at  Moscow  in  1693.  He  enjoyed  successively  the  favour 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  empresses  Anna  and  Elizabeth, 
by  the  last  of  whom  he  was  appointed  grand  chancellor  of 
the  empire.  He  negotiated  important  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  influenced  the  Russian 
government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Austria  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  In  1758  he  was  convicted  of  treason  for 
having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  grand  duke  Peter 
from  the  throne,  and  was  stripped  of  his  titles  and  ex- 
iled. He  was  recalled  in  1762  by  Catherine  II.,  who 
created  him  a field-marshal.  He  died  in  1766.  The 
invention  of  a chemical  preparation  called  “Tinctura 
tonica  nervina  Bestuzcwi”  is  attributed  to  Count  Bcs- 
toozhev. 

See  Manstein,  "Histoire  de  Russic;”  Rulhi&rb,  “Histoirc 
de  I’Anarchie  de  Pologne.” 

Bestoozhef  Bestoujev,  or  Bestuschew  Riumin, 

bSs-too'shqv  rc-u'min,  (or  re-u'meen',)  (Michael,)  a 
Russian  officer,  a relative  of  the  preceding,  was  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  1825,  having  for  its  object  the  exter- 


mination of  the  imperial  family.  He  was  executed  in 
1826,  with  three  of  his  accomplices. 

Sec  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Besuchet,  beh-zu’sh^',  (Jean  Claude,)  a French 
physician,  born  near  Paris  in  1790,  published  a “Treatise 
on  Gastritis,”  (1837,)  and  a “History  of  Free-Masonry 
from  its  Introduction  into  France  tiil  1829.” 

SceQu^RARD,  “La  France  Litt4raire.” 

Betanpos,  de,  di  bl-tln'th6s,  or  Betanzos,  (Do- 
mingo,) a Spanish  missionary,  born  at  Leon.  He  visited 
Hayti  about  1514,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Mexico, 
where  he  laboured  earnestly  to  convert  the  natives  and 
save  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  He  died  in 
Spain  in  1549. 

See  Ternaux-Compans,  “ Pieces  sur  la  Mexique.” 

Betan§os,  de,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  visited  the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  w rote 
an  account,  (still  in  manuscript) 

See  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Betencourt,  de,  deh  bl'tfi.N'kooR',  (Pierre  Louis 
Joseph,)  a French  Benedictine  monk  and  antiquarian 
writer,  born  at  Arras  in  1743.  Died  in  1829. 

Beth'am,  (Edward,)  an  English  clergyman,  who 
gave  two  thousand  pounds  for  a botanical  garden  at 
Cambridge,  and  founded  a charity-school.  Died  in  1783. 

Betliain,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  antiquary  and 
writer  on  genealogy,  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1779.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  genealogist  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Patrick,  and  soon  after  deputy-keeper  of  the  records  at 
Dublin.  He  wrote  “ On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Constitution  of  England  and  the  Early  Parliaments  of 
Ireland,”  (1834,)  “On  Parliamentary  and  Feudal  Digni- 
ties,” and  “ Etruscan  Literature  and  Antiquities  Inves- 
tigated.” He  was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Irish  Academy, 
aild  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  Died 
in  1853. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1845;  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  April,  1845. 

Beth'ell,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer 
and  reformer  of  law,  born  at  Bradford,  in  W iltshire,  in 
1800.  He  was  appointed  queen’s  counsel  in  1S40,  anti 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Aylesbury  in  1S51.  About 
the  end  of  1852  he  became  solicitor-general.  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  1S56,  resigned  in  1S5S,  and 
was  reappointed  in  1859.  He  became  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Westbury,  in  June,  1S61,  and  re- 
signed in  July,  1865,  after  a vote  of  censure  had  been 
p issed  on  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  111 
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Bethencourt  or  Bettencourt,  bl'tSN'kooR',  (Jac- 
ques,) a French  physician,  who  practised  at  Rouen,  lived 
about  1520. 

Bethencourt,  (Jean,)  the  conqueror  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  was  chamberlain  of  Charles  VI.  of  France.  He 
died  in  1423,  and  his  “ History  of  the  First  Discovery  and 
Conquest  of  the  Canaries  in  1402”  was  published  in  1630. 

See  “ Histoire  de  la  premiire  Descouvcrte  ct  Conquestedes  Cana- 
ries,” Paris,  1630. 

Bethencourt  y Molina,  de,  deh  bl'tSN'kooR'  e 
mo'le'ni',  (Augustin,)  a descendant  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  in  1760.  He  studied 
engineering  at  Madrid,  entered  the  Russian  service  in 
1808,  and  executed  many  important  public  works.  Died 
in  1826. 

Betliisy,  de,  deh  b&'te'zc',  (Charles.)  Comte,  a 
French  general,  son  of  the  following,  born  in  1770. 
He  served  in  the  royalist  army,  and  in  1S20  was  created 
a peer  of  France,  and  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1S27. 

Betliisy,  de,  (Eugene  Eustache,)  Comte,  a French 
general,  nephew  of  Jean  Laurent,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Moutiers  in  1739.  He  served  under  Conde  in 
the  campaigns  of  1 792-93,  and,  after  the  restoration,  was 
made  lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1823. 

Betliisy,  de,  (Jean  Laurent,)  a French  musician, 
born  at  Dijon  in  1702,  wrote.an  “ Exposition  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Music,”  (1754.)  Died  about  1770. 

Betliisy  de  Mezihres,  de,  deh  bi'te'ze'  deh  mY- 
zc-aiR',  (Henri  BknoIt  Jules,)  brother  of  Eugene  Eus- 
tachc,  born  in  1744,  became  Bishop  of  Uzes  in  178a 
Died  in  1817. 
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Bethlen,  bet'le-.,  'Gabriel,)  or  Bethlen-Gabor, 
(ga'bor,)  an  able  Magyar  general  and  ruler,  born  in 
1580,  became  Prince  of  Transylvania  in  1613.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  a friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  a patron  of 
learning.  Having,  as  commander  of  the  oppressed  Hun- 
garians, defeated  the  emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  he 
was  elected  King  of  Hungary  in  1620;  but  he  soon  re- 
nounced or  lost  that  kingdom.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Horanyi,  “Memoria  Hungarorum.” 

Bethlen-Bethlen,  bet'l^n-bet'len,  (John,)  Count, 
born  in  1613,  became  Chancellor  of  Transylvania.  He 
wrote  a “ History  of  Transylvania  from  1629  to  1663,”  (in 
Latin.)  Died  in  1687. 

Bethlen-Bethlen,  von,  fon  bet'len  b2t'l?n,  (Nico- 
las,) Count,  a German  chronicler,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1642  ; died  in  1716. 

Bethlen-Bethlen,  von,  (Wolfgang,)  Count,  Chan- 
cellor of  Transylvania,  born  in  1648,  wrote,  in  Latin,  a 
“ History  of  Transylvania  from  1526  to  1609.”  Died  in 
1679. 

Bethmann,  bat'miln,  (Frederike  Auguste  Conra- 
dine,)  a celebrated  German  actress,  originally  named 
Flittner,  born  at  Gotha  in  1766;  died  in  1814. 

Bethmann,  (Simon  Moritz,)  a celebrated  German 
banker  and  philanthropist,  born  in  1768,  was  one  of  the 
firm  of  Bethmann  Brothers,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Francis  of  Austria. 
Died  in  1826. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  von,  fon  bat'm&n  hol'tvSc, 
(Moritz  August,)  a German  jurist  and  writer,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1795.  He  studied  under  Sa- 
vigny  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  of  civil  law, 
and,  in  1827,  rector  of  the  university. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bethmont,  bSt'miN',  (Eugene,)  a French  lawyer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1804,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1846,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  minister 
of  justice. 

Bethune.  See  Beaton. 

Bethune.  See  Sully. 

Bethune,  bSt'un  or  ba'tpn,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish 
writer,  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1804,  was  a poor  peasant. 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  John,  he  wrote  “Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.”  Died  in  1843 
His  brother  John  was  born  in  1810 ; died  in  1839. 

Bethune,  (Armand  Joseph.)  See  Charost. 

Bethune,  [see  next  article,]  (Divie,)  a philanthropist, 
bom  at  Dingwall,  Scotland,  in  1771,  went  to  America  in 
1792,  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a merchant.  One-tenth 
of  his  income  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
supported  Sunday-schools,  and  imported  Bibles  for  dis- 
tribution ; he  printed  at  his  own  expense  ten  thousand 
tracts,  many  of  which  he  distributed  with  his  own  hand. 
Died  in  1824. 

See  A.  R.  Van  Nest,  “ Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Bethune,” 
New  York,  1867. 

Bethune,  be-thoon',*  (George  W.,)  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can divine,  scholar,  and  poet,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805.  He  commenced 
his  education  at  Columbia  College,  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1828 
became  the  pastor  of  a Dutch  Reformed  church  at 
Rhinebeck,  New  York.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
he  removed  to  Utica.  In  1834  he  was  invited  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  that  city.  He  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
preacher,  but  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  and 
successful  public  lecturer.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  anxieties  which  he 
felt  for  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861,  preyed  upon  his  health,  on  account  of  which  he 
visited  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  After  passing 
some  time  in  France,  he  arrived  at  Florence  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  Having,  while  there,  imprudently  accepted  an 
invitation  to  preach  in  public,  he  was  soon  after  attacked 


* The  name  Bethune  is  the  same  in  its  origin  as  Beaton,  Bea- 
toun,  and  Betton;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Rev.  A.  Van  Nest’s 
“ Memoir,”  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Bethunc’s  father  was  pronounced 
in  Scotland  precisely  like  Beaton, — i.e.  ba’ton  or  bet'ton. 


with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  fol- 
lowing night,  April  27,  1862.  Dr.  Bethune  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  fine  culture,  his  genial  spirit,  and  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  varied  beauties  of  nature. 
Among  his  religious  publications  are  three  volumes,  en- 
titled respectively  “The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  “The  His- 
tory of  a Penitent,”  and  “ Early  Lost,  Early  Saved.”  He 
also  edited  a volume  of  “ British  Female  Poets,”  and 
Walton’s  “Complete  Angler,”  (1847,)  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a valuable  bibliographical  preface.  A collection  of 
his  poems,  entitled  “ Lays  of  Love  and  Faith,  with  other 
Fugitive  Poems,”  appeared  in  1848.  A volume  of  his 
lectures  before  various  literary  associations  and  popular 
assemblies  was  published  in  New  York  in  1850. 

See  A.  R.  Van  Nest’s  “ Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Be- 
thune,” New  York,  1867,  and  “ Obituary  Notice  of  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Bethune,”  read  before  ihe  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  Dr. 
Robley  Dunglison,  October,  1862. 

Bethune,  (John  Drinkwater,)  Colonel,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  born  about  1762.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Late  Siege  of  Gibraltar,”  (1785.)  Died  in  1844. 

Bethune,  (John  Elliot  Drinkwater,)  an  English 
gentleman,  born  in  1801,  was  appointed  in  1848  president 
of  the  “ Council  of  Education”  in  India,  where  he  first 
established  schools  for  the  education  of  native  females. 
Died  in  1851. 

Bethune,  bYtiin',  (Quesnes  or  Coesnes,  kwin,)  a 
French  poet,  accompanied  Baldwin,  Count  of  P’landers, 
to  Palestine,  about  1 190. 

Bethune,  de,  deh  bi'tiin',  (Hippolyte,)  a benevolent 
French  prelate,  grandson  of  Philippe,  noticed  below, 
born  in  1647.  He  became  Bishop  of  Verdun  about 
1680,  and  founded  a hospital.  Died  in  1720. 

Bethune,  de,  (Philippe,)  Count  of  Selles  and  Cha- 
rost, a French  diplomatist  and  soldier,  served  under 
Henry  IV.  in  his  principal  campaigns.  Pie  was  employed 
in  several  important  embassies,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Pavia  in  1619.  Died  in  1649. 

See  Mokp.ki,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Be'tis  or  Ba'tis,  called  also  Bab-e-mes'ses,  an 
officer  of  King  Darius,  defended  Gaza  bravely  against 
Alexander  the  Great ; but  that  place  was  at  length  taken 
by  an  assault,  in  which  Betis  was  killed. 

Beton,  (Cardinal.)  See  Beaton. 

Betourne,  beh-tooR'ni',  (Ambroise,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Caen  in  1795.  He  wrote  fables,  ballads,  and 
elegies,  some  of  which  were  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. Died  in  1835. 

Betta  dal  Toldo,  bet'ta  dffi  tol'do,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  jurist,  born  at  Roveredo  in  1526 ; died  in  1599. 

Bette  d’Etienville, bit  dit'te-AN'vfel',  (JeanCharles 
Vincent,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Saint-Omer  in 
1759.  He  was  implicated  in  some  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
notorious  Madame  LaMotte-Valois,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  a short  time.  He  published  “ The  Effects  of 
Prejudice,”  ( 1 788,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1830. 

Bettelini,  bSt-ti-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  en- 
graver, born  at  Lugano  in  1763,  was  a pupil  of  Bartolozzi. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  an  “ Assumption”  after 
Guido  Reni,  and  an  “ Ecce  Homo”  after  Correggio.  He 
also  engraved  several  of  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bettencourt.  See  Bethencourt. 

Bet'ter-ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dramatist,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  his  time,  born  in 
Westminster,  London,  in  1635.  He  excelled  in  the  roles 
of  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  and  was  commended 
by  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  Died  in  1710. 

See  Charles  Gildon,  “Life of  T.  Betterton,”  1710. 

Betti,  bct'tec,  (Biagio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  near 
Pistoia  in  1545,  became  a monk  in  1572;  died  in  1615. 

Betti,  (Sigismondo,)  a Florentine  painter  and  skilful 
designer,  flourished  about  1750. 

Betti,  (Zaccaria,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Verona  in 
1732,  wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  Silk-Worm,”  (“Del 
Baco  da  Seta.”)  Died  in  1788. 

See  B.  del  Bene,  “ Elogio  del  Conte  Z.  Betti,”  1790. 

Bettine  or  Bettina.  See  Arnim. 

Bettinelli,  Mt-te-nel'lee,  (Saverio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  author,  born  at  Mantuain  1718.  He  wrote  tragedies, 
poems,  and  other  works ; but  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
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founded  on  an  essay  on  the  “ Renaissance  of  Literature 
and  Art  in  Italy,”  (“  Risorgimento  negli  Studj  nelle 
Arti,”  etc.,  2 vols.,  1775.)  He  published  his  collected 
works,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  1801.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri;”  G.  F.  Napione, 
“ Vita  dell’  Abate  S.  Bettinelli,”  1809. 

Betting  de  Lancastel,  bJt'tlN'  deh  ISN'kis'tSF,  a 
French  publicist,  born  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Rhine  in  1798,  wrote  “Considerations  on  the  State  of 
the  Jews  in  Christian  Society,”  (1824.) 

Bettini,  bct-tee'nee,  (Antonio,)  Bishop  of  Foligno, 
born  at  Sienna  in  1396,  wrote  a religious  work  entitled 
“ II  Monte-Santo  di  Dio,”  (1477,)  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  the  first  copper-plate  engravings.  Died  in  1487. 

See  Panzer,  “Annales  Typographic!. ” 

Bettini,  (Domenico,)  a skilful  Italian  painter  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  born  at  Florence  in  1644,  was  a pupil  of  Mario 
Nuzzi.  Died  at  Bologna  in  1705. 

See  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bettini,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1582  ; died  in  1657. 

Bettkober,  bgt'ko-ber, (Christian  Heinrich  Fried- 
rich,) a German  sculptor,  born  in  Berlin  in  1746  ; died 
about  1822. 

Bettoni,  bSt-to'nee,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  Italian  agri- 
cultural writer,  born  at  Bugliaco,  near  Lake  Garda,  in 
1735  ; died  in  1786. 

See  F.  Soave,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  del  Conte  Bettoni.” 

Bettoni,  (Niccol6,)  a learned  Italian  printer  and 
writer,  lived  about  1800-20.  He  published  a complete 
edition  of  “ Euripides,”  and  Alfieri’s  tragedy  of  “Alceste,” 
(1807.) 

Betts,  bets,  (John,)  born  at  Winchester  about  1620, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  physician  to  Charles  II. 

Bet'ty,  (William  Henry  West,)  a precocious  Eng- 
lish actor,  generally  called  “the  young  Roscius,”  born  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1791.  Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  per- 
formed with  unprecedented  success  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Cork.  Having  made  a large  fortune,  he 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1807.  He  appeared  again  in 
public  in  1812  ; but,  as  the  popular  mania  had  subsided, 
he  was  received  without  enthusiasm.  Died  in  1874. 

Betuleius,  bi-too-li'iis,  (Sixtus,)  a German  philolo- 
gist, bom  at  Memmingen,  in  1500,  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  belles-lettres  at  Augsburg.  Died  in  1554. 

Betussi,  M-toos'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  at  Bassano  about  1500. 

Beuchotjbuh'sho', (Adrien  Jean  Quentin, )a  French 
bibliographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Biographic  Universelle,”  and  published 
a new  edition  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  (16  vols.,  1821,)  and 
an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  (72  vols.,  1827-33,)  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  valuable  that  has 
been  issued.  Died  in  1851. 

Beudant,  buh'dSN',  (Francois  Sulpice,)  an  eminent 
French  mineralogist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  in 
Paris  in  September,  1787.  He  explored  the  minerals 
of  Hungary  at  the  public  expense  in  1818,  and  became 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  about  1820.  He  published  “Researches  on  the 
Causes  which  determine  the  Variations  of  Crystalline 
Forms  of  the  same  Mineral  Substance,”  (1818,)  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Hungary, 
(3  vols.,  1822,)  an  excellent  “Elementary  Treatise  on 
Mineralogy,”  (2d  edition,  1831,)  and  other  works.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1824,  and 
was  inspector-general  of  the  University.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1852. 

Sec  Qu£kard,  “La  Littdrature  Contcmporaine.” 

Beuf,  Le.  See  Le  Beuf. 

Beughem,  van,  vitn  buh'iigm,  (Charles  Antoine 
Francois  de  Paule,)  a Flemish  writer  and  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1744  ; died  in  1820. 

Beugnot,  de,  deh  bun'yo',  (Arthur  Auouste,) 
Comte,  an  able  French  writer  and  liberal  politician, 
born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1797,  was  a son  of  Jacques 
Claude.  His  most  important  work  is  a “ History  of  the 
Destruction  of  Paganism  in  the  West,”  (2  vols.,  1835.) 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
about  1832,  became  a peer  of  France  in  1841,  and  a mcm- 
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ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent advocate  of  the  freedom  of  education  in  that  body. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1836. 

Beugnot,  de,  (Jacques  Claude,)  Comte,  a French 
statesman,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1761.  As  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (1791,)  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Jacobins,  In  1807  he  took  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and 
became  minister  of  finance  under  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  under  the 
provisional  government,  (1814,)  and  director-general  of 
police  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  acted  as  minister  of  the 
marine  for  a short  time  in  1815.  Died  in  1835.  The 
memoirs  of  Comte  Beugnot  have  been  published  by  his 
grandson,  Albert  Beugnot,  in  two  volumes,  Paris,  1866. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1867. 

Beuil,  de,  deh  bul,  (Jean,)  a French  warrior,  born  in 
Touraine  in  1346,  had  a high  command  in  the  army,  and 
gained  some  victories.  He  was  killed  at  Agincourt  in 
1415. 

Beuil,  de,  (Jean,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  commanded 
with  success  in  many  actions  between  1420  and  1450,  and 
was  called  “the  Scourge  of  the  English.”  Died  in  1470. 

Beukels,  buh'kels,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  fisherman,  to 
whom  Charles  V.  erected  a statue  for  having  discovered 
the  method  of  preserving  herrings.  Bom  in  1397 ; died 
in  1449. 

Beulan,  bu'lan,  [Lat.  Beula'nus,]  an  English  writer, 
was  contemporary  with  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  He 
wrote  a Latin  work  “ On  the  Genealogies  of  Nations.” 

See  Morkri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Beumler,  boim'ler,  (Markus,)  a Swiss  scholar  and 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
1555.  He  made  translations  from  Plutarch  and  Demos- 
thenes. Died  in  1611. 

Beuree,  buh'ri',  (Denis,)  a French  diplomatist  in  the 
service  of  Sweden,  was  preceptor  to  Prince  Eric,  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  After  the  accession  of  Eric  to  the 
throne,  he  was  ennobled  and  made  a senator ; but  he  was 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was 
insane  at  the  time,  (1567.) 

Beurer,  boi'rer,  (Johann  Amrrosius,)  a German 
naturalist  and  physician,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1716,  was 
a contributor  to  the  “ Opera  Botanica”  of  Conrad  Gesner. 
Died  in  1754. 

Beurmann,  de,  deh  buR'm&N',  (Pais  (p|)  Ernest.)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1775  ; died  in  1S35. 

Beurnonville,  de,  deh  bUR'nbN'vfel',  (Pierre  de 
Ruel,)  Marquis,  a French  marshal,  bom  at  Champi- 
gnolle  in  1752.  He  served  under  Dumouriez  in  1792, 
became  successively  minister  of  war,  (1793,)  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North,  (1796,)  a peer  and 
minister  of  state  under  Louis  XVIII.,  (1814,)  marshal 
of  France,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  Saint  Louis, 
(1816.)  Died  in  1821. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  dcs  Franfais.” 

Beurrier,  buh're-A',  (Louis,)  a French  monk  of  the 
order  of  the  Celestmes,  born  at  Chartres,  wrote  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Monastery  of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,”  (1634.) 
Died  in  1645. 

Beurrier,  (Paul,)  a French  theologian,  born  in  1610, 
was  Abbot  of  Sainte-Genevieve.  Died  in  1696. 

Beurrier,  (Vincent  Toussaint,)  a French  preacher 
and  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  at  Vannes  in  1715;  died 
in  1782. 

Beurs,  buRs,  (Willem,)  a Dutch  painter  of  landscapes 
and  portraits,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1656;  died  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Beust,  von,  fon  boist,  (Friedrich  Constantin,)  a 
German  geologist,  born  at  Dresden  in  1S06,  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a “Critique  on  Werner’s  Theory  of 
Veins,”  (1840.)  lie  became  engineer-in-chief  of  mines 
in  1851. 

Beust,  von,  (Friedrich  Ferdinand,)  Baron,  an 
eminent  German  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1809.  He  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Saxony  in  February,  1S49.  In  Octolicr,  1S66, 
lie  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (t.e.  prime 
minister)  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  acipiired  a high 
reputation  in  this  position, and  effected  important  changes, 
which  promoted  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which 
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were  denounced  by  the  Pope  in  an  allocution  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1868,  and  in  February,  1867,  he  became  chancellor 
and  president  of  the  council.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  1871,  when  he  became  Austrian  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  In  1878  he  was  transferred  to  Patis. 

Beuth,  (Peter  Christian  Wilhelm,)  bom  in 
1781,  became  a member  ot  the  Prussian  council  of 
state. 

Beuther,  sometimes  written  Beuthere,  (Michael,) 
a German  theologian  and  scholar,  born  at  Carlstadt  in 
1522,  studied  under  Luther.  Died  in  1587. 

Beutler,  boit'ler,  (Clement,)  a Swiss  landscape- 
painter  of  great  merit,  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  “The  Garden  of  Eden,” 
and  “ Saint  Anthony  preaching  on  the  Sea-Shore.” 

Beutler,  boit'ler,  (Johann  Heinrich  Christian,) 
a German  writer,  born  at  Suhl,  in  Franconia,  in  1759; 
died  about  1835. 

Beuve,  (Sainte.)  See  Sainte-Beuve. 

Beuvelet,  buv'li',  (Mathieu,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  devotional  writer,  born  near  Soissons  about  1500. 

Bev'an,  (Joseph  Gurney,)  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  born  in  London  in  1753,  was  a chemist  and 
druggist.  He  published  a “ Life  of  Robert  Barclay,” 
(1802,)  and  a “Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,”  (1807,)  which 
is  commended  by  Horne  and  Orme.  Died  in  1814. 

Bever.  See  Beaver. 

Be'ver,  (Thomas,)  an  English  jurist  and  scholar, 
born  in  Berkshire  in  1725.  He  published  a “History 
of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State,”  (1781.)  Died 
in  1781. 

Beverense,  bi-vi-rSn's&,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  worked  in  Venice  about  1670. 

Bev'er-idge,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Orientalist,  born  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1637.  He  published  in  1658  a Latin  treatise  on  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan  languages. 
On  the  revolution  of  1688  he  became  chaplain  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  in  1704  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
Among  his  principal  writings  are  a “Treatise  on  Chro- 
nology,” (1669,)  and  a valuable  work  on  the  “Canons  of 
the  Greek  Church,”  (1672,)  both  in  Latin ; also  “ Private 
Thoughts  upon  Religion,”  (1709,)  and  other  esteemed 
devotional  treatises.  Died  in  1708. 

See  a “Memoir  of  Bishop  Beveridge,”  by  Thomas  H.  Horne, 
prefixed  to  Beveridge’s  Works,  in  9 vols.,  1824. 

Beverini,  bi-vi-ree'nee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  litterateur,  born  at  Lucca  in  1629  ; died 
in  1686. 

Beverland,  bSv'er-Hnt,  (Adrianus,)  a Dutch  writer 
and  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Middelburg  in  1654.  He 
was  fined  by  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
banished  from  Utrecht,  on  account  of  the  obscenity  and 
impiety  of  his  works.  Died  in  1712. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Bev'er-ley,  [Lat.  Beverla'cius,]  (John  of,)  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  the  tutor  of  the 
Venerable  Bede.  He  became  Archbishop  of  York  in 
687,  and  in  704  founded  at  Beverley  a college  for  secular 
priests.  He  wrote  several  theological  works,  in  Latin. 
Died  in  721. 

See  Pits,  “De  Scriptoribus  Angliae;”  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Beverley,  (John  of,)  an  English  Carmelite  monk, 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  about  1390. 

Bev'^r-l^r,  (Robert,)  an  American  writer,  born  in 
Virginia.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Council  about  1697,  and 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia,” 
(1705.)  Died  in  1716. 

Bevern,  ba'vSRn,  (August  Wilhelm,)  a German 
general,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1715,  served  in  the  Seven 
Y ears’  war.  Died  in  1 782. 

Beverningk,  van,  vSn  ba'ver-nink',  or  Beverning, 
(Hieron,)  a Dutch  statesman,  born  at  Gouda  in  1614, 
was  called  the  Pacificator,  from  his  successful  negotia- 
tions. He  became  curator  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  study  of  botany 
and  other  sciences.  He  first  introduced  into  Europe  the 
Tropaeolum  majus,  or  Nasturtium.  Died  in  1690. 

See  G.  D.  J.  Schotei.,  “Jets  over  H.  van  Beverning,”  1847; 
Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Beverwyck,  van,  vSn  ba'ver-ftlk',  [Lat.  Beverovi'- 


CIUS,]  (Jan,)  a Dutch  physician  and  writer,  born  in  1594 
at  Dort,  where  he  practised  and  taught  medicine.  Died 
in  1647. 

Bevilacqua,  b&-v6-13'kw3,  (Ambrogio,)  a Milanese 
painter,  flourished  about  1480. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bevilaqua  or  Bevilagua.  See  Salimbeni. 

Bev'in,  (Elway,)  an  English  musician  and  composer 
under  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James, 
became  royal  chapel-master,  and  organist  of  the  Bristol 
Cathedral.  He  wrote  “ A Briefe  and  Short  Instruction 
of  the  Art  of  Musicke,”  (1631.) 

See  F3tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bev'is,  an  English  astronomer,  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  born  in  1696.  He  assisted  in  publishing 
the  tables  of  Halley,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a circular 
microscope.  Died  in  1771. 

Bevy,  bi've',  (Dom  Charles  Joseph,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  near  Orleans  in  1 738,  was  royal  his- 
toriographer for  Flanders  and  Hainault.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Nobility  of  the 
Gauls,  French,  and  other  European  Nations,”  (1791.) 
He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died 
in  1830. 

See  Qi'Ekakd,  “La  France  Litteiaire.” 

Bewick,  bu'ik,  (John,)  an  English  artist,  born  in 
1760,  was  a brother  and  pupil  of  Thomas,  noticed  below. 
He  produced  some  of  the  designs  of  the  “ History  of 
Quadrupeds,”  and  aided  his  brother  in  the  illustration 
of  other  works.  Died  in  1795. 

Bewick,  (Thomas,)  an  English  artist,  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  wood-engraving,  was  born  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1753.  He  studied  under  Beilby,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  to  engrave  the  diagrams  of  Hutton’s 
“ Treatise  on  Mensuration,”  (1770.)  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  work,  he  furnished  illustrations  to  Gay’s 
“Fables,”  for  one  of  which,  “The  Old  Hound,”  he  ob- 
tained the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  wood-engraving.  In  1790  he  published,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Beilby,  a “ General  Plistory  of  Quadru- 
peds,” for  which  his  brother  John  furnished  apart  of  the 
designs.  His  “ History  of  British  Birds,”  esteemed  his 
greatest  work,  came  out  in  1804,  in  two  volumes.  He 
also  illustrated  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller”  and  “Deserted 
Village,”  the  “ Fables  of  Atsop,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1828. 

See  Strutt,  “ Dictionary  of  Engravers “ Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii.,  1839;  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July, 
1825. 

Bexley,  Lord.  See  Vansittart. 

Bexon,  M's 6 n',  (Gabriel  Leopold  Charles  Am£,) 
a French  ecclesiastic  and  naturalist,  born  at  Remiremont 
in  1 748,  was  a friend  of  Count  de  Buffon,  whom  he  aided 
in  his  work  on  natural  history.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  natural  history,  and  a “ His- 
tory of  Lorraine,”  (1  vol.,  1777,  unfinished.)  Died  in  1784. 

Bexon,  (Scipion  Jerome,)  a French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Remiremont  in 
1 753,  was  charged  in  1806  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  to 
draw  up  a criminal  code  for  his  states.  Died  in  1822. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1809. 

Beyer  or  Beier,  bl'er,  (Adolph,)  a German  mineralo- 
gist, lived  in  Saxony;  died  in  1768. 

Beyer  or  Beier,  (August,)  a philologist  and  minister, 
born  in  Saxony  in  1707,  published  several  bibliographi- 
cal works.  Died  in  1741. 

Beyer,  (Georg,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1665  ; died  in  1714. 

Beyerlinck  or  Beierlynck,  bl'er-llnk',  (Laurens,) 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1578,  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  in 
his  native  city.  He  wrote  “ The  Great  Theatre  of  Human 
Life,”  (7  vols.,)  and  other  works,  (in  Latin.)  Died  in  1627. 

Beygtask  or  Beygtach,  bag'tfish'  or  bSg'tilsh',  writ- 
ten alsoBektaschorBektach,  IIaji,  (IIadji,)  or  Vely, 
(/>.  the  “ Saint,”)  a Turkish  Mussulman,  was  the  founder 
of  an  order  of  dervishes  called  by  his  name.  Being  em- 
ployed by  Amurath  I.  to  bless  the  standard  of  his  militia, 
he  gave  them  the  name  of  Ycni-Shery,  or  “new  soldiers,” 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Janissary.  Died  about  1368. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs." 
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Beyle,  bjl,  (Marie  Henri,)  a popular  and  versatile 
French  litterateur,  known  also  by  the  pseudonym  of 
Stendhal,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1783.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  a “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy,”  (2  vols., 
1817;)  “Lives  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Metastasio,” 
(1S17;)  “Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence  in  1817  “ Life 

of  Rossini,”  (1824  j)  “ Memoirs  ofa  Tourist,”  (1838;)  and 
the  romances  of  “The  Carthusian  Nun  of  Parma,”  (“  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme,”  1839,)  and  “ Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir. 
His  life  was  adventurous,  and  diversified  by  various  pur- 
suits. He  became  intendant  of  the  domains  of  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  at  Brunswick  in  1806,  and  entered  the 
Council  of  State  as  auditor  in  1810.  He  passed  seven 
years  at  Milan,  (1814-21,)  and  was  appointed  consul  at 
Civita  Vecchia  about  1830.  Died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

See  Coulomb,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  H.  Beyle,”  1845 ; Honor£ 
de  Balzac,  “Etudes  sur  M.  Beyle;”  “Edinburgh  Review  for 
January,  1856. 

Beyma,  van,  vfn  bl'mJ,  (Julius,)  a Dutch  jurist, 
born  about  1539,  became  successively  professor  of  law 
at  Wittenberg,  Leyden,  and  Franeker.  Died  in  1 598. 

Beyme,  bl'meh,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  Count,  a Prus- 
sian statesman,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1765  ; died  in  1838. 

Beyrich,  bl'riK,  (Heinrich  Ernst,)  a German  geol- 
ogist, born  in  Berlin  in  1815. 

"Beys,  bit,  (Gilles,)  a French  printer;  died  in  1593. 

Beys,  de,  deh  bit,  (Charles,)  a French  poet  and  dra- 
matist, born  in  Paris  in  1610 ; died  in  1659. 

Beysser,  bi'si',  (Jean  Michel,)  a French  republican 
general,  born  at  Ribeauville,  in  Alsace,  in  1734,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee.  Pie  was  exe- 
cuted in  1794,  on  a charge  of  favouring  the  royalists. 

Beytz,  bits,  (Joseph  Francis,)  Baron  of,  a Belgian 
magistrate,  born  at  Bruges,  became,  after  the  union  of 
Belgium  with  France,  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Died  in  1832. 

Be'za,  [Fr.  De  B£zk,  deh  b.\z,  sometimes  written 
Besze,]  (Theodore,)  a celebrated  Calvinistic  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  born  at  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1519.  He  studied  the  classics  under  Melchior 
Wolmar,  professor  in  the  University  of  Bourges,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in  Paris. 
Having  abjured  Catholicism  in  1548,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne.  He  published 
in  1554  a treatise  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetus, 
entitled  “ De  Hiereticis  a Civili  Magistratu  puniendis.” 
In  1556  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Latin,  and  in  1559  removed  to  Geneva,  where, 
through  the  influence  of  Calvin,  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  university.  On  the  death  of  Calvin,  in  1564,  Beza 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  theology.  He  died  in 
1605.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Life  of  Calvin,”  “ Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France 
from  1521  to  1563,”  (3  vols.,  15S0,)  and  several  controver- 
sial works.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  was  one  of  those  in  France  who  contributed 
most  to  the  great  movement  of  the  renaissance. 

See  Bolzec,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Thdodore  de  B4ze,”  1577; 
Taillepied,  “Vie  de  T.  de  Beze,”  1577  ; La  Fay,  “De  Vita  et  Obitu 
T.  Bezaa,”  :6o6;  Vega,  “De  Vita  et  Miraculis  Lutheri,  Calvini  et 
Bezae,”  1646;  Ziegenbein,  “Leben  Calvins  und  Bezas,”  1789; 
Schlosser,  “ Leben  des  The.  Beza,”  1809. 

Bezard,  IlVzSr',  (L£on  Louis,)  a French  painter, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1800.  He  painted  historical  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  gained  a first  medal  in  1836. 

Bezborodko.  See  Besborodko. 

Beze.  See  Beza. 

Beziers,  (Michael.)  See  Besiers. 

Bezons,  de,  deh  beh-ziN',  (Claude  Bazin — bt'zAN', 
Seigneur,  a French  magistrate  and  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1617,  succeeded  Chancellor  Seguier  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1643.  Died  in  1684. 

Bezons,  de,  (Jacques  Bazin,)  a French  marshal,  son 
of  Claude,  born  in  1646,  served  under  Turenne,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1672,  and  subsequently  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  He  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Died  in  Paris  in  1733. 

Bezout,  beli-zoo',  (Etienne,)  a French  mathemati- 
cian, born  at  Nemours  in  1730.  He  wrote  a “Complete 
Course  of  Mathematics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Marine,  the 
Artillery,  and  the  Pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,”  (6 
vols.,  1780.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1783. 


Bezzi,  tot'see,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1500;  died  in  1571. 

Bezzuoli,  tot-soo-o'lee, (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“The  Baptism  of  Cloves, ” and  “The  Entrance  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Florence.” 

Bhairavd,  b’hl'ra-va,  [a  Sanscrit  word  signifying 
“ terror  also  “ terrible,”]  one  of  the  many  appellations 
applied  to  Siva.  It  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  Siva’s 
sons,  who  is  said  to  be  chiefly  worshipped  among  the 
Mahrattas. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

BharatS-Muni  (or -Mouni,)  b’har'a-tamdo'nl,  [Hin- 
doo pron.  b’hiir'a-ta  mdo'nT,]  sometimes  written  Bha- 
ratru-Wouni,  an  ancient  Hindoo  writer  and  sage,  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  drama. 

Bbhravi,  b’hi'ra-vl,  a Hindoo  poet,  author  of  a poem 
called  “ Kiratfirjuniya.” 

Bhar'trl-Har'I, 1 Hindoo  pron.  b’hur'trl  hur'I,]  a Hin- 
doo poet,  supposed  to  have  been  a brother  of  King 
Vikramaditya,  wrote,  it  is  said,  a grammatical  poem  en- 
titled “ Karikfi,”  (or  “ Carica.”)  Another  poet  of  the 
same  name  wrote  a poem  on  Rama,  called  “ Bhatticavya.” 
Bhat'ta  Nhrft'yana,  [Hindoo  pron.  b’hut'ta  ni-ri'- 
ya-na,]  a Hindoo  dramatist,  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
tween 800  and  1000  a.d. 

Bhav'a-bhu'tl,  [Hindoo  pron.  b’huv-a-b’hoo'tl,]  writ- 
ten also  Bhavabhouti,  a Hindoo  poet  of  the  eighth 
century,  wrote  a popular  drama,  entitled  the  “ Loves  of 
Malati  and  Madhava.” 

Bliavfiiii,  one  of  the  names  of  ParvatI,  which  see. 
Bhrlgu,  b’hRig'oo,  a famous  sage  or  demigod  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  was,  according  to  one  account,  the 
son  of  Brahma,  according  to  another,  of  Varuna ; but  it 
is  stated  in  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu”  that  Manu  produced 
“ ten  lords  of  created  beings,”  among  which  lords  Bhricu 
is  numbered.  (Chap,  i.,  v.  32-35.)  According  to  the 
Sivapurana,  Bhrigu  was  the  father  of  Marichi,  who  was 
the  father  of  Kasyapa. 

See  Moor’s  “ Hindu  Pantheon.” 

Biacca,  be-Ak'kA,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Italian 
litterateur  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Parma  in  1673,  trans- 
lated the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Statius.  Died  in  1735. 

Biagi,  be-i'jee,  (Clf.menzo,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  tom 
at  Cremona  in  1740,  published  several  works.  Died  at 
Milan  in  1804. 

Biagi,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest, 
born  at  Roveredo  in  1724;  died  in  1777. 

Biagioli,  be-i-jo'lee,  or  Biascioli,  be-i-sho'lee,  (Nic- 
COl6  Giosafatte,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  torn  at  Vezzano, 
near  Genoa,  in  1 768,  published  an  “ Elementary  Italian 
Grammar.”  In  1799  he  was  exiled  on  account  of  his 
liberal  opinions,  and  became  a resident  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  Italian.  He  edited  Dante’s  works,  (3  vols., 
1818,)  and  Petrarch’s  works,  (3  vols.,  1821.)  Died  in  183a 
Bialobocki,  be-5-lo-bot'skee,  (John,)  a Polish  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Biamonti,  be-A-mon'tee,  (Giuseppe  Luigi,)  an  Italian 
litterateur,  born  at  Vintimiglia  in  1730,  translated  into 
Italian  prose  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Homer’s  “ Iliad,” 
and  the  “ Odes”  of  Pindar,  and  wrote  several  tragedies. 
He  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  Bologna  and  at  Turin. 
Died  at  Milan  in  1824. 

Bianca  Capello.  See  Capello. 

Biancani,  be-in-kl'nee,  (GlUSEPrE,)  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  Jesuit,  torn  at  Bologna  in  1566;  died 
in  1624. 

Biancardo,  be-Sn-kaR'do,  (Ugoletto,)  an  Italian 
general,  lived  about  1370. 

Bianchi,  be-An'kee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
gondolier  of  Venice,  lived  about  1760.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  “11  Davide,”  (1751,)  which  is  highly 
praised. 

Bianchi,  (Brigida,)  an  Italian  dramatist,  lived  about 
1650.  She  wrote  several  comedies  under  the  name  of 
Aurelia. 

Bianchi,  (Federico,)  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Mi- 
lan about  1590.  According  to  the  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generate,”  he  was  one  of  the  tost  Milanese  masters  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

See  Lanzi,  “History*  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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Bianchi,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1752  ; died  in  1811. 

Bianchi,  (Francesco  Ferrari,)  sometimes  called  il 
Frari,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Modena  in  1447,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Correggio.  He  was  a 
good  odorist.  Died  in  1510. 

Bianchi,  [Lat.  Blan'cus  or  Plan'cus,]  (Giovanni,) 
an  Italian  savant,  born  at  Rimini  in  1693,  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Sienna  in  1741.  About  1744  he 
returned  to  his  native  place  and  restored  the  Academy 
of  the  Lyncei.  Died  in  1775. 

Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor 
and  painter,  born  in  Lombardy ; died  at  Genoa  in  1657. 

Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian  litterateur 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Lucca  in  1686 ; died  in  1758. 

Bianchi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  eminent  Italian 
anatomist,  born  at  Turin  in  1681,  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  University  of  Turin  for  many  years.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a “ History  of  the  Liver,”  (“  His- 
toria  Hepatica,”  2 vols.,  1725.)  Died  in  Turin  in  1761. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Bianchi,  (Isidoro,)  a Milanese  painter,  born  about 
1626,  was  a pupil  of  Morazzone.  Died  about  1670. 

Bianchi,  (Isidoro,)  an  Italian  monk  and  philosophical 
writer,  born  at  Cremona  in  1733  ; died  in  1807. 

See  Louis  Bello,  “Vie  du  Pere  Bianchi.” 

Bianchi,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in 
1498  at  Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  criminal 
law  in  1544.  Died  in  1548. 

Bianchi,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  philologist  and  trans- 
lator, born  at  Rome;  died  at  Milan  in  1756. 

Bianchi,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  1694;  died  in  1740. 

Bianchi,  be-ftN'ice',  (Thomas  Xavier,)  a French  phi- 
lologist, born  in  Paris  in  1783,  became  royal  secretary  and 
interpreter  (secretaire-interprete)  for  Oriental  languages. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a “Turkish-French 
Dictionary,”  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  J.  D.  Kieffer. 

Bianchi,  (Vendramino,)  an  Italian  diplomatist,  lived 
about  1730. 

Bianchi,  von,  fon  be4n'kee,  (Friedrich,)  Baron, 
an  Austrian  commander,  of  Italian  extraction,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1768.  He  served  in  the  principal  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  in  1809  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-field-marshal.  In  1815  he  gained  a signal  vic- 
tory over  Murat  near  Tolentino,  and  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Casalanza.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon." 

Bianchi  Giovini.  See  Giovini. 

Bianchini,  be-in-kee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  astronomer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Verona  in 
December,  1662.  He  published  a number  of  valuable 
treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  a “ Universal 
History,  proved  by  Monuments  and  illustrated  with 
Symbols  of  the  Antique,”  (1697.)  He  passed  the  most 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  was  patronized  by  the  popes  Alex- 
ander VIII.  and  Clement  XI.,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
latter  secretary  of  the  commission  charged  with  reform- 
ing the  calendar.  He  also  drew  a meridian-line  and 
erected  a gnomon  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Died  at  Rome  in  1729. 

See  Fontenelle,  “fllogede  Bianchini,”  1757;  A.  Mazzoleni, 
“Vitadi  F.  Bianchini,”  1735 ; Nic^ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Bianchini,  (Giovanni  Fortunato,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1720;  died  in  1779. 

Bianchini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Verona  in  1704,  was  a nephew  of  Francesco,  noticed 
above,  several  of  whose  works  he  completed. 

Bianco,  be-in'ko,  written  also  Biancho,  (Andrea,) 
a Venetian  geographer,  lived  about  1420.  He  executed 
a number  of  hydrographic  charts. 

Bianco,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect,  born 
in  the  province  of  Como.  Among  his  best  works  is  the 
palace  of  the  University  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1656. 

Bianco,  del,  dSl  oe-dn'ko,  (Baccio,  bSt'cho,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1604.  Having  been 
invited  by  Philip  IV.,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died 
in  1656. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Biancolelli,  be-dn-ko-lel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 


actor,  often  called  Domenico,  (dom-.Vnee'ko,)  born  at 
Bologna  in  1640,  performed  the  part  of  Harlequin  in 
Paris.  Died  in  1688. 

Biancolelli,  (Pierre  Francois,)  called  likewise  Do- 
minique, (do'me'n&k',)  a French  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1681 ; died 
in  1734. 

Biancolini,  (Giovanni  Battista  Giuseppe,)  an 
Italian  chronicler,  born  at  Verona  in  1697;  dieu  in  1780. 

Bianconi,  (Charles,)  an  Italian,  noted  as  the 
inventor  or  originator  of  the  Irish  cir  s\stem  which  bears 
his  name,  was  born  in  ihe  duchy  ol  Milan  about  1787. 
He  emigrated  to  Ireland  in  early  youth,  and  began  in 
1815  to  carry  passengers  in  cars.  He  succeeded,  and 
extended  his  lines  of  cars  or  stages  t>  r ugh  all  p.iris  of 
Ireland.  He  was  mayor  of  Clonmel  in  1831,  and  died, 
leaving  a considerable  fortune,  in  1875. 

Bianconi,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  born  in  1698  at  Bologna,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Died  in  1781. 

Bianconi,  (Giovanni  Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  philosopher,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1717.  Fie  published  “Two  Letters  on  Physics,” 
(1746,)  a “Treatise  on  Electricity,”  (1748,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Poland 
about  1750.  Died  at  Perugia  in  1781. 

Biancucci,  be-in -koot'chee,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1583,  was  a pupil  of  Guido. 
Died  about  1653. 

Biandrate,  be-in-diiVti,  (Benvenuto,)  an  Italian 
diplomatist  and  historian,  was  commander  of  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  Died  in  1527. 

Biard,  be'SR',  (Auguste  Franqois,)  a celebrated 
French  painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1800.  In  1828  he 
visited  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
made  valuable  collections  of  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  his  art.  His  “ Family  of  Mendicants,”  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1832,  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
and  was  succeeded  in  a few  years  by  “The  Strolling 
Players,”  “The  Mad-House,”  “Attack  of  Spanish  Rob- 
bers in  the  Sierra  Morena,”  “The  Wind  of  the  Desert,” 
and  “The  Slave-Trade.” 

See  L.  Koivin,  “ Notice  sur  M.  Biard,”  etc.;  “ Examen  critique 
des  Tableaux  de  Biard,”  Paris,  1842. 

Biard,  (Paul,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1 565,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Lyons.  In  1611  he 
visited  Canada,  being  one  of  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  that  country.  He  died  in  France  in  1622. 

See  Charlevoix,  “ Histoire  de  la  Nouveile  France.  ” 

Biard,  (Pierre,)  a French  sculptor  and  architect,  bora 
in  Paris  in  1559;  died  in  1609. 

Biarnoy  de  Merville,  be'ir'nwil'  deh  mgR'v^l', 
(Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  born  in  Normandy,  published 
a work  entitled  “ Regies  pour  former  nn  Avocat,”  (“  Rules 
for  making  a Lawyer,”  1711,)  which  obtained  great  suc- 
cess. Died  in  1740. 

Bi'as,  [Bi'af,]  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
native  of  Priene,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
566  b.c.  He  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  skill  and 
ability  as  an  advocate,  as  well  as  for  practical  wisdom  and 
love  of  justice.  A number  of  his  maxims  are  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  others. 

Biascioli.  See  Biagioli. 

Biauzat,  de,  deh  be'o'zi',  (Gauthier,)  a French 
magistrate,  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
(i798,)andof  the  court  of  cassation,  (1799.)  Diedin  1815. 

Bl-bac'u-lus,  (M.  Furius,)  a Latin  satirical  poet,  born 
at  Cremona  about  103  B.c.  He  wrote,  in  iambic  verse, 
a poem  on  the  wars  of  Gaul,  entitled  “ Pragmatia  Belli 
Gallici,”  and  a number  of  epigrams  and  satires.  He  is 
compared  by  Diomedes  with  Horace  and  Catullus.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  works  are  preserved. 

See  Weichert,  “Dissertatio  de  Turgido  Alpino  S.  M.  F.  Biba- 
culo,”  1822. 

Bibars  or  Bibarz,  bee'barz,  sometimes  written  Bad- 
bars,  called  also  Bundokddr,  boon'dok-dSit',  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  was  the  fourth  of  the  Baharite  dynasty  of  Mame- 
lukes. He  ascended  the  throne  in  1260,  having  murdered 
his  predecessor,  Kootooz,  (Kiltfiz.)  He  defeated  the 
Tartars  and  ravaged  Armenia,  but  at  length  died  from 
accidentally  drinking  poison,  in  1277. 
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Bibara  or  Bibarz,  twelfth  Sultan  of  the  Baharite 
Mamelukes,  ascended  the  throne  in  1309,  and  was  deposed 
and  put  to  death  in  1310. 

Bibaut,  be'bo',  [bat.  Bibau'cius,]  (Willem,)  a 
Flemish  preacher,  born  at  Thielt,  became  general  of  the 
order  of  Carthusians  in  1521.  Died  in  1 535. 

Bibbieaa.  See  Galli,  (Ferdinando.) 

Bibbiena,  bfcb-be-a'ni,  (Angelo  Dovizio,)  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  lived  about  1570.  lie  held  the 
office  of  apostolic  prothonotary. 

Bibbiena,  (Bernardo,)  called  also  Bernardo  Dovi- 
zio (do-vit'se-o)  or  Devizio,  (di-vi-t'se-o,)  and  Ber- 
nardo di  Tarlatti,  (de  tait-lat'tee,)  a celebrated  Italian 
cardinal,  born  at  Bibbiena  in  1470.  He  was  intimate 
with  Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  made  Bibbiena  a cardinal  in  1513.  He  pa- 
tronized literary  men  and  artists,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works  in  verse  and  prose,  “ Calandria,”  a comedy,  which 
was  much  admired  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
In  1518  Bibbiena  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  French 
court  to  promote  a crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1520,  not  without  a suspicion  of  his  having 
been  poisoned. 

See  Paolo  Giovio,  “ Elogio  de  Bibbiena  Ginguene,  “ Histoire 
I.itteraire  d’ltalie A.  M.  Bandini,  “ II  Bibbiena,  ossia  il  Ministro  di 
Stato,”  etc.,  1758. 

Bibbiena,  da,  di  bfeb-be-a'ni,  (Giovanni  Maria 
Galli,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1625,  was  the  father  of 
Ferdinando  Galli,  and  a pupil  of  Albano.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bibbiena,  da,  or  simply  Bibbiena,  b&b-be-a'ni, 
(Giuseppe  Galli,)  a painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1696. 
He  worked  at  Vienna  and  Dresden.  Died  in  1756. 

Biber,  bee'ber,  (George  E.,)  a theologian,  born  pro- 
bably in  Germany  about  1800,  became  curate  of  Roe- 
hampton,  England,  about  1842.  He  published  “Bishop 
Blomfield  and  his  Times,”  and  many  theological  works. 

Biberstein,  bee'ber-stin',  (Marschall,)  Baron,  a 
German  botanist,  born  at  Wiirtemberg  in  1768,  travelled 
in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  and  published  a descrip- 
tion of  the  flora  of  those  countries.  Died  in  1828. 

Biberstein,  von,  fon  bee'ber-stln',  (Ernst  Franz 
Ludwig  Marschall,)  a German  statesman,  born  at 
Wallerstein  in  1770,  became  in  1806  minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau.  Died  in  1834. 

Bib-I-a/na,  Saint,  a Roman  virgin,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  about  360  A.D. 

Bib'li-an-der,  (Theodore,)  an  eminent  Swiss  divine 
and  philologist,  whose  original  name  was  Buchmann, 
(booK'min,)  born  at  Bischofszell  in  1504,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Zurich  from  1532  to  1560.  He  wrote  theo- 
logical treatises  in  Latin,  and  translated  several  books  of 
the  Zurich  Bible  commenced  by  Leo  Juda.  Died  in  1564. 

Bibron,  be'bRiN',  (Gabriel,)  a French  zoologist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1806.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
Dumeril,  a “Natural  History  of  Reptiles,”  (about  184 4.) 
Died  in  1848. 

Bib'u-lus,  (L.  Calpurnius,)  a Roman,  who  became 
consul  in  59  b.c.  Pie  was  a partisan  of  Pompey  during 
the  civil  war,  and  was  afterwards  proconsul  in  Syria,  and 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  (49  B.c.) 

Bibulus,  (L.  Calpurnius,)  son  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  made  governor  of 
Syria  by  Antony.  He  died  about  40  b.c.,  leaving  a life 
of  his  stepfather  Brutus. 

Bicaise,  be'kiz',  (Honors,)  a French  physician,  born 
at  Aix-en-Provence  in  1590,  wrote  a work  “On  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  the  Plague.” 

Bicci,  di,  de  bit'chee,  (Lorenzo,)  a painter  of  the 
P'lorentine  school,  born  before  1400.  He  painted  frescos 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Died  about  1460. 

Bicci,  di,  (Neri,)  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  Lorenzo, 
noticed  above.  Died  after  1466. 

See  Vasari,  ‘‘Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bichat,  be'sht',  (Marie  Francois  Xavier,)  a French 
physiologist  and  anatomist  of  great  eminence,  was  born 
at  Thoirctte,  in  Jura,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1771. 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1793,  and  became  a favourite  pupil 
of  Desault,  who  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1797  he  col- 
lected and  edited  the  “ Surgical  Works  of  Desault,”  and 
began  to  lecture  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  physiology  in 


: a school  established  by  himself.  He  developed  new  and 
important  ideas  on  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues,  and  on 
the  distinction  between  organic  and  animal  functions,  in 
his  “Treatise  on  the  Membranes,” (1798,) in  “ Researches 
on  Life  and  Death,”  (1800,)  and  in  his  great  work,  “Gene- 
ral Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine,”  (“Ana 
tomie  generate  appliquee,”  etc.',  4 vols.,  1801,)  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a profound  philosopher. 

Bichat  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  organs  of  the 
body  to  their  elementary  tissues  and  explained  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  vital  properties  of  each  primitive 
tissue.  He  has  also  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between 
organic  and  animal  functions  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
classification.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  in  1799  or  1800.  He  impaired  his  health  by  ex- 
cessive application  to  study  and  experiments,  and  died 
prematurely  in  July,  1802,  leaving  an  unfinished  work  on 
“ Descriptive  Anatomy,”  of  which  he  published  two 
volumes.  His  pupils  Buisson  and  Roux  added  three 
more  volumes.  “No  one,”  says  Corvisart,  “has  done 
so  much  and  so  well  in  so  short  a time.” 

See  P.  Sue,  “ £loge  de  Bichat,”  1803;  Eicon,  “ Eloge  historiuue 
de  Bichat,"  1802 ; Miquel,  “ Eloge  de  Bichat,”  1823 ; Roux,  “ E.,,:c 
de  Bichat,”  1851 ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  General*:.” 

Bick'er-staff,  (Isaac,)  an  Irish  dramatist,  bom  about 
1735,  was  for  some  time  an  officer  of  marines.  He  pro- 
duced, besides  other  plays,  three  comic  operas,  entitled 
“Love  in  a Village,”  (1763,)  “The  Maid  of  the  Mill,” 
(I76S>)  and  “ Lionel  and  Clarissa,”  (1708A  Died  1787. 

Bickersteth,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  writer, 
born  at  Acton,  in  Suffolk  in  1814  became  Archdeacon 
of  Buckinghamshire  in  1853,  and  Dean  ol  Lichfield  in 
1875.  He  was  a member  01  the  New  Te-tamentRevi-ion 
Committee,  and  has  published  many  tneological  wo  k*. 

Bickersteth,  (Rev.  Edward, )'a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish divine  and  .heological  writer,  born  in  Westmoreland 
in  1786.  He  published  in  1814  a “Help  to  the  S udy 
of  the  Scnptuies  ” which  obtained  great  popularity. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  visited  Africa  in  1816,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  stations  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  that  country.  He  officiated  as  secretary  of  that 
society  for  about  fifteen  years.  In  1830  he  became  rector 
of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  active  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religious  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  “ A Practical 
Guide  to  the  Prophecies,”  “A  Treatise  on  Baptism,”  and 
“ The  Restoration  of  the  Jews.”  Died  in  1850. 

Bickersteth,  (Edward  Henry,)  an  English  writer 
and  clergyman  oom  in  1825.  He  has  published  sacred 
poems  and  essays,  but  is  best  known  as  the  compiler  of 
the  “ Hvmnal  Companion.” 

Bickersteth,  (Henry,)  Lord  Langdale,  an  English 
judge,  brother  ol  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  bora  in 
1783.  He  practised  in  the  courts  of  equity,  and  attained 
to  eminence  as  a lawyer.  He  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  in  1836.  Died  1851. 

Bickersteth,  (Robert,)  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
was  born  in  1816.  He  became  canon  of  Salisbury  in 
1854  and  bishop  of  Ripnn  in  1856.  Died  in  1884. 

Bick'-er-ton,  (Sir  Richard  Hussey,)  an  English 
admiral,  born  in  1759,  served  under  Lord  Keith  in  1801, 
and  assisted  in  tile  blockade  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
cieated  admiral  of  the  b.ue  in  1810,  and  knight-com- 
mander of  the  B ath  in  1815.  Died  in  1832. 

Biclara,  (Joao,)  a Portuguese  historian,  bom  at 
Santarem,  flourished  between  550  and  600  A.D. 

Bidder,  (George  Parker,)  an  eminent  English 
engineer,  known  in  his  youth  as  ihe  “ Calculating  Boy.” 
Born  in  1806;  d*ed  in  1878. 

Bid'dle,  (Clement,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1740.  He  seived  as  colonel  at  the 
battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  Mon- 
mouth. He  was  appointed  marshal  of  Pennsylvania 
about  1789  by  General  Washington,  who  was  his  friend 
and  correspondent.  Died  in  1814. 

Biddle,  (Clement  Cornell,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  a lawyer  and  political 
economist.  He  served  as  colonel  in  "the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  (1812-15.)  He  published,  with  notes  and 
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additions,  a translation  of  J.  B.  Say’s  “ Treatise  on  Po- 
litical Economy,”  (1821.)  Died  in  1855. 

Biddle,  (James,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
17S3,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the 
navy  about  1800,  and  in  1832  signed  a commercial  treaty 
with  Turkey.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  commodore, 
he  commanded  a squadron  on  the  coast  of  China  in 
1847.  Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1848. 

Bid'dle,  (John,)  the  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  Eng- 
land, born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1615,  was  a graduate 
of  Oxford.  In  1647  he  wrote  for  private  circulation  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  commonly- 
received  opinion  respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  Parliament,  and, 
after  a protracted  trial,  condemned  to  five  years’  imprison- 
ment. While  in  prison,  he  wrote  (in  1648)  a “ Confession 
of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,”  and  several  other 
tracts  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  doctrines.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  Biddle  was  released ; but  he  was  soon 
remanded  by  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council.  The 
act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  having  been  passed  in  1651, 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  formed  with  his  ad- 
herents a society  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Unita- 
rians. He  was  subsequently  twice  imprisoned  under 
Cromwell,  and  his  works  publicly  burned.  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  again  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1662. 

See  1.  Toulmin,  “Life  of  John  Biddle,”  1815;  John  Farring- 
ton, “Vita  J.  Bideili,”  1682. 

Biddle,  (Nicholas,)  an  American  naval  commander, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1 750.  He  entered  the  British  navy 
in  1770,  and  served  as  midshipman  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Lord  Nelson.  Having  returned  to  America  in  1776, 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  and  cap- 
tured several  prizes  from  the  British.  In  February,  1777, 
he  took  command  of  the  Randolph,  a frigate  of  thirty- 
two  guns.  During  an  action  with  the  British  ship  Yar- 
mouth, in  March,  1778,  the  magazine  of  the  Randolph  ex- 
ploded, and  killed  Captain  Biddle  with  nearly  all  his  crew. 

Biddle,  (Nicholas,)  an  American  financier,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  January,  1786,  was  a nephew  of  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  and  a son  of  Charles  Biddle,  who  was  for 
some  time  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1801,  after  which 
he  passed  several  years  in  Europe.  Having  returned 
in  1807,  he  edited  for  a time  “ The  Port-Folio,”  (a  literary 
journal,)  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1810.  He  served  in  the  Senate  of 
that  State  from  1814  to  1817,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
a director  of  the  United  States  Bank  by  President  Mon- 
roe. In  1823  he  became  president  of  that  bank,  which, 
by  virtue  of  his  new  financial  measures,  supplied  the 
country  with  a uniform  currency,  until,  after  an  exciting 
political  contest,  the  bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  bank 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  in  1832.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  limitation  of  its  charter,  the  bank  was  closed 
in  1836.  A second  “ United  States  Bank,”  designed  as  a 
successor  to  the  old  one,  having  been  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  legislature  the  Whig  or 
Anti-Jackson  party  had  at  that  time  a majority,  Mr.  Bid- 
dle was  made  president  of  the  new  institution  : it  failed, 
however,  in  1841.  Mr.  Biddle  was  also  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  (amounting  to  2,000,000  dollars)  left 
by  Stephen  Girard  for  the  establishment  of  a college  for 
orphans.  “To  his  exertions  alone,”  says  Judge  Robert 
T.  Conrad,  “the  countiy  owes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  of  modern  times, — the  Girard  College.  . . . 
He  proposed  the  present  plan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
political  excitement  and  opposition,  persisted  firmly, 
and  secured  a building  which  every  citizen  now  not  only 
approves,  but  applauds.”  His  eloquence  and  literary 
merits  are  highly  extolled  by  his  biographer  just  quoted. 
Died  in  February,  1844. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  Nicholas  Biddle,”  by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  in 
tile  “National  Portrait-Gallery,”  vol.  iv.,  1839. 

Biddle,  (Richard,)  an  American  lawyer  and  writer, 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1 796.  He  practised  law  at  Pittsburg,  and  published  a 
“ Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot ; with  a Review  of  the 
History  of  Maritime  Discovery,”  (1831.)  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1837  to  1840.  Died  in  1847. 


Bid'dfllph,  (Thomas  Tregenna,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Worcestershire  in  1763,  wrote  “Essays  on  the 
Liturgy,”  (1798,)  and  other  religious  works,  which  have 
a high  reputation. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1824. 

Bidermann.  See  Biedermann. 

Bidermann  or  Biedermann,  bee'der-mS.n',  (Jakoh,) 
a German  Jesuit  and  writer,  born  at  Tubingen ; died  at 
Rome  in  1639. 

Bidermann,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a German  writer 
on  genealogy,  lived  about  1760. 

Bidermann.  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a German  philolo- 
gist, born  at  Naumburg  in  1705  ; died  in  1772. 

See  Hubler,  “Memoria  J.  G.  Biedermann,”  1772. 

Bidet,  be'di',  (Nicolas,)  a French  agriculturist,  born 
in  1709,  wrote  on  the  c»*Rure  of  grapes.  Died  at  Rheims 
in  1782. 

Biding,  be'diN',  (Moses  Israel,)  a French  Jew,  born 
in  1775,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Metz. 

Bid'lake,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1755  ; died  in  1814. 

Bidloo,  bid'lo,  (Godfried,)  a Dutch  anatomist,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  He  became  physician  to  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  and  in  1694  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Leyden.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,”  with  one  hundred  and  five  plates 
by  G.  de  Lairesse,  (1685,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1713. 

Bidloo,  (Lambert,)  a Dutch  botanist,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  a resident  of  Amsterdam. 

Bidou,  be'doo',  (Francois  Simon,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  at  Ecos  (Eure)  in  1769 ; died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

Bidpai.  See  Pilpay. 

Bie,  van,  vtn  bee,  (Adrian,)  a Flemish  painter,  born 
near  Antwerp  in  1594;  died  about  1640. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bie,  van,  (Jakob,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born  about 
1600,  resided  at  Antwerp. 

Biedermann.  See  Bidermann. 

Biedermann,  bee'der-m&n',  (Friedrich  Karl,)  a 
German  publicist,  and  professor  of  law  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  was  born  in  1812.  He  founded  in  1842  the  “ German 
Monthly  Journal  for  Literature  and  Public  Life,”  and 
published  a treatise  “ On  German  Philosophy  from  Kant 
to  the  Present  Time,”  (2  vols.,  1842,)  and  “ Fundamental 
Philosophy,”  (1837.)  About  1850  he  began  to  direct  the 
publication  of  an  extensive  encyclopaedic  work,  called 
“ Germania.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Biedermann,  bee'der-mJn', written  also  Bidermann, 
(Johann  Jakob,)  a Swiss  landscape-painter,  born  at 
Winterthur,  lived  about  1780-1820. 

Biehl,  beel,  (Charlotte  Dorothea,)  a Danish  au- 
thoress and  dramatist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1731,  made 
a translation  of  “Don  Quixote,”  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. Died  in  1788. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Litteraturlexicon  for  Danemark,”  elc. 

Biel,  beel,  (Gabriel,)  a German  philosophical  writer, 
born  at  Speyer  ; died  in  1495. 

Biel,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, born  at  Brunswick  in  1687;  died  in  1745. 

Biel,  (Ludwig,)  professor  of  philosophy  at  Vienna, 
wrote  a treatise  entitled  “ The  Utility  of  Money,”  (“U  tili- 
tates  Rei  Nummaria;,”  1733.) 

Biela,  von,  fon  bee'li,  (Wilhelm,)  Baron,  a German 
astronomer,  born  near  Stolberg  in  1782,  discovered  in 
1826  the  comet  since  called  by  his  name.  Died  in  1856. 

Bielefeld,  von,  fon  bee'leh-fglt,  (Jakob  Fried- 
rich,) Baron,  a German  publicist  and  litterateur,  born 
at  Hamburg  about  1712,  became  in  1747  inspector  of  the 
Prussian  universities.  Died  in  1770. 

Bieler,  bee'ler,  (Benjamin,)  a German  antiquary  and 
theologian,  born  in  Saxony  in  1693;  died  'n  1.772, 

Bieler,  (Karl  Ambrosius,)  a German  physician,  born 
at  Ratisbon  in  1693  ; died  in  1747- 

Bielinski,  be-A-l£n'skee,  (Francis,)  a Polish  natu- 
ralist, was  appointed  by  Augustus  III.  grand  marshal  of 
the  crown.  Died  about  1766. 

Bielinski,  (Peter,)  a Polish  magistrate,  born  in  1754, 
became  senator  palatine,  and  filled  other  offices  under 
government.  Died  in  1829. 
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Bielke,  be-Sl'keh,  written  also  Bjelke,  (Nicholas,) 
Count,  a Swedish  mineralogist,  was  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  mines  from  17S2  to  1789. 

Bielke,  (Sten  (or  Steno)  Karl,)  a Swedish  naturalist 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1709;  died  in 
1754-  . 

See  Grzblius,  “ Biouraphiskt-Lexicon  Rosbnadlkr,  Amin* 
nelse-Tal  dfver  Sten  Karl  Bjelke,”  1755. 

Bielowski,  be-l-lov'skee,  (Augustus,)  a Polish  lit- 
tirateur , born  in  Galicia  about  1806,  published  a trans- 
lation of  Goethe’s  “ Faust.” 

Bielski,  be-dl'skee,  (Martin,)  a Polish  chronicler, 
born  in  1495.  His  “ Kronika  Polska”  is  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  is  the  first  important  history 
of  Poland  written  in  the  Polish  language.  Died  in  1576. 
Ilis  son  Joachim  wrote  a continuation  of  the  “Chronicle 
of  Poland,”  and  published  the  entire  work  in  1597. 

Bienaime,be-dn',\'mi',(PiERRETH^ODORE,)  a French 
architect,  born  at"”Amiens  in  1765  ; died  in  1826. 

Bienaise,  be-ln'lz',  (Jean,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
at  Mazeres,  wrote  “ Operations  of  Surgery  by  a Short 
and  Easy  Method,”  (1688.)  Died  in  1681. 

Bienayme,  be-An'1'ml',  (Pierre  Francois,)  a French 
naturalist,  became-" Bishop  of  Metz  in  1802.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton.  Died  in  1806. 

Bienne,  be-dn'nl',  [Lat.  Benena'tus,]  (Jean,)  a 
French  typographer,  published  several  fine  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Died  in  1588. 

Bienvenu,  be-lN'veh-nii',  (Jacques,)  a Genevese  litte- 
rateur and  satirist^" lived  about  1570. 

Bienville,  de,  deh  be-lN'vfel',  (Jean  Baptiste  Le- 
moine — leh-mwln',)  a French  captain,  born  in  Canada 
about  1680.  He  was  a brother  of  Lemoyne  d’Iberville, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  and  after  his  death  (1706)  be- 
came governor  of  the  French  colony  which  was  planted 
in  Louisiana.  He  founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
1718.  Died  in  France  about  1768. 

Bierbrauer,  beeR'bRow'er,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a Ger- 
man magistrate,  born  at  Hesse  in  1705 ; died  in  1760. 

Bierkander  or  Bjerkander,  be-SR'kln-der,  (Klau- 
Dius,)  a Swedish  savant,  bom  in  1735  ; died  in  1795. 

See  Oedma  n*n,  “ Amlnnelse-Tal  rifver  probsten  C.  Bjerkander, ”1798. 

Bierling,  beeR'ling,  (Conrad  Friedrich  Ernst,) 
son  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  in  1709,  was  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  at  Rinteln.  Died  in  1755. 

Bierling,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German  preacher 
and  theologian,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1676,  was  a friend 
and  correspondent  of  Leibnitz.  Died  in  1728. 

Biermann,  beeR'mln,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a German 
landscape-painter,  and  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  in  1803. 

Biermann,  (Martin,)  a German  physician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Helmstedt,  lived  about  1570-1600. 

Biernacki,  be-eit-nit'skee  or  bySR-nlt'skee,  (Alois 
Prosper,)  a Polish  nobleman,  distinguished  for  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  he  introduced  into  Poland,  born 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kalisch  in  1778;  died  in  1856. 

Biernatzki  beeR-nlts'kee,  (Johann  Christoph,)  a 
German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Elmshorn,  in  Hol- 
stein, in  1795,  published  “The  Hallig,  or  Shipwrecks 
in  an  Island  of  the  North  Sea,”  (1836,)  and  other  tales. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  C.  L.  BtERNATZKi,  “Biographie  von  J.  C.  Biernatzki,”  1852. 

Bierstadt,  beer'stat,  (Albert,)  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Dusseldorf,  in  Germany,  in  1828.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  New  England  when  he  was  about 
two  years  old.  In  1853  he  visited  Germany,  studied  for 
a time  at  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  and  executed  several 
views  of  German  scenery,  which  attracted  very  favourable 
notice.  Having  spent  a winter  in  Rome,  and  visited 
Switzerland,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1857. 
The  following  year  he  accompanied  General  Lander’s 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  spent 
several  months  in  making  sketches.  In  1863  he  pro- 
duced his  magnificent  “ View  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
— Lander’s  Peak.”  In  1873  he  travelled  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  painting  its  scenery. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  “ Sun- 
light and  Shadow,”  “ The  Storm  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,” and  “ The  Domes  of  the  Yo  Semite.” 
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Bieselinghen.  See  Biezelingen. 

Biesenthal,  bee'zen-tli',  (Johannes  Heinrich,)  a 
I lebrew  philologist,  a friend  of  the  celebrated  Neander, 
born  in  Posen  about  1800.  Though  born  of  Jewish 
parents,  he  early  embraced  Christianity.  He  published 
in  1840  a Hebrew-Latin  Lexicon,  and  in  1851  a valuable 
“ History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First  Three 
Centuries.” 

Biesmann,  bees'mln,  (Kaspar,)  a German  Jesuit  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1639.  He 
wrote  on  rhetoric  and  ethics. 

Biester,  bees't?r,  (Johann  Eric,)  a German  littera- 
teur and  journalist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1749.  In  1785  he 
founded,  conjointly  with  Gedike,  the  “ Berlin  Monthly 
Review,”  (“  Monatsschrift,”)  and  became  In  1784  libra- 
rian of  the  royal  library.  He  translated  from  the  French 
Barthelemy’s  “Travels  of  Anacharsis.”  Died  in  1816. 

Biet,  be-!',  (Antoine,)  a French  missionary  to  Ca- 
yenne, born  near  Senlis  about  1620. 

Biet,  (Claude,)  born  near  Verdun-sur-Sa6ne,  became 
first  apothecary  to  the  king.  Died  in  1728. 

Biet,  (Rene,)  a F’rench  antiquary,  wrote  a “Disserta- 
tion on  the  True  Epoch  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul,”  (1736.)  Died  in  1767. 

Biett,  be-6t',  (Laurent,)  bom  in  the  canton  of  Gri- 
sons,  became  physician  to  the  hospital  Saint-Louis, 
(Paris,)  into  which  he  introduced  important  improve- 
ments. Died  in  1840. 

Biever.  See  Beaver. 

Bievre,  de,  deh  be-SvR',  (Mar4chal,)  Marquis,  a 
French  litterateur  and  wit,  bom  in  1 747,  published  several 
dramas,  and  the  “Almanac  of  Puns,”  (“  Calembours.”) 
Died  in  1789. 

Biez,  du,  dii  be-i',  (Oudard,)  a French  marshal,  who 
served  against  the  English  in  1523,  and  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1528.  Died  in  1553. 

Biezelingen  or  Bieselinghen,  van,  vfn  bee'zeh- 
ling'en,  (Christian  Jan)  a Dutch  portrait-painter,  bom 
at  Delft  in  1558.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a portrait 
of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange.  Died  in  1600. 

Biffi,  btf'fee,  (Andrea,)  a Milanese  sculptor,  lived 
about  1600,  and  executed  works  for  the  Milan  cathedral 

Biffi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  litterateur  and  Latin  poet, 
bom  near  Milan  in  1464. 

Biffi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Milan,  flourished  about  1580. 

Bifield,  (Nicholas.)  See  Byfield. 

Bifrost,  bif'rost,  the  name  given  in  the  Norse  my- 
thology to  the  rainbow.  See  Heimdall. 

Bigari,  be-gl'ree,  (Vittorio,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Bologna  about  1692;  died  in  1776. 

Bigarre,  be'gt'rl',  (Auguste  Tulien,)  a French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Palais  in  1775  ; died  in  1838. 

Bigelot,  bizh'lo',  (Franqois  Emmanuel  Simeon.) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Nancy  in  1789;  died  in 
1820. 

Big'e-low,  (Erastus,)  born  at  West  Boylston,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1S14,  invented  a machine  for  weaving 
counterpanes,  which  was  a great  improvement  on  those 
previously  in  use. 

Bigelow,  (Jacob,)  M.D.,  LI-D.,  an  eminent  American 
physician,  born  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1787.  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1806.  He  was  for  manyvears  phy- 
sician to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospitaf,  and  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  of  clinical  medicine  in 
Harvard  University.  He  became  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  and  also  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  served  on 
the  committee  of  five  appointed  in  1820  to  form  the 
“American  Pharmacopoeia,”  and  for  ten  years  delivered 
lectures  at  Cambridge  on  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts.  As  the  founder  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
he  displayed  great  taste  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  design- 
ing the  gateway,  etc.  His  first  work,  entitled  “ Florida 
Bostonicnsis,”  appeared  in  1814,  (3d  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged, 1840;)  and  his  “American  Medical  Botany”  (3 
vols.  8vo)  in  1817-21.  He  has  also  published  a work 
entitled  “The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Connection 
with  the  Applications  of  Science,”  an  excellent  “Dis- 
course on  Self-Limited  Diseases,”  and  a kindred  'vork, 
entitled  “ Nature  in  Disease.” 
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Bigelow,  (John,)  an  American  author  and  journalist, 
born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1817.  From  1845 
to  1848  he  was  prison-inspector  at  Sing-Sing,  and  origin- 
ated some  important  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  that 
institution.  In  1850  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Biy- 
ant  as  Editor  of  the  New  York  “ Even  ng  Post.”  In  the 
same  year  he  visited  Jamaica,  and  published  after  his  re- 
turn an  excellent  work,  entitled  “ Jamaica  in  1850;  or  the 
Effects  of  Sixteen  Years  of  Fieedom  on  a Slave  Colony.” 
In  1861  Mr.  Bigelow  was  appointed  American  consul  at 
Paiis  ; on  the  death  of  Mr.  Day  ton,  in  December,  1864, 
he  became  cnargfi-d’affaires,  and  in  April,  1865,  min.ster 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France.  He  resigned  this 
position  in  December,  1866,  and  not  long  afterwards  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  several  years.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  State  ot  New  York,  but  he  has 
meddled  little  with  public  matters  since  1877.  Among 
his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  “ Tne  Wit  and 
Wisdom  of  the  H.iytians”  and  Molinos,  the  Quietist.” 

Bigelow,  (Timothy,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Worcestei,  Massachusetts,  in  1767.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ol  Massachusetts  for  eleven 
years.  Died  in  1821. 

Bigeon,  be'zhdN',  (Louis  Francois,)  a French  medi- 
cal" writer,  born  at  La  Villee  in  1773,  practised  at  Dinan 
about  forty  years.  Died  in  1848. 

Bigeot,  be'zho',  (Ci.audf.  Etienne,)  a French  diplo- 
matist in  the  service  of  Spain.  Died  in  1675. 

Biget.  See  Marthe. 

Bigg,  (William  Redmore,)  an  English  painter  of 
interiors  and  domestic  scenes.  Died  in  1828. 

Bigi,  bee'jee,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  flower-painter, 
worked  at  Verona  about  1680. 

Bigio,  bee'jo,  (Marcantonio  Francia,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  or  near  Florence  in  1445  ; died  in  1525. 

Big'land,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  York- 
shire, published  “ Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  A ncient 
and  Modern  History,”  and  a “ History  of  Spain,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  French.  Died  in  1832. 

Bigland,  (Ralph,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Westmoreland  in  1711,  was  appointed  Garter  king-at- 
arms  in  1780.  Died  in  1784. 

Biglia,  bil'yi,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  scholar,  wrote 
historical  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1435. 

Big'low,  (William,)  a New  England  teacher  and 
writer,  born  in  1773.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794, 
and  subsequently  became  principal  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  which  he  conducted  with  distinguished  success 
for  several  years.  Edward  Everett  was  among  his  pupils. 
He  prepared  several  text-books  for  his  school,  and  was  an 
active  contributor  to  the  periodical  press.  Died  in  1844. 

Bignan,  b6n'y5Nr,  (Anne,)  a French  poet  and  transla- 
tor of  the  classical  school,  born  at  Lyons  in  1 795,  produced 
good  poetical  versions  of  Homer’s  “Iliad”  (1830)  and 
“ Odyssey,”  (1840.)  He  obtained  four  prizes  of  the  French 
Academy  for  original  poems,  among  which  are  an  “ Epis- 
tle to  Cuvier,”  and  “Napoleon  in  Russia,”  (1844.)  Died 
in  November,  1861. 

Bigne,  de  la,  deh  It  bin,  (Gaces,  gis,)  a French  poet 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Normandy  about  1328,  was 
chaplain  successively  to  Philip  of  Valois,  John  II.,  and 
Charles  V.,  of  France. 

Bigne,  de  la,  (Marguerin,  mfRg'rJN',)  a French 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  born  at  Bernieres-le-Patry  about 
1546;  died  about  1590. 

Big'n^ll,  (Henry,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Oxford 
in  1 61 1 ; died  about  1660. 

Bignicourt,  de,  deh  bfen'ye'kooR',  (Simon,)  a French 
litterateur , born  at  Rheims  in  1709  ; died  in  1775. 

Bignon,  bin'yiN',  (Armand  Jerome,)  a French  jurist, 
nephew  of  Jean  Paul,  noticed  below,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  royal  librarian,  was  born  in  1711.  He  was  a member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. His  son  Jean  Frederic  also  became  royal  librarian. 
Died  in  1772. 

Bignon,  (Jean  Paul,)  grandson  of  Jerome,  noticed 
below,  born  in  Paris  in  1662,  was  appointed  preacher  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1718  became  royal  librarian.  He 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  a friend 
and  patron  of  Tournefort,  who  named  in  his  honour  the 
genus  Bignonia.  Died  in  1743. 
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Bignon,  (Jerome,)  a French  magistrate  and  scholar, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 589,  became  a page  and  companion  of 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  He  was  subse- 
quently councillor  of  state,  and  on  the  death  of  De  Thou 
succeeded  him  as  first  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  profound  learning,  and  pleaded 
many  important  causes  with  great  Mat.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a treatise  “ On  the  Grandeur  of  our 
Kings,  and  their  Sovereign  Power,”  (1615.)  Died  in  1656. 
According  to  Voltaire,  “ he  left  a great  name,  rather  than 
great  works.” 

See  PkRAU,  “Vie  de  Jerome  Bignon,”  1757. 

Bignon,  (Louis  Pierre  Edouard,)  an  able  French 
statesman  and  historian,  born  at  La  Meilleraye  in  1771. 
He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Baden  in  1809,  and 
soon  after  administrator-general  of  Austria.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  by  Napoleon,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  1817,  and  created  a peer  of  France  in  1837.  He 
was  the  author  of  a “ History  of  France  from  the  18th 
Brumaire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,”  (6  vols.,  1829-30,)  and 
a “ History  of  France  under  Napoleon  from  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  to  1812,”  (4  vols.,  1838,)  also  of  several  political 
treatises.  Napoleon  bequeathed  to  M.  Bignon  100,000 
francs,  and  charged  him  to  write  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy  from  1792  to  1815.  Died  in  Paris  in  1841. 

See  Mignet,  “Notice  sur  L.  P.  fi.  Bignon,”  1841. 

Bignoni,  de,  cli  bdm-yo'nee,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  monk 
and  eminent  preacher,  born  in  Venice  ; died  in  1660. 

Bignotti,  bin-yot'tee,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic and  litterateur , born  at  Vercelli  in  1764;  died  in 
1831. 

Bigoni,  be-go'nee,  (Ludovico,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Brescia  in  1712  ; died  in  1785. 

Bigonnet,  be'go'nV,  (Jean  Adrien,)  a French  revo- 
lutionist and  republican,  born  in  1755,  became  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1832. 

Bigot,  be'go',  (Emery,)  a French  scholar,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1626.  He  discovered  in  the  library  of  Florence 
the  Greek  text  of  the  “ Life  of  Saint  Chrysostom”  by 
Palladius,  which  he  published  in  1680.  Died  in  1689. 

Bigot,  (Guillaume,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Laval, 
in  Maine,  in  1502,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Tubingen.  He  published  a “ Prelude  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy,” (“Christianas  Philosophise  Praeludium,”  1549.) 

Bigot,  (Marie,)  a celebrated  pianist,  whose  original 
name  was  Ki£n£,  born  at  Colmar  in  1786.  She  was  in- 
structed in  music  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  by  whom 
her  performances  were  highly  commended.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  er.cyclopedique  de  la  France.” 

Bigot  de  Palaprat.  See  Palaprat. 

Bigot  de  Preameneu,  be'go'  deh  pRi'fm'nuh',  (F£- 
lix  Julien  Jean,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1747,  was  made  a count  of  the  empire  and  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1815  a 
peer  of  France.  He  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  a coadjutor  of  Portalis  and  others  in  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  code.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Noi'gakrde  de  Favet,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Bigot  de  Pre- 
ameneu.” 

Bigotier,  be'go'te-fi',  [ Lat.  Bigothe'rius,]  (Claude,) 
a Latin  poet,  born  at  Treffort,  in  La  Bresse,  about  1500, 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Lyons. 

Bigotiere,  de  la,  deh  It  be'go'te-aiR',  (Percham- 
bault,  pJk'shON'bo',)  a French  officer,  born  at  Rennes, 
served  in  the  royalist  army  in  La  Vendee.  Having  been 
made  prisoner  at  Mans,  he  was  shot  in  1794. 

Bigotiere,  de  la,  (Ren£  de  Perchambault,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Angers  about  1640,  wrote  a treat- 
ise “On  the  Common  Law  of  Brittany,”  and  other  legal 
works.  Died  in  1727. 

Bigs'by,  (Robert,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at 
Nottingham  about  1806.  He  published  “Poems  and 
Essays,”  “The  Antiquarian  Enthusiast,”  (3  vols.,  about 
1850,)  and  other  works. 

Bihffri  Lol,  bl-hU'ree  161,  a Hindoo  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Kabir. 

Biheron,  be'riN'  or  be'&'riN',  (Marie  Catherine,) 
aFrench  anatomist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1719-  She  was 
patronized  by  the  celebrated  physicians  Jussieu  and  Vil- 
loison  in  Paris,  and  by  Hunter  and  Hewson  in  London. 
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Her  anatomical  cabinet  was  bought  at  her  death  for  Cath- 
erine II.  of  Russia.  Died  in  1786. 

Sec  Chaudon  et  Delandinb,  “ Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Biogra- 
phique.” 

Bilain,  be'l&N',  (Antoine,)  a French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  near  Rheims ; died  in  1672. 

Bilderbeck,  de,  deh  bfel'dSR'bSk'  or  bil'dQr-bSk', 
(L.  F.,)  Baron,  a French  novelist  and  dramatist,  born 
at  Wisscmbourg,  in  Alsace,  lived  about  1800. 

Bilderbeck,  von,  fon  bil'der-bSk',  (Christoph  Lo- 
renz,) a German  jurist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1682. 

Bilderdijk  or  Bilderdyk,  pronounced  alike  bil'der- 
dlk',  (Willem,)  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  1756.  He  published  in  1777  “The  True  Love  of 
Fatherland,”  (“  De  ware  Liefde  van  het  Vaderland,”) 
and  in  1779  a successful  translation  of  the  “ Gidipus  Ty- 
a-annus”  of  Sophocles.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  by  King 
Louis  Bonaparte  to  instruct  him  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  afterwards  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Institute  then  recently  founded  at  Amsterdam.  Among 
the  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  may  be  named 
“Elius,”  (1778,)  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  (1799,)  “The 
Destruction  of  the  First  World,”  (“De  Ondergang  der 
eerste  Wereld,”  1817,  unfinished,)  “ Maladies  of  Literary 
Men,”  “ Rural  Life,”  (“  Buitenleven,”)  a free  translation 
of  some  of  Ossian’s  poems,  and  a number  of  tragedies. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  almost  every 
department  of  learning.  “ Willem  Bilderdijk,”  says  Bos- 
worth,  -“is  the  Samuel  Johnson  of  the  Dutch.  . . . He 
was  a giant  in  literature  and  intellectual  strength,  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Dutch  writers.”  Died  at  Haarlem  in 
1831. 

His  second  wife,  Katharina  Wilhelmina,  was  the 
author  of  the  tragedies  of  “ Elfrida”  and  “ Iphigenia,” 
and  translated  Southey’s  “ Roderick.”  Died  in  1830. 

See  Jan  van  Walre,  “Ter  Gedachtenis  van  W.  Bilderdijk,” 
1832 ; J.  13A  Costa,  “ Overzicht  van  het  Leven  en  de  Werken  van  W. 
Bilderdijk,”  1844;  Van  Kempen,  “ Histoire  Litteraire;”  Longfel- 
low, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “ Fraser’s  Magazine,”  vol.  1., 
1854;  Boswokth’s  “Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,”  preface,  pp.  cviii., 
cix. 

Bilderdyk.  See  Bilderdijk. 

Bilfinger,  bil'fing-er,  (Georg  Bernhard,)  a German 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Leibnitz,  born  at  Canstadt, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1693.  He  was  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Berlin.  He  wrote  a number  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  treatises  in  Latin.  He  obtained  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  the  weight  of  bodies.  Died  in 
1750. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon W.  G.  Tafinger,  “ Leichenrede  tiber  den  hoch  zu  be- 
trauemden  Todesfall  des  turn  seltenen  Exempel,”  etc.,  1750. 

Bilguer,  bM'gaiR',  (Jean  Ulric,)  a distinguished 
Swiss  surgeon  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Coire  in  1 720, 
became  surgeon-general  of  the  Prussian  army  about  1759, 
and  received  a title  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. His  Latin  treatise  on  the  management  of  gunshot 
wounds  (1761)  has  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
and  English.  Died  in  1796. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicate.” 

Bilguer,  von,  fon  btl'gaiR',  (Paul  Rudolf,)  a famous 
German  chess-player,  born  in  1809.  He  died  in  1840, 
leaving  a “Manual  of  Chess-Playing,”  which  was  com- 
pleted and  published  in  1843  by  Heydebrand. 

Billion,  be'ldiN',  (Jean  Joseph  Fr6d£ric,)  a French 
writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Avignon  in  1759; 
died  in  1834. 

Bilhuber,  bil'hoo'ber,  (Joseph  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  born  at  Aurich  in  1758;  died  in  1793. 

Bilintani,  be-16n-t,Vnee,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice,  lived  about  1530. 

Biliotti,  be-le-ot'tee,  (Ivo,)  an  Italian  soldier,  who 
lived  about  1530,  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  de- 
fence of  Florence  against  the  forces  of  Charles  V. 

Bilistein,  de,  deh  bc'le'stiN',  (Charles  LUoroi.n 
Andreu,)  Baron,  a French  writer,  born  in  Lorraine  in 
1724,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Navigation  of  Lor- 
raine,” and  other  works. 

Biliverti,  bc-lc-vgu'tce,  (Giovanni,)  a skilful  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1576,  was  a pupil  of  Cigoli.  Among 
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his  master-pieces  are  a “ Holy  Family,”  and  the  “Chas- 
tity of  Joseph.”  Died  in  1644. 

Sec  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.’ 

Bill,  (Robert,)  an  English  mechanician,  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  efforts  to  introduce  the  use  of  gas  into 
England,  was  born  in  1754;  died  in  1827. 

Billard,  be'yfK',  (Charles  Michel,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  near  Angers  in  1800,  translated  from  the 
English  Thomson’s  “ Elements  of  Chemistry.”  Among 
his  works  is  a “Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infants,” 
(1828.)  Died  in  1832. 

Billard,  (Claude,)  a French  poet  and  dramatist,  was 
counsellor  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Valois.  Died  in  1618. 

Billard,  (Etienne,)  a French  comic  writer,  born  at 
Nancy;  died  in  1785. 

Billard,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1726;  died  in  1790. 

Billard,  (Pif.rrk,)  a French  theologian,  born  in  the 
department  of  Maine  in  1653,  wrote  against  the  Jesuits 
a work  entitled  “The  Beast  with  Seven  Heads,”  (1693.) 
Died  in  1726. 

Billaud-Varenne,  (or  -Varennes,)  be'yo'  vt'r£-n', 
(Jacques  Nicolas,)  a French  Jacobin,  born  at  La  Ro- 
chelle in  1 756.  As  a member  of  the  National  Convention 
in  1792,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  ministers,  and  in  various  ways  distinguished  himself 
by  the  violence  of  his  measures.  He  was  subsequently 
made  president  of  the  Convention,  and  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  exiled  to  Cayenne, 
in  company  with  Collot  d’Herbois,  in  1795,  ar>d  after- 
wards went  to  Hayti,  where  he  died  in  1819. 

See  “ Miimoires  de  Billaud-Varennes,”  2 vols.,  1821;  Thiers, 
“ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.” 

Billault,  be'yo',  (Auguste  Adolphe  Marie.)  a 
French  jurist  and  politician,  born  at  Vannes  in  1805. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1837,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a legislator.  In  1848  he  was  a 
republican  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Hav- 
ing given  his  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  legislative  body  in  1851.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior  from  July,  1854,  to  1858,  and 
succeeded  Walewski  as  minister  of  state  in  June,  1863. 
Died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Billaut,  (Adam.)  See  Adam-Billaut. 

Bille,  bil'leh,  (Steen  Andersen,)  a Danish  admiral, 
born  in  Funen  in  1751,  took  part  in  the  blockade  of 
Tunis,  (1796,)  and  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  (1801.) 
Died  in  1833. 

Bille,  (Steen  Andersen,)  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Copenhagen  in  1797,  served  in  the  French  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1823.  He  was  made  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark minister  of  the  marine,  and  rear-admiral,  in  1S52. 
He  commanded  a scientific  expedition  around  the  worid 
in  1845-47,  and  published  a narrative  of  the  same,  (3 
vols.,  1849-51.) 

Billeberg,  bil'leh-b^Rc/,  (Johan,)  a Swedish  savant, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Upsal.  Died  in  1717. 

Billecocq,  be'ye-kok,  (J  ean  Baptiste  Louis  Joseph,) 
an  eminent  French  advocate  and  litterateur,  born  in  Paris 
in  1765  ; died  in  1S29. 

See  Dupin,  “Notice  sur  Billecocq.” 

Billemaz,  btl'mit'  or  be'ye-mS',  (Franqois  B.,)  a 
French  Jacobin,  born  at  Belley  about  1750,  was  executed 
in  1 793  on  a charge  of  being  an  agent  of  the  Girondists. 

Bilierbek,  voia,fon  bil'ler-bik,  (Constantine,)  bom 
at  Janikow  in  1713,  served  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
principal  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  and  chevalier  of  the  Black  Eagle 
in  17S4.  Died  in  1785. 

Billerey,  btl'rV  or  bc'ye-rj',  (Claude  Nicolas,)  a 
French  physician,  born  about  1667  at  Besan9on,  where 
he  was  professor  of  medicine.  Died  in  1759. 

Billet,  be'yY,  (Pierre,)  a French  scholar  and  Latin 
poet,  born  in  1656,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col- 
lege du  Plessis.  Died  in  1719. 

Billi,  (Jacques.)  See  Billy. 

Billican,  bil'le-kJn',  (Theobald,)  also  called  Ger- 
lacll,  a German  reformer,  born  at  Billigheim,  was  con- 
verted by  Luther  about  151S.  He  preached  at  Nord 
lingen,  and  lectured  on  law  at  Heidelberg.  Died  in  1 554- 

Billich,  bil'liK,  [Lat.  Billich'ius,]  (Anton  Gun- 
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ther,)  a German  physician  and  chemist,  wrote  a treatise 
“ On  the  Three  Chemical  Principles,”  in  Latin. 

Billing,  be'ydN',  (Sigismond,)  a French  officer,  born 
at  Colmar  in  1773.  He  was  commandant  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  during  the  Plundred  Days,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  staff  by  La  Fayette  in  1830.  Died  in 
1832. 

Billings,  (Joseph,)  an  English  navigator,  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  out  in  1 787  by  Catherine  II.  of  Rus- 
sia, and  discovered  some  islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

See  “ Decouvertes  des  Russes  dans  le  Nord.” 

Billings,  (William,)  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  musical  composer,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1 746. 
He  introduced  a new  style  of  church  music,  which  ob- 
tained great  popularity  in  New  England.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Adams.  Died  in  1800. 

Bil'lings-ley,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, translated  Euclid’s  “ Elements  of  Geometry”  into 
English,  with  notes  by  Whitehead.  Died  in  1606. 

Billing-ton,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weichsel — tvlx'sel,) 
a celebrated  English  vocalist,  of  German  extraction,  born 
in  London  in  1770.  She  was  married  when  very  young 
to  Mr.  Billington,  a musician  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
with  whom  she  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
She  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  is 
said  to  have  realized  ,£10,000  in  one  year.  Died  in  1818. 

Billot,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  general,  bom  at 
Cbaumeil  in  1828.  He  served  with  distinction  m Algeria 
and  Mexico,  and  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  commanded 
at  Baune-la-RoUande.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a life 
senator,  and  in  the  De  Freycinet  cabinet  of  1882  he  was 
minister  ol  war. 

Billouet,  (Philippe,)  a French  Hebraist,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1684;  died  at  Orleans  in  1720. 

Billuart,  (Charles  Rene,)  a French  theologian, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Douay’ 
born  in  1685  ; died  in  1757. 

Billy,  de,  deh  be'ye',  (Jacques,)  a French  scholar, 
bom  at  Guise  in  1535,  translated  into  Latin  the  works 
of  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and 
John  of  Damascus.  Died  in  1581. 

Billy,  de,  (Jacques,)  a French  mathematician  and  sci- 
entific writer,  born  atCompiegne  in  1602;  died  in  1679. 

Billy,  de,  (Nicolas  Antoine,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  writer,  bom  at  Vesoul  in  1753  ; died  in  1825. 

Bi'lon  or  Pi'lon,  an  Armenian  historian,  born  in 
643  A.D.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Ar- 
menia,” and  translated  into  Armenian  the  “ Ecclesiastical 
History”  of  Socrates.  Died  in  71 1. 

Bilon,  be'lbN',  (Franqois  Marie  Hippolytf.,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1780,  was  a pupil 
of  Bichat.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  medicales.”  Died  in  1824. 

Bilotta,  be-lot'ti,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  jurist, 
wrote  some  legal  works.  Died  in  1636. 

Bilotta,  (Giovanni  Camillo,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  1557  ; died  in  1588. 

Bilotta,  (Ottavio,)  son  of  Giambattista,  noticed  above, 
was  a jurist  at  Naples.  Died  about  1650. 

Bilotta,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  legal  writer. 
Died  in  1581. 

Bils,  van,  vSn  bils,  [Lat.  Bil'sius,]  (Lodewijk,)  a 
Dutch  anatomist,  who  lived  about  1670-90,  pretended 
to  have  a secret  process  by  which  he  could  preserve 
bodies  from  decomposition. 

Bil'son,  (Thomas,)  a learned  English  prelate,  born 
at  Winchester  in  1536,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1596,  and  of  Winchester  in  1597.  He  published  “The 
Perpetual  Government  of  Christ’s  Church,”  “The  True 
Difference  between  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian 
Rebellion,”  (1595,)  and  “The  Survey  of  Christ’s  Suffer- 
ings Jor  Man’s  Redemption,  etc.,”  (1604.)  Died  in  1616. 

Bimard.  See  La  Bastie. 

Bimbi,  bim'bee, (Bartolommeo,)  a Florentine  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  in  1648  ; died  in  1725. 

Bimet,  be'mi',  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Avignon  in  1687;  died  in  1760. 

Binasco,  be-nis'ko,  or  Binaschi,  be-nSs'kee,  (Fr- 
lippo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Binasco,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan  ; died  in  1576. 

Binchois,  biN'shwi',  (Gilles,)  a musician,  who  lived 


about  1400-20,  made  improvements  in  harmony  and  the 
notation  of  music. 

See  f'liTis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Binck.  See  Bink. 

Binder,  bin'der,  (Wilhelm  Christian,)  a German 
writer,  born  at  Weinsberg  in  1810.  In  1846  he  became 
editor  of  the  “ Encyclopasdia  for  Catholic  Germany.” 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ The  German 
Horace,”  (3d  edition,  1841,)  and  “Prince  Metternich 
and  his  Times,”  (3d  edition,  1845.) 

Bineau,  be'no  , (Amand,)  a French  chemist,  born 
about  1810,  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons.  He 
collected  and  published  in  1837  a series  of  lectures  on 
chemical  philosophy,  by  Thenard. 

Bineau,  (Jean  Martial,)  a French  engineer  and 
financier,  born  at  Gennes,  in  Maine  et-Loire,  in  1805.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  April,  1849, 
and  was  minister  of  public  works  from  October  of  that 
year  to  January,  1851.  He  became  minister  of  finance 
in  January,  1852.  Died  in  September,  1855. 

Binet,  be'nY,  (Claude,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Beau- 
vais, was  a friend  of  Ronsard,  who  intrusted  to  him  the 
publication  of  his  works. 

Binet,  (Etienne,)  a French  Jesuit,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1569,  is  satirized  in  Pascal’s  “Provincial  Letters.”  Died 
in  1639. 

Binet,  (Etienne,)  a French  surgeon,  practised  in  the 
army,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1627  or 
1628. 

Binet,  (Franqois  Isidore,)  a French  preacher  and 
Capuchin  monk,  born  at  Niort  in  1720. 

Binet,  (Jacques  Philippe  Marie,)  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Rennes  in  1786. 
He  succeeded  Delambre  in  1823  as  professor  of  astron- 
omy in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1843  replaced 
Lacroix  in  the  department  ( section ) of  geometry  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  a number  of  valuable 
treatises  on  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  among 
which  is  a “ Memoir  on  the  Composition  of  Forces  and 
the  Composition  of  Momenta,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1856. 

See  QiHrard,  “La  France  Lltleraire,”  (Supplement.) 

Billet,  (RenIi,)  a French  litterateur,  born  near  Beau- 
vais in  1 729.  He  published  a “ Plistory  of  the  Decline 
of  Morals  among  the  Romans,”  (1795,)  and  a good  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Boulard,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  R.  Binet,”  1817. 

Bing.  See  Beer-Bing. 

Bingham,  bing'am,  (George,)  an  English  divine,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1713,  wrote  a “ Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,”  (1774,)  “Es- 
say on  the  Millennium,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1800. 

Bingham,  (Sir  George  Ridout,)  an  English  major- 
general,  born  in  1777,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
was  subsequently  charged  to  convey  Napoleon  to  Saint 
Helena.  Died  in  1833. 

Bing'ham,  (John  A.,)  an  American  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1815.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  was  elected  a member  of  Congress, 
in  1854,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  twenty-first  district  of 
Ohio.  He  was  re-elected  at  five  subsequent  elections, 
and  acquired  distinction  as  a debater.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1868,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Mr.  Bingham 
were  appointed  a committee  to  impeach  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  managers  who  con- 
ducted the  impeachment  in  April,  1868,  and  was  re- 
elected to  Congress  in  October  of  that  year. 

Bingham,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
divine,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1668.  He  published,  in 
1722,  “Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,”  (“Origines 
Ecclesiastics:,”  10  vols.,)  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  of  the  kind.  Died  in  1723.  His  son  Joseph 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  “Story  of  the  Theban  War,” 
published  after  his  death. 

See  Richard  Bingham,  “Life  of  Joseph  Bingham,”  1829. 

Bingham,  (Peregrine,)  an  English  writer  on  law, 
born  about  1788.  He  published  several  legal  treatises, 
(1820-40,)  and  “Reports  in  the  Common  Pleas,”  (1822- 
34.)  Died  in  1864. 

Bingham,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  general,  who  had 
a high  command  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  served 
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with  distinction  against  the  Irish  insurgents  about  1 586— 
92.  Me  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Lucan. 

Bingham,  (William,)  an  American  Senator,  born  in 
1752.  He  married  Miss  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 
lie  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1795  to  1801.  Died  at  Bath,  England,  in  1804. 
llis  daughter  was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Baring’s  son. 

Bingham.  See  Lucan,  Earl  of. 

Bing'ley,  a celebrated  actor,  of  English  extraction, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1755  ; died  in  1818. 

Bingley,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  “Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds,”  (1819,) 
“The  Economy  of  a Christian  Life,”  “Animal  Biog- 
raphy,” and  “ Useful  Knowledge,”  (3  vols.  8vo,  1816.) 
Died  in  1823. 

Bini,  bee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  writer  and  repub- 
lican, born  at  Leghorn  in  1806,  was  a friend  of  Mazzini 
and  devoted  to  his  political  principles.  Died  in  1842. 

Bini,  bee'nee,  [Lat.  Bin'ius,]  (Severin,)  a German 
ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne,  was 
born  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Died  in  1641. 

Bink  or  Binck,  blnk,  (Jakob,)  a celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Cologne  about  1500,  is  supposed  to 
have  studied  under  Albert  Diirer.  He  became  portrait- 
painter  to  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  Died  about  1560. 

Biukes,  binks,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  mariner,  who  in  1676 
defended  the  island  of  Tobago  for  a time  against  Admiral 
D’Estrees.  He  perished  by  an  explosion  the  same  year. 

Bin'ney,  (Amos,)  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  born 
in  Boston  in  1803,  was  noted  as  a patron  of  art  and 
science.  He  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  ex- 
pended liberally  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  art.  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  his 
works  is  “Terrestrial  and  Air-Breathing  Mollusks  of  the 
United  States,”  illustrated  by  beautiful  engravings,  (3 
vols.,  1851.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1847. 

See  a notice  of  A.  Binney,  prefixed  to  the  above  work,  by  A.  A. 
Goui.d,  who  edited  the  same. 

Binney,  (Horace,)  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  that  city  in  1780.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1797, 
dividing  the  first  honours  with  his  classmate,  the  late 
Judge  White,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  is  now  (1869) 
the  only  surviving  member  of  his  class.  He  studied  law 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  office  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  iSco.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  his  profession,  and  in  a few  years  stood 
at  its  head  with  John  Sergeant,  Charles  Chauncey,  and 
other  eminent  lawyers.  He  took  a leading  part  in  the 
most  important  cases  in  the  higher  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  frequently  called  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  once  he  had  tendered  to 
Iiim  high  judicial  positions,  which  he  declined.  Towards 
the  close  of  President  Jackson’s  first  administration  Mr. 
Binney  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  his  ability  and 
eloquence  soon  gave  him  a commanding  position.  He 
appeared  in  court  for  the  last  time  in  1843,  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Vidal  versus  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  This  argument,  which  was  exhaustive 
and  is  regarded  as  unanswerable,  is  often  cited  as  autho- 
rity, by  the  bench  and  bar  throughout  the  United  States, 
on  questions  involving  the  law  of  charitable  uses,  and  it 
has  been  referred  to  in  England  by  eminent  jurists  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  Mr.  Binney’s  last 
appearance  before  his  legal  brethren  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Honourable  John  Ser- 
geant ; and  in  delineating  the  character  of  that  distin- 
guished man  he  spoke  with  eloquence  and  touching 
pathos.*  His  great  and  varied  learning,  his  large  expe- 
rience and  profound  judgment  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  his  profession,  joined  to  his  consistent  and  upright 
character,  have  given  Mr.  Binney  a position  of  authority 
and  influence  to  which  few  men  have  attained.  Among 
his  most  important  writings  we  may  mention  “An  In- 
quiry into  the  Formation  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Ad- 
dress,” (1859,)  and  his  Eulogiums  on  Chief-Justice 

* His  remarks  on  that  occasion  are  to  be  found  in  “ Wallace’s  Cir- 
cuit Court  Reports,”  vol.  ii. 


Tilghman  (1827)  and  on  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  (1836.) 
His  argument  in  the  Vidal  case,  before  referred  to,  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  (1  vol.  8vo.)  Binney’s 
“ Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” in  six  volumes,  are  esteemed  models  of  their  kind. 
He  died  in  1872, 

Bin'ney,  (Thomas,)  an  eloquent  English  noncon- 
formist minister,  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  about 
1800.  He  settled  m London  about  1830,  ana  preached 
many  years  in  the  Weigb-Hou»e  Chapel.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ The  Closet  and  the  Church,”  “ The  Practical 
Power  ol  Fanh,”  and  “I,  11  pw»»,o.e  to  make  the  Best 
of  both  W..r.ds?”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1874. 

Bin'ning,  (Hugh,)  a Scottish  Presbyterian  minister, 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  1627,  became  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Glasgow.  Died  in  1654. 

See  Chambers,  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Binninger,  bin'ning-er,  (Jean  Nicolas,)  born  at 
Montbelliard  in  1628,  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Wurtembcrg. 

Binos,  de,  deh  be'nos',  L’Abb t,  a French  traveller, 
born  in  1730,  published  in  1786  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Died  in  1803. 

Binterim,  bin'ter-im,  (Anton  Joseph,)  a German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1779,  pub- 
lished “Memorable  Things  ( Denkwiirdigkeiten ) respect- 
ing the  Catholic  Church,”  (7  vols.,  1825-32,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1855. 

Bintinaye,  de  la,  deh  It  bix'te'n.Y,  (Agathon  Ma- 
rie Rene,)  a French  naval  officer,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1758  ; died  in  1792. 

Bioern.  See  Biorn. 

Biolco.  See  Beolco. 

Bi'011,  [Biwv,]  a Greek  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  lived  probably  in  the  first  century  B.c. 

Bion  of  Abde'ra,  a Greek  mathematician,  who  lived  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  B.c. 

Bion  of  Borysthenes,  a philosopher,  who  lived  abi  >ut 
2S0  B.c.  After  professing  nearly  all  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophy in  turn,  he  embraced  that  of  the  Peripatetics. 

Bion  [Gr.  Biui']  of  Smyrna,  a celebrated  bucolic  pe  el, 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  II.  of 
Egypt.  He  was  a contemporary  and  friend  of  Moschus, 
who  composed  an  elegy  in  his  honour.  His  style  is 
elegant,  and  his  versification  harmonious.  His  principal 
extant  poem  is  a lament  for  Adonis.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  by  poison. 

Bion,  be'oN',  (Jean,)  a French  priest,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1668,  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  and  subsequently 
took  charge  of  an  English  congregation  in  Holland.  He 
wrote  a “ Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  Galleys  of  France,”  (1708.) 

Bion,  (Jean  Marie,)  a French  jurist,  and  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  (1792,)  voted  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  king.  He  became  secretary  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  about  1795. 

Bion,  (Nicolas,)  a French  engineer  and  mechanician, 
born  in  1652.  He  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  the  Construction, 
etc.  of  Mathematical  Instruments,”  etc  Died  in  1733. 

Biondi,  be-on'dee,  (Angelica  Lucia,)  an  Italian 
poetess,  daughter  of  the  architect  Zucchi,  was  born  in 
Piedmont  in  1771  ; died  in  1S05. 

Biondi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Italian  litter  at  cut 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Dalmatia  in  1572.  Having  been 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  James  I.  of  England, 
he  was  employed  by  that  sovereign  in  several  embassies. 
Me  wrote,  in  Italian,  a “ History  of  the  Civil  War  between 
the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,”  (1637.)  Died  in  1644. 

See  N I c it  HON,  “ Mdmoircs.” 

Biondo,  be-on'do,  [I at.  Blon'dus,]  (Michaf.i.  An- 
gelo,) an  Italian  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
Venice  in  1497  ; died  about  1560. 

Biondo  Flavio.  See  Flavio. 

Biorn,  Bioern,  or  Bjorn,  be-oKN',  I.,  King  of  Sweden 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  surnamed  Ironsides. 

Biorn  III.  reigned  in  the  ninth  century.  He  favoured 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sweden. 

Biorn  or  Bjorn,  bc-oRn'  or  bybrn,  sometimes  writ- 
ten Beorn,  a historian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
in  Iceland,  was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  discoveries 
in  Greenland,  “ Dc  Novitiis  Grccnlandorum  Indiciis.” 
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Biot,  be'i/,  (Edouard  Constant,)  a French  Orien- 
talist, son  of  Jean  Baptiste,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1803.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  translated  several  works  from  the 
Chinese,  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Journal  Asia- 
tique.”  Died  in  1850. 

Biot,  beV  or  be'ot',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a celebrated 
French  astronomer,  optician,  and  natural  philosopher, 
born  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  April,  1774.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  Louis-le-Grand  and  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
College  of  France  in  1800.  Having  written  some  mathe- 
matical essays,  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1803,  and’  accompanied  Gay-Lussac  in  his  ascension 
by  a balloon  in  1804.  His  “Analytic  Treatise  on  Curves 
and  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree”  (1802)  was  highly 
esteemed  and  often  reprinted.  In  1805  he  published  an 
“Elementary  Treatise  on  Physical  Astronomy,”  (3d  edi- 
tion, 6 vols.,  1850.)  He  was  appointed  a member  of  the  bu- 
reau of  longitudes,  and  in  1806  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  conjunction  with  Arago,  in  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  physical  astronomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
in  1809.  Biot  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Sociey 
of  London  about  1815.  He  was  sent  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  in  1817,  to  perform  a geodesic  operation.  His 
“ Treatise  on  Experimental  Physics  and  Mathematics” 
(4  vols.,  1816)  is  called  one  of  the  best  on  that  subject. 
In  1S21  he  published  “ Geodesical,  Astronomical,  and 
Physical  Observations  made  in  Spain,  France,  England, 
and  Scotland,  to  determine  the  Variation  of  Gravity,  etc.” 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  “Journal  des  Sa- 
vants” and  the  “Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.” 
For  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  he  wrote  many  able 
notices  of  scientific  men,  among  whom  were  Descartes, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  Galileo.  In  his  “ Memoir  on  Circular 
Polarization  and  its  Application  to  Organic  Chemistry” 
(read  in  1833)  he  announced  a new  discovery,  which  has 
been  applied  with  success  in  testing  the  quality  of  sugar. 
He  received  in  1840  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  researches  in  the  circular  po- 
larization of  light.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1856,  in  consideration  of  the  beauty  and 
eloquence  of  his  writings,  among  which  we  should  notice 
his  “ Researches  on  Ancient  Astronomy.”  He  married 
in  early  life  a daughter  of  Professor  Brisson.  Died  in 
1862,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

See  Le  Bas,  “Dictionnaire  enevdopedique  de  la  France  “ Nou- 
vclle  Biographie  Cenerale “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  July,  1818. 

Birago,  be-r&'go,  (Carlo,)  Baron  of,  a distinguished 
military  engineer,  born  near  Milan  in  1792,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  system  of  bridges  called  by  his  name.  Died 
in  1845. 

Birago,  (Francesco,)  an  accomplished  Italian  gentle- 
man and  writer,  born  at  Milan  in  1562.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  scienza  cavalleresca,  i.c.  the  laws  of  honour 
and  chivalry,  on  which  he  wrote  several  works  of  much 
merit.  He  was  appealed  to  as  an  oracle  or  arbiter  on 
questions  of  chivalry.  Died  about  1640. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Cenerale.” 

Birago,  (Jacopo,)  sometimes  called  Lapo  orLampo, 
an  Italian  scholar  and  Hellenist,  born  in  Tuscany  about 
1420.  He  became  professor  of  literature  and  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  and  translated  Plutarch’s  “ Lives”  into  Latin. 

Birago  Avogadro,  be-rd'go  d-vo-gH'dRo,  (Giambat- 
tista,) an  Italian  historian  and  jurist,  wrote  an  “ African 
History,”  (1650,)  which  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Birague,  be-rH'gi,  (Clemente,)  a Spanish  artist,  born 
about  1560,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  engrav- 
ing on  diamonds.  Among  his  works  of  this  kind  is  a 
portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II. 

Birague,  de,  deh  bc'rig',  (Flaminio,)  a French  poet, 
nephew  of  Rene,  noticed  below,  lived  about  1570. 

Birague,  de,  (Ren£,)  a statesman  and  cardinal  under 
Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1510. 
He  became  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1570,  and  on  the  death 
of  L’Hopital  obtained  the  title  of  chancellor.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Died  in  1583. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Tcmporis;”  Mokeri,  “Diction- 
naire  Historique.,, 


Birch,  (Johann  Georg,)  a Danish  author,  born  in 
1730,  lived  at  Seeland  ; died  in  1795. 

Birch,  (Peter,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  1652. 

Birch,  (Samuel,)  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1813.  He  has  written  on  Gieelc  and  Roman 
antiquities  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  presided 
over  the  Orientalists’  Congress  in  London  in  1874,  and 
was  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1876. 

Birch,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  an  English  historian  and 
biographer,  born  in  London  in  1705.  He  was  originally 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  he  subsequently 
entered  into  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  be- 
came a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  and  one  of 
its  secretaries  in  1752.  He  published,  in  1741,  his  “Gene- 
ral Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,”  (10  vols.,)  being 
a translation  of  Bayle’s  work,  with  great  additions.  He 
also  wrote  a “ Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,”  “ Life  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  of  James  I.,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1766. 

Birch'ing-ton,  written  also Brychington, (Stephen, ) 
an  English  monk  and  chronicler,  wrote  a “ History  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  down  to  1368,”  published 
in  Wharton’s  “Anglia  Sacra.” 

Birch-Ffeiffer,  bSSRK'pfl'fer,  (Charlotte,)  a popu- 
lar German  actress  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1800,  was  the  author  of  “The  Favourites,”  (“Die 
Giinstlinge,”)  “ Hinko,”  and  other  plays.  Died  in  De- 
cember, 1868. 

Birck'beck,  (Simon,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Westmoreland  in  1584,  published  a work  entitled  “The 
Protestant’s  Evidence.” 

Birckner,  bSSRk'ner,  (Michael  Gottlieb,)  a Danish 
author,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1756,  was  vicar  at  Kor- 
soer.  He  gained  a high  reputation  by  his  writings,  among 
which  is  a “Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,”  (1797.) 
Died  in  1798. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1707,  and  a German  translation  of  the 
same,  1812;  also  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Bird,  (Charles  Smith,)  an  English  theologian  and 
controversialist,  born  about  1795  ; died  in  1862. 

Bird,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  English  painter  of  rural 
and  domestic  scenes,  born  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772. 
His  pictures  of  the  “Choristers  Rehearsing,”  “Good 
News,”  and  “The  Will,”  established  his  reputation,  and 
caused  him  to  be  elected  an  academician.  He  was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  about  1813. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  name  “The  Surrender 
of  Calais,”  “ The  Field  of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the 
Battle,”  “ The  Gipsy  Boy,”  “The  Country  Auction,”  and 
“The  Death  of  Eli.”  For  the  last-named  picture  he 
obtained  from  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  guineas.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Cunningham,  “ Lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.” 

Bird,  (Francis,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  London 
in  1667.  Among  his  works  are  Dr.  Busby’s  monument, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
Died  in  1731. 

Bird,  (Golding,)  an  English  medical  writer,  born  in 
1815,  practised  in  London  with  success.  He  contributed 
many  treatises  to  medical  periodicals,  and  published 
“ Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (2d  edition,  1843.) 
Died  in  1854. 

Bird,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician  and  instrument- 
maker,  published  a work  entitled  “Method  of  Dividing 
Astronomical  Instruments.”  Died  in  1776. 

Bird,  (Robert  Montgomery,)  M.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  1803.  lie 
began  to  practise  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  produced 
successful  tragedies,  entitled  “ The  Gladiator”  and  “ Ora- 
loosa.”  In  1834  he  published  “Calavar,  a Romance  of 
Mexico.”  Among  his  other  works  are  “The  Infidel,”  a 
novel,  (1835,)  and  “The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day,” 
(1839.)  He  became  in  1847  joint  editor  ar|d  proprietor 
of  the  “North  American  and  United  States  Gazette,” 
published  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  versatility,  and  practical  ability.  Died  in  1854. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Prose  Writers  of  America." 

Birde  or  Byrd,  bird,  (William,)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish composer  of  church  music,  born  about  1540.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Thomas  Tallis,  and  became,  conjointly 
with  him,  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 575-  Among 
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his  best  productions  are  his  “Sacred  Songs,”  and  his 
magnificent  canon  entitled  “ Non  Nobis,  Domine,”  which 
is  still  popular.  Died  in  1623. 

See  Burney,  “General  History  of  Music." 

Bire,  be'ri',  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  lived  about  1 580. 

Biren,  bee'ren,  Biron,  bee'ron,  or  Bureii,  boo'ryn, 
(Ernest  John,)  Duke  of  Courland,  born  in  1690.  lie 
was  patronized  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland,  who,  on 
becoming  Empress  of  Russia,  made  him  governor  and 
duke  of  Courland.  He  was  made  regent  by  the  empress 
at  her  death,  but,  having  formed  a scheme  to  marry  his 
son  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia. 
He  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Peter  III.  Died  in  1 772- 

See  Ruehl,  “Gescliichte  E.  J.  von  Biron,”  2 vols.,  1764  ; Hem- 
pel,  “ Leben  des  Herzogs  E.  J.  von  Curland,”  1772;  Kara  MSI  n', 
“ Histoire  de  la  Russie.” 

Birger,  bStR'ger,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  1281,  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  died  in  Denmark  in  1321. 

Birger  de  Bielbo,  (Bjelbo,)  beeK'ger  di  be  el'bo, 
Duke  of  Gothia,  bom  about  1210,  was  a brother-in-law 
of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  on  whose  death  he  became 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  He  founded  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm, and  introduced  numerous  reforms  into  the  gov- 
ernment. Died  in  1266. 

SeeSiLFVERSTOLPE,  “Areminneofver  Birgerjarl  till  Bjallbo,”  17S7. 

Biringuccio,  be-r&n-goot'cho,  (Vanucci,)  an  Italian 
mathematician,  lived  about  1520.  He  wrote  a work  on 
pyrotechny. 

Birk'beck,  (George,)  an  English  physician  and  edu- 
cational reformer,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1776.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Sidney  Smith.  He  became 
soon  after  professor  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  at 
Glasgow.  From  1801  to  1804  he  gave  a gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  to  the  mechanics  of  that  city,  which  were 
numerously  attended.  In  1823  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution  was  founded,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  elected 
its  president.  Died  in  1841. 

Birkenhead,  or  Berk’enhead,  (Sir  John,)  an  Eng- 
lish journalist,  bom  in  Cheshire  abuut  1615.  In  164211c 
became  editor  of  “The  Court  Mercury,”  or  “ Mercurius 
Aulicus,”  a royalist  journal.  Alter  tne  restoration  he 
became  a member  of  Parliament  for  Wilton,  and  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1679. 

Birk  head,  [Lat.  Birchea'dus,]  (Henry,)  an  Eng- 
lish writer  and  Latin  poet,  bom  in  London  in  1617. 

/ Birks,  (Thomas  RawIson,)  an  English  writer,  bon 
in  1810.  He  was  elected  Knightsbridge  professor  o 
Moial  Theology  at  Cammidge  in  1872.  Died  in  1885 

Birnbaum,  (Johann  Michael  F ranz,)  a German 
litterateur,  bom  at  Bamberg  in  1790,  became  professor 
of  law  and  chancellor  of  the  university  at  Giessen,  (1848.) 

Bir'ney,  (David  Bell,)  an  American  general,  son 
James  G.  Birney,  noticed  below,  bom  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, in  1825.  He  was  a lawyer  before  the  rebellion,  and 
resided  in  Philadelphia.  About  the  end  of  1861  he  was 
appointed  a brigadier-general.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862,  and  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  May,  1863.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  commanded  a division  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  and  in  several  battles  between 
Grant  and  Lee  in  1864.  In  July  of  that  year  he  obtained 
command  of  the  tenth  army  corps.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, October,  1864. 

See  Tenney,  “Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion.” 

Birney,  (James  G.,)  a distinguished  opponent  of  sla- 
very, born  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1792  or  1793.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
About  1834  he  began  to  advocate  publicly  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  liberated  twenty  or  more 
which  he  owned,  thus  sacrificing  property  valued  at  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  He  founded  an  anti -slavery  paper, 
called  “The  Philanthropist,”  at  Cincinnati,  in  1S34  or 
1835.  His  office  was  attacked  by  a mob,  which  threw  his 
press  into  the  Ohio  River.  About  1836  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
afterwards  resided  several  years  in  New  York  City.  He 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  a new  po- 
litical party,  called  the  “ Liberty  Party,”  by  which  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1840.  About  1842  he 
removed  to  Saginaw,  Michigan.  He  received  62,263 


votes  as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1844.  He  was  author  of  a tract  en- 
titled “The  American  Churches  the  Bulwarks  of  Ame- 
rican Slavery.”  Died  near  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
in  1857,  leaving  several  sons. 

Bir'nie,  (Sir  Richard,)  a Scottish  magistrate,  born 
at  Banff  about  1760.  As  a police  magistrate  in  London, 
he  rendered  service  in  the  suppression  of  a riot  in  1820. 
Died  in  1832. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Biroli,  be-ro'lee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  botanist,  bom  at  Novara  in  1772,  became  professor 
of  botany  and  materia  medica  at  Turin,  and  published 
several  works  on  agriculture,  etc.  Died  in  1825. 

Biron.  See  Biren. 

Biron,  de,  deh  be'riN',  (Armand  de  Gontaut — deh 
gi.N'to',)  Due,  a French  marshal,  born  about  1524- 
He  fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  Saint-Denis  and 
Moncontour,  and  subsequently  under  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry. 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Epernav  in  1592. 

Biron,  de,  (Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,)  Due  de 
Lauzun,  a nephew  of  Louis  Antoine,  noticed  below,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1747.  He  fought  in  America  for  the 
United  States  about  1780,  and  was  appointed  general-in- 
chief of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  July,  1792.  l ie  defeated 
the  Vendeans  at  Parthenay  in  1793.  Having  offended 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  by  insisting  on  resigning 
his  command,  he  was  executed  in  December,  1793. 

Biron,  de,  (Charles  Armand,)  Due,  a French  gen- 
eral, born  in  1663.  He  obtained  the  baton  of  marshal 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Died  in  1756. 

Biron,  de,  (Charles  de  Gontaut,)  Due,  son  of  Ar- 
mand de  Gontaut,  noticed  above,  bom  in  1562,  was  a 
favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  him  the  tide  of  mar- 
shal of  France  and  appointed  him  in  1595  Governor  of 
Burgundy.  Being  afterwards  convicted  of  conspiring 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  French  king,  he  was 
put  to  death  in  1602. 

See  De  Thou,  “Historia  sui  Temporis;”  Martir-Rizo,  “His- 
toria  de  la  Vida  del  Duque  de  Biron,”  1629. 

Biron,  de,  (Louis  Antoine,)  a son  of  Charles  Ar- 
mand, noticed  above,  born  in  1700,  served  in  Italy,  Flan- 
ders, etc.,  and  became  marshal  of  France.  Died  in  17SS. 

Biroteau,  be'ro'to',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  Gi- 
rondist, born  at  Perpignan,  was  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  voted  at  the  trial  of  the  king  for 
the  appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  executed  on  a charge 
of  treason  in  1793. 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise.” 

Birr,  beep,  (Antoine,)  a Swiss  physician  and  critic, 
born  in  1693,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Bale. 

Bisaccioni,  be-sit-cho'nee,(MAjOLL\o,  mi-yo-Iee'no,) 
Count,  an  Italian  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  writer,  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  15S2.  He  was  employed  in  various  em- 
bassies by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  other  princes.  Died 
in  1663. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bis'bie,  (Nathaniel,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  wrote 
“The  Modern  Pharisee,”  and  a number  of  sermons. 
Died  in  1695. 

Biscaiuo,  bis-kil-ec'no,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Genoa  in  1632  ; died  in  1657. 

Biscliof,  bish'off,  (Karl  Gustav,)  a German  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  at  Word,  near  Nuremberg,  in  1792, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He 
published  a “Manual  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,” 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1876. 

Biscliof,  (Nicolas.)  See  Froben. 

Bischoff,  bish'off,  (Christoph  Heinrich  Ernst.)  a 
German  physician,  and  professor  of  pharmacy  and  thera- 
peutics at  Bonn,  was  born  at  Hanover  about  17S0. 

Bischoff,  (Georg  F’rikdrich,)  born  at  Ellrich  in  1780, 
was  the  originator  of  the  musical  festivals  of  Germany. 
Died  in  1841. 

Bischoff  (Gottlieb  Wilhelm,)  professor  of  botany 
at  Heidelberg,  born  at  Durkheim  in  1797,  published 
“Elements  of  Medicinal  Botany,”  (1831,)  and  “Manual 
of  Universal  Botany,”  (1834.) 

Bischoff  (Ignaz  Rudolf,)  of  Altcnstem,  a German 
physician  and  surgeon  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Krcms- 
miinster  in  1784,  became  professor  of  clinics  at  Vienna 
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about  1825.  He  published  a treatise  “ On  Chronic  Dis- 
eases in  general,”  (1817,)  and  other  medical  works.  Died 
in  1850. 

Bischoff,  (Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhei.m,)  a German 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  son  of  Christoph  Heinrich 
Ernst,  born  at  Hanover  in  1807.  In  1844  he  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Giessen,  where 
lie  founded  an  anatomical  museum  and  a physiological 
institute.  He  wrote  several  valuable  treatises  on  the 
development  of  the  mammalia. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lcxikon.” 

Bischofsberger,  bish'offs-bSR'oer,  (Bartholomew,) 
a Swiss  writer  and  Protestant  divine,  born  in  the  canton 
of  Appenzell  in  1622,  wrote  a “History  of  the  Canton  of 
Appenzell.”  Died  in  1678. 

Bischofswerder,  von,  fon  bish'ofs-ftSR'der,  (Jo- 
hann Rudolf,)  a Prussian  officer  and  statesman  under 
Frederick  William  II.,  was  employed  by  him  in  several 
important  negotiations.  Died  in  1S03. 

See  Ersch  uiid  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bischop  or  Biskop,  van,  vSn  bis'Kop,  (Jan,)  a skil- 
ful Dutch  designer  and  painter  of  landscapes  and  history, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646.  He  copied  the  Italian 
masters  with  the  crayon.  Died  in  1686. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bischop,  van,  written  also  Biskop,  (Kornf.lis,)  a 
Flemish  or  Dutch  painter,  born  in  1630,  was  a pupil  of 
Bol,  whose  style  he  imitated.  Died  in  1674. 

Biscioni,  be-sho'nee,  (Antonio  Maria,)  a learned 
Italian  ecclesiastic  and  eloquent  preacher,  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1674,  was  appointed  apostolic  prothonotary,  and 
chief  librarian  of  the  Laurentian  Library  of  Florence. 
He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Noble  Family  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1756. 

See  Ginguen6,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Bis'coe,  (Richard,)  an  English  divine,  born  about 
1670.  He  published  “The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  confirmed  from  other  Authors,”  etc.,  “ which,” 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,  “shows  how  incontestably  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity.” 

Biset,  be'zY,  (Charlf.s  Emmanuel,)  a Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1633,  became  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1674. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands.” 

Bish'op,  (George,)  an  English  astronomer,  born  in 
1784  ; died  in  1861. 

Bishop,  (Sir  Henry  Rowley,)  an  eminent  English 
composer,  born  in  London  in  1780.  He  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  in  1848,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  his  numerous  operas  are  “ The  English- 
man in  India,”  “ Guy  Mannering,”  “ The  Knight  of  Snow- 
don,” and  “ The  Slave.”  His  ballads,  songs,  glees,  etc. 
are  esteemed  master-pieces  of  the  kind.  He  was  knighted 
in  1842.  Died  in  1855. 

Bishop,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine  and  poet,  born 
in  London  in  1731.  He  is  believed  to  have  written  the 
popular  farce  of  “ High  Life  Below-stairs,”  sometimes 
attributed  to  Garrick.  Died  in  1795. 

See  T.  Clarke,  “ Life  of  S.  Bishop,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  1796. 

Bishop,  (William,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1553.  In  1623  he  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  apostolic  vicar,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Chalcedon.  Died  in  1624. 

Bisi,  bee'see,  (Bonaventura,)  an  Italian  painter  of 
miniatures,  born  at  Bologna  in  1612,  was  also  an  etcher. 
Died  at  Modena  in  1662. 

Biskop.  See  Bischop. 

Bismark,  biz'miRk,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man general  and  military  writer,  bom  at  Windheim,  in 
Westphalia,  in  1783.  He  entered  the  French  army,  and 
distinguished  himself  under  Ney  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812. 

Bismark-  (or  Bismarck-)  Schonhausen,  von, 

fon  biz'miRk  shon'hdw'/.en,  (Karl  Otto,)  a celebrated 
Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1813.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  United  Diet, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  orators  of  the  Junkers,  or 
Conservative  party.  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort 
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as  first  secretary  of  legation,  with  the  title  of  Privy  Coun- 
sellor to  the  Prussian  Embassy.  He  adopted  the  politi- 
cal axiom  that  Prussia  could  not  fulfil  its  mission  in 
Germany  until  Austria  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Bund. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1859, 
about  the  end  of  which  year  he  visited  Paris,  ostensibly 
for  amusement.  He  represented  Prussia  at  Paris  for  a 
short  time  in  1862,  and  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
September  of  that  year.  His  reactionary  policy  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Liberals.  In  October,  1862,  he  dis- 
solved the  chamber,  (the  majority  of  which  opposed  his 
measures,)  and  declared  that  the  ministry  would  govern 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Prussia,  with  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria, conquered  Sleswick  and  Holstein  from  Denmark  in 
1864,  and  signed  the  Convention  of  Gastein  in  relation 
to  those  duchies  in  August,  1863.  Bismark  designed  to 
annex  Sleswick  and  Holstein  to  Prussia,  but  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  Austria.  The  long  rivalry  between 
these  two  powers  was  now  brought  to  a crisis.  A ma- 
jority of  the  German  Bund  having  voted  in  favour  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  seceded  from  the  Bund  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  Italy.  War  was  declared  in  June, 
1866.  The  Prussian  armies  speedily  occupied  Hanover 
and  Saxony.  Advancing  into  Bohemia,  they  encountered 
the  Austrian  army  near  Sadowa  (Koniggriitz)  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  gained  a victory  so  decisive  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  made  overtures  of  peace ; and  a treaty 
was  signed  in  August,  1866,  by  which  Austria  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  German  Bund.  Hanover,  Electoral 
Hesse,  Holstein,  and  other  small  states  were  annexed 
to  Prussia.  Bismark  negotiated  in  August,  1866,  secret 
treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg.  According  to  these  treaties, 
(which  were  made  public  in  April,  1867,)  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia is  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  said  states.  This 
brief  and  momentous  war  rendered  Prussia  perhaps  the 
foremost  power  in  Europe,  united  nearly  all  Germany, 
(except  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,)  and  greatly 
impaired  the  influence  and  prestige  of  Napoleon  III. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  Bismark  outwitted  the 
French  emperor  in  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and  con- 
tests of  1866.  In  July,  1867,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  North  German  federation  and  president  of  the 
federal  council.  In  January,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
foreign  minister  of  the  confederation.  During  the 
war  of  1870  he  accompanied  the  Kang  of  Prussia,  and 
later  on  he  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  at  Paris.  In 
1871  he  became  chancellor  of  the  German  empire  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  at  Kissingen  in 
1874.  He  presided  over  the  congress  at  Berlin  in  1878. 
Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  attention  to  matters  of 
internal  policy. 

See  a Memoir  of  Bismark  in  the  “ North  American  Review”  for 
January,  1S68. 

Bisot  or  Bizot,  be'zo',  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  me- 
chanician and  pyrotechnist,  born  at  Besan5on  in  1702; 
died  in  1781. 

Bis'sat,  Bis'set,  or  Bis'sart,  (Peter,)  a Scottish 
philosopher  and  poet,  born  in  1500,  became  professor  of 
canon  law  at  Bologna.  Died  in  1568. 

Bisschop.  See  Episcopius. 

Bisschop,  van,  (Jan.)  See  Bischop. 

Bisselin.  See  Basselin. 

Bis's^ll,  (William  H.,)  an  American  Governor,  born 
in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  in  181 1.  Pie  studied  medi- 
cine, and  removed  to  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  in  1837. 
About  1842  he  began  to  practise  law.  He  served  as  col- 
onel in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and  represented  a dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  Congress  from  1849  to  1855.  Having 
separated  from  the  Democratic  party  in  1854,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Illinois  by  the  Republicans  in  1856. 
Died  at  Springfield  in  i860. 

Bissen,  bis'sen,  (Wilhelm,)  a Danish  sculptor,  born 
near  Sleswick  in  1798,  studied  at  Rome  under  Thor- 
waldscn.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Copenhagen  in  1850.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  “Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrow,”  an  “Apollo,”  and  a 
“ Venus.” 

Bis'set,  (Charles,)  a Scottish  physician  and  savant, 
born  in  Perthshire  in  1717.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the 
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Theory  and  Construction  of  Fortifications,”  and  several 
medical  works.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bisset,  (James,)  a Scottish  litterateur  and  amateur 
artist,  born  at  Perth  in  1752  ; died  in  1832. 

Bisset,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  writer,  published  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,"  (6  vols.,)  a “ Life  of 
Edmund  Burke,”  (1798,)  and  an  edition  of  the  “ Specta- 
tor,” with  notes  and  lives  of  the  authors.  Died  in  1805- 

Bis'set,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and  political 
writer  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  wrote  several 
controversial  treatises  against  Dr.  Sacheverell. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary Anecdotes." 

Bisso,  bAs'so,  (Francesco,)  a resident  of  Palermo, 
was  appointed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1581,  first  physi- 
cian of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Died  in  1598. 

Bisson,  be'siiN',  (Louis  Charles,)  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
born  in  the  department  of  Manche  in  1742  ; died  in  1820. 

Bisson,  (Count  P.  F.  J.  G.,)  a French  general,  born 
at  Montpellier  in  1767,  served  in  the  Prussian  campaign 
of  1807,  and  was  created  a count  in  lSo8.  Died  in  181 1. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais.” 

Bissoni,  b£s-so'nce,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter  of  Padua.  Died  in  1636. 

Bistac,  bAs'tfk',  (Francois,)  a French  grammarian, 
and  rector  of  the  college  at  Langres,  where  he  was  born 
in  1677.  Died  in  1752. 

Bitaube.be'to'bi'dPAULj^R^MlE,)  aGerman  scholar, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1732.  He 
published  a French  translation  of  the  “ Iliad”  and  “ Odys- 
sey,” and  of  Goethe’s  “ Hermann  and  Dorothea.”  His 
most  esteemed  work  is  a prose  poem  entitled  “ Joseph.” 
He  was  a foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Dacier,  “Notice  sur  Bitaube Michel  Berr,  “Essai  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  P.  J.  Bitaubd,”  1809. 

Biton.  See  Cleobis. 

Bi'ton,  [Bltuv,]  a Greek  writer,  known  as  the  author 
of  a work  on  machines  of  war,  dedicated  to  a king  At- 
talus,  but  which  one  is  uncertain. 

Bitzius,  bit'se-us,  (Albert,)  a popular  Swiss  author, 
who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jeremias  Gott- 
HELF,  was  born  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  in 
1797.  He  was  pastor  of  Liitzelfluh.  He  published  many 
tales  and  other  works,  among  which  are  “ Kathi  die 
Grossmutter,”  (2  vols.,  1848,)  and  “ Uli  der  Pachter,” 
(1849.)  Died  in  1854. 

Biumi,  bc-oo'mee,  (Paolo  Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  medical  writer,  who  graduated  at  Pavia  in 
1685,  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Milan.  Died  in  1731. 

Bivar,  be-vaa',  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  theologian 
and  religious  writer,  born  at  Madrid;  died  in  1636. 

Bivar,  de,  (Rodrigo  Diaz.)  See  Cm,  The. 

Biver,  be-vand,  or  Bivero,  be-va'ro,  (Pedro,)  a Span- 
ish Jesuit  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Madrid  in  1572; 
died  in  1656. 

Bixio,  bAk'se-o,  (Jacques  Alexandre,)  an  able 
journalist,  born  at  Chiavari,  in  Sardinia,  in  1808.  He 
founded  at  Paris,  with  M.  Buloz,  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,”  and  published  a good  work,  entitled  “ La 
Maison  rustique.”  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  was  wounded  in  a contest  with  the 
seditious  mob.  He  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce for  a short  time  in  December,  1848.  His  public 
life  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  coup  d'etat  in  1851. 

Bizardiere,  de  la,  deh  It  be'ztR'de-iiR',  (Michel 
David,)  Sieur,  a French  historian,  wlio^ published  a 
” History  of  Louis  le  Grand,”  (1712,)  and  several  works 
on  Polish  history. 

Bizet,  be'z.V,  (Martin  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Bolbec  in  1 746. 

Bizot,  be'/.o',  (Pierre,)  a French  antiquary,  born  in 
1630  ; died  in  1696. 

Bizzarri,  bAt-silr'ree,  or  Bizari,  bfcd-zt'ree,  (Pietro,) 
an  Italian  historian  and  poet,  born  about  1530.  His 
principal  works  are  a “ History  of  the  War  in  Hungary,” 
(1569,)  and  a “ History  of  the  Cyprian  War  between  the 
Venetians  and  Solyman,”  (1573,)  both  in  Latin. 

Bizzelli,  bAt-sef'lec,  (Giovanni,)  a Florentine  painter 
of  history  and  portraits,  born  about  1556;  died  in  1612. 

Bjelke.  Sec  Bielke. 


Bjeringor  Biering,  be-Ait'ing,  (Christian  Henrik,) 
a Danish  author,  born  in  Funen,  was  pastor  of  Aastrup. 
Died  in  1804. 

Bjerken,  be-2R'k?n,  (Peter,)  an  able  Swedish  sur 
geon,  born  in  Stockholm  in  1765,  lie  came  in  1802  physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to  the  king.  He  obtained  the  order  of 
the  Polar  Star,  and  other  distinctions.  Died  in  1818. 

See  S.  A.  Hedin,  “ Ammnelse-Tal  ofver  P.  af  Bjerken,”  1819. 

Bjbrn  or  Bjoern.  See  Biorn. 

Bjorner,  Bjcerner,  or  Bicerner,  be-bu'ner,  (Eric 
Julius,)  a Swedish  antiquary,  born  in  1696 ; died  in  1 750. 

See  Eksch  und  Gkuukk,  “Allgemeine  Encyclopaedic.” 

Bjomklow  or  Bioernklow,  be-bRn'kloft,  (Mat- 
thew,) a Swedish  statesman  and  senator,  born  in  1607, 
was  employed  in  various  embassies.  Died  in  1671. 

Bjornson,  be-oRn'sqn,  (Bjornstjkrne,  be-bKn'- 
ste-Ai/nAh,)  a popular  Norwegian  author,  born  in  1832, 
has  written  a few  short  poems,  some  dramas,  and  several 
charming  tales,  among  which  are  “Arne,”  (recently 
translated  into  English,)  “A  Happy  Lad,”  and  “The 
Fisher-Maiden,”  (“  Fiskerjenten,”  1868.)  The  last. 
which  is  his  latest  production,  has  been  translated  into 
German  and  English.  His  works  have  been  received 
with  extraordinary  favour  wherever  they  have  become 
known.  “ With  M.  Bjornson,”  says  the  London  “Athe- 
naeum” of  April  26,  1862,  “a  new  era  begins  in  Scandi- 
navian literature.” 

See,  also,  the  London  “ Spectator,”  September  8,  1868. 

Bjornstahl  or  Bicernstakl,  be-oRn'stil,  (Jacob 
Jonas,)  a Swedish  traveller,  born  in  Sudermania  in  1731, 
was  sent  by  Gustavus  III.  on  a scientific  expedition  to 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  died  at  Salonica  in  1779. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bjornstjerna  or  Bjcerustjerna,  be-ORn'shAR'ni, 
(Magnus  Frederick  Ferdinand,)  a Swedish  general 
and  writer,  born  at  Dresden  in  1779,  entered  the  Swedish 
army,  and  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  v 1 
1809-13.  He  afterwards  concluded  the  treaty  by  which 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  united.  He  became  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1820,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Eng- 
land in  1826.  He  published  a treatise  “On  British  Rule 
in  India,”  (“  Det  Brittiska  Riket  i Ostindien,”  1830.1 
and  “The  Theogony,  Philosophy,  and  Cosmogony  of  Ti  e 
Hindoos,”  1843,  ('n  German  and  Swedish.)  Died  in  1S47. 

Blaarer  de  Wartensee,  bllR'er  di  fciR'ten-.'i. 
(Jean,)  a Swiss  jurist  and  litterateur , born  at  Zurich  in 
1685  ; died  in  1757. 

Blacas.blt'kas', (Pierre  Louis  Jean  Casimir,)Dukk 
of,  a French  statesman,  born  at  Aulps  in  1770,  was  em- 
ployed on  important  embassies  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
negotiated  the  Concordat  of  1817.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Paris,  and  a member  of  the 
Institute.  He  was  a constant  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Died  in  1839. 

See  Vaulabelle,  “ Histoire  de  la  Restauration.” 

Blacas  d’Aulps,  blt'ki'dops,  a French  troubadour, 
born  at  Aulps  about  1160;  died  in  1229. 

Blache,  blish,  (Antoine,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1635,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in 
1709  for  having  accused  the  Jesuits  of  conspiring  against 
the  king.  Died  in  1714. 

Black,  (Adam,)  a Scottish  publisher,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1784,  was  twice  elected  to  Parliament  from  his 
native  city.  He  published  the  “Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  and  other  standard  works.  Died  in  1874. 

Black,  (Jeremiah  S.,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
Democratic  politician,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1810.  He  was  elected  a judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S51,  and  again  in  1S54. 
He  was  attorney-general  in  the  cabinet  of  Buchanan 
from  March,  1S57,  to  December,  1S60,  and  secretary  of 
state  from  December,  1S60,  to  March,  1861. 

Black,  (John,)  a distinguished  journalist  and  littera- 
teur, born  at  Dunse,  in  Scotland,  in  1783,  became  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  London  “ Morning  Chronicle”  in  1S19. 

1 le  translated  Goldoni’s  “ Autobiography”  from  the 
Italian  ; also  Schlcgcl’s  “Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,”  and  Humboldt’s  “New  Spain,”  from  the 
German.  Died  in  1855. 

Black,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  chemist  and  physician, 
of  Scottish  extraction,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1728.  He 
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graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1754,  and  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Glasgow  in  1756,  and  in  1766  of  chemistry 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lectured  with  eminent  success 
for  thirty  years.  He  published  in  1 755  “ Experiments  on 
Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and  other  Alkaline  Substances.” 
He  also  originated  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  he  made  many  interesting  expetiments. 
Dr.  Black  was  a friend  of  Lavoisier,  and  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  celebrated  James  Watt.  Died  in  1799. 

Black,  (William,)  an  English  author,  born  at  Glas- 
gowin  1841.  Among  his  novels  are  “Love  or  Marriage,” 
“AD  iughter  of  Heth,”  “ A Princess  of  Thule,”  and 
“MacLeod  of  Dare.”  He  was  for  some  years  assistant 
editor  of  the  Daily  Nmvs. 

Black'all  or  Black  ball,  (Offspring,)  an  English 
divine  and  controversialist,  born  in  London  in  1654.  He 
was  created  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1707.  Died  in  1716. 

Blackbourne,  (John,)  an  English  nonjuring  bishop, 
born  in  1683.  He  published  an  edition  of  Bayle:s 
“ Chronicle  concerning  Sir  John  Oldcastle.”  Died  in 
1741. 

Blackburn,  (Colin,)  Baron,  an  English  lawver, 
born  in  1813.  He  became  a judge  in  1859,  and  a 1 fe 
peer  and  lord  of  appeal  in  1876.  Witn  Mr.  Ellis  he 
edited  the  famous  repot  ts  beaiing  their  names. 

Blackburne,  (Francis,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1705,  became  archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ The  Confessional,  or  a 
Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  etc.,  of 
establishing  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine.”  Died 
in  1787. 

Black'burne,  (Francis,)  an  eminent  Irish  lawver 
and  judge,  bom  in  the  county  of  Meath  in  1782.  Fie 
became  attorney-general  for  Ireland  in  1830,  master  of 
the  rolls  in  1842,  and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  queen’s 
bench  in  1846.  Fie  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal  duiing 
the  brief  ministry  of  Lord  Derby,  (1852,)  and  became 
lord-justice  of  appeal  in  1856. 

Blackburne,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  son 
of  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  noticed  above;  died  in  1782. 

Black’et,  (Joseph,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  York- 
shire in  1786,  was  the  son  of  a day-labourer.  He  died 
in  1810.  leaving  a collection  of  poem*  of  superior  merit. 

Black  Hawk,  a lamous  Ameiican  Indian  chief,  born 
about  1768.  He  waged  war  against  the  United  States  in 
1832.  Died  in  Iowa  in  1838. 

Black'ie,  (John  Stuart,)  a Scott:sh  classical  scholar 
and  wiiter,  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1809.  He  produced  a 
poetical  version  of  Goethe’s  “ Faust,”  and  a good  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  aEschylus,  (1850.)  In  1852  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  published  in  1866  two  volumes  entitled 
“Homer  and  the  Iliad.”  Among  his  later  works  are 
“Horae  Hellenicae,”  “Self-Culture,”  “The  Natural 
History  of  Atheism,”  and  “ Altavona.”  He  has  recently 
collected  £l 2,000  for  the  endowment  of  a professorship 
of  Celtic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fie 
resigned  his  professorship  of  Greek  in  1882. 

Black'lock,  (Thomas,)  D.D.,  a Scottish  divine  and 
poet,  bom  at  Annan  in  1721.  He  became  blind  in  in- 
fancy, but  nevertheless  acquired  at  an  early  age  a good 
English  education  and  some  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
Through  the  kindness  ol  Dr.  Stevenson,  he  was  enabled 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  mas- 
tered the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1762 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
Kirkcudbright.  He  published  poems,  also  philosophical 
and  theological  works.  Died  in  1 79 1 - 

Black'loe,  (Thomas  ) an  English  Catholic  theologian 
and  controversialist,  lived  about  1620. 

Black'more,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  writer,  bom 
in  Wiltshire  about  1050,  was  physician  to  William  III. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  epic  poems,  which  were 
satirized  by  Pope  and  other  contemporary  wits.  His 
poem  “The  Creation  ” (1712)  is  warmly  commended  by 
Cowper,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Addison.  Died  in  1729. 

Blackmore,  (Richard  Doddridge,)  an  English 
novelist,  born  in  1825.  Among  his  works  we  may  men- 
tion “Clara  Vaughan,”  “The  Maid  of  Sker,”  “Alice 
Lorraine,”  and  “ Clnistowell.” 


Black'rie,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  apothecary,  who 
wrote  “A  Disquisition  on  Medicines  that  dissolve  the 
Stone,”  (1766.) 

Black'stone,  (John,)  an  English  botanist  andapothe- 
caiy,  who  lived  in  London,  and  died  in  1753. 

Black'stone,  (William,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Boston.  Died  in  1675! 

Blackstone,  (Sir  William,)  a celebrated  English 
jurist,  born  in  London  in  1723.  He  practised  law,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1761,  and  appointed  solicitor- 
general  in  1763.  About  1770  he  became  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  “ Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,” 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1765.  Three  other 
volumes  were  afterwards  added  to  this  work,  which  passed 
through  many  editions  and  is  extensively  used  by  students 
of  law.  Died  in  1780.  The  very  high  reputation  which 
Blackstone  enjoys  as  a legal  writer  is  due  more  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  evinced  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  to  the  clearness,  purity,  and 
classic  elegance  of  his  style,  than  to  the  extent  of  his  legal 
knowledge  or  the  force  of  his  intellect.  J.  Horne  Tooke 
justly  characterizes  his  work  as  “ a good  gentleman’s 
law-book,  clear  but  not  deep.”  Nearly  the  same  judg- 
ment has  been  pronounced  by  Fox,  Mackintosh,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  other  competent  critics. 

See  Clithekoh,  “ Life  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,”  1789;  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. ; Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Black'wall,  (Anthony,)  an  English  schoolmaster  and 
critical  writer,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1674,  published 
“The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,”  (1725.) 
Died  in  1730. 

Black'well,  (Alexander,)  a Scottish  physician  and 
agricultural  writer,  went  in  1740  to  Sweden,  where  he 
was  executed  in  1748  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  royal  family.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  pub- 
lished in  1737-39  a herbal,  with  coloured  plates,  of  the 
principal  plants  used  in  the  practice  of  physic.  Com- 
merson  named  in  her  honour  the  genus  Blackwellia. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Black'well,  (Antoinette  L.  Brown,)  born  in  Mon- 
roe county,  New  York,  in  1825,  studied  at  Oberlin,  where 
afterwards  she  finished  a three-years  course  in  theology. 
On  leaving  Oberlin  in  1849,  though  not  licensed,  she  oc- 
casionally preached  by  invitation  in  several  churches  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1853  she  was 
regularly  ordained  pastor  of  a Congregational  church  at 
South  Butler,  New  York,  which  position  she  relinquished 
the  following  year  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1856  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  C.  Blackwell,  and  has  since  re- 
sided near  New  York  City. 

Blackwell,  (Elizabeth.)  See  Blackwell,  Alex- 
ander. 

Blackwell,  (Elizabeth,)  the  first  woman  that  ever 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1821.  She  was  brought  to 
New  York  by  her  parents  about  1832,  taught  school 
several  years,  studied  medicine,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  places.  Iler  application  was  rejected 
by  all  except  that  of  Geneva,  New  York,  where  she  was 
welcomed  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  students,  and 
where  she  graduated  in  1849.  She  afterwards  studied 
midwifery  in  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  with  success 
in  New  York. 

Blackwell, (George,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1545,  wrote  several  controversial 
works.  Died  in  1612. 

Blackwell,  (Thomas,)  a Scottish  critic  and  scholar, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1701,  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  Marischal  College  of  that  city.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Letters  on  Mythology,”  and  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,”  (1735.)  He  was 
a brother  of  Alexander,  above  noticed.  Died  in  1757. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Black'wood,  (Adam,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Dunfermline  in  1539,  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Fie  published,  in 
French,  “The  Martyrdom  of  Mary  Stuart,”  (1588,)  and 
several  Latin  works.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 
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Blackwood,  (Henry,)  a Scottish  physician  and  wri- 
ter, born  about  1525,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Paris.  Died  about  1614. 

Blackwood,  (Henry,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Paris,  became  professor  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
that  city.  Died  in  1634. 

Blackwood,  (Sir  Hf.nuy,)  a distinguished  admiral, 
born  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1770.  He 
served  against  the  French  in  1798,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  1819  he  was  created  a 
K.C.B.,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  East 
India  station.  Died  in  1832. 

Blackwood,  (William,)  publisher  of  the  celebrated 
magazine  called  by  his  name,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1776.  He  brought  out  in  1817  the  first  number  of  his 
journal,  which  soon  numbered  among  its  contributors 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  Tory  principles.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Wilson  it  became  the  most  popular  of  British 
periodicals,  and  its  pages  were  enriched  with  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Buhver,  Douglas  Jerrold,  W.  S.  Landor,  and 
Professor  Aytoun.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  December,  1865. 

Bla'den,  (Martin,)  an  English  officer  and  writer, 
served  under  Marlborough,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  nine  times  elected  to  Par- 
liament. He  published  a translation  of  Caesar’s  “Com- 
mentaries,” which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Died  in  1746. 

Blaes.  See  Blasius. 

Blsesus,  blee'sus,  [Gr.  BAatcrof,]  a dramatic  poet,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  was  a 
native  of  Capraea.  His  works  were  written  in  Greek, 
and  some  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 

Blaeu,  blip uh,  Blaeuw,  or  Blauw,  blow,  (Willem,) 
a celebrated  Dutch  geographer  and  typographer,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1571.  He  was  a friend  and  disciple 
of  Tycho  Brahe.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
“Theatre  of  the  World,”  (“Theatrum  Mundi,”)  “Atlas 
of  the  Seas,  or  Aquatic  World,”  and  “Astronomical  In- 
struction on  the  Use  of  Globes,  etc.”  Died  in  1638. 

Blaeuw,  bla'uh,  (Jan,)  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a number  of  beautiful  editions  of  the  classics,  and  wrote 
several  geographical  works.  Died  in  1680. 

Blag'den,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  physician  and 
chemist,  born  in  1748,  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  contributed  a number  of  scientific  treatises 
to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions.”  Died  in  1820. 

Blag'rave,  (John,)  an  English  mathematician,  pub- 
lished “ The  Art  of  Dialling,”  “ The  Mathematical 
Jewel,”  and  other  similar  works.  Died  in  1611. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Blagrave,  (Joseph,)  an  English  physician  and  astrolo- 
ger, born  in  1610,  wrote  “The  Astrological  Practice  of 
Physic,”  (1682,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1679. 

Blaine,  (James  Gillespie,)  an  American  legislator, 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830.  He 
removed  to  Maine,  and  became  editor  of  the  “ Kennebec 
Journal,”  and  afterwards  of  the  “ Portland  Advertiser.” 
He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans 
in  1862,  1864,  1866,  and  1868.  In  March,  1869,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1876 
and  again  in  1880  he  was  a prominent  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  United  States 
senator  from  Maine,  and  in  March,  1881,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  in  President  Garfield’s  cab.net ; this 
last  office  he  resigned  shortly  after  Garfield’s  death.  In 
1882  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  a very  able  eulogy  upon 
President  Garfield. 

Blainville,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Ducrotay,)  an 
eminent  French  zoologist  and  physician,  born  near  Dieppe 
in  1777.  He  studied  medicine  and  was  lor  a time  Cuvier’s 
assistant  lecturer.  He  obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  1812.  Fie  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1825.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  history 
01  mollusks  and  zoophytes  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
on  the  death  of  Cuvier,  in  1832,  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  comparative  anatomy  in  that  institution.  His 
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most  important  work  is  entitled  “ Osteography,  or  Com- 
parative Iconographic  Description  of  the  Skeleton  and 
IJentary  System  of  the  Five  Classes  of  Vertebrated  Ani- 
mals, Recent  and  Fossil.”  He  died  in  Paris  in  May 
1850,  leaving  the  above-named  production  unfinished. 
Twenty-four  parts  (livraisons)  were  issued  before  his 
death.  He  also  contributed  numerous  scientific  treatises 
to  the  “ Revue  Zoologique”  and  other  similar  periodicals, 
and  published  “ Lectures  on  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology,”  (3  vols.,  1833.) 

See  Nicard,  “ Notice sur De  Blainville,”  1850;  Flourens,  “Mi- 
moire  de  Ducrolay  de  Blainville,”  and  Engli&h  translation  of  the  same 
in  the  “Smithsonian  Report"  for  1865,  p.  175. 

Blair,  (Francis  Preston,)  an  American  journalist 
and  politician,  born  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  in  1791.  He 
began  in  1830  to  edit  the  “Globe,”  a Democratic  paper 
at  Washington,  and  became  a friend  and  confidential 
adviser  of  General  Jackson.  He  ceased  to  edit  the 
“Globe”  in  1845.  In  1848  he  supported  Van  Buren  for 
the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  the  regular  candidate 
of  the  party.  He  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  about  1855. 

Blair,  (Frank  Preston,  Jr.,)  an  American  general 
and  lawyer,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  1821.  He  was  elected  a member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  voters  of  Saint  Ixmis,  Missouri,  in  1856,  was 
re-elected  in  1861,  and  acted  with  the  Republicans  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  commanded  a corps  in  the  army  of  Sher- 
man in  its  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  in  1864, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  South  Carolina,  February,  1865. 
He  joined  the  Democratic  party  about  1865,  and  was 
nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency in  July,  1868,  but  was  not  elected. 

Blair,  (Hugh,)  a celebrated  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1718.  He  became  a doc- 
tor of  divinity  in  1757,  and  in  1758  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  In  1762  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  recently 
created  by  George  III.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  published  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric,”  (1783,)  and  sev- 
eral volumes  of  sermons,  which  had  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  his  time,  and  were  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages ; but  they  have  not  fount? with 
modern  readers  and  critics  the  same  favour  which  they 
once  enjoyed.  His  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric”  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a text-book  for  schools  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  Died  in  1S00. 

See  James  Finlayson,  “Life  of  Hugh  Blair,”  1S01;  Chambers, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blair,  (James,)  a Scottish  divine  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  was  sent  in  1685  as  a missionary  to  Virginia,  where 
lie  founded  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was  appointed 
its  first  president.  Died  in  1743. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blair,  (John,)  a Scottish  chronicler  and  Latin  poet, 
was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  wTote  the 
“ Life  of  Wallace,”  in  Latin  verse,  translated  in  Hume’s 
“ History  of  the  Douglases.” 

Blair,  (John,)  a relative  of  Hugh  Blarr,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, published  a popular  work  entitled  “The  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to 
1 753.”  He  was  afterwards  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  appointed  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  ob- 
tained other  distinctions.  Died  in  17S2. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blair,  (John,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  1732,  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  in  17S9,  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  of  which  John  Jay 
was  chief  justice.  Died  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in 
1800. 

Blair,  (Montgomery,)  a brother  of  General  F.  F. 
Blair,  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  1ST3.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised  in  Saint  Ixmis,  Missouri,  and 
became  a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  About 
1852  he  removed  to  Maryland.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master-general in  March,  1861,  and  was  removed  near  the 
end  of  1864.  Since  that  event  he  has  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  decided  opposition  to  the  Republican  party. 

Blair,  (Patrick,)  a Scottish  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Dundee,  published  “ Miscellaneous  Observations 
on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Botany,”  (1718,) 
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"Anatomy  and  Osteology  of  the  Elephant,”  and  other 
scientific  works.  Died  about  1728. 

See  Chambers,  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blair,  (ROBERT,)  a Scottish  poet  and  clergyman,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  was  a cousin  of  Hugh  Blair,  no- 
ticed above.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford  in  1731,  and  married  a Miss  Law  in  1738.  He  died 
in  1746,  leaving  a poem  entitled  “The  Grave,”  which 
was  printed  in  1747  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  many 
readers.  The  poet  Campbell  expresses  the  opinion  that 
his  “language  and  imagery  are  free,  natural,  and  pic- 
turesque.” 

See  Campbell,  “ Specimens  of  British  Poets;”  Chambers,  “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blaise,  bljz,  (BarthiJlemy,)  a French  sculptor,  born 
at  Lvons  in  1738.  Died  in  1819. 

Blaise,  [L.u.  Bla'sius  ] Saint,  Bishop  of  Sebaste 
in  Atm-  nia,  suffered  martyrdom  in  316  a.d  , under  Agri- 
cola, governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Le-ser  Armenia. 

Blake,  (Edward  ) Q.C.,  a Canadian  lawyer  and 
politician.  He  sits  in  the  Canadian  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  West  Durham,  and  is  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Blake,  (Francis,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  at  Rut- 
land, Massachusetts,  in  177a.  Died  in  1817. 

Blake,  (George  Smith,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1803,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  became  in  1857  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  was 
made  commodore  in  1862. 

Blake,  (Homer  C.,)  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1822,  entered  the 
navy  about  1840.  He  obtained  command  of  the  Hat- 
teras  in  1861,  and  was  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  Galveston.  In  January,  1862,  he  attacked  the 
Alabama,  commanded  by  Captain  Semmes,  although  his 
vessel  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Hatteras 
was  sunk  in  the  action.  He  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice by  defeating  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  bring  their 
rams,  etc.  down  James  River  against  City  Point,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864. 

Blake,  (Joaquin,)  a Spanish  general,  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, served  from  1808  to  1811  against  the  French,  by 
whom  he  was  several  times  defeated.  Died  in  1827. 

Blake,  (John  Bradley,)  an  English  mathematician 
and  naturalist,  born  in  London  in  1745 ; died  in  1773. 

Blake,  (John  Lauris,)  an  American  compiler  and 
biographer,  born  at  Northwood,  New  Hampshire,  in  1 788. 
He  served  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  Boston.  He  published,  besides 
numerous  school-books,  a “General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,” (1  vol.  8vo,  1835,)  which  passed  through  several 
editions.  Died  in  1857. 

Blake,  (Joseph,)  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Blake,  succeeded  Thomas  Smith  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1694.  Died  in  1700. 

Blake,  (Robert,)  a celebrated  British  admiral,  born 
at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1599.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Bridgewater  in  164.0.  Pie  was  a staunch  Puri- 
tan and  republican,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  war  by  his  brave  and  successful  defence  of  Taunton 
against  the  royalists,  (1645,)  [hus  rendering  a service  of 
great  importance  to  the  cause.  Being  appointed  in  1649 
commander  of  a squadron  of  the  line,  with  the  title  of 
“ General  of  the  Sea,”  he  blockaded  Prince  Rupert  at 
Kinsale,  and  on  his  effecting  his  escape  pursued  him  to 
the  Tagus  and  captured  a great  number  of  Portuguese 
galleons.  For  these  achievements  he  was  made  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  in  1652,  he  gained  a signal  victory  over  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  (May  19,)  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral De  Witt.  In  February,  1653,  he  again  encoun- 
tered Van  Tromp,  whom  he  defeated  after  a running 
fight  of  three  days,  in  which  the  English  took  eleven  mcn- 
of-war  and  thirty  merchantmen.  On  account  of  his  fail- 
ing health,  he  retired  soon  after  from  the  service,  and 
became  a member  of  the  first  two  Parliaments  summoned 
by  Cromwell.  In  1656  he  was  sent  to  blockade  Cadiz, 
and  the  same  year  destroyed  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  at 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  He  received  for 


this  service  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a diamond 
ring  worth  ^500.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  He  died  on  his  voy- 
age to  England  in  1657. 

See  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  British  Admirals “ Robert  Blake, 
Admiral  and  General  at  Sea,”  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  1852;  Macau- 
lay, “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i. ; Dr.  Johnson’s  Works,  vol.  xil ; 
"Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1858. 

Blake,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine,  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1597,  published  “The  Covenant  Sealed,” 
and  other  religious  treatises.  Died  in  1657. 

Blake,  (William,)  a singularly  gifted  English  artist 
and  poet,  born  in  London  in  1757,  studied  engraving  for 
a time  under  Basire.  A collection  of  his  ballads  and 
songs  was  published  in  1787,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
his  friend  and  patron  the  sculptor  Flaxman.  These  were 
followed  in  1789  by  his  “ Songs  of  Innocence  and  Expe- 
rience,” accompanied  by  etched  illustrations  of  great 
beauty.  He  next  produced  his  “ Gates  of  Paradise,”  in 
sixteen  designs,  and  soon  after  a series  of  twenty-seven 
designs,  entitled  “Urizen,”  both  works  of  a mystical 
character,  but  displaying  remarkable  genius.  He  sub- 
sequently illustrated  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,”  Hay- 
ley’s  “Life  of  Cowper,”  and  Blair’s  “Grave.”  Among 
his  other  works  are  “Twenty-one  Illustrations  to  the 
Book  of  Job,”  and  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,”  a 
picture  in  water-colours.  Blake  was  a believer  in  the 
power  of  conversing  with  departed  spirits,  and  painted 
the  portraits  of  several  eminent  persons  who  he  alleged 
were  revealed  to  him.  He  died  in  1828,  having  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  extreme  poverty,  which  he 
bore  without  repining,  finding  in  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  a compensation  for  all  privations. 

See  Cunningham,  “Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  “Life  of 
William  Blake,”  by  Alexander  Gilchrist;  “Pictor  Ignotus,”  in 
the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1864. 

Blake,  (William  Rufus,)  a comic  actor,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1805,  acted  with  great  success  in  New 
York  and  other  places.  Died  in  1863. 

Blake'ly  or  Blake'ley,  (Johnston,)  a naval  com- 
mander, born  in  Ireland  in  1781,  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  1800.  He  took  command  of  the  sloop 
Wasp  in  August,  1813,  and  captured,  in  June,  1814,  the 
British  sloop  Reindeer.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
attacked  the  Avon,  which  surrendered.  The  Wasp  never 
returned  to  port,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
Captain  Blakely. 

Blake'ney,  Lord,  an  Irish  military  commander, 
born  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  1672.  He  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  island  of  Minorca  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1756. 

Blake'way,  (John  Brickdale,)  an  English  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1765.  He  wrote 
a “ History  of  Shrewsbury,”  and  other  works.  Died  in 
i826._ 

Bla'key,  (Robert,)  an  English  philosopher,  born  at 
Morpeth  about  1 795.  He  published  a “ History  of  Moral 
Science,”  (2  vols.,  1833,)  a “History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Mind,  embracing  the  Opinions  of  all  Writers  on 
Mental  Science,”  (4  vols.,  1848,)  which  was  received  with 
favour,  a “History  of  Political  Literature,”  (1855,)  and 
other  works. 

Blamire,  bla-mlr',  (Susannah,)  an  English  poetess, 
born  near  Carlisle  in  1747.  She  wrote,  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  a number  of  admired  lyrics,  among  which  are 
“The  Siller  Crown,”  and  “The  Nabob.”  Died  in  1794. 

Blamont,  de,  deh  bli'mbN',  (Franqois  Collin,)  a 
French  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Versailles  in 
1690  ; died  in  1760. 

Blampin,  bloN'piN',  (Thomas,)  a French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Noyon  in  1640,  edited  the  works  of  Saint 
Augustine,  (8  vols.,  1679-1700.)  Died  in  1710. 

Blampoix,  (Jean  Baptiste..)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  1740,  became  Bishop  of  Troyes.  Died  in  1820. 

Blanc,  (Charles,)  a P'rench  litterateur,  brolher  of 
Louis  Blanc,  born  at  Castres  in  1815.  He  wrote  a 
“ History  of  the  French  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (1845),  and  a “ History  of  the  Painters  of  all 
the  Schools.”  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1882. 

Blanc,  (Jean  Denis  FkrrEol,)  a French  jurist, bom 
at  Besangon  in  1744;  died  in  1789. 
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Blauc,  (Louis,)  a celebrated  journalist  and  historian, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Madrid  in  1813.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1837  became  principal  editor 
of  the  journal  entitled  “Bon  Sens,”  ("Good  Sense.”) 
He  founded  in  1839  “La  Revue  du  Progres,”  and  in 
1840  brought  out  his  treatise  on  the  “Organization  of 
Labour,”  an  exposition  of  his  radical  views  of  social 
and  political  reform.  In  1848  he  became  a member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  decree  abolishing  the  death-pen- 
alty for  political  offences.  He  published  a “ History  of 
the  Ten  Years  1830-1840,”  and  his  great  work  in  twelve 
volumes,  the  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.”  He 
was  very  • opular  with  the  operitives  and  socialis's  of 
Paris.  R.i\ing  been  accused  of  complicity  in  the  blood v 
revolt  of  May  and  June,  1848,  he  escaped  to  E igiand, 
where  he  lemained  an  exile  for  many  years,  acting  as 
coriespondent  tu  French  newspapers.  On  the  fall  01  the 
second  empire  in  1870,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  sat  wilh 
the  Extreme  Left.  He  died  at  Cannes  in  December, 
1882,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  a public 
fun-  ral  was  accorded  h m. 

Blanc,  (Ludwig  Gottfried,)  a German  writer  and 
preacher,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1781,  was  a lesident  of  Halle. 
He  published  a popular  w.-rk,  entitled  “Manual  of 
Things  best  worth  knowing  in  Nature.” 

Blanc,  Le.  See  Le  Blanc. 

Blancard.  See  Blankaard. 

Blancard,  bliN'kf  r',  (Pierre,)  a French  traveller  in 
Asia,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1741,  wrote  a “ Manual  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  East  Indies  and  China.”  Died  in  1826. 

Blancas,  blln'kls,  (Geronimo,)  a Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Saragossa,  succeeded  Zurita  as  royal  histo- 
riographer. His  principal  work  is  a History  of  Aragon, 
(“  Commentarii  Rerum  Aragoniensium,”  1588.)  His 
Latin  style  is  eulogized  by  Prescott  for  its  elegance. 
Died  in  1590. 

See  Prkscott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i.  parti. 

Blancha,  blln'chl,  (Juan,)  governor  of  Perpignan 
when  under  Spanish  rule,  defended  that  place  for  eight 
months  against  the  French  in  1474. 

Blanchard,  bl&N'shtR',  (Alain,)  a citizen  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  who  generously  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
safety  of  his  native  city  when  besieged  in  1418  by  Henry 
V.,  who  consented  to  spare  the  place  only  on  condition 
of  a number  of  victims  being  given  up. 

See  Licquet,  “ Notice  sur  Alain  Blanchard.” 

Blanch'ard,  (Albert  G.,)  an  American  general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  born  in  Massachusetts  about  1810, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  made  a brigadier-general  in  1861. 

Blanchard,  (]5lie,)  a French  antiquary  and  scholar, 
born  at  Langres  in  1672,  was  a pupil  of  Dacier.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1714.  Died 
in  1756. 

Blanchard,  (Smile,)  a French  naturalist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1819,  published  a number  of  treatises  on  ento- 
mology and  other  departments  of  zoology. 

Blanchard,  (Francois,)  a French  jurist  and  littera- 
teur ; died  in  1660. 

Blanchard,  (Franqois,)  a celebrated  French  aero- 
naut, born  at  Andelys  in  1738.  After  the  brothers 
Montgolfier  had  invented  the  balloon,  Blanchard  con- 
structed one  with  wings  and  a rudder,  in  which  he  made 
an  ascension  in  1784.  In  company  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  he 
crossed  the  Channel  in  his  balloon  in  1785,  for  which 
achievement  he  received  from  the  king  twelve  thousand 
francs  and  a pension.  Died  in  1809. 

His  wife,  Marie  Madeleine  Sophie  Armant,  made 
several  ascensions  after  his  death,  and  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  her  balloon  in  1819. 

Blanchard,  (Guillaume,)  son  of  Francis,  (the  first 
of  the  name,)  was  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
I le  wrote  a “ Chronological  Compilation  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  French  Kings.”  Died  about  1724. 

Blanchard,  (Jacques,)  a French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1600,  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice.  His  " De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  in  the  church  of  NStre-D.ame, 
in  Paris,  is  esteemed  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1638. 


Blanchard, (J fan  Baptiste,)  a French  Jesuit,  teacher, 
and  educational  writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes in  1731 ; died  in  1797. 

Blanch'ard,  (Laman,)  an  English  journalist  and  lit- 
tiruteur , born  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1803.  He  became 
associated  with  Bulwer  as  editor  of  “ The  New  Monthly 
Magazine"  in  1831,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  editing 
the  “Court  Journal,”  the  “ Constitutional,”  and  “The 
Courier.”  He  contributed  numerous  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  leading  English  periodicals.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a fit  of  insanity  in  1845.  His  “Essays 
and  Sketches”  were  published  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  Memoir,  which  see. 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine"  for  March,  1846,  (by  Thackeray.) 

Blanchard,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  American  in- 
ventor, born  in  Sutton,  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1788.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  taken  out  in  all,  in- 
cluding machinery  for  locomotives,  steamboats,  etc, 
twenty-four  patents  for  his  different  inventions.  Died 
in  1864. 

See  Henry  Howe,  “ Eminem  American  Mechanics,”  etc.,  1847. 

Blanchard  de  la  Musse,  blSN'shlk'  deh  It  mils, 
(Francois  Gabriel  Ursin,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1752  ; died  in  1837. 

Blanche,  blinch,  [Fr.  pron.  blS.vsh,]  of  Artois, 
(SR'twl',)  daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  and  niece 
of  Saint  Louis,  was  married  in  1270  to  Henry  L,  King 
of  Navarre.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Edmund, 
Karl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  L of  England. 
Died  about  1300. 

See  Mezeray,  “Histoire  de  France.” 

Blanche  of  Bourbon,  (boorTiQn,)  a daughter  of 
Peter,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  born  about  1338,  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile, 
who  soon  abandoned  her,  and  caused  her  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Medina-Sidonia,  where  she  died 
in  1361.  Her  tragic  fate  forms  the  subject  of  numerous 
ballads  and  poems. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles;”  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish 
Literature.” 

Blanche  of  Castile,  (kas-teel',)  daughter  of  Al- 
phonso  IX.,  King  of  Castile,  born  in  1187,  was  married 
in  1200  to  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  afterwards  Louis 
VIII.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  governed  with  great  ability  and  wis- 
dom. She  was  the  mother  of  Louis  IX.,  commonly 
known  as  Saint  Louis.  Died  in  1252. 

See  Macheco,  “Vie  de  Blanche  de  Castile,"  1S20:  Vauvimjers, 
“ Histoire  de  Blanche  de  Castile,”  1S41 : T.  Nisard,  “ Histoire  de  ia 
Reine  Blanche,”  1S42. 

Blanche  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Charles  III.,  (stir- 
named  “ the  Noble,”)  was  first  married  to  Martin,  King 
of  Sicily,  (1402,)  and  in  1420  to  John  of  Aragon,  son  of 
Ferdinand  I.  Died  in  1441. 

See  O a [.land,  “ Memoires  de  Navarre.” 

Blanchelande,  de,  deh  bl&Nsh'ISNd',  (Philibert 
Francois  Roussel,)  a French  general,  bom  at  Dijon  in 
1735.  He  was  appointed  in  1792  lieutenant-governor 
of  Saint  Domingo,  but,  being  accused  of  causing  the 
troubles  in  that  country’,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  and  executed  in  1793. 

Blanchet,  bl&N'sh.V,  (Alexandre  Paul  Louis,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Saint-Lo  in  1S17,  published  a 
work  on  “ Deaf-Dumbness,”  (“  LaSurdi-Mutite,”4  vols.) 

Blauchet,  (Franqois,)  a French  litterateur,  born  near 
Chartres  in  1707,  was  appointed  royal  censor,  and  keeper 
of  the  books  in  the  royal  cabinet  He  published  “ Ori- 
ental Tales  and  Apologues,”  “ Moral  and  Amusing  Va- 
rieties,” and  other  works.  Died  in  17S4. 

See  Dusauuc,  “ Vie  de  l’Abbd  Blanchet,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Varie- 
Ids  Morales,”  etc. 

Blanchet,  (Pif.rrf.,)  a French  dramatic  poet,  born  at 
Poitiers  about  1459,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
“ Farce  de  Pathelin,”  which  was  translated  into  Latin. 
Died  in  1519. 

Blanchet,  (Thom  as,)  a French  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1617.  His  works  arc  praised 
by  D’Argenville.  Died  in  1689. 

Blancheton,blSNsh't(!>N',  (Marc  Antoine,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Vervaison  in  1784.  His  chief 
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work  is  an  “Essay  on  Man  considered  in  his  Geographi- 
cal Relations,”  (1008.)  Died  in  1830. 

Blanchon,  bld.M'shi.M',  (Joachim,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Limoges  about  1550. 

Blanckhof,  bldnk'hof,  or  Blankoff,  bldn'kof,  (An- 
toon,)  called  also  John  Maet,  (mSt,)  a Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Alkmaar  in  1628.  His  best  works  are  marine 
pieces.  Died  in  1670. 

Bland,  (Richard,)  an  American  political  writer  and 
antiquary,  was  a citizen  of  Virginia.  He  published  in 
1766  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies,” and  was  elected  a delegate  to  Congress  in  1774. 
Died  in  1778. 

Bland,  (Rev.  Robert,)  an  English  scholar  and  divine, 
bom  in  London  in  1779.  Pie  published,  conjointly  with 
J.  H.  Merivale,  “Translations  from  the  Greek  Antholo- 
gy,” (1806,)  and  wrote  several  poems,  and  a poetical 
romance  entitled  “The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera.”  Died 
in  1825. 

Bland,  (Colonel  Theodoric,)  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Prince  George  county,  Virginia,  in  1742,  was  an 
uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  He  joined  the 
army  in  1777,  and  gained  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the 
confidence  of  Washington.  He  served  as  a member  of 
Congress  from  1780  to  1783,  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788, 
and  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1789.  Died  in  1790. 

See  a “Memoir  of  T.  Bland,”  in  the  “ Bland  Papers,”  published 
by  Charles  Campbell,  1840. 

Bland,  (William,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
17S8.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Principles 
of  Agriculture,”  (1827.) 

Blandin,  bldN'ddN7,  (Philippe  Fr£d£ric,)  a French 
surgeon  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Aubigny  in  1798, 
practised  in  Paris.  He  published  “ Traite  d’Anatomie 
topographique,”  (1826,)  and  “Elements  of  Descriptive 
Anatomy,”  (2  vols.,  1838.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1849. 

Blandrata,  bldn-dRd'ti,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  in  Piedmont,  was  the  founder  of  Unitariamsm 
in  Poland  and  Transylvania.  He  became  successively 
a Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Socinian,  and  being  appointed 
physician  to  John  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
about  1563,  he  made  many  proselytes  in  that  country. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated  by  his  nephew 
about  1590. 

See  Varillas,  “ Histoire  des  H^riSsies.” 

Blane,  (Sir  Gilbert,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British 
physician,  born  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  in  1749.  He  ob- 
tained, about  1780,  the  high  office  of  physician  to  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Rodney,  in  which  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  published,  in  1785,  “ Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen.”  From  1785  to  1795  he  was 
physician  to  Saint  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London.  In  1819 
he  published  “Elements  of  Medical  Logic,”  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Institute  about  1826,  and  became  first  physician  to  Wil- 
liam IV.  in  1830.  Died  in  London  in  1834. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Blangini,  blSn-jce'nee,  (Giuseppe  Marco  Maria 
Felice,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at  Turin  in  1781, 
produced  a number  of  operas,  canzonets,  and  other  mu- 
sical pieces.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Arsine  Houssayb,  “ Philosophers  and  Actresses,”  vol.  ii. 

Blankaard,  bldn'kiRt,  written  also  Blancard,  (Nik- 
olaas,) a Dutch  scholar,  born  at  Leyden  in  1625.  He 
became  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  history  at 
Franeker  in  1669,  and  published  editions  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tins. the  “ Enchiridion”  of  Epictetus,  and  other  classics. 
Died  in  1703. 

Blankaaxd  or  Blancard,  (Steven,)  a Dutch  phy- 
sician, son  of  Nikolaas,  noticed  above,  born  at  Middel- 
burg,  published  a number  of  medical  and  anatomical 
works  in  Latin,  the  most  important  of  which  is  “Ana- 
tomia  practica  Rationalis,”  (1688.) 

Blankenburg,  von,  fon  blJn'ken-booRG',  (Christian 
Friedrich,)  a German  litterateur  and  critic,  born  at  Col- 
berg  in  1744.  He  translated  into  German  Johnson’s 
“ Lives  of  the  Poets,”  and  other  English  works.  Died 
in  1796. 

Blankenstein,  blin'ken-stln',  (Ernst,)  Count,  a 
German  commander,  born  in  Thuringia  in  1733,  served 


in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  be- 
came lieutenant-fielcl-marshal.  Died  in  1816. 

Blankoff.  See  Blanckhof. 

Blanpain,  blftN'p&N',  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  historical  writer,  born  in  1704;  died  in  1765. 

Blanqnart  de  Bailleul,  blSN'kSR'  deh  bt'yul', (Louis 
Edmond  Marie,)  born  at  Calais  in  1795,  became  Bishop 
of  Versailles  in  1833,  and  in  1844  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Blanquet,  blfiN'ki',  (Samuel,)  a French  physician 
and  naturalist,  born  in  the  diocese  of  Mende  ; died  about 
175a 

Blanquet  du  Chayla,  blON'kV  dii  sh.VlS',  (Armand 
Simon  Marie,)  a French  vice-admiral,  born  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lozere  in  1759 ; died  in  1826. 

See  “ Notice  sur  Blanquet  du  Chayla,”  Paris,  1852. 

Blanqui,  blSN'ke',  (Jean  Dominique,)  born  at  Nice  in 
1759,  was  a deputy  to  the  National  Convention,  and  in 
1795  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
He  wrote  a work  entitled  “My  Ten  Months’  Agony,” 
(“Mon  Agonie  de  dix  Mois,”  1794.)  Died  in  1832. 

Blanqui,  (Jerome  Adolphe,)  a celebrated  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Nice  in  1798.  He  studied 
economic  science  under  J.  B.  Say,  and  in  1833  succeeded 
him  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
in  Paris.  He  published  a “ History  of  Political  Economy 
in  Europe  from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Time,” 
(1837,)  and  a “ Summary  of  the  History  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. ” Died  in  1834. 

Blanqui,  (Louis  AugusteA  brother  of thepreceding, 
born  at  Nice  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  as  a political 
conspirator  and  socialist.  He  was  sentenced  to  several 
terms  of  imprisonment,  for  example  to  ten  years  after  the 
troubles  ol  1848,  and  to  tour  years  from  1861.  On  the 
fall  of  the  second  empiie  he  took  part  in  the  doings  of 
the  Commune  at  Paris,  was  tiied  by  court-martial  in 
1872,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  A pardon 
was  alteiwaid-  granted  him.  Died  in  1881. 

Blarru,  de,  deh  blf'ru',  (Pierre,)  a French  poet,  born 
in  1437,  wrote  a heroic  poem  in  Latin,  entitled  “ The 
Nanceid,”  (1518,)  which  was  once  admired,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French.  Died  in  1505. 

Blasche,  blds'Keh,  (Bernhard  Heinrich,)  a German 
educational  writer,  born  at  Jena  in  1766;  died  in  1852. 

Blasco,  blds'ko,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Chiusa,  in  Sicily,  taught  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  at 
Naples  and  Rome  about  1600-25. 

Blasius,  bld'ze-us',  (Ernst,)  a German  surgeon,  born 
at  Berlin  in  1802,  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Halle 
in  1834. 

Bla'sl-us  or  Blaes,  bias,  (Gerard,)  a learned  Flem- 
ish physician,  born  near  Bruges,  settled  in  1660  in  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  became  professor  of  medicine.  He 
published  several  Latin  treatises  on  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine. Died  in  1682. 

Blasius,  Saint.  See  Blaise,  Saint. 

Blas'ta-res,  (M atth/T.us,)  a Greek  canonist  and 
monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil,  lived  about  1350.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  a “Collection  of  the  Canons  and 
Councils  of  the  Fathers,  and  Laws  of  the  Greek  Em- 
perors on  Ecclesiastical  Matters.” 

Blau,  blow,  (Felix  Anton,)  a German  Catholic  the- 
ologian, born  in  1754,  wrote  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Died  in  1798. 

Blaurer,  blow'rer,  (Ambrose,)  a Swiss  Lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Constance  in  1492;  died  in  1568. 

Blavet,  blS'viJ,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  litterateur , 
son  of  Michel,  noticed  below,  born  at  Besamjon  in  1719. 
He  translated  from  the  English  Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth 
of  Nations,”  and  Dalrymple’s  “Memoirs  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.”  Died  in  1809. 

Blavet,  (Michel,)  a French  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Besancon  in  1700;  died  in  1768. 

Blavier,  bla've-i',  (Edouard,)  a French  geologist 
and  engineer,  born  in  Paris  in  1802. 

Blay'ney,  (Benjamin,)  D.D.,  an  English  philologist, 
and  regius  professor- of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  had  a high 
reputation  as  a Biblical  critic.  He  published  new  trans- 
lations of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  and  of  Zechariah. 
Died  in  1801. 

Blaze,  blitz,  (Elzi5ar,)  a French  litterateur , brother  of 
Castil-Blaze,  born  at  Cavaillon  about  1786;  died  in  1S4S. 
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Blaze,  (Francois  Henri  Joseph,)  called  also  Castil- 
Blaze,  kSs't&l'blSz,  a French  musical  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Cavaillon  in  1784.  He  edited  the  musical 
department  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  from  1820  to 
1831,  published  a “ Dictionary  of  Modern  Muaic,”  (1821,) 
and  composed  several  operas.  Died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

Blaze,  (Henri  SAbastien,)  a French  musician  and 
composer,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Cavaillon  in 
1763  ; died  in  1833. 

Ble,  dit,  dii  bli,  (Nicolas,)  Marquis  d’Uxelles,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1652,  became  a marshal  of 
France  in  1703.  Died  in  1730. 

Blecker,  blek'ker,  or  Blek'er,  (Jan  Gaspar,)  a 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1600. 

Bleda,  bla'cS.,  (Jaime,)  a Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  the  province  of  Valencia  about  155°;  wrote  a “Chro- 
nology of  the  Moors  of  Spain.”  Died  in  1624. 

Bleeck,  van,  vtnblak,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  about  1700.  Among  his  best  works  is  a 
portrait  of  Paul  Rembrandt.  Died  in  London  in  1764. 

Bleecker,  blee'ker,  (Ann  Eliza,)  an  American  poet- 
ess, whose  maiden  name  was  Schuyler,  born  in  New 
York  in  1752;  died  in  1783. 

See  Griswold,  “Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Bleek,  blak,  (Friedrich,)  born  at  Arensbok,  in  Hol- 
stein, in  1793,  published  several  valuable  critical  works 
on  the  Scriptures.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn  in  1829.  Died  in  1859. 

Blefken,  blef'ken,  (Dithmar,)  a German  traveller, 
visited  Iceland  in  1563,  and  afterwards  wrote  a descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  in  Latin. 

Bleg'bo-rough,  (Ralph,)  an  English  physician,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1769,  was  a member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  He  published  “ Facts  and  Observations 
respecting  the  Air-Pump  Vapour-Bath  in  Gout,  Rheu- 
matism, etc.”  Died  in  1827. 

Blegny,  de,  deh  bl&n'ye',  (Nicolas,)  a French  surgeon 
and  writer,  born  in  1652,  became  physician  to  the  king 
in  1687.  Died  in  1722. 

Blein,  bliN,  (Francois  Ange  Alexandre,)  Baron, 
a French  general  of  engineers,  born  in  Drome  in  1767. 
He  served  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  etc.,  and  wrote  several 
scientific  works. 

Bleiswick,  van,  vfn  blTs'ftik,  (Pieter,)  grand  pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  born  at  Delft  in  1724,  wrote  a Latin 
treatise  “On  Dykes.”  Died  in  1790. 

Blekers,  bla'kers,  (N.,)  a Dutch  painter  of  history 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1635,  was  patron- 
ized by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Blende,  de,  deh  blSn'deh  or  bI5xd,  (BarthiJlemy,) 
a Jesuit  missionary,  born  at  Bruges  in  1675,  visited  Para- 
guay, where  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1715. 

Blenker,  blSnk'er,  (Louis,)  a general,  born  at  Worms, 
Germany,  in  1812.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  his  native  city  in  1849,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  the  popular  party  became  an  exile  in  New 
York.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in  August, 
1861,  and  commanded  a division  under  General  Fremont 
in  Virginia  in  1862.  Died  in  New  Jersey  in  1863. 

Blen'ner-has'set,  (Harman,)  a wealthy  Englishman, 
noted  as  an  associate  or  accomplice  of  Aaron  Burr,  was 
born  in  Hampshire  about  1770.  He  purchased  about 
1798  an  estate  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  ruined 
his  fortune  by  advancing  money  to  aid  Burr  in  his  pro- 
jects. He  was  indicted  for  treason  in  1807,  but  was  re- 
leased on  the  acquittal  of  Burr.  Died  in  1831. 

See  “ Life  of  Harman  Blennerhasset,”  by  W.  H.  Safford,  1S53. 

Bles,  de,  d?h  bigs,  or  Bless,  (Henri,)  a Flemish 
landscape-painter  of  great  merit,  born  near  Dinant  in 
1480.  Died  in  1550. 

See  Descamfs,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Blessebois,  blgss'bw.V,  (Pierre  Corneille,)  an 
enigmatical  personage,  of  whom  nothing  positive  seems 
to  be  known.  The  name  is  attached  to  several  French 
dramas,  satires,  and  poems,  published  about  1675.  Some 
of  these  are  said  to  be  scurrilous  and  indecent. 

Blessendorf,  blgs's?n-doRf',  (Samuel,)  a German 
painter  in  enamel,  born  in  Berlin  in  1670,  was  also  an 
engraver. 

Blessig,  blgs'sic,  (Johann  Lorenz,)  a Protestant 
minister,  born  at  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine  about  1748. 


1 le  became  professor  of  theology  in  his  native  city  in 
1783,  and  published  several  works.  Died  in  1816. 

See  C.  M.  Fritz,  “ Leben  J.  L.  Blessig’s,”  2 vols.,  1818. 

Blea'sing-tpn,  (Margaret,)  Countess  of,  an  Irish 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
social  qualities,  was  born  in  Tipperary  county  in  1789. 
She  was  married  when  very  young  to  Captain  Farmer, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  Earl  of  Blessmgton  in  1818. 
Lord  Blessington  dying  in  1829,  his  widow  took  up  her 
residence  at  Gore  House,  in  London,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  resort  of  the  literati  and  other  celebrated 
persons  of  England  and  the  Continent  Among  her  most 
popular  works  we  may  name  “ The  Victims  of  Society',” 
a novel,  “Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,”  (1832,)  “The 
Idler  in  Italy,”  and  “The  Idler  in  France.”  She  was 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines,  etc.  Died  in  1849. 

See  “ The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,”  by  R.  R.  Madden  ; “ Edinburgh  Review,”  voL  Ixvii. 

Blesson,  blYsiN',  (Ludwig  Johann  Urban,)  a Ger- 
man officer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1790,  published  a “Survey 
of  the  Art  of  Fortification,”  (1827,)  and  other  works. 

Bletterie,  de  la,  deh  It  blYtRe'  or  blfit're',  (Jean 
Philippe  Re.nT,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1696.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, and  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  Julian  the  Apostate,”  (1735,)  and 
made  translations  from  the  Latin.  Died  in  1772. 

Bleuland,  bluh'lint,  (Janus  or»J**v,)  a Dutch  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Utrecht,  lived  about  1780-1800. 

Bleville,  bleh-v&K,  (Jean  Baptiste  Thomas,)  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1692,  published  “The  Universal  Banker 
and  Merchant,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 783. 

Blicher,  bliK'er,  (Steen  Steensen,)  a Danish  poet 
and  novelist,  born  in  the  stift  or  province  of  Viborg  in 
1782.  His  “National  Novels”  are  very  popular,  and  in 
some  points  have  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  He  translated  the  poems  of  Ossian  into 
Danish.  He  had  studied  theology  in  early  life,  and  in 
1819  entered  on  the  duties  of  a pastor.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  on  rural  economy,  and  an  “ Autobiography,” 
which  was  published  in  a collection  of  his  works,  (9  vols., 
1847-48.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  P.  L.  Moller,  “Dansk  Pantheon.” 

Bligk,  blT,  (Sir  Richard  Rodney,)  a British  admiral, 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1737;  died  in  1821. 

Bligh,  (William,)  an  English  naval  officer,  bom  in 
1 753.  By  the  orders  of  George  III.  he  was  sent  in  17S7 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  vegetable  productions  of  those  countries  into  the 
West  Indies.  While  proceeding  with  his  cargo  to  Ja- 
maica, his  men  mutinied,  (April,  1789,)  and  he,  with 
eighteen  of  the  crew,  was  sent  adrift  in  the  launch. 
After  enduring  'great  hardships,  they  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Timor  in  June,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 790  landed 
in  England.  He  published  soon  after  a “Narrative  of 
the  Mutiny  on  Board  H.M.  Ship  Bounty,”  which  excited 
great  interest  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  New- 
South  Wales  in  1806,  but  owing,  to  his  tyrannous  con- 
duct. was  sent  b.T  k to  England  in  1S08.  He  died  in  1817. 

Biin,  (Francois  Pierre.)  a French  physician, 
botn  at  Rennes  in  1756;  died  in  1834. 

Blin  de  Sainmore,  (Adrien  Michel  Hya- 
cinth f.,)  a F iencli  litterateur,  born  in  Paiis  in  1733, 
keeper  of  the  ai chives  and  historiographer  10  Louis  XVI. 
Died  in  1807. 

Blind.  (Karl.)  a German  writer  and  radical  poli- 
tician, born  in  1826.  Fie  w-as  a leader  of  the  second 
Republican  revolution  in  the  Black  Forest  in  184S,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  stoiming  of  Stai.fen.  During 
later  years  he  has  resided  in  Belgium  and  London. 

Blioul,  du,  dii  blc'ooF,  (Jean,)  a Flemish  ecclesiastic, 
born  in  Ilainault  about  1570. 

Bliss,  (James  C.,)  M.D.,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1791.  He  practised 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  forty  years, 
and  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  beneficence.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Died  in  1855. 

Blitterswick,  vail,  vtn  blit't^rs-tfik',  (Jan,)  a Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic  and  religious  writer,  born  at  Brussels; 
died  in  1661. 
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Blitterswick,  van,  (Willem,)  a Flemish  jurist  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Brussels  ; died  in  1680. 

Bliz'ard,  (Sir  William,)  a celebrated  English  anato- 
mist and  surgeon,  born  in  Surrey  in  1748.  He  became, 
in  1787,  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  old  Corporation  of 
Surgeons,  being  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  same  year.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
was  founded,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy 
conjointly  with  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  was  afterwards 
twice  president  of  that  college.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Hunterian  Society,  and  of  several  other  learned  and 
benevolent  institutions.  He  published  a number  of 
works  on  Surgery  and  Sanitary  Reform.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “ A Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Blizard,”  by  William 
Cooke. 

Bloch,  bloK,  (Georg  Castaneus,)  a Danish  botan- 
ist, born  in  1717,  became  Bishop  of  Ribe.  Died  in  1773. 

Bloch,  (Johann  Erasmus,)  a Danish  gardener,  pub- 
lished, in  1647,  a work  entitled  “ Horticulture  Danica.” 

Bloch,  bloK,  (Markus  Elieser,)  a German  physician 
and  naturalist,  of  Jewish  family,  born  at  Anspach  in  1723, 
practised  medicine  in  Berlin.  His  “Universal  Natural 
History  of  Fishes”  (12  vols.,  with  432  coloured  plates, 
1782)  is  esteemed  a standard  work.  Died  in  1799. 

Bloch,  bloK,  or  Ballagi,  (Moritz,)  a learned  Hun- 
garian Jew,  born  at  Ternova  in  1815.  Fie  published  a 
“ Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Hungarian  and  German 
Languages,”  (1846.) 

Blochmann,  bloK'mSn,  (Karl  Justus,)  a German 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  born  at  Reichstadt,  in 
Saxony,  in  1786.  About  1824  he  founded  at  Dresden  a 
large  school  called  Blochman’sche  Institut.  Died  at  or 
near  Geneva  in  1855. 

Block,  (Albrecht,)  a German  agricultural  writer, 
born  at  Sagan  in  1774  ; died  in  1847. 

Block,  (Benjamin,)  a German  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1631. 

Block,  (Daniel,)  a German  portrait-painter,  father 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  romerania  in  1580.  He  was 
court  painter  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Died  in  1661. 

Block,  blok,  (James  Reugers,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Gouda  about  1580,  excelled  in  perspective  and  archi- 
tectural views.  Died  in  1632. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Block,  (Joanna  Koerten — kooR'ten,)  an  ingenious 
female  artist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1650,  was  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  cutting  with  her  scissors  landscapes,  por- 
traits, and  animals.  For  such  works  she  was  paid  im- 
mense prices  by  several  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Died  in 
1715- 

Block,  blok,  (Magnus  Gabriel,)  a Swedish  physician, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1669;  died  in  1722. 

Blockland,  blok'Hnt,  (Anthony  de  Montfort,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  born  at  Montfort 
in  1532.  He  worked  at  Utrecht.  Died  in  1583. 

Blod'get,  (Samuel,)  an  American  projector,  born  at 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  about  1720.  Fie  raised  a valu- 
able cargo  from  a sunken  vessel,  and  began  the  canal 
around  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  at  Flaverhill,  New  Hamp- 
shire, but,  before  it  was  finished,  was  sent  to  prison  for 
debt.  Died  in  1807. 

Bloemaert,  bloo'mlRt,  (Abraham,)  a celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gorkum  about  1564  or  1567.  He 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits,  but  excelled  in  histori- 
cal pieces.  He  was  also  a skilful  engraver.  “The  Death 
of  Niobe’s  Sons”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  at 
Utrecht  in  1647. 

Bloemaert,  (Kornelis,)  an  excellent  engraver,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  studied  en- 
graving in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  Among  his  master-pieces 
are  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  after  Cortona, 
and  “ Meleager,”  after  Rubens.  His  three  brothers, 
Adrian,  Henry,  and  Frederick,  were  also  engravers. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1680. 

See  Nagler,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Bloemen,  van,  vtfn  bloo'men,  (John  Francis,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1656.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  where  he  passed  his  mature  life,  and  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  Orizzonte  from  some  peculi- 


arity of  his  style.  His  landscapes  are  greatly  admired, 
and  command  high  prices.  Died  at  Rome  in  1740. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bloemen,  van,  (Norbert,)  brother  of  John  Francis, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1672,  painted  portraits  and  conver- 
sation-pieces. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bloemen,  van, (Peter,)  surnamed  Stan  da  ert,  (stHv/- 
dlltt,)  a Flemish  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp.  His  principal  works  represent  mili- 
tary marches,  battles,  fairs,  caravans,  etc.  He  became 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1699. 

Bloeteling,  bloo'teh-ling,  sometimes  written  Blote- 
ling,  (Abraham,)  a celebrated  Dutch  designer  and  en 
graver,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1634.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  “ Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  after  Rubens 
and  a portrait  of  Erasmus,  after  Flolbein.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 


Blois.  See  Blosius. 

Blom,  blom,  (Karl  Magnus,)  a Swedish  naturalist 
and  physician,  born  in  S mil  and  in  1737,  was  a pupil  of 
Linnaeus.  Fie  was  the  first  to  introduce  vaccination  into 
Sweden.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  scientific  works 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1815. 

Blomberg,  blom'bSRG,  (Barbara,)  a lady  of  distin- 
guished family  in  Nuremberg,  was  the  mistress  of  Charles 
V.,  and  the  reputed  mother  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Blome,  blo'meh,  (Johann,)  a learned  German  writer, 
born  at  Flamburg  about  1620 ; died  in  1672. 

Blome,  (Richard,)  an  English  historical  writer,  lived 
about  1670. 

Blome'field,  (Francis,)  born  in  Norfolk,  England, 
in  1705,  published  “The  Topographical  History  of  Nor- 
folk,” (3  vols.,  1739-69.)  Died  in  1711. 

Blomfield,  (Alfred,)  D.D.,  Bishop  ofColchester,  is 
the  younger  -on  ol  C.  J.  Blomfield,  and  was  born  in 
1833.  Iii  1878  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  and  in 
1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Colchester. 

B1  imfield,  (Charles  James,)  Bishop  of  London, 
hoi  11  in  Suffolk  in  1786.  Fie  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1808,  and  soon  after  brought  out 
valuable  editions  of  the  “ Prometheus  ” and  several  other 
dramas  of  TEschylus.  He  also  edited  the  “Adversaria 
Porsoni,”  and  contributed  to  various  reviews  a number 
of  critical  essays  on  the  Greek  classics.  In  1824  he 
published  an  edition  of  Callimachus.  He  became 
Bishop  of  London  in  1828.  Bishop  Blomfield  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  promoted  the  erection  of  a great  number 
of  churches  in  London.  Died  in  1857.  . , 

Blomfield,  (Edward  Valentine,)  a distinguished! 
English  scholar,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1788.  He  published  a valuable  translation  of  Matthiae’s 
“Greek  Grammar,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Mu- 
seum Criticum.”  Died  in  i8r6. 

Blommaert,  blom'mSRt,  (Philippus,)  a Belgian  phi- 
lologist and  poet,  born  about  1809,  published  editions  of 
several  old  Flemish  poems,  and  translated  the  “Niebe- 
lungen”  into  Dutch  iambics.  His  best  production  is  a 
historical  work  entitled  “Aloude  Geschiedenis  der  Belgen 
of  Nederduitschers,”  (1849.) 

Blond,  le,  leh  bl6N,  (Jacques  Christophe,)  a min- 
iature-painter, born  at  Frankfort  in  1670.  He  worked  in> 
London,  and  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce  col- 
oured engravings  or  copies  of  paintings.  Died  about  1 740. 

Blond,  Le.  See  Lf.  Blond. 

Blonde,  bliNd,  (AndrA)  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Auxerre  in  1734;  died  in  1794. 

Blondeau,  b^N'do',  (Antoine  Franqois  Raymond,) 
a French  general,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1747,  served 
under  Pichegru  in  1794,  and  in  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1799.  Died  in  1825. 

Blondeau,  (Charles,)  a French  jurist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  born  at  Mans;  died  in  1680. 

Blondeau,  (Claude,)  a French  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  born  in  Paris,  lived  about  1650. 

Blondeau,  (Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  FIyacinthf.,) 
professor  of  Roman  law  in  the  faculty  of  Paris,  was  born 
at  Namur  in  1 784.  He  became  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  and  published  several 
works  on  Roman  jurisprudence. 
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Blondeau  de  Charnage,  blAN'do'  d?h  shiR'nitzh', 
(Claude  Francois,)  a French litterateur,  born  near  Pon- 
tarlier  in  1710.  Died  in  1776. 

Blondel,  blAN'dSK,  [Lat.  Blondel/e'us,]  a French 
troubadour,  and  favourite  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  principal  expeditions.  He 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king’s  impris- 
onment in  Germany  by  singing  before  the  fortress  part 
of  a song  which  was  answered  from  within. 

Blondel,  (David,)  a French  Protestant  divine  and 
writer,  born  at  Ch&lons-sur-Marne  in  1591.  In  1650  he 
succeeded  Vossius  as  professor  of  history  at  Amsterdam. 
He  published  a number  of  theological  and  historical 
works  in  Latin  and  French.  Died  in  1655. 

See  Baylb,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Bruckbr, 
“History  of  Philosophy.” 

Blondel,  bliN'dSl',  (Francis,)  a Flemish  physician, 
born  at  Liege  in  1613  ; died  in  1682. 

Blondel,  (Franqots,)  a French  architect  and  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Ribemont  in  1617.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College,  and  was 
chosen  by  Louis  XIV.  to  teach  that  science  to  the  dau- 
phin. He  published  a “ Course  of  Architecture,”  and 
various  other  treatises.  The  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porte 
Saint-Denis  is  esteemed  his  master-piece  in  architecture. 
Died  in  1686. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Blondel,  (Franqois,)  a French  physician,  bom  in 
Paris,  graduated  about  1631,  was  noted  for  his  opposition 
to  the  use  of  antimony  in  medicine.  Died  in  1682. 

Blondel,  (Jacques,)  a French  surgeon,  who  lived  at 
Lille  about  1580,  translated,  from  the  Latin,  Godin’s 
“Military  Surgery.” 

Blondel,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a French  architect, 
nephew  of  Frangois  the  architect,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1703.  He  became  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  in  Paris.  Died  in  1774. 

Blon'del,  (James  Augustus,)  an  English  physician, 
of  French  extraction,  wrote  several  esteemed  medical 
works.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Died  in  London  in  1734. 

Blondel,  (Jean,)  a French  jurist  and  legal  writer, 
born  at  Rheims  in  1733,  became  president  of  the  impe- 
rial court  of  Paris  in  1803.  Died  in  1810. 

Blondel,  (Laurent,)  a French  scholar  and  theologi- 
cal writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1671  ; died  in  1740. 

Blondel,  (Marie  Joseph,)  a French  historical  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1781,  was  a pupil  of  Regnault.  Among 
his  works  are  “ Zenobiaon  the  Shore  of  the  Araxis,”  and 
“ Homer  in  Athens.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 

Blondel,  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1674;  died  in  1730. 

Blondel,  (Robert,)  a French  poet  and  moralist,  born 
in  Normandy  about  1390,  was  preceptor  to  the  dauphin 
Charles,  a son  of  Charles  VII.  Died  about  1460. 

Blondin,  bldN'diN',  (Jean  Noel,)  a French  gram- 
marian, born  in  Paris  in  1753,  became  secretary  and  in- 
terpreter at  the  Royal  Library.  He  published  a “ Polyglot 
Grammar,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English.”  Died  in  1832. 

Blondin,  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist,  born  at  Vaudri- 
court  in  1682,  was  a pupil  of  Tournefourt.  Died  in  1713. 

Blondus,  (Flavius.)  See  Flavio  Biondo. 

Blood,  blud,  (Colonel  Thomas,)  a notorious  Irish 
adventurer,  born  about  1628,  served  for  a time  in  Crom- 
well’s army.  Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the 
castle  of  Dublin  and  take  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
lord-lieutenant,  he  seized  the  person  of  that  nobleman  in 
his  coach  in  London,  (1670,)  and  was  only  prevented  from 
hanging  him  by  the  resistance  of  his  servants.  In  1671 
he  nearly  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  crown 
jewels  ; but,  after  a short  imprisonment  for  this  crime,  he 
was  pardoned  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  from  him  a 
pension.  Died  in  1680. 

See  Kennet,  “History  of  England.” 

Bloom'field,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Ilonington,  in  Suffolk,  in  1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a shoe- 
maker in  London.  While  in  this  situation  he  composed 
his  rural  poem  of  “The  Farmer’s  Boy,”  which,  after 
being  refused  by  several  booksellers,  was  published  under 


the  patronage  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft.  It  was  received  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin.  Among  his  other  poems  we  may 
name  “Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm,”  “May- 
Day  with  the  Muses,”  and  “Ballads  and  Songs.”  Of 
the  “Farmer’s  Boy,”  Dr.  Nathan  Drake  observes,  in  his 
“Literary  Hours,”  that  “in  true  pastoral  imagery  and 
simplicity  no  production  can  lie  put  in  competition  with 
it  since  the  days  of  Theocritus ;”  and  a critic  in  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  pronounces  it  “ by  far  the  lic-st-written, 
as  to  style  and  composition,  of  any  work  of  our  unedu- 
cated poets.”  Died  in  Bedfordshire  in  1823. 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1822,  voL  xi. ; “Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii.,  1839. 

Bloomfield,  (S.  T.,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
scholar,  born  about  1790.  He  has  published  an  edition 
of  Dr.  Robinson’s  “Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,”  with  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions, which  is  highly  commended  by  the  “Church  of 
England  Quarterly;”  also  the  “Greek  Testament,  with 
English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,” 
(1832,)  and  other  valuable  works  of  the  kind.  He  brought 
out  in  1829  an  excellent  translation  of  Thucydides. 

Bloot,  blot,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  or  Flemish  painter, 
whose  favourite  subjects  are  drunken  frolics,  quarrels  of 
peasants,  etc.  Died  in  1667. 

Blo'si-us  or  De  Blois,  deh  blwi,  (Francis  Louis,) 
a Flemish  Benedictine  monk  of  noble  family,  born  near 
Liege  in  1506,  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Liessts, 
in  Hainault.  He  was  educated  with  Prince  Charles,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  V.  Died  about  1565. 

Blot,  bio,  Baron  de  Chauvigny,  (deh  sho'vfen'ye',)  a 
French  wit  and  litterateur  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
wrote  a number  of  satires  and  epigrams  against  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Died  in  1655. 

Blot,  (Maurice,)  a French  painter  and  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1754,  was  a pupil  of  Saint-Aubin.  Died  in  1S1S. 

Bloteliiig.  See  Bloeteling. 

Blouet,  bloo'V,  (Jean  Franqois  Nicolas,)  a French 
journalist  and  litterateur , born  at  Metz  in  1745,  wrote  on 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  subjects.  Died  in  1S09. 

Blount,  blunt,  (Charles,)  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  born  in  1563,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  favour. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  became 
governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1594,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land in  1600.  Having  put  down  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1603,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  James  I., 
and  obtained  other  distinctions.  Died  in  1605  or  1606. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose 
sister  he  married.  She  was  a great  beauty,  and  previ- 
ously the  wife  of  Lord  Rich.  Lord  Devonshire  and 
Lady  Rich  had  five  children  bom  before  their  marriage. 

Blount,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  son  of  Sir 
Henry,  mentioned  below,  born  at  Upper  Holloway  in 
1654,  published  a deistical  work  entitled  “ Anima  Mundi,” 
(1678,)  and  several  others  of  a similar  nature.  He  also 
translated  from  the  Greek  the  “Life  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
naeus,”  by  Philostratus.  He  committed  suicide  in  1693. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 

Blount,  (Sir  Henry,)  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1602. 
travelled  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  of  which  coun- 
tries he  gave  an  account  in  his  “ Voyage  into  the  Levant,” 
published  in  1636.  It  was  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch.  Died  in  1682. 

Blount,  [Lat.  Blon'dus,]  (John,)  an  English  writer, 
who  was  preuendary  and  chancellor  in  the  church  of  York. 
He  wrote  theological  works  which  were  highly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  ex- 
tant. Died  in  1248. 

See  Wood,  “ Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Blount,  (Thomas,)  an  English  jurist  and  writer,  born 
in  Worcestershire  in  1618.  He  published  “Glosso- 
graphia,”  or  a dictionary  of  legal  terms,  “ Lamps  of  the 
Law  and  Lights  of  the  Gospel,”  (165S,)  “The  Academy 
of  Eloquence,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1679. 

Blount,  (Sir  Thomas  Pope,)  son  of  Sir  Henry,  noticed 
above,  born  in  1649,  was  several  times  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  Saint  Alban’s  and  Hertfordshire.  He  pub- 
lished a “Critique  on  Celebrated  Writers,”  (“Censura 
eelebriorum  Authorum,”  1690,)  which  is  commended  by 
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Ilallam,  Sir  Egerton  lirydges,  and  other  eminent  critics. 
Died  in  1697. 

Blount,  blunt,  (William,)  an  American  Senator,  born 
about  1744.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1790,  and  was  elected  a Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
in  1796.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  in  1797,  on 
a charge  that  he  had  abetted  an  attempt  of  the  British 
to  conquer  from  Spain  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Died  at  Knoxville  in  1800. 

Blount  (blunt)  Mount-joy',  Lord  Mountjoy,  bom 
about  1598,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Blount  and 
Lady  Rich.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Newport  in  1628, 
and  appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower  in  1641,  but  was 
removed  in  the  same  year  because  the  king  distrusted 
his  loyalty.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil 
war,  but  was  regarded  as  lukewarm.  Died  in  1665. 

Blow,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1648,  became  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his  principal  compositions 
are  a “ Gloria  Patri,”  and  a collection  of  secular  pieces 
entitled  “Amphion  Anglicus.”  The  celebrated  Purcell 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Died  in  1708. 

See  Burney,  “ History  of  Music.” 

Bliiclier,  von,  fon  bloo'ker,  [Ger.  pron.  fon  blii'Ker,] 
(Gebhard  Lebrecht,)  a celebrated  Prussian  field-mar- 
shal, born  at  Rostock  in  1742.  At  an  early  age  hd  en- 
tered the  Swedish  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
same  Prussian  regiment  (then  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  von  Belling)  which  he  afterwards  commanded 
with  such  distinction.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  Von 
Belling  to  join  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  campaigns  of  1793-94  against  the  French. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Prussian  vanguard  at  Auer- 
stadt,  and  effected  a masterly  retreat  to  Lubeck,  though 
pursued  by  Soult,  Bernadotte,  and  Murat.  Appointed 
in  1813  to  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  Russian  and 
Prussian  army,  he  obtained  a signal  victory  over  Mac- 
donald on  the  Katzbach,  and  soon  after  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  After  various  en- 
gagements with  the  French,  he  advanced  to  Paris  in 
March,  1814,  and,  having  stormed  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre, entered  the  city  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wahlstadt  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  received  other  high  distinctions. 
In  1815  he  again  took  command  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  though  defeated  at  Ligny,  June  16,  he  appeared 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  and 
decided  the  fortunes  of  that  eventful  day.  With  his 
fresh  troops  he  pursued  the  flying  enemy  through  the 
night,  and,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  assisted  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  died  in  1819,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Blucher  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  impetuous  courage  and  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, which  procured  for  him  the  name  of  “Marshal 
Vonvarts,”  (“Forwards.”)  For  the  plans  of  his  battles 
he  relied  principally  upon  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
generals  of  his  staff.  When  praised  for  one  of  his  vic- 
tories, he  said,  “ It  is  owing  to  my  rashness,  Gneise- 
nau’s  prudence,  and  the  mercy  of  the  great  God.” 

See  “Life  and  Campaigns  of  Blucher,”  London,  1815;  Foerster, 
“ Blucher  und  sein  Umgebung,”  1821  ; Pischon,  “ Bluchers  Leben, 
Thaten  und  Ende,”  1842;  Varniiagen  von  Ense,  “Bluchers  Le- 
bensbeschreibung,”  1827:  W.  Burckhardt,  “G.  L.  von  Blucher 
nach  Leben,  Reden  und  Thaten  gcschildert,”  1835 ; “ Vie  de  Blucher,” 
Paris,  1816. 

Bludoff  or  Bloudoff,  bloo'doff,  (Dmitri,)  Count,  a 
Russian  statesman,  born  at  Moscow  about  1783.  He  has 
been  employed  in  various  embassies,  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  and  president  of  the  legislative 
department  in  the  council  of  the  empire. 

Bluet  d’Arbdrea,  de,  deh  blii-ft'  (almost  blwj)  df  r'- 
baiR',  (Bernard,)  a French  litterateur , and  fool  by  pro- 
fession, sometimes  called  the  Comte  de  Permission,  was 
oorn  near  Savoy  about  1560.  He  wrote  eulogies  on  his 
patrons,  and  a number  of  prophecies  for  the  people.  A 
copy  of  his  works  was  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  at  the 
McCarthy  sale  in  1816. 

See  FlOgel,  “Geschichte  des  Burlesken.” 

Bluf,  bloof,  (Matthaus  Joseph,)  a German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Cologne  in  1805  ; died  in  1837. 


Bluhme,  bloo'meh,  (Christian  Albert,)  a Danish 
statesman,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1794,  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  1851,  and  in  1852  president  of  the 
council. 

Blithme  or  Blume,  bloo'meh,  (Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1798.  He  became 
profoundly  versed  in  the  Roman  law,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Bonn.  Among  his  works  are  “ Iter 
Italicum,”  (4  vols.,  1824-36,)  containing  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  Italy,  “Canon  Law  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  especially  in  Germany,”  (1826,)  and  a “Sketch 
of  the  Law  of  the  Pandects,”  (1829.) 

Blum,  bloom,  (Jean,)  a Swiss  architect,  resided  at 
Zurich.  He  published  in  1596  a “ Book  of  Architecture.” 

Blum,  bloom,  (Joachim  Christian,)  a German  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Rathenau  in  1739;  died  in  1790. 

Blum,  (Karl,)  a German  composer,  and  director  of 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin,  born  in  that  city  about  1785. 
He  composed  numerous  operas  and  songs.  Died  in  1844. 

Blum,  (Robert,)  a German  democratic  politician, 
born  at  Cologne  in  1807.  In  1840  he  founded  the  Schiller 
Association  at  Leipsic,  and  soon  after  became  a leading 
contributor  to  the  “ Sachsischen  Vaterlandsblattern,”  a 
political  journal.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  German 
Catholic  church  at  Leipsic  in  1845.  In  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  a prominent  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Vienna  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  parliamentary  opposition.  On  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  Windischgratz,  he  was  arrested  and  shot, 
November  9,  1848. 

See  Eduard  Duller,  “R.  Blums  Leben  und  Tod,”  1848: 
Eduard  Franke,  “Leben,  Wirken,  etc.  des  R.  Blum,”  1848;  Lud- 
wig Wittig,  “Blums  letzte  Stunden  in  Wien,”  1848. 

Blumauer,  bloo'mow'er,  (Aloys,)  a German  poet, 
born  at  Steyer  in  1755,  published  a burlesque  poem  en- 
titled “Virgil’s  Aineid  travestied,”  (1784,)  which  was 
very  popular  in  Germany  and  was  translated  into  Rus- 
sian. Died  in  1798. 

Blumberg,  bloom'bSRG,  (Christian  Gotthelf,)  a 
German  Lutheran  divine  and  philologist,  born  near  Quer- 
furt  in  1664;  died  in  1735. 

Blume.  See  Bluhme. 

Blumenbach,  bloo'men-Mk,  [Ger.  pron.  bloo'men- 
bk,j  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a celebrated  German  com- 
parative anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  at  Gotha 
on  the  1 ith  of  May,  1752.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  after- 
wards at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine in  1775.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a thesis  on  the 
“Varieties  of  the  Human  Race,”  (“De  Generis  humani 
Varietate  Nativa,”)  which  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. He  became  ordinary  professor  of  medicine  and 
anatomy  at  Gottingen  in  1778,  and  continued  to  lecture 
there  more  than  fifty  years.  He  published  in  1780  a 
popular  “Manual  of  Natural  History,”  (10th  edition, 
1830,)  and  in  1786  a “Description  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body.”  He  explained  with  success  the  functions 
of  the  human  system  in  his  “ Institutiones  Physiologic®,” 
(1787,)  which  was  translated  into  English  and  other  lan- 
guages and  used  as  a text-book  in  schools. 

Blumenbach  was  the  first  who  divided  the  human 
species  into  five  races, — viz.,  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
Malay,  American,  and  African  or  Ethiopian.  He  advo- 
cated the  unity  of  the  human  species.  “ He  was  the  first,” 
says  Dr.  Hoefer,  “who  placed  natural  history  on  a sci- 
entific basis, — comparative  anatomy.”  Among  his  irn 
portant  works  is  a “Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
(i8oS-)  In  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  He  was  a member  of  about  seventy 
learned  societies,  and  was  created  a knight  of  the 
Guelphic  order  about  1821.  Died  at  Gottingen  in 
January,  1840. 

Blumentbal,  (Leonard,)  Von,  a Prussian  general, 
born  in  1810.  He  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Crown 
Prince  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  modern  strategists. 

Blumrbder,  von,  fon  bldom'ro'der,  (August  Fried 
rich,)  a German  litterateur  and  soldier,  born  at  Gehren 
in  1776,  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of 
1814-15. 

Blun'dell,  (James,)  a British  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  about  1810,  practised  in  London. 

Blun'de-ville,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician, 
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published  in  1594  a popular  work,  entitled  “Exercises, 
containing  Six  Treatises.” 

Blunt,  (Edmond,)  an  American  hydrographer,  son 
of  Edmond  M.  Blunt,  noticed  below,  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  in  1799.  lie  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  making  surveys  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  Guatemala,  etc.,  and  since  1833 
lias  been  first  assistant  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
at  Washington. 

Blunt,  (Edmond  March,)  an  American  writer  on  nau- 
tical subjects,  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1770.  In  1796  he  published  his  “ American  Coast  Pilot,” 
which  has  since  passed  through  many  editions  and  been 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  It  con- 
tains descriptions  of  every  seaport  in  the  United  States 
and  of  most  of  those  in  America,  with  sailing-directions, 
lists  of  light-houses,  etc  He  has  also  published  many 
other  valuable  nautical  works,  charts,  etc. 

Blunt,  (Henry,)  an  English  religious  writer,  born 
about  1794.  In  1835  he  became  rector  of  Streathan, 
Surrey.  He  published,  besides  sermons,  “ Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Saint  Paul,”  (1833,)  “Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Elisha,”  and  other  popular  works.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  his  works  have  passed  through  forty 
editions.  Died  in  1843. 

Blunt,  (James  G.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  in  1826.  He  settled  in  Kansas 
about  1856,  and  became  a leader  of  the  Free  State  party. 
He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  about  April,  1862. 
He  defeated  the  enemy  at  Kane  Hill,  Arkansas,  in  No- 
vember, and  at  Prairie  Grove  in  December,  1862. 

Blunt,  (John  Henry,)  an  English  writer  on  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  was  born  in  Chelsea  in  1823. 

Blunt,  (John  James,)  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
bom  at  Newcastle-under- Lime  in  1794.  He  became  in 
1839  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
He  published  “ Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writ- 
ings both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  Veracity,”  (1847,)  “Vestiges  of  Ancient 
Manners  in  Italy  and  Sicily,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1855. 

Blunthli,  (Jean  Henri,)  bom  at  Zurich  in  1656, 
wrote  a chronicle  of  the  city  and  canton  of  Zurich, 
entitled  “ Memorabilia  Tigurina.”  Died  in  1722. 

Bluntschli,  (Johann  Kaspar,)  a Swiss  jurist, 
bom  in  1808  at  Zurich,  where  he  became  professor  of 
law  in  1836.  He  published  several  works  on  law,  the 
best  known  of  them  being  his  “General  Political  Law,” 
(1850.)  Died  in  1881. 

Biuteau,  blii'to',  (Dom  Raphael,)  a learned  writer, 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1638,  became 
preacher  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  He 
published  a “ Portuguese-Latin  Dictionary,”  (1712,  8 
vols.  fol.)  Died  in  1734. 

Blutel,  blii'tSl',  (Charles  Auguste  Esprit  Rose,)  a 
French  jurist,  and  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
born  at  Caen  in  1757.  He  was  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1806. 

See  “Notice  sur  M.  Blutel,”  Paris,  1S47. 

Blyenburg,  bll'en-buRG',  (Adrian,)  a Latin  poet, 
nephew  of  Damasus,  born  at  Dort  in  1560 ; died  in  1599. 

Blyenburg,  van,  vtn  blI'en-biiRG/,  (Damasus,)  a 
Dutch  litterateur,  born  at  Dort  in  1558,  published  a com- 
pilation of  the  modern  Latin  poets. 

Bo,  bo,  (Jean  Baptiste  Jerome,)  a French  physician, 
born  near  Mur-de-Barrez  in  1753,  was  elected  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1792,  and  voted  for  the  imme- 
diate death  of  the  king.  Died  in  1811. 

Boabd.il,  bo-3.b-dil', [corrupted  from  Aboo-Abdillah 
or  Aboo-Abdallah,|  surnamed  el  Ciiico,  (chee'ko,) 
(or  the  Little,)  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada.  His 
claim  to  the  throne  was  contested  by  his  uncle,  Abdallah- 
el-Zagal.  This  dispute  was  settled  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  who  conquered  Granada  in  1491,  when  Boabdil 
ceased  to  reign.  He  retired  to  Africa  in  1496,  and  died 
about  1536. 

Boaden,  bo'den,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Whitehaven  in  1762,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John 
Kemble.  He  published  several  dramas,  a “ Life  of  John 
Philip  Kemble,”  a “ Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,”  and  one  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  Died  in  1839. 


Bo-ad-I-9e'a,  [Fr.  Boadic£e,  bo'i'de'si',]  written 
also  Boudicea,  Boodicia,  and  Voadica,  wife  of  Prasu- 
tagus,  king  of  the  British  tribe  of  the  Iceni,  flourished 
alxmt  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Boadicea,  incensed  by  the  rapacity  and 
insults  of  the  procurator  Catus,  took  up  arms  against 
the  Roman  colonists  and  their  allies,  seventy  thousand 
of  whom,  according  to  Tacitus,  fell  in  battle.  She  was 
subsequently  defeated  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  with  im- 
mense loss,  and  took  poison  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
victor’s  hands. 

See  Tacitus,  “ Annales,”  book  xiv. 

Boadicee,  the  French  of  Boadicea,  which  see. 

Board'man,  (George  D.,)  an  eminent  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, born  at  Livermore,  Maine,' in  1801.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Waterville  College  in  1821,  studied  divinity  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  in  1825  sailed 
for  the  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  December 
following,  and,  after  devoting  some  fifteen  months  to  the 
study  of  the  Burmese  language,  established  a mission  at 
Maulmain,  on  the  Tenasserim  coast  This  place  sub- 
sequently became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions in  that  region.  The  next  year  he  founded  another 
mission  at  Tavoy.  Mr.  Boardman  continued  his  work 
with  great  zeal  and  success  until  his  death  in  1831. 

Boardman,  (Henry  Augustus,)  D.D.,  an  eloquent 
American  divine,  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  January  9, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1829  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  lS5^  he 
was  elected  Dy  the  general  assembly  to  fill  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology  at  Princeton,  but  he  declined  the  honour. 

See  Alubonk’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Boaretti,  bo-i-ret'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  able  Italian 
litterateur,  born  near  Padua  in  1748,  became  professor 
of  sacred  eloquence  at  Venice  about  1785.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  works  of  Sophocles  and  several  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  into  Italian,  (versi  sciolti,)  and  Ho- 
mer’s “ Iliad”  into  ottava  rima,  (1788.)  Died  in  1799. 

Boas,  bo'is,  (Eduard,)  a German  novelist,  born  at 
Landsberg  in  1815,  published  a supplement  to  the  works 
of  Goethe,  (3  vols.,  1841,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1S53. 

Boat.  See  Boot. 

Boaton,  de,  deh  bo't'hbN',  (Pierre  Francois,)  bom 
near  Aubonne,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1734,  translated 
into  French  verse  Gessner’s  “ Idyls”  and  “ Death  of 
Abel,”  and  Wieland^s  “Oberon.”  Died  in  1794. 

Bobadilla,  de,  di  bo-Bi-Dil'yi,  (Francisco,)  a Span- 
ish magistrate,  who  was  charged,  in  1500,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  colony  at  Saint  Domingo  under  Co- 
lumbus. On  his  arrival  ne  caused  that  illustrious  man 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  in  chains  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  his  sovereigns  and  reinstated  in  his 
honours.  Bobadilla  was  soon  after  obliged  to  resign  his 
post  to  Nicholas  Ovando. 

See  Irving’s  “ Life  of  Columbus.” 

Bobart,  bo'baRt,  (Jacob,)  a German  botanist  and 
physician,  born  at  Brunswick  about  159S,  became  super- 
intendent of  the  botanical  garden  at  Oxford  in  England. 
Died  in  1679. 

Bobart,  (Jacob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford  in  1683.  Died  in  1719. 

Bobolina,  bo-bo-lec'ni,  a modern  Greek  heroine, 
who  in  the  revolution  of  1S21  equipped  three  ships  at 
her  own  expense,  one  of  which  she  commanded.  She 
offered  her  vessels  to  the  government  for  the  blockade 
of  Nauplia,  which  was  maintained  fourteen  months.  She 
was  assassinated  in  1825  by  the  friend  of  a person  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wronged  by  a member  of  her  family. 

See  PouQimviLLK,  “ Histoirc  de  la  R^gdndration  de  la  Grice.” 

Bobrof,  bo'bRof,  (Semen  Sergeevitch.)  a Russian 
>oct,  whose  principal  poem  is  entitled  “ Khersonida,” 
)einjr  a history  and  description  of  Taurida,  in  Southern 
Russia.  Died  in  1810. 

Bobrun,  bo'bRuN',  (Charles,)  a French  painter, 
born  at  Antboisc  in  1604,  executed  a number  of  portraits 
in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  Henri,  noticed  below.  Died 
in  1692. 

Bobritn,  (Henri,)  a French  portrait-painter,  born  at 
; far,  fill,  fit;  m§t;  not;  good;  moon; 
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Amboise  in  1603,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  portraits  of  Louis  and  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  Died  in  1677. 

See  Hkinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Bocaccino,  bo-klt-chee'no,  (Boccaccio,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Cremona  about  1460.  He  is  praised  by 
Lanzi.  Died  about  1518. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bocaccino,  (Camillo,)  surnamed  il  Boccalini,  (61 
bok-ki-lee'nee,)  born  at  Cremona  in  1511,  was  a son  of 
the  preceding.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Sigismund  at  Cremona.  Died  in 
1546. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bocace.  See  Boccaccio. 

Bocande,  bo'k&N'di',  (Bertrand,)  a French  natu- 
ralist and  geographer,  born  at  Nantes  about  1820,  resided 
many  years  in  Africa.  He  published  “ Notes  on  Portu- 
guese Guinea,  or  Southern  Senegambia.” 

Bocanegra,  bo-ka-na'gRa,  (Pedro  Atanasio,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  at  Granada  about  1638,  was  a 
pupil  of  Alonzo  Cano.  Died  in  168S. 

Bocarro,  bo-kdr'ro,  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese  histo- 
rian, wrote  a continuation  of  the  “Asia  Portugueza”  of 
Joao  de  Barros,  (in  manuscript.) 

Bocarro  Francez,  bo-kir'ro  fRS.n's5s,  (Manoei.,)  a 
Portuguese  astronomer  and  physician,  born  at  Lisbon 
in  1588,  received  lessons  from  Galileo.  Died  at  Florence 
in  1662. 

Boccaccio,  bo-k3.t'cho,  [Old  English,  Boccace  or 
Bocace,  bo-kiss';  Fr.  Boccace,  bo'klss';  Lat.  Bocca'- 
tius  and  Boccac'cius,]  or,  more  fully,  Boccaccio  di 
Certaldo,  bok-cat'cho  de  chSR-tiil'do,  (Giovanni,)  the 
most  celebrated  of  Italian  novelists,  born  in  Paris  in  1313, 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a Florentine  merchant  and  a 
Frenchwoman.  At  his  father’s  desire  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  afterwards  studied  canon  law,  which, 
however,  he  soon  abandoned.  Among  his  first  produc- 
tions were  the  romance  of  “ II  Filicopo,”  and  a poem  in 
ottava  rima,  entitled  “ La  Teseide,”  written  at  the  request 
of  his  mistress,  the  Princess  Mary,  natural  daughter  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples.  After  the  accession  of  Joanna 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Boccaccio  wrote,  at  her  desire, 
his  “Decamerone,  or  Hundred  Tales,”  (1353,)  which  are 
esteemed  models  of  Italian  prose  composition  ; but  many 
of  them  are  disgustingly  licentious.  About  this  time  he 
was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Petrarch,  which  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  He  was  appointed  in  1373  to  lecture  at 
Florence  on  Dante,  and  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
“ Inferno,”  and  a “ Life  of  Dante.”  Besides  his  works 
in  Italian,  Boccaccio  was  the  author  of  a number  of  Latin 
eclogues  and  prose  essays,  and,  like  his  friend  Petrarch, 
rendered  important  services  to  classical  learning  by  col- 
lecting and  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts.  He  died 
in  1375,  having  for  many  years  previously  been  in  a great 
measure  reformed  from  the  profligacy  of  his  early  life 
and  writings.  The  “ Decamerone”  has  furnished  Shak- 
speare  with  the  subjects  of  several  of  his  dramas,  and 
Chaucer  derived  from  it  his  poem  of  “ The  Knight’s 
Tale.”  Hazlitt,  after  remarking  that  Shakspearc’s  play 
of  “All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well”  is  from  Boccaccio,  adds, 
“ The  poet  has  dramatized  the  original  novel  with  great 
skill  and  comic  spirit,  and  has  preserved  all  the  beauty 
of  character  and  sentiment  without  improving  upon  it, 
which  was  impossible.  There  is  indeed  in  Boccaccio’s 
serious  pieces  a truth,  a pathos,  and  an  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  which  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  prose  writer  whatever.  . . . The  invention 
implied  in  his  different  tales  is  immense  ; but  we  are  not 
to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably  availed  him- 
self of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were  floating  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appropriate.”  (See 
Hazlitt’s  “Characters  of  Shakspearc’s  Plays.”) 

See  also  Baldelli,  “Vita  di  Giovanni  Boccaccio,"  1806:  Mazzu- 
ciielli,  “ Scrittori  d’ Italia;”  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe  Gianotti  Manetti,”  Specimen  Historic  litcrariic  Floren- 
tina:  Seculi  XIII.  ac  XIV.,  seu  Vita;  Dantis,  Petrarch®  ac  Boccaccii,” 
>747 ; J.  F.  Adry,  “ Notice  sur  Boccace,”  1802 ; “ Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbinc,  London,  vol.  i.,  1831. 

Bocca  di  Ferro,  bok'k.i  de  fSit'ro,  (Girolamo,)  an 


Italian  jurist,  nephew  of  Luigi,  born  at  Bologna  in  1552  ; 
died  in  1623. 

Bocca  di  Ferro,  Bucca  Ferri,  book'k.i  fgR'ree,  or 
Bucca  Ferra,  book'kft  f&R'rii,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  born  at  Bologna  in  1482.  He 
became  professor  of  logic  in  his  native  city,  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  J.  C.  Scaliger  and  Benedict  Varchi. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Died  in  1545. 

Boccage,  du,  dubo'kltzh'.fMANOEL  Maria  Barbosa,) 
a celebrated  Portuguese  poet  and  improvisatore,  of  French 
extraction,  born  at  Setuval  in  1771.  He  published  nu- 
merous sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  and  made 
several  translations  from  the  French  and  Latin.  It  is 
stated  that  he  could  speak  French,  Italian,  and  Latin 
with  facility.  He  became  the  chief  of  a poetic  school 
known  under  the  name  of  Elmanisme.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Boccage,  du,  (Marie  Anne  Le  Page,)  a French 
poetess,  born  at  Rouen  in  1710,  was  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Fi- 
quet  du  Boccage,  noticed  below.  She  was  the  author  of  a 
tragedy  entitled  “ The  Amazons,”  imitations  of  “ Para- 
dise Lost”  and  of  Gessner’s  “ Death  of  Abel,”  and  other 
poems,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  her  time,  but 
are  now  nearly  forgotten.  She  was  a member  of  several 
foreign  academies,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Lyons  and  Rouen. 
Her  letters  to  her  sister,  Madame  Duperron,  are  still 
admired.  Died  in  1802. 

See  Guilbert,  “ Notice  sur  Madame  Boccage,”  1807. 

Boccage,  du,  (Pierre  Joseph  Fiquet — fe'ki',)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Rouen  in  1700,  wrote  “Letters 
on  the  English  Theatre,”  and  translated  several  works 
from  the  English.  Died  in  1757. 

Boccalini,  bok-ka-lee'nee,  (Trajano,)  a witty  Italian 
satirist,  born  at  Loretto  in  1556,  was  the  author  of  “ News 
from  Parnassus,”  (“  Ragguagli  di  Parnaso,”  1612,)  and 
other  works,  which  were  translated  into  several  languages. 
Among  these  is  a satire  called  “ Pietra  del  Paragone 
politico,”  (1626.)  Died  at  Venice  in  1613. 

See  Morhof,  “ Polyhistor.” 

Boccanera,  bok-kH-na'ril,  (Egidio,)  a Genoese  admi- 
ral, was  a brother  of  Simone,  Doge  of  Genoa.  Having 
entered  the  Spanish  service,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Algesiras  in  1344,  and  in  1372  defeated  the  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  he  made  prisoner. 
Died  about  1373. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliqucs  Italienncs.” 

Boccanera,(GuGLiELMO,)  a Genoese  nobleman,  raised 
by  the  democratic  party  in  1257  to  the  sovereign  power 
in  Genoa,  was  deposed  in  1262. 

Boccanera,  (Simone,)  was  elected  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
x339,  removed  in  1344,  and  re-elected  in  1356.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Died  about 
1363- 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Boccherini,  bok-ki-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser of  instrumental  pieces,  born  at  Lucca  in  1740,  was 
patronized  by  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1806. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Bocchi,  bok'kee,  [Lat.  Boc'cmus,]  (Achille,)  an 
Italian  scholar,  born  at  Bologna  in  1488,  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  his  native  city. 
He  wrote  several  Latin  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
history,  philosophy,  etc.  Died  in  1562. 

Bocchi,  (Faustino,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Brescia 
in  1659  ; died  about  1742. 

Bocchi,  (Francesco,)  born  at  Florence  in  1548,  wrote 
essays  on  various  subjects,  and  eulogies  on  eminent  Ital- 
ians. Died  in  1618. 

Boc'ehus  [Gr.  V>imxor\  I.,  King  of  Mauritania,  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  and  an  allv  of  that  prince  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans.  Having  been  defeated  by 
Marius,  he  betrayed  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans  in  106  li.c. 

Bocchus  II.,  supposed  to  have  been  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, fought  for  Csesar  against  Juba,  King  of  Numidia, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Massi- 
nissa.  In  a war  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  Bocchus 
was  a partisan  of  the  latter. 

Bocciardo,  bot-chaR'do,  (Clemente,)  an  Italian 
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painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1620,  was  surnamed  Clemen- 
tone,  from  his  large  stature.  Died  in  1658. 

Boccone,  bok-ko'ni,  (Paolo,)  a distinguished  Sicilian 
naturalist,  born  at  Palermo  in  1633.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  Latin  and  Italian  treatises  on  botany 
and  mineralogy.  Died  in  1704. 

Bocconio,  bok-ko'ne-o,  (Marino,)  a Venetian  con- 
spirator, who,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  was  executed  in  1299. 

Boccuci,  bok-koo'chec,  (?)  or  Bocous,(Jos6,)  a Span- 
ish dramatist,  probably  of  Italian  origin,  born  at  Barce- 
lona  in  1775,  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
successful  dramas,  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Bio- 
graphie  Universelle.” 

Bocerus.  See  Bocker,  (Johann.) 

Boch,  bok,  or  Bochius,  bo'ke-us,  (John,)  a Flemish 
poet,  called  “the  Belgian  Virgil,”  born  at  Brussels  in 
ieeS,  wrote  Latin  poems  which  were  much  admired. 
Died  in  1609. 

Bocliart,  bo'shfe',  (Mathieu,)  a French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  the  author  of  a “ Treatise  against  Relics,” 
and  a work  entitled  “ Diallacticon,”  (1662,)  advocating 
the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Bocliart,  (Samuel,)  an  eminent  French  scholar  and 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Rouen  in  May,  1599.  He 
studied  divinity  and  the  Oriental  tongues  under  Cameron 
and  Louis  Cappel,  and  was  subsequently  instructed  by 
Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee.  He 
was  appointed  in  1625  pastor  at  Caen,  where  he  remained 
forty-three  years  and  acquired  great  influence  and  repu- 
tation as  a preacher.  In  1628  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  in  a public  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  greatest  works 
are  his  “ Hierozoicon,”  (1663,)  or  an  account  of  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  “ Geographia  Sacra,”  (1646.) 
They  are  commended  by  Cuvier  and  Baron  Humboldt. 
Bochart  died  at  Caen  in  1667,  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Several  volumes 
of  his  sermons  were  published  after  his  death.  “No  one,” 
says  Hallam,  “ has  left  a more  durable  reputation  in  this 
literature  [Rabbinical  or  Hebrew]  than  Bochart.  His 
‘ Geographia  Sacra’  displays  great  learning  and  sagacity.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Morin,  “De  Vita  et  Scriptis  S.  Bocharti,”  1692;  Edward 
Herbert  Smith,  “ S.  Bochart : Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ou- 
vrages  de  cet  Auteur  illustre,”  1833. 

Bochart  de  Sarron,  bo'shin'  deh  sITAn',  (Jean 
Baptiste  Gaspard,)  a French  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

See  Montjoye,  “ Tloge  historique  de  B.  de  Sarron,”  1800. 

Bochat,  de,  deh  bo'shi',  (Charles  Guillaume 
Loys,)  a Swiss  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Lausanne  in  1695  i died  in  1753. 

Bocholt,  von,  fon  boK'olt,  (Franz,)  one  of  the  ear- 
liest German  engravers,  lived  about  1470.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  “The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  and 
“Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  (in  thirteen  plates.) 

Bochsa,  bok'si',  written  also  Bocska,  (Robert 
Nicolas  Charles,)  a French  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Montmedy  in  1789.  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
Mehul,  and  attained  great  excellence  as  a performer  on 
the  harp.  In  1822  he  became  professor  of  the  harp  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  His  composi- 
tions are  chiefly  pieces  for  that  instrument.  Died  in 
Australia  in  1856. 

Bock,  bok,  (Friedrich  Samuel,)  a naturalist,  born 
at  Kbnigsberg  in  1716,  was  professor  of  Greek  and  the- 
ology in  his  native  city.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Socin- 
ianistn  in  Prussia,”  (1753,)  and  several  works  on  natural 
history.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Ersch  utid  Gruber,  “ Allgemeinc  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bock,  bok,  [Fr.  Le  Boucq,  leh  book  ; Lat.  Tra'gus,] 
(Hieronymus,)  a German  botanist,  born  at  Heidesbach 
in  1498,  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  botanical 
science  in  his  time.  The  genus  Tragia  was  named  in 
his  honour  by  Plumier.  Died  in  1554. 

Bock,  (Karl  August,)  a German  anatomist  and 
physician,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1782,  published,  among 
other  works,  a “Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  of  the 


Human  Body,”  (1819.)  He  lived  many  years  at  Leipsic. 
Died  in  1833. 

Bock,  (Kari.  Ernst,)  an  anatomist,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Leipsic  in  1809,  published  a “ Manual  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Diagnostic,”  (1848.) 

Bock,  de,  deh  bok,  (Jean  N j colas  Etienne,)  Baron, 
a French  littirateur,  born  at  Thionville  in  1747.  He 
wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  History  of  Sabeism,”  and  trans- 
lated from  the  German  the  “ Life  of  Baron  Trenck,”  and 
several  works  of  Wieland  and  Kotzebue.  Died  in  1809. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£ralc.” 

Bockelmann,  bok'kel-min',  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a 
German  jurist,  born  at  Steinfurt  in  1633  ; died  at  Leyden 
in  1681. 

Bockenberg,  van,  vtn  bok'ken-l^RG7,  [Lat.  Cor- 
nelisso'nius  Buckenber'gius,]  (Pieter,)  a Dutch 
chronicler,  born  at  Gouda  in  1548,  was  historiographer 
of  the  States  of  Holland.  Died  in  1617. 

Bocker,  bok'ker,  [Lat.  Boce'rus,]  sometimes  writ- 
ten Boedeker,  (Johann,)  a German  writer,  Latin  poet, 
and  professor  of  law  at  Rostock,  born  near  Minden  in 
1525 ; died  in  1565. 

See  J.  C.  Opitz,  “De  Vita,  Fatis  et  Scriptis  J.  Boceri,”  1750. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  boK,  (August,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man philologist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Carlsruhe  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1785.  He  studied  at  Halle  under 
F.  A.  Wolf,  and  became  in  1811  professor  of  eloquence 
and  the  Greek  language  at  Berlin.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Pindar  with  a continuous  commentary,  a Latin 
translation,  and  a treatise  on  Greek  versification,  (1811,) 
and  in  1817  brought  out  his  “ Political  Economy  of  the 
Athenians,”  (“  Die  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,”)  a 
work  displaying  profound  learning  and  research.  He 
likewise  published  “Metrological  Investigations  concern- 
ing the  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiquity,” 
(1838,)  a “Dissertation  on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurium 
in  Attica,”  and  other  treatises.  He  began  the  “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum,”  continued  by  his  pupil  Franz, 
and  still  unfinished.  (The  thfrd  volume  was  published 
in  1850.)  He  was  a member  of  the  principal  learned  so- 
cieties of  Germany  and  other  countries.  Died  in  Berlin 
in  August,  1867.  The  works  of  Bockh  have  marked  an 
era  in  the  history  of  archaeology  and  philology.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ideal,  the  aim  of  those  studies  should  be  to 
reproduce  the  entire  social  and  political  life  of  a people 
during  a determinate  epoch. 

See  Klausen,  “ Biographie  von  Bockh,”  forming  part  of  Hoff- 
mann’s “ Lebensbilder  beriihmter  Humanisten,”  1S37. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  boK,  (Christian  Gottfried,)  a 
German  educational  writer,  born  at  Memmingen  in  1732. 
He  assisted  in  publishing  the  “Universal  Library  of 
Education,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1792. 

Bockh  or  Boeckh,  von,  fon  boK,  (Friedrich,)  a 
German  minister  of  state,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Carlsruhe  in  1777.  He  became  a counsellor  of  finance 
in  1810,  and  was  minister  of  finance  (in  Baden)  from 
1828  to  1844.  He  was  president  of  the  cabinet  about 
two  years,  (1844-46.)  Died  in  1S55. 

Bockhorst,  van,  vtn  bok'hoRst,  (Jan,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Dentekoom  in  1661,  studied  under 
Kneller  in  London.  Died  in  1724. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bockhorst,  von,  fon  bok'hoRst,  (Johann,)  a Ger- 
man painter,  born  at  Munster  about  1610,  was  surnamed 
Langhen  Jan,  from  his  tall  stature.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Jordaens,  in  Holland,  and  ranked  high  among  the 
artists  of  the  time. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais  et 
Allemands.” 

Booking  or  Boecking,  bok'king,  (Eduard,)  a Ger- 
man jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Trarbach,  Prussia, 
in  1802.  He  became  professor  of  law  at  Bonn  in  1S35. 

Bockler  or  Boeckler,  bok'kler,  (Georg  Andreas,) 
a German  architect  and  mechanician,  Wrote  a treatise 
“On  Hydraulic  Architecture,”  (1663.) 

Bbckmann  or  Boeckmann,  bbk'mJn,  (Jonas.)  a 
Swedish  physician,  born  at  Windberg  in  1716.  He 
studied  anatomy  at  Rerlin  under  Budieus,  and  in  1753 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Died 
in  1760. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  bok'ler,  (Johann,)  a German 
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physician,  born  at  Ulm  in  1651,  settled  at  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  in  1701.  His  son  John,  born  at  Stras- 
burg in  1681,  became  professor  of  medicine  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1733. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  one  of  the 
most  learned  Germans  of  his  time,  born  at  Cronheim, 
in  Franconia,  in  1611.  He  was  invited  in  1648  to  fill 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Upsal  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  appointed  him  her  historiographer.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  historical  and  critical  works  in  Latin,  and 
edited  several  classic  authors.  Died  in  1692. 

See  Morhof,  “Polyhistor.” 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Johann  Philipp,)  son  of  Jo- 
hann, (the  second  of  the  name,)  born  at  Strasburg  in  1710. 
In  1738 he  succeeded  Salzmannas  professorof  chemistry, 
botany,  and  materia  medica  at  Strasburg.  Died  in  1759. 

Bocler  or  Boeder,  (Philipp  Heinrich,)  born  at 
Strasburg  in  1 718,  was  a brother  of  Johann  Philipp.  Died 
in  1759. 

Bocquillot,  bo'ke'yo',  (Lazare  Andr£,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Avallon  in  1649,  published  a num- 
ber of  theological  works,  and  a “ History  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard,”  (1702.)  Died  in  1728. 

See  Letors,  “Vie  de  L.  A.  Bocquillot,”  1745. 

Bocska.  See  Bochsa. 

Bocskai,  botch'kT,  (Stephan,)  a nobleman  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who  in  1604  joined  the  Hungarians  in  a revolt 
against  Austria.  Having  defeated  the  Imperial  troops, 
he  was  proclaimed  hereditary  King  of  Hungary  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmed  I.  In  1606  a peace  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  Rudolph,  by  which  religious  freedom  was  se- 
cured to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  and  Bocskai  was 
acknowledged  Prince  of  Transylvania.  Died  in  1606. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bocthor,  bok'toR',  (Elie  or  Ellious,)  a distinguished 
Orientalist,  born  at  Sioot,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  1784.  He 
settled  in  France,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  Library.  He  published  a “ French- 
Arabic  Dictionary,”  and  several  translations  from  the 
Arabic  into  French.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Qu6rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire,”  (Supplement.) 

Bodseua  a Stapel,  bo-da'iis  I std'pel,  (Jan,)  a Dutch 
botanist  and  physician  of  Amsterdam,  died  young  in  1636. 

Bodard,  bo'dtR',  (Pierre  Henri  Hippolyte,)  a 
French  botanist  and  physician,  lived  about  1800. 

Bodard  de  Tezay,  bo'dtR'  deh  teh-z<V,  (Nicolas 
Marie  FElix,)  a French  litterateur  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Bayeuxin  1757;  died  in  Paris  in  1823. 

Boddaert,  bod'diRt,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Middelburg  in  1694,  published  several  original  works, 
and  translated  into  Dutch  verse  the  “ Atreus”  and 
“Thyestes”  of  Crebillon.  Died  in  1761. 

See  “ Levensgeschiedenis  van  den  vermaarden  Dichter  P.  Bod- 
daert,” Amsterdam,  1836. 

Boddaert,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, a relative  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Zealand  about 
1 730.  He  translated  into  Dutch  the  “ Elenchus  Zoophy- 
torum” of  Pallas,  and  John  Hunter’s  “Natural  History 
of  the  Teeth”  (1773)  into  Dutch  and  Latin.  Died  about 
1790. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bode,  bo'deh,  (Christoph  August,)  a German  phi- 
lologist, born  at  Wernigerode  in  1722,  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Helmstedt  in  1754.  He  pub- 
lished an  Ethiopic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
several  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Widbburg,  “Memoria  C.  A.  Bodii,”  1796;  Ersch  undGRU- 
bf.r,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bode,  (Johann  Ei.ert,)  an  eminent  German  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Hamburg  in  January,  1747.  He  published 
in  1768  a popular  work  entitled  “Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens,”  (“  Anleitung  zur 
Kenntniss  des  gestirnten  Ilimmels,”)  and  discovered  in 
the  same  year  a comet,  which  was  the  first  one  having  a 
very  short  period.  He  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Bode  has  the  credit  of  discovering  a law  of  the 
planetary  system  respecting  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  each  other,  called  “ Bode’s  Law.”  Among  his  chief 
works  is  “ Uranographia,”  or  “Great  Celestial  Atlas,” 


(1801,)  by  which,  it  is  said,  twelve  thousand  stars  are 
added  to  former  catalogues.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1826. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdnerale,”  and  Brockhaus,  “Couver- 
sations-Lexikon.” 

Bode,  (Johann  Joachim  Christoph,)  a German  lit- 
terateur , born  at  Brunswick  in  1730.  He  is  chiefly  noted 
for  his  excellent  translations  from  the  English  of  Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar  of  Wakefield”  and  Sterne’s  “ Sentimental 
Journey,”  and  of  Montaigne’s  “ Essays”  and  Marmontel’s 
“ Incas”  from  the  French.  He  was  a zealous  advocate  of 
free-masonry,  upon  which  he  wrote  several  treatises. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a musician  and  composer. 
Died  in  1793. 

See  C.  A.  Boettiger,  “ J.  J.  C.  Bodes  literarisches  Leben,”  1796. 

Bodega  y Quadra,  bo-Da'gd  e kwi'DRii,  (J uan  Fran- 
cisco,) a Spanish  navigator,  who  explored  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Died  in  1794. 

Bodekker,  bo-dek'ker,  (Jan  Franciscus,)  a Dutch 
portrait-painter,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  in  1660; 
died  in  1727. 

Bodel,  bo'dfil',  (Jehan,)  a French  troubadour,  lived 
about  1270. 

Bodelschwingh-Velmede,  von,  fon  bo'del-shtUng' 
v&l'meh-deh,  (Ernst,)  a Prussian,  born  at  Velmede,  near 
Hamm,  in  1794,  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  1844. 

Bodenschatz,  bo'den-shJts',  (Johann  Christoph 
Georg,)  a German  scholar  and  antiquary,  born  at  Hof 
in  1717.  He  wrote  an  “ Explanation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  Jewish  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1797. 

Bodenstedt,  bo'den-stSt',  (Friedrich  Martin,)  a 
German  writer  and  journalist,  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1819.  He  resided  as  a tutor  in  the  family 
of  Prince  Galitzin  at  Moscow,  where  he  perfected  him- 
self in  the  Russian  language  and  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  Pushkin  and  other  poets  into  German.  He 
subsequently  travelled  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  published  in  1848  “The  Nations  of  the  Cau- 
casus.” In  1850  he  became  editor  of  the  “ Weser  Zei- 
tung.”  He  has  also  made  a successful  German  translation 
of  the  Persian  poems  of  Meerza  Shaffee,  (Mirza  Shaffy.) 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bodenstein.  See  Carlstadt. 

Bodenstein,  von,  fon  bo'den-stln',  (Adam,)  a Ger- 
man physician  and  alchemist,  born  in  1528,  was  a dis- 
ciple of  Paracelsus.  Died  in  1577. 

See  Schmieder,  “Geschichte  der  Alchemie,”  1832. 

Bodewyns,  bo'deh-wlns',  (Nikolaas,)  a Flemish  or 
Dutch  landscape-painter,  was  associated  with  Francis 
Bout,  who  painted  figures  for  the  landscapes  of  Bode- 
wyns. The  latter  died  at  Brussels  in  1700.  Pilkington 
states  that  Bout  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1660. 

Bodiker  or  Boediker,  bo'de-ker,  (Johann,)  a Ger- 
man writer,  born  in  1641,  published  Latin  and  German 
poems.  Died  in  1695. 

Bodin,  bo'diN',  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French  political 
writer,  born  at  Angers  in  1530.  He  studied  law,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  Due  cl’Alencon.  His  principal 
work  is  a treatise  on  government,  published  in  French, 
“ De  la  Republiquc,”  (1576,)  and  afterwards  translated  by 
him  into  Latin,"  De  Republica,”(l586.)  He  maintains  that 
a limited  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  This 
work  is  analyzed  at  length  by  Hallam,  who  says,  “No 
former  writer  on  political  philosophy  had  been  either  so 
comprehensive  in  his  scheme  or  so  copious  in  his  know- 
ledge ; none,  perhaps,  more  original,  more  independent 
and  fearless  in  his  inquiries.  Two  names  alone,  indeed, 
could  be  compared  with  his, — Aristotle  and  Machiavel.” 
“ Bodin  and  Montesquieu  are,  in  this  province  of  political 
theory,  the  most  philosophical  of  those  who  have  read 
so  deeply,  the  most  learned  of  those  who  have  thought 
so  much.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
Died  at  Laon  in  1596. 

See  Lyser,  “Selecta  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  Bodini,”  1715:  E. 
Colombel,  “Jean  Bodin:  Suite  d’Etudes  sur  le  seizi&me  Siecle,” 
1845:  Baudrillart,  “J.  Bodin  et  son  Temps,”  1853;  Bayi.e, 
“Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Guhrauhr,  “lias  Hepta- 
plomeron  des  J.  Bodin,”  1841. 

Bodin,  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  magistrate,  born 
at  Angers  in  1776,  wrote  “Historical  Researches  con- 
cerning Angers  and  Lower  Anjou.”  Died  in  1829. 

Bodin,  (Laurent,)  a French  physician  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire  in  1762. 
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Bodin,  (Pierre  Joseph  Francois,)  a deputy  to  the 
French  National  Convention  in  1792,  voted  Cor  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  king,  lie  afterwards  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Died  in  1810. 

Bo-dis'co,  (Alexander,)  a Russian  diplomatist,  born  j 
about  1 780.  He  was  appointed  Russian  minister  at  W ash- 
ington  about  1837,  and  retained  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1854. 

Bod'ley,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  published  a 
‘‘Critical  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Physicians,”  (1741.) 

Bodley,  (Sir  Thomas,)  founder  of  the  library  at  Ox- 
ford called  by  his  name,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1544.  lie 
studied  theology  and  the  ancient  languages  at  Geneva, 
whither  his  father  had  repaired  during  the  persecutions 
of  Queen  Mary’s  reign.  Having  returned  to  England  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1566.  He  became  gentleman-usher  to  the  queen  in  1583, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  her  on  important  em- 
bassies to  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France.  He  was  sent 
in  1588  to  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  many  years  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, in  1597,  he  founded  the  Bodleian  Library,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  was  made  a knight.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Thomas  Hearne,  “Reliquiae  Bodleian*.” 

Bodmer,  bod'mer,  (Georg,)  a Swiss  mechanician, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1786,  invented  numerous  machines,  and 
made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  spinning  cotton. 

Bodmer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a Swiss  critic  and  littera- 
teur, born  near  Zurich  in  1698.  In  1721  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Breitinger  as  editor  of  a literaiy  journal  en- 
titled “Discurse  der  Maler,”  having  for  its  object  the 
reformation  of  German  poetry.  They  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Gottsched  and  other  par- 
tisans of  French  taste,  in  bringing  to  their  views  several 
of  the  principal  writers  of  Germany,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  school  soon  after  made  illustrious  by 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Bodmer  translated  the 
“ Paradise  Lost”  and  Pope’s  “ Dunciad”  into  German, 
and  also  published  versions  of  the  “ Niebelungen”  and 
other  ancient  poems.  He  died  in  1783,  having  for  fifty 
years  filled  the  chair  of  Swiss  history  at  Zurich. 

See  Mecster,  “Ueber  Bodmer;”  J.  J.  Hottinger,  “Acroamade 
J.  J.  Bodmero,”  1783;  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bodoni,  bo-do'nee,  (Giambattista,)  an  eminent 
Italian  printer  and  scholar,  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1740.  He 
studied  the  Oriental  languages  at  Rome,  and  in  1768 
became  superintendent  of  the  royal  press  in  Parma. 
Among  his  works,  which  are  esteemed  models  of  typo- 
graphic beauty,  may  be  named  editions  of  “ Homer,” 
“Virgil,”  “Horace,”  Tacitus’s  “Annals,”  and  Tasso’s 
“Gerusalemme  Liberata.”  He  also  wrote  a “Typo- 
graphic Manual,”  (1818.)  Died  in  1813. 

Boe,  (Francis  Didier,)  a Norweigan  painter,  born 
in  1820. 

Boece  or  Boyce,  [Lat.  Boe'tius  or  Boe’thius,] 
(Hector,)  one  of  the  earlv  Scottish  historians,  born  at 
Dundee  about  1465,  He  finished  his  studies  and  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  subsequently 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  While  there  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  His  “ History  of  Scotland  ” (in  Latin,  1526) 
ranks  among  the  best  historical  works  of  that  period. 
It  was  subsequently  translated  into  the  Scottish  dialect 
by  Bellenden,  at  the  command  of  James  V.  Died  about 
1536. 

Boeckel,  [Lat.  Bocke'lius,]  (Jan,)  a Flemish  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Antwerp  in  1535,  became  professor  of 
medicine  at  PL  lmstedt  in  1575.  Died  in  1605. 

Boeckhout.  van,  (Jan  Joseph,)  a Belgian  pub- 
licist and  political  writer,  born  at  Brussels;  died  in  1827. 

Boehm,  (Joseph  Edgar,)  a Hungarian  sculptor, 
born  in  Vienna  in  1834.  In  1862  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  wa§  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1878,  and  R.A.  in  18S2,  and  he  is  also  a member  of 
numerous  foreign  academies.  In  1881  he  was  nomi- 
nated sculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  As  specimens 
of  his  work  we  may  mention  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Queen  in  marble  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  statue  of  John 
Bunyan  at  Bedford,  the  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Lawrence 
in  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  Prince 
Imperial. 


Boehm,  or  Boehme.  See  Boume  and  Bohm. 

Boekmer.  See  Bohmer. 

Boehmius.  See  Homme. 

Boel,  bool,  (Koknelis,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1580,  worked  in  England. 

Boel,  (Pieter,)  a skilful  Flemish  painter  of  animals, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1625.  One  of  his 
master-pieces  is  called  “ The  Four  Elements.”  Died  1680. 

Boemondo,  the  Italian  of  Bohkmond,  which  see. 

Boerhaave,  (Abraham  Kaau.)  See  Kaaii. 

Boerhaave,  bor'hav,  [ Dutch  pron.  booK'hi-veh ; 
Lat.  Boerha'vius,]  (Herman,)  a Dutch  physician  and 
philosopher,  whose  celebrity  lias  scarcely  been  equalled 
by  that  of  any  physician  in  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Voorhout,  near  Leyden,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1668. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1689,  and 
wrote  an  inaugural  thesis  “On  the  Distinction  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Body.”  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  read  Hippocrates 
diligently,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic  at 
Harderwick  in  1693,  after  which  he  practised  in  Leyden, 
and  in  1701  was  chosen  the  successor  or  substitute  of 
Drelincourt,  who  lectured  on  the  theory  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  that  city.  His  precise  definitions,  bril- 
liant eloquence,  and  immense  erudition  rendered  him  a 
very  popular  lecturer.  He  obtained  in  1709  the  chair 
of  medicine  and  botany  vacated  by  Hotton  at  Leyden,  on 
which  occasion  he  pronounced  a discourse  in  favour  of 
simplicity  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Before  this  period  he  had  deviated  from  the  Hippo- 
cratic method,  and  adopted  mechanical  and  chemical 
hypotheses,  which  he  advocated  in  his  treatise  “ De  Usu 
Ratiocinii  Mechanici  in  Medicina,”  (1703.)  His  reputa- 
tion was  widely  extended  by  an  excellent  systematic  work 
entitled  “ Medical  Institutes,”  etc.,  (“  Institutiones  Medi- 
cce  in  usus  annua;  Exercitationis  domesticos,”  1708.) 
He  gave  a classification  of  diseases,  and  explained  their 
causes,  nature,  and  treatment,  in  his  “ Aphorisms  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Cure  of  Diseases,”  (“  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  Morbis,”  1709,)  which  is  considered 
a master-piece  of  learning  and  of  style.  His  medical 
system  was  generally  adopted  by  his  contemporaries. 
Boerhaave  was  also  distinguished  as  a botanist  and  a 
chemist.  He  published  in  1 710  a “ Description  of  Plants 
growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Leyden.”  In  1718 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry,  without  ceasing  to  fill 
the  chairs  of  medicine  and  botany.  He  was  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  who  rendered 
chemistry  popular  by  treating  it  in  a clear  and  beautiful 
style.  Ilis  “ Elements  of  Chemistry”  (“  Elementa  Che- 
rnire,”  1724)  is  called  his  chef-d’asuvre  by  the  work  just 
referred  to.  In  consequence  of  severe  attacks  of  gout, 
he  resigned  his  chairs  of  botany  and  chemistry  in  1 727 
and  1729.  He  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den for  the  second  time  in  1730.  About  this  date  he  w as 
chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1 738,  leaving  one  child, 
a daughter.  He  was  a man  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety. 
Among  his  admired  works  are  two  orations,  viz.,  “ De 
Comparando  certo  in  Physids,”  (1715,)  and  “De  honore 
Medici  Servitute,”  (1731.) 

The  reputation  of  Boerhaave  as  a physirian  and  a man 
of  learning  is  perhaps  without  a parallel  in  history.  His 
fame  extended  not  only  to  every  part  of  Christendom, 
but  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  Asia.  A Chinese  mandarin 
addressed  a letter  to  him  with  this  superscription,  “To 
Boerhaave,  Physician  in  Europe,”  and  the  missive  was 
duly  received.  Although  he  spent  his  money  freely  in  the 
interests  of  science,  yet  so  extensive  and  lucrative  was  his 
practice  that  at  his  death  he  left,  it  is  said,  more  than  two 
million  florins.  His  intense  application  to  study,  and  the 
exposure  incident  to  his  professional  duties,  had  brought 
upon  him  (in  1732)  a severe  illness,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  several  months.  When  he  recovered,  the 
inhabitants  of  Leyden  celebrated  the  joyful  event  by  a 
public  illumination. 

See  Maty,  "filoge  historique  de  H.  Boerhaave,”  1747;  Fontf. 
nrllk,  “filoge  de  Boerhaave,”  1763;  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  “Life  of  R 
Boerhaave;”  Burton,  “Life  and  Writings  of  H.  Boerhaave.”  a 
vols.,  1743;  Carl  Wilhrlm  Ebert,  “ Disscrtatio  historico-niedica 
de  H.  Bocrhavio,”  1843;  “ Biographie  Mddicale.” 
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Boerhavius.  See  Boerhaave. 

Boerio,  bo-a're-o,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Lendinara  in  1754;  died  in  1832. 

Boerne.  See  Borne. 

Boerner.  See  Borner. 

Bo-e'tlil-us,  [It.  Boecio,  bo-a'cho,  or  Boezio,  bo-it'- 
se-o;  in  French,  Boece,  bo'&ss',]  (Anicius  Manlius 
Severinus,)  a celebrated  Roman  philosopher  and  states- 
man, born  about  475  a.d.  lie  was  liberally  educated, 
and  well  instructed  in  Greek  philosophy.  When  about 
thirty-three,  he  was  elected  consul.  His  administration 
was  beneficent  and  favourable  to  the  oppressed.  He 
translated  the  works  of  Plato  and  other  Greek  writers 
into  Latin,  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and  acquired 
a great  reputation  as  an  author.  He  held  several  high 
offices  under  Theodoric  the  Goth,  but,  having  been  ac- 
cused by  some  envious  courtiers  of  conspiring  against 
the  government,  he  was  unjustly  condemned  by  that 
king  and  executed  about  525  a.d.  His  principal  work 
is  “On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”  (“De  Conso- 
latione  Philosophise,”)  which  was  written  in  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  just  before  his  death.  It  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  portions  of  verse  and  prose.  “ Few 
books,”  says  Hallam,  “are  more  striking  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  production.  Last  of  the  classic 
writers,  in  style  not  impure,  ...  in  elevation  of  senti- 
ment equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers,  and  mingling  a 
Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he  speaks  from  his 
prison  in  the  swanlike  tones  of  dying  eloquence.  Quenched 
in  his  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a skilful 
hand,  gave  no  more  light;  the  language  of  Tully  and 
Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  His  great  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  It  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Al- 
fred the  Great,  and  imitated  by  Chaucer.  English  ver- 
sions of  it  have  been  produced  by  W.  Causton,  Rev. 
Philip  Ridpath,  R.  Duncan,  and  others. 

See  Procopius,  “History;”  Bakberini,  “ Exposizione  della  Vita 
de  Boezio,”  1783  ; Dom  GERVAtSE,“Histoirede  Boece, ”17:5  ; Heyne, 
“ Censura  ingenii  Boetliii,”  1806  ; “ Life  of  Boethius,”  prefixed  to 
Ridpath’s  translation,  1785  ; Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,”  chap,  xxxix.  ; Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Latina Siro  Com, 
“ Memoria  storico-critica  sopra  S.  Boecio.” 

Boethius,  (Hector.)  See  Boece. 

Boethius,  bo-a'te-us,  (Jacob,)  professor  of  theology 
at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  born  in  1647.  He  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  having  opposed  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  introduced  by  Charles  XI.,  but  he  was 
released  in  1710.  Died  in  1718. 

See  Erik  M.  Fant,  “Vita  J.  Boethii,”  Upsal,  1812. 

Boetie,  de  la,  deh  If  bo'&'te',  (Etienne,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Sarlat,  in  Perigord,  in  1530.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Montaigne,  who  refers  to  him  in  his 
chapter  “On  Friendship.”  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
and  French  poems,  and  a political  treatise  “On  Volun- 
tary Servitude,”  (written  about  1546,)  a work  of  much 
merit,  sometimes  called  “Le  Contr’un.”  Died  in  1563. 
“La  Boetie,  in  fact,”  says  Hallam,  “is  almost  a single 
instance  of  a thoroughly  republican  character  till  nearly 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Montaigne,  the  stanchest 
supporter  of  church  and  state,  excuses  his  friend,  le  plus 
grand  honime,  h mon  avis,  de  noire  siicle,  (the  greatest 
man,  in  my  opinion,  of  our  age,)  assuring  us  that  he  was 
always  a loyal  subject” 

See  La  FEUGfeRE,  “ Etudes  sur  la  Vie  de  I, a Boetie,”  1S45  ; J.  F. 
Payen,  “Notice  bio-bibliographique  sur  fi.  de  la  Boetie,”  1853. 

Boetius,  (Hector.)  See  Boece. 

Boetius  Epo,  bo-a'te-us  a'po,  a Dutch  jurist  and 
writer,  born  in  Friesland  in  1529;  died  in  1 599- 

Boettger  or  Boettcher.  See  Bottger. 

Boettiger.  See  Bottiger. 

Boetzlaer,  boots'llr,  Baron  of,  a Dutch  general, 
born  about  1720,  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  de- 
fence of  Willemstadt  against  Dumouriez. 

Boezio.  See  Boethius. 

Boffrand,  bo'fRftN',  (Germain,)  a French  architect 
and  engineer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1667.  Among  his  works 
are  the  palace  of  Nancy,  the  castle  of  Luneville,  and  the 
castle  de  la  Favorite,  near  Mentz.  Died  in  1754. 

Bogaert,  bo'gfRt,  (Adam,)  a Flemish  physician,  born 


at  Dort  in  1413,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Louvain 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Died  in  1483. 

Bogaert,  (Jacob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Lou- 
vain in  1440,  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  that  city.  Died  in  1520. 

Bogaert,  van  den,  (Martin.)  See  Desjardins. 

Bogaerts,  bo'gtiUs,  (Felix,)  a Belgian  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1805.  Among  his  works  are 
“ Bibliotheque  des  Antiquites,”  (1834,)  and  “ Lord  Straf- 
ford,” (1843.)  Died  in  1851. 

See  E.  de  Busscher,  “F.  Bogaerts,  Notice  biographique,”  1851. 

Bo'gan,  (Zachariah,)  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1625,  wrote  a “ View  of  Scriptural  Threats 
and  Punishments.”  Died  in  1659. 

Bo-gar'dus,  (Everardus,)  the  first  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  came  to  this 
country  about  1633.  He  was  urowned  on  his  passage 
to  Holland  in  1647. 

Bo'gart,  (Elizabeth,)  an  American  poetess,  born  in 
New  York  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  “New  York  Mirror,”  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  “ Estelle.”  A number  of  her  poems  are  published  in 
Griswold’s  “Female  Poets  of  America,”  which  see. 

Bogatzky,  von,  fon  bo-gHts'kee,  (Karl  Heinrich,) 
a German  theological  writer,  author  of  “ The  Golden 
Treasury,”  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1690  ; died  in  1774. 

Bogdane,  bog'dan,  (James,)  a Hungarian  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  birds,  worked  in  England  for  Queen 
Anne.  Died  about  1720. 

Bogdanovitch,  bog-di-no'vitch,  (Hippolytus  Fe- 
dorovitch,)  an  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Little  Russia  in  1743.  He  was  appointed  in  1761  in- 
spector at  the  U niversity  of  Moscow.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  “Dushenka,”  (“Psyche,”)  came  out  in  1775.  It 
ranks  among  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour  by  all 
classes.  He  also  translated  from  the  French  Vertot’s 
“ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the  Roman  Republic.” 
He  was  appointed  in  1788  president  of  the  archives  of 
the  empire.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Bowring,  “Russian  Anthology;”  Karamzin,  “ Biographie 
de  Bogdanovitch.” 

Bogdanus,  bog-dYnus,  (Martin,)  a Prussian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Driesen  about  1640. 

Bogerman,  bo'ger-min,  [Lat.  Bogerma'nus,]  (Jan,) 
a Dutch  theologian  and  controversialist,  born  in  Fries- 
land in  1576.  He  sided  with  Gomarus  in  his  dispute 
with  Arminius,  and  wrote  a polemical  treatise  against 
Grotius.  He  was  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Dutch.  Died 
in  1637. 

Boggs,  (Charles  Stewart,)  an  American  commo- 
dore, a nephew  of  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1811. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1826,  and  gained  the  rank  of 
commander  in  1855.  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Va- 
runa  in  the  battle  by  which  Farragut  captured  New  Or- 
leans, in  April,  1862.  In  that  action  he  sunk  or  burned 
six  gunboats,  partly  iron-clad.  The  Varuna  having  been 
fatally  damaged  by  an  iron-clad  running  against  her, 
Captain  Boggs  ran  her  ashore,  tied  her  to  a tree,  and 
continued  to  fight  as  long  as  his  guns  remained  above 
the  water,  or  “ till  the  water  was  over  the  gun-truck.” 

Bogin,  bo'zhlN',  [It.  Bogino,  bo-jee'no,]  (Jean  Bap- 
tiste,) born  at  Turin  in  1701,  became  grand  chancellor 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  in  1730,  and  in 
1750  minister  of  state  under  Charles  Emmanuel.  Died 
in  1784. 

Bog'o-ris,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  succeeded  Baldimir,  (or 
Valdimir.)  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  853  A.D., 
and  induced  or  compelled  his  subjects  to  adopt  the  same 
religion.  Died  in  896. 

Bogros,  bo'gRo',  (Annet  Jean,)  a distinguished 
French  anatomist,  bom  in  the  department  of  Auvergne 
in  1786;  died  in  1823. 

See  Verni&rk,  “Notice  sur  A.  J,  Bogros,”  1824. 

Bogsch,  bogsh,  (Johann,)  an  agricultural  writer,  born 
at  Deutschendorf,  in  Hungary,  in  1745  ; died  in  1821. 

Bogue,  bog,  (David,)  a Scottish  divine,  born  in  Ber- 
wickshire in  1750,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1795.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
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editors  of  the  “ Evangelical  Magazine,”  and  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  promoting  the  principal  religious  associations 
of  the  day.  Died  in  1825. 

See  James  Bennett,  "Memoir  of  Dr.  Bogue;”  Chambers, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Boguet,  bo'g.V,  (Henri,)  a French  magistrate  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Franche-Corate  about  1550. 

Boguplial,  bo'goo-Hl,  Bishop  of  Posen,  in  Poland, 
wrote  a Latin  “Chronicle  of  Poland,”  (1729,)  continued 
by  Baczko.  Died  in  1253. 

Boguslawski,  bo-gus-Iav'skee,  (Adalbert,)  a Polish 
dramatist  and  actor,  born  in  1 752,  translated  dramas  from 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Died  in  1829. 

Boguslawski,  bo'goo-slAv'skee,  (Palm  Heinrich 
Ludwig,)  a Prussian  astronomer,  of  Polish  extraction, 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  1789.  Appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Breslau  in  1831,  he  discovered  in  1834 
the  comet  called  by  his  name.  In  1836  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Breslau.  Died  in  1831. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bohadsch,  bo'hadsh,  (Johann  Baptist,)  a German 
physician  and  naturalist,  was  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Prague.  Died  in  1772. 

Bohh-ed-Deen  or  Bohd-eddin,  bo'hA-ed-deen', 
(Ibn-Sheddd,  ib’n  she-dSd',)  an  Arab  historian,  born 
at  Mosul  in  1145,  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the 
Sultan  Saladin,  who  appointed  him  cadi  of  Jerusalem. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ Life  of  Saladin,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Borbon.  Died  in  1232. 

Bohaire-Dutheil,  bo'AR'  dii'tAF,  a French  dramatist 
and  satirical  writer,  born  about  1750  ; died  in  1825. 

Bohan,  de,  deh  bo'dN'.fFitANQOis  Philippe  Lourat,) 
Baron,  a French  tactician  and  military  writer,  born  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse  in  1751 ; died  in  1804. 

Bohemond,  bo'he-m5nd,[Fr.  Bohemond,  bo'A'miN'; 
It.  Boemondo,  bo-A-mon'do  ; Lat.  Bohemun'dus,]  I.,  a 
famous  chief  of'  the  crusaders,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Accompanied 
by  his  cousin  Tancred  and  several  Norman  princes,  he 
joined  the  first  crusade,  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  in 
1096.  Having  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Nicaia,  he 
gained  possession  of  Antioch  by  a strategem,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  He 
subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  France. 
He  died  in  mi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bohe- 
mond  II. 

See  Michaud,  “ Histoire  des  Croisades.” 

Bohemond  II.  became  Prince  of  Antioch  in  1126. 
He  assisted  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  wars 
against  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1130. 

Bohemond  III.,  grandson  of  Bohemond  II.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Antioch  in  1163.  Died  in  1201. 

Boheraundus.  See  Bohemond. 

Bohic,  bo'Ak',  written  also  Bouhic  or  Boich,  (IIenri 
or  Herv6,)  an  eminent  French  jurist,  born  in  Bretagne 
in  1310  ; died  about  1390. 

Bohier,  de,  deh  bo'e-A',  [Lat.  Boe'rius,]  (Nicolas,) 
a French  jurist,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1469;  died  in  1539. 

Bohl,  bol,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  physician, 
and  professor  of  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  1703;  died  in  1785. 

Bohle,  bo'leh,  (Samuel,)  a German  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  bom  in  Pomerania  in  1611 ; died  in  1689. 

Bohlen,  bo'len,  ( Hen ry,)  born  in  Germany,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  his  youth,  and  became  a rich 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general.  He  served  under  Fremont 
and  Sigel  in  Virginia,  and  was  killed  near  the  Rappahan- 
nock in  August,  1862. 

Bohlen,  von,  fon  bo'len,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Orientalist,  born  near  Jever  in  1796.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  his  family,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, until  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  Halle 
through  the  kindness  of  several  wealthy  patrons.  He 
became  in  1830  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Ko- 
nigsberg.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a dissertation 
on  the  Arabic  poet  Montenabbi,  (“Commentatio  de  Mon- 
tenabbio,”)  an  excellent  treatise  on  Indian  antiquities, 
entitled  “ Das  Alte  Indien,”  (2  vols.,  1830,)  an  edition 
of  Bhartrihari’s  “ Sententias,”  and  “Genesis  Historically 
and  Critically  explained,”  (in  German.)  He  also  wrote 

a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  A,  6,  ft,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  6,  it, ; 


a very  interesting  “Autobiography,”  published  in  1841. 
Died  in  1840. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  bom,  (Andreas,)  a German  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1720. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a “Magazine  for 
Engineers.”  Died  in  1790. 

Bohm,  (Jacoe.)  See  Bohme. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  bom,  (John  Daniel,)  a Hungarian 
sculptor,  born  at  Wallendorf  in  1794. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Joseph,)  a German  violinist,  born 
at  Pesth  in  1798,  became  professor  at  Vienna. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Theobald,)  a German  flutist, 
born  in  Bavaria  about  1802,  made  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  flute.  He  also  composed  music  for 
that  instrument. 

Bohm  or  Boehm,  (Wenzel  Amadeus,)  a German 
engraver,  born  at  Prague  in  1771.  His  best  works  are  a 
Saint  Paul,  after  Sereta,  and  a portrait  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Died  in  1823. 

Bohme,  bo'meh,  Bohm,  or  Boehm,  bom,  written  also 
Behmen,  [Fr.  Bcehm  or  Bcehme,  bAm ; Lat  Boeh'- 
mius,]  (Jacob,)  a celebrated  German  mystic,  was  bom 
near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a shoemaker,  and  followed  that  trade  at 
Gorlitz.  He  was  a devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  from 
his  youth,  and  was  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  he  probably  never  forsook  According  to  his  own 
statement;  he  was  divinely  illuminated,  and  thus  enabled 
to  perceive  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  grace.  He  wrote, 
about  1610,  a religious  book  called  “Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness,”  which  Hallam  says  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1641.  He  was  generally  accounted  a vision- 
ary by  the  clergy,  but  his  opinions  were  adopted  by  many 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  Among  his  ad- 
mirers or  disciples  were  many  men  of  high  rank  and 
high  cultivation.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which 
were  published,  in  10  vols.,  1682.  They  were  trans- 
lated into  English  (1764)  by  the  eminent  divine  William 
Law,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Bohme.  He  died  at  Gor- 
litz in  1624.  “ His  supernatural  illumination,”  says 

Hallam,  “ came  without  the  gift  of  transferring  the  light 
to  others,  for  scarce  any  have  been  able  to  pierce  the 
clouds  in  which  his  meaning  has  been  charitably  sup- 
posed to  lie  hid.” 

See  La  Mutth-Foi/qi;e.  “Notice  sur  J.  Boehm,”  1831;  Wvl- 
len,  “Jacob  Bohms  Leben,”  1836;  Johann  Adam  Calov,  " D . - 
serlatio  de  Vita  J.  Boehmii,”  1707;  G.  L.  Gmelin,  “Disputatio  de 
J.  lioehmio,”  1708;  J.  F.  Sillig,  “J.  Boehme:  biographisdier Ver- 
such,”  1801. 

Bohme  or  Boehme,  (Johann  Eusebius,)  a German 
writer,  and  professor  of  history  at  Leipsic,  born  at  Wurzen 
in  1717 ; died  in  1780. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  boh'mer,  (Georg  Ludwig.) 
a younger  son  of  Justus  Henning,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Halle  in  1715.  He  became  professor  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1797. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Georg  Rudolf,)  a German 
physician  and  botanist,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1723.  He 
became  professor  of  therapeutics  at  Kemberg  in  17S3, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  the  university  in  that  city.  The 
genus  Boehmeria  was  named  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1S03. 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Georg  Wilhelm  Rudolf,) 
a Protestant  theologian  and  writer,  bom  near  Magde- 
burg in  1S00,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Greifswalde 
in  1830. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Benjamin,)  a Ger- 
man physician,  born  at  Liegnitz  in  1719;  died  in  1753. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man historian  and  compiler,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1795,  published  “The  Archives  of  the  Roman 
Kings  and  Emperors  from  Conrad  I.  to  Henry  VII.,” 
(1831,)  and  “Fontes  Rerum  Germanicarum,”  (1S43— 53.) 
Died  in  1863. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Johann  Samuel  Fried- 
rich,) son  of  the  following,  became  counsellor  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  director  of  the  University'  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  Died  in  1772. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Justus  Henning,)  a German 
jurist,  born  at  Hanover  in  1674.  He  became  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  was  created  by  Frederick 
the  Great  a member  of  his  state  council.  His  principal 
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work  is  an  “Introduction  to  Public  Universal  Law,”  in 
Latin,  (1709.)  Died  at  Halle  in  1749. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  "Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie A.  Stru- 
ensek,  “Das  griinende  und  fruclubare  Alter:  Gedachtniss-Predigt 
zum  Andenken  des  J.  H.  Boehmer,”  1749. 

Bohmer  or  Boehmer,  (Philipp  Adolf,)  brother  of 
Georg  Ludwig,  born  at  Halle  in  1717,  was  first  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Berlin  in  1741,  and  in  1787  royal  counsellor 
and  dean  of  the  university.  Died  in  1789. 

Bohn,  bon,  (Henry  G.,)  a distinguished  London  pub- 
lisher, of  German  extraction,  born  in  London  about  1800. 
Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  publications  may  be 
named  his  “Standard  Library,”  (130  vols.,)  “Library  of 
French  Memoirs,”  “Library  of  British  Classics,”  and 
‘ Guinea  Catalogue,”  which  describes  300,000  volumes. 
He  made  several  translations  from  the  German,  and  edited 
the  “ Bibliotheca  Parriana.”  Died  in  1884. 

Bohn,  bon,  [Lat.  Boh'nius,]  (Johann,)  an  eminent 
German  medical  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1640.  He 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leipsic  in  1668,  and  was 
the  first  who  attacked  successfully  the  chemical  system 
of  physiology  maintained  by  F.  de  la  Boe.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  medical  jurisprudence.  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “Circulus  anatomicus  physiologicus,”  (1680,) 
and  “ Medicinae  forensis  Specimina  Tria,”  (1690.)  Died 
in  1718. 

See  "Biographie  Mddicale.” 

Bohomolec,  bo-ho-mo'lets,  (Francis,)  a Polish  writer 
of  dramas,  biography,  etc.  Died  in  1790. 

Bohren  or  Bohra.  See  Bora. 

Bohse,  bo'zeh,  (August,)  also  called  Talander, 
t5'15n-der,  a German  writer  of  little  merit,  born  at  Halle 
in  1661.  He  wrote  novels,  operettas,  etc.  Died  about  1735. 

Bohtlingk,  bot'link,  (Otto,)  a distinguished  Orien- 
talist, of  German  extraction,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1815.  He  has  published,  among  other  works,  “Kali- 
dasa’s Sakuntala,”  (text  with  a translation,  1842 ;)  a “ San- 
scrit Chrestomathia,”  (1845,)  a,'d  (>n  conjunction  with 
Roth)  a “ Sanscrit-German  Lexicon,”  (not  yet  finished,)  a 
work  of  unrivalled  merit  in  this  department  of  literature. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bohtori,  boh'to-ree,  (Al-Waleed  or  Al-Walid,  51- 
w5-leed',)  an  Arabian  poet,  bom  about  821.  His  verses 
were  styled,  by  his  countrymen,  chains  of  gold. 

Bohtz,  bots,  (August  Wilhelm,)  born  at  Stettin  in 
1 799,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1 842. 

Bo'hun,  (Edmund,)  an  English  writer,  was  the  author 
of  a “ Historical,  Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,” 
(1694,)  and  several  political  works. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. ; Wood,  “Athe- 
ne Oxonienses.” 

Bohusz,  bo'hdosh,  (Xavier,)  a Polish  historian,  born 
in  1746,  published  “Researches  on  the  Historical  Anti- 
quities and  Language  of  Lithuania.”  Died  in  1825. 

BoianuB.  See  Bojanus. 

Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  bo-yau'do,  (Matteo  Maria,) 
bCount  af  Scandiano,  a celebrated  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Scandiano  about  1430.  His  principal  work,  the  “Or- 
lando Innamorato,”  (left  unfinished,)  was  published  about 
1495,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  Ariosto  under  the 
title  of  “Orlando  Furioso.”  It  was  also  written  over 
and  so  greatly  improved  by  Berni  that  the  original  is 
nearly  forgotten.  The  “ Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,” 
says  Hallam,  “ has  hitherto  not  received  that  share  of 
renown  which  seems  to  be  its  due.  In  point  of  novel 
invention  and  just  keeping  of  character,  especially  the 
latter,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  his  illustrious  fol- 
lower Ariosto ; and  whatever  of  this  wc  find  in  the  Or- 
lando Innamorato  is  due  to  Boiardo  alone.”  (“Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1494. 

See  Longfellow.  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  GingueniL 
“ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie;”  W.  H.  Prescott,  critique  on  Boiardo 
in  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  October,  1824,  vol.  xix. ; G.  E. 
Cremona,  “ Elogio  del  Conte  M.  M.  Bojardo,”  1827  ; “ Lives  of  the 
Italian  Poets,”bythe  Rev.  Henry  Stf.bbing,  London,  1831 ; “Quar- 
terly Review”  for  April,  1819,  article  “Narrative  and  Romantic 
Poetry  of  the  Italians." 

Boiceau,  bwA'so',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist,  born  at 
Poitiers  about'  1520;  died  in  1589. 

Boichot,  bwa'shf/,  (Guillaume,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Chilons-sur-Saone  in  1738  ; died  in  1814. 

See  Le  Bas  de  Gourmont,  “ Vie  de  Guillaume  Boichot,”  1823. 


Boie  or  Boje,  bo'yeh,  (Heinrich  Christian,)  a Ger- 
man  litterateur,  born  at  Meldorp,  in  Holstein,  in  1 745.  In 
1770  he  published,  conjointly  with  Gotter,  the  first  “Mu- 
senalmanach,”  and  in  1776  became  associate  editor  of  the 
“ Deutschen  Museum.”  Died  in  1806. 

Boieldieu,  bw51/de-uh,)  (Fran  go  is  Adrien,)  an  emi- 
nent French  composer,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1775.  Among 
his  best  operas  are  “The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,”  “The 
White  Lady,”  (“  La  Dame  blanche,”)  and  “ My  Aunt 
Aurora,”  (“  Ma  Tante  Aurore.”)  In  1803  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  his  chapel- 
master.  Died  in  1835. 

See  F6tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens R^fuveille, 
(alias  A n d r }•:  Reloi,)  “ Boieldieu,  sa  Vie,  ses  GEuvres,”  Rouen,  1751. 

Boigiie,  bw5n,  (BenoIt  le  Borgne — leh  boRfi,) 
Count,  a French  general,  born  at  Chambery  in  1741, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  the  Mahrattas  about 
1783.  He  made  an  immense  fortune,  a great  part  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1830. 

See  Turina,  “ Eloge  historique  du  Comte  de  Boigne.” 

Boileau,  bwfi'lo',  (Charles,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was  a native  of 
Beauvais.  Died  in  1704. 

See  D’Alembert,  “£loge  de  Charles  Boileau.” 

Boileau,  (Gilles,)  a French  magistrate,  born  in  1584, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas  Boileau.  Died  in  1657. 

Boileau,  (Gilles,)  a French  litterateur , a brother  of 
the  celebrated  poet  of  that  name,  born  in  Paris  in  1631. 
He  wrote  a “Life  of  Epictetus,”  and  a number  of  poems 
and  satires.  He  also  translated  the  “ Enchiridion”  of 
Epictetus.  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1669. 

Boileau,  (Gilles  de  Buillon — deh  bii-e'yiN',)  a 
Flemish  litterateur  of  the  sixteenth  century,  translated, 
from  the  Latin  into  French,  Albert  Diirer’s  treatise  on 
Fortifications,  and  made  translations  from  the  Spanish. 

Boileau,  (Jacques,)  brother  of  Nicolas  Boileau,  born 
in  Paris  in  1635,  was  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He 
wrote  several  ecclesiastical  works.  Died  in  1716. 

Boileau,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  biographer  and 
writer  on  morals,  born  near  Agen  in  1649;  died  in  Paris 
in  1735- 

Boileau,  boi'lo  or  bwi'lo',  or,  more  fully,  Boileau- 
Despreaux,  bw.Vlo'  d.YpRA'o',  (Nicolas,)  an  eminent 
French  poet  and  satirist,  born  in  Paris  (or  at  Crosne, 
near  Paris)  on  the  1st  of  November,  1636,  was  a son  of 
Gilles  Boileau,  registrar  of  the  great  chamber  of  the 
Parliament.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  or  the  church  ; 
but  his  tastes  did  not  incline  him  to  either,  and  he  fol- 
lowed no  profession  but  that  of  author.  He  was  a friend 
of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  His  first  production  was 
a satire  called  “ Adieu  of  a Poet  to  the  City  of  Paris,” 
(1660,)  remarkable  for  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of 
versification.  In  1666  he  published  seven  satires,  which 
had  great  success.  He  afterwards  wrote  five  other  sa- 
tires, at  various  dates.  In  the  maturity  of  his  poetical 
power  he  composed  twelve  Epistles,  which  are  even  more 
admired  than  his  satires. 

Among  his  best  works  are  “The  Reading-Desk,” 
(“Le  Lutrin,”  1674,)  and  “The  Art  of  Poetry,”  (“L’Art 
poetique,”  1674,)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Michaud,  ex- 
cels the  poem  of  Horace  in  the  felicity  of  the  transitions 
and  in  the  sustained  elegance  of  the  style.  “ Boileau  is 
the  analogue  of  Pope,”  says  Hallam,  “in  French  litera- 
ture. ‘ The  Art  of  Poetry’  has  been  the  model  of  the 
‘ Essay  on  Criticism few  poems  more  resemble  each 
other.  Both  are  uncommon  efforts  of  critical  good  sense, 
and  both  are  distinguished  by  their  short  and  pointed 
language,  which  remains  in  the  memory.  The  ‘ Lutrin’ 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  poems  of  Boileau.  Its  subject 
is  ill  chosen.  . . . But  the  poignant  wit  and  satire,  the 
elegance  and  correctness  of  numberless  couplets,  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  adaptations  of  classical  passages,  redeem 
this  poem,  and  confirm  its  high  place  in  the  mock-heroic 
line.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Boileau  was  appointed  historiographer  jointly  with 
Racine,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1684.  He  has  the  honour  of  having 
effected  a revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  French, 
which  was  greatly  vitiated  when  he  began  to  write. 
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lie  was  visited  in  1700  by  Addison,  whose  Latin 
poems  lioileau  had  read  and  greatly  admired,  “lie 
certainly  opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a freedom 
which  was  a sure  indication  of  esteem.  The  old  man 
talked  on  his  favourite  theme,  literature,  long  and  well ; 
indeed,  as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incomparably  well, 
lioileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a great 
critic.  He  wanted  imagination,  but  he  had  strong  sense. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  style 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  ...  It  is  easy,  we 
think,  to  discover  in  the  ‘ Spectator’  and  the  ‘ Guardian’ 
traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part  per- 
nicious, which  the  mind  of  lioileau  had  on  the  mind  of 
Addison.”  (Macaulay,  “ Review  of  the  Life  of  Addison.”) 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Racine,  and  co-operated 
with  Madame  Dacier  in  the  vindication  of  the  merits  of 
the  ancient  classical  authors.  His  poems,  it  is  said,  con- 
tain no  line  that  would  offend  the  strictest  moralist, 
l’robity  and  benevolence  were  prominent  traits  of  his 
character.  “ He  had  the  spirit,”  says  Macaulay,  “to  tell 
Louis  XIV.,  firmly  and  even  rudely,  that  his  majesty  knew 
nothing  about  poetry.”  Died  in  Paris  in  March,  1711. 

See  D’Alembert,  “ £loge  de  Boileau  Desmaizeaux,  “Vie  de 
Boileau,”  1712;  Daunou,  “£loge  de  Boileau,”  1787;  Michaud, 
article  on  Boileau  in  the  “Biographie  Universelle Louis  Simon 
Auger,  “filoge  de  Boileau-Desprtiaux,”  1805;  Longfellow,  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  French  Wri- 
ters,” by  Mrs.  Shelley,  vol.  i, 

Boileau,  de,  deh  bwA'Io',  (Marie  Louis  Joseph,)  a 
French  jurist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1741 ; 
died  in  1S17. 

Boileau  de  Maulaville,  bwi'lo'  deh  mo'li'vfel', 
(Edme  Francois  Marie,)  a French  archaeologist,  born 
at  Auxerre  in  1759,  published  several  antiquarian  treat- 
ises, and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Biographie  Univer- 
selle.” Died  in  1826. 

Boileux,  bwi'luh',  (Jacques  Marie,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Caen  in  1803.  He  published  a “ Commentary  on 
the  Civil  Code,”  (3  vols.,  1828-44.) 

Boillot,  bwAyo',  (Henri,)  a French  Jesuit  and  litte- 
rateur, born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1698;  died  in  1733. 

Boillot,  (Joseph,)  a French  architect  and  writer,  born 
at  Langres  in  1560. 

Boilly,  bwl'ye',  (Louis  Leopold,)  a French  painter  of 
portraits  and  genre,  born  in  1761 ; died  in  1830. 

Boindin,  bwAN'dAN',  (Nicolas,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  in  1676;  died  in  1751. 

Boinvilliers-Desjardins,  bwAN've'yi'  di'zhfr'dAN', 
(Jean  Etienne  Judith  Forestier-fo'ri'te-A',)  a French 
litterateur,  born  at  Versailles  in  1764  ; died  in  1830. 

Boirel,  bwA'rSF,  (Antoine,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
in  1625  ; died  about  1700. 

Boiron.  See  Borron. 

Bois,  (John.)  See  Boyse. 

Boisard,  bwA'ztR',  (J.  J.  F.  M.,)  a French  fabulist, 
born  at  Caen  in  1743  ; died  in  1831. 

Bois  de  la  Pierre,  bwA  deh  It  pe-aiR',  (Louise  Marie 
de  Lanfernat — deh  l&N'fSR'ni',)  a French  poetess,  born 
at  Verneuil,  in  Normandy,  in  1663 ; died  in  1730. 

Bois,  du.  See  Dubois. 

Bois-Duval,  bwfi'dii'vSK,  (Jean  Alphonse,)  a French 
naturalist,  born  at  Ticheville  (Orne)  in  1801,  wrote  several 
works  on  insects,  and  a “French  Flora,”  (3  vols.,  1828.) 

Boisgeliu,  de,  deh  bwAzh'lAN',  (Jean  de  Dieu 
Raymond  de  Cued— de-uh'  ri'mdN'  deh  kii's.V,)  a 
French  theologian,  born  at  Rennes  in  1732,  became 
successively  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  of  Tours,  and  a 
cardinal  about  1803.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1776.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theo- 
logical and  miscellaneous  works.  Died  in  1804. 

See  De  Bausset,  “Notice  historique  sur  M.  de  Boisgeliu,”  1804. 

Boisgelin,  de,  (Louis  Bruno,)  Comte,  a French 
diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1773.  He  was  executed  in  1794  by  order  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 

Boisgelin  de  Kerdu,  de,  deh  bwAzh'lAN'  deh  1<Sr'- 
dii',  (Pierre  Marie  Louis,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Saint-Brieuc  in  1758.  He  wrote 
a continuation  of  Vertot’s  “ History  of  the  Revolutions 
of  Portugal,”  (1809,)  and  a work  entitled  "Ancient  and 
Modern  Malta,”  in  English.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Qu6rard,  “ La  France  Littdraire,”  (Supplement.) 


Boisgerard,  bwd'zliA'rAR',  (Marie  Anne  Franqois 
Barbuat,)  born  at  Tonnerre  in  1767,  served  in  the  army 
of  the  republic,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  1799  at 
the  battle  of  Capua. 

Bois-Guilbert  or  Bois-Guillebert,  bwd'gtrbaix', 
(PIERRE  le  Pesant — Iqh  p?h-z6N',)  a French  litterateur, 
translated  the  “ History”  of  Herodian,  and  published 
several  original  works.  Died  in  1714- 

Boisjolin,  bwi'zho'lA.N',  (Jacques  Fkanqois  Marie 
Vieilh — ve'AI',)  a French  poet,  born  at  Alenfon  in  1761. 

1 le  was  a member  of  the  Tribunal  in  1800-1801.  Died 
in  1841. 

Boisjolin,  de,  deh  bwl'zho'lAN',  (Claude  Augustin 
Vieilh,)  a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1788,  suc- 
ceeded Rabbe  as  editor  of  the  “ Biographie  portative 
des  Contemporains.”  Died  in  1832. 

Boislandry,  de,  deh  bwA'IdN'dRe',  (Louis,)  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1749  ; died  in  1834. 

Boisleve,  bwA'IAv',  (Pierre,)  a French  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Saumur  in  1745,  became  honorary  canon  of 
Notre-Dame.  In  1810,  as  official  of  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  and  Josephine.  Died  in  1830. 

Boismont  See  Briere  de  Boismont. 

Boismont,  de,  deh  bwi'md.N',  (Nicolas  Thyrel — 
te'rSF,)  a distinguished  French  preacher,  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy about  1715.  He  was  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  appointed  preacher-in-ordinary  to  the 
king.  Died  in  1786. 

See  RuLHifeRE,  “ fiiloge  de  Boismont,”  prefixed  to  his  “ Oraisons 
flint-bres,  etc.” 

Boismorand,  bwA'mo'rflN',  (Claude  Joseph,)  a 
French  writer  and  priest,  born  at  Quimper  in  1680.  He 
published  “Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Philip  Augustus,” 
and  other  works,  and  translated  “ Paradise  Lost”  into 
French.  Died  in  1740. 

Boismortier,  de,  deh  bwS'moR'te-i',  (N.  Bodin — 
bo'dAN',)  a French  composer,  bom  at  Perpignan  in 
1691  ; died  in  1768. 

Boisot,  bwA'zo',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Besancon  in  1638.  He  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  “Journal  des  Savants.”  Having  obtained 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  he  arranged  and  pre- 
served the  important  documents,  treaties,  eta  which  it 
contained,  and  thus  rendered  a great  sendee  to  history. 
Died  in  1694. 

Boisrobert,  de,  deh  bw.Vro'baiR',  (Franqois  le 
Metel,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and  litterateur,  bom  at 
Caen  in  1592.  Flis  wit  and  gayety  procured  for  him  the 
favour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  made  him  his  com- 
panion and  gave  him  many  preferments.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dramas,  poems,  and  tales.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  French  Academy,  which  Riche- 
lieu established  at  his  suggestion.  Once,  when  Richelieu 
was  indisposed,  his  physician  advised  him  that  the  com- 
pany of  Boisrobert  would  be  more  efficacious  than  any 
drugs,  and  wrote  this  prescription : — Recipe  Boisrohcrt. 
He  was  sometimes  called  Abb&  Mondori.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Hifpeau,  “Notice  sur  Boisrobert,”  1S52;  Otpeau,  “Notice 
sur  Boisrobert,”  1852. 

Boissard,  bwd'siR',  (George  David  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  Protestant  minister,  born  at  Montbelliard  in  17S3. 
He  preached  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and  wrote  numer- 
ous religious  works.  Died  in  1836. 

See  RoDOLritK  Cuvier,  “ filoge  de  Boissard,”  1837. 

Boissard,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  Protestant  anti- 
quary and  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Besancon  in  1528.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a collection  of  antiqui- 
ties. He  published  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
“Emblemata  Latina  et  Gallica,”  (15S4,)  “Portraits  and 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,”  (“  leones  et  Vitae  Virortim 
illustrium,”  1592,)  and  “ Romanic  Urbis  Topographia  ct 
Antiquitates,”  (1597.)  Died  at  Metz  in  1602. 

Sec  Bavle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Morhof, 
“ Polyhistor.” 

Boissat,  de,  d?h  bw.VsS',  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist 
and  Hellenist,  born  at  Vienne  about  1550. 

Boissat,  de,  (Pierre,)  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Vienne,  was  the  author  of  a “History  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,”  (1612.)  Died  in  1613. 
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Boissat,  de,  (Pierre,)  poet  and  soldier,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Vienne  in  1603.  He  composed  Latin 
poems,  and  several  prose  works.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1662. 

See  Choribk,  “De  P.  Boessatii  Vita,  Amicisque  literatis,”  1680. 

Boisseau,  owi'so',  (Francois  Gabriel,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Brest  in  1791  ; died  at  Metz  in 
1836.  He  left  many  valuable  works,  among  which  is 
"Nosographie  organique,”  (4  vols.,  1828-30.) 

Boissel  de  Mouville,  bwd'sSl'  d?h  mdN'vfel',  (Tho- 
mas Charles  Gaston,)  Baron,  councillor  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  born  in  that  city  in  1763.  He  was  the 
author  of  fables  and  dramatic  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Boisseree,  bwUss'ri',  (Melchior,)  brother  ofSulpice, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1786,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
m painting  on  glass,  (see  next  article.)  Died  in  1851. 

Boisseree,  (Sulpice,)  an  eminent  Prussian  architect 
and  antiquary,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Cologne 
in  1783.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Melchior  and 
his  friend  J.  B.  Bertram,  he  formed  the  celebrated  col- 
lection of  paintings  called  by  his  name  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  In  1824 
he  began  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
He  published  “ The  Monuments  of  Architecture  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies,” (1830,)  and  “Views,  Plans,  and  Details  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,”  etc.,  (in  folio,  1823.)  Died  in  1854. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Boisset,  bw.Vs.V, (Joseph  Antoine,)  a French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Montelimart  in  1748,  became  a member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  subsequently  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients.  Died  in  1813. 

Boissier,  bwi'se-A',  (Edouard  Pierre,)  a Swiss 
botanist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1810,  published  “Diagnoses 
Plantarum  Orientalium,”  (3  vols.,  1849-59.) 

Boissiere,  de,  deh  bwa'se-aiR',  (Claude,)  a French 
mathematician,  who  was  borrTnear  Grenoble,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Boissieu,  de,  deh  bwj'se-uh',  (Barth^lemy  Ca- 
mille,) a French  physician,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1734 ; died 
in  1770. 

Boissieu,  de,  (Denys  Salvaing — s31'v5.Nr,)  a French 
jurist  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
1600;  died  in  1683. 

See  A.  de  Terrebasse,  “Vie  de  Salvaing  de  Boissieu,”  1850. 

Boissieu,  de,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French  engraver 
and  painter,  born  at  Lyons  in  1736.  His  prints  are  highly 
esteemed,  particularly  those  after  Ruysdael.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Dugas-Montbel,  “£loge  de  J.  J.  de  Boissieu,”  1810. 

Boissonade,  bwJ'so'nad',  (Jean  Franqois,)  an  emi- 
nent French  philologist,  born  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1774.  In  1812  he  succeeded  Larcher  as  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
also  took  his  place  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  France  in 
1828.  Among  his  works,  which  relate  principally  to 
Greek  literature,  are  editions  of  Philostratus,  Holsten- 
tius,  Nicetas  Eugenianus,  and  other  classics.  He  also 
published  a “Sylloge  Poetarum  Grmcorum,”  (24  vols., 
1825,)  and  a collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
fables  of  Babrius,  with  a commentary  and  Latin  version. 
He  also  edited  several  French  classics,  and  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  “ Biographie  Universelle,”  and 
other  works  of  high  reputation.  “ His  lectures,”  says  a 
French  biographer,  “ have  been  the  honour  and  pride  of 
the  university  which  could  match  him  against  the  most 
renowned  Hellenists  of  foreign  universities.”  Died  in 
September,  1857. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gem; rale  “Classical  Journal,”  March,  1825. 

Boissy,  bwJ'sc',  (Jean  Baptiste  Thiaudiere — 
tc'o'de-aiR',)  a French  antiquary,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  born  in  Paris  in  1666  ; died  in 
1729. 

Boissy,  (Louis  Michel,)  a French  historical  writer, 
son  of  Louis  de  Boissy,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1 793. 

Boissy-d'Anglas,  de,  deh  bwS'se'  dftN'glS',  (Fran- 
qois Antoine,)  a French  statesman  and  revolutionist, 
born  at  Saint-Jean-Chambre,  in  Ard£che,  in  1756.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  voted  for  the 


detention  of  the  king  and  the  appeal  to  the  people,  lie 
became  successively  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  president  of  the  tribunat,  (1802,)  commander 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  senator,  (1805.)  In  1816  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  pub- 
lished a number  of  political  essays.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Qu^kard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Boissy,  de,  d?h  bwa'se',  (Charles  Desprez — d.V- 
pR&',)  a French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris 
about  1 730 ; died  in  1 787. 

Boissy,  de,  (Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Vic 
in  1694,  was  the  author  of  a successful  comedy  entitled 
“ The  Man  of  the  Day,”  (“  L’Homme  du  Jour.”)  In 
1754  he  succeeded  Destouches  as  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Died  in  1758. 

Boiste,  bwilst,  (Pierre  Claude  Victoire,)  a cele- 
brated French  lexicographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1765.  His 
“ Universal  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language”  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1800)  is  esteemed  a standard  work,  holding  the 
same  rank  in  France  that  Johnson’s  does  in  England.  He 
also  published  a “ Dictionary  of  Universal  Geography, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  Died  in  1S24. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Boistuau  de  Launai,  bwds'tu'o'  deh  lo'ni',  (Pierre,) 
a French  historian,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  “Theatre  du  Monde”  was  printed  twenty 
times  or  more.  He  wrote  other  works. 

Boisville,  de,  d§h  bw.Uvtl'djEAN  Franqois  Martin,) 
a French  theologian,  born  at  Rouen  in  1755,  was  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Died  in  1829. 

Boisy,  de,  deh  bwii'ze',  (Artus  Gouekier,  Sr'Fus' 
gooTe-i/,)  Seigneur,  a French  statesman  and  soldier, 
born  aEout  1475.  He  served  in  Italy  under  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.,  and  was  appointed  by  the  latter  tutor  to 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  Francis  I.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis,  he  became  grand  master  of  France  and 
governor  of  Dauphiny.  Died  in  1519. 

See  Anselme,  “Histoire  gdn&ilogique  de  la  Maison  de  France.” 

Boitard,  bwil'tiR',  (Pierre,)  a French  naturalist  and 
writer  on  agriculture,  born  at  Macon  in  1789.  He  edited 
several  journals,  and  published  numerous  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,”  (1821,) 
“ Gardener’s  Manual,”  “ Natural  History  of  European 
Birds  of  Prey,”  (1824,)  and  “Manual  of  Entomology,” 
(1828.) 

Boiteau,  bwH'to',  (Dieudonn£  Alexandre  Paul,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1830.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  “ The  Philosophy  and  Politics  of  Be- 
ranger,”  (1858.) 

Boitel,  bwS.'tSl',  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur,  lived 
about  1620. 

Boitet  de  Frauville,  bwfi'ti'  deh  fRo'vfel',  (Claude,) 
born  at  Orleans  in  1570,  translated  Homer’s  “Odyssey” 
into  French.  Died  in  1625. 

Boivin,  bwi'vJN',  (Jacques  Denis,)  a French  general 
of  brigade,  born  in  Paris  in  1 756,  served  in  the  republican 
army  from  1793  to  1805.  Died  in  1831. 

Boivin, (Louis,)  a French  scholar  and  historical  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux  in  1649,  became  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1701.  Died  in  1724, 

Boivin,  (Marie  Anne  Victoire  Gillain — zhe'ydN',) 
born  near  Versailles  in  1773,  studied  anatomy  and  ob- 
stetrics, and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg.  She  was  patronized  by  Madame 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  king,  and  was  appointed  in  1801 
chief  superintendent  of  the  hospital  de  la  Maternite,  in 
Paris.  She  wrote  several  treatises  relating  to  her  pro- 
fession. Died  in  1841. 

See  Q u itk a rd,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Boivin,  (Ren£,)  a French  engraver,  born  at  Angers 
in  1530.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “Portraits  of 
Ancient  Philosophers  and  Poets,”  and  “ /lineas  saving 
his  Father.”  Died  in  1598. 

Boivin,  de,  deh  bw.VvAN',  (Franqois,)  a French  his- 
torical writer,  born  about  1550;  died  in  1618. 

Boivin  deVilleneuve,  bw&'vHN'  deh  vH'nuv',(jEAN,) 
brother  of  Louis  Boivin,  noticed  above,  born  in  1663. 
He  became  in  1705  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  translated  the  “ GEdipus”  of  Sophocles  and 
“The  Birds”  of  Aristophanes  into  French,  and  wrote  in 
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reply  to  Lamotte  an  “ Apology  for  I lorner,  and  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1726. 

See  Qu6rard,  “ La  France  LittiSraire.” 

Boizot,  bwA'zo',  (Louis  Simon,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  in  1748.  He  executed  statues  of  Joseph  Vernet, 
Joubert,  and  Daubenton.  Died  in  1809. 

Bojanus  or  Boianus,  bo-yA'niis,  (Ludwig  Hein- 
rich,) a German  anatomist,  born  in  Alsatia  in  1776  ; died 
at  Darmstadt  in  1827. 

Bojardo.  See  Boiardo. 

Bojer,  bo'yer,  (Wenceslaus,)  a German  botanist, 
born  at  Prague  about  1798.  He  visited  Madagascar  and 
other  islands  near  Africa,  and  published  “ Hortus  Mauri- 
tianus,”  (1837.)  Died  in  1856. 

Bo-joc'a-lus,  a German  warrior  and  ally  of  Rome, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death  under  Nero,  for 
having  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  his  people,  the 
Ansibarians. 

Bo'k?r,  (George  H.,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1824.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  in 
1842,  he  made  a tour  of  Europe.  His  first  volume, 
“The  Lesson  of  Life,  and  other  Poems,”  appeared  in 
1847 ; followed  in  1848  by  “ Calaynos,”  a tragedy, 
which  has  been  played  with  success  both  in  England  and 
America.  Among  his  other  productions  are  “ Anne 
Boleyn,”  a tragedy,  “Leonore  de  Guzman,”  “War 
Lyrics,”  and  “Book  of  the  Dead.”  From  1871  to  1879, 
he  was  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople.  Since 
his  return  to  America  he  has  resided  at  Philadelphia. 

Bokharee,  (Aboo  Abdallah  Mohammed,)  a 
celebrated  Mussulman  theologian,  born  in  810  A.D., 
compiled  a collection  of  traditions  or  sentences  borrowed 
from  Mohammed.  Died  in  870. 

Bol,  bol,  (Ferdinand,)  a Dutch  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Dort  about  1610,  was  a pupil  of  Rembrandt. 
Among  his  best  engravings  are  a “Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham,” and  “Saint  Jerome  holding  a Crucifix.”  His  por- 
traits are  highly  esteemed.  Died  about  1685. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bol  or  Boll,  bol,  (Hans,  or  John,)  a skilful  Flemish 
painter  of  landscapes,  animals,  and  flowers,  born  at 
Mechlin  in  1 534.  He  worked  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
also  an  engraver.  Died  about  1 590. 

See  DESCAMrs,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bol,  (Kornelis,)  a Dutch  painter,  who  lived  in  Lon- 
don in  1666,  and  painted  views  of  the  great  conflagration 
which  occurred  there  in  that  year. 

Bolanger,  bo'ldN'zhi',  (John,)  a painter  of  history, 
born  in  1606,  was  a pupil  of  Guido,  and  worked  for  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  Died  in  1660. 

Bolchowitinow.  See  Bolkhovitinov. 

Bold,  (Samuel,)  an  English  clergyman,  who  was  vicar 
of  Shapwick,  Dorsetshire.  He  published  several  theo- 
logical works.  Died  in  1737. 

Boldetti,  bol-det'tee,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in  1663  ; died  in  1749. 

Boldoni,  bol-do'nee,  (Sigismondo,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pavia,  born  at  Milan 
about  1597;  died  in  1630. 

Bolduc,  bol'diik',  (Jacques,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  theological  writer,  born  in  Paris  about  1580. 

Boleslaw,  bo'lSs-liv',  or  Boleslaus,  bo'lAs-lA'fts,  I., 
[Fr.  Boleslas,  bo'lSs'lis',1  surnamed  the  Brave,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Mieczislaw  (Micislaus)  as  Prince  of 
Poland  in  992.  He  was  engaged  in  a war  with  Henry  II. 
of  Germany,  and  conquered  a portion  of  Silesia  from  the 
Prussians.  He  died  in  1023,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mieczislaw  IT. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  II.,  surnamed  the  Bold, 
born  in  1042,  was  a son  of  Casimir  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1058.  Having  slain  at  the  altar  the  Archbishop  of 
Cracow,  who  had  remonstrated  against  his  tyranny,  he 
was  anathematized  by  the  pope,  and,  being  deserted  by 
his  subjects,  fled  toCarinthia,  where  he  died  about  1090. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  III.,  surnamed  the  Wry- 
Mouthed,  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1 102.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Hungarians  and  Russians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  vic- 
tor in  more  than  forty  battles.  Died  in  1138. 


Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  IV.,  surnamed  Cris'pus, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1 147,  having  deposed  his  brother  Wladislaw,  (Ladislaus.) 
His  country  was  invaded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  1157  ; but  the  following  year  a peace  was  con- 
cluded between  them.  Died  in  1 173. 

Boleslaw  or  Boleslaus  V.,  surnamed  the  Chaste, 
succeeded  his  father  Leszko  in  1237.  His  country  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Tartars  in  1240  and  1260.  Died  in  1279. 

Boleyn  or  Bulleu,  pronounced  alike  LkJol'en,  (Anne,) 
was  a daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  allied  to 
the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  Her  mother  was 
Lady  Howard,  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  born  in  1507,  and  passed  some  years  at  the  court 
of  France.  About  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  a maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  and  captivated  the  fancy 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  from  his  desire  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  urged  the  pope  to  grant  him  a divorce  from 
Catherine.  Henry  married  her  privately  in  the  early 
part  of  1533.  She  was  crowned  publicly  in  June  of  that 
year,  and  became  the  mother  of  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
September.  She  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
In  1536  she  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  was  accused 
of  criminal  intercourse  with  several  men.  She  was  con- 
demned by  a jury  of  peers  and  beheaded  in  May,  1536. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn,”  by  Miss  Benger  ; Strickland’s 
“Queens  of  England;”  also  the  Histories  of  Hume  and  Lincakd. 
For  an  examination  into  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn,  see  Froude’s 
“ History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi. 


Bolgeni,  bol-ja'nee,  written  also  Boligeni,  (Gio- 
vanni Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  at  Bergamo 
in  1733,  became  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Macerata.  He  wrote  a number  of  treatises  against  the 
Jansenists.  Died  in  1 81 1. 

Bolingbroke,  bol'ing-brook,  (Henry  Saint  John.) 
Viscount,  an  eminent  English  author,  orator,  and  poli- 
tician, born  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1678,  was  a son  of  Sir  Henry  Saint  John,  afterwards 
viscount.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  became  extremely  dissipated.  In  1701  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Tory  party. 
He  was  appointed  secretary'  of  war  in  1 704,  and  retained 
the  office  until  the  change  of  the  ministry  in  1708.  A 
violent  political  change  occurred  in  1710.  The  queen, 
always  partial  to  the  Tories,  and  no  longer  influenced  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  dismissed  the  Whigs  from 
power,  and  formed  a ministry  in  which  Harley  was  pre- 
mier and  Saint  John  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  great  question  which  divided  the  nation  in  the  en- 
suing four  years  was,  whether  England  should  make 
peace  with  France  without  exacting  from  Philip  V.  a 
resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  After  a violent  con- 
test, the  Tories — the  peace  party — prevailed.  Saint  John 
was  the  principal  (English)  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  (April,  1713,)  which  ended  the  long  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  He  was  created  Viscount  Boling- 
broke in  1712,  and  about  that  time  became  a rival  of 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  friend.  Sec- 
onded by  the  influence  of  Lady  Masham  over  the  queen, 
he  became  prime  minister  in  place  of  Harley  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1714.  But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
The  death  of  Queen  Anne  (August  1,  1714)  deprived 
him  of  power,  and  frustrated  the  plans  which  he  is  known 
to  have  entertained  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  In  the  spring  of  1715  he  escaped  to  France 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  minister.  He  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  in  the  same  year,  and,  having  failed  to  appear 
before  his  judges,  was  attainted  by  Parliament. 

In  his  exile  he  corresponded  with  his  old  friends  Pope 
and  Swift.  He  married  in  1720  the  widow  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villette,  a niece  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  He 
was  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1 723,  and  recovered 
his  estate,  but  was  not  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
lie  maintained  a long  opposition  to  Walpole  by  articles 
published  in  the  “ Craftsman.”  Among  his  works  arc  a 
“ Dissertation  on  Parties,”  ( 1 735,)  “ Remarks  on  the  His- 
tory of  England,”  in  twenty-four  letters,  first  published 
in  the  “Craftsman,”  (1743,)  and  “The  Idea  of  a Patriot 
King,”  (1749.)  His  works  have  little  merit  except  the 
style.  His  talents  were  rather  brilliant  than  solid.  “ In 
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his  reasonings,”  says  Dr.  Blair,  “ he  is  for  the  most  part 
flimsy  and  false ; in  his  political  writings,  factious ; in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  sophistical  and 
irreligious  in  the  highest  degree.”  He  was  brilliant  in 
conversation,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  an  orator. 
He  died  in  December,  1751,  having  bequeathed  some 
manuscript  essays  on  metaphysics  and  morals  to  David 
Mallet,  who  published  an  edition  of  his  works  in  five 
volumes,  (1754.)  “ His  political  writings,” says  the  “Ed- 
inburgh Review”  for  October,  1835,  “ are  the  works  of  a 
skilful  partisan — a master  in  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 
sarcasm.  They  abound  in  animated  and  splendid  pas- 
sages, and  contain  many  sound  constitutional  truths 
which  are  now  trite  and  common,  but  which  had  never 
been  so  clearly  stated  nor  so  well  expressed  before.” 

See  Goldsmith’s  “ Life  of  Bolingbroke Chesterfield’s 
“Memoirs  and  Letters:”  “Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  by  G. 
W.  Cooke,  1835;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1835,  and  Oc- 
tober, 1863:  “Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  London,  1770;  Thomas 
Hunter,  “Sketch  of  the  Philosophical  Character  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,” 1770;  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  “Lord  Bolingbroke  und 
seine  Werke,”  1841:  Charles  de  R^musat,  “Bolingbroke,  sa  Vie 
et  son  Temps,”  1853. 

Bolivar,  bo-lee'vdR,  (Gregorio,)  a Spanish  mission- 
ary to  Mexico  and  South  America,  lived  about  1620. 

BolT-var,  [Sp.  pron.  bo-lee'vlR,]  or,  more  fully,  Boli- 
var y Ponte,  bo-lee'viR  e pon'ti,  (Simon,)  the  liberator 
of  South  America,  was  born  at  Caraccas  in  July,  1783, 
and  inherited  a large  estate  from  his  father.  He  was  lib- 
erally educated  at  Madrid,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  1809.  In  1811  he  joined  the  insurgents  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  liberate  their  country  from  the  Span- 
ish domination,  and  became  a colonel  under  Miranda. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  an  army  in  1813,  defeated 
the  royalists,  and  declared  himself  dictator,  but  was  driven 
out  of  Venezuela  in  1814.  In  1815  he  took  refuge  from 
the  victorious  Spaniards  by  flight  to  Jamaica.  He  returned 
to  the  scene  of  contest  in  1816,  and  raised  another  army, 
which  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Morillo  in  February, 
1817.  At  a congress  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  held 
in  February,  1819,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship,  or  ex- 
changed it  for  the  title  of  president.  His  army  in  the 
same  year  defeated  the  royalists  at  Bojaca  and  other 
places,  and  liberated  New  Granada.  In  December,  1819, 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada  united  to  form  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar  became  the  first  presi- 
dent. He  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Carobobo  in  June, 
1821,  and  in  1822  marched  with  an  army  to  Peru,  which, 
with  his  aid,  was  quickly  liberated  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  was 
recognized  by  England  and  the  United  States.  About 
the  end  of  1823  Bolivar  was  appointed  Dictator  of  Peru. 
The  war  having  been  ended  by  a decisive  victory  over 
the  royalists  at  Ayacucho  in  December,  1824,  Bolivar 
resigned  the  office  of  Dictator  of  Peru  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, 1825.  The  same  year  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which 
was  formed  into  a separate  state,  called  Bolivia,  of  which 
he  was  declared  perpetual  protector.  He  framed  for  this 
state  a code  or  constitution  by  which  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a president  for  life  with  irresponsible  powers. 
This  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  designs  against  popu- 
lar liberty.  During  his  absence  from  Colombia,  Paez 
rebelled  against  the  government,  which  was  too  feeble  to 
suppress  his  rebellion.  The  enemies  of  Bolivar  intimated 
that  he  fomented  this  revolt  in  order  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  a dictator.  He  re- 
turned in  1826,  and  restored  order  by  his  presence.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  declared  president  for  life  of 
Peru,  which  had  adopted  the  Bolivian  code.  About  this 
date  he  was  again  elected  President  of  Colombia.  He 
was,  however,  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  republicans, 
and  formally  resigned  in  February,  1827 ; but,  as  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  remained  in 
power.  Some  writers  state  that  he  retired  to  private  life 
some  months  before  his  death.  He  died  at  San  Pedro 
in  December,  1830.  The  result  of  his  military  services 
was  the  independence  of  three  large  states,  which  he 
also  organized  with  ability. 

See  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  January,  1829,  vol.  xxviii., 
(hv  C.  Cushing;)  Ducoudray- Holstein,  “Mdmoires  tie  S.  Boli- 
var,” 1829,  and  English  translation  of  the  same,  2 vols.,  1830. 

Bolkhovitinov  or  Bolchowitinow,  bol-ko-vee'te- 
nov,  a Russian  archbishop  and  historical  writer,  born  in 


1761.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Literary  Russia,’ 
which  was  translated  into  German  by  Strahl  in  1828. 
Died  in  1837. 

Bolla,  bol'ia,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  burlesque 
poet,  bom  at  Bergamo  about  1540.  He  wrote  verses 
called  “ macaronic.” 

Bol'lan,  (William,)  a lawyer,  born  in  England,  re- 
moved to  Massachusetts  about  1740.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1745  as  agent  of  the  colony,  and  remained 
there  many  years,  during  which  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  Massachusetts  and  wrote  several  political 
tracts.  Died  in  1776. 

Bollandus,  bol-ldn'dus,  (John,)  a Flemish  Jesuit, 
born  in  the  province  of  Limburg  in  1596.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  theological  writers  called  Bollandists,  the 
contributors  to  the  great  work  entitled  “ Acta  Sanc- 
torum,” or  Lives  of  the  Saints.  In  1643  he  published, 
conjointly  with  Godfrey  Henschen,  the  first  two  volumes, 
in  folio.  Died  in  1665.  The  “Acta  Sanctorum”  was  con- 
tinued by  several  learned  men,  and  in  1794  had  reached 
fifty-four  volumes. 

See  L.  P.  Gachard,  “Mdmoire  historique  sur  les  Bollandistes,” 
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Bollandus,  bol-ldn'dus,  or  De  Bollandt,  deh  bol'- 
Idnt,  (Sebastiaan,)  a Dutch  theologian  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Maestricht.  Died  in  1645. 

Bollemont,  de,  deh  bol'miN',  (Francois  Charles 
Robert  Chouet,)  a French  general,  born  at  Arrancy 
in  1749,  served  under  Jourdan  in  Austria,  and  rose  to 
be  inspector-general  of  artillery.  Died  in  1810. 

Bollet,  bold',  (Philippe  Albert,)  a French  Jacobin, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  (1792,)  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  the 
legislative  body.  Died  in  1811. 

Bollioud-Mermet,  bo'le-oo'  m&R'm.V,  (Louis,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1709  ; died  in  1793. 

Bollman,  bol'mdn,  (Eric,)  a German  physician,  born 
in  Hanover  about  1770.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  release  La  Fayette  from  prison  at  Olmutz,  and  after- 
wards passed  some  years  in  exile  in  the  United  States. 
Died  in  1821. 

Bologna,  bo-ldn'yJ,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  about  1580. 

Bologna,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a Latin  poet,  born 
at  Milan  about  1580,  wrote  the  “Crown  of  Poets,”  (“Co- 
rona Poetarum,”  1616.) 

Bologna,  da,  dd  bo-16n'y5,  (Giovanni,  or  John,)  [Fr. 
Jean  de  Bologne,  zhftN  deh  bo'lon',]  generally  called 
John  (Giovanni)  of  Bologna,  an  eminent  sculptor  and 
architect,  bom  at  Douai,  in  Flanders,  in  1524.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  principally  at  Flor- 
ence, where  he  became  acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence.  Among  his  master-pieces  in  that  city  are  the 
bronze  statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Imperial  Gallery,  the 
« Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  a statue  of  Saint  Luke,  and  a 
“Centaur  vanquished  by  Hercules.”  The  fountain  at 
Bologna,  with  a colossal  bronze  figure  of  Neptune,  is 
ranked  among  the  finest  works  of  the  kind ; and  from 
this  production  the  artist  received  his  name.  He  also 
executed  a number  of  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture  at 
Genoa.  As  a sculptor  he  is  regarded  as  inferior  only  to 
Michael  Angelo.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors;”  Cicognara, 
“Storia  della  Scultura;”  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;’ 
Ticozzt,  “ Dizionario Duthilloeul,  “ Eloge  de  Jean  de  Bologne,’ 
1820. 

Bologna,  de,  (Lattanzio.)  See  Mainardi. 

Bologne,  de,  deh  bo'lon',  (Pierre,)  a lyric  poet,  of 
Italian  extraction,  bom  in  Martinique  in  1706;  died  in 

I79°-  „ „ 

Bolognese.  See  Grimaldi. 

Bolognetti,  bo-ldn-yet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Bologna  about  1540. 

Bolognetti,  (Pompeo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Bologna  about  1590. 

Bologni,  bo-16n'yee,  (Girolamo,)  born  at  Treviso  in 
1454,  was  the  author  of  Latin  poems,  and  edited  several 
Latin  classics.  He  became  a priest  in  1479,  after  he  had 
married.  He  was  crowned  as  poet-laureate  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  III.  Died  at  Treviso  in  1 5 1 7- 
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Bolognini,  bo-lAn-yee'nce,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  pliy-  i 
sician  and  surgeon,  born  near  Padua  about  1490,  wrote 
“ On  the  Cure  of  External  Ulcers,”  ("  Dc  Cura  Ulcerum 
exteriorum,”  1514.)  lie  was  professor  at  Bologna. 

Bolognini,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter  of  architecture, 
^orn  at  Bologna  in  1678;  died  at  Vienna  in  1718. 

Bolognini,  (Giacomo,)  a painter,  a nephew  of  the 
following,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1664;  died  in  1734. 

Bolognini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  called  the  Elder, 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1611.  Me  was  a 
pupil  of  Guido,  whose  works  he  copied  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  also  etched  some  works  after  that  master. 
Died  in  1688. 

Bolignini,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  the  Younger,  an 
Italian  sculptor,  son  of  Giacomo,  noticed  above,  born  at 
Bologna;  died  in  1760. 

Bolognini,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  jurist,  legal  writer,  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1447  ; died  in  1508. 

Bolomier,  de,  deh  bo'lo'mc-A',  (Guillaume,)  secre- 
tary of  Amadeus  Vill.  of  Savoy,  rose  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  put  to  death,  on  a charge  of 
calumny,  in  1446. 

Bolot,  bo'lo',  (Claude  Antoine,)  a French  jurist, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  in  Franche- 
Comte  about  1740.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  with  a delay  of  the  sentence.  Died  in  1812. 

Bolsec,  bol'sck',  (Jerome  Hermes,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  in  Paris,  wrote  virulent  attacks  on  Calvin 
and  Beza.  Died  in  1585. 

Bolswert,  bol'sw§Rt,  or  Bolsward,  bol'swiRt,  (Boe- 
Tius  Adam,)  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  born  in  Fries- 
land about  1580,  lived  at  Antwerp.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ Last  Supper,”  a “ Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  after 
Rubens,  and  landscapes  after  Bloemaert.  Died  in  1634. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon Huber,  “Ma- 
nuel des  Amateurs.” 

Bolswert  or  Bolsward,  (Scheltius,)  an  excellent 
engraver,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Bolsward  in 
1586,  resided  in  Antwerp.  His  prints  after  Rubens,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Jordaens  are  highly  esteemed. 

See  Heinecken,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Boltin,  bol'tin,  (Ivan,)  a Russian  litterateur  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1735  ; died  in  1792. 

Bol'ton  or  Boul'ton,  (Edmund,)  an  English  anti- 
cjuary  and  historical  writer,  published  “ The  Elements 
of  Armories,”  a “ Life  of  Henry  II.,”  and  “Nero  Cmsar, 
or  Monarchic  Depraved,”  (1624.) 

Bolton,  (James,)  an  English  naturalist,  who  lived 
about  1770-1800.  He  published  a “History  of  British 
Ferns,”  (1795,)  “ Natural  History  of  British  Song-Birds,” 
(2  vols.,  1794-96,)  and  other  works. 

Bolton,  (Matthew.)  See  Boulton. 

Bolton,  (Robert,)  an  English  scholar  and  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Lancashire  in  1572,  published  “ Ilelpes 
to  Humiliation,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1631. 

See  E.  Bagshaw,  “ Life  of  Robert  Bolton.” 

Bolton,  (Robert,)  Dean  of  Carlisle,  born  in  1697, 
published  “Letters  and  Tracts  on  the  Choice  of  Com- 
pany,” and  other  treatises.  Died  in  1763. 

Bol'ton,  (Sarah  T.,)  an  American  poetess  of  the 
present  century,  born  in  Ohio,  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Home  Journal”  of  New  York,  and  other  periodicals. 

See  Griswold’s  “Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Bolts,  bolts,  (Willem,)  born  in  Holland  about  1740, 
entered  the  service  of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  He  wrote  “ Consid- 
erations on  the  Affairs  of  India,”  and  a work  on  Bengal. 
Died  in  1808. 

Bolzani,  bol-zl'nee,  or  Bolzanio,  bol-z.Vne-o,  (Ur- 
bano  Valeriano,)  an  Italian  monk  and  Greek  scholar, 
born  in  1440,  published  a Greek  grammar.  Died  in  1524. 

Bolzano,  bol-zi'no,  (Bernhard,)  a German  Catholic 
theologian  and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Prague  in 
1781.  He  published,  among  other  works,  “Athanasia, 
or  Proofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.”  Died  in  1848. 

Bom, bom,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  landscape-painter, born 
at  Antwerp  in  1530,  painted  in  distemper.  Died  in  1572. 

Bomare.  See  Valmont  de  Bomare. 

Bombaci,  bom-M'chee,  (GASPARO,)an  Italian,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1607,  wrote  a “ History  of  Bologna,”  (1666.) 


Bombardini,  bom  biu-dce'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian jurist,  and  professor  of  law  at  l’adua,  where  he  was 
born  in  1666;  died  in  1726. 

Bombasio,  bom-bi'se-o,  written  also  Bombace, 
(Gauriki.LO,)  an  Italian  poet  and  orator,  Iwrn  at  Reggio 
about  1540.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
He  wrote  “Alidoro,”  a tragedy,  and  other  works. 

Bombelles,  de,  deh  lxim'WF,  (Henri  Francois,) 
Comte,  a French  general  and  military  writer,  born  in 
1680,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  and  Belgrade,  (1717.)  Died  in  1760. 

Bombelles,  de,  (Marc  Marie,)  Marquis,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bitche  in  1744.  He  served  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war,  and  was  subsequently  employed 
in  various  embassies  to  the  courts  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Amiens,  (1819.)  Died  in  1822. 

See  Dk  Courcellks,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Gf-nfraur  Franjais.” 

Bombelli,  bom-bel'lee,  (Rafaello,)  a distinguished 
Italian  mathematician,  bom  at  Bologna.  His  principal 
work  is  a “Treatise  on  Algebra,”  (1572.)  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  were  aware 
that  the  Arabs  derived  their  knowledge  of  algebra  from 
the  Hindoos. 

See  G.  Libri,  “ Histoire  des  Sciences  matWmatiques  en  Italic.” 

Bombelli,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  portrait-painter, 
born  in  Friuli  in  1635  ; died  about  1685. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bomberg,  bom'b§RG,  (Daniel,)  a printer  of  Antwerp, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  Hebrew  characters. 
Among  his  works  are  several  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  “ Hebraic  Concordance”  of  Isaac  Nathan,  and 
the  “Babylonish  Talmud.”  Died  in  1549. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bombino,  bom-bee'no,  (Bernardino,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  bom  at  Cosenza  in  1523;  died  in  1588. 

Bomfim,  bdN-ftN',  (Joz£  Joaquim,)  a distinguished 
Portuguese  general  and  statesman,  born  in  Estremadura 
in  1790,  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Portu- 
gal, and  of  Donna  Maria  on  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  war  and  of  the  marine  in 
1837.  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
banished  to  Africa,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1S47. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bo-mil'car,  [Gr.  Bo/iiAxaf  or  BoapGjtor,]  a Carthagin- 
ian admiral,  who  commanded  a fleet  which  was  sent  about 
209  B.C.  to  support  the  army  which  defended  Syracuse 
against  the  Romans.  He  avoided  a battle  by  a hasty 
retreat,  and  returned  to  Carthage. 

Bomilcar,  a Carthaginian  general,  who  aspired  to  be 
king  of  Carthage  about  30S  B.C.,  but  failed  and  was  put 
to  death. 

Bommel,  van,  vfn  bom'mel,  [Lab  Bomme'lius,] 
(Hendrik,)  a Dutch  historical  writer.  Died  in  1542. 

Bommel,  van,  (Kornelis  Richard  Antoon.)  a 
Catholic  theologian,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1790,  became 
Bishop  of  Liege  in  1829.  Died  in  1852. 

Bompard,  bA.N'ptiF,  (Alexis,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Conflans  in  17S2,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Passages,” 
(“  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Voies  digestives,”  1S29.) 

Bompiano,  bom-pe-d'no,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Frosinone  in  1612,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Roman 
College.  Died  in  1675. 

Bon,  Win,  (Florent,)  a French  Jesuit  and  poet,  born 
about  1580,  resided  at  Rheims. 

Bon,  bon,  (Giovanni  Filippo,)  an  Italian  physician, 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  bom  in  152a 

Bon,  (I.OU1S  Andr£,)  a French  general,  born  at  Ro- 
mans, in  Dauphiny,  in  1758.  lie  served  with  distinction 
under  Augereau  in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Saint-Jcan-d’Acre  in  1799. 

Sec  Dk  Courcklles,  “Dictionnaire  des  G^n^ranx  Franfais.” 

Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire,  B6n  deh  siNt'e'liR',  (Fran- 
cois Xavier,)  a French  savant,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1678,  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  published  a num- 
ber of  scientific  treatises,  one  of  which,  entitled  a “Dis- 
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sertationon  the  Spider,”  (1710,)  obtained  extensive  popu- 
larity and  was  translated  into  Chinese.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Lb  Has,  “ Dictionnaire  encydopEdique  dc  la  France.” 

Bona,  bo'nil,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at 
Mondovl  in  1609,  was  the  author  of  several  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Bbrtolotti,  “Vita  J.  Bona;,”  1677;  Gouget,  “Vie  du  Car- 
dinal Bona.” 

Bona,  della,  del'll  bo'nil,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  near  Verona  in  1712,  was  professor  at 
the  University  of  Padua. 

Bonac,  de,  deh  bo'nik',  (Jean  Louis  d’Usson — 
dii'siN',)  Marquis,  a French  diplomatist,  born  about 
1672,  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  important  em- 
bassies to  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Spain.  In  1716  he  was 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  nine 
years.  Died  in  1738. 

Bonacci,  (Leonardo.)  See  Leonardo  of  Pisa. 

Bonaccioli,  bo-nlt-cho'lee,  or  Bonacciuoli,  bo-nlt- 
choo-o'lee,  (Alfonso,)  an  Italian  littiratenr,  born  about 
1540.  He  translated  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Strabo’s 
Geography  into  Italian ; also  portions  of  Pausanias. 

Bonaccioli,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Ferrara  about  1480. 

Bonacina,  bo-nl-chee'nl,  (Martino,)  an  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic and  theological  writer,  born  at  Milan ; died  in 
1631. 

Bonacossi,  bo-nl-kos'see,  (Bardellone,)  son  of 
Pinamonte,  noticed  below,  having  imprisoned  his  father 
and  brother,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  Mantua  in  1292.  He  was  deposed  in  1299  by  his 
nephew  Bottesella.  Died  about  1302. 

Bonacossi,  (Passerino,)  a relative  of  the  preceding, 
expelled  the  Guelphs  from  Mantua,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.  the  title  of  imperial  vicar.  He 
was  killed  in  a riot  about  1328. 

Bonacossi,  (Pinamonte,)  Prefect  of  Mantua,  became 
sovereign  of  that  city  about  1275,  having  murdered  his 
colleague,  and  sided  alternately  with  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  factions.  He  is  mentioned  in  Dante’s  “ In- 
ferno.” Died  in  1293. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  RiSpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Bo-na-cos'sus  or  Buoncossa,  boo-An'kos'sil,  (Er- 
COLE,)  an  Italian  physician,  and  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  was  a native  of  Ferrara.  Died  in  1 578. 

Bo'na  De'a,  [Fr.  Bonne  D6esse,  bon  di'ess',]  (“  The 
Good  Goddess,”)  a Roman  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the 
sister  or  wife  of  Faunus,  and  by  some  authors  identified 
with  Ops.  She  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons 
at  an  annual  festival  and  with  mysterious  rites,  from 
which  all  males  were  strictly  excluded. 

Bonafide,  bo-nd-fee'dh,  or  Buouafede,  bqo-jJm-3.- 
fa'di,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  botanist,  born  at  Padua 
in  1474.  He  founded  the  botanic  garden  in  that  city  in 
1540.  Died  in  1558. 

See  R.  de  Visiani,  “Notizie  della  Vita  di  Bonafede,”  1845. 

Bonafous,  bo'nj'foo',  ( ?)  (Mathieu,)  an  agriculturist, 
born  at  Turin  in  1794,  wrote  on  the  production  of  silk  and 
on  other  branches  of  rural  economy.  Died  in  1852. 

Bonair,  bo'nSR',  (Henri  Stuard,)  a French  histori- 
cal writer,  lived  about  1650. 

Bonal,  de,  deh  bo'ntl',  (Franqois,)  born  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Agen,  in  France,  in  1734,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Clermont  in  1776,  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
Statcs-General.  Died  in  1800. 

Bonald,  de,  deh  bo'ntl', (Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,) 
Vicomte,  a French  statesman  and  journalist  of  the  roy- 
alist party,  born  near  Milhau-en-Rouergue  in  1754.  He 
was  associated  in  1806  with  Chateaubriand  and  Fievec 
as  editor  of  the  “ Mcrcure,”  became  minister  of  state  in 
1822  and  a peer  of  France  in  1823.  He  was  the  author 
of  “ The  Theory  of  Political  and  Religious  Power,”  (3 
vols.,  1796,)  “La  Legislation  primitive,”  (3  vols.,  2d 
edition,  1821,)  and  other  works,  in  which  he  favours  ab- 
solutism. He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  Henri  de  Bonald,  "Notice  sur  le  Vicomte  de  Bonald,”  1841. 

Bonald,  de,  (Louis  Jacques  Maurice,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Milhau  in  1787,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  in  1839,  became  a cardinal  in  1841,  and  a senator 
in  1851.  He  was  a legitimist  in  politics.  Died  in  1870. 
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Bonami,  bo'nt'me',  (Franqois,)  a French  naturalist 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Nantes  in  1710.  Du  l’etit- 
Thouars  has  called  by  his  name  the  genus  Bonamia. 
Died  in  1 786. 

Bonamici.  See  Buonamicl 

Bonamy,  bo'nt'me',  (Charles  Auguste  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Louis  Joseph,)  born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in 
1764,  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  rose  to  be  general  of 
brigade.  Died  in  1830. 

Bonamy,  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a French  historical 
writer,  born  at  Louvres  in  1694 ; died  in  1770. 

Bonanni,  bo-ntn'nee,  or  Buonanni,  boo-o-ntn'nee, 
(Filippo,)  an  Italian  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  in 
Rome  in  1638,  published,  besides  other  works,  “ Gabi- 
netto  armonico,”  (1716.)  Died  in  1725. 

Bonaparte,  bo-ni-pnR'ti,  (Carlo,)  a Corsican  law- 
yer, born  in  1744,  was  the  father  of  Napoleon  I.  He 
was  a partisan  of  Pascal  Paoli,  with  whom  he  fought 
against  the  Genoese.  He  married  the  beautiful  Lctitia 
(Letizia)  Ramolino  in  1767,  and  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Died  at  Montpellier  in  February,  1785. 

Bonaparte,  (Caroline  Marie  Annonciade,)  Queen 
of  Naples,  a sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio 
in  1782.  She  was  married  in  1800  to  General  Murat,  who 
became  King  of  Naples  in  July,  1808.  She  is  said  to 
have  exercised  a great  influence  over  her  husband,  and 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  government.  After 
the  death  of  Murat  (1815)  she  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  at  Trieste  for  many 
years.  Died  at  Florence  in  1839. 

Bonaparte,  (Charles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent,) 
Prince  de  Canino,  an  eminent  naturalist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1803,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He 
married  his  cousin  Zenaide,  a daughter  of  King  Joseph, 
in  1822,  soon  after  which  he  became  a resident  of  Phila- 
delphia and  devoted  himself  to  ornithology.  He  pub- 
lished a valuable  work,  entitled  “American  Ornithology, 
or  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,”  (Phila- 
delphia, 3 vols.,  1825-33,)  which  is  complementary  to 
Wilson’s  Ornithology.  In  1828  he  settled  in  Italy.  He 
took  a prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Roman  republic, 
(1848-49.)  Among  his  chief  works  is  “ Illustrations  of 
the  Italian  Fauna,”  (“  Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica,” 
3 vols.,  1832-41,)  which  has  a high  reputation.  He  had 
four  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

Bonaparte,  (Jerome,)  King  of  Westphalia,  the  young- 
est brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  No- 
vember, 1784.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  served  in  the  West  Indies. 
During  a visit  to  the  United  States  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Paterson,  of  Baltimore,  whom  he  married  in 
1803  without  the  consent  of  his  family.  His  marriage 
was  declared  null  in  1805  by  Napoleon,  who  would 
not  permit  the  wife  to  enter  France ; but  he  pro- 
moted Jerome  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1806.  In 
the  same  year  he  passed  from  the  navy  into  the  army  as 
a general  of  brigade.  He  commanded  a corps  which 
gained  some  successes  in  Silesia  in  1807,  and  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia in  July,  1807.  In  the  ensuing  month  he  married 
Catherine,  a daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  Cas- 
sel  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  ceased  to  reign 
in  October,  1813.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  joined  his  standard,  and  commanded  a division 
at  Waterloo.  He  resided  as  an  exile  at  Trieste,  Rome, 
and  Lausanne  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  France. 
He  became  a marshal  of  France  in  1850.  He  died  in 
June,  i860,  leaving  two  sons,  Jerome,  (whose  mother 
was  Miss  Paterson,)  and  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul, 
called  Prince  Napoleon,  issue  of  his  second  marriage. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale,”  (under  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon.) 

Bonaparte,  (Joseph,)  the  eldest  brother  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  was  born  at  Corte,  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1768.  He  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Autun  about  1777,  and  returned  to  Corsica  in 
1784,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  an  advocate  in  Bastia  in  1788.  Expelled  ftom 
Corsica  by  the  partisans  of  Paoli  in  1793,  he  retired  to 
France,  and  married  Julie  Clary.  In  May,  1 797»  *1C  was 
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sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  received 
from  Napoleon  instructions  in  which  occur  the  following 
sentences:  “Display  a grand  character.  If  the  pope 
dies,  permit  not  another  to  be  chosen.”  On  the  murder 
of  the  French  general  Duphot  by  the  Papal  troops,  De- 
cember, 1797,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  with  Austria  in  February,  1801,  and 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  the  English  in  March,  1802. 
His  manners  and  talents  are  said  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  diplomacy.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather 
unambitious ; but,  urged  by  the  imperious  will  of  Napo- 
leon, he  accepted  the  throne  of  Naples,  February,  1806. 
On  this  occasion  the  imperial  egotist  addressed  to  him 
these  words  : “ All  sentiments  of  affection  yield  now  to 
reasons  of  state.  I recognize  as  relatives  only  those 
who  serve  me.”  In  May,  1808,  he  quitted  Naples,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  where  he  en- 
countered a far  more  determined  resistance.  He  entered 
Madrid  with  the  French  army  in  July,  1808,  but  received 
little  support  from  the  Spaniards,  many  thousands  of 
whom  took  arms  against  the  French.  He  was  forced  to 
retire  from  Madrid,  July  31;  but  Napoleon  arrived  in 
November,  gained  several  victories  in  rapid  succession, 
and  occupied  the  capital  in  December,  1808.  In  1809  a 
large  portion  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  severally  commanded  by  Soult,  Victor,  and  Suchet, 
over  whom  the  authority  of  the  king  was  only  nominal. 
Disgusted  with  his  anomalous  and  vexatious  position, 
he  offered  his  resignation  or  abdication,  (March,  1809,) 
which  Napoleon  would  not  accept.  His  army  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  the  English  under  General  Wel- 
lesley, at  Talavera,  in  July,  1809.  The  war  was  prose- 
cuted with  various  success  for  several  years.  (See  Mas- 
SENA;  Soult;  Wellington.)  Joseph  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  all  the  French  armies  in  Spain  in 
March,  1812,  and  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria 
in  June,  1813,  soon  after  which  event  he  ceased  to  reign. 
When  Napoleon  departed  from  Paris  for  the  army,  in 
January,  1814,  he  left  Joseph  at  that  capital,  with  the  title 
of  lieutenant-general.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  styled  himself  Count  de 
Survilliers,  and  resided  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  with 
his  two  daughters.  After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne  of  France,  in  1830,  Joseph  Bonaparte  re- 
turned to  Europe.  He  passed  several  years  in  England, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  (See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon.) 

See  A.  du  Casse,  “ Mernoires  et  Correspondance  du  Roi  Joseph,” 
10  vols.,  1S54  ; Thiers,  “ Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire 
“Biographical  Sketch  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,”  London,  1S33;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Gendrale,”  (under  Napoleon.) 

Bonaparte,  (Letizia  or  Letitia  Ramolino  (ra-mo- 
lee'no)  or  Ramolini,)  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
born  in  Corsica  in  1750.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty ; she  was  also  a woman  of  amiable  character  and 
good  sense.  Napoleon  once  declared,  “ It  is  to  my  mother 
and  her  good  principles  that  I owe  my  fortune  and  all 
the  good  that  I have  ever  done ;”  and  again,  “ Madame 
Mere  had  a great  character,  energy  of  soul,  much  ele- 
vation and  pride.”  After  her  son  became  emperor,  she 
was  styled  Madame  M£re,  and  resided  in  Paris.  Died 
in  1839. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis,)  King  of  Holland,  a brother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1778.  He  entered 
the  army  about  1794,  and  served  in  Italy  at  the  battles 
of  the  Brenta,  Areola,  (1796,)  and  Rivoli,  (1797.)  Hav- 
ing aided  Napoleon  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  1799,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
1802  he  was  induced  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations  and 
peace  by  a marriage  with  Ilortense  de  Beauharnais,  who 
was  also  averse  to  the  union.  They  separated  finally  in 
1807.  He  became  a general  of  division  in  April,  1804,  and 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince  in  May  of  that  year. 
In  compliance  with  the  will  of  Napoleon,  he  accepted 
the  title  of  King  of  Holland  in  June,  1806.  The  Dutch 
submitted  quietly,  perhaps  contentedly,  to  the  authority 
of  Louis,  who  was  disposed  to  respect  their  rights  and 
consult  their  interests ; but  Napoleon  insisted  that  the 
policy  of  Holland  should  be  subservient  to  his  own  de- 
signs. Louis  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  mercantile 
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interests  of  Holland  by  co-operation  with  the  “Conti- 
nental System,”  i.e.  the  paper  blockade  of  the  British 
ports.  On  this  and  other  subjects  he  and  the  emperor 
had  disputes  which  ended  in  a total  suspension  of  friendly 
relations.  In  December,  1809,  there  occurred  at  Paris  a 
meeting  of  allied  sovereigns,  which  Louis  attended.  When 
he  was  about  to  return,  he  found  himself  treated  as  a pris- 
oner, and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Paris  until  he  sub- 
mitted to  certain  conditions  which  Napoleon  imposed.  In 
January,  1810,  the  French  army  began  to  occupy  Holland. 
Louis  abdicated  in  July,  1810,  and  Holland  was  then  an- 
nexed to  the  French  Empire.  He  retired  to  private  life, 
and  resided  successively  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Died 
at  Leghorn  in  1846.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  may  lie  noticed  “ Historical  Documents 
and  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  Holland,”  (3  vols., 
1820.)  He  had  three  sons, — Napoleon,  who  died  in  1807  ; 
Napoleon  Louis,  who  died  in  1831 ; and  Louis  Napoleon, 
late  Emperor  of  France. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis  Lucies-,)  a son  of  Lucien,  and 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  England  in  1813. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France 
in  1848.  In  1852  he  became  a senator,  and  received  the 
title  of  prince.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
getting  portions  of  the  Scripture  translated  into  various 
languages  and  printed.  He  has  also  devoted  time  and 
money  to  researches  in  chemistry. 

Bonaparte,  (Louis  Napoleon.)  See  Napoleon  III. 

Bonaparte,  (Lucien,)  Prince  de  Canino,  a brother 
of  Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1775,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Autun  and  the  school  of  Brienne.  In 
the  French  Revolution  he  showed  himself  a zealous 
republican,  and  acted  with  much  energy  and  moderation 
on  several  occasions.  In  1795  he  married  Christine 
Boyer,  a poor  girl  of  Provence,  and  was  appointed 
commissary  of  war.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  April,  1798,  acquired  great  influence, 
and  became  an  opponent  of  the  Directory, — or  rather  of 
the  policy  of  the  Directors ; for  he  supported  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  III.  He  united  with  Sieves,  who  was 
elected  a Director  in  May,  1798,  and  counteracted  the 
Jacobins.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Egvpt, 
October,  1799,  Lucien  was  elected  president  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  He  co-operated  most  efficiently  with  Napo- 
leon in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  November 
9,  1799.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  acted  with 
more  resolution  and  firmness  in  this  affair  than  Napoleon 
himself.  Lucien  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interioi 
in  December,  1799,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  in 
November,  1800,  and  became  a member  of  the  Tribunat 
in  1802.  He  offended  the  First  Consul  by  marrying,  in 
1803,  a widow  named  Madame  Jouberthon.  His  first 
wife  had  died  about  1800.  He  went  into  exile  in  1S04, 
settled  at  Rome,  and  exchanged  politics  for  literature 
and  art.  The  emperor  offered  him  a throne  on  condition 
that  he  must  dissolve  his  marriage  ; but  he  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  ordered,  it  is  said,  to  quit  the  continent 
of  Europe.  He  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  iSto, 
was  captured  during  the  voyage  by  an  English  cruiser, 
and  detained  in  England  until  1S14.  He  was  reconciled 
to  Napoleon  in  1815,  supported  him  actively  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  after  his  abdication  advocated  in  the 
House  of  Peers  the  claim  of  Napoleon  II.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile  in  Italy,  and  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a poem  entitled  “Charlemagne,”  (2 
vols.,  1814,)  and  “Autobiographic  Memoirs,”  (1836.) 
He  had  six  daughters  and  five  sons,  Charles  Lucien 
the  naturalist,  Paul,  Louis  Lucien,  Pierre  Napoleon, 
and  Antoine.  Died  at  Rome  in  1S40. 

See  P.  W.  Forc'd  hammer,  “Denkrede  auf  den  Fiirsten  von  Ca- 
nino L.  Bonaparte,”  1S40. 

Bonaparte,  (Lucien.)  Cardinal,  a son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  was  born  about  1S2S.  His 
mother  was  Zenaide  Charlotte  Julie,  a daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte.  He  was  ordained  a priest  in  1853,  and 
became  a cardinal  in  1S68.  He  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  his  personal  resemblance  to  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte,  (Marie  Anne  Elisa,)  usually  called 
Elisa,  Princess  de  Piombino,  a sister  of  Napoleon  I., 
was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1777.  She  was  married  in  1797 
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to  Felix  Bacciochi,  a captain  of  the  French  army,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Paris  in  1798.  In  1805  Lucca  and 
Piombino  were  erected  into  a principality  by  Napoleon, 
who  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  same  to  nis  sister  Elisa. 
She  became  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  in  March,  1809, 
and  governed  that  country  with  ability  until  1814.  Died 
near  Trieste  in  1820. 

Bonaparte,  bo'na-part,  or  Buonaparte,  (Napo'- 
leon,)  JFr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nJ'po'li'dN'  bo'- 
nt'piRt';  It.  Napoleone  Bonaparte,  (or  Buonaparte,) 
nd-po-lit-o'ni  bo'nH-paR'ti,  (or  boo-o'nd-paR'ti,)]  Napo- 
leon I.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  greatest  general  of 
modern  times,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  August 
15,  1769.  His  father,  Carlo  Buonaparte,  was  an  officer 
under  General  Paoli,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  defenders  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  against  the  French.  In  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  that  contest  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Letitia,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ramolino,  ra- 
mo-lee'no,)  a young  woman  of  rare  beauty  as  well  as 
courage.  It  is  said  that  she  was  suddenly  taken  in  labour 
at  mass,  and,  having  reached  her  home  in  haste,  her 
child  was  born  on  a piece  of  old  tapestry  on  which 
were  represented  the  battle-scenes  of  the  Iliad.  The 
child  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  the  offspring  of  war- 
like parents  and  surrounded  by  the  images  of  war,  is 
said  to  have  been  not  only  singularly  beautiful,  but  very 
gentle  and  easily  managed  until  he  was  two  years  old. 
At  this  age  his  character  suddenly  changed : he  became 
imperious,  and  was  invincibly  obstinate  to  those  who 
sought  to  control  him  by  menaces  or  by  force.  In  the 
childish  disputes  that  occurred  between  him  and  his 
elder  brother  Joseph,  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  invariably 
came  off  conqueror.  His  mother,  however,  by  com- 
bining moderation  with  firmness,  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  a complete  ascendency  over  him.  He  after- 
wards said,  “It  is  to  my  mother,  and  to  the  principles 
which  she  instilled  into  me,  that  I owe  my  fortune  and 
all  the  good  that  I have  ever  done.”  “Nevertheless,” 
says  his  biographer  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale,”  “we  may  well  believe  that  this  education,  with  all 
its  efficiency,  was  somewhat  wanting  in  tenderness.  Napo- 
leon was  educated  to  be  one  of  Plutarch’s  heroes.  He 
was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  imbued  with  those  gentle, 
refined,  and  benevolent  sentiments  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  the  moral  sense.  The  standard  of  virtue  on 
which  his  character  was  moulded  was  that  of  antiquity  : 
it  was  force  mastering  itself  in  order  that  it  might  become 
the  master  of  others.”  Before  he  was  ten  years  old, 
(April,  1779,)  Napoleon  left  Corsica  for  the  military  school 
at  Brienne,  where  he  remained  until  he  went  (October, 
1784)  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to  complete  his 
education.  While  at  Brienne  he  was  for  some  time 
under  the  instruction  of  Pichegru.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  ; but  he  manifested  no 
fondness  for  classical  studies  or  for  belles-lettres  in  any 
form.  He  was  studious,  of  regular  habits,  well-behaved, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  took  a particular  in- 
terest m history,  in  which  his  favourite  authors  were  Plu- 
tarch, Caesar,  Arrian,  and  others  of  this  class.  His  father 
died  in  February,  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -six.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  Napoleon  received  a com- 
mission as  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery ; but  he  was  soon 
after  made  first  lieutenant  in  a regiment  of  artillery  sta- 
tioned at  Valence.  Having  gone  to  Corsica  on  a fur- 
lough, he  expressed  himself  in  1789  very  warmly  in  favour 
of  tne  revolutionary  movement  in  France.  In  February, 
1792,  he  was  made  captain  of  artillery.  While  he  was  in 
Ajaccio,  in  April  of  that  year,  a serious  dispute  having 
occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  Bonaparte  was  accused  of  having  given  orders  to 
fire  on  the  people  ; he  was  in  consequence  summoned  to 
Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted. While  in  the  capital  he  witnessed  the  insur- 
rection of  June  20.  He  was  at  a coffee-house,  when, 
seeing  the  mob  pass  by  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  etc.,  he 
said  to  his  friend  Bourrienne,  “ Let  us  follow  this  ca- 
naille.” He  saw  them  break  into  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  without  meeting  any  resistance.  When  the  king 
appeared  at  the  window,  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge,  he  ex- 
claimed, “It’s  all  over  with  that  poor  man  ! How  could 


they  permit  those  wretches  to  enter  the  palace  ? A few 
discharges  of  grape  would  have  sent  them  all  flying.” 
He  afterwards  witnessed  the  rising  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. Placing  returned  to  Corsica,  he  found  the  people 
of  that  island  divided  into  two  parties.  Much  the  larger 
number,  with  Paoli,  were  in  favour  of  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  England.  The  Bonaparte  family,  though  once 
strongly  attached  to  General  Paoli,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  France  and  the  Convention.  In  the  civil  war  that 
ensued  in  Corsica,  Napoleon  was  closely  besieged  in  a 
tower  with  only  fifty  men,  who  for  three  days  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  living  on  horse-flesh.  He  after- 
wards succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  in  conveying 
his  mother  and  the  family  in  safety  to  Nice,  and  subse- 
quently to  Marseilles. 

Napoleon  spent  a portion  of  the  summer  of  1793  in 
Paris.  In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to  Toulon,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Spanish  and  English.  He  found 
the  French  artillery  at  that  place  in  a miserable  condi- 
tion, and  the  troops  without  any  competent  commander. 
A commissioner  having  arrived  from  Paris  about  this 
time,  a council  of  war  was  called,  and,  Bonaparte’s  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  the  place  having  been  decided  upon, 
the  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  young  Corsican.  It 
proved  a brilliant  success,  and  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
at  once  became  distinguished  throughout  France.  He 
was  made  soon  after  a brigadier-general.  On  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  in  July,  1794,  Bonaparte  was  suspended  in 
his  command  and  put  under  arrest,  but  was  released  after 
a short  detention.  We  find  him  again  actively  engaged 
in  military  operations  towards  the  close  of  that  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1795,  tjie  army  having  been  reorganized,  Bonaparte,  for 
some  unexplained  cause,  was  suspended  from  his  duties 
and  placed  upon  half-pay.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  complained  to  the  proper  authorities  of  this 
unworthy  treatment.  But  his  remonstrances  were  with- 
out avail : he  received  for  answer  only  that  he  was  too 
young  to  command  the  artillery  of  an  army.  He  replied, 
“ One  grows  old  very  quickly  on  the  field  of  battle.”  His 
protestations  were,  however,  in  vain.  Pie  remained  for 
some  months  without  any  regular  employment.  But 
Fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  neglect  her  favourite  son. 
The  13th  Vendemiaire,  (October  4,)  the  famous  Day  of 
the  Sections,  was  at  hand.  A formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  the  National  Guards,  threatened  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Convention,  which,  though 
provided  with  troops  and  artillery,  had  no  officer  com- 
petent to  command  them.  Menou  had  been  selected  by 
the  Convention  for  this  duty ; but  his  indecision  had  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  the  insurgents  and  greatly  dis- 
heartened his  own  party.  Barras,  Tallien,  and  the  other 
leaders  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity  and  alarm.  Barras 
had  fortunately  become  acquainted  with  Bonaparte  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon.  He  said  to  his  colleagues,  Tallien  and 
Carnot,  “ I have  just  the  man  for  our  purpose, — a little 
Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony.” 
The  Corsican  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  had  more  than  five  thousand  regular  troops, 
about  fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  and  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  his  science  and  skill  rendered  more 
effective  than  ten  times  the  number  under  the  command 
of  an  ordinary  officer.  The  insurgents,  amounting  to 
more  than  thirty  thousand,  fell  before  the  Corsican’s  ter- 
rible artillery  like  grass  before  the  scythe.  Although  the 
National  Guards  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  quickly  decided.  The  Convention 
used  the  victory  thus  obtained  with  great  moderation. 
Only  two  persons,  it  is  said,  suffered  death  after  the  con- 
flict was  over.  Soon  after,  Barras  proposed  that  the  Con- 
vention should  approve  Bonaparte’s  appointment  as 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  Barras 
himself  remaining  commander-m-chief.  The  proposal 
was  adopted  by  acclamation.  Although  nominally  the 
second  in  rank,  he  became  by  this  appointment  virtually 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Madame  Tallien  wat 
Josephine  Beauharnais,  a young  widow  of  rare  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  da 
la  Pagerie,  a naval  officer  of  Martinique,  where  she  wa> 
born  in  1763.  Having  gone  to  France  with  her  fathe! 
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in  1779,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  young  Marquis 
of  Beauharnais,  to  whom  she  was  soon  after  married, 
being  then  scarcely  more  than  sixteen.  I Icr  husband 
had  in  1793  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  of 
the  Republic ; but,  as  he  belonged  to  the  noblesse,  he 
naturally  incurred  the  suspicion  of  those  in  power,  and 
suffered  death  by  the  guillotine  in  the  summer  of  1794. 
Soon  after  the  arrest  of  General  Ueauharnais  his  wife 
also  was  imprisoned,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
shared  his  fate  had  she  not  been  delivered  by  the  timely 
fall  of  Robespierre.  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with 
her,  and  was  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms.  He  had 
been  appointed,  March  2,  1796,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  He  married  Josephine  on  the  9th  of 
March,  and  a few  days  afterwards  set  out  for  Nice  to  take 
command  of  the  army.  The  events  of  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed belong  to  history  rather  than  to  biography : suffice 
to  say  that  the  exploits  of  young  Bonaparte  surpassed 
in  splendour  everything  before  recorded  of  modern  war- 
fare. To  heighten  the  romance  of  the  story,  the  youthful 
hero,  all  in  the  midst  of  the  hardships,  excitements,  and 
anxieties  of  that  unequalled  campaign,  seems  to  have 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  “sweet  delirium”  of 
his  first  love.  We  find  him  writing  frequent  and  most 
impassioned  letters  to  Josephine, — at  one  time  expressing 
all  the  tenderness  and  devotion  which  he  felt  for  her,  at 
another  bitterly  reproaching  her  that  she  wrote  to  him 
so  coldly,  so  briefly,  or  so  seldom.  He  had  sent  for  his 
wife  to  join  him  in  Italy.  She  arrived  at  Milan  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  spent  some  days  with  him  at  the 
Serbelloni  palace.  As  she  was  about  to  set  out  under 
an  escort  towards  Brescia,  they  found  the  passage  ob- 
structed by  the  enemy.  She  saw  the  Austrian  uniforms 
and  heard  the  musketry  at  a Kttle  distance.  Trembling 
and  weeping,  she  returned.  Bonaparte,  touched  at  the 
sight  of  her  distress,  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  “ Wurm- 
ser  shall  pay  me  dearly  for  the  tears  which  he  has  caused 
you  to  shed.”  Having  defeated  and  almost  annihilated 
three  Austrian  armies  in  succession,  and  compelled 
Wurmser,  their  ablest  and  bravest  general,  to  take 
refuge  in  Mantua,  Bonaparte  at  length  brought  the  war 
to  a triumphant  close  by  the  capture  of  that  city.  Wurm- 
ser surrendered  on  the  2d  of  February,  1797,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  victor  the  most  honourable  terms.  With 
true  magnanimity,  the  French  commander  declined  to  be 
present  at  the  capitulation ; and  thus  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral was  spared  the  mortification  of  delivering  up  his 
sword  to  a conqueror  so  much  younger  than  himself. 
Having  subdued  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy,  Napo- 
leon turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  pope,  who, 
after  sustaining  several  defeats,  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a precarious  peace  by  the  payment  of  thirty  millions 
of  livres,  besides  delivering  up  to  the  French  a number 
of  statues,  paintings,  and  manuscripts.  It  was  resolved 
at  Vienna  that  another  army,  under  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine,  should  take  the  field  against  Bonaparte. 
But  nothing  could  resist  the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  the 
French  commander.  By  a masterly  movement  he  sur- 
prised the  archduke,  who  occupied  a very  strong  position 
cm  the  Tagliamento,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
before  the  Austrians  were  prepared  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance.  Nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  retreat. 
Napoleon,  following  up  his  advantages  with  his  accus- 
tomed promptitude,  advanced  by  rapid  strides  towards 
the  Austrian  capital.  On  the  7th  of  April  he  arrived 
at  Leobcn,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  within  two 
or  three  days’  march  of  Vienna.  But  as  his  own  situation, 
so  far  from  France,  and  without  sufficient  forces  to  keep 
open  the  line  of  his  retreat,  was  not  free  from  danger,  he 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  the  Austrian  court,  trem- 
bling for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  eagerly  accepted.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  the  young  conqueror  was  for  some 
months  occupied  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  liberator.  By  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  signed  October  17,  1797,  Austria  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  new  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, which  included  the  larger  part  of  her  former 
possessions  in  Northern  Italy,  and  guaranteed  to  France 
the  extension  of  her  boundary  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  French  gov- 


ernment gave  up  to  Austria  Venice  and  the  Venetian 
territory  as  far  as  the  Adige,  besides  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
Genoa,  having  offered  some  opposition  to  the  French 
arms,  was  required,  by  way  of  reparation,  to  establish  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  taking  the  name  of  the 
Ligurian  Republic.  The  terms  granted  to  Austria  were 
thought  by  many  of  the  friends  of  France  to  be  much  too 
favourable.  This  treaty  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
afterwards  a subject  of  regret  and  mortification  to  Bona- 
parte himself.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  great 
anxiety  he  manifested  to  defend  or  apologize  for  it.  'Hie 
Directory  had  enjoined  it  upon  him  not  to  make  peace 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  except  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  renounce  all  claim  to  Venice  and  all 
the  Venetian  territory  except  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  But 
Napoleon,  having  discovered  that  some  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  Venice  had  made  propo- 
sals for  an  alliance  with  Austria,  determined  to  sacrifice 
that  republic  to  the  interests  of  France  and  his  own  am- 
bition, abandoning,  apparently  without  scruple,  those  of 
the  democratic  party  who  had  been  faithful  to  France, 
as  well  as  the  aristocrats  who  had  sought  the  protection 
of  the  emperor.  The  Directory,  it  is  said,  had  thoughts 
at  one  time  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  disobeying  its 
orders ; but  his  unbounded  popularity  rendered  such  a 
step  not  merely  unwise,  but  extremely  perilous.  In  the 
early  part  of  1798  the  French  government  contemplated 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  ; and  the  preparations  for 
this  great  undertaking  were  intrusted  to  Bonaparte.  With 
this  object  he  made  a survey  of  the  French  coast  along 
the  British  Channel.  It  was,  however,  soon  after  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  power  of  England  in  her  remote 
possessions.  A formidable  expedition,  destined  for  Egypt 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  fitted 
out,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  British  empire  in  India 
could  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  that  side.  This 
enterprise  was  regarded  by  the  Directory  with  the  more 
favour,  on  account  of  the  growing  influence  and  ascend- 
ency of  Bonaparte  : the  members  of  the  government  were 
not  unwilling  to  send  far  from  France,  into  a sort  of  hon- 
ourable banishment,  the  object  of  their  anxiety  and  fears. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme  was  perhaps  still  more 
agreeable  to  Napoleon.  Visions  of  boundless  conquest 
and  glory  floated  before  his  youthful  imagination.  It 
seemed  not  unreasonable  that  a young  commander,  who 
in  his  first  campaigns  had  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass, 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Alexander,  should 
think  he  might  carry  his  victorious  banners  as  far  as  the 
Macedonian  hero  had  done  two  thousand  years  before. 

The  expedition  was  got  ready  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
The  land-force,  consisting  principally  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  near  30,000  men.  The  arma- 
ment set  sail  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May,  179S,  and 
was  joined  soon  after  by  a large  fleet  of  transports  carry- 
ing the  land-forces  under  General  Desaix.  They  reached 
Malta  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  Bonaparte,  haring  come  to 
an  understanding  with  some  person  within  the  place, 
took  possession  of  it  without  the  slightest  opposition.  As 
they  were  passing  the  impregnable  defences,  constructed 
by  the  famous  Knights  of  Malta,  one  of  his  officers  said 
to  him,  “ It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one 
within  to  open  the  gates  for  us ; for  we  should  have  had 
more  trouble  in  entering  had  the  place  been  empty.” 
The  expedition  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  June, 
having  by  great  good  fortune  escaped  the  fleet  of  Nelson, 
who  had  rightly  guessed  the  destination  of  the  French 
armament,  and  had  actually  reached  Alexandria  before 
the  arrival  of  Bonaparte ; but,  hearing  nothing  of  the 
hostile  fleet,  the  English  admiral  had  set  sail  for  Rhodes. 
As  France  was  at  that  time  at  peace  with  the  Sultan, 
who  had  then  an  ambassador  in  Paris,  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  Bonaparte  met  with 
little  resistance  until  the  French  troops  had  arrived  near 
Cairo,  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  where  they  encountered 
a large  body  of  Mamelukes  with  their  Arab  auxiliaries. 
Bonaparte,  galloping  to  the  front  of  the  army,  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm,  “ Soldiers,  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
monuments  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  your  actions  !” 
The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  the  Mamelukes  fighting 
with  all  the  bravery  of  desperation;  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  tactics  and  artillery  of  the  French.  The 
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Mamelukes  were  almost  annihilated : the  few  who  es- 
caped fled  to  Upper  Egypt  and  Syria,  no  one  offering  any 
further  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  invading  army. 
Thus  ended  the  famous  “battle  of  the  Pyramids.” 

In  his  endeavour  to  regulate  the  government  of  the 
country,  Bonaparte  earnestly  strove  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  conquered  people.  With  this  view,  he  not 
only  attended  with  his  army  the  yearly  festival  of  the 
Nile,  but  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  Feast  of  the 
Prophet,  which  took  place  the  20th  of  August.  He  has 
been  accused  by  some  of  childish  folly  in  supposing  that 
by  his  expressions  of  respect  or  reverence  for  Mohammed 
he  could  impose  upon  the  minds  of  the  Moslems  or  de- 
lude them  into  the  hope  that  he  was  about  to  turn  Mus- 
sulman. But,  in  a secular  point  of  view,  it  was  certainly 
not  unwise  for  a conqueror  to  show  the  people  whom  he 
had  just  conquered  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  their 
religion.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  submit 
far  more  patiently  to  the  rule  of  one  who  was  even  in- 
different than  of  one  who  was  hostile  to  their  faith,  as 
they  would  naturally  have  supposed  him  to  be — coming 
from  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  country  of  Saint 
Louis — had  he  not  taken  the  pains  to  convince  them  of 
the  contrary.  The  statements  about  Bonaparte’s  having 
made  a distinct  profession  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  ap- 
pear to  be  erroneous  or  much  exaggerated.  But  he  cer- 
tainly made  use  of  some  expressions  which  were  designed 
to  give  an  impression  to  the  Mohammedans  that  he  was 
very  favourable  towards  their  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
assuming  an  exaggerated  or,  as  we  might  say,  an  Orien- 
tal style  of  speech,  which  indeed  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  natural  character,  he  assured  them 
that  he,  like  their  prophet,  was  a man  appointed  by  des- 
tiny, whom  it  would  be  as  vain  as  it  was  impious  to  re- 
sist. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  could 
call  them  to  account  for  their  most  secret  thoughts.  But 
these  declarations  did  not  prevent  the  Arabs  and  Turks 
from  perceiving  that  his  claims  to  a supernatural  power 
were  made  simply  with  a view  to  establish  more  firmly 
an  earthly  domination. 

Meanwhile  the  Porte,  assisted  by  England,  was  making 
vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Napoleon  resolved  to  be 
first  in  the  field.  Leaving  Cairo  on  the  ioth  of  February, 
1799,  he  crossed  the  desert  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
taking  successively  El  Arish,  Gaza,  and  Jaffa,  the  last 
of  which  was  carried  by  storm.  From  1200  to  1500  Turks 
and  Arabs  were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  days  after- 
wards marched  out  of  the  town  and  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  by  volleys  of  musketry  or  by  the  bayonet.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  inhuman  massacre  were  that  the 
victims  had  been  taken  prisoners  previously  at  Gaza  and 
El  Arish,  and  had  violated  their  parole.  But  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war  could  require  no  more  than 
that  they  should  receive  no  quarter  while  they  were 
fighting  with  arms  in  their  hands  : it  could  never  jus- 
tify the  victor  in  first  offering  them  life,  and  then  taking 
it  again  after  they  had  been  for  two  days  his  prisoners. 
The  apologists  for  Napoleon  allege  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  furnish  food  to  the  prisoners,  or  even  to  guard 
them,  surrounded  as  Bonaparte  was  by  swarms  of  active 
and  exasperated  enemies,  and  that  they  were  at  last  re- 
luctantly sacrificed  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  army.* 
The  French  general  next  marched  against  Acre.  But  the 
plague  had  broken  out  in  the  army,  and  he  had  no  guns 
suitable  for  carrying  on  a siege.  The  place  was  ably  and 
obstinately  defended  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by  an 
English  force  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Re- 
peated and  desperate  assaults  were  made  by  the  attack- 
ing forces,  but  in  vain.  One  day  three  hundred  chosen 
men,  presenting  themselves  bqfore  the  French  com- 
mander, took  an  oath  that  they  would  enter  the  town  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  They  kept  their  word  : not  one 
of  them  returned.  Napoleon  was  at  last  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  the  place.  He  afterwards  said, 
“ If  Acre  had  fallen,  I would  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  world.”  “ My  fortune  was  arrested  by  a grain  of 
sand alluding  to  some  little  contingencies  which  had 

* Thiers,  who  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  hostility  to  Bonaparte, 
throws  upon  him  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  atrocious  act,  calling 
it  “the  only  cruel  act  of  his  fife.”  (Sec  “Revolution  Franpiise, 
livre  jtliv.) 


prevented  his  success.  The  encampment  before  Acre 
was  broken  up  on  the  21st  of  May,  1799,  and  the  army 
commenced  its  retreat  towards  Egypt.  Nelson  having 
destroyed  the  French  fleet,  August,  1798,  all  communica- 
tion with  Europe  was  cut  off.  Bonaparte  could  hope 
neither  for  reinforcements  nor  supplies.  The  retreating 
army  reached  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  June.  Having 
learned  (July  15)  that  the  Turkish  and  English  fleets 
had  landed  an  army  of  18,000  men  at  Aboukir,  the 
French  commander  instantly  made  preparations  to  attack 
them.  After  a bloody  contest,  (July  25,)  almost  all  the 
Turks  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  perished  in  the  sea, 
into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  their  ships.  A few  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  fort  of  Aboukir  were  compelled  to  surrender  a few 
days  afterwards.  Soon  after  this  victory,  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  defeats  that  had  recently  been  sustained 
by  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  and  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Directory,  at  once  resolved  to  return  to  France. 
He  made  preparations  for  his  departure  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  taking  with  him  only  a few  of  his  best  and 
most  attached  officers.  Kleber  was  left  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Egypt,  now  reduced,  by  disease  and  war,  to 
less  than  20,000  men.  Bonaparte,  and  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him,  embarked  (August  22)  in  two  frigates, 
and,  after  a long  passage  and  several  narrow  escapes  from 
the  English  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  14th  of 
October.  He  found  the  French  nation  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  existing  government,  and  disheartened 
by  the  recent  disasters.  Taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  among  the  political  parties,  he 
contrived  to  have  himself  chosen  First  Consul,  with  a 
power  little  short  of  absolute.  The  First  Consul  was 
assisted  by  two  other  consuls,  of  whom  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment, and  a senate  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
will.  This  revolution  is  known  as  that  of  the  1 8th  and 
19th  Brumaire,  (9th  and  ioth  of  November.)  The  news 
of  Bonaparte’s  elevation  to  the  supreme  power  was  re- 
ceived by  the  French  nation  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
people  were  in  truth  tired  of  revolutions,  and  they  longed 
for  a government  which  should  possess  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  maintain  itself  unmoved  against  all  enemies 
from  abroad  and  all  factions  at  home.  Commercial  con- 
fidence was  at  once  restored.  Many  of  the  royalists  and 
priests  who  had  fled  from  their  native  country  during 
the  reign  of  terror  were  allowed  to  return  ; and  Chris- 
tian worship,  which  had  been  forbidden  under  the  dif- 
ferent revolutionary  governments,  was  again  permitted 
throughout  France.  The  reason  Napoleon  afterwards 
gave  for  having  recourse  to  the  Concordat  furnishes  the 
key  to  this  new  policy  : “ The  restoration  of  the  public 
worship  will  give  me  the  hearts  of  the  people.”  In  this 
he  was  not  deceived.  In  return  for  the  contemptuous 
smiles  of  a comparatively  few  skeptics,  he  won  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  millions  in  every  quarter  of 
the  empire.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Napoleon  found 
France  at  war  with  Austria,  England,  and  Turkey,  llis 
first  aim,  after  he  felt  himself  established  in  his  new 
power,  was  to  restore  to  the  banners  of  France  the  pres- 
tige which  they  had  lost  during  his  absence.  Early  in 
May,  1800,  he  set  out  for  Italy.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Marengo.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon a large  part  of  the  French  army  was  routed,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  irretrievable  disorder.  At  this  moment 
Desaix,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  arrived  on  the 
field.  He  observed  to  Napoleon,  “ The  battle  is  lost : I 
suppose  all  I can  do  now  is  to  secure  your  retreat.” 
“ By  no  means,”  replied  the  First  Consul : “ the  battle  is, 
I trust,  gained.  Push  forward  your  column  : I will  rally 
the  disordered  troops  in  your  rear.”  This  order  was 
gallantly  obeyed,  and  what  seemed  a disastrous  defeat 
was  changed  into  a complete  victory  ; but  General  De- 
saix himself  fell  dead,  being  shot  through  the  breast  in 
the  first  charge.  Moreau,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  had  made  a scarcely  less  successful,  though  a 
less  brilliant,  campaign  than  Napoleon  ; and  Austria  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  conditions  were  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc.  Soon  after,  negotiations  with 
England  were  begun,  and  at  length  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  signed,  March  27,  1802.  A decree  was 
passed,  April  26,  1801,  granting  a general  amnesty  to  all 
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emigrants  who  wished  to  return  to  France,  on  condition 
that  they  would  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment. From  this  amnesty  were  excepted  the  leaders  of 
armed  bodies  of  royalists,  those  who  had  held  rank  in 
the  armies  of  the  allies,  or  had  been  encouragers  of  war 
against  France,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  republic,  and  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Bourbon  family.  Such  of  their  property  as 
had  not  been  sold  was  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the 
emigrants  who  should  avail  themselves  ot  the  amnesty. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  negotiations  were  be- 
gun with  the  pope  for  the  establishment  of  a treaty  known 
as  the  Concordat,  of  which  the  principal  provisions  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
acknowledged  as  the  national  faith,  and  its  services  openly 
performed,  subject  to  such  police  regulations  as  the  gov- 
ernment should  deem  necessary ; and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  should  be,  under  the  supervision  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  French  government,  a new  division  of  the 
dioceses,  that  the  bishops  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  government,  and  observe  a ritual  containing  forms 
of  prayer  for  the  consuls  ; those  bishops  who  should  de- 
cline to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  the  pope  on  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  French  government.  Lastly,  the  pope 
renounced  all  right  to  dispute  or  change  the  sales  of 
church  property  which  had  taken  place  since  the  Revo- 
lution. This  important  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1801.  The  measure  was  received  very 
coldly  by  the  members  of  the  government,  and  with 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  army ; but  it  doubtless 
contributed  immensely  towards  attaching  the  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  provinces,  to  Napoleon’s  gov- 
ernment and  person.  The  First  Consul  next  directed  his 
earnest  efforts  towards  the  organization  of  a thorough 
system  of  police.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because 
not  only  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  but  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  authority  so  influential  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  had,  to  a great  extent,  lost  their 
power.  The  secret  police  was  organized  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Fouche,  who  at  a later  period  was  himself 
carefully  watched  by  four  counsellors  of  state,  ( conseillers 
d’etat,)  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  nation, 
from  the  highest  officer  under  the  First  Consul  to  the 
lowest  peasant,  was  subjected  to  a system  of  the  strictest 
espionage,  from  which  even  the  privacy  of  domestic  life 
afforded  no  shelter.  In  a society  thus  organized  there 
was  little  room  for  men  of  character  or  virtue,  except 
perhaps  in  the  army.  In  the  civil  government,  men  of 
suppleness  and  address  alone  were  in  request.  Fear  and 
self-interest,  the  lowest  motives  of  human  action,  were 
the  chief  springs  by  which  the  machinery  of  government 
was  set  or  kept  in  motion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  became  an  impossibility,  if  not 
an  absurdity.  Yet  homage  was  so  far  paid  to  liberty 
that  the  very  restrictions  by  which  she  was  fettered  were 
enacted  in  her  name.  The  decree  establishing  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  began  with  these  words : “ Pour 
assurer  la  liberte  de  la  presse,”  etc.,  (“  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  liberty  of  the  press,”  etc.) 

To  this  period  belong  the  preparation  and  completion 
of  Napoleon’s  celebrated  Civil  Code,  by  which,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  those  least  favourable  to  him,  he  ren- 
dered an  inestimable  service  to  France.  That  he  might 
establish  an  order  of  nobility  based  upon  merit,  Napo- 
leon instituted  what  he  called  the  “ Legion  of  Honour,” 
designed  to  embrace  all  those,  whether  in  the  civil  or 
military  ranks,  who  were  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
their  worth  or  services  to  the  state.  Having  established 
his  power  at  home,  he  next  sought  to  change  the  form 
of  government  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Between  four 
and  five  hundred  deputies  from  that  republic  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Napoleon,  assembled  at  Lyons  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a new  constitution.  Anticipating 
the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul,  they  adopted  a report, 
inviting  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  protector, 
of  which  their  state,  being  still  in  its  infancy,  stood  so 
much  in  need, — an  office  which  none  but  himself  was  ca- 
pable of  filling.  He  graciously  acceded  to  their  wishes, 
promising  them  the  protection  of  the  strongest  nation  in 
Europe.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political  dissensions 
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that  prevailed  among  the  different  Swiss  cantons,  he 
offered  himself  as  a mediator  in  their  disputes,  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  his  authority  by  the  presence  of  a 
French  army,  so  that  from  that  time  forward,  so  long  as 
his  power  lasted,  Switzerland  was  a mere  dependant  of 
France.  The  negroes  of  Saint  Domingo,  having  been 
given  their  freedom  during  the  invasion  of  the  island  by 
the  Spaniards  and  English  in  1793,  and  their  liberty 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  National  Convention  at 
l’aris,  had  for  some  years  been  governed  as  citizens  of 
a free  and  independent  state  by  their  able  ruler,  Tous- 
saint  L’Ouvcrture.  In  1801  the  First  Consul  resolved 
to  reduce  them  again  to  complete  subjection.  For 
this  purpose  General  Leclerc,  who  had  married  Napo- 
leon’s sister  Pauline,  was  despatched  with  a fleet  and 
an  army  of  more  than  20,000  mea  They  arrived  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  January,  1802.  After  a war  of  great 
atrocity  on  both  sides,  during  which  the  yellow  fever  wan> 
perhaps  even  more  fatal  to  the  French  troops  than  the 
arms  of  their  enemies,  the  invaders  were  all-but  exter- 
minated. General  Leclerc  himself  had  died  of  the 
fever ; and  his  successor,  in  order  to  save  the  feeble 
remnant  of  that  once  fine  army,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  English  squadroa  Meanwhile,  Bona- 
parte had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  of 
Parma,  and  had  formally  annexed  Piedmont  to  France. 
These  encroachments  excited  the  jealousy  of  Europe  ; 
England,  in  particular,  complained  of  them  as  infractions 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  at  length,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1803,  declared  war  against  France,  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  the  French  vessels  found  in  the  British 
ports.  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  seizing  on  all  the  Eng- 
lish who,  as  travellers,  or  from  whatever  cause,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  French  dominions.  In  the  early  part 
of  1804  a conspiracy  was  detected  at  Paris  among  the 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Duke  d’Enghien,  grand- 
son of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  reported  to  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  conspirators.  Although  he  was 
living  at  Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  on  neutral  territory,  the 
First  Consul  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  A body  of 
French  soldiers  entered  the  territory  of  Baden,  seized 
the  duke  in  his  own  chateau,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
citadel  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  was  taken  to  the  castle 
of  Vincennes,  near  Paris.  After  a nominal  trial,  in  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  counsel  or  to  call  any 
witnesses,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  asked  for  a 
confessor  in  his  last  moments,  but  was  refused.  The 
trial,  or  rather  inquisition,  had  commenced  at  midnight ; 
and  the  next  morning,  a little  after  daybreak,  the  prisoner 
was  shot  on  the  margin  of  a grave  which  had  been  dug 
even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him. 

Napoleon  was  chosen  “Emperor  of  the  French”  in 
May,  1804.  About  this  time  he  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England ; but  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  project,  and  turned  all  his  energies  against 
Austria,  who,  aided  by  Russia,  had  renewed  the  war. 
Sweden  and  England  were  also  members  of  the  coalition 
against  France.  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  do  scarcely 
more  than  allude  to  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing 
struggle.  The  Austrian  general  Mack  was  surrounded 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  above  20,000  men,  at 
Ulm,  October  17,  1805.  A few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Mack’s  army,  the  great  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  resulting  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet.  The  combined  Austro-Russian  army, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  person,  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss 
in  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  on  the  2d  of 
December.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander,  and  soon  after  a treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria  was  signed  at  Presburg.  The  French 
emperor,  being  thus  left  free  to  carry  out  his  ambitious 
schemes,  appointed  (March,  1806)  his  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
made  his  brother  Louis  King  of  Holland.  Napoleon 
had  previously  (May  26,  1S05)  been  crowned  King  of 
Italy  at  Milan.  Soon  after  he  annexed  the  Ligurian  Re- 
public (Genoa)  to  France.  Prussia  had  for  some  time 
been  a sort  of  timid  ally  of  France.  Napoleon,  since  his 
recent  successes  against  Austria  and  Russia,  had  begun 
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to  treat  her  with  supercilious  contempt.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  offended  at  the  tone  of  Napoleon,  had  the  im- 
prudence to  demand  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  German  territory.  The  French  em- 
peror replied,  with  contemptuous  defiance,  that  “ to  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  France  was  as  senseless  as  to  attempt 
to  withstand  the  waves  of  the  ocean.”  The  battle  of 
Jena,  fought  October  16,  1806,  seemed  to  justify  the  arro- 
gant boast  of  Napoleon,  and  laid  Prussia  completely 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  On  February  8, 
1S07,  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  between  the 
armies  of  France  and  Russia,  with  tremendous  loss  on 
both  sides,  though  neither  could  justly  claim  the  victory. 
Bonaparte,  having  been  reinforced  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  (June  13,)  defeated  the  Russians,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat,  but  without  the  loss  of  their  baggage  or 
artillery.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  the  French  and 
Russian  emperors  was  signed  July  7,  1807.  Two  days 
afterwards,  at  the  same  place,  a treaty  was  signed  between 
France  and  Prussia.  From  the  time  that  Bonaparte  be- 
came First  Consul,  Spain  had  been  the  submissive  ally 
of  France  ; but,  a misunderstanding  and  dispute  having 
occurred  between  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  and  heir,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  Napoleon  made  it  a pretext  for  in- 
terfering with  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.  The 
result  was  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  removed  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  placed  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
This  event  was  followed  by  a long,  obstinate,  and  most 
cruel  war,  which  ended  only  with  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon in  1814.  The  French  emperor  himself  had  gone  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  establish  his  brother  firmly  on  the 
throne  at  Madrid.  A despatch  from  Paris  caused  him 
to  return  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Austria  was  pre- 
paring for  another  war.  Napoleon  took  the  field  with 
his  usual  celerity.  After  gaining  a victory  at  Eckmuhl, 
and  a still  more  decisive  one  at  Wagram,  where  20,000 
Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  he  made  peace  (October 
14,  1809)  with  Austria,  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  to 
the  conqueror  Trieste,  Carniola,  and  a part  of  Croatia 
and  Galicia.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  French  emperor 
announced  to  Josephine  his  purpose  of  obtaining  a di- 
vorce; and  an  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1809.  The  reason  given  for  this  step  was 
that  Josephine  had  never  borne  him  any  children,  and 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  the  empire,  that  he 
should  have  an  heir.  Not  quite  three  months  from  that 
date  his  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  (March  11, 
1810)  with  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  was  not  present,  but  he  was  repre- 
sented in  the  ceremony  by  his  favourite  Berthier.  The 
young  bride,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  set 
out  for  Paris  a few  days  afterwards. 

Although  Napoleon’s  power  at  this  time  appeared  to 
be  at  its  greatest  height,  those  who  looked  beyond  the 
surface  might  discern  not  a few  elements  which  were 
calculated  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  stability  of  that 
magnificent  edifice  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing. In  every  campaign  where  he  commanded  in  person 
he  had  been  successful  against  the  ablest  generals  and 
mightiest  armies  of  Europe.  His  empire  extended  from 
Denmark  to  Naples.  The  pope,  having  launched  a bull 
of  excommunication  against  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was 
seized  at  midnight  in  his  own  palace  on  the  Quirinal  by 
a body  of  French  soldiers,  and  held  a prisoner ; and  out 
of  the  territories  of  the  Church  were  formed  two  French 
departments.  But,  while  Napoleon  sought  to  extend  his 
sway  more  and  more  widely,  he  neglected  to  strengthen 
his  empire  by  any  attempts  to  soothe  the  irritation  or 
win  the  affections  of  the  nations  whom  he  had  conquered. 
On  the  contrary,  elated  and  rendered  arrogant  by  his  un- 
paralleled successes,  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  to  completely  break  the  spirit,  as  he  had  broken 
the  armies,  of  those  who  had  opposed  him.  The  in- 
structions which  he  wrote  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and 
Louis  reveal  his  temper  and  policy,  and  show  us  clearly 
why  such  a power  as  his  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  durable.  Joseph,  then  King  of  Naples,  was 
desirous  of  governing  his  subjects  mildly,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  gaining  their  affections.  Napoleon  wrote  to  him, 
“ Vos  proclamations  ne  sentent  assez  le  maitre.  . . . 
Quel  amour  voulez-vous  qu’ait  pour  vous  un  peuple 


pour  qui  vous  n’avez  rien  fait?”  (“  Your  proclamations 
have  not  enough  of  the  tone  of  a master.  What  love  do 
you  expect  a people  for  whom  you  have  done  nothing 
will  have  for  you  ?”)  and  he  ends  with  virtually  recom- 
mending his  brother  not  to  rely  upon  their  love,  but 
upon  their  fears  and  his  own  power.  To  Louis,  at  that  time 
King  of  Holland,  he  wrote,  reproving  him  for  some  in- 
dulgence he  had  shown  the  people,  “ Never  forget  that 
your  first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second  towards 
France  : all  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the 
people  whom  I have  called  you  to  govern,  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  these.”  Of  all  the  European  powers,  Eng- 
land alone  continued  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  Napoleon ; but  her  resources 
seemed  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  con- 
queror. To  crown  the  good  fortune  which  appeared  ever 
to  attend  him,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  Maria  Louisa 
bore  him  a son,  who  received  the  title  of  “ King  of  Rome 
Rome  being  the  second  capital  of  his  vast  empire.  (See 
Reichstadt,  Duke  of.)  But,  while  his  extended  do- 
minions excited  their  jealousy  and  fear,  the  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  which  he  assumed  deeply  wounded  the 
pride  of  those  nations  whom  he  had  not  yet  subdued. 
A coolness  gradually  took  place  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander. He  had  demanded  of  Sweden  and  Russia  that 
they  should  strictly  enforce  his  decrees  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  the  English.  Both  nations  had  evaded 
his  demands.  Napoleon  at  first  contented  himself  with 
simply  making  complaints  to  Russia  ; but  Sweden,  being 
a far  less  formidable  power,  was  treated  with  less  cere- 
mony. His  armed  vessels  in  the  Baltic  captured  a great 
number  of  Swedish  merchantmen.  These  were  confis- 
cated, on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  con- 
traband trade  with  Britain.  To  resist  these  aggressions, 
Sweden  signed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  in  the 
early  part  of  1812.  Then  followed  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1812.  Napoleon  approached  the  confines  of 
Russia  with  an  army  of  about  480,000  men.  After  the  great 
battles  of  Smolensk,  August  16,  and  Borodino,  Sep- 
tember 7,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Rus- 
sian emperors.  Soon  after  a fire  broke  out,  and  was 
spread  by  the  winds  to  every  part  of  the  city,  all  efforts 
to  extinguish  it  being  in  vain.  It  is  still  a disputed  point 
whether  Moscow  was  purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  Rus- 
sians, or  whether  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  the 
result  of  accident.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  effect  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  designed  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Rus- 
sia, but  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retreat ; and,  the  winter  having  set  in  much 
earlier  than  usual,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  magnificent 
army  were  either  taken  prisoners,  or  else  perished  in 
battle  or  with  hunger  and  cold.  At  Smorgoni,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  Napoleon  took  leave  of  his  generals, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  wreck  of  his  grand  army, 
and,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  set  out  in  a sledge 
for  Warsaw  and  Paris.  He  reached  the  French  capital 
on  the  1 8th  of  December.  The  Russian  historian  Boo- 
toorlin  (Buturlin)  states  the  total  loss  of  the  French  in 
the  campaign  of  1812  at  450,000  men ; of  which  number, 
according  to  his  estimate,  125,000  were  killed  in  battle, 
132,000  died  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold,  and  193,000, 
including  3000  officers  and  forty-eight  generals,  were 
taken  prisoners.  More  than  nine  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non belonging  to  the  grand  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Napoleon  began  immediately 
to  prepare  for  another  campaign.  By  fresh  conscriptions, 
and  by  recalling  from  distant  places  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared,  he  succeeded  in  assembling  on  the 
German  frontier,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  an  army  of  350,000 
men.  He  won  in  May  the  indecisive  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  over  the  combined  Russo-Prussian  army. 
Austria  at  first  stood  neutral,  and  offered  her  mediation ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  accepted,  she  at  length,  in  August, 
joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  might  now  perceive  the  fatal 
mistake  he  had  made  not  merely  in  neglecting  to  use  the 
means  in  his  power  to  attach  the  conquered  nations  to 
his  person  and  government,  but  in  recklessly  wounding 
and  outraging  their  feelings  of  national  pride  and  patriot- 
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ism.  When  the  French  soldiers  first  entered  Germany, 
not  a few  of  the  people  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as 
liberators,  and  a large  proportion  were  almost  indifferent 
as  to  the  success  of  either  army  ; but,  after  experiencing 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  French  rule,  the 
mass  of  the  population  had  become  so  exasperated  that 
the  moment  there  appeared  to  be  some  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  they  arose  as  with  one 
mind  against  their  oppressors,  in  unconquerable  numbers. 
The  war  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was 
commonly  called  in  Germany  “der  Volkskricg,”  (“the 
people’s  war,”*)  because  it  was  not  so  much  a contest 
of  princes  to  recover  their  ancestral  dominions,  as  a 
struggle  of  the  people  to  regain  the  liberty  which,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  German 
rulers.  In  most  of  the  battles  which  Napoleon  fought 
during  the  campaign  of  1813,  his  transcendent  military 
genius  gave  him  the  superiority  over  his  foes.  But  the 
latter  were  becoming  stronger  every  moment;  and  at 
last,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Leipsic,  about  10,000  of  his 
Saxon  allies  left  him  in  a body  and  went  over  to  his 
enemies.  After  a disastrous  retreat,  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  only  about  70,000  men  out  of  the  army  of  350,000 
with  which  he  had  entered  Germany  in  the  spring. 

The  French  people  had  at  last  become  weary  of  the 
long  and  ruinous  wars  which  they  were  compelled  to 
wage  under  Napoleon.  The  legislative  body,  though 
hitherto  it  had  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a pageant 
designed  to  add  dignity  to  the  imperial  court,  now 
ventured  to  advise  the  emperor  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  obtaining  peace,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
consistently  with  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
A new  conscription,  however,  was  ordered ; but  France 
had  become  completely  exhausted,  and  Napoleon  was 
under  the  necessity  of  again  taking  the  field,  with  an 
army  of  less  than  80,000  men.  After  the  most  extraor- 
dinary display  on  his  part  of  courage,  promptitude,  and 
military  skill,  against  desperate  odds,  the  allies  at  last 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Paris,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1814.  Soon  after  he  signed  an  act  of  abdication, 
and  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba,  of  which  he  was  to 
have  the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  an 
annual  allowance  of  six  millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid 
by  France.  He  remained  in  Elba  only  about  ten  months. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn  on  the  island,  he 
kept  up  a correspondence  with  the  disaffected  parties  in 
France.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1815,  he  left  Elba, 
and  landed  (March  1)  in  France,  near  Frejus.  His  jour- 
ney to  Paris  was  a triumphal  procession.  The  Bourbons 
were  everywhere  deserted  by  the  troops.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  check  Napoleon’s 
progress,  went  over  to  his  old  commander.  Napoleon 
was  received  in  Paris  as  the  Emperor  of  France,  on 
condition  of  his  reigning  as  a constitutional  sovereign. 
Early  in  June,  having  assembled  an  army  of  about 
125,000  men,  he  hastened  to  meet  the  allied  Prussian  and 
English  armies  in  Flanders.  He  repulsed  Bliicher  at 
Ligny,  (June  16,)  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  consider- 
able loss.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  between  the  French  army,  under  Napoleon, 
and  that  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Wellington.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  a particular  account  of  this 
great  conflict,  as  the  most  contradictory  statements  are 
found  even  among  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  oppos- 
ing forces  were  probably  nearly  equal,  each  comprising 
about  75,000  men.  The  English  troops,  however,  con- 
stituted less  than  one-half  of  Wellington’s  army.  The 
battle  began  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  and 
continued  with  the  utmost  fury  till  near  nightfall,  when, 
the  Prussian  general  Bliicher  having  come  up  with  fresh 
troops,  the  French  were  defeated  at  every  point.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  at  Waterloo  is  admitted  by  Wellington 
to  have  been  “ immense  j”  but  the  army  of  Napoleon 
was  irretrievably  ruined.  After  the  rout  once  began, 
the  French  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  cannon, 
baggage,  and  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Napoleon  seems  still  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  re- 
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sisting  his  enemies ; but  France  had  become  utterly 
exhausted  with  her  long  contest  against  the  combined 
powers  of  Europe,  and  was  at  last  thoroughly  weary  of 
war.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  at  Pans  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  demanded  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor.  When  Lucien  Bonaparte  spoke  to  them  of 
the  services  which  his  brother  had  formerly  rendered  to 
the  state,  La  Fayette  insisted  that  the  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  whom  Napoleon  had  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  his  ambition  should  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  “ We  have  followed  your  brother,”  he  said, 
“ over  the  sands  of  Africa  ana  the  frozen  deserts  of 
Russia : the  bones  of  Frenchmen  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  globe  attest  our  long  fidelity.”  The  repre- 
sentatives remained  resolute.  Some  of  them  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  man  between  France  and  peace, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  lx:  sacrificed  to  the  com- 
mon good.  On  the  22d  of  June  Napoleon  signed  his 
second  abdication.  Thus  ended  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  (the  period  between  the  date  of  his  re- 
suming power  after  leaving  Elba,  and  that  of  his  final 
abdication.)  He  then  tvent  to  Rochefort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarking  for  America ; but,  finding  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  escaping  the  British  cruisers,  he  vol- 
untarily gave  himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the 
British  line-of-battle  ship  Bellerophon.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  among  the  allied  powers,  who  al- 
leged that  the  peace  of  the  world  required  that  he 
should  not  again  be  allowed  to  regain  his  liberty,  carried 
to  Saint  Helena,  having  been  removed  from  the  Bellero- 
phon to  the  Northumberland,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Cockburn.  He  reached  Saint  Helena  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1815.  After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  six  years, 
he  died,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  May  5,  1821. 

There  has  probably  never  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  any  man  who  has  combined  those  attributes  of 
intellect  and  will  which  confer  upon  their  possessor 
transcendent  military  and  administrative  power,  in  so 
high  a degree  as  Napoleon.  It  has  been  said,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  as  a general  Caesar  gave  proof  of  greater 
originality  of  genius,  inasmuch  as  he  never  repeated  the 
same  stratagem  or  mode  of  warfare,  but  always  had  a 
fresh  invention  for  every'  new  emergency.  But,  even  if  it 
be  admitted  that  in  fertility  of  invention  Napoleon  was 
inferior  to  Caesar,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  safely 
affirmed  that  not  only  in  his  power  of  combination, — 
of  embracing  in  one  harmonious  plan  a great  number 
of  distinct  and  independent  elements, — but  also  of  watch- 
ing over  and  directing  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
complicated  movements  of  mighty  armies,  the  tone  of 
the  public  press,  the  operations  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  in  addition  to  the  endless  intricacies  and  de- 
tails of  his  system  of  police,  and  the  great  measures  of 
his  government,  not  merely  in  France,  but  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  vast  empire, — he  was  unequalled  by 
any  commander  or  sovereign  that  ever  lived. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon as  compared  with  that  of  other  great  commanders, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  his  career  was 
the  most  extraordinary,  and  his  destiny  the  most  won- 
derful, of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Other 
rulers  may  have  wielded  a power  as  extensive  and  even 
more  absolute ; but  they  cannot,  like  Napoleon,  boast  of 
having  been  the  sole  architects  of  their  own  fortunes, — of 
having  risen,  like  him,  from  an  absolutely  private  station  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Cyrus  and  Alexander 
inherited  each,  as  his  birthright,  a powerful  kingdom ; 
Hannibal  and  Caesar  were  respectively  the  recognized 
representatives  of  high  and  influential  families.  Na- 
poleon, on  the  contrary,  besides  his  energy  and  his  ge- 
nius, possessed  not  a single  advantage  that  might  not 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  France. 
No  other  sovereign  of  whom  history  makes  mention  ever 
maintained  himself,  even  for  a single  day,  against  such  a 
combination  of  gigantic  powers  ; yet  Napoleon  not  only 
maintained  himself,  but  for  twelve  years  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  dominions  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  such 
as  was  never  before  or  since  arrayed  against  any  single 
ruler.  And  he  fell  at  last,  so  to  speak,  by  his  own  hand. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  every  intellectual  endow- 
ment except  wisdom,  and  every  form  of  power  except 
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moral  power.  His  ambition,  and  the  desire  to  exert  his 
imperious  will,  often  led  him  to  embrace  measures  which 
his  cooler  judgment  disapproved.*  His  invasion  of  Spain 
was  a remarkable  instance  of  this.  No  one  saw  more 
clearly  than  he  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  such  a war.  In  a letter  addressed  to  Murat, 
March  29,  1S0S,  he  says,  “Do  not  imagine  that  you 
have  only  to  make  a display  of  your  troops  in  order  to 
conquer  Spain.  . . . They  may  raise  levies  against  us 
en  masse  which  will  render  the  war  eternal.  I have  at 
present  partisans,  but  if  I show  myself  in  the  character 
of  a conqueror  I cannot  retain  one  of  them.”  Again, 
with  prophetic  forecast,  he  says,  “If  war  once  break 
out,  all  is  lost.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  what  he  so  clearly 
foresaw,  he  adopted  a course  which  rendered  war  inevi- 
table. He  afterwards  said,  bitterly,  “ That  wretched  War 
was  my  ruin  : it  divided  my  forces,  multiplied  the  neces- 
sity of  my  efforts,  and  injured  my  character  for  morality." 
Having  lost  his  reputation  for  morality,  his  subjects  and 
allies  ceased  to  have  any  confidence  in  his  worcl,  and  his 
vast  empire,  no  longer  cemented  by  “ that  faith  which 
binds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,”  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  crumble,  when  his  fatal  campaign  in 
Russia  annihilated  his  grand  army  and  involved  him  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  With  all  his  sagacity,  he  committed  the 
stupendous  error  of  supposing  that  he  could,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  hold  Europe  in  subjection  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  intellect  and  will,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
strictly  moral  attributes,  and  without  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  his  power  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Among  the  writings  or  productions  of  Napoleon  may 
be  mentioned  a “History  of  Corsica,”  (“Histoire  de  la 
Corse,”)  which  having  been  shown  by  the  Abbe  Raynal 
to  Mirabeau,  the  latter  observed  that  this  little  history 
seemed  to  him  “to  indicate  a genius  of  the  highest  or- 
der." Napoleon’s  Correspondence,  extending  to  twelve 
volumes  or  more,  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris, 
by  order  of  the  present  emperor.  But  his  most  import- 
ant contribution  to  literature  is  the  work  entitled  “ Me- 
moirs towards  the  History  of  France  under  Napoleon,” 
etc.,  (“Memoires  pour  servir  & 1’Histoire  de  la  France 
sous  Napoleon,”  etc.,)  dictated  by  him  at  Saint  Helena, 
and  written  by  his  generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon, 
published  in  nine  volumes  8vo,  Paris,  1830.  To  these 
may  be  added  his  “ Military  Maxims,”  (“  Maximes  de 
Guerre,”)  prepared  by  General  Husson,  Paris,  1830, 
and  the  “ Religious  Conversations”  (“  Conversations  reli- 
gieuses”)  of  Napoleon,  edited  by  Beauterne,  Paris,  1841. 
We  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  labours  of 
Napoleon  did  we  omit  to  mention  his  important  contri- 
butions to  the  public  journals  during  the  consulship  and 
empire.  As  soon  as  he  became  First  Consul,  he  selected 
the  “ Moniteur”  to  be  the  official  organ  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  became,  so  to  speak,  its  chief  editor;  for  if 
he  did  not  dictate  he  at  least  inspired  the  greater  number 
of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  it  were 
published,  from  time  to  time,  such  vindications  or  expla- 
nations of  his  policy,  and  such  statements  respecting 
the  measures  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  administration, 
as  he  wished  the  world  to  receive.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  those  state- 
ments and  explanations  was  never  regarded  by  the  im- 
perial editor  as  a point  of  vital  importance,  the  great 
object  being  to  produce  the  requisite  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

Those  who  desire  fuller  information  respecting  the 
life  and  character  of  Napoleon  may  consult,  besides  the 
publications  above  referred  to,  the  following  works  : 

Biographie  des  premieres  Annies  de  Napoldon,  etc.,  (Biography  of 
the  First  Years  of  Napoleon,)  by  the  Baron  de  Coston,  2 vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1840. 

Memoires  sur  l’Enfanceet  la  Jeunessede  Napoldon  jusqu’4  l’Age 
de  vingt-trois  Ans,  (Memoirs  relating  to  the  Infancy  and  Youth  of 
Napoleon  until  the  Age  of  Twenty-Three  Years,)  by  '1.  Nasica,  t vol. 
8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

Souvenirs  de  la  Jeunesse  de  Napoleon,  (Recollections  of  the  Youth  of 
Napoleon,)  published  in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  March,  1842. 


* The  writer  of  the  excellent  notice  of  Napoleon  I.  in  the  “Nou- 
vclle  Biographie  G6n6rale”  says,  “ En  son  genie  il  y avait  plus  de 
volont6  que  de  raison,”  ( “ In  his  genius  there  was  more  of  will  than 
of  reason.”)  That  notice,  it  may  be  remarked,  though  extremely 
favourable,  not  to  say  partial,  to  Napoleon,  contains  perhaps  the  best 
r<sum6  of  his  policy  that  has  yet  appeared. 


L’Enfance  de  Napoldon  depuis  sa  Naissance  jnsqu’4  sa  Sortie  dc- 
l’Ecole  militaire,  (The  Childhood  of  Napoleon  from  his  Birth  until 
his  Departure  from  the  Military  School,)  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beau- 
terne, 1 vol.  iamo,  Paris,  1846. 

Mdmoires  anecdotiques  sur  l’lntdrieur  du  Palais  et  sur  quelques 
Evdnements  de  l’Empire,  etc.,  (Anecdotical  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
Interior  of  the  Palace  and  to  some  Events  of  the  Empire,  etc.,)  by  L. 
F.  J.  de  Bausset,  prefect  of  the  palace,  4 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1827-29. 

Memoires  de  Constant,  premier  Valet-de-cliambre  de  l’Empereur, 
etc.,  (Memoirs  of  Constant,  first  Valet-de-cliambre  of  the  Emperor, 
etc.,)  6 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1830. 

Memorial  de  Sainte-Heletie,  etc.,  by  the  Comte  de  las  Cases, 
8 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1823. 

Voice  from  Saint  Helena,  by  Dr.  Barry  O’Meara. 

Memoires  du  Docteur  Antommarchi,  ou  les  derniers  Moments  de 
NapoHon,  (Memoirs  of  Dr.  Antommarchi,  or  the  Last  Moments  of 
Napoleon,)  2 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1825. 

Recits  de  la  Captivitd  de  l’Empereur  Napoldon,  etc.,  (Account  of 
the  Captivity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  etc.,)  by  General  Montiid- 
lon,  2 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1847. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  on  the  Island  of  Saint  He- 
lena, from  the  Official  Documents  and  Unpublished  Manuscript  of  Sii 
Hudson  Lowe,  by  \V.  Forsyth. 

Chaboulon’s  Memoires. 

Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  NapoRon,  (Political  and  Military  Life 
of  Napoleon,)  by  Jomini,  4 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1827. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur,  3 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1827. 

Mtimoires  du  Due  de  Rovigo,  (Memoirs  of  Savary,  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,)  8 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1828. 

Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  10  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1829. 

Bourrienne  et  ses  Erreurs,  etc.,  (Bourrienne  and  his  Errors,  etc.,) 
2 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1830. 

Memoires  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  (Memoirs  in  relation  to  the  Hundred 
Days,)  by  Benjamin  Constant,  1 vol.  Svo,  Paris,  1829. 

Memoirs  and  Souvenirs  of  the  Comte  Lavalette,  2 vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1831. 

Lord  Holland’s  Diplomatic  Souvenirs,  etc. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  (Marshal  Marmont,)  9 vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1857. 

Histoire  gdndrale  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  de  saVie  privde  et  pub- 
lique,  etc.,  (General  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  his  Private 
and  Public  Life,  etc.,)  by  A.  C.  Thibaudeau,  5 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1S27. 

Le  Consulat  et  l’Empire,  (The  Consulate  and  the  Empire,)  by  A. 
C.  Thibaudeau,  8 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1834-35.  (This  work  is  especially 
complete  in  regard  to  the  civil  history  of  France  under  Napoleon.) 

Histoire  de  France  sous  Napoldon,  etc.,  (History  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  etc.,)  by  Louis  Pierre  Edouard  Bignon,  14  vols.  Svo, 
Paris,  1829750.  (Very  complete  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
France  during  the  period  referred  to.) 

Histoire  de  la  Republique  et  de  l’Empire,  (History  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  of  the  Empire,)  by  Flb.ix  Wouters,  i vol.  4to,  Brussels,  1849. 

Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  (History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,) by  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  10  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1823-27. 

Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire,  (History  of  the  Consulate 
and  of  the  Empire,)  by  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  20  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1845-62. 

Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  10  vols.  8vo,  1833-42. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  9 vols.  8vo, 
London,  1S27. 

Histoire  de  Ns  [in!  eon,  by  M.  de  Norvins,  4V0IS.  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  Elias  Regnault,  4 vols.  121U0,  Paris, 
1846. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  de  sa  Famille,  etc.,  (History  of  Napoleon, 
of  his  Family,  etc.,)  by  M.  E.  BficiN,  5 vols.  8vo,  Pans,  1853-54. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon,  by  Abel  Hugo,  i vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1833. 

Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations,  etc.,  (History  of  the  Two  Resto- 
rations, etc.,)  by  A.  de  Vaulabelle,  6 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1844-47. 

Histoire  de  N apoleon,  by  Baron  Martin,  (de  Grey,)  3 vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1858.  (A  work  of  rare  merit.) 

Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  (History  of  the  Restoration,)  by  La- 
martine, 6 vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1851-53. 

Souvenirs  contemporains  d’Histoire  et  de  Lituirature,  (Contempo- 
raneous Recollections  of  History  and  Literature, )by  A.  F.  Vili.emain, 
2 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1855. 

Victoires  et  Conquetes,  Desastres,  Revers  et  Guerres  civiles  des 
Fran9ais  de  1792  4 1815,  (Victories  and  Conquests,  Disasters,  Re- 
verses, and  Civil  Wars  of  the  French  from  1792  to  1S15,)  by  a Society 
of  Military  Men  and  Men  of  Letters,  27  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which 
was  issued  in  1818. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande  Armee  pendant  1’ Annee  1812, 
(History  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Grand  Army  during  the  Year  1812,) 
by  the  Comte  de  Segur,  16th  edition,  2 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

Histoire  de  1’ Expedition  de  Russie,  (History  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,)  by  the  Marquis  of  Chambrav,  3 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1838. 

Les  derniers  Jours  de  la  grande  Armee,  (The  Last  Days  of  the 
Grand  Army,)  2 vols.  8vo,  Pans,  1 S47. 

Memoires  pour  servir  4 1’Histoire  militaire  sous  le  Dircctoire,  le 
Consulat  et  l’Empire,  (Memoirs  towards  the  Military  History  [of 
France]  under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,)  by 
Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  4 vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1831. 

Memoires  du  Marechal  Ney,  published  by  his  Family,  2 vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1833. 

Among  the  smaller  publications  relating  to  Napoleon,  the  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing’s  able  and  eloquent 
review  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Although 
very  severe,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  (unlike  many  of  the  works  puli- 
lislied  in  France  and  England)  totally  free  from  any  partisan  or  na- 
tional animosity. 

See  also  the  article  “Napoleon  Ier”  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
GdmSrale,”  which  contains  a very  complete  bibliography  of  Napoleon’s 
works  and  of  those  publications  which  relate  to  his  life  and  history, 
from  which  the  foregoing  bibliographical  list  is  principally  taken. 
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Bonaparte,  (NapolAon  Joseph  Charles  Paul,) 
commonly  styled  Prince  Napoleon,  a son  of  K!r6me, 
King  of  Westphalia,  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  at 
Trieste  in  September,  1822.  I Iis  features  are  said  to  pre- 
sent a very  striking  likeness  to  those  of  his  uncle  Napo- 
leon I.  I-le  passed  his  youth  in  various  foreign  countries 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  France,  lie  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assemblies,  in  which  he  voted  with  the  dem- 
ocrats. In  1852  he  was  recognized  as  a French  prince, 
and  heir  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  failure  of  issue  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  commanded  a division  in  the  Crimean 
war,  (1854,)  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Algeria  and 
the  colonies  in  1858.  In  1859  he  married  Clotilde,  a 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  and  com- 
manded a corps  in  the  Italian  campaign  against  Austria. 
He  made  in  1862  two  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated Italian  nationality,  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  etc.,  and  opposed  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope.  About  the  end  of  1862  he  visited  the  United 
States. 

Bonaparte,  (Pauline  or  Marie  Pauline,)  Princesse 
Borghese,  a sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Ajaccio  in 
1780.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  but  was 
inferior  to  filisa  in  talents.  In  1801  she  was  married  to 
General  Leclerc,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Saint  Do- 
mingo in  1802.  Having  lost  her  first  husband  by  death, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Camillo  Borghese  of  Rome, 
in  August,  1803.  She  was  prodigal  and  voluptuous, 
but  generous  to  the  poor.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonaparte,  (Pierre  Napoleon,)  the  third  son  of 
Lucien,  was  born  atRome  in  1815.  After  many  adven- 
tures in  America,  Italy,  and  Greece,  he  became  in  1848  a 
republican  member  of  the  French  Constituent  A=semoly. 
Alter  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851  he  retired  to  private  life  ; 
but  still  to  notoriety,  for,  in  spite  of  imperial  vigilance, 
he  married  a semptress  named  Riffin,  and  the  princess 
subsequently  kept  a milliner’s  shop  in  Bond  Street.  He 
was  sentenced  by  the  High  Court  to  pay  25,000  francs 
damages  to  the  family  of  Victor  Noir,  whom  he  had  shot 
for  slandering  the  princess.  Died  in  1881. 

Bo'nar,  (Horatius,)  D.D.,  a sacred  lyric  poet  of 
great  merit,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  published  in  1856 
“ Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,’  and  a second  series  of  the 
same  in  1861. 

Bonarelli,  della  Rovere,  (Guidubaldo,)  an 
Italian  poet  and  litUrateur,  born  at  Urbino  in  1563,  was 
the  author  of  “ Fill  1 dt  Sciro,”  (1607,)  a pastoial,  which 
obtained  great  success  and  was  tran dated  into  French, 
English,  G.  rman,  and  Spanish.  Died  in  1608. 

Bonarelli  della  Rovere,  (Piet.ro,)  an  Italian  dra- 
matist, son  of  Prospero,  noticed  below,  lived  about  1650. 

Bonarelli  della  Rovere,  (Prospero,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  dramatist,  brother  of  Guidubaldo,  noticed  above, 
born  about  1588;  died  in  1659. 

Bonasoni,  bo-n.i-so'nee,  or  Bonasone,  bo-nl-so'ni, 
(Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bo- 
logna, lived  about  1540-72.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Sabbatini.  His  engravings  after  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian  possess  great  merit. 

See  George  Cumberland,  “Some  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Bonasoni,”  1793. 

Bonassieux,  bo'ni'se-uh',  (Jean  Marie,)  a French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  La  Panissiere  in  1810.  lie  obtained 
medals  of  the  first  class  in  1844  and  1855. 

Bonati,  bo-ni'tee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historical 
painter  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1635. 
He  worked  in  Rome.  Died  in  1681. 

Bonati,  Bonato,  bo-ntFto,  or  Bonatti,  (Guido,)  an 
Italian  astrologer,  born  at  Florence;  died  in  1596. 

See  Boncompagni,  “Della  Vita,  etc.  di  Guido  Bonati,”  1851. 

Bonati,  (Teodoro  Massimo,)  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician, physician,  and  scientific  writer,  born  near  Ferrara 
in  1724.  He  became  professor  of  mechanics  and  hy- 
draulics at  Ferrara.  Died  in  1820. 

Bonaventura,  bo-n.I-v?n-too'r,l,  (Federico,)  an  Ital- 
ian scientific  writer,  born  at  Ancona  in  1555  ; died  in  1602. 

Bonaventura,  Saint,  (Fr.  Bonaventure,  bo'nt'- 
v5N,tiiR,)]  (Giovann  i diFidenza — de  fe-dSn'zS,)  an  emi- 
nent scholastic  theologian,  born  at  Bagnarea,  in  Italy,  in 
1221,  was  styled  “ the  Seraphic  Doctor.”  He  became  suc- 


cessively professor  of  theology  in  Paris,  (1253,)  general 
of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  Bishop  of  Albano,  (1273,) 
and  cardinal,  (1274.)  Among  his  principal  writings  are 
a “ Life  of  Saint  Francis,”  (in  Latin,)  and  a work  entitled 
“Progress  of  the  Mind  towards  God,”  (“Itinerarium 
Mentis  in  Deum.”)  He  is  regarded  by  the  Franciscans 
as  the  greatest  scholiast  of  their  order ; and  Dante  has 
given  him  a place  in  his  “Paradiso.”  Died  in  1274.  He 
was  canonized  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV. 

See  V ossit’s,  “De  Hiatorida  Latinia;”  J.  C.  Bourn,  “Histoire 
de  la  Vie  de  Saint-Bonaventure,”  1 747 ; Ignaz  A.  Kessler,  "Boua- 
venlura’a  mystiache  Nichte  oder  Leoen  uud  Meinungen  desselben,’ 
1807. 

Bonaventure  de  Saint-Amable,  bo'nf'vS.N'tiiK' 
deh  si.Nt'S'mtbT,  a French  Carmelite  monk,  wrote  a 
“Life  of  Saint  Martial,”  (1685.) 

Bonavino.  See  Franchl 

Boncenne,  b^N's&n',  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Poitiers  in  1775,  published  “The  Theory  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure,” (4  vols.,  1828.)  Died  in  1840. 

Boncerf,  bbN'sSkf7,  (Claude  Joseph,)  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1724;  died  in  1811. 

Boncerf,  (Pierre  Francois,)  a French  publicist  and 
economist,  born  in  Franche-Comte  about  1745.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  argument  against  feudal 
privileges,  (1776,)  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  translated  into  many  languages.  Died  in  1794. 

Bonchamp,  de,  deh  biN'shSN',  (Charles  Melchior 
Artus,)  a French  royalist  general,  bom  in  the  province 
of  Anjou  in  1759.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ven- 
dean  war,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Chollet  in  1793. 
By  his  dying  words  he  saved  the  lives  of  five  thousand 
prisoners  whom  his  soldiers  were  about  to  massacre. 

See  Chauveau  et  Dussieux,  “Vie  de  Bonchamp,”  1817. 

Bonciario,  bon-chVre-o,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  near  Perugia  in  1555;  died  in  1616. 

Boncompagni,  b6n-kom-pin'yee,  (Baldassare,)  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Italian  literati  of  the  present  age, 
born  at  Rome  in  1821,  inherited  a large  fortune.  He  is 
a liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  has  published  a number 
of  biographies  and  other  works. 

Boncore,  bin-ko'ri,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  jurist,  lived  about  1620. 

Boncuore,  bim-koo-o'ri,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  historical  painter,  born  about  1645 ; died  in  1699. 

Bond,  (Edward  Augustus,)  an  English  anti- 
quarian and  writer,  bom  in  1815.  In  1870  hecompleled 
a catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
whete  in  1878  he  become  principal  librarian. 

Bond.  (George  Phillips,)  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Massochuselts,  in  1825.  He  aided 
his  father  in  the  observatory'  at  Cambridge,  acquned  a 
high  reputation  as  an  observer,  and  wrote  several  astro- 
nomical works.  Died  in  1865. 

Bond,  (John,)  an  English  scholar,  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire in  1550,  wrote  commentaries  on  Horace  and 
Persius.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Wood,  “Athena;  Oxonienses.” 

Bond,  (Oliver,)  an  Irish  revolutionist,  bom  in  1720, 
was  associated  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  others  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1797.  He  was  arrested  in  179S,  and  was  soon 
after  found  dead  in  his  prison. 

Bond,  (Thomas,)  an  American  physician,  bom  in 
Maryland  in  1712.  He  practised  in  Philadelphia  with 
distinction,  and  delivered  the  first  clinical  lectures  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  was  associated  with  Frank- 
lin, Bartram,  and  others  in  a literary  society.  Died  in 
1784- 

See  Thachkr,  “ Medical  Biography.” 

Bond,  (Thomas  Emerson,)  an  American  physician 
and  Methodist  minister,  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1782.  He 
practised  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  a chair 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Maryland.  He  was  for  many 
years  a local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a defender  of  Episcopal  Methodism 
during  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He  edited  “The 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal”  for  many  years.  Died 
in  1856. 

Bond,  (William  Cranch,)  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1789  or  1790.  He  was  a 
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watchmaker  in  early  life.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  by 
the  government  to  make  observations  in  connection  with 
the  exploring  expedition  sent  to  the  South  Sea.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  observatory  of  Harvard  University 
about  1840.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  observations 
on  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  by  his  operations  in 
celestial  photography.  Died  in  1859.  He  and  his  son 
discovered  a satellite  of  Neptune  and  the  eighth  satellite 
of  Saturn. 

Bondam,  bon'dJm,  (Pieter,)  a Dutch  jurist,  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Utrecht,  born  at  Campen  in  1727;  died 
in  1800. 

Bonde,  bon'dSh,  (Gustaf,)  Count,  a Swedish  savant, 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1682,  became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Upsal.  He  died  in  1764,  leaving  “Memoirs 
of  Sweden  in  the  Reign  of  Frederick  I.,”  (in  manuscript.) 

See  D.  Tilas,  “Aminnelse-l’al  ofver  G.  Bonde,”  1766. 

Bondi,  bon'dee,  (Clemente,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  in  1742,  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  at  Vienna  in  1815.  He 
translated  into  Italian  verse  Virgil’s  “ALneid,”  “ Geor- 
gies,” and  " Bucolics.”  His  version  of  the  “ALneid”  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Italian  language.  He 
also  translated  Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses.”  Among  his 
original  works  are  odes,  epigrams,  idyls,  satires,  and 
didactic  poems.  His  style  is  commended  as  noble,  sim- 
ple, and  refined.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1821. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri A.  Pezzana,  “ In- 
tonio  a C.  Bondi,  Epistola,”  1821. 

Bondioli,  bon-de-o'lee,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a distin- 
guished physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  Corfu  in 
1765,  became  professor  of  materia  medica  at  Bologna, 
{1803.)  Died  in  1808. 

See  Mario  Fieri,  “ Elogio  di  P.  A.  Bondioli,”  1810. 

Bondt,  bont,  (Nikolaas,)  a Dutch  scholar,  born  at 
Voorburg  in  1732,  wrote  a “History  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces,”  (1750,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1792. 

Bondy,  de,  d?h  bdtN'de',  (Pierre  Marie  Taille- 
pied  — tfl'pe-i'  or  tS'ye-peA/,)  Comte,  born  in  Paris 
in  1766,  became  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
in  1805.  He  was  afterwards  created  count  of  the  empire 
and  member  of  the  state  council,  and  in  1816  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Died  in  1847. 

Bone,  (Henry,)  a celebrated  English  enamel-painter, 
born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1755.  He  became  an 
academician  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  enamel-painter 
successively  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
Among  his  master-pieces  may  be  named  “ Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,”  after  Titian  ; a “Virgin,”  after  Raphael ; and 
a collection  of  eighty-five  portraits  of  eminent  persons 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Died  in  1834. 

Bonefons.  See  Bonnefons. 

Bonelli,  bo-nel'lee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Trent  in  1704. 

Bonelli,  (Francesco  Andrea,)  a naturalist  and  scien- 
tific writer,  born  in  Piedmont  in  1784,  became  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Turin  in  1809.  Died  in  Turin  in  1830. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Bonelli,  (Giorgio,)  an  Italian  physician  and  botanist, 
whose  principal  work,  the  “ Roman  Garden,”  (“  Hortus 
Romanus,”  8 vols.  fol.,  1772,)  has  800  coloured  plates. 

Boner,  bo'ner,  [Lat  Bone'rius,!  (Ulrich,)  a German 
fabulist,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  wrote 
a collection  of  a hundred  fables,  entitled  “The  Jewel,” 
(“Der  Edelstein,”  1461.) 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bonet,  bo-nSt',  (Juan  Paulo,)  a Spanish  philanthro- 
pist, who  lived  about  1590-1630,  published  a work  on  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  (Madrid,  1620.) 

Bonet,  (Th£oph1lk.)  See  Bonnet. 

Bonet  de  Lates,  bo'nV  deh  lit,  a French  physician 
and  astrologer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  about  1480. 

Bonfadio,  bon-fi'de-o,  (Jacopo,)  born  near  Salo,  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Genoa  in  1545-  He 
wrote  a history  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  (“Annaljum 
Genuentium,”  1528  to  1550,)  which  was  translated  into 
Italian.  He  was  executed  in  1550,  on  a charge  of  having 
libelled  several  distinguished  persons  in  his  history.  He 
left  poems,  which  are  highly  commended. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Vita  di  J.  Bonfadio,”  1746. 


Bonfante,  bon-f&n'ti,  (Angelo  Matteo,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  naturalist,  born  at  Palermo ; died  in  1676. 

Bonfiglio,  bdn-ftl'yo,  or  Buonfigli,  boo-on-ftl'yee, 
(Benedetto,)  an  able  Italian  painter,  born  at  Perugia 
about  1420,  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Perugino. 
Died  about  1500. 

Bonfini,bon-fee'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  at  Ascoli  in  1427.  He  was  patronized  by  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  a 
“History  of  Hungary,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1502. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Vossius,  “De 
Historicis  Latinis.” 

Bonfos,  biN'fos',  (Manahem,)  a learned  Jew  of  Per- 

En,  in  France,  published  a book  of  definitions  in  I le- 
ft 567,)  explaining  scientific  and  technical  terms. 
Bonfrere,  bdN'fRaiRq  [Lat.  Bonfre'rius,]  (Jacques,) 
a Flemish  Jesuit  and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Dinant  in 
1573,  was  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  Douai. 
He  wrote  valuable  commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  other  books  of  the  Scriptures.  Died  in  1643. 
See  Sweert,  “ Athena.-  Belgicae.” 

Bongars,  bdN'gtR',  (Jacques,)  a learned  French  Cal- 
vinist, born  at  Orleans  in  1546,  was  employed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  several  important  negotiations.  He  wrote  “ Epis- 
tles,” and  other  works,  in  Latin,  which  are  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  their  style.  Died  in  1612. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bongars,  de,  deh  bdN'giR',  (Jean  Franqois  Marie,) 
Baron,  born  in  the  department  of  Lower  Seine  in  1758, 
served  in  several  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
appointed  general  of  division  in  1812.  He  translated 
into  French  the  “Military  Institutes”  of  Vegetius,  (1772.) 
Died  about  1820. 

Bongarten,  bon'gaR'ten,  (Anichius,)  a German  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  lived  about  1380,  and  served  under  sev- 
eral Italian  princes. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes.” 
Bongiovanni,  bon-jo-vin'nee,  [Lat.  Bonjohan'nes,] 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  scholar,  born  near  Verona  in  1712, 
published  editions  of  several  classics,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Zanetti,  librarian  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  com- 
pleted a catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  that  library. 

Bongo,  bon'go,  [Lat.  Bun'gus,]  sometimes  written 
Bonges,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  scholar, 
born  at  Bergamo;  died  in  1601. 

Bon'ham,  (Milledge  L.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  South  Carolina  about  1815,  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  1856  to  i860.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861,  he  commanded  a brigade  under  Beauregard. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  January, 
1863. 

Bonheur,  bo'nuR',  (Auguste,)  brother  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  horn  at  Bordeaux  in  1824.  He  has  painted  land- 
scapes, portraiis,  etc.  Died  in  1880. 

Bonheur,  (Isidore  ) a Trench  sculptor,  brother  of 
the  pre  edi.  g,  horn  at  Bordeaux  in  1827.  Among  his 
favourite  subjects  are  hotses  and  cait  e. 

Bonheur,  (Rosa,)  a celebrated  French  painter  of  ani- 
mals, born  at  Bordeaux  in  1822,  was  instructed  in  draw- 
ing by  her  father,  an  artist  of  talent.  Her  principal 
studies,  however,  were  from  living  models.  She  exhibi- 
ted in  1850  “The  Nivemais  Ploughing,”  which  is 
esteemed  her  masterpiece  and  has  obtained  a place  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Among  her  other 
works  mav  be  named  “The  Hoise-F.iir,”  “ The  Thiee 
Musket, ers,”  “Cows  and  Sheep  in  a Hollow  Road,”  and 
“The  Lion  at  Home,”  (1082)  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  the  late  war  her  studio  at  Fontainebleau  was 
specially  Drotected  bv  order  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

Boni,  bo'nee,  (Giacomo  Antonio,)  an  Italian  fresco- 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1688;  died  in  1766. 

Boni,  (Mauro,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1746,  published  a number  of  treatises  on  antiquities  and 
bibliography.  Died  in  1817. 

Boni,  (Onofrio,)  an  Italian  architect  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1743.  He  wrote  several  antiquarian  treatises, 
and  a “Eulogy”  on  his  friend  Lanzi.  Died  in  1818. 

Bonichi,  bo-nee'kee,  (Bindo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Sienna ; died  in  1337. 

Bonichon,  bo'ne'shdN',  (Franqois,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic, wrote  “ Pompa  Episcopalis.”  Died  in  1662. 

(H3r“Bee  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Boniface,  bon'e-fass,  [Fr.  pron.  bo'ne'fitss' ; Lat.  Bo- 
nifa'cius;  It.  Bonifazio,  bo-ne-fit'se-o,]  X,  Pope,  suc- 
ceeded Zozimus  as  Bishop  of  Rome  in  419  a.d.  His 
claims  were  opposed  by  a party  in  favour  of  Eulalius; 
but  the  emperor  Hononus  decided  in  favour  of  Boniface, 
lie  was  a patron  of  learning,  and  Saint  Augustine  dedi- 
cated to  him  some  of  his  works.  lie  died  in  422,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Celestinus  I. 

See  Baronius,  “Annales." 

Boniface  IX,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Felix  IV.  in 
530 ; died  in  532. 

Boniface  IIX,  born  at  Rome,  was  elected  pope  m 
607,  and  died  the  same  year.  He  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Phocas  permission  for  the  pope  to  be  entitled 
universal  bishop. 

Boniface  IV.,  a native  of  Valeria,  in  Italy,  succeeded 
Boniface  III.  in  608.  He  dedicated  the  Pantheon  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  having  first  removed  the  heathen 
images.  Died  in  615. 

Boniface  V.,  a native  of  Naples,  succeeded  Deus- 
dedit  in  619.  He  was  noted  for  his  efforts  to  convert 
the  Britons  to  Christianity.  He  died  in  624,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Honorius  I. 

Boniface  VI.,  born  at  Rome,  was  the  successor  of 
Formosus  in  895,  and  survived  his  election  but  fifteen 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VII. 

Boniface  VII.,  the  anti-pope,  (Cardinal  Francone, 
fltln-ko'nl,)  was  elected  in  974,  during  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict VI.,  who  was  soon  after  put  to  death.  Though 
driven  from  Rome  the  following  year,  he  returned  in 
985,  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  XIV.,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  starved  to  death.  Fie  died  in  985,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  XV. 

See  Platina,  “Vitae  Pontificum.” 

Boniface  VIII.,  (Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani — 
gl-l-ti'nee,)  born  at  Anagni  about  1228,  succeeded  Ce- 
lestine  V.  in  1294.  The  Colonna  family  having  disputed 
his  election,  he  excommunicated  them  and  all  their  ad- 
herents, and  destroyed  their  city  of  Prasneste,  with  a 
number  of  their  castles.  Fie  was  subsequently  involved 
in  a contest  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  whom  he 
excommunicated.  Philip,  in  return,  charged  him  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes,  and  had  him  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Anagni.  He  was  rescued  after  a few  days 
by  his  followers,  but  died  soon  after,  in  1303.  Dante,  in 
his  “Inferno,”  mentions  Boniface  as  one  of  the  simon- 
ists,  and  dwells  on  his  persecution  of  the  Ghibelines. 
(See  “Inferno,”  canto  xxvii.) 

See  Rubeis,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Bonifacii  VIII.,”  1651; 
Wilhelm  Drumann,  “Gescltichte  des  Papstes  Bonifacius  VIII.,” 
2 vols.,  1852;  Luigi  Tosti,  “Storia  di  Bonifazio  VIII.,”  1847. 

Boniface  IX.,  (Cardinal  Pietro  Tomacelli — to-ml- 
chel'lee)  a Neapolitan,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  in  1389. 
He  had  a competitor  in  Benedict  XIII.,  the  anti-pope, 
who  held  his  court  at  Avignon.  Boniface  died  in  1404, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VII. 

Boniface,  [Lat.  Bonifa'cius,]  a Roman  general,  born 
in  Thrace,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia, 
who  began  to  exercise  royal  power  in  424  a.d.  By  insid- 
ious arts  Aetius  induced  her  to  recall  him  from  Africa, 
where  he  had  the  chief  command.  Boniface  then  re- 
volted, and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friend  Saint 
Augustine,  invited  Genseric  the  Vandal  to  invade  Africa. 
Having  returned  to  the  service  of  Placidia,  he  came  to 
Italy,  and  was  killed  in  a battle  against  Aetius  in  432  a.d. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Boniface,  bo'ne'fiss',  (Hyacinthe,)  a French  jurist, 
born  at  Forcalquier  in  1612 ; died  in  1695. 

Boniface,  [Lat.  Bonifa'cius,!  (Win'frid,)  Saint, 
born  in  Devonshire,  England,  about  680,  was  styled  “the 
Apostle  of  Germany,”  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  converting  the  Germans  to  Christianity.  He  re- 
sided among  them  more  than  thirty  years,  and  founded 
numerous  cathedrals,  schools,  and  monasteries.  In  732 
he  was  appointed  by  Gregory  III.  Archbishop  and  Pri- 
mate of  Germany,  and  subsequently  created  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  by  Pepin  1c  Bref,  whom  he  consecrated  King 
of  the  Franks  in  752.  He  was  assassinated  in  755,  with  a 
number  of  his  companions,  by  an  armed  troop  of  pagans. 

*?ye  Willibald,  " Life  of  Saint  Boniface;”  George  W.  Cox, 
Life  of  Saint  Boniface,”  1853;  J.  C.  Seitkrs,  “Bonifacius  tier 
Apostcl  der  Deutschen.” 


Bonifacio,  bo-nc-fi'cho,  (Bai.dassakk,)  nephew  of 
Giovanni,  noticed  below,  lxirn  at  Crema  about  1586,  be- 
came Bishop  of  Capo  d’Istria  in  1653.  He  published 
poems  and  treatises  on  various  subjects,  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  Died  in  1659. 

Bonifacio,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  jurist  and  writer, 
born  at  Kovigo  in  1547,  wrote  a “History  of  Treviso,” 
(“  Storia  Trivigiano.”)  Died  in  1635. 

Bonifacius.  See  Boniface. 

Bonifazio.  See  Boniface. 

Bonifazio,  bo-ne-tlt'se-o,  or  Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fi'- 
cho,  (called  il  Veneziano,  41  vi-n6t-sc-l'no ; i.e.  “the 
Venetian,”)  a skilful  painter  of  Verona,  born  about  1490, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Titian.  Among  his 
principal  works,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Venice  and 
Rome,  is  “The  Traffickers  driven  from  the  Temple.” 
Died  in  1553. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc 

Bonifazio,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Viterbo  in  1637,  was  a pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

Bonilla,  de,  di  bo-nil'yi,  (Alonso,)  a Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Baeza,  in  Andalusia,  about  1580. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bonin,  von,  fon  bo-neen',  (Eduard,)  a Prussian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Stolpe  in  1793.  He  commanded  the  army 
which  fought  against  the  Danes  in  Sieswick-Holstein  in 
1848  and  1849. 

Bon'ing-ton,  (Richard  Parkes,)  an  English  painter 
of  landscapes  and  coast-scenery,  born  near  Nottingham 
in  1891.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Baron  Gros,  and 
subsequently  visited  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  are 
“Views  of  Venice  and  Bologna;”  “The  Tomb  of  Saint 
Omer;”  and  “The  Turk  in  Repose.”  Died  in  1828. 

Bonini,  bo-nee'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Ancona;  died  about  1680. 

Bonisoli,  bo-ne-so'lee,  or  Bonizoli,  bo-nfed-zo^eed  ?) 
(Agostino,)  an  Italian  historical  painter,  bom  at  Cre- 
mona in  1633 ; died  in  1700. 

Bonito,  bo-nee'to,  (Giuseppe,)  a Neapolitan  portrait- 
painter,  born  in  1705  ; died  at  Naples  in  1789. 

Bonjean,  boN'zhoN',  (Louis  Bernard,)  a French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Valence,  in  Drome,  in 
1804.  He  was  appointed  a senator  in  1855. 

Bonjour,  b6N'zhooR',  two  brothers,  noted  as  the 
founders  of  a new  sect  of  Flagellants,  lived  about  1780. 

Bonjour,  (Casimir,)  a French  litterateur,  bom  at 
Clermont  in  1795,  published  “The  Rival  Mother,”  “ The 
T ivo  Cousins,”  and  other  popular  comedies. 

Bonjour,  (Francois  Joseph,)  a French  chemist,  bom 
near  Salins  in  1754,  was  a pupil  and  assistant  of  Ber- 
thcllet.  He  published  a translation  of  Bergman’s  “Chem- 
ical Affinities,”  (1788.)  Died  in  1S11. 

Bonjour,  written  also  Bonjours,  (Guillaume.)  a 
French  Augustine  monk,  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1670,  went 
as  a missionary  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1714. 

Bon,  Le.  See  Le  Bon. 

Boon,  bon,  (Andreas,)  a Dutch  surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1 73S.  I le  was  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.  Died  in  1S19. 

Bonaaire,  bo'niR',  (Jean  G6rard,)  a French  gen- 
eral, born  in  1771,  was  condemned  to  exile  on  a charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  attack  on  Colonel  Gordon  at 
Conde  in  1816.  He  died  the  same  year. 

Bonnaire,  de,  dch  bo'n.iR',  (Louis,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  moralist,  born  about  16S0;  died  in  1752. 

Bonnal,  (Francois.)  See  Bonal. 

Bonnard,  bo'nSR',  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  math- 
ematician and  engineer,  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc  in  1 769 ; 
died  in  1828. 

Bonnard,  (Ennemond,)  a French  general  of  division, 
born  in  Dauphiny  in  1756,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
campaigns  from  1793  to  1798.  Died  in  1819. 

Bonnard,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a French  architect, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  was  a pupil  of  Renard,  whom 
lie  aided  in  restoring  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Died 
in  1818. 

Bonnard,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  missionary  to 
China,  born  in  1824.  He  arrived  in  China  in  1850,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  government  in  1852. 

Bonnard,  de,  deh  bo'11  Sr',  (Bernard,)  a French 
poet,  born  at  Semur-cn-Auxois  in  1744;  died  in  1784. 
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Bonnard,  de,  (Robert  Alexandre,)  a French  geol- 
ogist, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1781.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  wrote  on  geognosy 
and  metallurgy.  Died  in  1857. 

Bonna-Sforza,  bon'ni  sfoRt'sS,  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  married  in  151S  to  Sigismund 
I.,  King  of  Poland.  Died  in  1557. 

Bonnaterre,  bo'ni'taiR',  (J.  P.,)  a French  naturalist, 
born  in  Rouergue  about  1750,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique.”  He  published  in 
this  work  his  “Picture  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture,” being  a continuation  of  the  natural  history  of 
Daubenton,  in  the  same  work.  Died  in  1804. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bonnaud,  bo'no',  (Jacques  Philippe,)  a French 
general  of  division,  born  in  1757.  He  served  under 
Pichegru  and  Hoche,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gies- 
sen in  1797. 

Bonnaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Jesuit,  of  French  ex- 
traction, born  in  America  in  1740,  was  educated  in  Paris. 
He  wrote  several  political  works,  which  offended  the 
Jacobins,  by  whose  orders  he  was  executed  in  1792. 

Bonnay,  de,  d?h  bo'n&',  (Francois,)  Marquis,  a 
French  statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  in  1750,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
sent  in  1814  on  a mission  to  Copenhagen.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonne,  bon,  (Rigobert,)  a French  hydrographer  and 
engineer,  born  in  1727.  He  published  a “Picture  of 
France,”  (in  27  maps,)  and  “Neptune  Americo-septen- 
trional,”  (in  18  maps.)  Died  in  1794. 

See  Qu6rard,  “La  France  I.itteraire.” 

Bonneau,  bo'no',  (Jean  Ives  Alexandre,)  French 
consul  to  Poland,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1739.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Catherine  II.  for  having 
opposed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  He  died  in 
1805,  soon  after  his  release. 

Bonne-Carrere,  de,  deh  bon'kt'raiR',  (Guillaume,) 
a French  revolutionist,  born  at  Muret,  in  Languedoc,  in 
1 754,  was  employed  by  the  Directory  in  several  important 
negotiations.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonnechose,  de,  (Franqois  Paul  Emile  Bois- 
normand,)  a distinguished  dramatist  and  historian, 
boin  at  Leyderdorp,  in  Holland,  in  1801.  His  “ History 
01  France”  (Paris,  1834)  enjoys  a high  reputation:  he 
has  also  published  a “ History  of  the  Four  Conquests  of 
England,”  and  a popular  tragedy  entitled  “ Rosamond.” 

Bonnechose,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Gaston,)  bom  in 
1800,  became  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  in  1847,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  1858,  and  a Cardinal  in  1863.  He 
died  in  1883. 

Bonnechose,  de,  (LouisCharles  Boisnormand,) 
brother  of  Francois  Paul,  born  at  Nymwegen  in  1812, 
was  one  of  the  pages  of  Charles  X.  He  was  mortalK 
wounded  soon  after  the  battle  of  La  Penissi&re,  in  1832. 

Bonnecorse,  de,  deh  bon'konss',  (Balthasar,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Marseilles,  wrote  a collection  of 
madrigals  entitled  “The  Watch  of  Love,”  (“LaMontre 
d’Amour.”)  Died  in  1706. 

Bonnefoi,  bon'fwi',  (Ennemond,)  [Lat.  Enimun'dus 
Bonefid'ius,]  a French  jurist,  born  at  Chabeuil  in  1536, 
became  professor  of  law  at  Geneva.  He  published  a 
valuable  work  on  Oriental  jurisprudence.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Cujacius,  and  numbered  De  Thou  among  his 
pupils.  Died  in  1574. 

Bonnefoi,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  surgeon,  born 
in  1756,  published  a treatise  “On  the  Application  of 
Electricity  to  the  Art  of  Healing.”  Died  in  1790. 

Bonnefons,  bon'fiN',  (Amabi.e,)  a French  writer  of 
devotional  works,  born  at  Riom  in  1600;  died  in  Paris 
in  1653. 

Bonnefons,  (Klie  BenoIt,)  a French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  at  Mauriac  in  1622  ; died  in  1702. 

Bonnefons,  written  also  Bonefons,  (Jean,)  a French 
jurist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Clermont-cn-Auvcrgne  in 
1554,  wrote  amatory  poems  in  Latin,  which  are  com- 
mended by  Menage.  Died  in  1614. 

Bonne  garde,  bon'gtRd',  a French  compiler,  who  pub- 
lished a “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,”  (1771.) 

Bonnelier,  bon'Ie-A',  (Hippolytk,)  a contemporary 
French  litterateur,  has  published  a number  of  tales  and 
other  works. 


Bon'n^ll  or  Bon'n?l,  (James,)  son  of  an  English 
merchant  at  Genoa,  born  in  1653,  published  “Medita- 
tions and  Prayers.”  Died  in  1699. 

Bon'n^r,  (Edmund,)  an  English  prelate,  infamous  for 
his  persecutions,  born  in  Worcestershire  about  1490.  He 
was  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, employed  him  in  several  important  negotiations, 
and  in  1540  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  London.  Having 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  Bonner  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and 
imprisoned.  After  the  death  of  Edward  he  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office  by  Mary,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  persecution  which  has  made  her  reign  infamous. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  through 
his  agency  is  estimated  at  more  than  a hundred.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Bonner  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  whom  she  would  not  permit  to  kiss  her 
hand.  The  queen  appears  to  have  fully  sympathized 
with  the  feeling  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  was 
known  as  “ Bloody  Bonner.”  Bonner’s  brutality  and 
cruelty  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  Protestant 
cause.  A published  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  a lady 
of  that  time,  contains  the  following  passages:  “The 
very  papists  themselves  begin  now  to  abhor  your  blood- 
thirstiness and  speak  shame  of  your  tyranny.  ...  You 
have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousand  that  were  rank 
papists  within  this  twelvemonth.”  He  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Marshalsea  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Died  in  1569. 

See  Froude’s  “History  of  England,”  vol.  vi.  chap,  xxxiii.,  and 
vol.  vii.  chap.  i. : Hume’s  “History  of  England;”  Boxe’s  “Book  of 
Martyrs “ Life  and  Defence  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.’ 

Bonnet,  bo'n£',  (Auguste  Bernard,)  a French  med- 
ical writer,  born  at  Miramont  about  1790,  resided  at 
Bordeaux. 

Bonnet,  bo'ni',  (Charles,)  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  March,  1720.  He  pub- 
lished in  1745  his  “Treatise  on  Insectology,”  in  which 
he  gives  the  result  of  his  important  discoveries  on  the 
modes  of  reproduction  and  animal  functions  of  butter- 
flies, caterpillars,  etc.  His  treatise  “On  the  Use  of 
Leaves  in  Plants”  came  out  in  1754.  It  is  commended 
by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  best  works  extant  on  vegetable 
physiology.  Having  impaired  his  sight  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and 
published  in  1 762  “ Considerations  on  Organized  Bodies.” 
This  was  followed  by  his  “Contemplation  of  Nature,” 
(1764,)  “Philosophical  Palingenesis,”  (1769,)  and  “Phi- 
losophical Researches  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,” 
(1770.)  The  genus  Bonnetia  was  named  in  his  honour 
by  Wahl.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1793. 

See  H.  B.  dh  Saussure,  “filoge  historique  de  C.  Bonnet,”  1787; 
J.  Trembley,  “ Mdmoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  C.  Bonnet,” 
1794;  Albert  Lemoine,  “C.  Bonnet  de  Geneve,  Philosophe  et 
Naturaliste,”  1850;  article  “Bonnet,”  in  “Biographie  Universelle,” 
(by  Cuvier.) 

Bonnet,  (Jacques,)  a French  writer  on  music,  born 
in  1644.  He  published  a “History  of  Music  and  its 
Effects,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1724. 

Bonnet  or  Bonet,  bo'ni',  (Jean,)  a skilful  Swiss 
physician,  brother  of  Theophile,  noticed  below,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1615  ; died  in  1688. 

Bonnet,  (Pierre,)  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, brother  of  Jacques,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris 
in  1638;  died  in  1708. 

Bonnet,  (Simon,)  a French  theologian,  born  at  Puy- 
en-Velay  about  1653,  expended  some  years  on  a work 
called  “ Biblia  maxima  Patrum.”  Died  in  1 705. 

Bonnet,  written  also  Bonet,  (Theophile,)  a cele- 
brated physician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1620.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  entitled  “Sepulchretum  seu  Anatomia 
Practica,”  and  “ Labyrinthus  Medicus  extricatus,”  (1679J 
Died  in  1689. 

See  Nicf.kon,  “Mdmoires.” 

Bonnetty,  bo'11  i'te',  (Augustin,)  a French  theolo- 
gian and  Orientalist,  born  in  the  department  of  Lower 
Alps  in  1798.  He  founded  in  1830  a religious  journal, 
entitled  “Annales  de  Philosophic  chretienne.” 

Bonneval,  de,  deh  bon'vil',  (Claude  Alexandre,) 
Comte,  a French  adventurer,  born  in  Limousin  in  1675, 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince  Eugene.  He 
subsequently  went  over  to  the  Turks,  and  became  an 
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officer  in  their  army,  under  the  name  of  Ahmed  (Aeh- 
met)  Pacha.  Died  m 1747. 

See  “ Ml* moire  sur  le  Comte  de  Bonneval,"  by  the  Psinck  db 
Lionk,  1S17 ; David  Fassmann,  “ Leben  des  Grafen  von  Bonneval,” 
1740;  "Memoirs  of  the  Bagshaw  Count  Bonneval,"  London,  1750. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Michei,,)  a native  of  Mans,  was 
the  author  of  a number  of  operas  and  ballets.  Died  in 
1766. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Ren£,)  a French  critic  and  contro- 
versialist, born  at  Mans;  died  in  1760. 

Bonneval,  de,  (Sixte  Louis  Constant  Ruffo,)  a 
French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Aix  in  1742,  was  a deputy 
from  the  clergy  of  Paris  to  the  States-Gencral  in  1789. 
Died  in  1820. 

Bonneville,  bon'vil,  (Benjamin  L.  E.,)  an  officer 
and  traveller,  born  in  France,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
United  States,  about  1815.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  (1846-47,)  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He  published  a “Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  In  1837  Irving  published  a work 
entitled  “Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville.” 

Bonneville,  de,  deh  bon'vil',  (C.,)  a French  en- 

ineer  and  military  writer,  born  at  Lyons  about  1710 ; 

ied  about  1780. 

Bonneville,  de,  (Nicolas,)  a French  journalist  and 
litterateur , born  at  Evreux  in  1 760,  was  imprisoned  as  a 
Girondist  in  Paris  in  1793-94.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
Modern  Europe,”  (3  vols.,  1792,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1828. 

Bonnier,  bo'ne-A',  (Edouard,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Lille  in  1808,  was  the  author  of  several  legal  works. 

Bonnier  d’Alco,  bo'ne-i'  dtl'ko',  (Ange  Elisa- 
beth Louis  Antoine,)  a^inember  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1750,  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  killed  by  some  Aus- 
trian hussars  while  returning  from  an  embassy  to  Ras- 
tadt  in  1799. 

Bonnie  res,  de,  deh  bo'ne-aiit',  (Alexandre  Jules 
Benoit,)  a French  jurist,  born"  at  Grancy  in  1750.  He 
favoured  the  royalists,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1795.  Died  in  1801. 

Bonnivard,  de,  deh  bo'ne'vtR',  (Francois,)  born 
at  Seyssel,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  in  1496.  Having 
adopted  republican  opinions,  he  took  sides  with  the 
Genevese  against  Duke  Charles  III.  of  Savoy;  but  he 
had  the  misfortune  in  1530  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
latter,  who  confined  him  six  years  in  the  castle  of  Chil- 
lon.  Bonnivard  is  the  hero  of  Byron’s  “ Prisoner  of 
Chillon.”  He  wrote  a “Chronicle  of  Geneva,”  and  be- 
queathed to  that  city  his  library  and  other  possessions. 
He  was  a man  of  noble  character,  and  a friend  of  the 
Reformation.  Died  in  1570. 

See  Byron,  notes  to  the  “Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 

Bonnivet,  de,  deh  bo'ne'vA',  (Guillaume  Gouf- 
fier— goo'fe-i',)  Seigneur,  a French  admiral,  born  about 
1488,  was  a favourite  of  Francis  I.,  who  sent  him  on 
embassies  to  England  and  Germany.  It  was  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Bonnivet  that  Francis  I.  fought  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pavia,  (1525;)  and  the  admiral,  unwilling  to 
survive  a defeat  of  which  he  was  the  principal  cause, 
sought  and  found  death  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

See  Brantome,  “Vie  de  Bonnivet;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdnerale.” 

Bonny  castle,  bon'e-kas'sel,  (John,)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  born  in  Buckinghamshire,  became 
professor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Woolwich. 
His  “Introduction  to  Mensuration,”  (1782,)  “Elements 
of  Geometry,”  (1789,)  “Treatise  on  Trigonometry,” 
(1806,)  and  “Elements  of  Algebra,”  (1813,)  are  esteemed 
standard  works.  Died  in  1S21. 

Bono,  bo'no,  (Giambattista  Agostino,)  an  Italian 
jurist,  born  near  Saluzzo  in  1738,  became  in  1768  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Turin.  Died  in  1799. 

Bonomi,  bo-no'mec,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian, born  at  Cremona  in  1536,  was  patronized  by  the  car- 
dinal Carlo  Borromeo,  who  made  him  Bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  1572.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “The  Life  and  Death  of 
Carlo  Borromeo,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1587. 

See  Mazzuchelu,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Bonomi,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  born  at  Bologna  in 
1626,  published  a number  of  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian. 


Bonomi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  architect,  born  at 
Rome  in  1739,  resided  mostly  in  England.  He  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  principa. 
works  are  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  mansion  at  Kosencath, 
and  Eastwell  House  in  Kent  Died  in  1808. 

Bo-no'ml,  (Joseph,)  an  antiquary,  bom  in  London 
about  1796,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  He  published 
“Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,”  the  “Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ,” 
2,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1878. 
onoucini,  bo-non-chee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,) 
a famous  musical  composer,  boro  at  Modena  about  1670, 
was  a son  of  Giovanni  Maria,  noticed  below.  He  had 
composed  several  operas,  when  in  1716  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  engaged  him  to  go  to  London.  There  he 
became  the  rival  of  Handel,  and  produced  a number  of 
operas,  among  which  were  “Erminia”  and  “ Astyanax.” 
The  Tories  were  the  partisans  of  Handel,  and  the  Whigs 
patronized  Bononcini.  He  quitted  England  about  1733. 
Died  after  1748. 

Bononcini,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Modena  about  1640,  was  the  author  of  a work 
entitled  “ The  Practical  Musician.”  His  sons  Antonio 
and  Giovanni  were  noted  as  musicians. 

Bonone,  bo-no'ni,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1569.  His  best  works  are  the  frescos  in 
the  church  of  Campo  Santo  at  Ferrara,  and  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Vado,  which  are  highly  commended.  As  a pupil 
and  imitator  of  the  Carracci,  Bonone  is  sometimes  called 
“ the  Carracci  of  Ferrara.”  Died  in  1632. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bonours,  de,  deh  bo'nooR',  (Christophe,)  a French 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  born  at  Vesoul  about  1590, 
published  “ The  Memorable  Siege  of  Ostend.” 

Bonpland,  bdN'pl&N',  (Aim2,)  an  eminent  French 
naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1773. 
He  studied  medicine  under  Corvisart,  in  Paris,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Humboldt,  and  in 
1799  accompanied  him  on  a scientific  tour  to  South 
America.  They  published,  after  their  return,  “Travels 
in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent,”  (12 
vols.,  1815  et  scq.)  Bonpland  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
dried  plants,  (6000  new  species,)  and  was  appointed  by 
the  empress  Josephine  superintendent  of  her  gardens  at 
Malmaison.  In  1816  he  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
he  became  professor  of  natural  history.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  he  set  out  on  a journey  to  the  Andes,  but  in 
passing  through  Paraguay  was  captured  by  the  troops  of 
the  dictator  Francia.  After  a residence  of  nearly  ten  years 
under  strict  surveillance,  he  was  released  in  1S31.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  Uruguay,  and  died  in  1S5S.  Among 
his  other  productions  we  may  name  his  “Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum,”  (7  vols.  fob,  with  700 plates,  1S15,) 
a magnificent  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Kunth, 
a “ Monograph  of  the  Melastomeae,”  (2  vols.,  120  plates,) 
and  “ Equinoctial  Plants  collected  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  etc.,” 
(2  vols.  fob,  140  plates.) 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giinerale.” 

Bonsi,  bon'see,  (Francesco,)  Count,  an  Italian 
writer  on  veterinary  medicine,  born  at  Rimini  about 
1720. 

Bonsi,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  bom  at  Florence 
about  1552. 

Bonstetten,  de,  deh  bon'stSt'tcn,  written  also  Bon- 
stettin,  (Charles  Victor,)  a Swiss  philosopher,  bom 
at  Berne  in  1745.  He  was  a friend  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  the  historian  Muller.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  “ Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Imagina- 
tion,” (1807,)  “Studies  on  Man,”  (in  French,  1S21,)  an 
essay  on  “ National  Education,”  and  other  treatises,  in 
German.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1832. 

See  “ Souvenirs  de  Bonstetten,”  1835;  and  his  “ Autobiography.” 
contained  in  a collection  of  his  letters,  published  by  H.  Fuessli  in 
iSa7  ; (two  other  volumes  of  his  “ Letters”  were  published  in  i Srg ;) 
Ekscii  und  Gruber.  “Allggmcine  Encyklopaedie ;”  "Edinburgh 
Review”  for  April,  1864. 

Bontekoe,  bon'teh-koo',  (Kornf.lis,)  a Dutch  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer,  bom  at  Alkmaar  in  164S ; died 
in  1685  or  1686. 

See  Ovhrkamp,  “ Rcdcn  over  het  Leven  en  de  Dood  van  C Bon- 
tekoe,” 1685;  “Biographic  Mddicale." 
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Bontekoe,  (Willem  Isbrand,)  a Dutch  sea-captain, 
who  sailed  in  1618  to  the  East  Indies.  I lis  ship  having 
taken  fire  and  exploded  when  near  Batavia,  Bontekoe 
was  thrown  unhurt  into  the  sea,  and  saved  himself  by 
means  of  a mast.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  adven- 
ture, which  was  translated  into  French. 

See  ThSvenot,  “Relation  de  divers  Voyages  curieux." 

Bontempi,  bdn-tSm'pee,  or  Buontempi,  boo-dm- 
tem'pee,  (Giovanni  Andrea  Angelini,)  an  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  born  at  Perugia  about  1630, 
wrote  “Musical  History,”  (1695,)  and  other  works.  Died 
about  1700. 

Bontemps  or  Bontems,  bdN't&N',  (Marie  Jeanne 
de  Chatillon — deh  shS'te'y^N',)  a literary  French  lady, 
born  in  Paris  in  1718,  was  the  first  translator  of  Thom- 
son’s “Seasons”  into  French.  Died  in  1768. 

Bontius,  bon'te-us,  (Gerard,)  a Dutch  physician, 
born  at  Ryswick  about  1 536,  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Leyden.  Died  in  1599. 

Bontius,  (Jacob,)  son  of  Gerard,  born  about  1590, 
obtained  a high  reputation  as  a naturalist.  He  visited 
India  and  Persia,  and  in  1625  settled  as  a physician  in 
Batavia.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  medicine 
and  botany.  Plumier  named  in  his  honour  a genus  of 
American  plants.  Died  in  1631. 

Bonvicino,  bdm-ve-chee'no,  written  also  Buonvi- 
cino,  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
in  1514,  was  sometimes  called  il  Moretto  da  Brescia, 
(61  mo-ret'to  dd  bRdsh'yd.)  He  was  a pupil  of  Titian, 
whom  he  imitated  admirably.  He  painted  portraits 
with  success,  and  altar-pieces  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
which  are  highly  praised.  “Inspired  with  ardent  admi- 
ration for  Raphael,”  says  E.  Breton,  “ he  formed  for  him- 
self a new  style,  simple,  graceful,  and  elevated.”  Died 
ill  1564. 

See  Ridolfi,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Veneti.” 

Bonvicino,  (Ambrogio,)  a skilful  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Milan  in  1552  ; died  in  1622. 

Bonwicke,  bon'wik,  (Ambrose,)  an  English  non- 
juring  divine,  born  in  1652,  became  master  of  Merchant- 
Taylors’  School.  He  wrote  “Pattern  for  Young  Stu- 
dents in  the  University.” 

See  W.  Beveridge,  “Life  of  A.  Bonwicke,”  1846. 

Bonzi,  (Paolo.)  See  Gobbo. 

Booddha  or  Buddha,  bood'da  or  bood'd’ha,  [Fr. 
Bouddha,  boo'dd',]  the  name  of  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  worshippers,  called  Booddhists,  (or  Buddhists",) 
are  supposed  to  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  human 
race.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  verb  bhd, 
to  “ understand,”  to  “ know,”  and  signifies  “ wisdom,” 
also  the  “ wise  one,”  or  the  “ sage.”  The  term  Booddha 
has  been  applied  to  many  different  individuals  or  beings. 
The  Booddhists  of  India  and  Ceylon  teach  that,  through- 
out the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  there  have  appeared, 
at  long  intervals,  sages  who,  by  the  merit  they  have  ac- 
quired during  innumerable  transmigrations,  have  at  last 
attained  to  unlimited  intelligence  and  power.  (See  Brah- 
manism.) During  the  long  period  of  their  probation,  the 
Bodhisattvas  (or  “Aspirants  to  the  Booddhaship”)  are 
sometimes  born  as  devas,  (inferior  deities,)  and  sometimes 
in  the  forms  of  various  animals,  even  insects,  but  more 
frequently  as  men : in  their  last  and  most  perfect  mani- 
festation as  supreme  Booddhas,  they  are  always  born  in 
the  human  form.  Of  these  divine  sages  the  most  recent 
and  best-known  is  Gautama,  (which  see.) 

Some  of  the  Nepaulese  Booddhists  believe  in  an  eter- 
nal, self-existent  Being,  whom  they  style  Adi  Booddha, 
that  is,  the  “ First  Booddha,”  who  created  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  (see  Hodgson’s  “ Literature  and 
Religion  of  the  Buddhists,”  page  63  ;)  but  the  Ceylonese 
Booddhists,  who  appear  to  have  departed  the  least  from 
the  primitive  doctrines  of  Booddhism,  are  atheists,  that 
is,  they  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  God,  prop- 
erly so  called.  According  to  their  belief,  the  highest 
forms  of  being  are  those  of  glorified  men,  who,  having 
become  supreme  Booddhas,  are  thereby  deified  ; though 
they  enjoy  but  a very  brief  existence  in  this  exalted  state, 
and  then  pass  into  Nirwina,  which  signifies  “annihila- 
tion,” according  to  the  Ceylonese  Booddhists,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aishwarikas  of  Nepaul,  “absorption”  into 
the  eternal  essence  of  Adi  Booddha.  For  a more  par- 


ticular account  of  the  doctrines,  and  for  the  history,  of 
Booddhism,  see  Gautama. 

See  Hardy,  “Manual  of  Budhism  Kopfen,  “Religion  dej 
Buddha,”  Berlin,  1857;  Guigniaut,  “Religions  de  l’Antiquile,” 
Paris,  182s,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  v. ; Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon." 

Boodt,  bot,  (Anselm  Boetius,)  a Flemish  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  at  Bruges  about  1580;  (lied 
in  1634. 

Boogrof,  Bougrov,  or  Bugrow,  boo'gRof,  a Rus- 
sian astronomer,  published  a “ Dissertation  on  the  Ellip- 
tic Motion  of  the  Stars.”  Died  in  1822. 

Boo'ker,  (Rev.  Luke,)  rector  of  Tedstone,  an  English 
writer,  born  at  Nottingham  in  1762.  He  wrote  theolog- 
ical and  other  works.  Died  in  1835. 

Boole,  bool,  (George,)  an  English  mathematician, 
born  about  1820.  He  published  a “Mathematical  Ana- 
lysis of  Logic,”  (1847,)  and  an  “Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought.”  Died  in  1864. 

Boolgarin,  Boulgarine,  or  Bulgarin,  bool-g&'rin  or 
bool-git'rin,  (Thaddeus,)  a celebrated  Russian  writer, 
born  in  Lithuania  in  1789.  He  studied  at  the  Institution 
of  Military  Cadets  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and,  having  made 
several  campaigns  in  the  Russian  army,  entered  the 
French  service.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  became 
in  1825  associated  with  Gretsch  as  editor  of  “The 
Northern  Bee.”  He  published  in  1827  a collection  of 
essays  and  tales,  among  which  the  “ Recollections  of  the 
War  in  Spain”  deserves  especial  mention.  His  novel  of 
“ Ivan  Vuizhegin”  (1829)  enjoys  great  popularity,  and  has 
been  styled  “the  Russian  Gil  Bias.”  He  also  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “ Russia  in  a Historical,  Statistical,  Geo- 
graphical, and  Literary  point  of  View.”  Died  in  1839. 

See  Friedrich  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Boo'mer,  (George  Boardman,)  an  American  gene- 
ral, born  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1832. 
He  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Vicksburg  in  May,  1863. 

Boon,  bon,  or  Boone,  bS'neh,  (Daniel,)  a Dutch 
painter,  who  worked  in  England.  He  painted  drunken 
revels,  etc.  Died  in  1698. 

Boone,  (Daniel,)  an  American  pioneer  and  explorer, 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1735,  was  a fa- 
mous hunter  from  his  youth.  During  his  minority  he 
emigrated  with  his  father  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
married.  In  1769  Boone  and  five  companions  pene- 
trated into  the  unexplored  forests  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  passed  many  months  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase. 
He  was  captured  by  some  Indians,  but  escaped  from 
them,  and  returned  home  in  March,  1771.  Having  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  he  left 
North  Carolina,  accompanied  by  five  other  families,  in 
September,  1773.  After  several  fights  with  the  Indians, 
he  built  a fort  at  Boonesborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River, 
in  1775.  He  repulsed  several  attacks  which  the  savages 
made  on  this  fort  in  1777.  In  February,  1778,  he  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Indians,  who  carried  him 
to  Chillicothe  and  Detroit.  He,  however,  gained  the 
favour  of  the  savages,  and  was  adopted  as  a son  by  an 
Indian  family.  He  escaped  in  June,  1778,  and  returned 
to  the  fort,  which  was  attacked  in  August  by  a party 
of  Indians,  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number, 
fighting  under  the  British  flag.  Boone,  who  had  about 
fifty  men  under  him,  defended  the  fort  with  great  resolu- 
tion and  success.  Two  of  his  sons  were  at  different  times 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

Having  lost  his  lands  in  Kentucky  in  consequence  of 
a defective  title,  he  removed  to  Missouri  about  1793,  and 
settled  on  the  Femme  Osage  River.  He  continued  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  hunter  and  trapper  in  Missouri, 
and  obtained  a large  tract  of  land  in  that  territory,  which 
then  belonged  to  Spain ; but  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  his  title  was  not  admitted  to  be  valid.  He 
died  in  Missouri  in  1820  or  1822. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  xiii.,  Second  Series 
W.  H.  Bogart,  “Life  of  Daniel  Boone,”  1857. 

Boonen,  bo'n^n,  (ARNOUD,)an  eminent  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Dort  in  1669.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  por- 
traits of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  painter  Van  Huysum.  Died  in  1729- 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Boonen,  (Kaspar,)  a portrait-painter,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Dort  in  1667 ; died  in  1 729- 
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Boorinski  or  Burinslti,  boo-rin'ske  or  boo-rtn'skee, 
a Russian  lyric  poet,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

Booa,  bos,  (Martin,)  a German  theologian,  born  in 
1762;  died  in  1825. 

See  “M.  Boos  tier  Prediger  tier  Gerechtigkcit  die  vor  Gott  gill: 
seine  Selbstbiographie,”  1826 ; C.  Bridges,  “Life of  M.  Boos,"  1836. 

Boos,  (Roman  Anton,)  a German  sculptor,  born  in 
1 735,  worked  mostly  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1810. 

Booseeree,  (or  Busin,)  boo-see'ree,  written  also 
Bousyry,  (Sliereef-ed-Deen  Aboo-Abdallah-Mo- 
hanimed,)  an  Arabian  poet,  born  in  Upper  Egypt  in 
1210 ; died  in  1294. 

Boot,  bot,  written  also  Boat,  (Gerard,)  a brother 
of  the  following,  born  at  Gorkum  in  1604,  became  phy- 
sician to  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  wrote  a work  en- 
titled “Ireland’s  Natural  History.”  Died  in  1650. 

Boot,  van,  v3n  bot,  (Arnoud,)  a Dutch  physician, 
born  at  Gorkum  in  1606;  died  in  1650. 

Booth,  (Abraham,)  a Baptist  minister,  born  in  Der- 
byshire in  1734,  published  “ Paedo-Baptism  Examined,” 
(1784.)  Died  in  1806. 

Booth,  (Barton,)  a celebrated  English  actor,  born 
in  Lancashire  in  1681,  was  a relative  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
rington. His  performances  in  “Hamlet,”  “ Othello,”  and 
Addison’s  “Cato”  were  everywhere  received  with  the 
highest  applause.  He  wrote  “ The  Death  of  Dido,”  a 
drama.  Died  in  1733. 

See  T.  Cibber,  “ Life  of  B.  Booth.” 

Booth,  (Edwin,)  a popular  American  tragedian,  a 
son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  noticed  below,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  in  1833.  He  visited  England  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  1861.  He  has  since  acted  with  great  ap- 
plause in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  His  fortn 
is  tragedy,  and  he  is  particularly  good  in  the  characters 
of  Othello,  Hamlet,  Shylock,  Richard  HI.,  and  Iago. 

Booth,  (Sir  Felix,)  a wealthy  English  manufacturer, 
of  the  firm  of  Booth  & Co.,  London,  bom  in  1775.  He 
was  knighted  as  a reward  lor  his  generous  donation  ol 
^20,000  for  promoting  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Ross 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  most  northern  tract  of  land 
was  called,  in  his  honour,  Boothia  Felix.  Died  in  1850. 

Booth,  (George,)  son  of  Henry,  whose  title  he  in- 
herited, published  “ Considerations  upon  the  Institution 
of  Marriage,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1758. 

Booth,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Warrington,  born  in  1651. 
As  a member  of  Parliament  for  Cheshire,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Papists.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  chancelloi 
of  the  exchequer  by  William  III.  He  wiote  a numbei 
of  political  tracts.  Died  in  1694. 

Booth,  (J  ohn  Wilkes,)  an  American  actor,  notorious 
as  the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore. He  was  a son  of  the  English  actor  Junius 
Brutus  Booth.  He  formed  a conspiracy  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  the  Southerners  in  the  Civil  War.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  he  entered  the  private 
box  of  the  theatre,  shot  the  President  in  the  head,  and, 
rushing  to  the  fiont  of  the  box,  brandished  a dagger  in 
his  hand,  exclaimed,  “ Sic  semper  iyrannis  !”  and  leaped 
down  to  the  stage.  In  his  descent  his  spur  caught  in  the 
American  flag,  and  broke  his  leg.  He  escaped  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  was  discovered  and  shot,  26th  of  April,  1865. 

Booth,  (Junius  Brutus.)  a popular  English  tiage- 
dian,  born  in  London  in  1796.  He  visited  America  in 
1821,  where  he  performed  with  great  applause.  He  was 
pre-eminently  successful  in  the  character  of  Richard  III. 
He  died  in  1852,  while  returning  from  California. 

Booth,  (William,)  “General"  of  t»e  Salvation 
Army,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1829.  Pie  became  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and  in  1*165 
commenced  a successful  mission  in  the  East-end  of  Lon- 
don. This  mission,  organised  like  a military  force, 
became  known  about  1878  or  1879,  as  the  “Salvation 
Army.”  Mr.  Booth  is  the  centre  of  this  organisation, 
and  has  published  several  “ War  Manuals  ” of  devotion, 
prayer,  and  praise. 

Booth  by,  (SirBROOKE,)an  English  writer, published 
“P'ables  and  Satires,”  and  “ Sorrow's  sacred  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Penelope,”  (1796.) 


Booth'royd,  (Benjamin,)  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
ing divine  and  bookseller,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1768. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without 
points,  which  is  commended  by  Horne  and  other  able 
critics.  Died  in  1836. 

Bootoorlin,  (or  Bootoorleen,)  Boutourline,  or 
Buturlin,  boo-tooR-leen'  or  boo-tooR-lin',  (Dmitri  Pe- 
trovich,) a Russian  general  and  distinguished  military 
writer,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1790.  He  published, 
in  French,  an  “Account  of  the  Italian  Campaign  in 
1799;”  also  a “History  of  Napoleon’s  Campaign  in 
Russia,”  (1820,  in  Russian.)  He  was  a senator,  and 
director  of  the  Imperial  Library.  Died  in  1850. 

See  Otto,  “ Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Bopp,  bop,  (Franz,)  a distinguished  German  Oriental- 
ist, who  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  modern 
science  of  comparative  philology,  was  bom  at  Mentz,  in 
Hesse -Darmstadt,  in  1791.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  S.  de  Sacy  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel ; he  subsequently  visited  London  and  Gottin- 
gen, and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Berlin.  He  published  in  1816  a treatise 
“On  the  Conjugation-System  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,” 
which  was  succeeded  by  a “ Glossarium  Sanscritum,” 
and  “Critical  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Tongue.”  His 
greatest  work  is  entitled  “Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Sclavo- 
nian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages,”  (1833,)  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  care  of  TI.  H. 
Wilson,  late  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  (1845.)  He 
also  published  portions  of  the  Indian  poem  “ Maha- 
bharata,”  with  a German  version  and  notes. 

“ Professor  Bopp,”  says  Wilson,  “ may  be  considered 
to  have  established,  beyond  reasonable  question,  a near 
relationship  between  the  languages  of  nations  separated 
by  the  intervention  of  centuries  and  the  distance  of  half 
the  globe,  by  differences  of  physical  formation  and  social 
institutions, — between  the  forms  of  speech  current  among 
the  dark-complexioned  natives  of  India  and  the  lair- 
skinned  races  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe ; a rela- 
tionship of  which  no  suspicion  existed  fifty  years  ago, 
and  which  has  been  satisfactorily  established  only  within 
a recent  period.”  Died  in  Berlin  in  October,  1867. 

See  preface  to  the  English  translation  1 Bopp’s  “Comparative 
Grammar,”  London,  1845;  also  an  excellent  article  by  Professor 
Whitney,  on  Dr.  Key  and  M.  Oppert,  in  the  "North  American 
Review”  for  October,  1867,  and  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1841. 

Boquiii,  bo'kftN',  or  Bouquin,  boo'kW',  (PrERRE,)  a 
French  Protestant  theologian,  succeeded  Calvin  as  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Strasburg,  and  was  afterwards 
preacher  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Died  in  15S2. 

Bor  or  Bore.  See  Odin. 

Bor,  (Pieter  Kristiaan,)  a Dutch  historian,  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1559,  published  a “ History  of  the  Nether- 
lands,” (1621,)  and  several  other  works.  Died  in  1635. 

Bora,  von,  fon  bo'rft,  or  Bohren,  bo'ren,  (Katha- 
rina,)  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther,  born  at  Loeben  in  1490, 
was  originally  a nun  in  a convent  of  Saxony.  Having, 
with  a number  of  her  companions,  been  converted  to 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  they  were  assisted  by  him  in 
effecting  their  escape.  (See  Luther.)  Died  in  1552. 

See  Walch,  “Geschichte  dcr  Catharina  von  Bora,”  r vols.,  1754: 
Mayer,  “ De  Catharina  Martini  Lutheri  Conjuge,”  1669 ; Hoffmann, 
“ Catharina  von  Bora,”  1S45. 

Borffk,  bo-r5k',  or  Burffk,  boo-rSk',  (or,  with  the 
article  prefixed,  Al-Borffk,  i.t.  the  “lightning,”)  written 
also  Burfiq,  (Myth.,)  the  name  of  a creature  on  which, 
according  to  Mohammedan  legends,  the  prophet  rode 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  heaven, 
under  the  guidance  of  Jabreel,  (Gabriel.)  It  is  variously 
represented,  but  usually  as  an  animal,  in  size  between  an 
ass  and  a horse,  having  a human  face,  two  wings,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a tail  like  a peacock- 

Sce  Sura’s  translation  of  Mirkhond’s  " Early  Kings  of  Persia,” 
p.  441 ; Sprenger’s  “Life  of  Mohammad,”  p.  127. 

Borastus,  bo-rfts'tus,  (Gregorius  Lars,)  a Swedish 
publicist,  born  at  Norrkjoping  about  15S4,  became  secre- 
tary to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Borch,  boRK,  (Michael  John,)  Count  of,  a Polish 
naturalist,  published  several  treatises  on  mineralogy,  and 
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translated  Wieland’s  “ Oberon”  into  French  verse.  Died 
in  1810. 

Borch,  boRK,  or  Borrich,  bor'riK,  [Lat.  Borrich'- 
ius,]  (Olaus  or  Olue,)  a learned  Dane,  born  in  Jutland 
in  1626,  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at 
Copenhagen.  He  founded  in  that  city  a college  for  in- 
digent students.  He  wrote  several  valuable  scientific 
works  in  Latin.  Died  in  1690. 

See  Borneman,  “ Ligpraediken  over  O.  Borch,”  1690;  Nic4ron, 
“ Memoires.” 

Borcholten,  boRK'ol'ten,  [Lat.  Borchol'dus,]  (Jo- 
hann,) a German  jurist,  born  at  Liineburg  in  1535, 
studied  under  Cujacius,  (Cujas,)  and  became  professor 
of  law  at  Helmstedt.  Died  in  1 593. 

Borcht,  van  der,  vtn  der  boRKt,  (Hendrik,)  a Flem- 
ish painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Brussels  in  1583,  worked 
for  Charles  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1660. 

Borcht,  van  der,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Brussels  about  1540;  died  in  1608. 

Borck,  boRk,  (Kaspar  Wilhelm,)  a German  diplo- 
matist and  writer,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1650,  rose  to  be 
minister  of  state.  He  translated  into  German  Shak- 
speare’s  “Julius  Caesar.”  Died  in  1747. 

Borda,  boR'di',  (Jean  Charles,)  a celebrated  French 
mathematician  and  engineer,  born  at  Dax  in  1733.  He 
studied  military  engineering,  and  wrote  in  1756  a “Me- 
moir on  the  Motion  of  Projectiles,”  wmch  procured  him 
admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1757  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  soon  after  which  he 
entered  the  navy.  He  published  a “ Memoir  on  the  Re- 
sistance of  Fluids,”  (1763.)  In  1767  he  explained  the 
principles  of  the  calculus  of  variations  discovered  by 
Lagrange,  in  a memoir  of  pure  analysis,  which  is  highly 
commended  by  Biot.  About  1776,  Lieutenant  Borda 
improved  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of 
points  on  a coast,  for  which  he  adopted  astronomical 
bearings  obtained  by  reflecting  instruments.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  the  naval  army,  he 
served  in  the  American  war,  (1778-82.)  He  perfected  in 
1777  an  instrument  of  great  value  to  mariners,  called 
“circle  of  reflection,”  or  reflecting  circle,  (cercle  <i  re- 
flexion.) The  utility  of  the  repeating  circle  invented  by 
him  was  proved  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  a vast  en- 
terprise, of  which  Borda  was  the  master-spirit.  “ It  is  to 
Borda  and  Coulomb,”  says  Biot,  “ that  we  owe  the  renais- 
sance  of  sound  experimental  philosophy  in  France.  Borda 
should  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  men  who  have 
most  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  nautical  art.” 
Died  in  Paris  in  February,  1799. 

See  M.  Biot,  “ Notice  sur  Borda,”  in  “ Memoires  de  r Academic 
des  Sciences;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale. ” 

Borda,  boR'dfi,  (Siro,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  in 
1761  at  Pavia,  where  he  became  professor  of  materia 
mcdica  in  1800.  Died  in  1824. 

See  G.  dec  Chiappa,  “Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  del  Cavaliere 
S.  Borda,”  1834. 

Bordazar  de  Artazu,  boR-dfi-thfiR'  di  fir-tfi-thoo', 
(Antonio,)  a Spanish  printer  and  writer,  born  at  Va- 
lencia in  1671,  published  “Spanish  Orthography,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1 744. 

Borde  or  Boorde,  bord,  (Andrew,)  [Lat.  Andre' a 
Perfora'tusJ  an  English  physician,  born  in  Sussex 
about  1500.  He  was  the  author  of  “The  Breviary  of 
Health,”  “Merrie  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,” 
and  other  works.  He  was  patronized  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  designation  “ Merry-Andrew”  was  originally  applied 
to  him.  Died  in  1549. 

See  Wood,  “ Athena:  Oxonienses “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol. 
i.,  new  series,  1853. 

Borde,  boRd,  (Charles,)  a French  poet  and  skeptical 
writer,  born  at  Lyons  in  1711,  was  a friend  of  Voltaire. 
Among  his  works  is  “Le  Catechumene,”  (1766.)  Died 
in  1781. 

See  Antoine  P4ricaud,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  C.  Borde,”  1824. 

Borde,  de  la,  deh  IS  boRd,  (Jean  Benjamin,)  a 
French  litterateur,  a favourite  of  Louis  XV.,  born  in 
Paris  in  1734.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jacobins 
in  1794. 

Bordeaux,  de,  deh  boR'do',  Due,  a French  prince, 
son  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de  Berry,  and  grandson 


of  Charles  X.,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1820.  He  was  known 
as  the  Count  de  Chambokd,  and  was  recognised  by 
the  Bourbonists  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  being 
styled  Henri  V.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  1870,  he  issued  a proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
but  it  was  not  well  received.  He  died  in  1883. 

Bordelon.  (Laurent,)  a French  litterateur , born  at 
Bourges  in  1653;  died  in  1730. 

Bor'den,  (Simeon,)  an  American  civil  engineer  and 
mechanician,  born  in  1798.  He  invented  a valuable 
instrument  for  determining  the  base-line  in  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  said  to  have 
neen  the  first  geodetic  survey  ever  accomplished  in  the 
United  States.  He  afterwards  ran  the  boundary-line 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  directed 
the  construction  of  several  railroads.  Died  at  Fall  Rivet 
in  185R 

Bor  denave,  boRd'nfv',  (Toussaint,)  a French  sui- 
geon,  born  in  Paris  in  1 728,  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  Phy- 
siology,” (1756,)  and  translated  Haller’s  “Elements  of 
Physiology,”  (1766.)  Died  in  1782. 

Bordereau,  boRd'ro',  (RenEe,)  a French  heroine  of 
the  Revolution,  born  near  Angers  in  1770,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Vendean  army.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “ Memoires  de  Renee  de  Bordereau,”  etc. 

Borderie,  boRd're',  a French  poet,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy in  1507. 

Borderies,  boRd're',  (Etienne  Jean  Franqois,) 
born  at  Montauban  in  1764,  became  in  1827  Bishop  of 
Versailles.  Died  in  1832. 

Bordessoulle,  de,  deh  boRd'sool',  (Etienne  Tar- 
dif,)  Count,  a French  general,  born  at  Luzeret  in  1771. 
He  gained  the  rank  of  colonel  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and 
displayed  courage  and  ability  in  numerous  battles  during 
the  first  empire.  Died  in  1837. 

See  MacDonald,  (Etienne  J.  J.  A.  de  Tarente,)  “Eioge  du 
G£n£ral  de  Bordessoulle,”  1839. 

Bordeu,  de,  deh  boR'duh',  (Antoine,)  a French 
physician,  born  in  Bearn  in  1696,  wrote  a “Dissertation 
on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bearn,”  (1749.) 

Bordeu,  de,  (Francois,)  a French  medical  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Pau  in  1734. 

Bordeu,  de,  (ThEophile,)  a French  medical  writer 
of  high  reputation,  son  of  Antoine,  born  at  Iseste,  in 
Bearn,  in  1722.  He  settled  in  Pans  about  1750,  and 
became  physician  of  the  hospital  lj<  Chari'e.  Among 
his  important  works  are  “ Researcties  on  the  Pulse,” 
(4  vols.,  1772,)  and  a “Treatise  on  Chronic  Diseases,” 
(2  vols.,  1776-1801.)  Died  in  1776. 

See  Roussel,  “ Eioge  historique  de  M.  de  Bordeu,”  1778 ; Riche- 
rand,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  T.  de  Bordeu,”  1817. 

Bording,  boR'ding,  (Anders,)  a Danish  poet,  born 
at  Ribe  in  1619,  published  a literary  periodical  in  Copen- 
hagen. Died  in  1677. 

See  Kraft  og  Nyerup,  “ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Bording,  boR'ding,  (Jakoh,)  a Dutch  physician,  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1511,  became  principal  of  the  college  at 
Carpentras,  and  subsequently  physician  to  Christian  III. 
of  Denmark.  Died  in  1560. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vita:  Eruditorum.” 

Bord'ley,  (John  Beale,)  an  American  writer  on 
agriculture,  born  in  1728;  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1804. 

Bordone,  boR-do'nh,  (Paride,)  a celebrated  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Treviso  about 
1510.  He  studied  first  under  Titian,  but  he  subsequently 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  Giorgione.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a “ Holy  Family,”  “ Fisherman 
presenting  the  Ring  of  Saint  Mark  to  the  Doge,”  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Andrew,”  “The  Sibyl,”  and  a 
“ Paradise.”  His  portraits  are  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Titian.  Died  in  Venice  in  1588,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  in  1570. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;  R inni  fi,  “Vitede’ 
Pittori  Veneti;”  Winckelmann,  “Neues  Maler-Lcxikon.” 

Bordoni,  boR-do'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  geog- 
rapher, born  at  Padua,  wrote  a “Description  of  Italy.” 
Died  about  1530. 

Bordoni,  (Placido,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at 
Venice  about  1740,  made  several  translations  from  the 
French  and  Latin.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Filiasi,  “Elogio  storico  di  P.  Bordoni,”  1820. 
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Bordonio,  boR-do'nc-o,  (Giuseppe  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Turin,  where 
he  was  born  in  1682.  Died  in  1742. 

Bo're-as,  IGr.  Uopeof  or  Bopof;  Fr.  Bor£e,  bo'ri', | 
the  North  Wind  personified  by  classic  poets,  who  repre- 
sent him  as  a son  of  Astrteus  and  Aurora,  and  the  father 
of  Zetes  and  Calais. 

Boreau,  (Victor,)  a French  writer,  published  a 
“ History  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1838.) 

Boree,  (Vincent,)  a French  tragic  poet,  bom  1530. 

Borel,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  general,  born  in  1819. 
He  was  general  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  armv  of  the 
Loire  in  the  Franco-Prassian  war.  From  1877  to  1879 
he  was  minister  of  war.  Fie  died  in  1884. 

Borel,  (Petrus.)  a French  litterateur , and  journalist, 
brother  of  Andie  Francois,  born  at  Lyons  in  1809. 

Borel,  (Pierre,)  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  born  at 
Castres,  in  Languedoc,  about  1620,  published  a treati-e 
“ On  the  True  Inventor  of  the  Telescope,”  (in  Latin, 
1655,)  and  other  scientific  works.  Died  in  1689. 

Borel  d’Hauterive,  bo'rSF  dot'r&v',  (An dr£  Fran- 
cois Joseph,)  a French  historian,  born  at  Lyons  in  1812. 

Borelli,  bo-rel'lee,  [Lat.  Borel'lus,]  (Giovanni  Al- 
fonso,) a celebrated  Italian  physician  and  savant,  born 
at  Naples  in  January,  1608,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  so-called  iatro-mathematical  school,  which  attempted 
to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine.  He  studied  at  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Pisa  in  1656.  His  greatest  work  is  entitled  “On  the 
Motion  of  Animals,”  (“De  Motu  Animalium,”  1680,) 
and  is  dedicated  to  his  patroness,  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  also  wrote  (in  Latin)  an  “ Account  of  the  Eruption 
of  Etna  in  1669,”  and  a number  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Died  at  Rome  in  1679. 

See  Eulogy  on  G.  A.  Borelli,  prefixed  to  his  “De  Motu  Anima- 
lium;”  Nic£ron,  “ Memoires Haller,  “ Bibliotheca  Anatomica.” 

Borelli,  bo'rYle'  or  bo-rel'lee,  (Jean  Alexis,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  in  Provence  in  1738,  resided  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  published  moral  and  critical  essays,  and  edited  some 
posthumous  works  of  Frederick.  Died  about  1810. 

Borelli,  (Jean  Marie,)  a French  Jesuit  and  poet, 
born  in  Provence  in  1723;  died  in  1808. 

Borellus,  (G.  A.)  See  Borelli. 

Borga.  See  Barkah  Khan. 

Borgarucci,  boR-gi-root'chee,  [Lat.  Borgaru'tius,] 
(Prospero,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  near  Gubbio, 
became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1564. 

Borger,  boRG'er  or  boR'Her,  (Elias  A.,)  born  in 
Friesland  in  1785,  became,  in  1815,  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden.  He  published  poems,  and  several  critical 
and  theological  works.  Died  in  1820. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Willem 
Broes,  “Leerrede  op  E.  A.  Borger,”  1S20 ; Jan  Tichler,  “Jets 
over  E.  A.  Borgers  Kanselwelsprekenheid,”  1835. 

Borghese,  boR-ga'si,  (Camillo,)  born  in  1552,  was 
elected  pope  in  1605,  under  the  name  of  Paul  V. 

Borghese,  (Camillo,)  son  of  Marcantonio  III.,  born 
at  Rome  in  1775.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  he  attached  himself  to  their  cause,  and  in  1803 
received  from  Napoleon  the  hand  of  his  sister  Pauline, 
widow  of  General  Leclerc.  He  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  governor-general  of  the  trans- 
alpine provinces,  (1810.)  He  died  in  1832,  having  pre- 
viously separated  from  his  wife.  He  left  his  immense 
fortune  to  his  brother,  Francesco  Borghese  Aldobrandini. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Borghese,  (Giovanni  Ventura,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Citta  di  Castello  about  1640,  was  a pupil  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  Died  in  1708. 

Borghese,  (Ippolito,)  a Neapolitan  painter,  lived 
about  1620. 

Borghese,  (Marcantonio  I.,)  nephew  of  Paul  V., 
was  created  by  him  Prince  of  Sulmona  and  a grandee  of 
Spain.  One  of  his  relatives,  Marcantonio  II.,  became 
Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1721.  Marcantonio  III.,  of  the 
same  family,  was  celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  the  arts, 
and  his  magnificent  collection  of  statues  and  antiquities 
in  his  villa  on  the  Pincian  Hill. 

Borghesi,  boR-ga'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  eminent 
Italian  archaeologist  and  numismatist,  born  at  Savignano, 


near  Rimini,  about  1780.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
“Nuovi  Frammenti  di  Fasti  Consolari  Capitolini,”  (2 
vols.,  1820.)  He  has  also  made  valuable  contributions 
to  various  scientific  journals,  and  is  a member  of  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Europe.  His  collection 
of  coins  and  medals  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
His  researches  and  writings  have  contributed  greatly  to 
■ lucidate  the  military,  political, sacerdotal,  and  municipal 
nstitutions  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Died  in  i860. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Borghesi,  (Diomede,)  an  Italian  poet  and  orator, 
born  at  Sienna,  was  an  able  critic  and  philologist.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  of  letters,  (1566- 
1584.)  Died  in  1598. 

See  Gincuen^,  “ Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Borghi-Mamo,  boR'gee-mfi'mo,  (Adelaide,)  an  Ital- 
ian vocalist,  born  at  Bologna  in  1830. 

Borghini,  boR-gee'nee,  (Rafaello,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  litterateur,  wrote  a pastoral  play  called  “ La  Diana 
pietosa,”  (1585,)  and  “II  Riposo  in  cui  si  tratta  della 
Pittura  e della  Scoltura,”  (1584.) 

Borghini,  (Vincenzo,)  a learned  Italian  antiquary  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence  in  15 15,  wrote  a work  on 
the  “Antiquities  of  Tuscany,”  (1584.)  He  refused  an 
archbishopric  which  was  offered  him  by  Cosimo  de  Me- 
dici. Died  in  1580. 

Borgi,  boR'jee,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  mechanic  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Rome  about  1735,  is  called  “the 
founder  of  tagged  schools.”  He  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  benevolent  labours  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
Died  about  1802. 

Borgia.  See  Alexander  VI. 

Borgia,  boR'ji,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian  theologiar. 
born  at  Velletri  in  1682,  became  Archbishop  of  Fermo. 
Died  in  1764. 

Borgia,  (Cesare,)  Due  de  Valentinois,  (vtJSN'te'- 
nwi',)  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
by  whom  he  was  made  a cardinal  in  1492.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  cunning,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  In  1498  he 
was  sent  to  France  with  a bull  of  divorce  for  Louis  XII., 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  Due  de  Valentintus.  He  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Jean  d’Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  in 
1499.  Having  raised  an  army,  he  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  the  Romagna,  the  cities  of  which  were  ruled  by 
feudatories  of  the  Roman  See.  He  took  Imola,  Forli, 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  etc.  before  the  end  of  1501,  and  put  to 
death  prisoners  in  violation  of  his  oath.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  VI.,  in  1503,  his  power  rapidly  declined. 
(See  Alexander  VI.)  His  army  having  been  defeated, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Spain  in  1504.  He 
escaped  in  1506,  entered  the  army  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  in  1507. 

See  Tomasi,  “Vita  del  Duca  di  Valentino,”  1655:  French  version 
of  the  same,  1739  ; and  “ Leben  des  C.  Borgia,”  Berlin,  17S2. 

Borgia,  (Francisco.)  See  Francisco,  Saint. 

Borgia,  boR'ji,  sometimes  written  Borja,  (Fran- 
cisc®,)  a Spanish  poet,  highly  esteemed  in  his  time,  was 
a descendant  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1614.  Died  in  165S. 

See  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Borgia,  (Lucrezia,)  a daughter  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  and  a sister  of  Cesare  Borgia,  was  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  talents.  She  was  married  to  Giovanni  Sforza, 
Lord  of  Pesaro,  in  1493,  to  Alfonso,  a natural  son  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  in  1498,  and  to  Alfonso  of 
Este,  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1501.  Her  con- 
duct gave  rise  to  scandalous  reports,  which  were  gener- 
ally believed  by  her  contemporaries.  She  patronized  at 
Ferrara  several  literary  men,  especially  Benibo,  who  cele- 
brated her  in  his  works.  “The  compliments  of  the 
literati  whom  she  rewarded,”  sax’s  Sismondi,  with  covert 
sarcasm,  “seem  at  present  to  counterbalance  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  historians,  who  accuse  her  of  in- 
famous conduct.”  Died  in  1523. 

See  Botta,  “ Histoire  d’ltalie.” 

Borgia,  (Stekano,)  an  Italian  cardinal,  nephew  of 
Alessandro,  noticed  above,  born  at  Velletri  in  173 1.  He 
published  several  antiquarian  treatises,  and  made  a val- 
uable collection  of  medals  and  manuscripts.  DiediniSo4- 

See  Auiiin  Louis  M ii.i.in,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Cardinal  Borgia.” 
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Borgiani,  boR-jil'nee,  or  Borgianni,  boR-jln'nee, 
(Orazio,)  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome 
about  1580,  worked  in  Spain  and  in  Rome.  Died  about 
1630. 

Borgo,  boR'go,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born  at 
Vicenza  in  1731,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Modena. 
He  wrote  a panegyric  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  a work 
on  fortifications,  which  he  dedicated  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Died  in  1794. 

Borgo,  [Lat.  Bor'gus,]  (Pietro  Battista,)  an  Ital- 
ian soldier  and  historian,  served  in  the  Swedish  army  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  war,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  in 
Latin,  entitled  “Commentaries  on  the  Swedish  War,” 
(1633.) 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 

Borgo,  di,  (Luca.)  See  Pacioli. 

Borgognone.  See  Courtois,  (Jacques.) 

Borgognone,  boR-g6n-yo'ni,  (Ambrogio,)  a distin- 
guished Italian  painter,  born  at  Fossano  about  1480. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  the  frescos  in  the  church 
of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  a “ Madonna  with  Two 
Angels”  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Borgondio.  See  Burgundio. 

Borgt,  van  der,  vSn  der  boRkt,  (Hendrik,)  a Flem- 
ish painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1583. 

BorlitLu-ed-Deen  or  Borh&n-Eddin,  bor-hin'  ed- 
deen',  a learned  Arab,  born  about  1200,  published  “Ad- 
vice to  Students  on  the  Manner  of  Studying,”  which  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  and  Turkish. 

Borhkn-ed-Deen  or  Borhan-Eddin,  (IbrAheem,) 
an  Arab  writer,  who  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  Customs 
and  Maxims  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1480. 

Borie,  bo-ree',  (Adolph  E.,)  an  American  merchant, 
of  French  extraction,  born  in  Philadelphia  about  1810. 
He  acquired  a large  fortune  in  foreign  commerce.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  an  active  and  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Union  cause.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy  by  President  Grant  in  March,  1869. 

Borie,  bo're',  (Pierre  Rose  Ursule  Dumoulin,) 
a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Beynat,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tulle,  in  1808.  He  set  out  on  a mission  to  Tonquin  in 
1831,  where  he  laboured  successfully  for  seven  years; 
but  in  1838  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

See  “Vie  de  Monseigneur  Borie,”  etc.,  1S44 ; “Nouvelle  Biogra- 
phie  Generate. ” 

Borie-Cambort,  bo're'  kSN'bop',  (Jean,)  a French 
jurist,  and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1805. 

Boriea,  bo're',  (Jean  Franqois  Louis  Leclerc,) 
born  at  Villefranche  in  1795,  attempted  in  1821,  with 
several  accomplices,  to  excite  a revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment ; but  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  and  were 
executed  in  1822. 

Boris.  See  Godoonof. 

Borjon,  boR'zhdiN',  (Charles  Emmanuel,)  a French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  in  Bresse, 
in  1633  ; died  in  1691. 

Borkliausen,  boRk'how'zen,  (Moritz  Balthasar,) 
a German  naturalist,  born  at  Giessen  in  1760,  published 
the  “Natural  History  of  the  Butterflies  of  Europe,” 
(1788,)  “Fauna  of  Germany,”  (1797,)  and  other  scientific 
works.  Bied  at  Darmstadt  in  1806. 

See  “Biographie  Midicale.” 

Bor'lace  or  Bor'lase,  (Edmund,)  an  English  physi- 
cian and  historical  writer,  published  the  “ History  of  the 
Execrable  Irish  Rebellion,  etc.,”  (1680,)  and  other  works 
on  Ireland.  Died  in  1682. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Bor'land,  (Solon,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia,  removed  to  Arkansas.  He  was  elected  a Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  for  Arkansas  about  1848.  He 
fought  against  the  Union  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  Texas 
in  1864. 

Borlase,  (Edmund.)  See  Borlace. 

Borlase,  bor'las,  (William,)  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  naturalist  and  antiquary,  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1696.  He  was  appointed  in  1732  vicar  of  Saint  Just,  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  1750  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
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Society.  Among  his  works  are  “ Observations  on  the 
Antiquities,  Historical  and  Monumental,  of  the  County 
of  Cornwall,”  (1754,)  “Natural  History  of  Cornwall,” 
(1758,)  and  “Observations  on  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  Islands  of  Scilly.”  He  also  wrote  several 
religious  treatises.  Fie  was  an  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Pope.  Died  in  1772. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Born,  boRn,  (Jakob,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Leipsic 
in  1638 ; died  in  1709. 

Born,  (Jakob  IFeinrich,)  a German  jurist,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1717;  died  at  Dresden  in  1775. 

Born,  de,  deh  boRn,  (Bertran  or  Bertrand,)  a 
French  troubadour  and  warrior,  born  in  Perigord,  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  wars  between  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land and  his  sons,  and  between  Philippe  Auguste  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  about  1185-1200.  According 
to  Dante,  (“  Inferno,”)  Bertran  de  Born  by  his  verses 
fomented  war,  and  incited  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  to  fight 
against  him  and  against  each  other. 

See  Millot,  “ Histoire  des  Troubadours;”  Villemain,  “Cours 
de  Literature Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Born,  von,  fon  boRn,  (Ignaz,)  an  eminent  German 
mineralogist,  born  at  Karlsburg,  in  Transylvania,  in  1742. 
He  wrote  “Letters  on  the  Minerals  of  Hungary,”  (1774,) 
“Index  of  Fossils,”  (“ Lithophylacium  Bornianum,  seu 
Index  Fossilium,”  2 vols.,  1772-75,)  “Index  Rerum 
Naturalium  Musei  Cses.  Vindobonse,”  (1778,)  and  other 
works.  He  made  important  improvements  in  mining 
precious  metals,  among  which  was  a new  method  of 
amalgamation.  Died  in  Vienna  in  1791. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgeraeine  Encyklopaedie Johann 
Pezzl,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  Montecuculi’s,  W.  Liechtenstein’s  und 
Bom’s,”  1792. 

Borne  or  Boerne,  boR'neh,  (Ludwig,)  a celebrated 
journalist,  critic,  and  politician,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1786.  Fie  studied  at  Flei- 
delberg  and  Giessen,  and  subsequently  became  editor  of 
the  “ Staats-Ristretto,”  a democratic  journal,  which  was 
soon  suppressed.  Having  been  previously  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  edited  in  1818-21  the  “ Wage,”  a period- 
ical for  literature,  science,  and  art.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  founded  in  Paris  “Le  Balance,”  in  which  he 
displayed  great  powers  of  satire  and  caustic  wit.  Among 
his  best  works  are  “Memorial  of  Jean  Paul,”  (“Denk- 
rede  auf  Jean  Paul,”)  “Letters  from  Paris,”  (1832,)  and 
“ Menzel  the  Frenchman-Eater,”  (“  Menzel  der  Franzo- 
senfresser,”)  in  reply  to  that  critic’s  attack  on  the  French. 
Borne  was  involved  in  a controversy  with  Heine,  who 
wrote  a severe  attack  upon  him,  entitled  “ Heine  fiber 
Borne.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1837. 

See  KarlGutzkow,  “L.  Bornes  Leben,”  1840;  Eduard  B fur- 
man  n,  “L.  Borne  als  Charakter  in  der  Literatur,”  1837;  Karl 
Boelsche,  “Zwei  Republikaner,”  1850;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  August,  1832. 

Borneil,  de,  deh  boR'n&I'  or  boR'n&'ye,  (Giraud,)  a 
French  troubadour,  born  about  1150,  is  mentioned  by 
Dante  in  his  “ Divine  Comedy.” 

Bornemann,  boR'neh-m£n',  (Wilhelm,)  a German 
jurist,  born  in  Pomerania  in  1794,  became  councillor  of 
state  in  1842,  and  in  1848  minister  of  justice. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  boR'ner,  (Caspar,)  a German 
theologian  and  mathematician,  born  at  Hayn,  in  Misnia, 
lived  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1547. 

See  J.  A.  Ernesti,  “Eulogium  C.  Boemeri,”  1740. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  (Christian  Friedrich,)  born 
at  Dresden  in  1683,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic. 
He  published  several  religious  and  philosophical  works, 
in  Latin.  Died  in  1753. 

Sec  Christian  Boerner,  “Vitae  sutc  Descriptio,”  1753. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  (Friedrich,)  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1723,  was  a distinguished 
physician  and  writer.  Died  in  1761. 

Borner  or  Boerner,  (Nikolaus,)  a German  physi- 
cian, born  in  Thuringia  in  1693  ; died  about  1770. 

Bornier,  boR'ne-i',  (Philippe,)  a French  jurist,  was 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1634;  died  in  1711. 

Borowlaski,  bor-ro-las'ke,  Count,  a Polish  dwarf, 
whosettled  in  England,  is  mentioned  in  Lockhart’s  “ Life 
of  Scott.”  He  is  said  to  have  had  uncommon  intelligence 
and  culture.  Died  in  1837. 

(S^’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Borowski,  bo-rov'skee,  (Georg  Heinrich,)  a natu- 
ralist, born  in  1746  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  published 
the  “ Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  and  other 
works.  Hied  in  1801. 

Borowski,  von,  fon  bo-rov'skee,  (Ludwig  Ernst,) 
a German  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1 740, 
became  Archbishop  of  Prussia  about  1829.  Died  in  1831. 

Borri.  See  Borrus. 

Borri,  bor'ree,  or  Bor'ro,  [Lat.  Bur'rus,]  sometimes 
written  Burrhi,  (Giuseppe  Francesco,)  an  Italian  ad- 
venturer, born  at  Milan  in  1627.  He  professed  to  have 
discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  obtained  considerable  sums  from  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  afterwards 
arrested  as  a heretic,  and  died  in  prison  in  1695. 

See  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Borrich.  See  Borch,  (Olaf.) 

Borrichius.  See  Borch. 

Borromde  or  Borromgeus.  See  Borromeo. 

Borromeo,  bor-ro-ma'o,  (Antonio  Maria,)  Count, 
an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Padua  in  1724,  wrote  poems 
of  some  merit,  and  published  “ Catalogo  de’  Novellieri 
Italiani.”  Died  in  1813. 

Borromeo,  [Fr.  Borrom£e,  bo'ro'mi' ; Lat.  Bor- 
rom/E'us,]  (Carlo,)  Saint,  an  Italian  cardinal,  illus- 
trious for  his  virtue  and  piety,  born  at  Arona  in  1538. 
He  was  a nephew  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  1560.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reforming  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and 
providing  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Milan  in  1576,  he  gave 
his  personal  attendance  to  the  sick  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  spent  all  he  possessed  in  administering  to  their 
wants.  He  died  in  1 584,  reverenced  as  a saint  and  martyr. 
He  was  canonized  by  Paul  V.  in  1610.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  works,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  entitled  “ Catechismus 
Tridentinus,”  (“Trent  Catechism.”) 

See  Bimius,  “Vita di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,”  15S5 ; Magnago,  “ Vita 
di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,”  1587;  Possevino,  “Vita  di  Carlo  Borromeo,” 
1597;  Besozzi,  “Vita  Cardinalis  C.  Borromtei,”  1601;  Giussano, 

Borromeo,  (Edward,)  born  in  1822,  was  the 
seventh  cardinal  of  his  name  and  family.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  his  time 
at  Rome,  particularly  the  CEcuinenical  Councd  of  1869- 
7o.  Died  in  1881. 

Borromeo,  (Federigo,)  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  born  in  that  city  in  1564,  was  the  nephew  or, 
as  some  writers  state,  the  cousin  of  Saint  Carlo.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  profound  attainments  in  the 
classics  and  Oriental  tongues,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  for  which  he  caused  a great 
number  of  manuscripts  to  be  collected.  He  was,  like 
his  predecessor,  eminent  for  his  exalted  character  and 
active  benevolence,  which  were  conspicuous  during  the 
famine  and  plague  at  Milan  in  1627  and  1630.  Of  his 
conduct  on  these  occasions  Manzoni  has  given  a most 
interesting  picture  in  his  celebrated  novel,  “ I Promessi 
Sposi.”  Died  in  1631. 

See  Rivola,  “Vita  di  Federigo  Borromeo,”  1656. 

Borromini,  bor-ro-mee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
architect,  born  in  the  district  of  Como  in  1599.  He  as- 
sisted his  relative  Maderno,  and  subsequently  the  cele- 
brated Bernini,  in  the  completion  of  Saint  Peter’s.  He 
was  employed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  several  works  at  Rome, 
which,  though  displaying  much  talent,  are  disfigured  by 
extravagance  and  bad  taste.  He  committed  suicide  in 
1667,  in  a fit  of  insanity. 

See  Nagler,  “Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lcxikon.” 

Borron,  bo'rdN',  or  Bouron,  boo'rdN',  written  also 
Boiron,  Beron,  Bosron,  or  Burons,  (Robert  and 
Helis,)  two  Norman-English  writers,  supposed  to  have 
been  brothers  or  near  relatives,  were  patronized  by 
Henry  II. 

See  Wilkkn,  “ Histoire  des  Croisadcs.” 

Borroni,  bor-ro'nce,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Cremona  in  1684,  worked  many  years  in 
Milan.  Died  in  1772. 

Bor'row,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  born  at  Nor- 
wich in  1803.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attainments  in  modern  languages,  including  that  of  the 


gipsies,  with  whom  he  associated.  He  published  in 
1841  “The  Zincali ; or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of 
Spain  being  the  result  of  his  observations  in  that  coun- 
try. He  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  London  Bible  So- 
ciety on  a mission  to  Spain.  In  1843  he  brought  out  his 
“Bible  in  Spain  ; or  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Impris- 
onments of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.”  It  was  received  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
original  and  attractive  works  ever  written  on  that  country. 
Among  his  works  are  “Lavengro,"  (1851,)  and  “Romany 
Rye,”  (1857,)  which  are  partly  autobiographical. 

“ We  conceive,”  says  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  De- 
cember, 1842,  “that  Mr.  Borrow  has  come  out  in  these 
pages”  (“The  Bible  in  Spain”)  “as an  English  author  of 
high  mark.  Considering  the  book  merely  as  one  of  ad- 
venture, it  seems  to  us  about  the  most  extraordinary  one 
that  has  appeared  in  our  own,  or  indeed  in  any  other, 
language,  for  a very  long  time.”  Perhaps  the  most 
abiding  of  his  works  will  be  “Romano  Lavo-Lil,”  a 
vocabulary  of  the  English  gipsy  language  (1874.)  He 
died  in  1881. 

Bor'rus  or  Bom,  bor'ree,  (Cristoforo,)  born  at 
Milan,  went  on  a mission  to  the  East,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Lisbon.  Died  in  1632. 

Borsato,  boR-s&'to, (Giuseppe,)  askilful  Italian  painter 
of  the  present  century,  has  painted  landscapes  and  archi- 
tectural pieces.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Academy  of  Venice. 

Borsieri  de  Kanifeld,  boR-se-a'ree  di  ki'ne-fllt, 
[Lat.  Burse'rius,]  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a Tyrolese 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Trent  in  1725. 
He  studied  at  Padua,  and  in  1770  was  appointed  by 
Maria  Theresa  professor  of  materia  medica  at  Pavia. 
Died  in  1785. 

See  Leonardo  dei  Clock,  “Notizie  biografiche  intomo  G.  B. 
Borsieri  de  Kanifeld,”  1839. 

Borsini,  boR-see'nee,  (Lorenzo,)  an  Italian  satirical 
poet,  born  at  Sienna  in  1800.  He  was  in  his  youth  suc- 
cessively soldier,  comedian,  and  musician,  and  led  an 
adventurous  life.  In  1837  he  published  a “Sentimental 
Journey.”  His  chief  works  are  a poem  entitled  “The 
Ass,”  (“Asino,”  1844,)  and  “ Novissimo  Galateo,”  (1S51,) 
a satire  in  verse,  which  had  considerable  popularity. 

Borsum,  van,  vtn  boR'sum,  (Adam,)  a Dutch  painter 
of  landscapes  and  animals,  lived  about  1666. 

Borth'wick,  (David,)  a Scottish  jurist  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  of  England,  rose  through  various  offices  to 
be  lord  advocate  of  Scotland.  Died  in  1581. 

Borthwick,  (Peter,)  a noted  Tory  politician,  bom 
in  Scotland  in  1804.  About  1833  he  had  a public  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  George  Thompson,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated gradual,  instead  of  immediate,  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  He  subsequently  became  manager  of  the 
“Morning  Post.”  Died  in  1852. 

Boru,  (Brian.)  See  Brian  Boroimhe. 

Bory,  de,  deh  bo're',  (Gabriel,)  a French  savant, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 720,  contributed  several  scientific  treat- 
ises to  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,”  and 
other  journals.  He  was  appointed  in  1761  Governor- 
General  of  Saint  Domingo.  Died  in  1801. 

Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  bo're'  deh  s4n'v4n's6n', 
(Jean  Baptiste  George  Marie,)  a distinguished  French 
naturalist  and  geographer,  born  at  A gen  in  1 "So.  He 
set  out  with  Baudin’s  scientific  expedition  to  Australia 
in  1800,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Mauritius,  where 
he  made  a survey  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  published  his  “ Essays  on  the  Fortu- 
nate Isles  and  the  Ancient  Atlantis,”  (1S03,)  and  “Voy- 
age among  the  African  Islands,”  (1S04,  3 vols.,  with  an 
atlas.)  He  was  charged  in  1829  with  the  command  of 
the  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea.  He  was  principal 
editor  of  the  “ Dictionnaire  classique  d’Histoire  natu- 
relle,”  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  other  scien- 
tific journals.  Died  in  1846. 

See  “Justification  dc  la  Conduitc,  etc.  de  J.  B.  Bory  de  Saint- 
Vincent,”  by  himself.  1816;  H f ricakt  de  Thury,  "Notice  sur  le 
Baron  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,"  1S4S ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April, 
1805. 

Borzoni,  boRt-so'nee,  or  Borzone,  boRt-so'nl, 
(Francesco  Maria,)  a painter  of  Genoa,  son  of  Luciano, 
noticed  below,  born  in  1625;  died  in  1696. 
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Borzoni,  (Luciano,)  a painter  of  portraits  and  his- 
tory, born  at  Genoa  in  1590.  His  chief  merit  was  truth 
of  expression.  Died  at  Genoa  in  1645. 

Bos,  bos,  Bosch,  bosk,  or  Bosco,  (Hierom,)  a Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  Brabant, 
about  1450,  was  surnamed  le  Joyeux.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  spent  part  of  his  life  in  Spain,  where  several  of 
his  best  works  are  to  be  seen.  Among  these  we  may 
name  the  “Flight  into  Egypt,”  “Temptation  of  Saint 
Antony,”  and  a “ Crucifixion”  in  the  Escurial.  He  ex- 
celled particularly  in  delineating  spectres,  demons,  and 
other  supernatural  subjects.  He  is  said  by  Descamps 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  artists  who  painted  in  oil. 
According  to  some  authors,  he  died  about  1500. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bos,  Bus,  bus,  or  Van  den  Bosch,  vfn  den  bosk, 
(Kornelis,)  a Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  about 
1510.  He  engraved  after  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano. 

Bos,  (Lambert,)  a Dutch  philologist,  born  in  Fries- 
land in  1670,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker  in 
1704.  Among  his  numerous  and  learned  works  we  may 
name  “ Ellipses  Graecae,”  “ Description  of  Greek  Anti- 
quities,” (“  Antiquitatum  Graecarum  Descriptio,”  1713,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  an  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  (1709.)  Died  in  1717. 

See  Schultens,  “Oratio  funebris  in  Obitum  L.  Bos,”  1718. 

Bos,  de,  deh  bos,  (Jan  Ludwig,)  a Dutch  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  insects,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc.  Died 
in  1507. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bos,  du.  See  Dubos. 

Bose,  bosk,  (Louis  Augustin  Guillaume,)  an  emi- 
nent French  naturalist,  son  of  Bose  d’ Antic,  noticed 
below,  born  in  Paris  in  1759.  Having  narrowly  escaped 
death  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  visited  America  in 
1 796,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  scientific  investigations. 
After  his  return  he  became  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
obtained  other  distinctions.  He  published  the  “Natural 
History  of  Shells,”  (5  vols.,  1824,)  “ History  of  Worms  and 
Crustacea,”  (2  vols.,  1829,)  a “Dictionary  of  Agricul- 
ture,” (1809,)  and  a “Complete  Course  of  Agriculture.” 
He  was  charged  by  Madame  Roland  with  the  publication 
of  her  memoirs,  and  appointed  guardian  of  her  daughter. 
Died  in  1828. 

See  Silvestre,  “ Norice  biographique  sur  L.  A.  G.  Bose,"  1829 ; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.  ” 

Bose  d’Antic,  bosk  dfiN'tik',  (Paul,)  born  in  Lan- 
guedoc in  1726,  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Best  Means 
of  uniting  Perfection  and  Economy  in  the  Glass-Manu- 
facture in  France.”  Died  in  1784. 

Bose,  du,  dii  bosk,  (Claude,)  a French  engraver, 
who  worked  in  England  in  1715,  engraved  “Marlbor- 
ough’s Battles,”  and  other  works. 

Bose,  du,  (Pierre  Thomines,)  a French  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Bayeux  in  1623  ; died  in  1692. 

See  P.  Legendre,  “Vie  de  Pierre  Thomines  du  Bose,”  1694. 

Boscager,  bos'kt'zhi',  (Jean,)  a French  jurist,  born 
at  Beziers  in  1601 ; died  in  1687. 

B oscan  Almogaver,bos-kin'  il  -mo-gd- vai  r',  ( J uan,  ) 
a celebrated  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barcelona  about  1 500. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  friend  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador Navagero,  he  attempted,  conjointly  with  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  to  reform  Spanish  poetry  by  adopting 
the  metre  and  forms  of  the  Italian.  This  innovation, 
though  at  first  strongly  opposed,  was  eventually  success- 
ful. He  was  the  author  of  sonnets  and  canzones  in  the 
style  of  Petrarch,  and  several  epistles  of  great  beauty. 
1 le  also  made  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Greek  poem 
of  “ Hero  and  Leander,”  by  Musaeus.  Died  in  1 544. 

See  Ticknor,  " History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  NiciRON,  “ Mcmoires.” 

Bos'ca-wen,  (Edward,)  an  English  admiral,  born  in 
1711,  was  a son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  and  related  on 
the  mother’s  side  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1747 
he  fought  under  Anson  in  the  engagement  off  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre,  and  in  1748  against  the  French  in  India.  As 
admiral  of  the  blue,  he  commanded  in  1758  the  expedi- 
tion to  America,  where  he  gained  several  victories.  The 
following  year  he  defeated  the  French  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, taking  several  ships  and  two  thousand  prisoners. 


He  was  for  these  services  made  general  of  the  marines 
and  a member  of  the  privy  council,  and  obtained  a pen- 
sion. Died  in  1761. 

See  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.” 

Boscawen,  (William,)  a nephew  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1752,  wrote  a poetical  “Essay  on  the  Progress 
of  Satire,”  and  translated  the  works  of  Horace.  Died 
in  1811. 

Bosch.  See  Bos. 

Bosch,  van,  vfn  bosk,  (Bernardus,)  a Dutch  poet, 
born  in  1709,  wrote  “ Poetic  Recreations.”  Died  in  1786. 

Bosch,  van,  (PIierom,)  a Dutch  scholar  and  biblio- 
pole, and  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1740;  died  in  1811. 

See  J.  D.  van  Lennep,  “ Memoria  H.  de  Bosch,”  18x7. 

Bosch,  van  den,  vfn  den  bosk,  (Balthasar,)  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1675.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough on  horseback.  Died  at  Antwerp  in  1715. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bosch,  van  den,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  painter  of  fruit 
and  still  life,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1636;  died  in  1676. 

Bosche,  van  den,  vfn  den  bos'k^h,  [Lat.  Bos'chius,] 
(Pieter,)  a learned  Flemish  Jesuit,  born  at  Brussels  in 
1686,  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Acta  Sanctorum,”  begun 
by  Bollandus.  Died  in  1736. 

Boschenstein  or  Boeschenstein,  bosh'en-stln', 
(Johann,)  a German  philologist,  born  in  1471,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Augsburg  and  Wittenberg.  Melanch- 
thon  was  one  of  his  pupils.  His  “ Hebrew  Grammar” 
was  printed  in  1514,  under  the  direction  of  Melanchthon. 

Boscheron-Desportes.  See  Desportes. 

Boschi,  bos'kee,  (FABRizio,)a  skilful  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  about  1575  ; died  in  1642. 

Boschini,  bos-kee'nee,  (Marco,)  a Venetian  painter, 
engraver,  and  writer  on  art,  born  in  1613 ; died  in  1678. 

Boschius.  See  Bosche. 

Boscoli,  bos'ko-lee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1550;  died  in  1606. 

Boscovich,  bos'ko-vik,  [Lat.  Boscovi'chus,]  (Rug- 
giero Giuseppe,)  a voluminous  writer  on  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  was  born  at  Ragusa, 
in  Dalmatia, in  May,  1711.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  1725,  and  became  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  at- 
tainments in  various  sciences.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the  Roman  College 
about  1740.  He  was  among  the  first  savants  on  the 
continent  who  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which 
he  explained  in  “ Philosophise  Naturalis  Theoria,”  (1758,) 
a work  of  much  merit.  About  1750  he  was  employed 
by  the  pope  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Papal  States.  An  account  of  this  operation  was  pub- 
lished in  1755.  His  Latin  poem  “On  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon”  (London,  1760)  is  praised  by  Walcke- 
naer.  Boscovich  is  ranked  among  the  best  modern  Latin 
poets  by  several  French  critics.  After  the  suppression 
of  his  order,  (about  1765,)  he  became  professor  at  Pavia. 
About  1773  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
“ Directeur  de  l’Optique  de  la  Marine.”  Among  his  chief 
works  are  “Elementa  universa  Matheseos,”  (3  vols., 
1754,)  and  treatises  on  Optics  and  Astronomy,  “Opera 
pertinentia  ad  Opticam  et  Astronomiam,”  (5  vols.,  1785.) 
He  died  at  Milan  in  February,  1787. 

See  Lalande,“  filoge  de  Boscovich,”  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,” 
1792;  Fabroni,  “Vitae  Italorum  doctrina  excellenrium ;”  Ricca, 
“Elogio  storico  dell’  Abate  R.  G.  Boscovich,”  1789. 

Bose,  bo'zeh,  (Ernst  Gottlob,)  a German  physician 
and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1723,  became 
professor  of  therapeutics  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1 788. 

Boselli,  bo-Sel'lee,  (Antonio,)  a painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  lived  about  1500-40. 

Bosellini,  bo-SSl-lee'nee,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  jurist 
and  writer  on  political  economy,  born  at  Mddena  in 
1765  ; died  in  1823. 

Bosio,  bo'Se-o,  (Angiolina,)  an  Italian  vocalist,  born 
at  Turin  in  1829,  performed  with  brilliant  success  at  Co- 
penhagen, Madrid,  Paris,  and  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  married  about  1856  to  Signor  Xindavelonis. 

Bosio,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  antiquary  of  Rome, 
author  of  “Roma  Sotterranea,”  (1632,)  a treatise  on  the 
catacombs  of  Rome.  Died  in  1629. 

(2ST=’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Bosio,  (Franqois  Joseph,)  Baron,  a distinguished 
Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Monaco  in  1769,  studied  under 
l’ajou,  in  France.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon  in  numerous  works,  among  which  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  busts  of 
Napoleon,  the  empress  Josephine,  Queen  Hortensc,  and 
Pauline  Borghese.  His  “Cupid  Darting  Arrows”  is  es- 
teemed one  of  his  best  poetic  works.  He  was  a member 
of  the  French  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Berlin.  Died  in  1845. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Bosio,  [Lat.  Bo'sius,]  (Giacomo,)  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic and  historical  writer,  lived  about  1560. 

Bosnian  or  Bosmann,  bos'min,  (Willem,)  a Dutch 
traveller,  published  in  1704  “Travels  in  Guinea,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 

Bosquet,  bos'kft',  (Pierre  Franqois  Joseph,)  a 
marshal  of  France,  born  at  Pau  in  1810.  He  served  in 
nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  Algeria  from  1834  to  1852, 
became  general  of  brigade  in  1848,  andgeneral  of  division 
in  1853.  His  conduct  at  Alma  was  applauded,  and  his 
skilful  dispositions  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Inker- 
man,  November,  1854.  He  performed  a prominent  part 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  wounded  in  the  final 
assault  in  September,  1855.  In  1856  he  became  marshal 
of  France.  Died  in  1862. 

Bosquet,  de,  deh  bos'kft',  (Franqois,)  born  at  Nar- 
bonne  in  1605,  became  Bishop  of  Montpellier.  He  wrote 
a Latin  “ History  of  the  Gallican  Church.”  Died  in  1676. 

Bosquillon,  bos'ke'yftN',  (Edouard  Franqois  Ma- 
rie,) a French  physician  and  scholar,  born  at  Montdidier 
in  1744.  He  settled  in  Paris,  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1774,  and  was  afterwards 
royal  censor.  He  was  the  owner  of  a library  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  volumes,  including  the  most  valu- 
able medical  works  in  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
He  produced  translations  of  English  medical  works,  to 
which  he  added  valuable  notes.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bosron.  See  Borron. 

Bosscba,  bos'Ki,  (Herman,)  an  eminent  Dutch  phi- 
lologist and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1755.  He 
studied  at  Franeker,  and  in  1804  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  Groningen.  A collection  of  his  Latin 
poems,  entitled  “ Musa  Daventriaca,”  was  published  at 
Deventer  in  1820.  He  also  translated  into  Dutch  Schil- 
ler’s “Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,”  Denon’s  “Travels  in 
Egypt,”  and  Plutarch’s  “ Lives.”  Died  in  1819. 

See  Van  Kampen,  “ Histoire  Litteraire.” 

Bosschaert,  bos'K&Rt,  (Thomas  Willebrord,)  a 
Dutch  painter  of  great  merit,  born  at  Berg-op-Zoom  in 
1613,  was  director  of  the  Academy  at  Antwerp.  Plis 
works  are  in  the  style  of  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1656. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bosse,  bos,  (Abraham,)  a French  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  born  at  Tours  in  1611;  died  in  1678. 

Bosseck,  bos'sSk,  (Heinrich  Otto,)  M.D.,  a Ger- 
man botanist,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1726  ; died  in  1776. 

Bosselet,  bos'lft',  (Hippolyte,)  a French  political 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1824. 

Bossi,  bos'see,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter 
and  poet,  born  near  Milan  in  August,  1777,  was  a friend 
of  Canova.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Academies 
of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  published  in  1810 
“ II  Cenacolo  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  which  is  an  admir- 
able monument  of  learning  and  taste.  He  produced  a 
number  of  sonnets,  canzones,  etc.  Among  his  paintings 
are  “The  Italian  Parnassus,”  and  “Aurora  and  Night.” 
Died  in  1815. 

See  Tipai.do,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri G.  Calvi,  “ Vcrsi 
in  Morte  di  G.  Bossi,”  1816. 

Bossi,  bos'see,  (Giuseppe  Carlo  Aurelio,)  Baron, 
an  able  Italian  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  at  Turin  in 
1758.  He  was  employed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  on 
embassies  to  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Venice.  About  1800 
he  entered  the  service  of  Bonaparte,  and  promoted  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France.  Among  his  poems 
are  “American  Independence,”  (1785,)  and  “Oroma- 
sia,"  (1805-12.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1823. 

See  TiPAi.no,  "Ringrnfia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 


Bossi,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  antiquary  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Milan  in  1785.  He  published  an  “Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Arts  of  Design,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  G.  B.  Carta,  “ Cenni  biografiebi  intomo  aJ  Cavaliere  L.  Bossi,” 
>835- 

Bos'sl-us  or  Bo'sl-us,  (Bknic.nus,)  an  engraver,  sur- 
named  the  Belgian,  lived  about  1510,  and  worked  at 
Rome. 

Bosso,  bos'so,  (Matteo,)  a learned  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, born  at  Verona  in  1428,  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Politian  and  other  eminent  scholars.  He  wrote,  in  Latin, 
several  moral  essays,  among  which  is  one  “On  the  Cul- 
ture of  True  Wisdom,”  (“De  vero  Sapientiae  Cultu,” 
1509.)  His  letters  and  orations  are  highly  commended. 
Died  at  Padua  in  1502. 

Bossu,  bo'sii',  (N.,)  a French  navigator,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  explored  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1777,  “New  Voyages  in  North  America.” 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bossuet,  bo'sii- ft',  almost  bos'swft',  (Jacques  B£- 
nigne,)  a celebrated  French  divine  and  pre-eminent  pul- 
pit orator,  born  at  Dijon,  September  27,  1627,  was  a son 
of  a counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz.  In  1642  he  be- 
came a student  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  His 
favourite  studies  were  Greek,  Latin,  philosophy,  and  the 
theology  of  the  Bible.  In  1648  he  pronounced  a thesis 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  w-as  thence- 
forth his  friend.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  and 
the  order  of  priesthood  in  1652,  and  removed  to  Metz, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  canon.  He  is  said  to 
have  converted  many  Protestants  at  Metz  by  his  sermons 
and  by  a tract  which  he  wrote  against  their  doctrines  in 
1655.  Having  become  renowned  for  eloquence,  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  Advent  sermons  before  the  court 
in  1661,  and  the  Lent  sermons  of  1662.  Between  1661 
and  1669  he  preached  in  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  Paris, 
converted  from  Protestantism  Marshal  Turenne,  and 
composed  his  celebrated  “ Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Subjects  of  Controversy,” 
(“  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  l’Eglise  catholique  sur 
les  Matieres  de  Controverse,”  1671,)  which  was  circulated 
in  manuscript  three  years  before  it  was  printed.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Condom  in  1669,  and  pronounced  in 
that  year  a funeral  oration  on  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen 
of  England,  which  is  an  admirable  model  of  eloquence. 

In  1670  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
and  in  1671  was  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin 
a “Treatise  on  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Oneself,” 
and  his  “Discourse  on  Universal  History,”  (“Discours 
sur  l’Histoire  universelle,”  1681,)  “which,” says  Hallatn, 
“ is  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of  his  wonderful  genius. 
Every  preceding  abridgment  of  so  immense  a subject 
had  been  superficial  and  dry.  He  first  irradiated  the 
entire  annals  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, with  flashes  of  light  that  reveal  a unity  and  co- 
herence which  had  been  lost  in  their  magnitude  and 
obscurity.  ...  It  is  written  in  that  close,  nervous  style 
which  no  one  certainly  in  the  French  language  has  ever 
surpassed.”  Bossuet,  who  was  now  the  recognized  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman  Church  in  France,  had  a “ regular 
conference”  on  church  authority  with  the  Protestant 
minister  Claude  in  1678.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Mcaux  in  16S1,  and  was  the  organ  and  master-spirit  of  the 
assembly  of  clergy'  which  met  in  1682,  on  the  subject  of 
a quarrel  between  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  in 
relation  to  the  rcgule.  Bossuet  was  the  author  of  the  four 
articles  which  this  assembly  adopted  as  the  Gallican  creed 
on  the  limitations  of  the  papal  authority,  and  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  king.  In  16S8  appeared  his  greatest 
polemical  work  against  the  Protestants,  a “ History  of  the 
Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,”  (“Histoire  des 
Variations  des  Eglises  protestants,”  2 vols.)  “Never 
did  his  genius,”  says  Hallam,  “find  a subject  more  fit  to 
display  its  characteristic  impetuosity,  its  arrogance,  or 
its  cutting  and  merciless  spirit  of  sarcasm.”  (“  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

He  was  engaged  in  a long  correspondence  (1691-1700) 
with  Leibnitz  in  relation  to  a proposed  treaty  for  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Churches.  He  offered 
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no  important  concession  in  doctrine,  and  assumed  the 
tone  of  a dictator  rather  than  a mediator,  but  was  dis- 
posed to  concede  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity.  Bos- 
suet  and  Fenelon  clashed  with  each  other  in  the  contro- 
versy of  Quietism,  which  originated  in  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon.  He  treated  Fenelon  with  remarkable 
harshness,  and  procured  the  condemnation  at  Rome  of 
his  “ Maximes  des  Saintes”  in  1699.  He  died  in  Baris  on 
the  tath  of  April,  1704.  Even  during  his  life  he  had 
received  from  La  Bruyere  the  title  of  a Father  of  the 
Church. 

Among  his  most  admired  productions  are  six  funeral 
orations,  viz.,  “On  the  Queen  of  England,”  “On  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,”  (1670,)  “On  Maria  Theresa,  Queen 
of  France,”  (1683,)  “ On  Anne,  Princess  Palatine,”  (1685,) 
“On  M.  Letellier,”  (1686,)  and  “On  the  Prince  de 
Conde,”  (1687.)  “Few  works  of  genius,  perhaps,  in 
the  French  language,”  says  Hallam,  “are  better  known 
or  have  been  more  prodigally  extolled.  In  that  style  of 
eloquence  which  the  ancients  call  demonstrative,  or 
rather  descriptive,  the  style  of  panegyric  or  commemo- 
ration, they  are  doubtless  superior  to  those  justly  cele- 
brated productions  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  that  have 
descended  to  us  from  Greece ; nor  has  Bossuet  been 
equalled  by  any  later  writer.  ...  In  moral  wisdom  Bos- 
suet was  pre-eminent ; his  thoughts  are  never  subtle  or 
far-fetched ; they  have  a sort  of  breadth,  a generality  of 
application,  which  is  peculiarly  required  in  those  who 
address  a mixed  assembly.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Lit- 
erature of  Europe.”) 

Among  the  best  editions  of  his  complete  works  is  that 
published  at  Versailles  in  43  vols.,  (1815  et  seq.) 

See  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  “ filoge  de  Bossuet,”  1827;  “Life 
of  Bossuet,”  in  English,  by  Charles  Butler,  1S12;  “Vie  de  Bos- 
suet,” by  Burigny,  1761 ; “filoge  de  Bossuet,”  by  D’Alembert; 
“Histoire  de  Bossuet,”  by  M.  he  Bausset,  4 vols.,  1814;  Henri 
Patin,  “filoge  de  Bossuet,”  1827 : J J.  E.  Roy,  “Histoire  de  J. 
B.  Bossuet,”  1840;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1858;  “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1814;  Lamartine,  “Memoirs 
of  Celebrated  Characters,”  1856. 

Bossuet,  (Jacques  B£nigne,)  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1664,  became  Bishop  of  Troyes  in  1716. 
He  edited  his  uncle’s  works,  and  wrote  several  theologi- 
cal treatises.  Died  in  1 743. 

Bos'su-lus,  (Mathieu,)  a rhetorician,  born  in  France 
or  Italy,  was  preceptor  to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip 
IL  of  Spain.  He  lived  in  Paris  in  1583. 

Bossut,  bo'sii',  (Charles,)  an  eminent  French  geom- 
eter, bom  near  Lyons  in  1730,  studied  in  the  Jesuits’ 
College  at  Lyons.  He  was  a friend  of  Fontenelle  and 
D’Alembert,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  preparing  the 
mathematical  articles  for  the  “ Encyclopedic.”  In 
1752  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  school 
of  engineers  at  Mezieres.  He  obtained  several  prizes 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1768.  Among  his  works  are  a “Treatise  on 
Mechanics  and  Hydrodynamics,”  (1763,)  “Complete 
Course  of  Mathematics,”  and  “Essay  on  the  General 
History  of  Mathematics,”  (2  vols.,  1802.)  He  also  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Pascal’s  works,  5 vols.  8vo.  Died 
in  1814. 

See  Delamsre,  “filoge  de  Bossut;”  “ Mtinioires,”  (of  the  In- 
stitute.) 

Bostkai,  bost'kT,  (Stephen,)  a Hungarian  chief,  was 
leader  of  a revolt  against  Rudolph  II.,  who  by  the  treaty 
of  Comorn  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Transyl- 
vania. Died  in  1606. 

Bos'ton,  (John,)  a monk  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s,  in 
England,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a “History  of 
Monachism.” 

Bos'toa,  (Thomas,)  a Scottish  Presbyterian  divine 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Dunse  in  1676.  He  pub- 
lished a “Body  of  Divinity,”  “ Human  Nature  in  its  Four- 
fold State,”  and  several  other  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  his  sect.  He  preached  many  years  at  Et- 
trick,  Selkirkshire.  Died  in  1732. 

See  “Memoir  of  the  Life,  Time,  etc.  of  Thomas  Boston,”  1776; 
Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bos'well,  (Sir  Alexander,)  son  of  the  biographer 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  born  in  Scotland  in  1 775»  was  a.  friepd 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  published  “ Songs  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,”  and  other  works.  lie  was  killed 
in  1822,  in  a duel  arising  from  a political  quarrel. 


Boswell,  (James,)  a Scottish  lawyer  and  famous 
biographer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1740,  was  a son  of  the 
Laird  of  Auchinleck,  (pronounced  af'flek.)  He  published 
in  1763  a volume  of  Letters  which  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Andrew  Erskine,  and  was  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  same  year.  Fie  afterwards  made  a tour 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  returned  home  in 
1766  a warm  admirer  of  Paoli,  whom  he  had  visited.  He 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  himself  in  public  with  a placard 
on  his  hat  bearing  the  inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell,  and 
he  published  in  1768  a “Journal  of  a Tour  in  Corsica.” 
Having  become  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  made  a 
journey  with  him  to  the  Western  Islands  in  1773.  His 
vanity,  curiosity,  or  other  questionable  motive,  prompted 
him  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  men,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  him  the  laughing-stock  of  those  whose 
favour  he  courted.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Boswell  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having 
been  alive  when  the  “ Dunciad”  was  written.  His  “ Life 
of  Johnson”  (2  vols.,  1791)  was  received  with  great 
favour.  “The  Life  of  Johnson,”  says  Macaulay,  “is  as- 
suredly a great,  a very  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  . . . than  Boswell  is 
the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second.  . . . We 
are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  intellect  so  strange  a phenomenon  as  this  book. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written 
biography.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  Macaulay’s  critique  on  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  “Life 
of  Johnson,”  published  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  1831;  also 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1858;  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  April,  1857  ; “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  March,  1857. 

Boswell,  (James,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1779. 
He  published  Malone’s  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to  which 
he  made  some  additions.  Died  in  1822. 

Bos'worth,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  philologist 
and  divine,  born  in  Derbyshire  in  1788.  He  studied  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in 
1839  received  that  of  D.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  had  been  previously  appointed  British  chaplain  at 
Rotterdam,  (1832,)  where  he  resided  eight  years.  His 
studies  were  principally  directed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  kindred  dialects  ; and  he  published  “ Elements  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,”  (1823,)  “A  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,  (1838,)  and  an  edition  ot  “King 
Allred’s  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Latin  of  Orosius.”  Dr.  Bosworth’s 
distinguished  attainments  in  philology  procured  him 
admtss  on  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  other  learned  societies  of  Europe ; he  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  ol  Anti- 
quaries, London.  He  subsequently  became  professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford.  Died  in  1876. 

Botal,  bo-tiil',  or  Botalli,  bo-tjU'lee,  (Leonardo,)  a 
distinguished  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Asti, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  about  1530.  He  studied  under 
Fallopius,  and  was  subsequently  physician  to  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Botalli.  See  Botal. 

Botelho,  bo-t§l'yo,  or  Botello,  (Nuno  Alvarez,)  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  was  appointed  in  1628  Governor 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  Died  in  1630. 

Botero,  bo-ta'ro,  (Giovanni,)  surnamed  Benis'ius, 
an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at  Bene,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  1540.  He  was  secretary  to  Saint  Carlo  Borro- 
meo,  and  in  1599  was  appointed  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
tutor  to  his  children.  His  political  treatise  entitled 
“ Della  Ragione  di  Stato”  had  a high  reputation  in  his 
time.  Died  in  1617. 

Botetourt,  bot'e-toort,  (Norborne  Berkeley,) 
Lord,  born  about  1738,  was  sent  to  Virginia  as  governor 
in  1768.  Although  he  dissolved  the  house  of  burgesses 
(1769)  for  passing  resolves  against  the  obnoxious  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Parliament,  he  was  very  much  re- 
spected in  the  colony.  Died  in  1770. 

Bot'field,  (Beriah,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  Salop  in  1807.  He  wrote  a “Tour  in  Scotland,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1863. 
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Both,  bot,  (John  and  Andrew,)  brothers  and  dis- 
tinguished painters,  born  at  Utrecht  about  1610,  were 
pupils  of  Bloemaert,  and  worked  for  some  years  in  Italy. 
John  is  said  to  have  painted  the  landscapes,  while  his 
brother  supplied  the  figures  and  animals.  They  died 
about  1650.  According  to  some  authors,  Andrew  died 
in  1656. 

See  Dkscamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bothwell,  both'well,  or  Bodwell,  (James  Hepburn,) 
Earl  of,  a Scottish  courtier  and  conspirator,  noted  for 
his  audacity  and  profligacy,  was  born  about  1526.  He 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who 
died  in  1556.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  (1561) 
he  joined  the  Protestant  party,  against  which  he  had  be- 
fore fought,  and  became  a member  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1562  he  formed  a conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen,  but 
was  detected  and  imprisoned.  He  escaped  to  France, 
and  in  his  absence  was  outlawed.  He  returned  in  1565, 
and  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen,  “whose  measures,” 
says  Hume,  “ were  all  directed  by  his  advice  and  autho- 
rity.” When  Darnleywas  killed  in  1567,  public  opinion 
designated  Bothwell  as  the  author  or  accomplice  of  the 
crime.  He  was  tried,  but  no  accuser  dared  to  appear ; 
and  he  was  acquitted,  with  circumstances  that  confirmed 
the  general  opinion  of  his  guilt.  “ The  favour  which 
Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwell,”  says  Hume,  “kept  every 
one  in  awe.”  A large  number  of  nobles  signed  a paper 
in  which  they  recommended  Bothwell  to  Mary  as  a hus- 
band. In  1567  he  seized  the  queen  (who  was  returning 
from  a visit  to  Stirling)  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
with  an  avowed  design  to  force  her  to  marry  him.  He  ef- 
fected this  object  without  difficulty.  (See  Mary  Stuart.) 
The  principal  nobility  having  taken  arms  against  him, 
he  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where,  according  to  a doubt- 
ful story,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  by  piracy.  Ac- 
cording to  Burton,  he  simply  made  his  escape  from  the 
Orkneys  in  a pirate  vessel  to  Denmark.  He  afterwards 
died  in  the  castle  of  Draxholm,  about  1577. 

See  Burton,  “History  of  Scotland,”  vol.  iv.  chaps,  xlv.,  xlvi.,  and 
xlvii. ; Robertson,  “History  of  Scotland;”  Froude,  “Reign  of 
Elizabeth.” 

Bothwidi,  bot'we-dee,  (Johan,)  Bishop  of  Linko- 
ping,  in  Sweden,  was  preacher  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  Died  in  1635. 

Botin,  bo'tin,  (Anders,)  a Swedish  historian,  born  in 
1724,  wrote  a “History  of  the  Swedish  Nation  to  the 
Reign  of  Gustavus  I.,”  (1757.)  Died  in  1790. 

Botschild  or  Bottschild,  bot'shllt,  (Samuel,)  a 
German  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Saxony  about 
1640  ; died  in  1707. 

Bott  or  Bodt,  de,  deh  bot,  (Jean,)  a French  architect, 
born  in  1670,  was  employed  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  to 
construct  the  arsenal  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1745. 

Bott,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  born 
at  Derby  in  1688,  published,  among  other  works,  an 
answer  to  Warburton’s  “Divine  Legation  of  Moses,” 
(1 743-) 

Bot'ta,  (Anne  Charlotte  Lynch,)  an  American 
poetess,  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  married  in 
1855  to  Vincenzo  Botta,  noticed  below.  A volume  of  her 
poems  has  been  published. 

Botta,  bot'ffi,  (Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo,)  an 
eminent  Italian  historian,  born  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Pied- 
mont, about  1768.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Turin, 
and  in  1795  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  French  army 
in  Italy.  He  became  in  1800  a member  of  the  Con- 
sulta  of  Piedmont,  and  in  1803  was  elected  to  the  French 
legislative  body.  He  published  in  1809  a “ History  of 
the  War  of  American  Independence,”  translated  into 
English  by  G.  W.  Otis  of  Boston,  and  in  1824  his  “ His- 
tory of  Italy  from  1789  to  1814,”  (4  vols.,)  which  is 
written  with  impartiality,  in  a spirited  and  attractive 
style,  and  is  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
kind  in  recent  Italian  literature.  His  “Continuation  of 
Guicciardini’s  History  of  Italy  down  to  1789”  (10  vols.) 
came  out  in  1832.  He  also  wrote  a “History  of  the 
Nations  of  Italy  from  Constantine  to  Napoleon,”  (1825,) 
“ Description  of  the  Isle  of  Corfu,”  a poem  entitled  “ II 
Camillo,  o Vejo  conquistato,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1837. 

See  Tipai.do,  “ Bingrafia  tlegli  Italiani  illustri;”  F.  Bkcchi, 
“ Elogio  storico  di  C.  Botta,”  1839. 
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Botta,  (Paolo  Emilio,)  a distinguished  archatologist 
and  naturalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about  1800. 
Being  appointed  French  consul  to  Alexandria,  he  visited 
Arabia  in  1837,  and  in  1844  published  an  “Account  of  a 
Journey  in  Yemen  in  1837  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris.”  While  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843,  he  ex- 
cavated at  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  on  the  Tigris,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  the  remains  of  an  Assyrian 
palace  containing  stones  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
statues  similar  to  those  since  discovered  by  Layard.  A 
number  of  these  sculptures  are  now  at  tne  Louvre  in 
Paris.  Botta  published,  conjointly  with  Letronne,  Bur- 
nouf,  and  other  savants,  a splendid  work  entitled  “ Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  discovered  and  described  by  P.  E. 
Botta,  with  Designs  by  Flandrin,”  (5  vols.  foL,  1&47.) 

See  “Journal  des  Ddbats”  for  December,  1844. 

Botta,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  statesman,  born  in 
Piedmont,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Turin,  and 
in  1849  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament 

Bottalla,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  painter, 
boru  at  Savona  in  1613,  sumamed  il  Rafaellino, 
from  the  resemblance  of  his  style  to  that  of  Raphael.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  executed  works  of 
great  merit  at  Rome  and  Genoa.  Died  in  1644. 

Bottalla,  (Paul,)  a Sicilian  Je=uit  and  historical 
writ,  r,  b.  rn  in  1823. 

Bottani,  bot-ti'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1717,  became  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Mantua.  Died  in  1784. 

Bottari,  bot-ti'ree,  (Giovanni  Gaetano,)  an  emi- 
nent Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Florence  in 
1689.  He  published  in  1738,  in  conjunction  with  other 
learned  men,  a new  edition  of  the  “Vocabolario  della 
Crusca,”  (6  vols.  fol.)  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
director  of  the  grand  duke’s  printing-establishment  at 
Florence,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  col- 
lege di  Sapienza,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  prelate 
of  the  pontifical  court  He  wrote,  among  other  antiqua- 
rian works,  an  account  of  the  monuments  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  ; also  a number  of  valuable  critical 
essays.  He  published  in  1741  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  “ Vatican  Virgil,”  with  the  different  versions  and 
notes.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d' Italia;”  F.  Grazzisi,  “Elogio  di 
G.  G.  Bottari,”  1818. 

Bottazzi,  bot-tit'see,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  Latin  scholar,  born  about  1770,  translated  into  Latin 
verse  Monti’s  “Bard  of  the  Black  Forest,”  (“Bardo 
della  Selva  nera.”) 

Bottcher  or  Boettcher,  bot'Ker,  Bottger  or  Boett- 
ger,  bot'cer,  (Adolph,)  a German  poet  and  translator, 
born  in  Leipsic  in  1815.  He  wrote  several  original 
poems,  among  which  is  “Till  Eulenspiegel,”  (1850,) and 
produced  translations  of  the  poems  of  Bvron,  (12  vols., 
1840-50,)  Milton,  (1S46,)  and  other  English  poets. 

Bottcher  or  Boettcher,  (Christian,)  a German 
painter,  born  near  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818.  Among  his 
works  are  “ Evening  in  the  Black  Forest,”  and  “ Young 
Villagers  of  the  Rhine.” 

Bottcher,  Boettcher,  Bottger,  or  Boettger,  bot'- 
Ger,  written  also  Boettiger,  (Johann  Friedrich.)  the 
inventor  of  Dresden  china,  bom  at  Schleitz,  in  Voigt- 
land,  about  1681.  Having  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  to  the  study  of  alchemy  and  chemistry,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  a porcelain  nearly  equal  in 
beauty  and  strength  to  that  of  China.  Died  in  1719. 

See  EngeLhardt,  “ Life  of  J.  F.  Boettcher,”  (in  German,)  Leip- 
sic, 1837. 

Bottee  de  Toulmon,  bo'ti'  deh  tool'niAx',  (Au- 
guste,) a French  antiquary  and  writer  on  music,  born 
in  Paris  in  1797;  died  in  1850. 

See  Vincent,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  A.  Bottdc  de  Toulmon,” 
1851. 

Bottex,  bo'tfks',  (Alexandre,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  in  1796,  lived  at  Lyons.  Died  in  1849. 

Botticelli,  bot-tc-chel'lee,  (Sandro  or  Alessandro,) 
an  eminent  Italian  painter,  sumamed  Filipepi,  (fe-le- 
pa'pee,)  born  at  Florence  about  1440,  was  a pupil  of 
Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  patronized  by  the  popes  Sixtus 
IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  and  painted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican 
frescos  which  display  great  power  of  imagination.  Having 
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returned  to  Florence,  he  became  a disciple  of  Savonarola, 
and  neglected  his  art.  Died  in  1515. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  bot'te-ger,  (Karl  August,) 
an  eminent  German  archaeologist  and  litterateur,  bom 
at  Reichenbach,  in  Saxony,  in  1760,  resided  at  Weimar, 
and  was  a friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other  eminent 
German  writers.  A collection  of  his  essays,  etc.  (“  Kleine 
Schriften”)  was  published  in  3 vols.,  1837-38.  Died  in 
1835- 

See  Karl  Wilhelm  Bottiger,  “Karl  August  Bottiger:  biogra- 
phische  Skizze,”  1837  ; Nostiz  und  Iaenkendork,  “ K.  A.  Bottiger: 
sem  Bild,  sein  Denkmal,”  1836;  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for 
January,  1836. 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  bot'te'ger,  (Kari.  Wilhelm,) 
an  eminent  Swedish  poet,  of  German  extraction,  born  at 
Westeris  in  1807,  is  a son-in-law  of  Tegner.  He  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  Upsal  in 
1833,  and  has  been  twice  crowned  by  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy. He  has  published  poems  of  great  merit,  and  pro- 
duced a translation  of  Tasso’s  “ Gerusalemme  Liberata,” 
and  of  Uhland’s  ballads. 

Bottiger  or  Boettiger,  (Karl  Wilhelm,)  a Ger- 
man historian,  and  professor  of  literature  and  history  at 
Erlangen,  born  at  Bautzen  in  1790,  wrote  a “History  of 
Germany,”  (1838,)  and  “History  of  the  Electorate  and 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.” 

Bottom,  bot-to'nee,  (Alberto,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  medicine. 
Died  in  1596. 

Bottom,  (Domenico,)  a learned  physician,  and  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
born  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  in  1641 ; died  in  1731. 

Bottrigari,  bot-tRe-gi'iee,(ERCOLE,)  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1531  ; died  in  1612. 

Botts,  (John  Minor,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Dumfries,  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  in  1802. 
He  studied  law,  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress  in  1839.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1841,  supported  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  and  was  returned  to 
Congress  in  1847.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Southern 
members  who  co-operated  with  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  defence  of  the  right  of  petition.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  he  acted  with  the  American  party. 
He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
1854,  and  was  a constant  adherent  of  the  Union  during 
the  civil  war,  after  which  he  supported  the  Republican 
party.  Died  in  January,  1869. 

Bottschild.  See  Botschild. 

Boturini  Benaduci,  bo-too-ree'nee  bi-nl-doo'chee, 
(Lorenzo,)  a native  of  Milan,  who  visited  Mexico  in 
1735,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  historiographer  of 
the  Indies.  He  wrote  a “ General  History  of  North 
America,”  (in  manuscript.)  Died  about  1750. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  i.  book  i. 

Botzaria.  See  Bozzaris. 

Boubee,  boo'bi',  (N#r£e,)  a French  geologist,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1806,  published  several  works  on  geology. 

Bouchard  or  Bouchart,  boo'shiR',  (Alain,)  a 
French  chronicler  and  jurist,  born  about  1470. 

Bouchard,  (Amaury,)  a French  statesman,  born  at 
Saint-Jean-d’Angely  about  1480. 

Bouchard,  (David.)  See  Aubeterre. 

Bouchardat,  boo'shiR'di',  (Adolphe,)  a French 
chemist  and  pharmacist,  born  about  1810  in  Paris,  where 
he  became  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
He  has  written  various  scientific  works. 

Bouchardon,  boo'shtR'dbN',  (Edme,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  at  Chaumont-cn-Bassigny  in  1698. 
He  studied  under  the  younger  Coustou  in  Paris,  and 
subsequently  passed  ten  years  at  Rome.  He  became, 
after  his  return,  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  “ Fountain  of  Grenelle”  in  Paris  is  esteemed  his 
master-piece  ; his  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  upon 
which  he  was  employed  twelve  years,  was  destroyed  by 
a mob  in  1792.  He  executed  a number  of  bas-reliefs  and 
bronze  statues  of  great  merit,  and  was  also  skilled  in 
etching  and  design.  Died  in  1762. 

See  A.  C.  P.  de  Cayi.us.  “Vie  d’E.  Bouchardon,”  1762;  Fonte- 
nav,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 
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Bouchaud,  boo'sho',  (Mathieu  Antoine,)  a French 
jurist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1719,  became  professor  of  law  in 
the  College  of  France  in  1774.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  contributed  a number  of  legal 
articles  to  the  “Encyclopedic.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bouche,  boosh,  (Honor#,)  born  at  Aix  in  1598,  wrote 
a “Description  of  Provence.”  Died  in  1671. 

Bouche,  boosh,  (Martin,)  a Flemish  engraver  of 
portraits,  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Antwerp,  flou- 
rished about  1680. 

Bouchel,  boo'shSl',  (Laurent,)  a French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Crespy  in  1559;  died  in  1629. 

Boucher,  boo's  hi',  (Alexandre  Jean,)  a French 
musician,  surnamed  the  Alexander  of  violins,  born 
in  Paris  in  1770.  He  was  patronized  by  Charles  IV.  and 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 

Boucher,  (Franqois,)  a celebrated  French  painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1703.  He  studied  under  Le  Moine, 
and  in  1765  succeeded  Vanloo  as  painter  to  Louis  XV. 
Among  his  master-pieces  we  may  name  “Venus  order- 
ing Arms  for  Afneas,”  and  “The  Bath  of  Diana.”  His 
works  are  censured  for  mannerism,  meretricious  attrac- 
tions, and  wanton  tendencies.  Died  in  1770. 

See  C.  Blanc,  “Histoire  des  Peintres;”  Grimm  et  Diderot, 
“ Correspondance  Littdraire.” 

Boucher,  (Jean,)  a French  theologian,  born  in  Paris 
about  1548,  was  a violent  partisan  of  the  league  against 
Henry  IV.,  and  a “trumpet  of  sedition.”  Died  in  1644. 

See  M^zeray,  “Histoire  de  Henri  IV.” 

Boucher,  (Jean,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Besan- 
9011,  published  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  (1626.) 

Boucher,  bow'cher,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  philolo- 
gist and  political  writer,  born  near  Wigton,  in  Cumber- 
land, about  1738.  He  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  1756, 
and  became  rector  of  Hanover,  King  George  county,  in 
1761.  He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
was  forced  to  resign  his  charge,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1775.  About  1784  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Epsom, 
in  Surrey.  Fie  published  in  1 797  a “ View  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution.”  He 
spent  many  years  in  compiling  a “ Glossary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,”  which  was  unfinished  when  he 
died  in  1804.  Parts  1 and  2 of  this  work  appeared  in 
1832. 

Boucher  d’Argis,  boo'shi'  diR'zhe',  (Andr#  Jean,) 
son  of  Antoine  Gaspard,  born  in  Paris  in  1751.  Having 
publicly  denounced  Marat,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Boucher  d’Argis,  (Antoine  Gaspard,)  a French 
jurist,  born  in  Paris  in  1708,  contributed  legal  treatises 
to  the  “Encyclopedic  Methodique.”  Died  in  1791. 

Boucher  de  la  Richarderie,  boo'shi'  deh  IS  re'- 
shfRd're',  (Gilles,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1733,  published  a “Universal  Li- 
brary of  Travels,”  (6  vols.,  1808.)  Died  in  1810. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  boo'shi'  deh  pirt,  (Jacques,) 
a French  archaeologist,  born  at  Rethel  in  1788.  He 
wrote  several  dramas,  and  a dictionary  of  passions  and 
sensations,  entitled  “ Homines  et  Choses,”  (“  Men  and 
Things,”  4 vols.,  1851.)  His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  work  called  “La  Creation,”  (5  vols.,  1839-41,) 
and  his  “Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities,”  (1847.) 
Died  at  Abbeville  in  August,  1868.  He  has  been  called 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  archaeo-geology. 

Boucherie,  boosh're',  (Auguste,)  a French  chemist, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1801.  He  invented  a method  of 
rendering  wood  incorruptible  by  impregnating  it  with 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Boucheron,  boosh'rftN',  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  writer,  of  French  extraction,  born  in  Turin  in  1773. 
Died  in  1838. 

See  T.  Vallauri,  “De  C.  Boucherono,”  1838. 

Boucheseiche,  boosh'sish',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Chaumont  in  1760,  translated 
the  “ Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Hin- 
dostan,”  from  the  English  of  Rennel.  Died  in  1825. 

Bouchet,  boo'shi',  (Claude  Antoine,)  a French 
surgeon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1785,  originated  a method  of 
healing  by  the  first  intention  after  amputations.  Died 
in  1839. 

See  Castellan,  “ Notice  sur  le  Docteur  Bouchet,”  1840. 
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Bouchet,  (FRltntffuc  Jules,)  a French  architect  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1799.  He  published  several 
professional  works,  among  which  is  “Compositions  an- 
tiques,” (1850.) 

Bouchet,  (Guillaume,)  a French  littlrateur,  born  at 
Poitiers  in  1526;  died  in  1606. 

Bouchet,  (Jean,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Poitiers 
in  1476,  published  “Annals  of  Aquitaine,”  (1524.)  Died 
about  1550. 

See  Nic4ron,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Bouchet,  du,  dii  boo'sh.V,  (Jean,)  a French  writer  on 
genealogy,  born  in  1599;  died  in  1684. 

Bouchetel,  boosh'tSF,  or  Bochetel,  bosh'ttSK,  (Guil- 
laume,) born  in  the  province  of  berry,  became  secretary 
to  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Died  in  1 55^- 

BoucheuI,  boo'shul',  (Joseph,)  a French  jurist  and 
legal  writer,  born  at  Dorat;  died  in  1706. 

Bouchitte,  boo'she'tV,  (Louis  Firmin  Herv£,)  a 
French  litterateur,  and  professor  of  history  at  Versailles, 
born  in  Paris  in  1795,  published  a “ History  of  the  Proofs 
of  the  Existence  of  God,”  (1841,)  and  other-works. 

Bouchon-Dubouruial,  boo'shW  dii'booR'ne'il', 
(Henri,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Toul  in  1749,  trans- 
lated “Don  Quixote,”  and  other  works  of  Cervantes. 
Died  in  1828. 

Bouchotte,  boo'shot',  (Jean  Baptiste  Noel,)  born 
at  Metz,  in  France,  in  1754,  was  minister  of  war  from 
April,  1793,  until  April  1,  1794.  Died  in  1840. 

Boucicault,  (Dion,)  a dramatist  and  actor,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1822.  He  produced  about  1841  a successful 
comedy  called  “ London  As-urance,”  and  afterwards 
numerous  dramas,  some  translated  from  the  French. 
Among  them  are  the  “Colleen  Bawn,”  “The  Octo- 
roon,” “After  Dark,”  and  “ The  Rapparee.” 

Boucicaut,  de,  (Jean  le  Meingre,)  a French 
soldier,  who  became  a marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1370. 

Boucicaut,  de,  (Jean  le  Meingre,)  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Tours  in  1365,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1396,  and  became  marshal 
of  France  in  1412.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  he  died  in  England  in  1421. 

See  De  Pilham,  “ Histoire  du  Marechal  Boucicaut,”  1697 ; D’Au- 
bigny,  “Vies  des  Hommes  illustres,”  tome  vii. 

Boucquet,  boo'ki',  (Victor,)  a Flemish  painter  of 
history,  born  at  Fumes  in  1619.  “The  Judgment  of 
Cambyses”  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1677. 

Bouddha  or  Boudha.  See  Booddha. 

Boudet,  boo'dV,  (Charles  Ernest,)  a French  medi- 
cal writer,  born  in  1813  ; died  in  1849. 

Boudet,  (Jean,)  Comte,  a French  general  of  division, 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1769.  He  fought  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  West  Indies  in  1794,  and  in  the  subsequent 
campaigns  of  Holland  and  Austria.  For  his  services  at 
Aspern  and  Essling,  he  was  created  by  Napoleon  grand 
officer  of.  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1809. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Genemux  Franjais.” 

Boudewyns,  bow'deh-ftms',  (Antoon  Franciscus,) 
a Flemish  painter,  born  at  Brussels  about  1660,  was  a 
pupil  of  Van  der  Meulen.  His  landscapes  are  highly 
praised. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Boudewyns,  (Michael,)  a physician  of  Antwerp, 
was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  that  city.  Died 
in  1681. 

Boudinot,  boo'de-not,  (Elias,)  an  American  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
a zealous  advocate  of  the  patriotic  cause  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1777  he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of 
prisoners,  and  elected  a delegate  to  Congress,  of  which 
he  became  president  in  1782.  He  was  director  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  from  1796  to  1805,  after  which  he 
resided  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816. 
Among  his  writings  is  “The  Star  of  the  West;  or,  An 
Attempt  to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.”  He 
bequeathed  large  amounts  of  money  and  land  to  chari- 
table institutions.  Died  in  1821. 

Boudon,  boo'diSN',  (Henri  Marie,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  religious  writer,  born  in  the  department  of 
Aisne  in  1624;  died  in  1702. 

a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  it,  t,  It,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y, 


Boudot,  boo'do',  (Jean,)  a French  printer  and  book- 
seller, published  in  1704  a “Lat in -French  Dictionary,” 
which  was  long  popular  in  schools.  Died  in  1706.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  was  distinguished  as  a printer 
and  bibliographer.  Died  in  1754. 

Boue,  boo 'a',  (Ami,)  a French  geologist,  born  at  Ham- 
burg in  1794,  published  several  works  on  geology,  and 
“Turkey  in  Europe,”  (“  I-a  Turquie  en  Europe,”  1840.) 

Bouelles,  lxio'Cl',  sometimes  written  BouiU.es,  [Lat. 
Bovil'lus,]  (Charles,)  a French  mathematician  and 
philologist,  born  at  Sancour,  in  Picardy,  about  1470, 
published  “The  Book  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Geom- 
etry,” ( 1 5 1 1,)  and  “Three  Books  of  Common  Proverbs,” 
(“  Proverbiorum  vulgarium  Libri  tres,”  1531.)  Died 
about  1550. 

Bouffe,  ljoo'fl',  a popular  French  comedian,  born  in 
Paris  about  1800;  died  in  1853. 

Bouflers,  de,  deh  boo'flaiRq  (Louis  Francois,)  Due, 
a celebrated  French  marshal,  born  in  1644,  served  under 
Turenne  in  Holland  and  Germany.  He  had  a principal 
share  in  the  victory  of  Steenkerke  in  1692,  and  in  1693 
obtained  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  1695  he  defended 
Namur  a long  time  against  the  allies  under  William  III. 
of  England,  and  in  1708  maintained  Lille  for  nearly  three 
months  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  received  from  Louis 
XIV.  the  order  of  Saint  Louis  and  many  other  distinc- 
tions, and  was  created  a knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  last  battle  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  that  of  Malplaquet,  (1709,)  where  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing ; and  his  retreat  on  that  occasion 
was  esteemed  a master-piece  of  military  skill.  Died  in 
1711. 

See  “Vie  du  Marshal  de  Bouflers,”  Lille,  1852;  Charles  de  la 
Rue,  “Oraison  funebre  de  M.  le  Marechal  de  Bouflers,”  1711. 

Bouflers,  de,  (Marie  Franqoise  Catherine  de 
Beauvau  Craon — deh  bo'vo'  kRt'd.N',)  Marchioness, 
a French  lady  of  distinguished  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouflers-Remien- 
court,  captain  of  the  guards  to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland.  She  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Vol- 
taire. Died  in  1 787. 

Bouflers,  de,  (Stanislas,)  Marquis,  a mediocre 
French  writer,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Lunevilic 
in  1737 ; died  in  1815. 

Bouflers-Rouvrel.boo'flaiR'roov'rSF,  (Marie  Char- 
lotte Hippolyte,)  Countess,  bora  in  Paris  in  1724, 
was  a friend  of  Rousseau  and  other  celebrated  French 
writers,  and  a correspondent  of  Hume.  Died  in  1800. 

See  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “ Correspondance Hume,  “Private  Cor- 
respondence.” 

Bougainville,  boo'giN'vil',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French 
littlrateur,  brother  of  the  navigator,  bom  in  Paris  in  1722, 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy  and  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1763. 

Bougainville,  de,  deh  boo'giN'vir,  (Louis  An- 
toine,) a celebrated  French  navigator,  born  in  Paris  in 
1729,  accompanied  Montcalm  to  America  in  1756,  as  his 
aide-de-camp.  In  1766  he  set  sail  with  the  frigate  In 
Boudeuse  and  the  ship  L’fitoile  for  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, being  charged  by  the  government  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  French  colony  of  Port  Louis,  on  one  of  those 
islands,  to  the  Spaniards.  Continuing  his  voyage,  he 
discovered  a number  of  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Navigator’s  Islands  to  the  Samoan 
Archipelago.  He  also  saw  part  of  the  group  afterwards 
called  New  Hebrides  by  Captain  Cook.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1769,  having  been  the  first  French  navi- 
gator who  made  the  circuit  of  the  world.  His  account 
of  his  voyage  (“  Voyage  autour  du  Monde”)  appeared 
in  1771,  and  was  translated  into  English  and  German. 
Bougainville  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Died  in  1814 

Sec  Marius  Pascal,  “Essai  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Bougain- 
ville,” 1831. 

Bougeant,  boo'zhftN',  (Guillaume  Hyacinthe,)  a 
French  Jesuit  and  historical  writer,  bom  at  Quimper  in 
1690,  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1743. 

Bougerel,  boozh'rtSK,  (Joseph,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  littlrateur,  born  at  Aix  in  1680,  wrote  “Memoirs  of 
Illustrious  Men.”  Died  in  1753. 
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Bouget,  boo'zh.J',  (Jean,)  a French  Orientalist,  born 
at  Saumur  in  1692,  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  He  published 
“ Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar,”  and  other  learned 
works.  Died  in  1775. 

Boughton,  baw'tpn,  (Gf.orge  H.,)  a distinguished 
contemporary  painter  of  landscapes  and  genre,  was  born 
in  England,  and  resided  many  years  in  London  and  on 
the  continent.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Albany,  in  New 
York,  where  he  has  produced  many  works  of  great  merit. 
Among  these  may  be  named  his  “Coming  through  the 
Rye,”  “The  Ambush,”  and  “ Passing  into  the  Shade.” 
He  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1879. 

Bougouinc,  boo'gwlN',  (Simon,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  about  1490,  was  a valet  of  Louis  XII. 

Bougrov.  See  Boogrov. 

Bouguer,  boo'gaiR',  (Pierre,)  a celebrated  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Le  Croisic,  in  Lower  Brittany,  in 
1698.  Having  obtained  several  prizes  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  he  became  an  associate  of  that  body 
in  1731.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Gradation  of  Light” 
came  out  in  1729,  and  in  1736  he  accompanied  La  Con- 
damine  and  Godin  to  Peru,  in  order  to  measure  a degree 
of  the  meridian.  He  published  an  account  of  this  opera- 
tion, entitled  “Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,” 
(1749.)  He  also  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Mechanics  and 
Dynamics,”  and  a “Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Pilotage,” 
(1753,)  and  invented  an  instrument  which  he  named  the 
heliometer.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Died  in  1758. 

See  article  “ Bouguer  ” in  the  “Biographie  Universelle,”by  Biot  : 
Laberthonie,  “ Relation  de  la  Conversion  et  de  la  Mort  de  Bou- 
guer,” 1784. 

Bouhier,  boo'e^F,  (Jean,)  a learned  jurist,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  bora  at  Dijon  in  1673,  be- 
came president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  1704.  He 
published  a number  of  legal  works,  and  valuable  criti- 
cisms on  classical  subjects.  “ He  was,”  says  Abbe  Olivet, 
“a  savant  of  the  first  order.”  Died  in  1746. 

See  Oudin,  “ Commentarius  de  Vita  J.  Bouhierii,”  1746 ; D’Alem- 
bert, “ filoges." 

Bouhours,  boo'ooiF,  (Dominique,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  etymologist,  born  in  1628  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  He  published 
in  1671  “Conversations  of  Aristes  and  Eugenius,”  and 
“ Remarks  and  Doubts  on  the  F'rench  Language.”  These 
works  were  received  with  great  favour  by  some  critics, 
and  severely  assailed  by  Menage  and  others.  He  also 
wrote  a “Life  of  Francis  Xavier,”  which  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dryden.  Died  in  1702. 

See  N icrron,  “Mdmoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale 
Anlre  Dacier,  “ filoge  de  Bouhours,”  1702. 

Bouillard,  boo'ySR',  (Jacques,)  a French  engraver, 
born  in  1744;  died  at  Paris  in  1806. 

Bouillart,  boo'ySR',  (Jacques,)  a French  ecclesiastic 
and  historian,  born  at  Meulan  in  1669;  died  in  1726. 

Bouillaud,  boo'yo',  or  Bouilliaud,  boo'ye-o',  (Is- 
mael,) a French  astronomer,  born  in  Loudun  in  1605; 
died  in  1694. 

Bouillaud,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  professor  of  clinics  in 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1 796. 
He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  “ Revue  Medi- 
cate” and  other  journals,  and  published  a “Treatise  on 
Medical  Nosography,”  (5  vols.,  1846.) 

Bouille,  de,  deh  boo'yi',  (Franqois  Claude  Amour,) 
Marquis,  a distinguished  French  general,  born  in  Au- 
vergne in  1739.  In  the  war  of  American  independence, 
while  Governor  of  Guadeloupe,  he  defended  the  French 
Antilles  against  the  English,  and  captured  several  of 
their  islands.  He  was  a devoted  royalist,  and  active  in 
promoting  the  escape  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Paris  : on  the 
failure  of  that  enterprise,  he  repaired  to  Russia,  in  order 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  empress  Catherine.  He 
died  in  England  in  1800,  leaving  interesting  “Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  which  were  published  in 
English,  (1797,)  German,  (1798,)  and  French,  (1801.) 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise;”  Rene  de 
BouillA,  “ Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Marquis  de  Buuille,"  1853 ; Carlyle, 
14  French  Revolution.” 

Bouilles.  See  Bouelles. 

Bouillet,  boo'yi',  (Jean,)  a French  physician,  born 
near  Beziers  in  1690;  died  in  1777. 


Bouillet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  geologist,  born 
at  Cluny  in  1799,  has  written  on  minerals  and  fossils, 
and  on  the  geology  of  Auvergne  and  Puy-de-Dome. 

Bouillet,  (Marie  Nicolas,)  a French  lexicographer, 
became  inspector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
was  born  in  1798.  He  published  a “Classical  Diction- 
ary of  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity,”  (1841,)  and  other 
works. 

Bouillier,  boo'ye-A',  (Francisque,)  a French  philos- 
opher, born  at  Lyons  in  1813,  published  a “History  of 
the  Cartesian  Philosophy,”  (2  vols.,  1854.) 

Bouillon.  See  Godfrey. 

Bouillon,  de,  d?h  boo'ydN',  (Emmanuel  Theodore 
de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne — deh  It  tooR  do'v&Rfi',)  a 
French  cardinal,  son  of  F’rederic  Maurice,  noticed  below, 
was  born  in  1644.  He  became  chief  almoner  to  Louis 
XIV.  Died  in  1715. 

Bouillon,  de,  (F'r£d£ric  Maurice  de  la  Tour 
d’Auvergne,)  Due,  elder  brother  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
was  born  at  Sedan  in  1605.  He  fought  under  his  uncle  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  subsequently  entered  the  French 
service.  Appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1642,  he  shared 
with  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  princes  fighting  against  Mazarin.  Died 
in  1652. 

See  “ MAmoires  de  la  Vie  de  F.  M.  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,”  edited 
by  Aubbrtin,  1692;  Pinard,  “Chronologie  Militaire.  ” 

Bouillon,  de,  (Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,) 
Due,  a French  marshal,  originally  Viscount  Turenne, 
born  in  1555,  was  a grandson  of  the  Constable  of  Mont- 
morency. At  an  early  age  he  became  a Calvinist,  and 
was  a zealous  partisan  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant-general  of  his  armies.  He  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange.  One  of  the  sons  of  this 
marriage  was  the  celebrated  Turenne.  Marshal  Bouillon 
was  a patron  of  learned  men,  and  founded  at  Sedan  a 
college  and  library.  Died  in  1623. 

SeeJ.  Marsollier,  “ Histoire  de  H.  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Due 
de  Bouillon,”  1709;  Anselme,  “Histoire  gAnAalogique  des  Pairs  de 
France.” 

Bouillon,  de,  (Robert  de  la  Marck,)  Due,  a French 
marshal,  born  in  1492,  became  lieutenant-general  of 
Normandy.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Brant6me,  “ Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Bouillon-Lagrange,  boo'yiN'  It'gRfiNzh',  (Edme 
Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  chemist,  physician,  and  writer, 
born  in  Paris  about  1765,  became  apothecary  to  the  im- 
perial household.  Died  about  1840. 

Bouilly,  boo'ye',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  drama- 
tist and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et- Loire  in  1763;  died  in  Paris  in  1842. 

See  E.  Legouv^,  “J.  N.  Bouilly,”  1842. 

Boulage,  boo'lizh',  (Thomas  Pascal,)  a French  ju- 
rist, born  at  Orleans  in  1769,  became  professor  of  French 
law  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  those  who  offered  them- 
selves as  a hostage  for  the  liberty  of  Louis  XVI.  Died 
in  1820. 

Boulainvilliers,  de,  deh  boo'lAN've'ye-A',  (Henri,) 
a French  historian,  born  in  Normandy  in  1658,  was  a son 
of  Franjois,  Count  of  Saint-Saire.  He  wrote  a “Chro- 
nological Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France,”  and 
other  works  on  French  history,  also  a “Life  of  Mo- 
hammed,” (1730.)  Died  in  1722. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Querard, 
“La  France  Littdraire.” 

Boulanger,  boo'l&N'zh.V,  (Jean,)  a French  engraver, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1607  ; died  in  1680. 

Boulanger,  (Louis,)  a French  painter,  born  in  Pied- 
mont in  1806,  was  a friend  of  Victor  Hugo,  whose  works 
he  illustrated.  He  gained  a first  medal  in  1836. 

Boulanger,  (Nicolas  Antoine,)  a French  littera- 
teur, born  in  Paris  in  1722,  wrote  a work  entitled  “An- 
tiquity Unveiled,”  published  after  his  death.  Died  in 
1759- 

Boulard,  boo'lSit',  (Antoine  Marie  Henri,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1754,  was  appointed  by  La  Harpe  his  executor 
and  published  the  last  part  of  his  “ Cours  de  Litterature.” 
He  was  the  owner  of  a very  large  and  valuable  library. 
Died  in  1825. 
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Boulard,  (Michel,)  a French  philanthropist,  born  in 
Paris  in  1761,  became  upholsterer  ( tafissier ) to  the  em- 
peror. lie  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  the  poor,  and 
left  a million  francs  to  found  a hospital.  Died  in  1825. 

Boulay,  boo'li',  (Jacques,)  a French  agricultural 
writer  of  Orleans.  Died  about  1730. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurtlie,  boo'li'  d?h  IS  muRt,  (An- 
toine Jacques  Claude  Joseph,)  Comte,  a French 
statesman,  born  in  1761.  He  became  successively  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the 
council  of  regency,  (1810,)  minister  of  state,  and  min- 
ister of  justice  conjointly  with  Cambacirfes.  He  had  a 
principal  part  in  drawing  up  the  Civil  Code  of  Napoleon. 
Died  in  1840. 

See  4‘Biographie  de  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,”  1836. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  (Henri  George,)  Comte, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nancy  in  1797.  In  1837  he 
represented  the  department  of  Meurthe  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  republic  from 
December,  1848,  to  December  2,  1851.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1858. 

Boulay,  du,  dii  boo'li',  [Lat.  Bul/e'us,]  (C£sar 
Egasse,)  born  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  was  rector 
and  historiographer  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Died  in 
1678.  , 

Boulay-Faty,  boo'li'  pi'te',  (Evariste  F£lix  Cy- 
prien,)  son  of  Pierre  Sebastien,  noticed  below,  born  at 
Donges,  in  Brittany,  in  1804.  He  published  a collection 
of  “National  Odes,”  (1830,)  and  other  poems,  and  re- 
ceived in  1851  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
for  his  “ Sonnets  on  Human  Life.” 

Boulay-Paty,  (Pierre  SHuastien,)  a French  jurist, 
born  in  Brittany  in  1763,  filled  several  offices  during  the 
Revolution,  and  became  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  in  1798.  Died  in  1830. 

Boulduc,  bool'diik',  (Gilles  Franqois,)  a French 
chemist,  son  of  Simon,  noticed  below,  born  in  1675,  be- 
came professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  in  1729. 
Died  in  1742. 

Boulduc,  (Simon,)  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Died  in  1729. 

Boule,  bool,  (Andr£  Charles,)  a French  cabinet- 
maker, born  in  Paris  in  1642,  adorned  his  works  with 
mosaics.  -He  worked  for  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Died  in  1732. 

Boulee,  boo'li',  (Etienne  Louis,)  a French  architect, 
born  in  Paris  in  1728;  died  in  1799. 

Bouley,  (Henri,)  an  eminent  French  veterinary 
surgeon,  boin  in  Paris  in  1814. 

Boullanger,  boo'l&N'zhi',  (Andr£,)  a popular  French 
preacher,  born  in  Paris  about  1578;  died  in  1657. 

Boullemier,  bool'me-i',  (Charles,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  writer,  born  at  Dijon  in  1725;  diedin  1803. 

Boullenger  de  Rivery,  boo'ISN'zhi'  deh  r&v're', 
(Claude  Franqois  F£lix,)  a French  jurist  and  littera- 
teur, born  at  Amiens  in  1725  ; died  in  1758. 

Boullenois  or  Boulenois,  bool'nwi',  (Louis,)  a 
French  jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1680; 
died  in  1762. 

Boulliau,  boo'le-o',  or  Bouillaud,  boo'yd',  [Lat.  Bul- 
lial'dus,]  a distinguished  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1605.  He  wrote  “ Astronomia  Philolaica,” 
(1682,)  and  other  learned  works.  Died  in  1694. 

Boullier,  boo'le-i',  (David  Renaud,)  a Protestant 
theologian,  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1699;  died  in  London  in  1759. 

Boullongne,  boo'ldiNn',  (Bon,)  a French  painter,  son 
of  Louis,  noticed  below,  (the  first  of  the  name,)  born  in 
Paris  in  1649.  He  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  at  Paris,  in  1678.  His  design  and  composi- 
tion are  praised.  Died  in  1717. 

Boullongne,  (Louis,)  a French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Picardy  about  1609,  worked  in  Paris.  He  had 
remarkable  skill  as  a copyist.  Died  in  1674. 

Boullongne,  (Louis,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris  in  1654,  became  first  painter  to  the  king,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Died  in  1733. 

See  Heinhckbn,  “ Dictionnaire  dcs  Artistes.” 

Boulogne,  de,  d?h  boo'lofi',  (Etienne  Antoine,) 
born  at  Avignon  in  1747,  became  Bishop  of  Troyes  in 


1807,  was  deposed  by  Napoleon  in  1811,  and  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1817.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  8 vols.,  (1827  et  scq.)  Died  in  1825. 

Boul't^r,  (Hugh,)  born  in  or  near  London  in  1071, 
became  in  1723  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  charities,  and  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Died  in  1742. 

Boul'tpn,  (Matthew,)  an  English  mechanician,  bom 
at  Birmingham  in  1728.  He  was  the  friend  and  coadju- 
tor of  the  celebrated  Watt,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he 
effected  great  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which 
he  also  applied  to  new  purposes.  His  coining-apparatus 
was  distinguished  for  his  excellence.  Died  in  1809. 

Bouma,  (Dominick  AcR.ONius.ja  Dutch  publicist, 
was  professor  of  eloquence  and  political  history  at 
Franeker.  Died  in  1656. 

Bouquet,  (D  m Martin,)  a French  Benedictine 
monk,  bom  at  Ami'  ns  in  1685,  published  a “Collection 
of  the  Historians  of  Gaul  and  France,”  which  has  been 
continued  by  several  other  writes.  Died  in  1754. 

Bouquier,  (Gabriel,)  a French  litterateur.  bom  in 
Pfirigord  about  1750,  wa-  a Jacobin  member  of  the 
Convention,  (1792-95.)  Diedini8n. 

Bourbaki,  (Charles  Denis  Sauter,)  a French 
general  of  Greek  extraction,  bom  in  1816.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Crimean  war.  but  was  defeated 
by  the  German  generals  in  1871,  and  driven  into  Switzer- 
land. He  was  afterwards  given  a command  at  Lyons. 

Bourbon,  boor'bpn,  [Fr.  pron.  booR'bdN',]  the  name 
of  a famous  French  dynasty,  which  reigned  over  France 
from  1589  to  1848,  excepting  the  period  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.  Henry  IV.  was  the  first 
king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  house  of  Orleans  is 
a younger  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  founder  of 
which  was  Robert,  Count  de  Clermont,  a younger  son  of 
King  Louis  IX.  Robert  died  in  1317.  (See  Orleans.) 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  first  Duke,  and  Count  of  Cler- 
mont, was  a son  of  Robert,  and  was  bom  in  1279.  He 
fought  with  success  against  the  English  for  Charles  le 
Bel,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1341. 

Pierre,  the  second  duke,  a son  of  Louis  I.,  was  bom 
in  1310.  He  was  a brave  warrior,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356. 

His  son,  Louis  II.,  third  Duke  of  Bourbon,  bom  it 
r337,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against  the  English. 
In  1391  he  led  a successful  crusade  against  the  pirates 
of  Tunis.  Died  in  1410. 

Jean,  the  fourth  duke,  born  in  13S1,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis  II.  He  was  a leader  of  the  Armagnac 
party  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English  at  Agincourt,  and  confined  until  his  death  in  1434. 

His  son  Charles  I.,  bom  in  1401,  became  fifth  Duke 
of  Bourbon.  He  rendered  important  military  sendees 
to  the  dauphin,  (Charles  VII.,)  and  defended  Orleans 
against  the  English  in  1428.  Died  in  1456. 

Jean  II.,  the  sixth  duke,  bom  about  1426,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  He  joined  the  Due  de  Bretagne 
and  others  in  the  league  against  Louis  XI.,  (ligue  du  him 
public.)  In  14S3  he  became  Constable  of  France.  Died 
in  1488. 

The  seventh  duke  was  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
a son  of  Charles  I.,  born  in  1437.  He  was  a diplomatist 
and  a favourite  counsellor  of  Louis  XI. 

See  Dbsormeaux,  “ Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon,”  5 vols., 
1772-88. 

Bourbon,  (Nicolas,)  sumamed  the  Elder,  a French 
scholar  and  distinguished  Latin  poet,  bom  near  Bar-sur- 
Aube  in  1503  ; died  in  1550. 

Bourbon,  (Nicolas,)  the  Younger,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  near  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1774-  He  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  the  Royal  College  in  161 1,  and 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1644. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Antoine.)  See  Antony  of  Bour- 
bon. 

Bourbon,  de,  deh  booR'lxSN',  (Ch  arles,  )Duc,  usually 
called  Constable  Bourbon,  (Connetable  de  Bourbon.) 
a famous  French  general,  born  in  February,  1490,  was 
a son  of  Gilbert  Bourbon,  Count  of  Montpcnsier.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  ob- 
tained with  her  the  title  of  duke.  Having  served  several 
campaigns  in  Italy,  he  received  in  1515  the  office  of 
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constable,  the  highest  military  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
France.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
(1515,)  and  in  the  next  year  was  chosen  viceroy  of  the 
Milanese.  His  loyalty  to  Francis  I.  was  shaken  by 
various  injuries  and  acts  of  ingratitude,  which  historians 
attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  king’s  mother,  Louisa 
of  Savoy.  Her  motive  is  supposed  to  have  been  resent- 
ment for  the  coldness  or  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
her  amorous  overtures.  About  1521  he  was  deprived  by 
legal  process  of  his  estates,  which  were  claimed  lay  Louisa 
of  Savoy.  This  transaction  determined  the  haughty  duke 
to  accept  the  brilliant  offers  which  he  had  received  from 
Charles  V.,  for  whose  service  he  raised  a large  body  of 
Germans  in  1523.  He  became  lieutenant-general  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  and  had  a high  command  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  (1525.)  The  victory  at  this  place  is  attributed 
by  some  writers  to  his  skill.  (See  Avalos,  Marquis 
of  Pescara.)  He  was  regarded  with  distrust  by  Charles 
V.,  who  neglected  to  pay  the  German  troops  commanded 
by  Bourbon.  Disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Charles,  he 
resolved  to  become  an  independent  prince  and  to  satisfy 
his  mutinous  troops  with  the  spoils  of  conquest.  His 
first  enterprise  was  extremely  bold,  and  conducted  with 
great  ability.  He  led  his  army  three  hundred  miles  or 
more  through  a hostile  country,  and  assaulted  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  wall,  and  was  killed 
among  the  first,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1527.  His  victo- 
rious army  (which  contained  many  Lutherans)  pillaged 
the  city,  and  committed  frightful  excesses.  He  was 
reputed  the  ablest  French  general  of  his  time.  The 
Constable  Bourbon  forms  a prominent  character  in 
Byron’s  drama  entitled  “The  Deformed  Transformed.” 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  Charles  V.;”  Brant6me,  “Vies 
des grands  Capitaines Guicciardini,  “ Historia  d’ltalia  Gail- 
lard,  “ Histoire  de  Francois  I N.  Baudot  de  Juilly,  “ Histoire 
secrete  du  Conndtable  de  Bourbon,”  1612 ; Von  Schwartzenau, 
“ Der  Konnetable  Karl  von  Bourbon,  Bilder  aus  seinem  Leben,” 
1852;  Major-General  John  Mitchell,  “Biographies  of  Eminent 
Soldiers  of  the  Last  Four  Centuries,”  1865. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Charles,)  Cardinal,  born  in  1520, 
was  a brother  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  and  an  uncle  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  League,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Charles  X.,  in  1589.  He  was  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Died  in  1590. 

See  J.  Dubreul,  “Vie  de  Charles  de  Bourbon,”  1612  ; Sismondi, 
“ Histoire  des  Frangais. ” 

Bourbon,  de,  (Charles,)  Cardinal  Vendome,  a rela- 
tive of  the  preceding,  born  about  1560.  He  was  a son 
of  Louis,  first  Prince  de  Conde.  Died  in  1594. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Louis  Henri,)  Due,  son  of  Louis, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1692.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, and  was  subsequently  first  minister  of  Louis  XV. 
Died  in  1 740. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Luis  Antonio,)  a younger  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  born  in  1727,  was  made  a cardinal 
about  the  age  of  eight,  but  renounced  that  office  when 
he  arrived  at  manhood.  Died  in  1785. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Luis  Maria,)  a Spanish  prelate,  born 
in  1777,  was  a son  of  the  preceding.  As  president  of 
the  regency,  he  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
and  abolished  the  Inquisition.  Died  in  1823. 

Bourbon,  de,  (Mathieu,)  surnamed  le  grand  BA- 
tard,  was  a son  of  Jean  II.,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a warrior.  Died  in  1505. 

Bourbon  Conde,  de.deh  booR'bdN' kiN'df', (Louis,) 
Due,  a French  nobleman  and  soldier,  born  in  1668,  was 
a grandson  of  the  great  Condd.  Died  in  1710. 

Bourbotte,  booR'bot',  (Pierre,)  a French  Jacobin, 
and  member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  near 
Avallon  in  1763.  Having  excited  an  insurrection,  he 
was  defeated,  and  executed  in  1795. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franchise.” 

Bourcet,  booR'si',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  tac- 
tician and  military  writer,  born  near  Chftellcrault  in 
1700.  Died  in  1780. 

Bourchenu,  de,  d?h  booRsh'nii',  (Jean  Pierre  Mo- 
RKt,)  Marquis  de  Valbonnais,  a French  historical  writer, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1651  ; died  in  1730. 

Bourchier,  (John.)  See  Berners,  Lord. 
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Bourchier,  boor'chl-er,  [Fr.  pron.  booR'she-i',] 
Bourgchier,  or  Bouchier,  (Thomas,)  an  EnglisfTec- 
clesiastic,  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454, 
cardinal,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England.  He  crowned 
Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Plenry  VII.,  and  per- 
formed the  marriage-ceremony  between  the  last-named 
sovereign  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Died  in  i486. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  v.  chap,  xxi.,  i860. 

Bourcicault.  See  Boucicault. 

Bourcier,  booR'se-i',  (Jean  Leonard,)  Baron  de 
Montureux,  (d?h  mdN'tii'ruh',)  a French  jurist  and  magis- 
trate, born  at  Vezelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1649.  He  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Leopold  Code,  adopted  in 
Lorraine.  Died  in  1726. 

See  M.  Salmon,  “ Etude  surle  President  Bourcier,”  1846. 

Bourcier,  (Jean  Louis,)  Comte  de  Montureux,  a 
French  magistrate  and  jurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Luxembourg  in  1687  ; died  in  1737. 

Bourdaille,  booR'dtl'  or  booR'df'ye,  (Michel,)  a 
French  theologian,  and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Died 
in  1694. 

Bourdaisiere,  de  la,  deh  If  booR'dJf'ze-aiR',  (Jean 
Babou,)  Seigneur,  a French  statesman, lived  about  1570. 

Bourdaloue,  booR'df'loo',  (Louis,)  an  eminent 
French  pulpit  orator  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Bourses  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1632.  Having  been  successively  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  moral  theology,  he 
was  appointed  in  1669  court  preacher  in  Paris,  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  preached  the  sermons  during 
Lent  and  Advent.  His  discourses  were  enthusiastically 
admired  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court ; and  the  king  ob- 
served that  Bourdaloue’s  “ repetitions  were  better  than 
the  novelties  of  others.”  His  main  object  was  to  con- 
vince, and  his  chief  weapon  was  logic,  compared  with 
which  he  considered  pathos  of  secondary  importance. 
His  proofs  fortify  each  other  by  their  connection,  and 
respond  by  their  gradation  to  the  auditor’s  desire  to  re- 
ceive impressions  more  and  more  vivid.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a shining  example  of  modesty,  consistency, 
and  other  virtues  appropriate  to  his  office.  His  sermons 
were  published  in  16  vols.,  1707-34.  Died  in  1704. 

See  Prigny,  “Vie  de  Bourdaloue,”  1705;  Villenave,  “ Notice 
sur  Bourdaloue,”  1812;  Jean  Labouderie,  “ Notice  sur  Bourda- 
loue,” 1825;  De  Saint-Amand,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  P. 
Bourdaloue,”  1842. 

Botirdeille,  de,  (Claude.)  See  Montr£sor. 

Bourdeilles,  de,  (Pierre.)  See  Brantome. 

Bourdelot,  booRd'lo',  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French 
scholar,  published  valuable  editions  of  Lucian,  Helio- 
dorus,  and  Petronius.  Died  in  1638. 

Bourdelot,  (Pierre  Michon,)  Abb£,  a distinguished 
French  physician,  born  in  1610  at  Sens,  was  patronized 
by  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  wrote  an  “Account  of  Mount 
ALtna,”  and  “ The  History  of  Music  and  its  Effects,” 
(1715.)  Died  in  1685. 

Bourdic-Viot,  de,  deh  booR'dtk'  ve'o',  (Marie 
Anne  Henriette  Payan  de  l’Etang — pf'yftN'  deh 
lf'tfiN',)  an  authoress,  born  at  Dresden  in  1 746,  was  suc- 
cessively married  to  the  Marquis  d’Antremont,  the  Baron 
de  Bourdic,  and  M.  Viot.  She  published  eulogies  on 
Montaigne  and  Tasso,  and  other  works.  She  was  eulo- 
gized by  Voltaire.  Died  near  Bagnols  in  1802. 

See  Qu£kard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Bourdigne,  de,  deh  booR/d£n/y&/,  (Charles,)  a 
French  poet,  born  at  Angers  ; died  in  153 1. 

Bourdin,  booR'diN',  (Gilles,)  a French  scholar,  born 
in  Paris  in  1515,  published  esteemed  commentaries  on 
several  of  the  classics.  Died  in  1570. 

Bourdin,  (Jacques,)  a French  statesman  under  Henry 
II.,  Francis  II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  became  secretary  of 
finance  in  1549.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  Died  in  1567. 

Bourdin,  (Maurice,)  a French  prelate,  born  in  Li- 
mousin, became  Archbishop  of  Braga,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  pope  by  the  German  emperor  Henry  V., 
in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II.  He  was  soon  after  deposed, 
and  died  in  prison  in  1122. 

Sec  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Bourdois  de  la  Motile,  booR'dw.i'  deh  If  mot, 
(Edme  Joachim,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Joigny  in 
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1754.  He  was  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  Died  about  1830. 

Bourdoise,  booR'dwiz',  (Adrien,)  a French  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Chartres  in  1584 ; died  in  1655. 

See  Dkscourvbaux,  “Viede  M.  Bourdoise,”  1714;  Bouchard, 
“Viede  M.  Bourdoise,”  1784. 

Bourdon,  booR'd&N',  (Aim£,)  a French  physician, 
born  at  Cambray  in  1638.  He  published  an  “ Anatomi- 
cal Description  of  the  Human  Body,”  and  “New  Ana- 
tomical Tables.”  Died  in  1706. 

Bourdon,  (Isidore,)  an  eminent  French  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Merry,  in  Orne,  in  1 796.  He  practised 
in  Paris,  and  published  numerous  and  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  “Principles  of  Medical  Physiology,” 
(2  vols.,  1828,)  “Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology, 
or  History  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life  in  all  Beings  which 
are  endowed  with  it,”  (1830,)  and  “Illustrious  Physi- 
cians and  Naturalists  of  Modern  Times,”  (1844.)  He  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  his  time. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Bourdon,  (Pierre  Louis  Marie,)  a French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Alenjon  in  1799,  published  “Elements 
of  Algebra,”  (1843,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1854. 

Bourdon,  (S^bastien,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  painters,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1616.  At  an 
early  age  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Claude  Lorrain,  whose  pictures  he  copied  with 
admirable  exactness.  He  became  in  1648  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  in  Paris.  In  1652  he  visited  Sweden, 
where  Queen  Christina  appointed  him  her  first  painter. 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  his  “ Crucifixion  of  Saint 
Peter,”  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  “ Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery.” Bourdon  excelled  in  historical  painting,  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  grotesque  subjects,  and  worked  with  won- 
derful rapidity  and  facility.  His  engravings  and  designs 
are  also  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  Paris  in  1671. 

See  R.  Dumesnil,  “ Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais;”  J.  Poite- 
vin,  “ Notice  historique  sur  S.  Bourdon,”  1812;  F^libien,  “Entre- 
tien  sur  les  Peintres.” 

Bourdon  de  la  Crosniere,  booR'diN'  deh  It  Icro'- 
ne-aiR',  (Leonard  Jean  Joseph,)  a French  Jacobin,  and 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  born  at  Longne- 
au-Perche  in  1758.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  for  other  violent  measures  of  his  party.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Robespierre,  he  joined  Barras  as  leader 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  seized  the  person  of  his 
former  chief  and  others  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  He  was 
afterwards  a member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Plundred, 
where  he  was  publicly  denounced  as  an  assassin.  He 
wrote  a “Memoir  on  National  Education,”  and  other 
works.  Died  about  1816. 

See  Le  Bas,  “ Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  de  la  France.” 

Bourdon  de  l’Oise,  booR'ddN'  deh  lwiz,  (Franqois 
Louis,)  a French  revolutionist,  born  near  Compiegne, 
was  a member  of  the  National  Convention.  He  advo- 
cated the  most  violent  measures  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
joined  with  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  subsequently  opposed  the  republican  party.  He  was 
transported  by  the  Directory  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died 
in  1797. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoirede  la  Revolution  Frangaise.” 

Bourdon  de  Sigrais,  booR'd6N' deh  se'gR<Y,  (Claude 
Guillaume,)  a French  writer,  born  near  Lotis-le-Saul- 
nier  in  1715,  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. He  published,  among  other  works,  a “ History 
of  Rats,”  and  translated  into  French  the  “ Military  In- 
stitutes” of  Vegetius.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  LitUraire.” 

Bourdon  de  Vatry,  booR'dix'  deh  vf'tRe',  (Marc 
Antoine,)  Baron,  a French  administrator,  born  at 
Saint-Maur  in  1761.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine,  for 
a short  time,  about  1800,  after  which  he  was  prefect  of 
Havre,  Vaucluse,  and  Maine-et-Loire.  Died  in  1828. 

Bourdonnaie.  See  La  Bourdonnaie. 

Bourdonnais.  See  La  Bourdonnais. 

Bourdot  de  Richebourg,  booR'do'  d?h  rfcsh'booR', 
(Charles  Antoine,)  a French  jurist,  born  in  Paris  in 
1685,  edited  a collection  of  the  common  laws  of  France. 
Died  in  1735. 
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Bour6,  (Paul  Joseph,)  a Belgian  statuary,  born  in 
1823  ; died  in  1848. 

See  Soust  de  Borkeheei-dt,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  P.  Boui£," 
>*49- 

Bourette,lyjo/r?-t/,  (Charlotte,)  a French  authoress, 
born  in  1714,  published  a collection  of  works  in  prose 
and  verse.  She  kept  in  Paris  a cafl  which  was  a resort 
of  literary  men.  Died  in  1784. 

Bourg,  du,dii  booR,  (Anne,)  a French  magistrate  and 
Calvinist,  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1521.  Being 
falsely  accused  of  the  assassination  of  Minard,  one  of  the 
Catholic  judges,  he  was  executed  in  1559. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Frangais  Henri  Don iol,  “ Notice 
historique  sur  A.  du  Bourg,”  1846;  Hoffmann  von  Westsoffen, 
“ Le  Martyr  £vang£lique,  A.  du  Bourg,”  1841. 

Bourgade,  ltooR'gid',  (Francis,)  a French  mission- 
ary, born  at  Ganjou  in  1806,  laboured  in  Algeria,  and  pub- 
lished “ Evenings  at  Carthage,”  (“  Soirees  de  Carthage.”) 

Bourgeat,  booR'zhi',  (Louis  Alexandre  Mai 
rite,)  a French  litterateur,  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1787; 
died  in  1814. 

Bourgelat,  booRzh'li',  (Claude,)  the  founder  of 
veterinary  schools  in  France,  born  at  Lyons  in  1712.  He 
wrote  numerous  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine,  and  in 
1772  established  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons. 
Died  in  1799. 

See  Grognier,  “ Notice  sur  C.  Bourgelat,”  1805. 

Bourgeois,  booR'zhwi',  (Anicet,)  a French  drama- 
tist, born  in  Paris  in  1806,  produced  a large  number  of 
successful  melodramas,  vaudevilles,  and  farces. 

Bourgeois,  (Dominique  Franqois,)  an  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  bom  in  1698;  died  in  1781. 

Bourgeois,  bur-joiss',  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English 
painter,  of  Swiss  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1756.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1791,  painter  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  in  1792  became  a member  of  the  London  Royal 
Academy.  He  died  in  1811,  leaving  his  choice  collec- 
tion of  more  than  three  hundred  pictures  to  Dulwich 
College,  together  with  a large  sum  of  money  for  building 
a gallery. 

See  Nagler,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Bourgeois,  (N.,)  a French  historian,  born  at  La  Ro- 
chelle in  1710;  died  in  1776. 

Bourges,  de,  deh  booRzh,  (Cl£mence,)  a French 
lady,  born  at  Lyons,  enjoyed  a high  reputation  among  her 
contemporaries  as  a poetess  and  musician.  Died  in  1562. 

Bourgo  or  Bourgh.  See  Burgho. 

Bourgogne,  de,  Dues.  See  Burgundy,  Dukes  of. 

Bourgogne,  de,  Dukes.  See  Philip  the  Good; 
Charles  the  Bold. 

Bourgoing,  booR'gwiN',  (Franqois,)  a French  theo- 
logian and  religious  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  15S5,  became 
confessor  to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  superior-gen- 
eral of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  (Oratoire.)  Died  in  1662. 

See  Bossuet,  “Oraison  funibre  du  P.  Bourgoing.” 

Bourgoing,  de,  deh  booR'gwis',  (Charles  Paul 
Amable,)  Baron,  a diplomatist  and  statesman,  son  of 
Jean  Francois,  noticed  below,  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1791. 
He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  to  Saxony 
in  1832,  and  was  made  a senator  in  1S53. 

Bourgoing,  de,  (Jean  Franqois.)  Baron,  a French 
diplomatist  and  writer,  born  at  Nevers  in  174S.  He  was 
appointed  in  1777  secretary  of  the  embassy  to  Spain, 
where  he  resided  seven  years,  and  in  1791  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  His  “ Picture  of  Modern 
Spain”  (1803)  has  been  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  He  also  wrote  “ Historical  and  Philosophical 
Memoirs  on  Pius  VI.  and  his  Pontificate,”  ( 1 79S, ) and 
made  several  translations  from  the  German.  Died  in  1S1 1. 

Sec  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G<*n&-ale “London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  October,  1S04  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1804. 

Bourgoing  de  Villefore.  See  Villefore. 

Bourguet,  booR'gV,  (Louis,)  a French  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Nimes  in  1678,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Neufchatel.  He  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Petrifactions,”  (1762,)  “ Philosophical  let- 
ters on  the  Formation  of  Salts  and  Crystals,”  eta,  (1729,) 
and  other  works.  He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of 
Leibnitz.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  explanation 
of  the  Etruscan  alphabet  Died  in  1 742. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndntlc.” 
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BourgueviUe,  de,  deh  booRg'vi]',  (Charles,)  Sieur 
de  Bras,  (1) rA, ) a French  antiquary,  born  in  1504,  was 
patronized  by  Francis  I.  He  published  “Antiquities  of 
the  Province  of  Neustria,  now  Duchy  of  Normandy,” 
(15SS.)  Died  in  1593. 

Bourguignon,  (F.  M.)  See  Bourfgnon. 

Bourguignon,  (the  painter.)  See  Courtois. 

Bourignon,  boo'rin'yAN',  (Antoinette,)  a French 
visionary,  and  founder  of  a sect  called  by  her  name,  was 
bom  at  Lille  in  1616.  She  pretended  to  nave  revelations 
from  heaven,  in  which  she  was  commanded  to  restore  the 
true  church.  She  travelled  over  a considerable  part  of 
Europe,  making  many  converts,  and  while  at  Amsterdam 
renounced  Catholicism.  Her  works  amount  to  twenty- 
one  large  octavo  volumes.  Died  in  1680. 

See  “Vie  d’Antoinette  Bourignon,”  prefixed  to  her  works. 

Bourignon  or  Bourguignon,  booR'gin'ybN',  (Fran- 
cois Marie,)  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Saintes  in  1753, 
published  “Topographic  Researches  on  the  Gallic  and 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Saintonge  and  Angoumois.”  Died 
in  1796. 

Bourke,  burk,  (Sir  Richard,)  a general  in  the  British 
service,  born  at  Dublin  in  1777,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Died  in  1855. 

Bourlet  de  Vauxcelles.  See  Vauxcelles. 

Bourlie,  de  la,  deh  It  booR'le',  (Antoine  de  Guis- 
card — deh  gfes'ktR',)  Abb£,  a French  politician,  born  in 
1658.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Protestants  against  the  government,  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  obtained  a pension  from 
Queen  Anne.  Being  convicted  of  treason  before  the 
privy  council,  he  stabbed  the  chancellor,  Lord  Oxford, 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where,  it  is  said,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  (1711.) 

See  Baylb,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bourmont,  de,  deh  booR'miN',  (Louis  Auguste 
Victor,)  Comte  de  Ghaisne,  (gin,)  marshal  of  France, 
born  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  in  1773.  He 
was  a royalist  during  the  Revolution,  and  fought  against 
the  republic  in  the  Vendean  war  from  1794  to  1799. 
Having  refused  to  serve  under  the  First  Consul  as  a gen- 
eral, he  was  imprisoned  about  the  end  of  1800.  He  made 
his  escape  in  1804,  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Napoleon  in  1809  or  1810,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1814.  On  the  fall  of  the  emperor 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII.,  after  whose 
flight  he  again  went  over  to  Bonaparte.  Unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  the  Acte  Additionnel,  (by  which  the  Bour- 
bons were  proscribed,)  he  offered  his  resignation  to  Na- 
poleon, and,  after  the  second  restoration,  was  appointed 
in  1823  to  a command  in  Spain.  He  became  minister  of 
war  in  1829,  and  in  1830  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  He 
was  created  a marshal  the  same  year.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  he  was  superseded  by  General  Clausel,  and, 
after  an  exile  of  several  years,  died  in  France  in  1846. 

See  De  Lansac,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  le  Comte  de  Bour- 
mont,” 1847;  Merson,  “Notice  biographique  sur  le  Marti  dial  de 
Bourmont,  1847;  Alison,  “History  of  Europe." 

Bourn,  boom,  (Samuel,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  Birmingham  in  1713  ; died  in  1796. 

See  R.  Flexman,  “ Life  of  S.  Bourne,”  1799;  J.  Toulmin,  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  S.  Bourne,”  1809. 

Bourne,  boom,  (Hugh,)  founder  of  the  sect  of  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1772.  This 
connection,  first  established  in  1810,  numbered  in  1853 
108,926  members.  Mr.  Bourne  successively  visited  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favour.  Died  in  1852. 

Bourne,  (Vincent,)  a distinguished  English  scholar 
and  writer,  born  about  1698,  wrote  Latin  poems  which 
rank  among  the  most  elegant  of  modern  times.  Several 
of  them  were  translated  into  English  by  Cowper.  He 
was  an  usher  of  Westminster  School.  Died  in  1747. 

Bourne,  (William  Sturges,)  an  English  statesman, 
born  at  Winchester  in  1769.  Pie  became  a lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1807,  privy  councillor  in  1814,  and  secretary 
of  state  for  home  affairs  under  Canning  in  1827.  Died 
in  1845. 


Bournon,  de,  deh  booR'nbN',  (Jacques  Louis,) 
Comte,  a French  mineralogist,  born  at  Metz  in  1751, 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  He  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII. 
director  of  his  mineral  cabinet.  He  died  in  1825,  leaving 
a “Treatise  on  Carbonate  of  Lime,”  and  other  works. 

Bournonville,  booR'niN'vil',  (Anton  August,)  a 
Danish  composer  of  ballets,  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1805. 

Bournouf.  See  Burnouf. 

Bouron.  See  Borron. 

Bourquelot,  booRk'lo',  (Louis  Flh.ix,)  a French 
antiquary  and  litterateur,  born  at  Provins  in  1815.  He 
succeeded  Louandre  in  the  editorship  of  the  “ Litterature 
Franjaise  contemporaine,”  a continuation  of  a work 
commenced  by  Querard. 

Bourrienne,  de,dehboo,re-8n',(FAUVELET,)  a French 
diplomatist  and  biographer,  born  at  Sens  in  July,  1769. 
He  was  a fellow-student  and  friend  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
school  of  Brienne.  On  leaving  school  they  made  mutual 
promises  of  eternal  friendship.  He  and  Bonaparte  again 
met  at  Paris  in  1792,  and  renewed  their  intimate  rela- 
tions. In  1 796  he  became  confidential  secretary  to  his 
friend,  then  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  whom 
he  followed  to  Egypt.  He  was  dismissed  from  that  office 
in  1802,  and  was  appointed  minister  or  charge-d’affaires  to 
Hamburg  in  1804  or  1805.  Having  been  accused  of  pecu- 
lation, he  was  recalled  in  1810.  He  deserted  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
He  published  “Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,”  (10  vols.,  1 829- 
31,)  which  produced  a great  sensation  and  was  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  This  work  is  considered  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon  ; although  it  is  not  entirely  reliable.  Died 
at  Caen  in  1834. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gflnerale.  ” 

Bourrit,  boo're',  (Marc  Theodore,)  a Swiss  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Geneva  about  1739,  wrote  a “ Description 
of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,”  (1774,)  “Description  of  the 
Pennine  and  Rhetian  Alps,”  (1781,)  and  other  works. 
He  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Saussure  in 
1787.  Died  near  Geneva  in  1815. 

See  “ Notice  biographique  sur  M.  T.  Bourrit,”  1836. 

Bourru,  boo'rii',  (Edme  Claude,)  a French  physi- 
cian and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1737;  died  in  1823. 

Boursault,  booR'so',  (Edme,)  a French  dramatist, 
born  at  Mucit-l’Eveque,  in  Burgundy,  in  1638,  published 
the  comedies  of  “ Le  Mercure  galant,”  “ Aisop  in  Town,” 
and  “Assop  at  Court.”  Died  in  1701. 

See  N iCfikON’,  “ Memoires,5 

Boursier,  booR'se-i',  (Laurent  Franqois,)  a French 
theological  writer,  born  at  Ecouen  in  1679,  wrote  a work 
called  “Action  de  Dieu  surles  Creatures.”  Died  in  1749. 

Bourvalais,  de,  deh  booR'vf'li',  (Paul  Poisson,)  a 
wealthy  French  financier  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Died  in  1719. 

Bousbecq.  See  Busbecq. 

Bourzeis,  de,  deh  booR'zi'tss',  (Amable,)  a French 
litterateur  and  theologian,  born  near  Riom  in  1606;  died 
in  1672. 

Bousmard,  de,  deh  boo'mfR',  (Henri  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,) a military  engineer  in  the  Prussian  service,  born 
at  Saint-Mihiel  m 1749,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Dant- 
zic  in  1807.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Fortification,”  (4 
vols.,  1803.) 

Bousseau,  boo'so',  (Jacques,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  in  1681,  was  a pupil  of  Coustou,  and  became  first 
sculptor  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Died  in  1740. 

Boussingault,  boo'siN'go',  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph 
Dieudonn£,)  a French  chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1802, 
served  in  his  youth  on  the  staff  of  Bolivar  in  South  Amer- 
ica. In  conjunction  with  Dumas,  he  determined  the  pro- 
portions of  the  gases  which  constitute  air.  He  made 
contributions  to  meteorology,  and  published  a “Treatise 
on  Rural  Economy,”  (2  vols.,  1844,)  and  other  works. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 

Bousyry,  (Cherif-Eddin.)  See  Booseeree. 

Boutard,  boo'ttiU,  (Franqois,)  a French  litterateur 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Troyes  in  1664;  died  in  1729. 

Boutaric,  de,  deh  boo'tit'rik',  (Franqois,)  a French 
jurist  and  writer,  born  at  Figeac  in  1672  ; died  in  1733. 
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Boutauld,  boo'to',  (Michel,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
theological  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1607  ; died  in  1688. 

Boutelle,  boo'til',  (Timothy,)  a distinguished  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  born  at  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  in  1 777> 
practised  at  Waterville,  Maine.  Died  in  1855. 

Bouteroue,  boot'roo',  (Claude,)  a French  antiquary, 
born  in  Paris  ; died  about  1680. 

Bouterwek,  boo't?r-<v2k',  (Friedrich,)  a German 
philosopher  and  critic  of  high  reputation,  born  near 
Goslar,  in  Hanover,  in  1766.  He  published  in  1791  a 
popular  romance  entitled  “ Count  Donamar.”  In  1802  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  His  “ His- 
tory of  Modern  Poetry  and  Eloquence”  (12  vols.,  1801- 
19)  is  ranked  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind,  and 
portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  French,  English, 
and  Spanish.  He  also  wrote  a treatise  “ On  /Esthetics,” 
(1806,)  and  a “Manual  of  Philosophical  Science,”  (1813.) 
Died  at  Gottingen  in  1828. 

See  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  “Memoria  T.  Boutenvekii,”  4to,  1832; 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Genenile. " 

Bouteville,  de,  deh  boot'vil',  (Francois  de  Mont- 
morency— deh  mAN'mo'riN'se',)  Seigneur,  a noted 
French  duellist  and  soldier,  born  in  1600,  fought  with 
distinction  against  the  Protestants  in  the  wars  of  the 
League.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  one  of  his 
duels,  and  executed  in  1627.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Luxembourg. 

Bouthilier,  le,  (Armand  Jean.)  See  Ranc£. 

Boutillier,  boo'te'ye-4',  (Maximilien  Jean,)  a 
French  dramatist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 745  J died  in 
1811. 

Boutrays,  boo'tRi',  or  Boutterai8,bootT<y,( Raoul,) 
[Lat.  Rodol'phus  Bothe'rius,]  a French  writer  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Chateaudun  about  1552  ; died  in  1630. 

Boutwell,  bowt'wel,  (George  S.,)  an  American 
statesman,  was  born  in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
in  1818.  He  studied  law,  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1850,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  Having 
joined  the  Republican  party,  he  represented  the  seventh 
district  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  in  1863-69.  In 
February,  1868,  he  advocated,  in  an  able  speech,  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  articles  of  im- 
peachment He  was  one  of  the  seven  managers  who 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Johnson  in  April.  In 
March,  1869,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  U.S. 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Bouvard,  boo'viR',  (Charles,)  a French  physician, 
born  near  Vendome  in  1572,  became  professor  in  the 
College  of  France  in  1625,  and  first  physician  to  Louis 
XIII.  in  1628.  Died  in  1658. 

Bouvart  or  Bouvard,  boo'viR',  (Alexis,)  a French 
astronomer,  born  in  Faucigny,  near  Mont  Blanc,  in  1767. 
He  became  an  assistant  in  the  Observatory  of  Paris  in 
1795,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the  Institute.  He 
worked  with  Laplace,  who  confided  to  him  all  the  re- 
searches of  detail  and  calculations  of  his  “ Mecanique 
Celeste.”  He  rendered  important  services  to  practical 
astronomy  by  his  tables  of  the  planet  Uranus,  (the  per- 
turbations of  which  were  first  noticed  by  him,)  as  sug- 
gesting the  existence  of  a planet  then  undiscovered. 
Died  in  1843. 

See  Alfred  Gautier,  “Notice  sur  A.  Bouvard,”  1844. 

Bouvart,  (Michel  Philippe,)  a French  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Chartres  in  1717,  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  in  his  time,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  France.  Died  in  1787. 

Bouvenot,  boov'no',  (Louis  Pierre,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Arbois  in  1756  ; died  at  Sens  in  1830. 

Bouverie,  boo'veh-re',  (Edward  Pleydeli.,)  an 
English  politician,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  born 
in  1818.  He  became  paymaster-general,  and  president 
of  the  poor-law  board,  in  1855.  He  is  a member  of  the 
privy  council. 

Bouvet,  boo'vi',  (Joachim,)  a French  missionary  to 
China,  born  at  Mans  about  1662.  He  died  in  1732, 
leaving  several  works  on  China. 

Bouvet  de  Crease,  boo'vi'  deh  kR&'sk',  (Auguste 
Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  writer  of  history  and  educa- 
tional works,  born  at  Provins  in  1772;  died  in  1839. 


Bouvier,  boo've-A',  (Andk£  Marie  Joseph,)  a 
French  physician,  was  born  at  Dole  in  1746.  He  prac- 
tised in  Paris,  and  was  employed  by  the  mother  of  Na- 
poleon I.  Died  in  1827. 

Bouvier,  boo-veer',  [Fr.  pron.  boo've-i',]  (John,)  a 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  born  at  Codog nariT  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  1787.  He  emigrated  to  America  about 
1802,  and  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1838  he  became  a judge  of  the  court  v{  crimi- 
nal sessions.  He  published  a “ Law  Dictionary,”  (2  vols., 
1839,)  which  enjoys  a high  reputation,  and  a valuable 
work,  entitled  “ Institutes  of  American  Law,”  (4  vols., 
1851,)  which  has  received  the  commendation  of  several 
eminent  jurists.  Died  in  1851. 

Bouys,  boo'e',  (Andr£,)  a French  portrait-painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Hyeres,  in  Var,  in  1657  ; died  in 
Paris  in  1740. 

Bovadilla.  See  Bobadilla. 

Boverio,  bo-va're-o,  [Lat  Bove'rius,]  (Zaccaria,)  an 
Italian  theologian,  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1568 ; died  in  1638. 

Boves,  bo'vSs,  (Jos£  Tomas,)  a Spanish  royalist  sol- 
dier, notorious  for  ferocity,  born  in  Castile.  He  fought 
in  South  America,  and  defeated  Bolivar  at  San  Mateo  in 
February',  1814.  He  was  killed  in  battle  the  same  year. 

Bovet,  de,  (Francois,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  bora 
1745,  became  Archoishop  of  Toulouse  1817,  died  1838. 

Bovill,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  lawyer,  for  some 
years  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Born  in 
1814,  died  in  1873. 

Bovillus.  See  Bouelles. 

Bow'dfn,  (John,)  a clergyman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  born  in  Ireland  in  1751,  emigrated  to  America 
in  1770.  He  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1805.  Died  in  1817. 

Bowdich,  bow'ditch,  (Thomas  Edward,)  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  and  savant,  born  at  Bristol  in  1790.  About 
1816  he  accompanied  a mission  to  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
and  published,  after  his  return,  “A  Mission  to  Ashan- 
tee,” (1819,)  which  was  received  with  great  favour.  In 
1822  he  again  set  out  for  Africa,  but  on  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia  died  of  a fever,  January,  1824. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  “ Essay  on  the  Geogra- 
phy of  North-Western  Africa,”  and  an  “Essay  on  the 
Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts  common  to  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  etc.” 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March  and  November,  1S20. 

Bbw'ditch,  (Nathaniel,)  an  eminent  American  ma- 
thematician, bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  March, 
1 773.  He  was  the  son  of  a cooper,  who  was  not  able  to 
give  him  a liberal  education.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  a ship-chandler,  and  passed  about  nine  years  at 
sea,  as  an  inferior  officer  of  a merchant-vessel,  after  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  learned  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages.  About  1802  he  published  a 
work  called  “ The  Practical  Navigator,”  which  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  president  of  an  insurance  company 
from  1804  to  1823,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter 
year.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Har- 
vard College,  which  he  declined.  His  reputation  is 
founded  chiefly  on  a translation  of  the  “Mecanique  Ce- 
leste” of  Laplace,  with  a copious  commentary,  published 
in  4 vols.  4to,  (1829-38.)  Referring  to  this  subject,  the 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  of  July,  1S32,  remarks, 
“The  idea  of  undertaking  a translation  of  the  whole 
‘ Mecanique  Celeste,’  accompanied  throughout  with  a 
copious  running  commentary,  is  one  which  savours  at 
first  sight  of  the  gigantesque.  . . . The  first  volume 
only  has  as  yet  reached  us ; and  when  we  consider  the 
great  difficulty  of  printing  works  of  this  nature,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heavy  and  probably  unremunerated  ex- 
pense, we  are  not  surprised  at  the  delay  of  the  second. 
Meanwhile,  the  part  actually  completed  (which  contains 
the  first  two  books  of  Laplace’s  work)  is,  with  few  and 
slight  exceptions,  just  what  we  could  have  wished  to  see, 
— an  exact  and  careful  translation  into  very  good  Eng- 
lish, exceedingly  well  printed,  and  accompanied  with 
notes  appended  to  each  page,  which  leave  no  step  in  the 
text  of  moment  unsupplied,  and  hardly  any  material  diffi- 
culty, either  of  conception  or  reasoning,  unelucidated. 
To  the  student  of  ‘Celestial  Mechanism,’ such  a work 
must  be  invaluable.”  Bowditch  was  actuary  of  the  Mas- 
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gacliusetts  Life  Insurance  Company  from  1823  until  his 
death.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  married  in  early  life,  and  had  several  children. 
Hied  in  Boston  in  March,  1838. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  N.  Bowditch,”  by  his  son  N.  J.  Bowditch,  1839  > 
notice  of  Bowditch  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Science,”  vol.  xxxv. 

BiSwd'lfr,  (Hannah,)  sister  of  Thomas,  noticed  be- 
low, published  “ Poems  and  Essays,”  and  “ Sermons  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity.”  Died  in  1830. 
Her  sister  Jane  was  also  distinguished  as  a writer. 

Bowdler,  (John,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
London  in  1783,  published  “Select  Pieces  in  Verse  and 
Prose,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Memoir  of  John  Bowdler  and  Thomas  Bowdler;”  “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  April,  1819;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  August,  1817. 

Bowdler,  (Thomas,)  an  English  physician,  born  near 
Bath  in  1754,  wrote  “ Letters  from  Holland,”  and  edited 
“The  Family  Shakspeare.”  Died  in  1825. 

Bowdoin,  bo'd’n,  (James,)  a patriotic  American 
governor,  born  in  Boston  in  1727,  was  descended  from 
a Huguenot  refugee.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1745,  and  inherited  an  ample  fortune.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  be- 
fore which  he  had  served  many  years  in  the  council 
and  general  court.  In  1778  he  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  in  1785,  and  again 
in  1786.  Among  the  events  of  his  administration  was 
Shays ’s  rebellion,  which  he  suppressed  with  vigour.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston.  Died  in  1790. 

Bowen,  (Sir  Charles  Synge  Christopher,)  an 
English  lawyer,  born  in  1835.  Alter  a distinguished 
caieer  at  Oxford  he  was  calxeu  to  the  bar  in  1861.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
division,  and  in  1882  a lord  justice  of  appeal. 

Bow'en,  (Francis,)  an  American  scholar  and  author, 
born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1811,  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Harvard  University  in  1833.  He 
edited  the  “North  American  Review”  from  1843  until 
1854,  and  published,  in  1849,  “Lowell  Lectures  on  the 
Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science  to 
the  Evidences  of  Religion.”  In  1853  he  became  Alford 
professor  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil 
polity  in  Harvard  University.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  Sparks’s  “American  Biography”  and  to  the 
“ Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biography.”  Among  his  works 
is  “ Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the 
Condition  of  the  American  People,”  (1856,)  favourably 
noticed  in  the  “ North  American  Review”  for  April,  1856. 

Bowen,  (Sir  George  Ferguson,)  an  English 
statesman  and  writer.  He  has  been  goveinor  of 
Queensland,  New  Zeab.nd,  Victoria  and  Mauritius. 

Bowen,  (John  S.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Georgia  about  1831,  g adnated  at  West  Point  in  1853. 
He  became  a major-gene  al  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  commanded  the  army  which  General  Grant  defeated 
at  Port  Gib-on  in  May,  1863.  He  died  at  Raymond, 
Mississippi,  in  July  or  August  of  that  year. 

Bowen,  (William  C.,)  an  American  physician,  born 
probably  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1785.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  London,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Brown  University  in  1812.  His 
experiments  on  the  bleaching-properties  of  chlorine  pro- 
duced a disease  or  injury  of  which  he  died  in  1815. 

BSw'^r,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Dundee  about  1686,  originally  a Catholic,  professed 
Protestantism  for  a time,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Catholicism.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Historia 
Literaria”  and  the  “Universal  History,”  and  wrote  a 
“History  of  the  Popes.”  Died  in  1766. 

Sc<  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

B6w'er-bank,  (John  Scott,)  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  about  1797,  published  a “History  of  the 
Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Clay.” 

Bowie,  bol,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  “ Archaeologia”  and  the  “ Biographical 
History  of  England,”  and  defended  Milton  against  the 
attacks  of  Lauder.  Died  in  1 788. 

Bowles,  (Caroline.)  See  Southey. 


Bowles,  bolz,  (William,)  a distinguished  naturalist, 
born  in  Ireland,  resided  in  Spain,  where  he  published, 
in  1775,  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  and 
the  Physical  Geography  of  Spain,”  (in  Spanish.)  It  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 

Bowles,  (William  A.,)  was  born  in  Maryland.  Dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  he  instigated  the  Indians 
to  commit  atrocities  against  the  whites.  Fie  afterwards 
incited  the  savages  against  the  Spaniards,  who  took  him 
prisoner.  He  died  in  prison,  at  Havana,  in  1805. 

Bowles,  (William  Lisle,)  an  eminent  English  poet, 
born  at  King’s  Sutton,  on  the  border  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  September,  1762.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  chose  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. After  he  had  been  disappointed  in  love  by  the 
death  of  a lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  composed, 
in  1789,  “Fourteen  Sonnets,”  which  were  remarkable 
for  grace  of  expression  and  an  air  of  melancholy  tender- 
ness. He  became  rector  of  Dumbleton  in  1797,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wake,  and  obtained  the  valu- 
able living  of  Bremhill,  Wiltshire,  in  1805.  He  published 
in  1804  “The  Spirit  of  Discovery,”  which  is  his  longest 
poem.  Among  his  numerous  other  poems  are  “The 
Grave  of  Howard,”  (1790,)  “The  Missionary  of  the 
Andes,”  (1822,)  and  “Saint  John  in  Patmos,”  (1832.) 
In  1828  be  became  a canon  of  Salisbury  Catbedral. 
He  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  (1807,)  and  made  some 
criticisms  on  that  author  which  provoked  a long  contro- 
versy between  himself  and  the  two  poets  Byron  and 
Campbell.  He  published  in  1825  his  “Final  Appeal 
to  the  Literary  Public  relative  to  Pope.”  Died  in  1850. 

The  poems  of  Bowles  were  admired  by  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  the  last  of  whom  wrote  to 
a friend,  “My  poetical  taste  was  much  meliorated  by 
Bowles.”  “The  Sonnets  of  Bowles,”  says  Hallam,  “may 
be  reckoned  among  the  first-fruits  of  a new  era  in  poetry. 
They  came  in  an  age  when  a commonplace  facility  in 
rhyming,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  almost  nonsensical 
affectation  in  a new  school,  on  the  other,  had  lowered 
the  standard  so  much  that  critical  judges  spoke  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  as  of  something  nearly  extinct.”  (“Address 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.”) 

See  a “Life  of  Bowles,”  by  a relative  and  Alahic  Watts;  “Men 
I have  known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  London,  1866;  “London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and  December,  1818,  and  May  and  July, 
1820. 

Bow'man,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  at  Nantwich  about  1816.  He  became  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London. 
He  published  “ Lectures  on  Operations  on  the  Eye,” 
and  other  works. 

BSw'ring,  (Sir  John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  statesman 
and  linguist,  noted  for  his  attainments  in  the  Sclavonic 
languages,  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1792.  He  published 
“Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets,”  (1821,)  “Ancient 
Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain,”  “ Poetry  of  the  Mag- 
yars,” “Servian  Popular  Poetry,”  (1829,)  and  “Ches- 
kian  Anthology,”  (1832.)  He  had  become  in  1825  editor 
of  the  “Westminster  Review,”  for  which  he  wrote  nu- 
merous articles  on  political  economy  and  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1835,  re- 
elected in  1841,  continuing  in  office  till  1849,  when  he 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  FIong-Kong  and  su- 
perintendent of  trade  in  China.  He  was  knighted  in 
1854,  and  made  governor  of  Hong-Kong.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  1838-39  “The  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,” 
who  was  his  mtimate  friend  and  had  appointed  him  his 
executor.  He  returned  irom  China  in  1838.  Died  1872. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  183: ; “ Dictionnaire  d’fico- 
nornie  politique.” 

Bow'y^r,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in 
Berkshire  in  1811,  published  a “Treatise  on  Modern 
Civil  Law,”  and  other  works.  He  became  in  1852  a 
member  of  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  him-e  1 
as  a zealous  defender  of  the  policy  of  the  Rom  m 
Catholic  powers.  He  died  in  1883. 

Bowyer,  (William,)  a celebrated  English  printer 
and  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1699.  Among  the 
numerous  and  excellent  works  which  issued  from  his 
press  we  may  name  his  “Novum  Testamentum  Grte- 
cum,”  the  “ Greek  Lexicon”  of  Schrevelius,  the  “ Works 
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of  Selden,”  (“  Seldeni  Opera  Omnia,")  Pocock’s  “ De- 
scription of  the  East,”  Vertot’s  “ Knights  of  Malta,”  and 
“The  Coptic  Pentateuch.”  These  editions  are  not  only 
of  great  typographic  beauty  and  accuracy,  but  are  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes,  prefaces,  and  indexes.  He 
also  wrote  “ Remarks  on  Greek  and  Roman  Money,” 
a treatise  “ On  the  Origin  of  Printing,”  and  “ Critical 
Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testament,” 
a work  of  the  highest  reputation,  which  was  translated 
into  German  by  Schulz.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  benevo- 
lence and  integrity  of  his  character,  and  numbered  among 
his  friends  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his 
time.  Died  in  1777. 

See  “ Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer, 
by  John  Nichols,  1778. 

Box'er,  (Edward,)  an  English  admiral,  born  at  Dover 
in  1784,  served  against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of 
1801  and  1809,  and  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
war.  Died  near  Balaklava  in  1855. 

Boxhorn,  boks'hoRn, (Marcus  Zuerius— zii-a're-us,) 
an  eminent  Dutch  critic  and  historian,  born  at  Berg-op- 
Zoom  in  1612.  He  succeeded  Heinsius  as  professor  of 
history  and  politics  at  Leyden.  He  wrote  a large  num- 
ber of  Latin  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  among  which  are 
“Quaestiones  Romanas,”  (1637,)  “ Chronicle  of  Zealand,” 
(1643,)  and  a “ Universal  History,”  (1675.)  Died  in  1653. 

See  Nice  RON,  “ Memoires;”  L.  Barl/eus,  “Oratio  funebris  in 
Excessum  M.  Z.  Boxhomii,”  1653. 

Boyardo.  See  Boiardo. 

Boyce.  See  Boece. 

Boyce,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  composer, 
born  in  London  in  1710.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Greene, 
and  in  1758  became  organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Among  his  best  works  are  his  grand  anthem,  “ Lord, 
Thou  hast  been  our  Refuge,”  a “ Te  Deum,”  six  anthems, 
and  a Jubilate  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  “Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,”  and  “ Solomon,”  a serenata.  He  also  published 
a work  entitled  “ The  Cathedral  Music  of  the  English 
Masters  of  the  Last  Two  Centuries,”  (3  vols.  fob,  1760.) 
Died  in  1779. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Boyd,  (Andrew  K.  H.,)  a popular  Scottish  writer 
and  divine,  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1825.  He  published  in 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  a number  of  essays,  which  appeared 
in  i860  under  the  title  of  “Recreations  of  a Countij 
Parson.”  He  has  also  been  a contributor  to  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Boyd,  (Henry,)  an  Irish  litterateur,  published  “ Dra- 
matic and  Lyric  Poems,”  and  translated  Dante’s  “Divine 
Comedy”  into  English  verse.  Died  in  1832. 

Boyd,  (Hugh  Macauley,)  a jurist  and  political  wri- 
ter, born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1746.  In 
1781  he  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to  Madras,  where 
he  died  about  1792.  The  “Letters  of  Junius”  were  for 
a time  attributed  to  him. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Boyd,  (Hugh  Stuart,)  an  English  writer  and  Greek 
scholar.  He  translated  into  English  some  of  the  works 
cf  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Basil,  (1806,)  and 
wrote  several  treatises  on  theology.  Died  in  1848. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1814. 

Boyd,  (James,)  an  English  classical  scholar,  born 
about  1 795.  Fie  edited,  besides  other  works,  Adams’s 
“ Roman  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1856. 

Boyd,  (John  Parker,)  an  American  general,  born 
at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1768,  commanded  a 
small  corps  in  the  service  of  Holkar  and  other  East  In- 
dian princes.  He  served  as  a brigadier-general  in  the 
American  army  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Canada,  in  November,  1813. 
Died  in  1830. 

Boyd,  (Linn,)  from  1853  to  1855  Speaker  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  was  born  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  1800.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
aad,  with  the  exception  of  1837-38,  was  regularly  re- 
elected till  1855,  a period  of  twenty  years.  Died  in  1859. 

Boyd,  (Mark  Alexander,)  a Scottish  writer,  born 
at  Galloway  in  1562,  published  “ Epistolae  Heroidum,” 
and  other  esteemed  Latin  poems.  Died  in  1601. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Boyd,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  James  IIL 
He  afterwards  declared  himself  sole  regent,  and  pro- 
moted a marriage  between  his  son,  subsequently  Lord 
Arran,  and  the  sister  of  the  king.  Being  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  James  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Boyd 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1470. 

See  Uukton’s  “ History  of  Scotland,”  chap.  xxix. 

Boyd,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  divine,  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1578  ; died  in  1627. 

Boyd,  (William,)  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  a Scottish 
Jacobite,  born  in  1704.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cul- 
loden,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  in  1746. 

Boyd,  (Zachary,)  a Scottish  theologian,  lived  at 
Glasgow,  and  wrote  “Zion’s  Flowers,”  in  verse,  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1653. 

Boy' dell,  (John,)  an  English  engraver  and  amateur, 
born  in  Shropshire,  or,  as  some  writers  assert,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  1719.  Having  previously  published  a col- 
lection of  engravings,  among  which  were  upwards  of 
one  hundred  of  his  own  views  in  England  and  Wales,  he 
began  business  as  a print-seller,  by  which  he  acquired 
an  immense  fortune.  By  his  patronage  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish painters  and  engravers  he  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  art  in  his  native  country.  His  “ Shakspeare 
Gallery,”  consisting  of  illustrations  of  Shakspeare’s  dra- 
mas, by  the  most  eminent  English  painters,  whom  he 
employed,  is  a splendid  monument  of  his  munificence. 
The  engravings  from  these  pictures  were  published  under 
his  patronage  in  a superb  folio  volume,  (1803.)  Boydell 
had  been  elected  in  1 790  lord  mayor  of  London.  Died 
in  1804. 

See  Strutt,  “Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 

Boye,  bo'ySh,  (Caspar  Johannes,)  a distinguished 
poet  and  divine,  born  at  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  in 
1791,  wrote  several  poems  and  tragedies.  He  also 
translated  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romances,  and  several 
German  works. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Boyen,  bo'yen,  (Hermann,)  a Prussian  statesman 
and  general,  born  at  Kreuzburg  in  1771.  He  served 
against  the  French  in  the  campaigns  of  1810-12,  and 
became  minister  of  war  about  1814.  In  1847  he  was 
made  a field-marshal,  and  governor  of  the  House  of 
Invalids  at  Berlin.  Died  in  1848. 

Boyer,  bwl'yi',  (Abel,)  a French  lexicographer,  born 
at  Castres  in  1664,  published  a “ French  Dictionary”  and 
“Grammar,”  a “Dissertation  on  French  Prosody,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1729. 

Boyer,  (Alexis,)  a celebrated  French  surgeon,  bom 
in  Limousin  in  1757.  He  became  about  1S04  first  sur- 
geon of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a baron 
of  the  empire  and  conferred  on  him  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  was  appointed  in  1S23  consulting 
surgeon  to  Louis  XVIII.,  which  post  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
afterwards  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of  Charity,  in 
Paris,  and  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  published  a 
“Complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy,”  (4  vols.,  1799,)  and 
a “Treatise  on  Surgical  Maladies,”  (11  vols.,  1S14-26.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1833. 

See  a “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  CEuvres  de  Boyer,”  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  “Train!  dcs  Maladies  chirurgicales,”  7 vols.,  1844-53: 
Roux,  “Eloge  de  Boyer:”  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gdndrale.” 

Boyer,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Marquis  d’Aguillcs,  (di'giF 
or  dt'ge'ye,)  a French  painter  ana  engraver,  born  at  Aix 
about  1640;  died  in  1709. 

Boyer,  (Jean  Baptiste  Nicolas,)  a French  physi- 
cian, born  at  Marseilles  in  1693,  W3S  conspicuous  for 
his  skill  and  humanity  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  that  city  in  1720.  He  wrote  an  “Historic 
Account  of  the  Plague  of  Marseilles,”  and  several  treat- 
ises on  infectious  diseases.  Died  in  1 768. 

See  Qi  iSrarii,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Boyer,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  theologian,  bom 
in  Paris  in  167s,  became  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  1730, 
and  subsequently  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  father  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1 741  succeeded 
Cardinal  de  Polignac  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Died  in  1 755. 
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Boyer,  boi'?r,  [Fr.  pron.  bwi'yi',]  (Jean  Pierre,) 
President  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  born  at  Port-au- 
Prince  in  1776,  was  the  son  of  a white  creole  and  a free 
negress.  After  the  capture  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  in 
the  revolution  of  1802,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  the  mulatto  general  Alexander  Petion,  then  at  war 
with  Christophe,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision. On  the  death  of  Petion  he  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  the  republic  in  1818.  The  Haytians  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  he  was  deposed  in  1842 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Herard,  also  a mulatto.  Died  in  Paris  in  1850. 

See  Madion,  “Histoire  d’Halti,”  1847. 

Boyer,  (Pierre,)  a French  theological  writer,  born  at 
Arlanes  in  1677;  died  in  1755. 

Boyer,  (Pierre  Denis,)  a French  ecclesiastic  and 
controversialist,  born  at  Caissac  in  1766,  became  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  Paris.  Died  in  1842. 

Boyer-Fonfrede.  See  Fonfr4:de. 

Boyle,  (Charles,)  Earl  of  Or'rery,  a son  of  Roger, 
Earl  of  Orrery,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Robert  Boyle, 
was  born  at  Chelsea  in  1676.  While  a student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  an 
edition  of  the  “ Epistles  of  Phalaris,”  with  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  incivility  of  Bentley,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
king’s  library,  and  who  had  lent  to  Boyle  a manuscript 
of  the  Epistles,  with  a remark  that  they  were  spurious. . 
(See  Bentley,  Richard.)  In  1698  appeared  a witty  and 
personal  attack  on  Bentley,  entitled  an  “ Examination  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyle,”  which  was  written  mostly  by  Atterbury. 
Boyle  fought  as  major-general  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet 
in  1709.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  be- 
came a favourite  courtier  of  that  king.  Died  in  1731. 

See  Budgell,  “Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Family  of  the  Boyles,”  1732. 

Boyle,  (Henry,)  an  able  politician,  a son  of  Charles, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  a great-grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Cork.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1701 
to  1708,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  created  Lord  Carleton  in  1714,  and  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  He  was  a nephew  of  the  famous 
Robert  Boyle.  Died  in  1725. 

Boyle,  (Henry,)  a grandson  of  Roger,  Lord  Broghill, 
became  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1732. 
About  1756  he  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Shannon. 
Died  in  1764 

Boyle,  (Jeremiah  T.,)  an  American  general  and  law- 
yer, born  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  in  1818.  He  en- 
tered the  Union  army  in  1861,  and  commanded  a brigade 
at  Shiloh,  April,  1862. 

Boyle,  (John,)  son  of  Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of 
Orrery,  born  about  1 707.  As  a member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  published  “Imitations  of  Two  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace,”  and  “ Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Swift.”  Died  in  1762. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  called  “ the 
Great  Earl  of  Cork,”  was  bom  at  Canterbury  in  1566. 
He  settled  in  Ireland,  acquired  a large  estate,  and  held 
several  high  offices.  In  1620  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1641.  He  had  seven  sons.  Died  in 
1643  or  1644 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  second  Earl  of  Cork,  a son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1612.  He  was  a partisan  of  Charles  I. 
in  the  civil  war,  and  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. Died  in  January,  1698. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  fourth  Earl  of  Cork  and  third 
Earl  of  Burlington,  born  in  1695,  was  an  amateur  archi- 
tect, and  a friend  of  Pope.  Died  in  1753. 

Boyle,  (Robert,)  a celebrated  chemist  and  experi- 
mental philosopher,  born  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1626,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Richard, 
the  “great  Earl  of  Cork.”  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at 
Geneva,  which  he  left  in  1641,  and  afterwards  travelled 
in  Italy.  In  1644  he  returned  to  England,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  experiments.  He  resided  at  Oxford 
from  1654  to  1668.  He  improved  the  air-pump,  and  dis- 
covered the  law  of  the  air’s  elasticity, — namely,  that  its 


bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure.  By  his  “Skeptical 
Chymist”  (1661)  he  contributed  to  subvert  the  theories 
of  the  iatro-chymists.  He  taught  that  the  elements  of 
bodies  are  atoms  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  the  union 
of  which  gives  origin  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  ele- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in  1680,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honour. 

“No  one  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century  after 
Lord  Bacon,”  says  Hallam,  “raised  to  himself  so  high  a 
reputation  in  experimental  philosophy  as  Robert  Boyle. 
. . . His  ‘Disquisition  on  Final  Causes’  was  a well- 
timed  vindication  of  that  palmary  argument  against  the 
paradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  the  validity 
of  an  inference  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle 
takes  a more  philosophical  view  of  the  principle  of  final 
causes  than  had  been  found  in  many  theologians.”  (“In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

Boyle  learned  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  to 
qualify  himself  to  write  in  defence  of  revealed  religion, 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  a translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels into  the  Malay  language.  He  refused  a peerage, 
which  was  offered  to  him  repeatedly.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  Bacon’s  death,  as 
the  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  him ; and  he 
may  be  accounted  the  most  zealous  and  successful  dis- 
ciple of  Bacon  in  inductive  philosophy.  His  merits  were 
commemorated  by  Boerhaave  in  terms  like  these  : “ Mr. 
Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  succeeded 
to  the  genius  and  talents  of  Lord  Verulam.  We  owe  to 
him  the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  plants,  and 
fossils.”  He  was  distinguished  for  his  liberality  and 
active  benevolence. 

Among  his  works  are  a “ Free  Inquiry  into  the  Re- 
ceived Notion  of  Nature,”  “Excellency  of  Theology,”  a 
“ Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason,”  “ On  the  Great 
Veneration  that  Man’s  Intellect  owes  to  God,”  “Con- 
siderations on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  and 
“ Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,”  (1666.)  An  edition  of  his 
complete  works  (with  a Life  of  the  author  prefixed)  was 
published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  5 vols.  folio,  1744.  By  his  last 
will  he  left  a fund  to  endow  eight  sermons  in  a year  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  called  the 
“Boyle  Lectures.”  He  was  never  married,  and  took  no 
part  in  political  affairs.  From  1668  until  his  death  he 
resided  mostly  in  London,  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1691.  A narrative  of  his  early  life,  written  by 
himself,  may  be  found  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  1 744. 

See  Budgell,  “Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Family  of  the  Boyles;”  Thomas  Birch,  “Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Hon.  R.  Boyle,”  1741;  Hoefer,  “Histoire  delaChimie;”  “Ency- 
clopedia Bntannica.” 

Boyle,  (Roger,)  Baron  Broghill,  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Cork,  was  born  in  1621.  Originally  a partisan  of 
Charles  I.,  he  afterwards  fought  under  Cromwell,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland. 
He  became  one  of  Cromwell’s  privy  council,  and,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  filled  the  same  office,  was 
made  lord  president  of  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
created  Earl  of  Orrery.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  a 
romance  called  “ Parthenissa.”  Died  in  1679. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

Boyleau,  Boyleaux,  bwS/lo',  sometimes  written 
Boilesve,  (Estienne,)  an  eminent  French  magistrate 
and  jurist,  born  about  1200.  He  accompanied  Saint 
Louis  in  the  crusade  of  1248,  and  was  appointed  after  his 
return  provost  of  Paris. 

Boyl'ston,  (Nicholas,)  the  founder  of  the  Boylston 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  born  in  1716;  died  in  1771. 

Boylston,  (Zabdiel,)  a physician,  noted  as  the  first 
who  practised  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  America, 
was  born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1680.  He  began 
to  inoculate  in  Boston  in  1721,  and  excited  an  opposition 
so  violent  that  the  populace  threatened  to  hang  him.  He 
was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Died  in  1766. 

Boym,  boim,  (Michael,)  a Polish  Jesuit,  was  a mis 
sionary  to  India  and  China,  where  he  died  in  1659.  He 
wrote  an  “Account  of  China,”  and  other  works. 
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Boyne,  boin,  (Gustavus  Hamilton,)  Lord,  a British 
general,  born  about  1640.  Having  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  William  of  Orange,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Enniskillen  in  1689.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  (1690,)  and  in  other  battles  in  Ireland. 
He  was  createcl  Viscount  Boyne  in  1717.  Died  in  1723. 

Boyse,  Boys,  or  Bois,  boiss,  (John,)  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1560,  assisted  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  under  James  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  six  charged  to  revise  it.  He  also  co-operated 
with  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  Saint  Chrysostom.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Pits,  “De  Scriptoribus  Anglia:.” 

Boyse,  (Joseph,)  an  English  dissenting  divine,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1660,  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Brownists, 
and  was  a coadjutor  of  Thomas  Emlyn.  Died  in  1728. 

Boyse,  (Samuel,)  an  English  poet,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Dublin  in  170S.  Although  patronized  by 
several  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  talents,  he  died  in 
extreme  poverty,  owing  to  his  dissolute  habits,  (1749.) 
He  contributed  numerous  poems  to  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  and  published  separately  “Chaucer’s  Tales 
in  Modern  English,”  “Albion’s  Triumph,”  and  other 
works. 

Boyseau,  de,  deh  bwi'zo',  (Pierre,)  Marquis  de 
Chateaufort,  (deh  shi'tS'for',)  born  near  Namur  in  1659, 
fought  on  the  side  of  Philip  V.  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  became  Captain-General  of  Old  Castile. 
Died  in  1741. 

See  De  Stassart,  “ Notice  sur  P.  Boyseau,”  1846. 

Boysen,  boi'zen,  (Friedrich  Eberhard,)  a German 
historian,  born  at  Halberstadt  in  1 720.  He  produced  a 
“Universal  History,”  (10  vols.,  1767-72,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1800. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “ F.  E. 
Boysen’s  Lebensbeschreibung,”  2 vols.,  1795. 

Boyssieres,  de,  deh  bwi'se-aiR',  (Jean,)  a French 
poet,  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1555. 

Boz.  See  Dickens. 

Boze,  de,  deh  boz,  (Claude  Gros,)  an  eminent 
French  archaeologist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1680.  He  be- 
came in  1706  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  in  1715  succeeded  Fenelon  in  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  an  “ Historical  Treat- 
ise on  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews,”  (1702,)  a “ Dissertation 
on  the  Janus  of  the  Ancients,”  and  several  treatises  on 
numismatics.  Died  in  1753. 

See  Qiji'rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.  ” 

Boz'man,  (John  Leeds,)  an  American  lawyer,  poet, 
and  historian,  born  in  Oxford,  Maryland,  in  1757.  He 
was  a contributor  to  “ Dennie’s  Port-Folio”  and  other 
periodicals,  and  was  author  of  a “ History  of  Maryland,” 
(2  vols.  8vo,)  and  of  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Bozzaris  or  Botzaris,  bot'si-ris,  popularly  called 
boz-zir'is,  (Marcos,)  a celebrated  modern  Greek  patriot, 
born  at  Suli,  in  Albania,  about  1790.  He  enlisted  in 
the  French  army  about  1808,  and  retired  in  1815  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  where  he  married.  In  the  war  of  independ- 
ence which  began  in  1820  he  was  an  able  leader  and 
performed  many  heroic  exploits.  He  was  appointed 
Stratarch  of  Western  Greece  late  in  1822,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Missolonghi.  In  the  summer  of  1823  he 
attacked  by  night  a greatly  superior  force  of  Turks,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  which  resulted  in  a 
decisive  victory  of  the  Greeks. 

See  C.  Paganel,  “Tombeau  de  M.  Botzaris,”  1826;  Pouqub- 
ville,  “ Histoire  de  la  Regdmlralion  de  la  Gr6ce.” 

Bozzoli,  bot'so-lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  litterateur, 
born  at  Mantua  in  1724,  translated  Homer’s  “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey,”  and  Virgil’s  “ .TEneid,”  into  Italian  verse. 
Died  about  1790. 

Brabant,  imi'bint  or  bri-bint',  (Henry,)  Duke  of, 
surnamed  le  Guerroyeur,  or  “the  Warrior,”  went  on 
a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  the  first  who  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Brabant.  Died  in  1235. 

Brabant,  (John  IV.,)  Duke  of,  married  in  1418  his 
cousin  Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Holland  and  Hainault, 
who  afterwards  separated  herself  from  him  in  order  to 
marry  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In  1425  he  ob- 
tained from  the  pope  a bull  for  the  erection  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Louvain.  He  died  in  1427,  being  the  last  of 
the  sovereign  dukes  of  Brabant.  (See  Jacqueline.) 

Brabourne,  Lord,  see  Knatcbbull-Hugessen. 

Braccio  da  Montone,  (Andrea,)  a famous  Italian 
mercenary  commander  or  a-ndottiere,  born  in  1368. 
He  took  Rome  in  1417,  and  fought  in  the  service  of 
Naples  against  Slorza.  Died  in  1424. 

Bracciolini,  bkit-cho-lee'nee,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet,  surnamed  dkll’Api,  d£l-li'pee,  born  at  Pis- 
toia  in  1566.  He  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Barberini, 
afterwards  Pope  Urban  VIII.  lie  wrote  “The  Cross 
Regained,”  (“  La  Croce  Riacquistata,”)  a heroic  poem, 
ranked  by  some  critics  next  to  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  De- 
livered.” Died  at  Pistoia  in  1646. 

See  Ginguen^,  “ Histoire  LiuAaire  d’ Italic Vossius,  “ De  His- 
toricis  Latinis Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogia.” 

Brace,  (Charles  Loring,)  an  American  writer  and 
clergyman,  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1826.  He 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  published  “Hungary  in  1851,” 
“Home-Life  in  Germany,”  (1853,)  and  “Norsefolk: 
Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,”  (1857.)  He  was  the 
principal  founder  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
York. 

Brace,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Har- 
rington, Connecticut,  in  1754.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1779,  and  in  1798  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Died  in  1837. 

Brace,  (Julia,)  a blind  deaf-mute,  bom  near  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1806.  She  lost  by  a severe  illness 
both  sight  and  hearing  when  she  was  four  years  old. 
She  had  previously  learned  to  speak  and  spell  a little. 
After  her  misfortune  she  continued  to  speak  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  gradually  forgot  the  few  words  she  had  learned. 

For  a very  interesting  notice  of  her  case,  see  Dukglison’s  “ Phy- 
siology,” vol.  il  pp.  160,  161. 

Bracelli,  bRi-chel'lee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  historian, 
born  a,t  Sarzana,  became  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Spanish  War,” 
and  other  works,  in  Latin.  Died  in  1460. 

Brachmann,  bRiK'min,  (Luise  Karoline,)  a Ger- 
man poetess  and  novelist,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1777.  At 
an  early  age  she  acquired  the  friendship  of  Novalis  and 
of  Schiller,  who  in  1799  published  some  of  her  first  pro- 
ductions in  his  “ Musenalmanach”  and  “ Horen.”  She 
committed  suicide  in  1822. 

See  “ Life  of  Luise  Brachmann,”  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by 
Schutz. 

Bracht,  van,  vfn  bRiKt,  (Tielman,)  a Dutch  Prot- 
estant theologian,  bom  at  Dort  in  1625,  was  pastor  of 
the  Mennonites  in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1664. 

Brack'en-ridge,  (Henry  M.,)  an  American  judge  and 
writer,  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786.  He 
published  a “ History  of  the  Second  War  with  Great 
Britain.”  In  1817  he  accompanied  as  secretary  the 
commission  to  the  South  American  republics,  and  in 
1820  produced  a “ Voyage  to  South  America,”  which 
was  commended  by  Humboldt.  He  also  wrote  “ Recol- 
lections of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West,”  (2d  edition, 
2 vols.,  1869.)  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  western 
district  of  Louisiana  in  1821.  In  1840116  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress.  Died  in  1871. 

Brackenridge,  (Hugh  Henry,)  a writer  and  poli- 
tician, the  father  of  the  preceding,  bom  near  Campbelton, 
Scotland,  in  1 748.  Having  studied  law,  he  settled  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  about  17S2,  and  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  1799.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a humorous  and  satirical 
book,  entitled  “ Modern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Farrago,”  (1792.)  Died  in  1816. 

Brac'ton,  de,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  jurist,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  law,  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ De 
Consuctudinibus  et  Legibus  Angliae,”  being  a complete 
treatise  on  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 

See  Prince,  ” Worthies  of  Devon  ;”  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Brad'bury,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist 
divine  and  writer,  bom  in  London;  died  about  1739. 

Brad'dpck,  (Edward,)  a British  general,  born  about 
1715,  commanded  the  army  in  America  in  the  war  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
near  Pittsburg  in  1755. 
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Brad'dpn,  (Mary  Elizabeth,)  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  London  about  1837.  She  wrote  poems  entitled 
“ Garibaldi  ” and  “ Lady  Lisle,”  and  a number  of  popular 
novels,  among  which  are  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  “ Au- 
rora Floyd,”  “Eleanor’s  Victory,”  and  “ Henry  Dunbar.” 

Bradford,  (Alden,)  LL.D.,  an  American  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  His 
principal  work  is  a “ History  of  Massachusetts  from  1764 
to  1820.”  Died  in  1843. 

Bradford,  (Andrew,)  son  of  William  Bradford, 
(printer,)  was  bom  about  1686.  In  1719  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  “ American  Weekly  Mercury,”  the 
first  newspaper  issued  in  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1742. 

Bradford,  (John,)  an  English  Protestant  divine  un- 
der the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  at  Manchester,  be- 
came chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  was  a popular  preacher. 
After  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  stake,  (1555.)  His  sermons  and  other  writings  were 
published  after  his  death. 

See  William  Stevens,  “Life  of  John  Bradford,”  1832;  W.  W. 
Horne,  “Life  of  John  Bradford,”  1800. 

Bradford,  (Robert,)  a major  in  the  army  of  the 
American  Revolution,  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford, 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1750.  He 
served  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  Bunker  Hill  and  ending  with  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis.  For  his  gallant  conduct  La  Fa- 
yette presented  him  with  a sword.  Died  in  1823. 

Bradford,  (Samuel,)  born  in  1652,  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1723.  Died  in  1731. 

Bradford,  (William,)  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1590.  While  still 
very  young,  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  he  emigrated 
to  Holland.  He  was  one  of  the  enterprising  band  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  In  1621 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  by 
annual  re-elections  held  that  office  for  about  thirty  years. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  In- 
dian Sachem  Massasoit.  In  1630  the  English  govern- 
ment granted  to  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates, 
and  assigns,  a patent  for  the  colony.  He  wrote  a history 
of  Plymouth  People  and  Colony  from  1602  to  1647,  which 
was  published  in  1856.  He  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  wisdom.  Died  in  1657. 

See  Belknap,  “American  Biography  “ New  England  Register” 
of  1850. 

Bradford,  (William,)  the  first  printer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, born  in  LeicesteV,  England,  in  1658.  Plaving  re- 
sided for  a time  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  (1693)  to 
New  York,  where  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  he  was 
printer  to  the  government.  In  1725  he  issued  the  first 
newspaper  (“New  York  Gazette”)  published  in  New 
York  City.  Died  in  1752. 

Bradford,  (William,)  an  American,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1755.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  1794  was  appointed  United  States  attorney- 
general  by  Washington.  Died  in  1 795- 

Bradford,  (William,)  an  American  landscape- 
painter,  bom  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  His 
favourite  subjects  are  coast-views,  rocky  shores,  and 
icebergs.  Among  his  pictures  are  “ Hailing  the  Sloop 
in  Martha’s  Vineyard,”  and  “The  Coast  of  Labrador.” 

Brad'ley,  (Rev.  Edward,)  an  English  author,  whose 
assumed  name  is  Cuthbert  Bede,  boinin  1827,  became 
rector  of  Denton  in  1859.  Among  his  works  is  “ Ver- 
dant Green,”  a popular  -ketch  of  Cambridge  Life. 

Bradley,  (George  Granville,)  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  bom  in  1821.  He  was  successively  assistant 
master  at  Rugby,  head  master  of  Marlborough  College, 
and  master  of  University  College,  Oxford.  In  1881  he 
was  made  canon  of  Worcester;  in  the  following  year  he 
became  dean  of  Westminster. 

Bradley,  (James,)  an  eminent  English  astronomer, 
who  united  the  qualities  of  observer  and  theorist  in  a 
degree  perhaps  never  surpassed,  was  born  in  Gloucester- 
shire in  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1718, 
and  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  in  1721. 
In  order  to  observe  with  the  utmost  exactitude  the  vari- 
ations in  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  he  erected  a 
zenith-sector  at  Wansted  in  1727,  about  which  date  he 


discovered  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  called  the  “ ab- 
erration of  light.”  This  important  discovery  furnished 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  earth’s  motion  aiound  the 
sun.  He  was  appointed  astronomer  royal  in  1742,  and  by 
a series  of  observations  arrived  at  another  great  discovery, 
the  “nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,”  which  he  announced 
in  1747.  “These  two  discoveries,”  says  M.  Biot,  “have 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  all  astronomy  ; for  as  long 
as  the  cause  of  these  petty  motions  was  unknown,  they 
were  confounded  with  errors  in  observations,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  detect  those  errors.”  The  same 
writer  calls  Bradley’s  twelve  hundred  observations  of  the 
moon  “ a monument  of  inimitable  patience,  address,  and 
fidelity.”  He  made  successful  researches  on  the  law  of 
refraction,  for  which  he  produced  an  empirical  formula. 
He  died  at  Chalford  in  July,  1762,  leaving  in  manuscript 
thirteen  volumes  of  valuable  observations,  which  were 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  published 
1798-1805.  Bessel  has  rendered  a great  service  to  as- 
tronomy by  the  reduction  of  these  observations.  (See 
Bessel,  F.  W.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pronounced  Bradley 
“ the  best  astronomer  in  Europe.” 

See  a good  biographical  notice  of  Bradley,  by  Professor  Rigaud,  in 
the  edition  of  his  works  published  at  Oxford  in  1832;  “ Biographia 
Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1837. 

Bradley,  (Ralph,)  an  English  lawyer,  born  in  the 
county  of  Durham  in  1717  ; died  in  1788. 

Bradley,  (Richard,)  an  English  physician  and  botan- 
ist, became  in  1 724  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening,” 
(1724.)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1732. 

Brad'shaw,  (Henry,)  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
wrote  poems  and  chronicles.  Died  in  1513. 

See  Wood,  “Atheme  Oxonienses.” 

Bradshaw,  (John,)  an  English  republican  judge, 
born  about  1586,  of  a Cheshire  family.  He  studied  law 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  practised  with  success  before  the 
civil  war.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester 
by  the  Parliament  in  1647,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
the  high  court  of  justice  which  tried  Charles  I.  in  Janu- 
ary, 1649.  In  answer  to  Charles,  who  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  court,  he  firmly  maintained  its  superiority 
above  the  prisoner.  His  dignity  and  moderation  on  this 
occasion  are  commended  by  some  writers;  but  Hume 
says  “ his  style  will  be  esteemed  to  the  last  degree  auda- 
cious and  insolent.”  He  was  afterwards  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  courageously  opposed  the  as- 
sumption of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  president  of  the  council  for  a 
short  time.  He  died  in  November,  1659,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a staunch  and  consistent  friend  of  liberty. 
He  was  a kinsman  and  friend  of  Milton,  who  in  his 
“Defensio  Secunda”  has  highly  extolled  Bradshaw’s 
virtue  and  talents,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  “ he 
was  an  eloquent  pleader,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
of  an  uncorrupt  judge.”  John  Forster  ranks  Bradshaw 
among  “ the  purest  and  loftiest-minded”  statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth.  (“  Life  of  Henry  Marten.”) 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 

Bradshaw,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  in 
Leicestershire  in  1571,  preached  in  London,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  theology,  among  which  is  “English 
Puritanism,”  (1605.)  Died  in  1618. 

Brad'street,  (Anne,)  an  English  poetess,  born  at 
Northampton  in  1613,  was  married  to  Governor  Simon 
Bradstreet,  noticed  below.  Died  in  1672.  For  speci- 
mens of  her  poems,  see  Griswold’s  “ Female  Poets  of 
America.” 

Bradstreet,  (John,)  a general  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  commanded  a force  which  took  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758.  Died  at  New  York  in  1774. 

Bradstreet,  (Simon,)  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1603,  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1630.  He  tvas 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1679  to  1686,  and  from 
May,  1689,  to  May,  1692.  Died  at  Salem  in  1697. 

Brad'street,  (Simon,)  an  American  divine,  born  in 
1669,  was  minister  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  Died 
in  1741. 

Brad'war-din,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  pre- 
late, surnamed  the  Profound  Doctor,  born  in  Sussex 
in  1290.  He  was  confessor  to  Edward  III.,  and  subse- 
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quently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  mathe- 
matical works,  and  a theological  treatise  entitled  “The 
Cause  of  God  against  Pelagius,”  (“  De  Causa  Dei  contra 
Pelagium,”)  etc.  Died  in  1348. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,” 
vol.  iv.  chap.  xi. 

Bra'djf,  (Hugh,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1768  ; died  at  Detroit  in  1851. 

Brady,  (James  T.,)  an  eloquent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836.  He  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  criminal  cases.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
an  influential  leader  of  the  party  known  as  “War  Demo- 
crats.” Died  in  1869. 

Bra'dy,  (Nicholas,)  D.D.,  a learned  divine,  born  at 
Bandon,  in  Ireland,  in  1659.  He  graduated  at  Dublin 
University,  and  subsequently  became  chaplain  to  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Mary.  He  translated  Virgil’s  “ Alneid,” 
and  made  a popular  version  of  the  Psalms  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Tate.  Died  in  1726. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets." 

Brady,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician  and  historian, 
'born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
'Cambridge,  which  town  he  represented  in  Parliament. 
He  wrote  an  “Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History,” 
.and  other  works.  Died  in  1700. 

Braganza,  bRi-gan'zi,  the  name  of  a royal  family  of 
Portugal,  descended  from  Alfonso  the  first  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza, who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  John  I.  Died 
in  1461.  James  the  fourth  Duke  of  Braganza  was  a 
'favourite  of  King  Emmanuel,  who  in  1489  designated 
him  as  his  successor  in  case  he  should  leave  no  issue. 
■ (See  John  IV.  of  Portugal.) 

Bragelongne,  de,  deh  bRizh'loNn',  (Christophe 
Bernard,)  a French  mathematician  and  philologist,  born 
in  Paris  in  1688,  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  a friend  of  Malebranche.  Died  in  1744. 

Bragg,  (Braxton,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  about  1815,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1837.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1856.  He  be- 
came a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861,  commanded  at  Pensacola  until  February,  1862,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  about  that  time. 
He  commanded  a corps  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 
and  7,  1862.  In  May  ensuing  he  succeeded  Beauregard 
as  commander  of  the  army  in  Mississippi,  with  the  rank 
of  general.  Moving  from  Chattanooga  in  August,  he  in- 
vaded Kentucky  with  a large  army  and  threatened  Louis- 
ville. He  was  opposed  by  an  army  under  General  Buell, 
with  part  of  which  he  fought  a severe  and  indecisive 
battle  at  Perryville,  October  8,  1862.  General  Bragg 
retired  in  the  night  after  this  action,  and  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee loaded  with  spoils  captured  at  Lexington  and 
other  places.  General  Rosecrans,  who  took  command 
late  in  October,  followed  Bragg  to  Murfreesborough,  near 
which  they  fought  the  great  battle  of  Stone  River,  Decem- 
ber3i,  1862-January  2,  1863.  The  Union  army,  which  re- 
mained master  of  the  field,  lost  here  1 533  killed  and  7245 
wounded.  General  Bragg  reported  that  he  lost  9000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  had  about  35,000  when  the  bat- 
tle began.  He  retired  to  Tullahoma,  followed  slowly  by 
Rosecrans,  and  thence  to  Chattanooga.  A flank  move- 
ment of  Rosecrans  compelled  him  to  evacuate  that  im- 
portant point  on  the  9th  of  September.  Having  been 
reinforced,  he  turned  back  and  attacked  the  Union  army 
at  Chickamauga  on  the  19th  of  September,  1863.  Bragg 
drove  his  opponent  from  the  field,  and  claimed  the  vic- 
tory ; but  he  is  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men  in  this  battle, 
which  lasted  two  days.  He  was  defeated  by  General  Grant 
in  a great  battle  on  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Chattanooga, 
November  25,  1863.  About  the  2d  of  December,  1863, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  command.  He  led  a small  army 
from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

See  “Southern  Generals,"  (anonymous,)  New  York,  1865. 

Bragi,  br.Vgc,  written  also  Brage,  (supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Icelandic  bragga,  to  “adorn,”  and  re- 
lated to  the  German  pracht , “splendour,]  in  the  Norse 
mythology,  a son  of  Odin,  is  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  From  him  poetry  is  called  “ bragr,  and  men 


distinguished  for  the  gift  of  speech  are  styled  “ bragr- 
men.”  His  wife  Iduna  keeps  the  apples  of  immortality, 
partaking  of  which  the  gods  never  grow  old.  This  myth 
doubtless  refers  to  the  power  of  poetry  to  confer  immor- 
tality. Bragi  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a flowing 
beard,  the  type  of  an  ancient  minstrel. 

See  Thorpe,  “Northern  Mythology,”  vol.  L;  Kkyser,  “Religion 
of  the  Northmen;”  Petersen,  “Nordisk  Mytiiologi. ” 

Bra'ham,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  vocalist,  born 
in  London  about  1774-  He  performed  with  brilliant 
success  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
He  composed  several  operas  and  popular  songs.  Died 
in  1831. 

See  F iStis,  “ Biographic  Universelle  des  Muriciens ;”  Oxberry, 
“Dramatic  Biography.” 

Brahe,  bra  or  brA,  [Dan.  pron.  bp.A'eh,]  (Tycho,)  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  descended  from  a noble  Swedish 
family,  was  born  in  December,  1545,  at  Knudsthorp,  in 
Scania,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Denmark.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1559,  and  was 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law ; but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  21,  1560,  gave  a new  direc- 
tion to  his  studies.  In  1562  he  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to 
study  law  under  the  charge  of  a tutor.  While  the  tutor 
was  asleep,  Tycho  read  astronomical  works,  watched  the 
motions  of  stars  and  planets,  and,  with  no  better  instru- 
ment than  a pair  of  compasses,  detected  a large  error  in 
the  Alphonsine  Tables.  He  became  in  1569  a resident 
of  Augsburg,  where  he  found  two  congenial  spirits,  named 
John  and  Paul  Hainzel,  and  employed  skilful  artists  to 
make  a quadrant  of  fourteen  cubits’  radius. 

Having  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1571,  he  fitted 
up  an  observatory,  and  cultivated  alchemy  in  order  to 
replenish  his  purse.  In  1573  he  published  a notice  of  a 
new  star,  brighter  than  Sirius,  which  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  in  November,  1572, 
and  disappeared  finally  in  March,  1574.  He  offended 
his  noble  relatives  by  marrying  a peasant-girl  in  1573. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  on  astronomy  at  Copenhagen  in  1574,  having 
gradually  overcome  his  aristocratic  prejudice  against 
the  occupations  of  teacher  and  author.  He  proposed  to 
settle  in  Germany,  but  was  retained  by  the  liberal  offers  of 
the  king,  Frederick  II.,  who  gave  him  a grant  for  life  of 
the  island  of  Huen,  Hven,  or  Hoene,  situated  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  built  for  him  an  obser- 
vatory on  the  island.  This  magnificent  structure,  called 
Uramberg  or  Oranienberg,  (“City  of  the  Heavens,”) 
was  ready  for  use  in  1577,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
observatory  that  had  ever  been  erected  in  Europe. 

Tycho  spent  there  twenty  years,  during  which  he  made 
vast  additions  to  astronomical  science  by  his  observations, 
and  merited  the  title  of  “the  restorer  of  astronomy.” 
He  formed  a catalogue  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  stars,  and  discovered,  it  is  said,  the  true  theory  of 
comets.  He  rejected  the  Copemican  system,  for  which 
he  substituted  a hypothesis  that  seemed  more  consistent 
wit'll  the  language  of  Scripture, — namely,  that  the  earth 
is  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
sun  and  stars  revolve  around  that  centre. 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  in  15SS,  a powerful 
party  was  formed  against  Tycho  Brahe  by  courtiers  who 
envied  his  honours  and  coveted  his  revenues.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  pensions  about  1594,  and,  being  unable 
to  support  the  expense  of  his  establishment,  resolved  to 
transfer  his  instruments  to  another  place.  He  emigrated 
to  Germany  in  1597,  and,  having  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  settled  at  Prague  in  1600.  In 
the  same  year  Kepler  became  the  assistant  of  Tycho, 
who  had  invited  him  to  Prague.  Among  his  principal 
works  is  “ Astronomic  Instauratae  Progymnasmata,” 
(1587-89.)  Died  at  Prague  on  the  13th  of  October,  1601. 

“ As  a practical  astronomer,”  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
“Tycho  lias  not  been  surpassed  Dy  any  observer  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  The  splendour  and  number  of 
his  instruments,  the  ingenuity  which  he  exhibited  in  in- 
venting new  ones,  and  his  skill  and  assiduity  as  an  ob- 
server, have  given  a character  to  his  labours  and  a value 
to  his  observations  which  will  be  appreciated  to  the 
latest  posterity.  . . . His  improvements  in  the  lunar 
theory  were  still  more  valuable.  He  discovered  the 


a,  e,  1,  6,  u,  y,  long ; A,  4,  4,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  short;  a,  9,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  (At;  m4t;  nftt;  good;  mo&n; 
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important  inequality  called  the  variation,  and  also  the 
annual  inequality  which  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit." 

See  Brewster,  " Martyrs  of  Science,”  1841 ; P.  Gassendi,  “Vie 
de  Tycho  Brahd,”  1654:  P.  Pedersen,  “Den  Datiske  Astronom  T. 
Brahe’s  Liv  og  Levnet,”  183S:  A.  G.  Kaestner,  “ Ueber  T.  de 
Brahe’s  Wahlspruch,”  1771;  Olaus  Schilling,  “Dissertatio  de 
Mentis  T.  Brahe  in  Astronomiam,’’  Upsal,  1792;  P.  von  der 
Weistritz,  “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  Stemsehers  T.  von  Brahe,” 
avols.,  1756. 

Brahm,  [Hindoo  pron.  bruhm  or  br’hm,]  a Sanscrit 
word,  signifying  originally  “earnest,  intense  prayer,”* * * * § 
but  now  used  as  the  name  of  the  eternal  self-existent 
Being,  of  whose  attributes  or  powers  the  gods  of  the 
Indian  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  personifica- 
tions. His  image  is  the  outward  universe.  In  the  “In- 
stitutes of  Manu”  (chap,  i.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  follows  : 
“ He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence 
eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who 
exists  from  eternity, — even  he,  the  soul  of  all  beings, 
whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person,” 
in  other  words,  his  creative  power  was  manifested  or 
personified,  in  Brahma.  (See  the  two  following  articles.) 
“Of  that  infinite,  incomprehensible,  self-existent  Spirit,” 
says  Moor,  “no  representation  is  made;  to  his  direct 
and  immediate  honour  no  temples  rise;  nor  dare  a Hin- 
doo address  to  him  the  effusions  of  his  soul  otherwise  than 
by  the  mediation  of  a personified  attribute,  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a priest.”  The  Hindoos  have  no 
images  of  Brahm,  but  the  pious  Brahmans  meditate  in 
profound  and  silent  awe  upon  his  unspeakable  attributes. 

See  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  “Religions  de  l’Antiquitd,” 
translated  by  M.  Guigniaut  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Creuzer, 
Paris,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  150  et  seq. 

Brahma,  bri'ma,  [Hindoo  pron.  bruh'mi,]  a Sanscrit 
word  signifying  “worship”  or  “ prayer, ”t  forming  the 
name  of  one  of  the  great  deities  of  the  Hindoos.  Brahma 
is  a personification  of  the  creative  power,  (see  Brahm,) 
and  is  usually  styled  the  “ Creator.”  It  may  be  observed 
that  Brahma  has  no  temples  or  rites  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  he  is  far  less  worshipped  or  honoured 
by  the  Hindoos  than  Siva  or  Vishnu.  The  votaries  of 
the  last-named  deities  are  stimulated  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  human  motives, — hope  and  fear ; but,  as  the  act  of 
creation  is  past,  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  are  influ- 
enced only  by  the  comparatively  feeble  principle  of  grati- 
tude. Images  of  Brahma  are  sometimes  found  in  temples 
dedicated  to  other  gods.  He  is  commonly  represented 
with  four  faces  or  heads,  having  reference  probably  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  The  pictures  of  him  are 
usually  red,  or  of  a reddish  hue,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  all-producing  earth,  of 
which  Brahma  is  regarded  as  a personification.  As  fire 
is  the  symbol  of  Siva,  and  water  of  Vishnu,  so  earth  is 
the  symbol  of  Brahma.  In  another  relation,  Brahma 
represents  matter,  Vishnu  spirit,  and  Siva  time.  (See 
articles  Siva  and  Vishnu.) 

See,  also.  Moor,  “Hindu  Pantheon;”  Coleman,  “Mythology  of 
the  Hindus,”  London,  1832 ; Guigniaut,  “ Religions  de  r Antiquite,” 
Paris,  1825,  voL  i.  book  1.  chap.  iv. 

Brah'man-ism  or  Brah'min-ism,  [Fr.  Brahma- 
nismf,  bRSt'mi'n^zm' ; Ger.  Brahmaismus,  bRi-ma-is'- 
mus,  or  Brahmanismus,  bRtl-mil-nis'miis,]  the  name 
of  the  religious  system  taught  by  the  BrahmansJ  of 
India.  We  first  find  this  system  developed  in  the  “ Insti- 
tutes of  Manu,”  (or  Menu,)  a work  whose  date  (like  that 
of  all  the  early  writings  of  the  Hindoos)  it  is  impossible 

• “ Brihm”  and  “ BrShmS”  are  from  the  same  root,  (brih,)  and 
seem  originally  to  have  had  essentially  the  same  signification.  (See 
K8ppen,  “Religion  des  Buddha,”  pp.  27,  28.)  Brahm  is  also  writ- 
ten BrahmS;  but  in  the  popular  pronunciation  it  has  but  one  syllable. 

t Brahma  appears  to  have  originally  signified  that  “earnest,  all- 
prevailing  prayer”  by  which  the  gods  were  compelled  (according  to 
the  Hindoo  belief)  to  grant  the  request  of  the  suppliant.  (See  next 
article.)  In  like  manner,  Agni,  (or  Agnis,)  the  god  of  fire,  carrying  the 
incense  and  offerings  of  mortals  to  heaven,  prevailed  upon  the  gods  to 
grant  the  prayers  of  their  worshippers.  Hence  in  very  early  times 
Agni  and  Brahma  may  be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  more  than  dif- 
ferent names  for  one  and  the  same  power.  (Sec  Koppen,  “ Religion 
des  Buddha,”  p.  27.)  Afterwards  Brahma  came  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a mediator  between  the  gods  and  men,  but  as  the  external  mani- 
festation of  the  creative  power  of  Brahm.  (See  Brahm.) 

t The  term  Brahman  (or  Brahmin)  appears  to  have  been  derived  not 
from  the  god  Brahma,  but  from  brahmS,  “prayer,”  or  “worship;” 
and  hence  it  properly  signifies  a “praying-man,”  or  “ priest.”  (See 
Brahma.) 


to  fix  with  any  approximation  to  exactness.*  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Vedas  (the  oldest  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Hindoos)  contain  so  few  traces — only  a few  scattered 
germs,  so  to  speak — of  that  elaborate  religious  system 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu”  and 
other  later  works.  In  the  Vedas  the  gods  are  mostly 
such  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  objects  or  phenomena 
of  external  nature:  for  example,  Varuna,  (Uranus,)  or 
Heaven,  (see  Varuna  ;)  Agni,  or  the  god  of  fire ; Indra, 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere  and  clouds ; Mitra  me  sun, 
etc.  As,  however,  the  Brahmanical  system  gradually 
becomes  developed,  these  divinities  retreat  into  the  back- 
ground and  are  replaced  by  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  triad, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  appear  as  manifestations 
of  Brahm,  the  eternal,  self-existent  Spirit.  (See  Brahm.) 
Brahma  first  makes  his  appearance  as  the  creator  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  becomes  the  source  and  centre  of 
an  endless  system  of  divine  sages,  inferior  gods,  celestial 
nymphs,  genii,  giants,  demons,  animals,  etc. 

In  the  early  ages  the  head  of  each  family  among  the 
Aryas  (see  Aryas)  appears  to  have  been  his  own  priest, 
making  offerings  to  the  deities  in  his  own  name ; but, 
as  the  people  abandoned  the  primitive  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  they  had  recourse  to  professional  priests,  who 
were  supposed  to  know  the  mind  and  wishes  of  the  gods 
and  how  best  to  propitiate  their  favour.  The  priesthood, 
having  thus  become  an  indispensable  necessity,  was  not 
long  in  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  the  state  ; and 
the  Brahmans,  having  once  obtained  the  ascendency,  took 
every  precaution  to  fortify  their  power  and  make  it  per- 
petual. 

With  this  object,  they  introduced  the  distinctions  of 
caste, t not  merely  as  a civil  institution,  but  as  resting  on 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  very  foundations  of 
their  religious  system.  Like  the  modern  advocates  of 
slavery,  they  taught  that  these  distinctions  had  been 
established  by  the  Creator  himself.  They  ingeniously 
feigned  that  the  priestly  class,  or  Brahmans,  were  pro- 
duced from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  becoming  thus  his 
spokesmen ; while  the  Kshatriyas.J  or  warrior  caste, 
sprang  from  his  arm;  the  Vaisyas,§  (herdsmen,  agricul- 
turists, or  merchants,)  from  his  thigh ; and  the  Soodras, 
(or  labourers,)  from  his  foot.  The  three  higher  castes 
are  supposed  to  be  of  pure  Aryan  descent ; the  Soodras 
(written  also  Qfidras)  were  not  improbably  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  India,  whom  the  Aryas  subdued  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  In  the  MahabhS.ra.ta  the  Brahman  is  called 
white,  the  Kshatriya  red,  the  Vaisya  yellow,  and  the 
Soodra  black.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
Brahmans  are  not  all  priests ; but  from  the  Brahmanical 
caste  alone  the  priests  must  be  chosen. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  caste 
and  defend  it  against  all  encroachments,  a man  of  any 
of  the  lower  castes  is  strictly  forbidden  to  marry  a 
Brahman  woman,  (Brahmani  or  Brahmanee,)  and  the 
children  of  such  marriages  are  regarded  as  irredeemably 
base.  The  offspring  of  a Soodra  and  a Brahmani  is 
called  a Chandala,  and  is  accounted  the  lowest  of  mor- 
tals. His  very  shadow  is  shunned  as  pollution  ; and  a 
Brahman  is  forbidden  to  take  shelter  under  the  same 
tree  with  one  of  those  wretched  outcasts.  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Manu  abound  with  passages  exhibiting  the 
boundless  pretensions  of  the  Brahmans,  setting  forth 
their  godlike  dignity  and  the  respect  and  adoration  due 
them  from  persons  of  the  other  classes.  “ From  his 
high  birth  alone,  a Brahman  is  an  object  of  veneration 
even  to  the  gods.”  (chap.  xi.  85.)  “A  Brahman,  whether 
learned  or  ignorant,  is  a powerful  divinity.  . . . Though 
Brahmans  employ  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  mean  occu- 
pation, they  must  invariably  be  honoured;  for  they  are 
something  transcendently  divine.”  (ix.  317,319.)  “Let 


* Sir  William  Jones  supposes  that  the  work  in  question  received  its 
present  form  about  880  b.c.  ; and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  composed  some  cen- 
turies before  the  rise  of  Booddhism,  (about  500  b.c.) 

t We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  system  as  it  existed  in 
after-ages  was  definitely  and  fully  planned  from  the  first,  but  simply 
that  those  who  laid  its  foundations  did  so  in  the  interest  of  the  priest- 
hood ; and  the  same  motives  which  prompted  its  commencement  pre- 
sided over  its  completion. 

X Kshatriya  is  pronounced  kshut're-ya  by  the  modern  Hindoos. 

§ Pronounced  vis'y^z. 


c as  k;  9 as  s;  g hard;  g as  j;  g,  h,  K, guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  sasz;  th  as  in  this.  (KJf^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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not  a king,  although  in  the  greatest  distress  for  money, 
provoke  Brahmans  to  anger  by  taking  their  property ; 
for  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  sacrifices 
and  imprecations,  destroy  him,  with  his  troops,  elephants, 
horses,  and  cars.  . . . What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by 
oppressing  those  who,  if  angry,  could  frame  other  worlds 
and  regents  of  worlds? — could  give  being  to  new  gods 
andmortals?”  (ix.  313, 315.)  “ No  greater  crime  is  known 
on  earth  than  slaying  a Brahman.  . . . Never  shall  the 
king  slay  a Brahman,  though  convicted  of  all  possible 
crimes  : let  him  banish  the  offender  from  his  realm,  but 
with  all  his  property  secure  and  his  body  unhurt.”  (viii. 
380,  381.)  “A  Brahman  is  born  above  the  world,  the 
chief  of  all  creatures.  . . . Whatever  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse is  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the 
Brahmans : . . . through  the  benevolence  of  the  Brah- 
mans, indeed,  other  mortals  enjoy  life.”  (i.  99,  100,  ioi.) 

The  doctrine  of  “ emanation,”  as  it  has  been  termed, 
may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  doctrine,  Brahm  is  the  source 
and  centre  of  all  existence,  and  the  various  creatures  of 
the  universe  are  nothing  more  than  emanations  from 
Him  ; in  other  words,  they  are  so  many  parts  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Universal  Being,  as  the  bays  and  creeks  on 
the  sea-coast  are  parts  or  members  of  the  ocean.  And 
as  Brahm  is  the  source  whence  all  things  have  pro- 
ceeded or  been  evolved,  so  all  things  will  at  last  return 
to  Him  and  be  absorbed  into  His  essence.  This  final 
absorption  is  regarded  by  the  devout  Hindoo  as  his  sal- 
vation. In  consequence  of  his  dislike  to  motion  and 
excitement,  the  notion  of  absolute  repose  becomes  a 
necessary  part  in  his  ideal  of  perfect  happiness.  Hence 
the  aim  of  all  his  efforts  is  to  bring  his  transmigrations 
to  an  end,  that  his  individual  existence  may  wholly  cease, 
and  that  his  soul  may  be  completely  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  Brahm.  The  same  general  doctrine,  though 
with  important  modifications,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
foundation  of  Booddhism.  (See  Booddha.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Metempsychosis,  and  by  the  Germans  See- 
lenwanderung,  or  “soul-wandering”)  became  a powerful 
engine,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  for  curbing  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  laity.  For  neglecting  the 
smallest  duties  or  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  priests, 
one  might  have  to  pass  ages  in  unhappy  transmigra- 
tions ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  implicit  and  faith- 
ful observance  of  those  duties  and  ceremonies  he  might 
at  length  acquire  such  an  accumulation  of  merit  as  to 
raise  him  above  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves. 
There  is  no  other  example  in  the  history  of  mankind  of 
an  ascendency  of  one  class  over  another  so  despotic  and 
absolute  as  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  Brah- 
mans through  the  institution  of  caste.  And  this  has 
been  effected  not  by  any  punishment  applied  to  the 
body,  or  by  any  external  force,  but  by  gradually  acquiring, 
through  an  artful  employment  of  hope  and  fear,  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  mind.  No  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Institutes  of  Manu  is  occupied 
in  stating  the  kind  and  number  of  transmigrations  which 
one  must  undergo  for  each  of  a long  list  of  sins  therein 
enumerated.  Thus,  for  example,  he  who  steals  the  gold 
of  a priest  (unless  he  makes  in  this  life  expiation  by  some 
voluntary  and  cruel  penance)  will  be  born  a thousand 
times  in  the  form  of  a spider  or  of  some  disgusting  reptile ; 
if  a man  steal  meat,  he  will  in  the  next  life  become  a 
vulture ; if  he  steal  grain,  he  will  become  a rat ; and  so 
on.  He  who  kills  a Brahman  (after  “having  passed 
through  terrible  regions  of  torture  for  a great  number 
of  years”)  may,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
crime,  be  born  as  a dog,  a boar,  or  other  low  animal, 
or  as  a Chandala.  A priest  who  has  drunk  spirituous 
liquor  will  become  a worm  or  insect  feeding  on  filth. 
Some  learned  Hindoos  hold  that  there  is  no  expiation 
by  penance  for  a voluntary  sin  ; but  this  is  not  the 
general  opinion.  To  a Brahman  who  knows  the  Vedas, 
all  expiation  is  rendered  easy.  Although  the  ancient 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  regarded  women  with  far  more 
tenderness  and  respect  than  most  other  Asiatic  nations, 
Manu  shows  but  scant  indulgence  towards  those  who  err. 
He  says,  in  substance,  that  since  a woman  is  not  per- 
mitted to  know  the  Vedas,  by  which  her  guilt  might  be 


expiated,  she  has  no  right  whatever  to  commit  any  sin  : 
her  son,  however,  can  perform  expiation  for  her  by  the 
repetition  of  holy  texts.  (Chap.  ix.  18  et  scq.) 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Brahmans  is  the  immense  importance  which 
it  attaches  to  the  performance  of  prayer  and  penance. 
The  most  efficacious  prayer  is  the  committing  to  memory 
and  repetition  of  portions  of  the  Vedas.  “As  fire  con- 
sumes in  an  instant  with  its  bright  flame  the  wood  that 
is  placed  upon  it,  so  with  the  flame  of  knowledge  a 
Brahman  who  understands  the  Veda  consumes  all  sin.” 
(“  Institutes  of  Manu,”  chap.  xi.  247.)  “A  priest,”  says 
Manu,  “who  should  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole 
Rig-Veda  would  be  absolved  from  guilt  even  if  he  had 
slain  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds,”  (chap.  xi. 
262,)  a statement  which  acquires  additional  force  when 
we  consider  the  tender  regard  for  life  which  distinguishes 
the  Hindoos  from  most  other  nations.* 

The  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  to  be  availing,  must  be  acceptable 
to  God.t  The  Brahmans,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that 
prayers,  even  though  prompted  by  the  most  unworthy 
motives  and  uttered  for  the  most  unrighteous  purposes, 
if  repeated  according  to  the  prescribed  form  and  duly 
persevered  in,  can  compel  the  gods  to  grant  the  wishes 
of  the  suppliant.  By  the  persevering  performance,  more- 
over, of  prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice,  a man  may  in  time 
acquire  a power  superior  to  that  of  the  highest  gods.} 

See,  besides  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu,”  already  referred  to.  Moor, 
“Hindu  Pantheon;”  Coleman,  “Hindu  Mythology;”  KdPFEN, 
“Religion  des  Buddha,”  (first  part;)  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's 
Introductions  to  the  several  volumes  of  his  translation  of  the  “ Rig- 
Veda,”  1850  c/  seg.,  and  “ Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,”  voL 
ii. ; Colebrooke,"  On  the  Vedas,”  in  “Asiauc  Researches,”  voL  viu. ; 

Brahms,  (Johannes,)  a German  musical  composer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1833.  Most  of  his  life  has  been 
spent  at  Vienna. 

Braid'wood,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  first  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  founded  about  1760 
an  institution  at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Hack- 
ney, near  London.  Died  in  1806. 

Braille,  bRt'yl',  (Louis,)  bom  near  Paris  in  1809, 
was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
intelligence  and  his  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly music.  He  invented  a method  of  writing  with 
points,  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Brai'nard,  (John  G.  C.,)  an  American  poet,  bom  at 
New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1796,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1815.  He  edited  “The  Connecticut  Mirror” 
(published  at  Hartford)  for  about  six  years,  and  produced 
a volume  of  poems  in  1825.  Died  in  1S2S. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America;”  John  G.  Whit- 
tier, “ Memoir  of  Brainard,”  prefixed  to  his  Poems,  1832. 

Brai'nerd,  (David,)  an  American  divine  and  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  bom  in  1718  at  Haddam,  Connecticut 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1739,  but  in  February,  1742, 
was  expelled  for  expressing  his  belief  that  one  of  the  tutors 
was  wholly  without  the  grace  of  God.  Says  President 
Edwards,  “ I never  knew  his  equal  of  his  age  and  stand- 
ing for  clear,  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  and  essence 
of  true  religion,  and  its  distinctions  from  its  various  false 
appearances.”  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
narrative  of  his  labours  among  the  Indians  in  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  published  in  1746 

* According  to  Manu,  he  who  does  not  willingly  inflict  pain  upon 
any  creature,  but  “seeks  the  good  of  all  sentient  beings,  enjoys  bliss 
without  end.”  (chap.  v.  46.) 

1 1 is  not,  however,  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  Brahmans  or 
other  Hindoos  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  eat  flesh ; we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  Self-existent  created  beasts  for  sacrifice.  “ He  who  eats 
according  to  law  commits  no  sin,  even  though  everv  dav  he  tastes  the 
flesh  of  such  animals  as  may  lawfully  be  tasted.”  Those  animals, 
moreover,  “ which  have  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice 
attain  in  the  next  world  exalted  births.”  But  he  who  eats  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  have  not  been  dulv  consecrated  for  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  or  manes  “will,  unable  to  save  himself,  be  devoured  in  the  next 
world  by  those  animals  whose  flesh  he  has  thus  illegally  swallowed.” 
(See.  on  this  subject,  the  “ Institutes  of  Manu.”  chap.  v.  26-52,  and 
the  “ Miscellaneous  Notice  of  the  Brahmans  and  Hindus”  in  Moor’s 
“ Hindu  Pantheon.”) 

t See  Isaiah  i.  15,  lix.  2 : Proverbs  xv.  S and  29,  xxi.  27,  xxviii.  9 ; 
John  ix.  31 ; James  iv.  3,  v.  t6.,  etc. 

I This  doctrine  furnishes  the  groundwork,  so  to  speak,  of  Southey's 
celebrated  poem,  the  “ Curse  of  Kchama ;”  and  in  the  notes  to  that 
work  the  reader  will  find  some  curious  and  striking  illustrations  of  the 
foregoing  remarks. 


a,  c,  1, 6,  u,  y,  long;  4,  6,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  9,  j,  9,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mlt;  nit;  good;  moon; 
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“Mirabilia  Dei  inter  Indicos,”  and  “Divine  Grace  Dis- 
played the  two  latter  being  portions  of  his  journal, 
edited  and  published  by  Sereno  Dwight  Edwards  in  1822. 
His  life  was  written  by  President  Edwards.  His  journal 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  narratives 
of  the  kind  ever  written. 

See,  also,  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  viii. 

Brainerd,  (John,)  a missionary  among  the  Indians, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  his  labours  in  New  Jersey  about  1748.  Born  in  1720; 
died  in  1781. 

See  “Life  of  John  Brainerd,”  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd, 
1865. 

Braith'waite,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  about 
1690,  published  an  “Account  of  the  Political  Events 
which,  on  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Muley  Ismael,  took 
Place  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.”  It  was  translated  into 
several  languages. 

Braithwaite,  (John,)  an  English  mechanician,  who, 
by  means  of  a diving-bell,  recovered  a considerable 
amount  of  the  property  sunk  in  the  Royal  George  and 
other  vessels.  Died  in  1818. 

Braithwaite,  (William,)  an  English  theologian, 
born  about  1560,  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Brakel,  van,  vtn  bRi'kel.QAN,)  a Dutch  naval  officer, 
born  in  1618,  distinguished  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments with  the  English,  and  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  He  was  killed  in  a battle  against  the  French 
in  1690. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brakenburg,  bRi'k^n-buRr/,  (Reinier,)  a Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1649. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bra'mah,  (Joseph,)  a celebrated  English  mechani- 
cian and  engineer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1749.  Among 
his  numerous  and  very  valuable  inventions  are  the  safety- 
lock  called  by  his  name,  the  hydrostatic  press,  the  beer- 
machine  for  drawing  liquor  from  a cellar,  improvements 
in  fire-engines,  pumps,  steam-engines,  and  paper-making 
machinery,  and  the  construction  of  mains  or  large  water- 
pipes  in  London.  Died  in  1814. 

See  Stuart,  “ Anecdotes  of  Steam-Engines;”  Samuel  Smiles, 
“Industrial  Biography,”  1864;  Henry  Howe,  “Eminent  American 
and  European  Mechanics,”  1847. 

Bramante,  bRi-min'ti,  (Donato  Lazzari,)  a cele- 
brated Italian  architect  and  painter,  born  near  Urbino  in 
1444,  was  a relative  of  Raphael.  He  passed  many  years 
of  his  early  manhood  at  Milan,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome  and  built  the  Cancellaria,  or  palace  of  the  chancery, 
(about  1495,)  a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  was  the  architect  of  the  vast  structures  which  joined 
the  Belvedere  to  the  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Among  his 
master-pieces  is  the  small  round  oratory  or  temple  in 
the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  in  the  genuine 
antique  style.  Bramante  was  the  author  of  the  original 
design  of  the  basilica  or  church  of  Saint  Peter,  which 
he  began  to  build  in  1513,  (some  say  in  1506.)  He  had 
finished  the  four  great  piers  which  support  the  dome, 
when  he  died,  in  1514.  His  plan  was  not  adhered  to  by 
the  succeeding  architects,  among  whom  was  Michael 
Angelo.  Some  critics  think  the  work  would  have  been 
more  noble  if  Bramante’s  design  had  been  carried  out. 
His  style  is  admired  for  its  simplicity,  grace,  and  har- 
mony of  proportions.  He  was  a benefactor  of  Raphael, 
who  through  the  influence  of  Bramante  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Julius  II. 

See  Vasari,  “ Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. ; Pungileoni,  “ Memo- 
ria  intomo  alia  Vita  di  Donato  Bramante,”  1837;  Quatrem^re 
de  Quincy,  “ Vies  des  Architectes  cdlibres Salvetti,  “Anedotti 
sulla  Patria  dell’ Architetto  Bramante,”  1824. 

Bramantino,  da,  di  bRi-min-tee'no,  (Agostino,)  a 
Milanese  painter,  flourished  about  1525. 

Bramantino,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect 
and  painter,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  built  the  church  of  San  Satiro  in 
the  Milanese. 

Brambilla,  bRim-bil'lS,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  who  worked  in  Turin  about  1770. 

Bramer,  bRi'm^r,  (Leonard,)  a skilful  Dutch  painter, 
bom  at  Delft  in  1596.  He  worked  in  Italy,  and  imitated 


the  Italian  style.  He  excelled  in  the  treatment  of  noc- 
turnal conflagrations  and  illumined  caverns.  Among 
his  works  is  a “ Raising  of  Lazarus.” 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bram'hall,  (John,)  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1593, 
graduated  in  divinity  in  1630,  and  in  1634  became  Bishop 
of  Londonderry.  As  one  of  Strafford’s  coadjutors,  he 
was  impeached  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1640 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a time.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  ol 
Ireland.  Bramhall  is  chiefly  known  from  his  contro- 
versy with  Hobbes,  entitled  “ The  Question  concern 
ing  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance,  clearly  stated  and 
debated,”  (16156.)  Died  in  1663. 

Bramp'ston  or  Bram'ston,  (Sir  John,)  an  English 
judge,  born  in  Essex  about  1576.  He  was  chief  justice 
of  the  king’s  bench  from  1635  to  1642.  His  conduct 
was  vacillating  in  the  civil  war  Died  in  1654. 

Bramp’ton,  de,  (William,)  an  English  judge  justi- 
ciar, who  was  convicted  of  peculation  in  1288  and  fined 
forty  thousand  marks. 

Bram'ston,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  satirical  poet. 
He  wrote  the  “Art  of  Politics.’’  Died  in  1744. 

Bramwell,  (George  William  Wilshere,)  Lord, 
an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  1808.  He  became  a baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  1856,  a judge  of  the  court  of 
appeal  in  1876,  retired  in  1881,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1882. 

Brancaccio,  (Francesco  Maria,)  an  Italian  car- 
dinal, patronised  by  Urban  VIII.  Died  in  1675. 

Brancadori-Perini,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian 
wiiter  on  chronology,  bom  at  Sienna  1674;  died  1711. 

Brancaleone,  bRin-ki-li-o'ni,  (Dandolo,  dJn'do- 
lo,)  Count  of  Casalecchio,  (ki-istl-lek'ke-o,)  born  at  Bo- 
logna, was  made  a senator  by  the  Romans  in  1253,  and 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a dictator,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  quarrels  of  the  nobles.  He  compelled  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  people, 
waged  war  with  the  barons,  and  restored  peace  to  Rome. 
Died  in  1258. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Brancas,  bR^N'kiP,  (Andr£,)  a French  officer,  known 
as  Admiral  de  Villars,  (ve'ytR',)  served  for  a time  in 
the  army  of  the  League,  but  afterwards  went  over  to 
Henry  IV.  Being  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Doul- 
lens,  he  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards  for  his  desertion. 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  chap.  xxxi. ; 
Anselme,  “ Histoire  generate  des  Pairs  de  France.” 

Brancas,  de,  Due.  See  Lauraguais. 

Brancas,  de,  deh  bRfiN'kii',  (Louis,)  Marquis  de 
Cereste,  (sYrgst',)  served  with  distinction  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France 
in  1740.  Died  in  1750. 

Brancas- Villeneuve,  de,  deh  bRfiN'kfi'  v&l'nuv', 
(AndrE  Franqois,)  a French  astronomer.  Died  in  1748. 

Brancato,  bRin-ka'to,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary to  China,  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist,” and  other  works,  (in  Chinese.)  Died  in  1671. 

Branch,  (John,)  born  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  in 
1782,  became  a Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1823, 
was  secretary  of  the  navy  from  March,  1829,  till  1831, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida  in  1843.  Died 
in  1863. 

Branch,  (Lawrence  O'Brien,)  an  American  gene- 
ral, born  in  1820,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  1862. 

Brand,  (Bernard,)  a Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Bale  in 
1523,  wrote  a “ Universal  History.’’  Died  in  1594. 

Brand,  (Christian,)  a German  painter,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1722,  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Land- 
scapes. Died  in  1 795. 

Brand,  (Sir  Henry  Bouverie  William,)  was 
bom  in  1814.  He  began  public  life  as  private  secretary 
to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  from  1859  to  1866  was  parlia- 
mentary secretary  to  the  treasury.  He  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872,  1874,  and 
again  in  1880,  and  on  resigning  this  office  in  February, 
1884,  was  created  Viscount  Hampden. 

Brand,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne about  1741,  published  “Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities,”  and  “ History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Town  of  Newcastle,”  (2  vols.,  1789.)  Died  1806. 
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Brand,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  writer  on  poli- 
tical economy;  died  in  1809. 

Brandan,  Saint.  See  Brendan. 

Brandao,  bain-dowN',  (Alexandre,)  a Portuguese, 
who  lived  about  1650-90,  wrote  a “History  of  the  War 
by  which  Portugal  was  separated  from  Spain,”  (2  vols., 
1689.) 

Brandao,  (Antonio,)  a Portuguese  historian,  suc- 
ceeded De  Brito  as  chief  historiographer  of  the  kingdom, 
(1617.)  Died  in  1637. 

See  Barbosa  Machado,  “Bibliotheca  Lusitana.” 

Braude,  brand,  (William  Thomas,)  F.R.S.,  an  emi- 
nent English  chemist,  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  He 
became  professor  ol  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1813,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a lecturer. 
He  published  a “Manual  of  Chemistry,”  (6th  edition, 
1848,)  and  an  excellent  “Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,”  (1842.)  He  was  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  a department  in  the  Mint.  Died  in  1866. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1811,  and  October,  1813; 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1S66. 

Brandel,  bRln'del,  (Peter,)  a German  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits,  born  at  Prague  in  1660;  died  in  1739. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of.  See  Albert  Achilles, 
and  Frederick  William. 

Brandenburg,  bRln'den-booRG',  (Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,) Count  of,  son  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prus- 
sia by  his  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess  von 
Doerihoff,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1792.  He  served  in 
several  campaigns  against  the  French,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  was  appointed  prime  minister  in 
1848.  Died  in  1850. 

Brander,  bRln'der,  (Gustavus,)  a Swedish  naturalist, 
resided  in  London,  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.”  Died  in  1787. 

Brandes,  bRln'dSs,  (Ernst,)  a German  statesman 
and  writer,  born  at  Hanover  in  1758,  published  an 
“Analysis  of  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution,” and  other  works.  Died  in  1810. 

Brandes,  (George  Maurice  Cohen,)  a Danish 
writer,  born  in  1842.  His  repute  in  his  own  country  is 
very  high. 

Brandes,  (Heinrich  Wilhelm,)  bom  at  Groben 
in  1777,  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Leipsic  in  1826.  He  wiote  a “ Manual 
of  Higher  Geometry,”  and  several  treatises  on  astronomy 
and  hydraulics.  Died  in  1834. 

Brandes,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  dramatist 
and  actor,  born  at  Stettin  in  1735.  His  wife,  Esther 
Charlotte,  was  a popular  actress,  and  his  daughter,  Minna, 
a distinguished  vocalist.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  and  his 
“Autobiography,”  3 vols.,  1802-07. 

Brandes,  (Rudolf,)  a German  pharmacist,  born  in 
Lippe-Detmold  in  1795.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
“Archives  of  Pharmacy,”  to  which  he  made  numerous 
contributions.  Died  in  1842. 

See  L.  F.  Bley,  “Leben  des  Dr.  R.  Brandes,”  1844. 

Brandi,  bRln'dee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  the  Roman  States  in  1623,  was  a pupil  of  Lanfranc. 
Died  in  1691. 

Brandis,  bRln'dis,  (Christian  August,)  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  a son  of  Joachim,  noticed  below, 
was  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1790.  He  published,  con- 
jointly with  Niebuhr,  the  “ Rhenish  Museum  for  Phi- 
lology, History,  and  Greek  Philosophy,”  (1827-30,)  and 
wrote  several  critical  works.  He  was  chosen  a foreign 
associate  of  the  French  Institute  in  1855.  Died  in  1867. 

Brandis,  (Joachim  Dietrich,)  an  eminent  German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1 762. 
He  graduated  at  Gottingen,  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Kiel  in  1803,  and  in  1809  physician  to  Frederick 
VI.  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1846. 

Brandmiiller,  bRlnt'nvtll'ler,  (Gregorius,)  a Swiss 
painter,  born  at  Bale  in  1661,  was  a pupil  of  Lebrun,  and 
worked  at  Prague  and  Bile.  Among  his  best  works,  the 
design,  expression,  and  colour  of  which  are  highly  com- 
mended, is  a “Descent  from  the  Cross.”  Died  in  t6gi. 

Brandmiiller,  (Johann,)  a Swiss  theologian,  born  in 
1 533,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale.  Died  in  1 596. 


Brando,  bkin'do,  Brand,  bRint,  or  Brands,  bkintn, 
(Johann,)  a Flemish  chronicler,  born  near  Hulst,  wrote 
a history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  1413.  Died 
in  1428. 

Brandolese,  lmln-do-la'fci,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  bibli- 
ographer, born  in  1754;  died  in  1809. 

Brandolini,  bkln-do-lee'nee,  (Aurf.lio,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  litterateur , surnamed  11.  Liffo,  lrorn  at  Florence 
about  1440.  He  was  a celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was 
patronized  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Buda.  Among  his 
works  is  one  “ On  the  Condition  of  Human  Life,”  (“  De 
Vitas  humanae  Conditione,”  1541.)  Died  in  1497. 

See  GinguenI,  “Histoire  Litt&aire  d’ltalie;”  Bayle,  “Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Brandolini,  (Raffaello,)  a blind  Italian  litterateur, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  lived  about  1460-1520,  and  was 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  had  a rare  talent 
for  improvising  Latin  verse.  He  was  patronized  by  Leo 
X.,  who  became  pope  in  1513. 

Bran'don,  (Charles,)  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a favourite 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He  married  Mary’,  a sister 
of  King  Henry,  the  widow  of  Louis  XIL  of  France. 
Died  in  1545. 

Brandt  or  Brand,  bRlnt,  a German  alchemist,  who, 
in  attempting  to  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  is  said  to 
have  first  discovered  phosphorus.  Died  about  1695. 

See  F.  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Brandt,  bRlnt,  (Georg,)  a Swedish  chemist,  bom  in 
1694,  made  various  interesting  experiments  upon  metals, 
of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Upsal.”  Died  in  1768. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Brandt,  bRlnt,  (Gerard,)  a Dutch  Arminian  theo- 
logian, born  in  Amsterdam  in  1626.  He  preached  in  his 
native  city,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,”  (2  vols., 
1671-74.)  Died  in  1685. 

See  Jan  van  Haes,  “ Leven  van  G.  Brandt,”  1740. 

Brandt,  (Sebastian,)  a German  poet,  born  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1458,  wrote  “ The  Ship  of  Fools,”  (“  Das  NarTen- 
schiff,”  1494,)  a satirical  poem,  which  enjoyed  extraor- 
dinary popularity  in  its  time  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  the  principal  European  languages.  Died  in 
1521. 

See  Flogel,  “ Geschichte  der  Komischen  Literatur Geryjncs, 
“Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur.” 

Brandt,  von,  fon  bRlnt,  (Heinrich,)  a Prussian 
general,  born  in  Westphalia  in  1789,  published  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1S2S,)  a 
“Manual  of  Grand  Strategy,”  (1829,)  and  other  military 
works. 

Branicki,  bRl-nits'kee,  (Francis  Xavier,)  a Polish 
statesman,  took  an  active  part  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  by  Russia,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
confederation  of  Targowicza.  Having  been  declared  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  he  retired  to  the  Ukraine,  where 
he  died  in  1819. 

See  Ferrand,  “Histoire  des  trois  Ddmembrements  de  la  Po- 
logne,”  1820. 

Branicki,  (John  Clement,)  grand  general  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  born  in  1688,  was  distinguished  as  the 
champion  of  the  nobility  against  the  king,  Augustus  II. 
Died  in  1771. 

See  RuLHtkRE,  “ Histoire  de  l’Anarehie  de  Pologne,”  1807. 

Braniss,  bRl'niss,  (Christlieb  Julius,)  a German 
philosophical  writer,  born  at  Breslau  in  1792.  He  wrote 
a “History  of  Philosophy  since  Kant,”  (1S42,)  and  other 
works. 

Brank'qr,  (Thomas,)  an  English  mathematician  and 
scientific  writer,  lived  about  1650. 

Bran'nan  or  Brau'non,  (John  M.,)  an  American 
general,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  1821, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He  became  a briga- 
dier-general in  September,  1861,  and  commanded  a di- 
vision at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19  and 
20,  1863.  He  served  under  General  Sherman  in  the 
campaign  against  Atlanta,  May-September,  1864. 

Brant,  (Joseph,)  Thayf.ndanega,  (tT-6n-dl-ne'gi,) 
a famous  Indian  chief  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  was  born 
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in  1 742.  He  fought  against  the  American  colonists  in  the 
Revolution,  and  had  a commission  in  the  British  service. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  England,  and  pub- 
lished the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Mohawk.  Died  in  1807. 

See  W.  L.  Stone,  “ Life  of  Brant.” 

Brantdme,  bRftN'tom',  (Pierre  de  BourdeiUes — 
d?h  booR'dJI'  or  book'd&'ye,)  a popular  French  historian, 
born  of  a noble  family  about  1540,  was  a brave  soldier, 
and  a witness  of  many  military  events  of  his  time.  He 
was  for  some  time  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Alentpon, 
and  obtained  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX., 
who  gave  him  a pension.  As  a historian  he  is  sprightly, 
ttaif  and  sometimes  eloquent,  but  never  profound.  His 
history  is  valued  as  a vivid  picture  of  the  epoch  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors  in 
it.  Ilis  chief  work,  entitled  “ Lives  of  Illustrious  Men 
and  Great  Captains,  both  French  and  Foreign,”  (“  Les 
Vies  des  Hommes  illustres  et  grands  Capitaines  Fran5ais 
et  etrangers,”)  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
Died  in  1614. 

See  Nicolas  de  MonmerquS,  “ Notice  historique  sur  Brantome,” 
1824;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Brants  or  Braiitz,  bRfints,  written  also  Brail  t,(JoHN,) 
a Flemish  writer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1559,  was  father- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  Rubens.  Died  in  1639. 

Bran'white,  (Peregrine,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1745  ; died  in  1794. 

Brard,  bRiR,  (Cyprien  Prosper,)  a French  mineral- 
ogist, born  at  L’Aigle,  in  Orne,  in  1786.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “ Mineralogy  applied  to  the  Arts,” 
(3  vols.,  1821,)  and  “New  Elements  of  Mineralogy,” 
(1824.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  Jouannet,  “Notice  sur  C.  P.  Brard,”  1839. 

Brarens,  bRd'r^ns,  (Hendrik,)  a Danish  naval  officer, 
born  in  1751,  was  the  author  of  a “System  of  Practical 
Navigation.”  Died  in  1826. 

Brascassat,  bRls'kt'st',  (Jean,)  a French  painter  of 
landscapes  and  animals,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1805.  He 
gained  a first  medal  in  1831,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Institute  in  1846.  Among  his  works,  which  are 
praised  for  a rare  solidity  of  colour,  are  “ Mercury  and 
Argus,”  and  the  “Campagna  of  Rome,”  (1833.) 

Braschi,  bRSs'kee,  (Giambattista,)  an  Italian  anti- 
quary, and  Bishop  of  Sarsina,  born  at  Cesena  in  1664; 
died  in  1727. 

Braschi-Onesti,  bRfis'kee  o-n§s'tee,  (Luigi,)  Duke 
ok,  an  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Cesena  in  1748,  was  a 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
mayor  of  Rome.  Died  in  1818. 

Brasher,  (Abraham,)  an  American  patriot  and  colo- 
nel in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  born  in  New  York  in 
1734,  was  the  author  of  numerous  popular  ballads.  Died 
in  1782. 

Bras'I-das,  [Gr.  BpaotSac,]  a celebrated  Spartan  com- 
mander in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  gained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Athenians,  and  rendered  important  services 
as  negotiator.  In  Plato’s  “ Symposium”  he  is  compared 
to  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Amphipolis  in 
422  b.c.,  after  which  annual  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
as  a hero. 

See  Thucydides,  books  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. 

Braasac,  de,  deh  bRi'sik',  (Jean  Gallard  de 
Bearn — deh  b&'tRn',)  Comte,  a French  minister  of 
state  under  Louis  XIII.,  born  in  the  province  of  Sain- 
tonge  in  1579  ; died  in  1645. 

Brassavola,  bRJs-sl-vo'ia,  (Antonio  Musa,)  an 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1500,  was  patronized 
by  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  the  popes  Paul  III.  and  Clem- 
ent VII.,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Died  in  1570. 

SeeGiNGUENd,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie Castellani,  “ De 
Vita  M.  Brassavolae  Commentarius,”  1767. 

Brasseur,  bRi'suR',  (Philip,)  a Flemish  writer  and 
Latin  poet,  born  at  Mons  about  1597;  died  about  1650. 

Brassicanus,  bRSs-se-ka'nOs,  (Johann  Alexander,) 
a German  philologist  and  Latin  poet,  whose  original  name 
was  Kohlburger,  born  at  Wittenberg  in  1500 ; died  in 
>539- 

Brathwayte,  brath'wat, (Richard,)  an  English  writer, 
born  in  1588,  published  “The  Prodigal’s  Tears,”  “The 
Golden  Fleece,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1673. 


Brattle,  brat't’l,  (Thomas,)  an  American  merchant  and 
scientific  writer,  born  at  Boston  in  1657;  died  in  1713. 

Brault,  bRo,  (Charles,)  born  at  Poitiers  in  1752,  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Albi  in  1823,  and  was  afterwards 
made  a peer  of  France.  Died  in  1833. 

Braun,  bRown,  (Alexander  Karl  Hermann,)  a 
German  statesman,  born  at  Plauen  in  1807,  became  min- 
ister of  justice  and  president  of  the  Council  in  Saxony, 
(1848.)  He  resigned  office  in  1849. 

Braun,  (August  Emil,)  a German  archaeologist,  born 
at  Gotha  in  1809.  He  resided  many  years  in  Rome, 
where  he  became  pro-secretary  to  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute. He  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Mythology  of  Art,” 
(“Kunst-Mythologie,”  with  100  plates,)  and  “Antique 
Marbles,”  (1843.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1856. 

Braun,  (Johann  Wilhelm  Joseph,)  a German 
Catholic  theologian,  born  near  Diiren  in  1801.  He 
studied  at  Bonn,  under  Hermes,  whose  peculiar  views 
he  adopted.  He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory at  Bonn  in  1833,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  “Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Catholic  Theology.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Braur.  See  Brauwer. 

Brauwer  or  Brouwer,  bRow'wer,  written  also 
Brawer  or  Braur,  (Adriaan,)  a celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  born  in  1608  at  Oudenarde,  or,  as  some  writers 
state,  at  Haarlem.  He  was  a pupil  of  Franz  Hals,  and  was 
patronized  by  Rubens,  but,  owing  to  his  dissipated  habits, 
died  in  poverty  at  the  age  of  thirty -two.  His  works  are 
chiefly  tavern-scenes,  and  other  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bravais,  bRt'vi',  (Auguste,)  a French  natural  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Annonay  in  1811.  He  has  written  able 
treatises  on  meteorology,  crystallography,  and  astronomy. 
In  1854  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  (section  of 
eography  and  navigation.)  His  brother  Louis  F.  is  a 
otanist  and  writer. 

Bravo,  bitVvo,  (BartolomIi,)  a Spanish  Jesuit,  poet, 
and  grammarian,  born  about  1560. 

Bravo,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  physician,  born  in  Castile, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bravo,  bRfi'vo,  (Nicolas,)  a Mexican  general,  born 
about  1780  or  1790,  was  elected  vice-president  in  1824 
He  took  arms  against  President  Vittoria  in  1827,  but  was 
quickly  defeated,  and  was  banished.  Died  about  1854. 

Bravo  de  Sobramonte-Ramires,  bRfi'vo  d&  so- 
bRfi-mon'ti  ri-mee'rSs,  (Gaspar,)  professor  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Valladolid,  was  physician  to  Philip  IV. 
and  Charles  II. 

Bravo-Murillo.  See  Murillo. 

Brawe,  bRVtveh,  (Joachim  Wilhelm,)  Baron  of, 
a German  tragic  poet,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1738.  His 
tragedies  entitled  “Der  Freigeist”  and  “Brutus”  were 
edited  and  published  by  Lessing  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1758. 

Brawer.  See  Brauwer. 

Brax'ton,  (Carter,)  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence,  was  born  at  Newing- 
ton, King-and-Queen  county,  Virginia,  in  1736.  In  1775 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  successor  to  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph. Died  in  1797. 

Bray,  (Anna  Eliza,)  an  English  novelist,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Kempe,  born  in  Surrey  about  1800. 
She  was  married  to  Charles  Stothard  in  1818,  and  to 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Bray  about  1825.  She  published  a 
number  of  novels,  among  which  are  “Gaston  de  Foix,” 
(1826,)  “The  White  Hoods,”  (1828,)  “Talba,”  (1834,) 
and  “Trelawney,”  (1837 ;)  also,  “Traditions  and  Legends 
of  Devonshire,”  (1838.) 

See  “ London  Quarterly”  for  October,  1837. 

Bray,  (Sir  Reginald,)  an  English  architect,  and  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  chapel  at  Westminster 
is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  him.  He  also  con- 
structed the  nave  of  Saint  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
Died  in  1503. 

Bray,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in  Shrop- 
shire in  1656,  made  several  voyages  to  America  as  a 
missionary,  and  founded  in  1697  a society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  the  colonies.  Died  in  1 730. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 
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Bray,  (William,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1736, 
published  the  “Diary  and  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,”  and  was 
a contributor  to  the  “ Archaeologia.”  He  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Died  about  1830. 

Bray,  de,  d?h  bid,  (Franqois  Gahriei.,)  a French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Rouen  in  1765,  was  minister  to 
Berlin  and  Saint  Petersburg,  (1808.)  He  published  a 
“Critical  Essay  on  the  History  of  Livonia,”  (1817,)  and 
several  scientific  works.  A genus  of  plants  has  been 
called  Braya  in  his  honour.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Martius,  “ filoge  acaddinique  du  Comte  de  Bray,”  183s. 

Bray,  de,  deh  bRl,  (Jakob,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
ainter  of  portraits  and  history,  son  of  Salomon,  noticed 
elow,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1600 ; died  in  1664. 

Bray,  de,  (Salomon,)  a Dutch  painter,  born  at  Haar- 
lem in  1579  ; died  in  1664. 

Bray'brooke,  (Richard  Cornwallis  Neville,) 
Lord,  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1820; 
died  in  1861. 

Braybrooke,  (Richard  Neville  Griffin,)  Lord, 
an  English  antiquary,  bom  about  1783.  He  published  a 
“ History  of  Audley  End,  Essex.”  Died  in  1858. 

Brayer  de  Beauregard,  bRt'yl'  deh  boR'gfR', 
(Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Soissons  in  1770,  wrote  several  works  on  political  econ- 
omy. Died  in  1834. 

Bray'ley,  (Edward  Wedlake,)  an  English  anti- 
quary and  topographer,  born  in  London  in  1773.  He 
published  numerous  works  on  the  antiquities  and  to- 
pography of  England,  among  which  is  “ Londoniana,” 
(4  vols.,  1829.)  Died  in  1854. 

Bray'man,  (Mason,)  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1813,  entered  the  Union  army  in 
1861,  and  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862. 

Brea,  bRa'i,  (Lodovico,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Nice,  flourished  from  about  1480  to  1515.  He  worked 
mostly  at  Genoa.  His  heads  and  draperies  are  com- 
mended. 

Breard,  bR&'tR',  (Jean  Jacques,)  born  at  Marennes, 
in  France,  in  1760,  was  a member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  Died 
in  1840. 

Brebeuf,  de,  (Guillaume,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Thorigny  in  1618.  He  produced  a metrical  version  of 
Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia,”  which  was  once  popular,  but  was 
severely  criticised  by  Boileau  in  his  “Art  Poetique.” 
Died  in  1661. 

Brebeuf,  de,  (Jean,)  a French  missionary,  born  in 
1593,  laboured  in  Canada,  where  he  was  killed  by  sav- 
ages in  1649. 

Brebiette,  bReh-be-St',  (Pierre,)  a French  painter 
and  engraver,  born  about  1596. 

Brechten,  buSK'ten,  or  Verbrechten,  vSr-bR§K'ten, 
(Nikolaas,)  a Dutch  poet,  born  at  Haarlem  about  1240. 

Breckburg.  See  Berkheiden. 

Breck'en-ridge,  (James,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  in  1763,  was  a repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1809  to  1817,  and  was  an 
active  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  Died  in  1833. 

Breckenridge,  (John,)  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  under  Jefferson  from  1805  to  1806,  was  born  in 
Virginia  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Having  removed  to  Kentucky,  he  was  elected  in  1801 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  this  body  he  proposed 
the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  system  established  at  the  close 
of  Adams’s  administration,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  great  debate  which  followed.  Died  in  1806. 

Breckenridge,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  uncle  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  (Vice-President  of  the  United  States,)  was 
born  at  Cabell’s  Dale,  Kentucky,  in  1797.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1818,  and  subsequently  became  a professor 
in  that  institution. 

Breckenridge,  usually  written  Breckinridge,  (John 
C.,)  an  American  statesman  and  general,  a nephew  of 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1821.  He  studied  law,  became  a Democrat  in 
party  politics,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1851,  and  re-elected  in  1853.  Having  been  nomi- 
nated as  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  he  was 
elected  in  November,  1856,  when  James  Buchanan  was 


chosen  President.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
in  i860  by  the  disunion  Democrats,  after  they  had  seceded 
from  the  convention  which  nominated  Douglas  as  a Union 
Democrat.  He  had  two  other  competitors, — John  Bell 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  received  seventy-two  elec- 
toral votes,  Lincoln  received  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
Bell  thirty-nine,  and  Douglas  twelve.  All  the  Southern 
States,  except  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri, voted  for  Breckinridge.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  took  his  seat  in  March,  1861.  After  he  had 
defended  the  cause  of  the  new  confederacy  by  several 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  went  to  the  South  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  and  took  arms  against  the  Union,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded  a division  at 
Stone  River,  December  31,  1862-Januaiw  2, 1863,  and  at 
Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863.  He  defeated 
General  Sigel  near  Newmarket,  Virginia,  in  May,  1864. 
His  corps  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Early,  which  Sheri- 
dan defeated  near  Winchester  in  Septemoer,  1864.  He 
was  appointed  Confederate  secretary  of  war  in  January, 
1865.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  he  sailed 
for  Europe.  Died  in  1875. 

Breckenridge,  (Robert  J.,)  an  American  Presby- 
terian divine,  born  at  Cabell’s  Dale,  Kentucky,  in  1800,  is 
a son  of  John  Breckenridge,  (the  first  of  the  name,)  no- 
ticed above.  He  studied  at  Yale  College,  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1819,  practised  law  eight  years  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  became  pastor  of  a church  in  Baltimore  in 
1832.  About  1847  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a preacher  and  a writer,  had 
much  influence  in  the  church,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  a seminary  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
in  1853.  Among  his  works  are  “Travels  in  Europe,” 
(1839,)  and  “The  Knowledge  of  God  objectively  consid- 
ered,” (1857.)  He  is  said  to  be  the  principal  author  of  the 
common-school  system  of  Kentucky.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  a decided  and  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union. 
Died  in  1871. 

Brecling,  bRSk'ling,  (Fredf.rik,)  a Danish  Protest- 
ant theologian  and  writer,  born  near  Flensburg  in  1629 ; 
died  in  1711. 

Brecourt,  de,deh  bRl'kooR',  (Guillaume  Marcou- 
reau,)  a French  actor  and  dramatic  poet  Died  in  16S5. 

Breda,  van,  vin  bReh-dl',  (Jan,)  a Flemish  painter  of 
landscapes,  fairs,  battles,  etc.,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683. 
He  copied  the  works  of  Breughel  and  Wouwerman  with 
remarkable  skill.  His  touch  and  skies  and  distances  are 
praised  by  Descamps.  Died  in  1750. 

See  Descamps,  “Viesdes  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Breda,  van,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1630 ; died  in  16S1. 

Bredahl,  bRl-dSl',  (Christian  David,)  a Danish 
poet,  born  in  1784,  wrote  “ Dramatic  Scenes  taken  from 
an  Old  Manuscript,”  and  other  works. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfaiter- Lex  icon.” 

Bredahl,  (Niels  Krog,)  a Danish  dramatist,  bom 
about  1732,  wrote  several  plays,  and  translated  Ovid's 
“ Metamorphoses”  into  Danish  verse.  Died  in  1 778. 

Bredenbach,  bRa'den-blK',  (Tilmann,)  a historical 
writer,  born  at  Emmerich  about  1535  ; died  in  15S7. 

Brederode,  bRi'deh-ro'd^h,  (Gf.rbrand,)  a Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1585.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “The  Meditative  Song-Book,”  “The  Great 
Fountain  of  Love,”  and  a comedy  entitled  “ Spaanschen 
Brabander.”  Died  in  1618. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Brederode,  bRi-deh-ro'd?h,  (Hendrik,)  Count,  a 
Flemish  nobleman,  born  in  Brussels  in  1531,  was  an 
adherent  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  In  1566  he  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  for  the  removal  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  association  called  “ Les  Gueux,”  (“  The  Beggars.”) 
Having  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Spaniards,  he 
took  refuge  in  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1568. 

See  P.  Schkltema,  “ H.  van  Rrcdcrodc  tc  Amsterdam  in  1567,” 

1 S47 ; Schiller,  “History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands:” 
Motley,  "Dutch  Republic;”  M.  C.  van  Hall,  “H.  Graaf  van 
Brederode  verdedigd,”  1845. 

Brederode,  (Pieter  Kornelis,)  a Dutch  jurist,  born 
at  the  Hague,  flourished  about  1600. 
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Bredow,  bRa'do,  (Gabriei.  Gottfried,)  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1773,  became  professor  of  history  at  Breslau  in 
1811.  He  published  a “Manual  of  Ancient  History,” 
etc.,  (1803,)  “Memorable  Events  of  Universal  History,” 
(1810,)  and  a series  of  tables  entitled  “ Historische  Ta- 
bellen,”  which  were  translated  into  English  by  Major 
Bell.  Died  at  Breslau  in  1814. 

See  Kunisch,  “Bredows  Leben,”  1816;  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Bredsdorff,  bRgcs'doRf,  (Jakob  Hornemann,)  a 
Danish  naturalist,  born  in  Seeland  in  1790,  became  in 
1828  professor  of  botany  and  mineralogy  at  Soroe.  He 
published  “ Elements  of  Geognosy,”  and  other  scientific 
works.  Died  in  1841. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfaiter-Lexicon.” 

Brde,  bRi,  (Mathieu  Ignace,)  a distinguished  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  was  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  city.  Died  in  1839. 

See  F.  Bogaerts,  “ M.  van  Br^e,”  1842. 

Bree,  (Robert,)  an  English  physician,  born  in  War- 
wickshire in  1759,  practised  in  London.  He  published 
“An  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Respiration,”  ( 1 797.)  Died 
in  1839. 

Breenberg,  bRan'bSRG,  or  Breemberg,  bRam'bSRG, 
(Bartholomeus,)  a Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born 
at  Utrecht  about  1620,  excelled  in  small  landscapes  and 
animals.  Died  in  1660. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,  Hollandais,”  etc. 

Bregis  or  Brdgy,  de,  d?h  bRi'zhe',  (Charlotte 
Saumaise  de  Cliazan — so'mjz'  deh  sht'zdN',)  Com- 
tesse,  a witty  and  accomplished  French  lady,  born  in 
Paris  in  1619,  was  a niece  of  the  celebrated  Salmasius. 
She  was  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Austria.  Died  in 
1693,  leaving  a collection  of  letters  and  poems. 

See  “ Mtimoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville.” 

Br^guet,  bRi'g.y,  (Abraham  Louis,)  a celebrated 
Swiss  mechanician  and  watchmaker,  born  at  Neufchatel 
in  1747.  Pie  made  improvements  in  watches,  and  in- 
vented numerous  astronomical,  nautical,  and  other  in- 
struments, distinguished  for  the  perfection  of  their  work- 
manship. He  was  a member  of  the  French  Bureau  of 
Longitude,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Died  in  1823. 

See  Fourier,  “filoge  de  Brdguet.” 

Breguet,  (Louis,)  a French  watchmaker  and  natural 
philosopher,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1804.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Frenchman 
who  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  electric  telegraph, 
on  which  he  produced  a treatise  in  1845.  Died  in  1883. 

Bregy.  See  BrEgis. 

Brehm,  bRam,  (Christian  Ludwig,)  a German  or- 
nithologist, born  at  Schonau  in  1 787.  He  published  a 
“Manual  of  the  Natural  History  of  European  Birds,” 
(2  vols.,  1823-24,)  and  other  works. 

Brehmer,  bRa'mer,  (Heinrich,)  a German  jurist  and 
diplomatist,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1800. 

Breislak,  bRis'lik,  (Scipio,)  an  eminent  geologist,  of 
German  extraction,  born  at  Rome  in  1748.  Having  been 
appointed  professor  in  the  Nazarene  College  at  Rome, 
he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  mineralogical  cabi- 
net of  that  institution.  He  subsequently  visited  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cuvier  and  other  cel- 
ebrated savants.  He  published  “ Physical  Topography 
of  the  Campagna,”  (1798,)  “Introduction  to  Geology,” 
(181 1,)  and  other  works,  in  which  he  favours  the  vulcanic 
theory.  He  died  in  1826,  leaving  his  cabinet  of  minerals 
to  the  Borromeo  family. 

See  Conpigliachi,  “Memorie  intomo  alle  Ope  re,  etc.  del  Geo- 
logo S.  Breislak,”  1827  ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1804,  and 
September,  1816. 

Breithaupt,  bRit'howpt,  (Joachim  J ustus,)  a German 
Protestant  divine  and  sacred  poet,  born  in  Hanover  in 
1658,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Halle. 

Breithaupt,  (Johann  August  Friedrich,)  a dis- 
tinguished German  mineralogist,  born  near  Saalfeld, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  in  May,  1791,  was  a pupil  of  Werner. 
He  became  professor  of  oryctognosy  at  Freiberg  in  1827. 
He  discovered  a number  of  new  species  of  minerals.  His 
chief  work  is  a “ Complete  Manual  of  Mineralogy,”  (3 
vols.,  1836-47.) 


Breitinger,  bRl'ting'^r,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a Swiss 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1 701,  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
associated  with  Bodmer  in  his  efforts  to  reform  German 
literature,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
with  Gottsched.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Critique  on 
the  Art  of  Poetry,”  (“  Kritische  Dichtkunst,”)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1776. 

See  J.  C.  Lavater,  “ Slloge  historique  de  J.  J.  Breitinger,”  1771. 

Breitkopf,  bRit'kopf,  (Johann  Gotixob  Emma- 
nuel,) a distinguished  German  typographer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1719,  introduced  great  improvements  into  the 
form  of  types,  and  wrote  a work  on  the  invention  of 
printing.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Hausius, 
“Biographie  J.  G.  E.  Breitkopfe,”  1794. 

Brembati,  bRSm-M'tee,  (Isotta,)  an  Italian  poetess, 
born  at  Bergamo;  died  in  1586. 

Bre'm^r,  [Sw.  pron.  bRTi'mer,]  (Frederika  or  Fred- 
RIKa,)  a celebrated  Swedish  novelist,  born  at  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land, in  1802.  Her  parents  having  removed  to  Sweden 
while  she  was  yet  a child,  her  education  was  finished  at 
Stockholm,  where  she  was  subsequently  teacher  in  a fe- 
male seminary.  She  early  became  familiar  with  German 
literature,  and  was  an  especial  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Schiller.  Her  novel  of  “ The  N eighbours”  was  first  made 
known  to  the  English  and  American  public  in  1842, 
through  the  excellent  translation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt. 
It  was  followed  by  “The  Home,”  (1843,)  “The  Presi- 
dent’s Daughters,”  “The  Diary,”  “The  H.  Family,” 
“Strife  and  Peace,”  “Nina,”  “ Brothers  and  Sisters,” 
and  several  others,  also  translated  by  Mrs.  Howitt. 
They  enjoy  great  popularity  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  languages.  Having  visited  the  United 
States  in  1850,  she  published,  after  her  return,  “The 
Homes  of  the  New  World,”  (1853,)  of  which  an  English 
and  a German  translation  soon  appeared.  Among  her 
more  recent  works  are  “England  in  1851,”  and  a novel 
entitled  “Hertha,”  (1856.)  Died  in  1866. 

See  “ Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Frederika  Bremer,’* 
edited  by  her  sister  Charlotte,  New  York,  i2mo,  1868;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine’’  for  November,  1843 ; and  an  article  in  the  “ North  Ameri- 
can Review”  for  April,  1844,  (by  Lowell.) 

Brdmond,  bR^-miN',  (Gabrielle,)  a French  lady, 
born  at  Marseilles,  travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  and  wrote  an  account  of  her  journey,  which  was 
translated  into  Italian,  (1673.) 

See  Baylb,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Bremond,  de,  deh  bReh-miN',  (Charles,)  Marquis 
d’Ars,  (diR,)  a French  naval  officer,  born  in  Saintonge 
in  1738,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  English  in  1761. 

Bremond,  de,  deh  bRi'mbN',  (Franqois,)  a French 
natural  philosopher,  born  in  Paris  in  1713.  He  pro- 
duced a good  translation  of  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,”  (4  vols.,  1738.) 
Died  in  1742. 

Bremond,  de,  (Gabriel,)  a French  romance-writer, 
lived  about  1670-1703. 

Bremond  d’Ars,  de,  deh bReh-m6N'df  rs, (Charles,) 
a French  captain,  born  in  1538,  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  the  king  and  Catholic  party  in  the  civil  wars. 
Died  in  1599. 

See  Dupleix,  “Histoire  de  France.” 

Bremond  d’ Arses,  (or  d’Ars,)  bReh-mbN'  dtRs, 
(Louis,)  a French  commander,  born  in  Saintonge,  distin- 
uished  himself  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
ad  a high  command  at  Ravenna  m 1511. 

Bremontier,  bR&'miiN'te-A',  (Nicolas  Theodore,) 
a French  engineer  and  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  born  in  1738;  died  in  1809. 

Bremser,  buSm'ser,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a German 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Wertheim,  on  the  Main, 
in  1767.  He  practised  in  Vienna,  and  wrote  on  intestinal 
worms.  Died  in  1827. 

Bren'dan,  Saint,  written  also  Brandan,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century.  According  to  a legend 
which  obtained  currency  for  several  centuries,  he  made 
a long  voyage  in  the  Atlantic  and  discovered  an  island 
called  by  his  name.  Died  in  577  a.d. 

See  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1836. 
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Brendel,  bRSn'd^l,  (Adam,)  a German  physician,  was 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Wittenberg.  Died 
in  1719. 

Brendel,  (Johann  Gottfried,)  a German  physician, 
' born  at  Wittenberg  in  1712,  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1 758. 

Brendel,  (Zaciiarias,)  a German  medical  writer,  born 
at  Jena  in  1592  ; died  in  1638. 

Brenius,  bita'ne-us,  (Daniel,)  a Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1594,  was  a disciple  of  Episcopius. 
Died  in  1664. 

Brenkenhoff,  bRdnk'sn-hof',  (Leopold,)  a German 
writer  on  the  art  of  war,  born  at  Dessau  in  1750;  died 
in  1799. 

Brenkenhoff,  von,  fon  bRenk'en-hof',  (Franz  Bal- 
thasar Schoenberg,)  a German  rural  economist,  born 
near  Halle  in  1723 ; died  in  1780. 

See  Meissner,  “Leben  des  F.  B.  Schoenberg  von  Brenkenhoff)” 
I782. 

Brenkmann,  bRdnk'min,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  jurist, 
born  at  Rotterdam  about  1680;  died  in  1736. 

See  ERScHund  Gruber,  “AUgeraeine  Encyklopaedie." 

Brenner,  bRdn'ner,  (Elias,)  a Swedish  antiquary  and 
artist,  born  in  1647,  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to 
Charles  XI.  Died  in  1717. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brenner,  (Henrik,)  a Swedish  scholar  and  historian, 
bom  in  1669.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  “ History  of 
Armenia”  of  Moses  Chorenensis,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great  against  Persia.  Died 
in  1732. 

Brenner,  (Sofia  Elisabet  Weber,)  a Swedish  poet- 
ess, born  about  1660,  was  the  wife  of  Elias,  above  noticed. 
Died  about  1730. 

Bren'nus,  a famous  chief  of  the  Sen'ones,  a tribe  of 
Gauls,  invaded  the  Roman  State  about  390  B.c.  Having 
defeated  the  Roman  army,  he  entered  Rome,  which  he 
found  deserted  except  by  a number  of  aged  senators 
sitting  in  ivory  chairs,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred.  The 
Capitol,  however,  was  defended  by  a garrison, whom  Bren- 
nus  attempted  to  surprise  by  night ; but  Manlius  and 
his  companions,  alarmed  by  the  clamour  of  some  geese, 
repulsed  the  Gauls.  Brennus  was  induced  to  depart  by 
the  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold — plus  the 
weight  of  his  sword,  which  he  threw  into  the  scale,  ex- 
claiming, “ Vae  victis !”  According  to  the  popular  story, 
Camillus,  who  had  been  previously  banished,  came  to 
the  relief  of  his  countrymen  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  weighing  out  the  money  which  was  to  purchase 
peace  with  the  Gauls  : the  latter  were  so  utterly  defeated 
that,  it  is  said,  not  one  remained  to  carry  home  the  news 
of  their  overthrow.  (See  Camillus.) 

See  Livv,  “ History  of  Rome,”  book  v. 

Brennus,  a Gallic  chieftain,  invaded  Greece  about 
280  B.c.  with  an  immense  army,  and  committed  great 
devastation.  He  was  defeated  at  Delphi,  and  died  soon 
after  that  event. 

Brent,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  jurist  and  litterateur, 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1573.  He  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  Paul  Sarpi’s  “ History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.”  Died  in  1652. 

Brenta,  bRdn'ti,  [Lat.  Bren'tius,]  (Andrea,)  an 
Italian  physician  and  litterateur,  born  at  Padua  about 
I45°>  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Caraffa.  Died  in  1483. 

Brentana,  bRdn-ti'ni,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  1656  at  Verona,  or,  as  stated  by  some  writers, 
at  Venice.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a “ Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Sebastian,”  at  Verona.  Died  about  1730. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Brentano,  bRdn-ti'no,  (Clemens,)  a German  novel- 
ist and  dramatist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1777, 
was  the  brother  of  Bettina  von  Arnim,  the  friend  of 
Goethe.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are  the  dramas 
of  “ Ponce  de  Leon”  and  “ The  Foundation  of  Prague,” 
(“  Die  Griindung  Prags,”)  a tale  entitled  “ History  of 
the  Brave  Kaspar  and  the  Fair  Annerl,”  and  a collection 
of  national  ballads  called  “Des  Knaben  Wundcrhorn,” 
written  conjointly  with  his  brother-in-law,  A.  von  Arnim. 
Died  in  1842. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Brentano,  (Iajrenz,)  a German  politician,  born  at 
Manheim  in  1810,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Baden  revo- 
lution of  1848.  Being  afterwards  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  he  took  refuge  in  America. 

Brentano,  (Sophie,)  wife  of  Clemens,  noticed  above, 
born  at  Altenburg  in  1761,  was  originally  named  Schu- 
bart.  She  published  several  poems  and  romances. 
Died  in  1806. 

Brentel,  bRfn'tel,  (Frederick,)  a painter  of  Stras- 
burg,  born  about  1580,  numbered  William  Rawer  among 
his  pupils. 

Brentius.  See  Brentz  and  Brenta. 

Bren'tpn,  (Captain  Edward  Pelham,)  an  English 
naval  officer,  born  in  1774,  wrote  a “Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1822,”  (5  vols.)  Died  in  1839. 

See  “ Memoir  of  Capt.  E.  Pelham  Brenton,”  by  Sir  J.  Brenton. 

Bren  ton,  (Sir  Jahleel,)  a British  rear-admiral,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  born  in  1770.  He  published  “The 
Hope  of  the  Navy,”  (1839,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1844. 

See  Henry  Raikes,  "Memoir  of  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,”  1645; 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1847. 

Brentz,  bRdnts,  or  Brentzen,  bRdnt'sen,  [Lat  Bren'- 
tius,] (Johann,)  a German  Protestant  theologian,  and 
coadjutor  of  Luther,  bom  at  Weil,  in  Suabia,  in  1499. 
He  assisted  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  drew  up 
the  “Confession  of  Wiirtemberg,”  and  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Charles  V.,  he  was  at  length  protected  by  Duke  Ulric 
of  Wiirtemberg.  Died  in  1570. 

See  J.  W.  Camerer,  “ J.  Brentz  der  Wiirterobergische  Reforma- 
tor,”  1840;  Carl  Dietrich,  “Leben  des  J.  Brentz,"  1841;  Vai- 
hinger,  “ Leben  und  Wirken  des  Reformators  J.  Brentz,”  1841. 

Brentzen.  See  Brentz. 

Brequigny,  de,  deh  bRi'kdn'ye',  (Louis  George 
Oudard  Feudrix — fuh'dRe',)  a French  historian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Granville  in  1716,  was  a member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mouchet,  a continuation 
of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Chinese,”  begun  by  Amiot  and 
others,  and  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  “Collection 
of  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Kings  of  the  Third  Race.” 
Died  in  1795. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance.” 

Brera,  bRa'rd,  (Valerlano  Luigi,)  an  Italian  physi- 
cian and  medical  writer  of  great  merit,  born  at  Pavia  in 
1772,  became  professor  of  therapeutics  and  clinics  in  his 
native  city.  Died  in  Venice  in  1840. 

See  Tassinari,  “ Raccolta  della  Cure  e Scritti  del  Professore 
V.  L.  Brera,”  1840. 

Brere'tpn,  (Jane  Hughes,)  an  English  poetess,  bom 
in  Flintshire  in  1685  ; died  in  1740. 

Brere'wood,  (Edward,)  an  English  mathematician 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Chester  in  1565.  He  published 
“The  Patriarchal  Government  of  the  Ancient  Church,” 
a treatise  “ On  the  Weights  and  Values  of  Ancient  Coins, 
etc.,”  (“  De  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis  Veterum  Nummorum,") 
and  other  works,  in  English  and  Latin.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Bres,  bR.\,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
at  Limoges  in  1 782,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Revue 
Encyclopedique.”  Died  in  1832. 

Breschet,  bR&'shft',  (Gilbert,)  a French  phvsician, 
medical  writer,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1845. 

Brescia,  da,  di  brish'yi  or  bRa'shi,  or  Bresciano, 
bRft-shi'no,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Brescia  about  1460.  His  brother 
Giovanni  Antonio,  born  about  1461,  was  an  engraver. 

Sec  Lanzi,  “History of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Bresmal,  IirViuSI',  (Jean  Francois,)  a Flemish 
medical  writer  of  Liege,  lived  about  1700. 

Bressani,  bRds-si'nce,  (Gregorio,)  an  Italian  philos- 
opher, born  at  Treviso  in  1703,  wrote  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Galileo,  and  in  favour  of  Aristotle.  Died  in  1771. 

See  GiNc.UFNit,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie." 

Bret,  1)rJ,  (Antoine,)  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1717,  wrote  a “Commentary  on  the  Works  of 
Molidrc,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1792. 
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Bretagne,  de,  (Anne.)  See  Anne  oe  Brittany. 

Bretagne,  de,  (Arthur.)  See  Arthur. 

Breteuil,  de,  deh  bReh-tuI',  (Louis  Auguste  le 
Tounelier — leh  tonTe-A',)  Baron,  a French  diplomatist 
of  the  royalist  party,  born  in  Touraine  in  1733,  was  em- 
ployed in  missions  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Naples,  and 
became  minister  of  state  about  1783.  Died  in  1807. 

Breton,  bReh-tdN',  (Francois  Pierre  Hippolyte 
Ernest,)  a French  artist  and  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in 
1812.  He  published  “Monuments  of  All  Nations,”  (2 
vols.,  1843,  with  300  engravings  designed  by  himself,) 
which  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  “Porn- 
peia,”  (1855.)  He  wrote  many  articles  on  painters  for 
the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Breton,  (Guillaume,)  sometimes  called  Gulielmus 
Brito- Armoricus,  a French  ecclesiastic  and  historian, 
born  in  Brittany  about  1150.  He  was  chaplain  at  the 
court  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  wrote  two  histories  of  his 
reign, — one,  entitled  “ Philippis,”  in  Latin  verse,  the  other 
in  prose.  Died  in  1226. 

See  N iciEron,  “M^moires.” 

Breton,  brit'on,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  poet,  born 
in  1553.  He  wrote  pastorals,  sonnets,  etc.  Died  in 
1624. 

Breton,  (Raymond,)  a French  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  born  in  1609,  published  a “French-Carib  and 
Carib-French  Dictionary,”  and  a “Carib  Grammar.” 
Died  in  1679. 

Breton  de  los  Herreros,  bRi-tin'  di  16s  6r-ra'r6s, 
(Manuel,)  a Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  born  in  the 
province  of  Logrono  in  1796. 

Bretonnayau,  bReh-to'ni'yo',  (Ren£,)  a French  sur- 
geon and  writer,  lived  about  1540-90. 

Bretonne,  de  la.  See  R6tif. 

Bretonneau,  bReh-to'no',  (Francois,)  a French 
Jesuit,  theological  writer,  and  pulpit  orator,  born  in 
Touraine  in  1660;  died  in  1741. 

Bretonneau,  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Tours  in  1771.  He  obtained  celebrity 
as  a practitioner,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  ope- 
ration called  tracheotomy.  Died  in  1862. 

See  Callisbn,  “Medicinische  Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bretschneider,  bR?t'shn!'der,  (Heinrich  Gott- 
fried,) a German  litterateur,  born  at  Gera  in  1739.  He 
was  the  author  of  fables,  poems,  romances,  and  satires, 
and  “Travels  to  London  and  Paris,”  a translation  of 
which  appeared  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  principal  material 
for  Nicolai’s  “Travels.”  Died  in  1810. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bretschneider,  (Karl  Gottlieb,)  a German  ration- 
alist theologian,  born  at  Gersdorf  in  1776,  was  general 
superintendent  in  Gotha.  He  published  a “Dogmatic 
Manual  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,”  (1814-18,) 
and  “Corpus  Reformatorum,  or  Philippi  Melanchthonis 
Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia.”  Died  in  1848. 

Brett,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonjuror,  bom  in  Kent 
in  1667.  He  became  rector  of  Ruckinge  in  1705.  He 
wrote  several  polemical  treatises.  Died  in  1743. 

Brett,  (William  Baliol,)  Sir,  an  Engu.,11  lawyer, 
born  in  1817.  In  1868  he  became  solicitoi -general,  and 
a judge  ot  the  common  pleas  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
raised  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  1876,  and  in  April,  1883, 
became  master  of  the  rolls. 

Bretteville,  de,  (£tienne  Dubois,)  a French  theo- 
logian, born  near  Caen  in  1650  ; died  in  1688. 

Breughel,  (Abraham,;  sumamed  the  Neapoli- 
tan, a painter  01  birds  and  of  still  life,  born  at  Antwerp, 
resided  many  yeais  in  Rome  and  Naples.  Died  in  1690. 

Breughel,  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  brother 
of  Peter  the  younger,  born  at  Brussels  about  1370,  was 
called  Velvet  Breughel,  from  the  usual  material  of  his 
dress.  He  painted  landscapes,  fruit,  flowers,  and  animals 
with  admirable  skill.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  the 
landscape  of  “ Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,”  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  for  which  Rubens  furnished  the 
figures.  In  conjunction  with  that  great  artist  he  executed 
“The  Four  Elements,”  and  “ Vertumnus  and  Bcllona.” 
His  death  is  variously  dated  from  1625  to  1642. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 


Breughel,  (Peter  or  Pieter,)  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  sumamed  the  Droll,  born  near  Breda  about 
1525,  excelled  in  village  festivals  and  comic  subjects. 
Died  about  1 590. 

Breughel,  (Peter,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Brussels  about  1569,  was  sumamed  the  Hellish,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  painted.  Died  about  1625. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Breuil,  du.  See  Dubreuil. 

Brev'al,  de,  (John  Durand,)  an  English  officer  and 
writer,  published  a “ History  of  the  House  of  Nassau,” 
and  several  poems.  Died  in  1 739. 

Breves,  de,  deh  bic Av,  (Francois  Savary,)  Comte, 
a French  diplomatist,  bom  in  1560,  was  ambassador  to 
Constantinople  and  to  Rome.  Died  in  1628. 

Brev'int,  (Daniel,)  a Protestant  theologian,  born  in 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  1616.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  became  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Died  in  1695. 

Brew'er,  (Anthony,)  an  English  dramatist,  lived 
about  1615-30,  and  wrote  a play  entitled  “Lingua.” 

Brewer,  (Samuel,)  an  English  botanist,  was  a friend 
of  Dillenius,  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  his  “His- 
tory of  Mosses,”  (“Historia  Muscorum.”)  Died  in  1743. 

Brewer,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  lyrical 
composer,  lived  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Brews'tqr,  (Sir  David,)  an  eminent  British  optician 
and  experimental  philosopher,  born  at  Jedburgh,  Scot- 
land, December  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach ; but  his  fondness  for  scientific  research  led  him 
to  abandon  the  profession  of  divine  and  devote  himself  to 
his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopajdia”  from  its  commencement,  in  1808,  until  its 
completion,  about  1829,  and  wrote  many  articles  for  that 
valuable  work.  After  he  had  been  engaged  some  years 
in  optical  researches,  he  published,  in  1812,  a “Treatise 
on  Burning  Instruments,  containing  the  Method  of  build- 
ing Large  Polyzonal  Lenses.”  In  1815  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  essay 
“ On  the  Polarization  of  Light  by  Reflection,”  and  elected 
him  a Fellow.  He  invented  the  kaleidoscope  about  1816. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  from  the  French  Institute 
half  of  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  awarded  for 
the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  Europe  in 
physical  science  during  the  two  years  preceding.  Dr. 
Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson  founded  the  “Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal”  in  1819,  and  the  “Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,”  of  which  sixteen  volumes 
were  issued.  He  invented  an  improved  system  of  illumi- 
nating light-houses  by  polyzonal  (or  polygonal)  lenses, 
which  was  adopted  in  1833.  He  married  a daughter  of 
Macpherson,  the  author  or  editor  of  “ Ossian’s  Poems.” 

Among  his  chief  works  are  a “ Treatise  on  Optics,” 
(1831,)  “More  Worlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Phi- 
losopher and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian,”  (1854,)  and 
“Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,”  (2  vols.,  1855.)  Among  his  chief  titles 
to  celebrity  are  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  polar- 
ization of  light  by  reflection,  and  his  researches  on  double 
refraction. 

“In  the  earlier  compositions  of  Sir  David,  always 
severe  in  style  and  sternly  scientific  in  form,”  says  Hugh 
Miller,  “there  is  comparatively  little  indication  of  that 
rich  flow  of  fancy  and  imagination  and  that  fertility  of 
happy  illustration  which  his  later  writings  exhibit.”  He 
was  a contributor  to  the  “North  British  Review”  and  the 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  Saint  Leonard’s  College  at  Saint  Andrew’s. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  place  of  Berzelius.  Died 
in  February,  1868. 

Brewster,  (William,)  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
was  bom  at  Scrooby,  England,  in  1560.  He  was  one  of 
a company  of  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
he  removed  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  a ruling  elder 
in  the  church.  Died  in  1644. 

See  “ Life  and  Times  of  William  Brewster,”  by  A.  Steele,  1837. 

Breydel,  bRT'del,  (Carl,)  a Flemish  painter  of  land- 
scapes, battles,  etc.,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1677;  died  in 
1744- 

Sec  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 
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Breydel,  (Frants,)  a Flemish  painter  of  portraits, 
carnivals,  anti  feasts,  brothei  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1679;  died  in  1750. 

See  Dkscamfk,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,*  etc. 

Breyn,  bRin,  [Lat.  Biiey'nius,]  (Jakob,)  a German 
botanist,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1637 ; died  in  1697. 

Breyn,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German  physician  and 
scientific  writer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1690;  died  in  1764. 

Brez,  bui,  (Jacques,)  a botanist,  and  Protestant  min- 
ister, born  in  Piedmont  in  1771,  published  a “ History 
of  the  Waldenses,”  (2  vols.,1797.)  Died  in  1798. 

Brezin,  (Michel,)  a French  philanthropist,  and 
manuiacturer  of  locks,  machinery,  etc.,  born  in  1 75^-  He 
founded  a hospital  for  aged  operatives.  Died  in  1828. 

Brial,  (Michel  Jean  Joseph,)  Dom,  a French  eccle- 
siastic, born  at  Peipignan  in  1743.  He  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Literary  History  of  France.”  Died  in  1828. 

Brialmont,  (Alexis  Henri,)  a Belgian  military 
writer,  born  at  Venloo  in  1825.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  works  on  military  history  and  tactics. 

Bri'an  Boroib.me,  (or  Bo-ru',)  a king  of  Ireland, 
succeeded  his  father  Kennedy  on  the  throne  of  Munster 
in  978  a.d.  He  obtained  numerous  victories  over  the 
Danes,  but  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  after  de- 
feating the  King  of  Leinster  and  his  Danish  allies,  (1014.) 

Bri-a're-us,  (or  bri'a-rus,)  [Gr.  Bpiapevq;  Fr.  BriarEe, 
bRe'f'ri',]  a giant  or  monster  who  was  said  to  have  a 
hundred  arms.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  called 
ASgason  by  men  and  Briareus  by  the  gods.  He  and  his 
two  brothers,  Gyges  and  Cottus,  conquered  the  Titans. 

Bricheteau,  bR&sh'td',  (Isidore,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Aude  in  1789,  was  a 
favourite  pupil  and  assistant  of  Pinel.  He  contributed 
important  articles  to  the  “ Dictionary  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences,” and  published  several  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed. 

Briqonnet,  bRe'so'nV,  (Guillaume,)  a French  ec- 
clesiastic and  statesman,  rose  to  be  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  minister  of  Charles  VIII.  He  was  also 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  Cardinal  of  Saint-Malo. 

Briqonnet,  (Guillaume,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  a patron  of  learning.  Died 
in  1533- 

Bridaine  or  Brydaine,  bRe'din',  (Jacques,)  a cele- 
brated French  preacher,  born  at  Chuslan  (Gard)  in  1701. 
His  eloquence  is  highly  commended  by  Massillon,  La 
Harpe,  and  other  eminent  writers.  He  published  “Can- 
tiques  spirituels,”  (1748.)  Died  near  Avignon  in  1767. 

See  La  Harpe,  “ Cours  de  Literature Maury,  “ Essai  sur 
l’Eloquence  de  la  Chaire.” 

Bridan,  bRe'd&N',  (Charles  Antoine,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  at  Ruviere,  in  Champagne,  in  1 730 ; died 
in  1805. 

See  C.  F.  Viel,  “Notice  sur  Bridan,”  1807. 

Bridault,  bRe'dS',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a litterateur  of 
Paris,  published  “The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Romans,”  (1745.)  Died  in  1761. 

B ridel,  bRe'dSl',  (Jean  Louis,)  a Swiss  litterateur , 
bom  in  1759,  became  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Lausanne.  Died  in  1821. 

B ridel,  (Samuel  Klis£e,)  Baron,  a Swiss  naturalist 
and  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1761.  He 
published  “ Muscologia  Rccentiorum,”  (1797,)  and  other 
botanical  works.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  Died  near  Gotha  in  1828. 

Bridge,  (William,)  an  English  Puritan  and  Inde- 
pendent minister,  born  in  1600,  was  ejected  from  Great 
Yarmouth  in  1662.  Died  in  1670. 

Bridge'man,  (Sir  Orlando,)  an  English  judge,  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  (1660,)  and  succeeded 
Lord  Clarendon  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1667. 
His  reputation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  ministers 
of  Charles  II.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England.” 

Bridges,  brlj'iz,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Berkshire  about  1666;  died  in  1724. 

Bridget,  Saint,  patroness  of  Ireland,  born  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  lived  about  520  a.d. 

Bridget  or  Bri-git'ta,  written  also  Birgite,  Saint, 
[Fr.  Sainte-Brigitte,  sim'bRe'zhit',]  born  in  1302, 


was  the  daughter  of  Birger,  Prince  of  Sweden.  Her 
work  entitled  “ Revelations”  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  Died  in  1373. 

See  Bailust,  "Vie*  de*  Saints;”  £tiekke  Binet,  “Vie  de 
Sainte-Brigitte,”  1634. 

Bridge'wfi-tqr,  (Francis  Egerton,)  third  Duke 
of,  an  English  peer,  born  in  1736,  was  a younger  son  of 
Scroop,  the  first  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  His  mother  was 
Lady  Rachel  Russell.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1748.  In  consequence  of  his  delicate  health,  his 
education  was  neglected.  His  reputation  is  founded 
on  important  improvements  of  inland  navigation.  He 
projected  a canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester, — the 
first  navigable  canal  constructed  in  England.  It  was 
completed  at  his  expense  in  1761.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1803. 

Bridgewater,  (Francis  Henry  Egerton,)  Earl 
of,  and  Baron  Ellesmere,  born  in  1758,  was  a son  of 
John,  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1823.  He  is 
noted  as  the  originator  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
In  his  will  he  left  eight  thousand  pounds  as  a premium 
for  the  production  of  several  treatises  “ On  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God.”  In  accordance  with  his 
will,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  selected  for  this 
task  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  Peter 
Mark  Roget,  Charles  Bell,  William  Whewell,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Rev.  William  Kirby,  and  William  Prout,  M.D. 
Died  in  1829. 

Bridgewater,  [Lat.  Aquaponta'nus  or  Aquipon- 
tanus,]  (John,)  an  English  Catholic  theologian  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  Yorkshire,  lived  about  1560-1600. 

See  Wood,  “Athena  Oxonienses.” 

Bridg'man,  (Laura,)  a blind  deaf-mute,  who  fur- 
nishes a remarkable  example  of  the  development  of  intelli- 
gence under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  adverse, 
was  born  at  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1829.  She 
had  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties  until  she  was  about 
two  years  old,  when,  in  consequence  of  a severe  attack 
of'illness,  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  was  at  the  same  time  much  impaired. 
When  about  eight  years  old,  she  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  principal  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, in  Boston.  She  learned  in  a few  months  to 
spell  and  read  with  a manual  alphabet  She  afterwards 
learned  to  write,  and  to  play  skilfully  on  the  piano. 

See  Dunglison’s  “Physiology,”  voL  ii.  p.  161 ; also,  “ Annual 
Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institution”  for  1837  et  seq. 

Brid'port,  (Alexander  Hood,)  Lord,  an  English 
admiral,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Hood,  born 
about  1724.  He  served  with  distinction  against  the 
French  in  1793  and  1794.  Died  in  1816. 

Brienne,  de,  deh  bRe'?n',  (Jean,)  a French  noble- 
man, married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Conrad  of  Montfer- 
rat,  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
subsequently  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1237. 

See  Lafitau,  “Histoire  de  Jean  de  Brienne,”  1727. 

Brienne  Lomenie.  See  LomAnie. 

Briere  (orBrierre)  de  Boismont,  bRe'aiR'deh  bw.V- 
mb>Nf,  (A.,)  a French  physician,  born  at  Rouen  in  1796, 
practised  in  Paris.  lie  wrote  “ Elements  of  Botany,” 
(1825,)  a treatise  on  hygiene,  and  a work  entitled  “Hal- 
lucinations,” (“Des  Hallucinations,”  Paris,  1852,)  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Briet,  bRe'i',  [Lat.  Brie'tius,]  (Philippe,)  a French 
Jesuit,  born  at  Abbeville  in  t6oi,  wrote  “ Parallels  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1668. 

Briey,  de,  deh  bRe'&',  (Camille,)  Comte,  a Belgian 
diplomatist,  born  in  1799,  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
from  August,  1841,  to  April,  1S43.  He  was  a leader  of 
the  Catholic  party. 

Brifaut,  bRe'fo',  (Charles,)  a French  litterateur , born 
at  Dijon  in  1781,  became  a member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1826.  Ilis  drama  called  “ Ninus  II.”  was  very 
successful.  Died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

Briggs,  (Charles  Frederick,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  became  in  early  life  a 
resident  of  New  York  City.  He  edited  “ Putnam’s  Maga- 
zine” from  1853  to  1856,  and  afterwards  became  an  editor 
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of  the  New  York  “Times.”  Among  his  works  is  “The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  a Tale  of  the  Great  Panic,” 
(1839.) 

Briggs,  (George  Nixon,)  an  American  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  in 
1796.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1830,  and  in  1844 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  and  other  im- 
portant reforms,  and  became  president  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union  in  i860.  Died  in  1861. 

See  “Great  in  Goodness:  Memoir  of  George  N.  Briggs,”  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Richards. 

Briggs,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax,  about  1556.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1596 
he  was  chosen  professor  or  reader  in  geometry  in  Gres- 
ham House,  (since  called  Gresham  College,)  London. 
He  became  in  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  improve- 
ment and  construction  of  logarithms.  “Napier  found,” 
says  Hallam,  “a  coadjutor  well  worthy  of  him  in  Henry 
Briggs,  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College.  It 
is  uncertain  from  which  of  them  the  change  [i.e.  from 
the  hyperbolical  to  the  decimal  method]  in  the  form  of 
logarithms  proceeded.”  Briggs  published  in  1624  a 
great  work,  “ Arithmetica  Logarithmica,”  containing  the 
logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as  20,000, 
and  again  from  90,000  to  100,000,  calculated  to  fourteen 
places.  Died  in  1630. 

See  Ward’s  “Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors.” 

Briggs,  (Henry  Perronet,)  an  English  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits,  among  whose  master-pieces  may  be 
named  the  “ First  Interview  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Peruvians,”  and  “ Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to 
Desdemona.”  In  1832  he  was  elected  an  Academician. 
Died  in  1844. 

Briggs,  (Henry  Shaw,)  born  in  Berkshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1824,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1861,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862. 

Briggs,  (William,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1641,  published  a “ Theory  of  Vision,”  and  a work  en- 
titled “ Ophthalmographia,”  or  description  of  the  eye. 
Died  in  1704. 

Brigham,  brig'am,  (Amariah,)  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1798, 
began  to  practise  medicine  in  1821.  He  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1840,  and  obtained  the  same  office  in  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  in  1842.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Mental  Cultivation  and 
Excitement,”  and  “The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
thology of  the  Brain,”  (1840.)  Died  in  1849. 

Brigham,  brig'am,  (Nicholas,)  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Caversham,  wrote  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1559. 

Brigham  Young.  See  Young,  (Brigham.) 

Bright,  (Jesse  D.,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Chenango  county,  New  York,  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1845.  Pie 
was  expelled  in  1861  for  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  Davis. 

Bright,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  orator  and  Radi- 
cal statesman,  was  born  at  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1811.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Bright, 
a cotton-spinner,  and  is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  John 
Bright  and  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  cotton,  at  Roch- 
dale. In  1835  he  travelled  on  the  continent  and  visited 
Palestine.  He  enlisted  in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
in  1839,  and  became  a zealous  champion  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  About  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Richard  Cobden.  He  addressed  many 
public  meetings  with  powerful  and  impassioned  decla- 
mation, and  was  considered  second  only  to  Cobden  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Durham 
in  1843.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  followed  by 
a general  election  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Bright  was  one  of 
the  two  members  sent  from  Manchester.  He  was  not 
identified  with  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  but, 
in  co-operation  with  Cobden,  formed  the  Manchester 


school  of  politics,  advocates  of  electoral  reform  and  non- 
intervention in  foreign  wars.  He  was  re-elected  by  the 
voters  of  Manchester  in  1852,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
opposition  to  the  war  against  Russia,  was  defeated  in 
1857.  Since  that  year  he  has  represented  Birmingham 
in  Parliament.  As  a consistent  friend  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  he  testified  his  sympathy  with  the  American 
Republicans  in  the  civil  war,  by  several  eloquent  public 
speeches.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
Russell  and  Gladstone  (1866)  he  took  a prominent  part. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  bill  he  made  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  at  immense  meetings  held  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Glasgow,  London,  and  other  places. 
“He  is  endowed,”  says  the  “Saturday  Review,”  “with 
a voice  that  can  discourse  most  eloquent  music,  and  with 
a speech  that  can  equally  sound  the  depths  of  pathos 
or  scale  the  heights  of  indignation.”  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1867,  the  Queen  signed  a Reform  bill  which 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  householder  in  a 
borough. 

He  made,  in  March,  1868,  a speech  on  Ireland,  which 
is  commended  by  the  London  “Spectator,”  March  21, 
in  these  terms  : “ Mr.  Brigul’s  grand  speech  did  more 
to  draw  the  noblest  men  of  all  parties  nearer  to  each 
other  than  long  years  of  discussion  had  effected  belote.” 
At  die  general  election  of  November,  1868,  he  was  re- 
turned for  Birmingham.  He  declined  the  office  of  secre- 
tary for  India,  which  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  president  of  the  board 
of  trade  in  December,  1868.  Two  volumes  of  his 
“Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public  Policy”  were  pub- 
lished in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to 
resign  his  office,  but  in,  1873  he  again  took  office  as 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  This  last  office 
he  held  again  from  1880  to  1882,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
second  administration,  but  resigned  on  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  in  the  latter  year,  now  continuing 
to  give  a general  support  to  his  former  colleagues.  He 
was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  ol  Glasgow  in 
November,  1880. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1*65. 

Bright,  (Richard,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Bristol  in  1789.  He  settled  in  London,  and  published 
an  important  work  entitled  “ Original  Researches  into 
the  Pathology  of  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.”  He  was  the 
first  to  describe  an  affection  of  the  kidney  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as  “Bright’s  Disease.”  Died  in  1858. 

Bright,  (Timothy,)  an  English  physician  and  clergy- 
man, born  at  Cambridge,  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
“Treatise  on  Melancholy,”  (1586.)  Died  in  1615. 

Bright'man,  (Thomas,)  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  Nottingham  in  1557;  died  in  1607. 

Brigitte.  See  Bridget,  Saint. 

Brignolo-Sale,  bR^n-yo'lo  si'li,  [Fr.  Brignole- 
Sale,  bR^n'yol'  sil,]  (Antonio  Giulio,)  an  Italian  wri- 
ter in  prose  and  verse,  born  in  1605,  was  a son  of  a doge 
of  Genoa.  Died  in  1665. 

See  J.  M.  Visconti,  “Vita  di  A.  G.  Brignolo-Sale,”  1666. 

Bril,  bR&l,  (Mattheus,)  a Flemish  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1550.  He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  for  whom  he  painted  several  frescos  in  the  Vati- 
can. Died  in  1 584 

Bril,  (Paulus,)  brother  and  pupil’  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1 556.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  his 
brother  at  Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  a very  high 
reputation  as  a landscape-painter.  Among  his  master- 
pieces are  “The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Clement,”  in  the 
Vatican,  two  landscapes  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Flor- 
ence, and  “ Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,”  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  The  figures  in  several  of  his  pieces  were 
painted  by  Annibal  Caracci.  Died  at  Rome  in  1626. 

See  Descami'S,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Brillat-Savarin,  bite'yt'  st'vi'rlN',  (Anthelme,)  a 
French  litterateur , born  at  Bellay  in  1 7S5>  published  a 
popular  work  on  gastronomy,  entitled  “ The  Physiology 
of  Taste,”  (1825,)  the  style  of  which  is  highly  praised. 
Died  in  1826. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1835. 

Brillon,  bRe'y&N',  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a French  jurist 
and  legal  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1671  ; died  in  1736. 
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Brind'ley,  (James,)  an  English  engineer  and  mecha- 
nician, born  at  Thornset,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1716,  was  an 
apprentice  to  a millwright.  He  had  a remarkable  faculty 
of  invention,  and  made  improvements  in  the  machinery 
of  mills.  About  1758  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  as  engineer  of  a canal  from  Worsley  to 
Manchester, — the  first  navigable  canal  made  in  Great 
Britain  in  modern  times.  He  performed  this  difficult 
enterprise  with  success,  and  exhibited  great  fertility  of 
resources.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  begun  in  1 766,  and  other  simi- 
lar works.  Died  in  1772. 

See  “ Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  vol.  i.,  1839  ; 
Henry  Howe,  “Eminent  American  and  European  Mechanics.” 

Brink'ley,  (John,)  an  English  divine  and  astronomer, 
born  in  1763,  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
“ Elements  of  Astronomy,”  which  is  esteemed  a standard 
work.  He  was  created  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1826.  Died 
in  1835. 

Brinkmann,  bRink'mln,  (Karl  Gustaf,)  Baron,  a 
Swedish  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  near  Stockholm  in 
1764,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London  in  1807.  In 
1829  he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Stockholm.  He  was  a friend  and  correspondent  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  He  died  in  1848,  leaving  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal  his  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes. 

See  Bernard  von  Beskow,  “Tal,  etc.  ofver  C.  G.  von  Brink- 
mann,” 1848. 

Brins'ley,  (John,)  an  English  nonconformist  min- 
ister, born  in  1600,  was  a nephew  of  Bishop  Hall,  (of 
Norwich.)  He  preached  at  Yarmouth,  and  wrote  several 
works.  Died  in  1665. 

Brinvilliers,  bRiN've'ye-a',  (Marie  Marguerite 
d’Aubray — do'bR.V,)  Marchioness  of,  a Frenchwo- 
man, notorious  for  her  crimes,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux 
d’Aubray,  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  was  married  in 
1651  to  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  She  successively 
poisoned  her  father  and  two  brothers,  having  previously 
exercised  her  art  on  the  patients  at  the  hospitals.  She 
was  at  length  detected,  condemned  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted in  1676. 

See  “ Histoire  du  Traces  de  la  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,”  Paris, 
1676;  Madame  de  SdviGNi’s  “Letters.” 

Brion,  bRe-in',  (Luis,)  a South  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Curafoa  in  1782.  He  acquired  great  in- 
fluence, took,  arms  against  Spain  about  1811,  and  served 
under  Bolivar  with  distinction.  Died  in  1821. 

Briot,  bRe'o',  (Charles,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  at  Saint-Hippolyte,  in  Doubs,  in  1817.  He  became 
teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy  in  the  Norma! 
School  of  Paris  in  1855.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  “Lessons  in  Analytical  Geometry,”  (1851,)  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Bouquet. 

Bris'bane,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  English  admiral,  served 
with  distinction  under  Rodney,  Hood,  and  Nelson,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  created  vice- 
admiral  in  1820.  Died  in  1829. 

Brisbane,  (Sir  Thomas  Macdougal,)  a British  as- 
tronomer and  general,  born  at  Bishopton  in  1773.  He 
commanded  a brigade  in  many  actions  in  the  Peninsula 
in  1812-13,  after  which  he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica 
and  of  New  South  Wales.  He  built  an  observatory  on 
the  river  Tweed.  Died  in  i860. 

Brissac,  de,  Due.  See  Coss£-Brissac. 

Brisseau,  bRe'so',  (Pierre,)  a French  physician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1631,  published  a “Treatise  on  the  Cataract,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1717. 

Brisson,  bRe'sdN',  [Lat.  Brisso'nius,]  (Barnab£,) 
an  eminent  French  jurist  and  philologist,  born  in  Poitou 
in  1531.  He  was  appointed  first  president  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  in  1588  by  the  League,  and  was  hung  in 
1 59 1 fty  lfte  Seize , a committee  of  sixteen  factious  persons 
who  had  possession  of  the  capital.  He  was  author  of 
a treatise  “On  the  Formulas  and  Solemn  Words  of  the 
Roman  People,”  (“De  Formulis  ct  solennibus  Populi 
Romani  Verbis,”  1583,)  and  other  works. 

Sec  De  Thou,  “Histoire;”  Daniel  W.  Moller,  “Disputatio 
circulans  de  B.  Brissonio,”  1696, 

Brisson,  (Barnaul,)  a French  engineer,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1777,  wrote  an  “Essay  on  Navigation,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1828. 


Brisson, (Mathur  in  Jacques,)  a distinguished  French 
naturalist,  born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1723,  became 
professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  published 
“The  Animal  Kingdom,”  (“Le  Regne  animal,”  1756,) 
“Ornithology,”  (6  vols.,  1760,)  and  a treatise  “On  the 
Specific  Weight  of  Bodies,”  (1787.)  Died  near  Versailles 
in  1806. 

Brissot,  bKc,so/,  (Pierre,)  a French  physician,  born 
at  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1478,  wrote  an  able  treatise  on 
bleeding  for  the  pleurisy,  (1529.)  Died  in  Portugal  in 
1522. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  bRe'so'  d?h  vIk'vH',  (Jean 
Pierre,)  a French  Girondist  leader  and  political  writer, 
born  at  or  near  Chartres  in  January,  1 754  He  published 
in  1781  “Th6oriedes  Lois criminelles,  (2  vols.)  In  1785 
he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  on  suspicion  of  having  writ- 
ten an  anonymous  libel,  of  which  he  was  innocent  To 
promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  he  formed  with 
several  friends,  in  1788,  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs, 
(Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Negroes,)  and  made  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  that  subject 
Having  returned  to  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
he  became  editor  of  the  “Patriote  Fram^ais,”  a journal 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  render  him  famous  if  he 
had  no  other  titles  to  celebrity.  He  was  elected  in  1791 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  voters  of  Paris,  advo- 
cated a republic,  and  was  recognized  as  the  master  spirit 
of  the  Girondist  party,  often  called  Brissotins.  In  the 
Convention  (1792-93)  he  sti  enuously  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king  and  other  excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  June,  1793,  and  executed  in  Paris, 
with  twenty-one  other  Girondists,  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists;”  “Vic  priv£e  ct 
politique  de  Brissot,”  Paris,  1792  ; Brissot’s  “ Memcrires  pour  servir 
k l’Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  published  by  his  son,  4 volk,  1830. 

Bris'ted,  (Charles  Astor,)  an  American  writer, 
born  in  New  York  in  1820,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1839,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  England. 
He  published  “Five  Years  in  an  English  University,” 
(1852.)  Died  at  Washington  in  1874. 

Bristed,  (John,)  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  father  of 
the  prededing,  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1779. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  m 1806,  and  married 
a daughter  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1820,  and  wrote 
“ The  Resources  of  the  United  States.”  Died  in  1855. 

Bris'tow,  (Henry  William,)  an  English  geologist 
and  mineralogist,  born  in  18 1 7.  He  took  part  in  tne 
Geological  Suivey  of  Great  Bruain. 

Bri-tan'nI-cus,  (Tiberius  Claudius  Germanicus,) 
a Roman  prince,  bom  in  42  A.D.,  was  a son  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  and  Messalina.  He  was  the  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  mother ; but, 
through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  Nero  was  preferred 
as  the  successor  of  Claudius.  Britannicus  was  poisoned 
by  Nero  at  a banquet  in  56  A.D. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Britard.  See  Brizard. 

Brito,  de,  di  bree'to,  (Bernardo,)  a Portuguese  his- 
torian, born  at  Villa  de  Almeida  in  1569,  WTOte  a “His- 
tory of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,”  and  “Eulogies  of 
the  Kings  of  Portugal.”  Died  i n i 6 1 7. 

See  Beauvais,  “Vie  de  B.  de  Brito,”  1744. 

Brito,  (Francisco  Joz£  Maria,)  a Portuguese  diplo- 
matist, bom  about  1759.  He  was  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France  in  1815.  Died  in  1825. 

Brito,  (Gulielmus.)  Sec  Breton,  (Guillaume.) 

Brito-Armoricus.  See  Breton,  (Guillaume.) 

Brito  Freire,  de,  di  bRec'to  fRiPe-ri,  (Francisco,)  a 
Portuguese  admiral,  born  about  Kuo,  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  the  Dutch  in  Brazil.  Died  in  1692. 

Brit-o-mar'tis  [Gr.  Bpiro/inpnf]  or  Bri'to,  [Bpirii,] 
a nymph,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  favourite  com- 
panion of  Diana,  was  beloved  by  Minos,  to  escape  from 
whom  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  She  was  wor- 
shipped especially  by  sailors  and  fishermen. 

Britton.  See  Bracton. 

Brit'tpn,  (John,)  a celebrated  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Wiltshire  in  1771.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,”  (14  vols.  fol. 
and  4to,  with  nearly  300  engravings,)  “Architectural 
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Antiquities  of  Normandy,”  (1825,)  “A  Dictionary  of 
the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
(1S32,)  “Illustrations  of  Fonthill  Abbey,”  and  “Histo- 
rical Notices  of  Windsor  Castle,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1857. 

See  “Men  I have  known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  London,  1866; 
“London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June  and  September,  1S26. 

Britton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  coal-dealer,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  about  1650,  was  celebrated  for  his 
proficiency  in  music.  Died  in  1714. 

See  “Annals  of  Industry  and  Genius,”  by  C.  L.  Brightwell, 
London,  1863. 

Brizard,  bRe'ziit',  or  Britard,  l)Re'tSR/,  (Jkan  Bap- 
tiste,) a French  actor  and  dramatist,  born  at  Orleans 
in  1721  ; died  in  1791. 

Brize,  bRee'zeh,  (Korneus,)  a Dutch  painter  of  still 
life,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  lived  between  1650  and  1700. 

Brizeux,  bRe'zuh',  (Julien  Auguste  Pelage,)  a 
French  poet,  bom  at  Lorient  in  1806.  He  produced  a 
successful  poem  entitled  “Marie,”  (1832,)  “The  Bre- 
tons,” (1846,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  “Primel  et  Nola,”  (1850.)  Died  in  1858. 

Brizio.  See  Brizzi. 

Brizzi,  bR&t'see,  or  Brizio,  bR^t'se-o,  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1574,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Among 
his  best  works  is  the  “ Coronation  of  the  Madonna  del 
Borgo.”  Died  in  1623. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Brocario,  bRo-kS're-o,  a Spanish  typographer,  pub- 
lished in  1514-16  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  (6  vols.  fol.) 

Brocchi,  bRok'kee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
naturalist,  born  at  Bassano  in  1772.  He  became  professor 
of  botany  at  Brescia  in  1802,  and  in  1808  inspector  of 
mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  his  “ Sub-Apennine  Fossil  Conchology,  with 
Geological  Observations  on  the  Apennines  and  the  Ad- 
jacent Soil,”  (2  vols.,  1814,)  and  a work  “On  the  Physi- 
cal Condition  of  the  Soil  of  Rome,”  (1820.)  Died  at 
Khartoom,  in  Nubia,  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri;”  G.  Larber, 
"Elogio  storico  di  G.  B.  Brocchi,”  1828;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
February,  1816. 

Brochant  de  Villiers,  bRo'shftN'  deh  ve'y e-h',  (An- 
dr6  Jean  Franqois  Marie,)  a French  naturalist  and 
scientific  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1773.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  inspector-general 
of  mines.  Died  in  1840. 

Brochet,  bRo'shi',  (Jean  Rtienne,)  a demagogue  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  was  exiled  by  Bonaparte 
to  Cayenne,  but  was  soon  after  permitted  to  return,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  merited  obscurity.  Died 
in  1823. 

Brock,  (Isaac,)  a British  major-general,  whose  prin- 
cipal achievement  was  the  capture  of  General  Hull  and 
his  army  at  Detroit,  in  August,  1812.  At  the  battle  of 
Queenstown,  October  13  of  the  same  year,  he  was  killed, 
being  pierced  by  three  balls. 

Brock,  (Thomas,)  an  English  sculptor,  born  in  1847. 
He  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  January,  1883. 

Brockedon,  brok'dqn,  (William,)  an  English  author 
and  artist,  born  in  1787.  He  published  “Passes  of  the 
Alps,”  illustrated  by  elegant  engravings,  (2  vols.,  1828,) 
“Views  in  Italy,”  (1842-44,)  and  “Excursions  in  the 
Alps,”  (1845.)  Died  in  1854. 

Brockes,  bRok'kgs,  (Barthold  Heinrich,)  a Ger- 
man devotional  poet,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1680.  He  trans- 
lated Thomson’s  “ Seasons”  into  German.  Died  in  1 747. 

Brock'ett,  (John  Trotter,)  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  1788;  died  in  1842. 

Brockhaua,  bRok'howss,  (Friedrich  Arnold,)  a 
celebrated  German  publisher,  born  at  Dortmund  in 
1772,  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Brockhaus  at- Leipsic. 
Having  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  “Conversations- 
Lexikon,”  he  settled  at  Altenburg  in  1811,  and  began  in 
1812  the  second  edition  of  that  work.  In  1813  he  edited 
a patriotic  journal,  entitled  “ Deutsche  Blatter.”  He 
removed  in  1817  to  Leipsic,  where,  besides  six  editions 
of  the  “ Conversations-Lexikon,”  he  brought  out  Ebert’s 
“Universal  Bibliographical  Lexicon,”  Von  Raumer’s 
“ History  of  the  Ilohenstaufen  and  their  Times,”  Ersch’s 


“ Manual  of  German  Literature,”  and  other  important 
publications.  He  died  in  1823;  and  the  firm  was  con- 
tinued by  his  two  eldest  sons,  Frederick  and  Henry, 
under  whose  auspices  the  “Conversations-Lexikon” 
reached  the  tenth  edition.  To  this  were  subsequently 
added  three  accompanying  works,  entitled  “ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon  of  the  Most  Recent  Times  and  Litera- 
ture,” (“Conversations-Lexikon  der  neuesten  Zeit  und 
Literatur,”  4 vols.,  1832,)  “Conversations-Lexicon  of 
the  Present,”  (“Conversations-Lexikon  der  Gegenwart,” 
4 vols.,  1838,)  and  “The  Present,”  (“Der  Gegenwart,” 
1848.)  They  have  also  published  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
“Universal  Encyclopaedia, ” (“ Allgemeine  Encyklopae- 
die,”)  the  “ Pfennig-Magasin,"  and  a number  of  useful 
periodicals. 

Brockhaus,  (Hermann,)  third  son  of  Friedrich  Ar- 
nold, noticed  above,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1806.  He 
became  in  1848  professor  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and 
literature  at  Leipsic.  He  has  published,  in  German  and 
Sanscrit,  a portion  of  the  legends  of  Somadeva. 

Brocklesby,  brok'’lz-be,  (Richard,)  a distinguished 
English  physician,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1722,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  graduated 
at  Leyden,  and  in  1758  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
army,  which  he  accompanied  to  Germany  in  the  Seven 
Years’  war.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  published  several  medi- 
cal works.  Died  in  1797. 

See  “Biographie  Medicale.” 

Brockmann,  bRok'm&n,  (Johann  Franz  Hiero- 
nymus,) a celebrated  German  actor,  born  at  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  in  1745  ; died  in  1812. 

Brodeau,  bRo'do',  (Jean,)  a distinguished  French 
scholar,  born  in  1500,  published  “Notes  on  Martial,”  a 
“ Commentary  on  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides,”  and  other 
critical  works.  Died  in  1 563. 

Bro'der-ick,  (David  Colbreth,)  an  American  Sen- 
ator, born  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1818 
or  1819.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of  stone-cutter  in  New 
York  City  in  his  youth,  removed  to  California  in  1849,  and 
became  a leading  Democrat.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  legis- 
lature of  California.  He  acquired  eminence  as  a debater, 
spoke  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a slave  State 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  separated  from 
his  party,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  in  1858.  He  was 
challenged,  and  killed  in  a duel  near  San  Francisco  in 
September,  1859,  by  Judge  David  S.  Terry,  a partisan  of 
slavery,  whose  motive  appears  to  have  been  revenge  for 
the  speeches  which  Broderick  had  made  against  Senator 
Gwin  and  others  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 

Broderip,  brod'rip,  (William  John,)  an  English 
naturalist,  born  at  Bristol.  He  published  “Zoological 
Recreations,”  (1847,)  and  “Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of 
a Naturalist,”  (1S52,)  and  contributed  numerous  articles 
on  natural  history  to  Knight’s  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  vice-president  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
Died  in  1859. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review"  for  December,  1847;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  April,  1859. 

Brod'head,  (Jacob,)  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1782.  He  became 
pastor  of  a Reformed  Dutch  church  in  New  York  in 
1809,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1813,  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  1826.  Died  in  1855. 

Brodhead,  (John  Romf.yn,)  an  American  historian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1814, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1831, 
and  studied  law.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
American  history,  and,  while  attached  to  the  United 
States  legation  at  the  Hague,  in  1841,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Seward  an  agent  to  procure  information  re- 
lating to  the  colonial  history  of  New  York.  He  spent 
three  years  in  examining  the  records  in  Holland,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  and  returned  in  1844  with  eighty  volumes 
of  documents.  In  1849  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  their  publication  in  ten  volumes  quarto. 
The  first  volume  of  the  “ History  of  New  York  from 
1609  to  1664”  (the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Dutch) 
appeared  in  1853. 
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Bro'dle,  (Sir  Benjamin  Collins,)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  born  in  Wiltshire  in  1783.  He  studied  j 
under  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  became,  in  1832,  surgeon  1 
to  the  queen.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  (1850.)  Among  his  principal  works  are  “Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  the  Different  Modes  in  j 
which  Death  is  produced  by  Certain  Vegetable  Poisons,” 
(181 1.)  “ Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Joints,”  and  “On  Local  Nervous  Affec- 
tions.” Died  in  1862. 

Brodie,  (George,)  an  English  historian.  He  pub- 
lished a “Hisloiy  of  tue  British  Empne  from  toe  Ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration,”  (4  vols,  1822,) 
written  to  point  out  the  errors  of  Hume. 

Brodrick,  (George  Charles,)  the  Hon,  an  English 
politician  and  writer,  born  in  1831.  He  has  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  enter  Parliament.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Among  his 
works  are  “ Political  Studies,”  and  “ English  Lana  and 
English  Landlords.” 

Brodzinski,  brod-zinsTcee,  (Casimir,)  a Polish  poet 
and  critic  of  distinguished  merit,  born  at  Krolowko  in 
1791,  became  professor  of  aesthetics  at  Warsaw.  He 
made  a number  of  translations  from  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  other  languages.  Died  in  1835. 

Broeck,  van  den,  vSn  den  bRook,  (Barbara,)  a 
Flemish  engraver,  born  about  1560,  was  a daughter  of 
Crispin,  noticed  below,  some  of  whose  designs  she  en- 
graved. 

Broeck,  van  den,  (Crispin,)  a Flemish  historical 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1530 ; died 
about  1601. 

Broeck,  van  den,  (Elias,)  a Flemish  painter  of 
flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  born  in  1657  ; died  in  1711. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Broekhuizen,  van,  vtn  bRook'hoi'zen,  (Jan,)  [Lat. 
Ja'nus  Broukhu'sius,]  a Dutch  scholar  and  poet, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  He  published  editions  of 
Tibullus  and  other  classics,  and  a collection  of  Latin 
poems.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  Jocher, 

“ Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Brofferio,  bRof-fa're-o,  (Angelo,)  an  eminent  Italian 
dramatist,  orator,  and  political  writer,  born  at  Asti,  in 
Piedmont,  in  1802.  He  produced  “Vitiges,  King  of 
the  Goths,”  “ Salvator  Rosa,”  and  other  dramas,  and  a 
volume  of  popular  songs ; also  a “ History  of  Piedmont,” 
(1849-52.)  In  1848  he  became  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  politics  he  is  a radical  republican. 

Broghill,  Lord.  See  Boyle,  (Roger.) 

Broglia,  bRol'yi,  (Francesco  Maria,)  born  at  Chieri, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1611,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  war  of  Savoy  in  1638.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  won  a high  reputation  for 
bravery  and  military  skill.  Died  in  1656.  He  was  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  family  of  French  nobles,  of  whom 
the  following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Broglie,  de,  deh  bRog'le',  (Achille  L£once  Victor 
Charles,)  Due,  a French  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in 
1785,  was  a son  of  Claude  Victor,  noticed  below.  He 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  18 16, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  a memoer  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  in  which  he  made  a speech  against  the  slave- 
trade  in  1822.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Due  de 
Bioglie  and  his  friend  Guizot  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
called  Doctrinaires.  De  Broglie  was  minister  of  public  in- 
struction lor  a few  months  in  1830,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  October,  1832,  to  April,  1834.  He  was  elected 
in  1849  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  conservative  droite.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Frencn  Academy.  Hied  in  1870. 

Broglie,  (Charles  Jacques  Victor  Albert,) 
Due  de,  a French  statesman  and  writer,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Due  de  Broglie,  and  was  born  in  1821. 
He  soon  became  known  as  a moderate  liberal,  but  w.tli- 
drew  from  public  lile  between  1848  and  1871.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  deputy  lor  tue  Eute,  and  was 
appointed  by  M.  Thiers  ambassador  to  London.  He 
was  recalled  in  1872,  and  in  1873  became  pre-ident  of 


the  council  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ; his  minis- 
try resigned  in  May,  1874.  1“  *876  be  was  elected  a 

senator,  and  next  year  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  an  office  in  which  he  remained  lor 
about  seven  months.  He  is  a member  of  the  Academy. 
The  best  known  of  his  works  is  his  “ L’liglise  et  l' Em- 
pire Roinain  au  Quatrieme  Siecie.” 

Broglie,  de,  (Albektine  Ida  Gustavine  de 
Stael,)  Duchesse,  born  in  Paris  about  1797,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Slael-Hol- 
stein,  and  the  wife  of  Acnille,  Due  de  Broglie.  She  was 
a zealous  Protestant,  and  tne  auluor  01  “ fragments  on 
Various  Subjects  of  Religion  aud  Morals.”  Died  1838. 

Broglie,  de,  (Claude  Victor,)  Prince,  son  of  Victor 
Francis,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1757.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Convention  in  1791,  and 
in  1794  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Revolutionary 
tribunal. 

Broglie,  de,  (Francois  Marie,)  Due,  grandson  of 
Francesco  Maria  Broglia,  noticed  above,  and  son  of 
Victor  Maurice,  Count  of  Broglie,  was  bom  in  1671,  and 
made  marshal  of  France  in  1734.  Ten  years  before, 
he  had  resolutely  refused  this  high  promotion,  because 
he  believed  the  claims  of  his  father,  who  was  then  still 
living,  were  juster  than  his  own.  In  consequence  of  this 
generous  refusal,  his  father  was  made  marshal,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1727.  The  Duke  of  Brog- 
lie was  a man  of  great  ability,  courage,  and  nobleness  of 
character.  Died  in  1745. 

Broglie,  de,  (Maurice  Jean  Madeleine,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  in  1766,  became  in  1803  almoner  to 
the  emperor,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ghent  Died 
in  1821. 

Broglie,  de,  (Victor  Franqois,)  Due,  son  of  Fran- 
jois  Marie,  noticed  above,  bom  in  1718.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  commanded  in  sev- 
eral battles,  and  was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1759. 
He  became  minister  of  war  in  1 789,  and  emigrated  about 
1790.  Died  at  Munster  in  1804. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais.” 

Broglie,  de,  (Victor  Maurice,)  Comte,  Marquis 
de  Brezolles,  (deh  bReh-zol',)  son  of  Francisco  Maria 
Broglia,  noticed  above,  born  about  1647,  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  Flanders,  (1672-90,)  and  became  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1724.  Died  in  1727. 

Brogni,  bRdm'yee,  Cardinal  of,  (originally  Gio- 
vanni Allarmet — il-lir-mgt',)  an  eminent  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, born  in  1342,  was  the  son  of  a peasant  of  Brogni.  a 
village  near  Annecy.  His  talents  soon  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction, and  in  1385  he  was  made  cardinal.  He  presided 
in  1417  at  the  Council  in  which  John  Huss  was  con- 
demned. He  is  said,  however,  to  have  manifested  the 
kindest  sympathy  towards  Huss,  and  to  have  pronounced 
his  sentence  reluctantly,  and  not  till  he  had  tried  every- 
thing to  reclaim  him  which  Christian  charity  could  sug- 
gest. Died  in  1426. 

See  MoriSri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique;”  “Nouvelle  Biqgraphie 
G due  rule.” 

Broke.  See  Brooke. 

Broke,  brook,  (?)  (Francis  J.,)  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1763.  He 
entered  the  army  with  his  twin-brother  John  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  served  his  first  campaign  as  a lieutenant 
under  La  Fayette.  He  afterwards  joined  the  army  of 
General  Greene,  and  continued  in  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Died  in  1851. 

Broke,  brook,  (Sir  Philip  Bowes  Verb,)  a British 
rear-admiral,  born  in  1776.  He  commanded  the  Shannon 
in  a fight  against  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  he  captured  in  June,  1813.  (See.  Lawrence, 
James.)  Died  in  1841. 

Brome,  (Alexander,)  an  English  poet  and  lawyer, 
born  in  1620.  He  wrote  a number  of  satires,  songs, 
and  epigrams  in  ridicule  of  the  Parliamentary  party; 
also  a comedy  entitled  “The  Cunning  Lovers."  Died 
in  1666. 

Brome,  (James,)  an  Englishman,  who  published 
“Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,”  (1700.) 
and  “Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,” 
(1712.) 
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Brome,  (Richard,)  an  English  dramatist,  was  origin- 
ally a servant  of  Ben  Jonson.  lie  published  fifteen 
comedies,  among  which  may  be  named  “The  Jovial 
Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,”  and  “ The  Northern  Lass.” 
Died  in  1652. 

Bromel,  bRo'mSl,  (Olaf,)  a physician  and  botanist, 
father  of  the  following,  born  in  the  province  of  Nericia 
in  1639 ; died  in  1705. 

Bromel,  von,  fon  bRo'mgl,  (Magnus,)  born  at  Stock- 
holm about  1678,  became  chief  physician  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Died  in  1731. 

Brom'field,  (John,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  lived  in  Boston. 
He  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
nteum.  Died  in  1849. 

Brom'field,  (William,)  an  English  surgeon,  born  in 
1712,  published  “Chirurgical  Observations  and  Cases,” 
and  other  medical  works ; also  a comedy  called  “ The 
City  Match.”  Died  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Lock  Hospital,  London. 

BromTey,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
the  county  of  Salop  about  1530.  He  became  solicitor- 
general  in  1570,  and  lord  chancellor  in  1579.  According 
to  Lord  Campbell,  “he  framed  the  measures  intended 
to  bring  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  trial.”  He  presided 
over  the  court  which  condemned  her  in  1586.  Died 
in  1587. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  14  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  vol.  ii. ; 
Foss,  "‘The  Judges  of  England." 

Bromley,  (William,)  an  English  engraver,  born  at 
Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1769.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Young  Napoleon,  and  the  illustrations  to  “Mack- 
lin’s  Bible.”  Died  in  1842. 

His  son  John,  bom  at  Chelsea  in  1795,  obtained  great 
excellence  in  mezzotinto  engraving.  Died  in  1839. 

Bromp'ton,  (John,)  an  English  monk,  the  reputed 
author  or  editor  of  a “Chronicon”  from  588  to  1198. 

Bronchorst,  (Jan.)  See  Bronkhorst. 

Brondex,  bR&N'dSx',  (Albert,)  a French  wit  and 
poet,  born  in  1750;  died  in  1786. 

Brondsted  or  Bronsted,  bRon'stSd,  (Peter  Oluf,) 
a Danish  antiquary  and  scholar,  born  at  Horsens,  in 
Jutland,  about  1780.  Having  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at 
Copenhagen,  (1813,)  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  and  professor  of  philology  and  archaeology. 
He  published  “Travels  and  Investigations  in  Greece,” 
(1826,  in  German  and  French,)  and  other  valuable  treat- 
ises on  ancient  art.  Died  in  1842. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon  J.  P.  Mynster,  “ P.  O. 
Brondsted’s  Biographie,”  1844.  ooftfc. 

Brongniart,  bRdN'ne-ir',  (Adolphe  ThAoSiilk,)  a 
French  botanist,  son  of  Alexandre,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  in  1801.  He  succeeded  Desfontaines  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1834,  and  about  1840 
became  professor  of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named  “Prodromus  of  a 
History  of  Fossil  Vegetables,”  (1828,)  “Botanical  and 
Geological  Researches  on  Vegetables  enclosed  in  the 
Different  Strata  of  the  Earth,”  (2  vols.,  1828  et  seq .,) 
and  “Observations  on  the  Interior  Structure  of  the 
Sigillaria  Elegans.”  He  was  chosen  a foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1852. 

See  Qu4rard,  “La  France  Littdrairc,”  (Supplement.) 

Brongniart,  (Alexandre,)  an  eminent  French  chem- 
ist and  mineralogist,  born  in  Paris  in  1770,  was  a son 
of  Alexandre  Theodore,  noticed  below.  He  served  as 
physician  or  apothecary  in  the  army  in  his  youth,  and 
was  afterwards  a professor  of  natural  history.  In  1800 
or  1801  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
porcelain  at  Sfevres.  He  wrote  an  “Elementary  Treat- 
ise on  Mineralogy,”  (1807,)  which  was  used  as  a text- 
book by  many  professors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  classified  reptiles  under  the  heads  of  Saurians, 
Batrachians,  Chelonians,  and  Ophidians.  In  conjunction 
with  Cuvier,  he  produced  a celebrated  “ Essay  on  the 
Mineralogical  Geography  of  the  Environs  of  Paris,” 
(1810.)  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1815,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Sweden  with 
Berzelius.  Among  his  works  is  “A  Treatise  on  the  Art 


of  Pottery,”  (“ Traits  des  Arts  ceramiques,”  1845.)  Died 
in  October,  1847. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Brongniart,  (Alexandre  Theodore,)  a French  ar- 
chitect, and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He  was  the  first  architect  of 
the  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  (Exchange,)  but  did  not  live  to 
finish  it.  Died  in  1815. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  GenAa’.e.” 

Brongniart,  (Antoine  Louis,)  a French  chemist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  professor  in  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  apothecary  to  Louis  XVI.  He  wrote 
an  “Analytical  View  of  the  Combinations  and  Decom- 
positions of  Different  Substances.”  Died  in  1804. 

Bronikowski,  bRo'ne-kov'skee,  (Alexander  Au- 
gust Ferdinand  von  Opeln — fon  o'pSln,)  a German 
writer,  of  Polish  extraction,  born  at  Dresden  in  1783, 
published  novels  entitled  “ Olgierd  and  Olga,  or  Poland 
in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  (1832,)  and  “Hippolytus 
Boratynski;”  also  a “History  of  Poland.”  Died  in 
1834. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1834. 

Bronkhorst  or  Bronchorst,  van,  vfn  bRonx'horst, 
(Jan,)  a distinguished  Dutch  painter  of  animals,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1648;  died  in  1726. 

Bronkhorst,  van,  (Pieter,)  an  excellent  Dutch 
painter  of  architectural  pieces  and  perspective,  born  at 
Delft  in  1588;  died  in  1661. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Broun,  bRon,  (Heinrich  Georg,)  a German  natu- 
ralist, born  in  1800  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  became 
professor  of  natural  science  in  1833.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “ Universal  Zoology,”  (1850,)  and 
“ Lethaea  geognostica,”  a treatise  on  petrifactions  which 
serve  to  characterize  rocky  formations,  (2  vols.,  1834.J 
Died  in  1 868. 

Bronner,  bRon'ner,  (Franz  Xaver,)  a German  pas- 
toral poet,  born  at  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube,  in  1758; 
died  in  1850. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  3 vols.,  1795-97. 

Bronsted.  See  Brondsted. 

Bronte,  bron'te,  (Anne,)  an  English  novelist,  whose 
assumed  name  was  Acton  Bell,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
about  1820.  She  was  a sister  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  She 
wrote,  besides  several  short  poems,  a prose  tale  called 
“Agnes  Grey,”  (1847,)  and  “The  Tenant  of  Wildfeld 
Hall,”  (1848.)  Died  in  May,  1849. 

See  a biographical  notice  prefixed  by  her  sister  Charlotte  to  the 
edition  of  “Wuthering  Heights”  and  “Agnes  Grey,”  1850. 

Bronte,  (Charlotte,)  “Currer  Bell,”  a popular 
English  novelist,  born  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  April 
21,  1816,  was  a daughter  of  Patrick  Bronte,  who  be- 
came curate  of  Haworth  in  1820.  She  lost  her  mother 
when  she  was  a child.  While  at  a boarding-school  her 
health  was  injured  by  impure  air  and  food  of  bad  quality. 
Her  friend  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  she  was  (about  1833  or 
1834)  a “ little,  set,  antiquated  girl,  very  quiet  in  manners 
and  very  quaint  in  dress.”  In  1835  she  became  a teacher 
of  the  school  at  Roe  Head,  and  in  1841  a governess  in  a 
private  family.  Charlotte  and  her  sister  Emily  went  to 
Brussels  in  1842  to  learn  French,  etc.  The  former  was 
afterwards  employed  there  as  a teacher  of  English,  at  a 
salary  of  sixteen  pounds  a year;  but  she  returned  to 
Haworth  about  the  end  of  1843.  I'1  1846  the  Misses 

Bronte  published  a volume  entitled  “Poems  by  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,”  Currer  Bell  being  the  assumed 
name  of  Charlotte.  About  two  years  later,  under  the 
pressure  of  painful  domestic  trials,  she  produced  “Jane 
Eyre,  an  Autobiography,  edited  by  Currer  Bell,”  (3 
vols.,  1848,)  which  obtained  great  popularity  and  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  “Almost  all  that  we 
require  in  a novelist,”  says  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  “the 
writer  has, — perception  of  character  and  knowledge  of 
delineating  it,  picturesqueness,  passion,  and  knowledge 
of  life.”  Of  “Jane  Eyre”  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
January,  1850,  says,  “ It  is  certain  that  for  many  years 
there  had  been  no  work  of  such  power,  piquancy,  and 
originality.  Its  very  faults  were  faults  on  the  side  of 
vigour,  and  its  beauties  were  all  original.  The  grand 
secret  of  its  success,  however, — as  of  all  genuine  and 
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lasting  success, — was  its  reality."  This  work  was,  how- 
ever, severely  criticised  by  the  “ Quarterly  Review”  for 
December,  1848.  “Anyone  who  has  studied  her  writings,” 
says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “ must  have  noticed  her  singular  fe- 
licity in  the  choice  of  words.”  In  1849  she  published 
“ Shirley,  a Tale.”  Before  this  time  the  death  of  her 
sisters  had  filled  her  home  with  desolation.  About  the 
end  of  1849  she  visited  London,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Thackeray  and  Harriet  Martineau.  Extreme,  in- 
tense solitude  had  rendered  her  shy  and  somewhat  taci- 
turn in  the  presence  of  strangers.  “ Indigestion,  nausea, 
headache,  sleeplessness,”  says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “all  com- 
bined to  produce  miserable  depression  of  spirits.”  About 
the  end  of  1852  she  finished  “ Villette,”  another  novel, 
which  “was  received  with  one  burst  of  acclamation.” 
In  December,  1852,  a proposal  of  marriage  was  made  to 
her  by  Arthur  B.  Nicholls,  who  had  been  curate  of  Ha- 
worth for  many  years,  and  had  seen  her  almost  daily 
during  that  period.  She  at  first  declined  the  offer  because 
her  father  sternly  disapproved  the  match  ; but  he  finally 
consented,  and  they  were  married  in  June,  1854-  After 
a brief  taste  of  domestic  happiness,  she  died  at  Haworth 
in  March,  1855. 

“ No  one  in  her  time,”  says  “ Blackwood”  for  May,  1855, 
“ has  grasped  with  such  extraordinary  force  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  through  which  her  story  moved,  or 
thrown  so  strong  an  individual  life  into  place  and  lo- 
cality. Her  passionate  and  fearless  nature,  her  wild, 
warm  heart,  are  transfused  into  the  magic  world  she 
has  created, — a world  which  no  one  can  enter  without 
yielding  to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  personal 
influence.” 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  1857  . E.  C.  Gaskell,  “ Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,”  a vols.,  1857. 

Bronte,  (Emily,)  “Ellis  Bell,”  a younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1819.  She 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  a volume  entitled  “Poems 
by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,”  (1846.)  She  also 
published  “Wuthering  Heights,”  a novel,  (1847,)  the 
merit  of  which  was  variously  estimated.  Died  in  1848. 

Bronte,  (Patrick,)  the  father  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
was  born  in  Ireland  about  1774.  He  became  curate  of 
Haworth,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1820.  He  wrote  “ Cottage 
Poems,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1861. 

Bronzino,  (Angelo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Floience  in  1501.  His  “Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell” 
is  considered  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1570. 

Brook,  (Benjamin,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1775, 
published  “The  Lives  of  the  Puritans,”  (3  vols.,  1813.) 
Died  about  1848. 

Brooke,  (Augustus  STOPFORD,)anEnglish  preacher 
and  divine,  born  at  Dublin  in  1832.  He  was  appointed 
a chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  in  1872,  and  in 
1876  became  minister  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury, 
but  in  1880  he  seceded  from  the  Churcli  of  England. 

Brooke,  (Charlotte,)  an  Irish  authoress,  a daughter 
of  Henry  Brooke,  noticed  below.  She  published,  about 
1788,  “Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,”  translated  from  the 
Celtic.  Died  in  1793. 

Brooke,  (Frances,)  an  English  authoress,  wrote  the 
“ History  of  Julia  Mandeville,”  and  other  novels,  also 
“The  Siege  of  Sinope,”  a tragedy,  and  several  poems. 
Died  in  1789. 

Brooke,  (George  Mercer,)  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  served  with  distinction  in  1814  and  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Died  in  1851. 

Brooke,  (Henry,)  a political  and  miscellaneous 
writer  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  time,  was  born 
at  Rantavan,  in  Ireland,  in  1706.  Among  his  princi- 
pal works  are  a poem  entitled  “Universal  Beauty,” 
the  tragedies  of  “ The  Earl  of  Essex”  and  “ Gustavus 
Vasa,”  and  “The  Fool  of  Quality,”  a novel,  (1766.)  Died 
in  1783. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Brooke,  (James,)  an  English  politician,  succeeded 
Wilkes  as  editor  of  “The  North  Briton.”  Died  in  1807. 

Brooke,  (Sir  James,)  a distinguished  statesman,  of 
English  extraction,  born  in  Bengal  in  1803.  He  sailed 
in  1838  in  his  yacht,  called  the  “ Royalist,”  for  Borneo, 


where,  as  a reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  sultan 
of  that  country,  he  was  appointed  in  1841  Rajah  and 
Governor  of  Sarawak.  He  formed  a code  of  laws  for 
the  natives,  and  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  the  extir- 
pation of  piracy.  On  a subsequent  visit  to  England  he 
was  made  a K.C.B.,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  D.C.L., 
(1847.)  Died  in  England  in  June,  1868. 

See  “ Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,”  edited  by  J.  C.  Tem- 
plek,  1853 : “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1846. 

Brooke,  (John  Charles,)  an  English  topographer 
and  antiquary,  bom  in  1748,  published  “The  Somerset 
Herald.”  Died  in  1794. 

Brooke,  Lord.  See  Greville.  (Fuj.ke.) 

Brooke  or  Broke,  brtJok,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  English 
magistrate  and  legal  writer  ; died  in  1558. 

Brookes,  brooks,  (Joshua,)  a celebrated  English 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  in  1761.  The  number  of 
his  pupils  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  thousand ; 
and  he  formed  an  anatomical  museum  of  great  value. 
Among  his  works  is  a “Treatise  on  Osteology.”  Died 
in  1833. 

Brooks,  brooks,  (Rev.  Charles,)  an  American  Uni- 
tarian divine,  born  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1795. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  a prominent 
advocate  of  the  temperance  reform  from  its  commence- 
ment. He  also  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  England  and  to  the  establishment 
of  normal  schools,  which  work  was  finally  completed  by- 
Horace  Mann.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe  for  the  second 
time,  having  previously  been  chosen  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  University  of  New  York.  After  spending 
four  years  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  his  profess<  r- 
ship,  which,  however,  on  account  of  his  failing  eye-sight, 
he  did  not  long  retain.  He  wrote  a treatise  on  “ Peace, 
Labour,  and  Education  in  Europe,”  and  other  works. 
Mr.  Brooks  also  published  one  volume  of  a work  on 
Ornithology,  (finely  illustrated.) 

See  Livingston’s  “ Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,”  1854. 

Brooks,  (Charles  Shirley,)  an  English  dramatist, 
born  in  1815  or  1816.  He  produced  dramas,  entitled 
“ The  Creole”  and  “ Honour  and  Riches.”  also  several 
novels,  among  which  is  “Aspen  Court,”  (1857.)  He 
was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  in  1870  became 
editor  of  Punch.  Died  in  1874 

Brooks,  (Charles  T.,)  an  American  Unitarian  di- 
vine and  poet,  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1813. 
He  has  published  translations  from  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Brooks,  (Erastus),  an  American  journalist,  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1815.  He  became  editor  of  the 
“ New  York  Express  ” about  1836,  supported  the  Native 
American  party  in  1855  and  1856,  and  allerwards  joined 
the  Democratic  party. 

Brooks,  (James,)  an  American  politician,  a brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1810. 
He  became  in  1836  associate  editor  of  the  “New  York 
Express,”  and  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in 
1848.  After  the  rebellion  of  1801  he  served  lor  several 
terms  in  Congress,  and. acted  with  the  Democrats.  Died 
in  April,  1873. 

Brooks,  (James  Gordon,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Claverack,  New  York,  in  1801,  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1819.  He  removed  in  1S23  to  New  York, 
where  he  edited  successively  “ The  Minerva,”  “ The 
Literary  Gazette,”  and  “The  Athenseum.”  He  married 
Mary  E.  Aikin,  a poetess,  in  1828.  Died  in  1S41. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Brooks,  (Maria  Gowen,)  called  Maria  del  Occi- 
dents by  Southey,  an  American  poetess,  born  at  Med- 
ford, Massachusetts,  about  1795.  She  was  married  at 
an  early  age  to  Mr.  Brooks,  a merchant  of  Boston,  who 
died  in  1823.  She  published  in  1S20  a volume  entitled 
“Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems.”  About  1823  she 
removed  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Her  principal  work  is 
“Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,”  (1825,)  which  was 
highly  praised  by  Southey,  who  spoke  of  Mrs.  Brooks 
as  the  “ most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative  of  all 
poetesses.”  She  visited  Southey  at  Keswick  in  1S31. 
Died  at  Matanzas  in  1845. 

Sec  Griswold,  “Female  Poets  of  America;”  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  September,  1840. 
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Brooks,  (Nathan  Covington,)  an  American  scholar 
and  poet,  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  in  1809.  In 
1S48  he  became  president  of  the  Baltimore  Female  Col- 
lege, in  which  position  he  has  acquired  a high  reputation 
as  a teacher.  He  has  published  a “ History  of  the  Mex- 
ican War,”  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject,  and  a number  of  poems,  among 
which  we  may  cite  “ Shelley’s  Obsequies,”  and  “ The 
Fall  of  Superstition.” 

See  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans,"  1854. 

Brooks,  (Peter  Chardon,)  a distinguished  merchant 
of  Boston,  born  at  Medford  in  1767.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  benevolent  enterprises.  Died  in  1849.  His 
three  daughters  were  married  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  D.D. 

See  Edward  Everett,  “Life  of  P.  C.  Brooks,”  in  Hunt’s 
“American  Merchants.” 

Brooks,  (Rev.  Phillips,)  a popular  American  cler- 
gyman,  born  in  Boston,  December  13,  1835.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. Having  been  ordained  in  1859,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1862  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  ihe  same  city. 
He  has  since  been  rector  of  Irinity  Church,  Bo-don. 

Brooks,  (Preston  S.,)  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1819.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress  in  1853  and  in  1855.  In 
May,  1856,  he  acquired  notoriety  by  a personal  outrage 
on  Charles  Sumner  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Re- 
pp esentatives  and  resigned  his  seat,  but  was  re-elected. 
He  died  in  Washington  in  January,  1857. 

Brooks,  (William  T.  H.,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Ohio  about  1815,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841.  He  became  a captain  in  1851,  and  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  about  September,  1861.  He  com- 
manded a division  at  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  and 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Cold  Harbour  and 
Petersburg,  June-July,  1864.  He  died  in  July,  1870. 

Broome,  (William,)  an  English  poet  and  divine, 
who  assisted  Pope  in  translating  the  “Odyssey.”  Having 
complained  that  his  services  were  inadequately  paid  by 
Pope,  the  latter  gave  him  a place  in  the  “ Dunciad.” 
Broome’s  merits  as  a translator  are  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Brosamer,  bRos'it-rner,  or  Bros'hamer,  (Hans,)  a 
German  painter  and  engraver,  born  about  1506,  resided 
at  Fulda.  Died  about  1560. 

Brosboll,  bRos'boI,  (Karl,)  a Danish  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  in  Jutland  in  1820.  Among  his  works 
.s  “Madsalune,”  (1841.) 

Broschi.  See  Farinelli. 

Broshamer,  (Hans.)  See  Brosamer. 

Brosaard,  de,  deh  bRo'stR',  (S£uastien,)  an  eminent 
French  musician,  died  in  1730.  His  musical  library  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  formed. 

Brosse,  bRoss,  physician  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  founder 
tf  the  “Jardin  Royal,”  (or  “Royal  Garden,”)  otherwise 
called  the  “Jardin  des  Plantes,”  of  Paris.  Died  in  1641. 

BrosseB,  de,  deh  bRoss,  (Charles,)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  at  Dijon  in  1709.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  a “History  of  Voyages  to  Australia,”  (“Terres 
australes,”  2 vols.,  1756,)  and  a “History  of  the  Seventh 
Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  (3  vols.,  1777.)  He  was 
the  first  who  used  the  terms  Polynesia  and  Australasia. 
Died  in  1777. 

See  Villemain,  “Tableau  de  la  Literature  ait  dix-huitiime 
Slide.” 

Brosset,  bRo'sft',  (Marie  F£licit£,)  a French  Orien- 
talist, born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  removed  to  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  became  keeper  of  the  great  public 
library,  (1842.)  He  published  several  works  on  the  his- 
toiw  and  language  of  Georgia. 

Brossette,  bRo'sSt', (Claude,)  a French  advocate  and 
litterateur,  born  at  Lyons  in  1671  ; died  in  1743. 

Brotero,  bRo-ta'ro,  (Felix  de  Avellar,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  botanist,  born  near  Lisbon  in  1744,  published 


“ Phytographia  Lusitanica,”  (1827.)  He  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Lisbon  for  many  years.  Died  in  1828. 

See  GusmXo,  “Notice  of  the  Lif»ofF.  A.  Brotero,"  London,  1845. 

Brothers,  brut-h'erz,  (Richard,)  an  English  fanatic, 
who  professed  to  be  the  prophet  of  a new  religion  and 
that  he  was  sent  to  restore  the  Hebrews  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  made  numerous  predictions  relative  to 
European  affairs,  and  published  several  works  of  a blas- 
phemous character.  Died  about  1824. 

Brotier,  bro'te-i',  (Gabriel,)  a French  scholar,  born 
at  Tannay  in  1723,  was  librarian  in  the  College  of  Louis 
le  Grand.  He  published  a valuable  edition  of  Tacitus, 
and  wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Coins  compared  with  the  Coins  of  France,”  (1760.) 
Died  in  1789. 

Brouaut,  bRoo'o',  (Jean,)  [Lat.  Johan'nes  Brevo'- 
Tius,]  a physician  and  chemist  of  merit,  lived  in  the  Low 
Countries  about  1590. 

See  Hoefer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Brouckere,  de,  deh  bRoo'kaiR',  (Charles  Marie 
Joseph  Ghislain — gts'l^N',)  a Belgian  politician  and 
political  economist,  born  at  Bruges  in  1796,  was  minister 
of  war  from  August,  1831,  to  March,  1832.  He  pub- 
lished “Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  (1851.) 

Brouckere,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Joseph  Ghislain,) 
a brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1801. 
He  became  a leader  of  the  Libera!  party,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  state  in  1847.  In  October,  1852,  he 
was  directed  to  organize  a new  ministry,  of  which  he 
became  president.  He  resigned  in  March,  1855. 

Broue,  de  la,  deh  It  bRoo,  (Pierre,)  a French  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Toulouse  in  1643,  became  Bishop  of  Mire- 
poix. Died  in  1720. 

Brougham,  broo'am  or  broo’m,  (Henry,)  Lord,  a 
popular  British  orator,  statesman,  and  author,  distin- 
guished for  his  great  learning  and  versatility,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  September,  1779.  His  father 
was  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of  Brougham  Hall,  West- 
moreland, and  his  mother  was  Eleanor  Syme,  a niece 
of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian.  He  began  his  classical 
studies  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  entered  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Black  were  among  his  teachers. 
His  favourite  studies  were  the  mathematics  and  physical 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  wrote  a paper  on 
the  Refraction  and  Reflection  of  Light,  which  was  printed 
in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Advocates  about 
1800.  In  1802  he  united  with  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Syd- 
ney Smith  to  found  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  to  which 
he  contributed  many  able  articles  during  a period  of 
twenty-five  years,  (1803-28.)  He  published  in  1803  an 
“Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European 
Powers,”  (2  vols.) 

Having  removed  to  London  in  1807  or  1808,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  the  latter  year,  and 
chose  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  Northern  cir- 
cuit. He  had  attained  a high  reputation  as  a forensic 
orator,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of  Parliament  for 
Camelford  by  the  Whigs  in  1810.  As  a parliamentary 
debater  he  soon  occupied  the  first  rank,  and  was  pre- 
eminent in  passionate  vehemence  and  invective.  For 
many  years  he  found  no  equal  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons except  Canning,  who  was  his  political  adversary. 
Brougham  procured  the  passage  of  an  address  to  the  king 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  1810.  He  lost 
his  election  in  1812,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament 
four  years.  He  was  returned  in  1816  for  Winchelsea, 
which  he  represented  until  1830.  In  1819  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Eden  of  Wimbledon,  a brother  of 
Lord  Auckland. 

He  denounced  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Tory  ministry,  on  several  occasions,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  political  reform.  His  popularity  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  forensic  arguments  in  1821,  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council,  in  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  who  had  appointed  him  her  attorney-general. 
He  supported  the  measures  of  Canping  after  the  latter 
became  prime  minister  in  1827,  although  he  had  once 
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vehemently  assailed  the  integrity  of  Canning’s  public 
conduct. 

In  1825  he  published  “Practical  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  the  People,”  which  was  often  reprinted, 
and  produced  a powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
He  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University  in 
1825,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  his  competitor.  He 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  community  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  (1827,)  of  which  he  was  the  first  chairman. 
His  treatise  “ On  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures 
of  Science”  was  the  first  work  published  by  this  society. 
“There  is  no  second  man  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
with  such  admirable  art  have  analyzed,  as  it  were,  his 
mental  wealth,  and  sent  it  forth  in  a form  at  once  the 
simplest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  ready  of 
access  that  it  was  possible  to  contrive.”  (“London 
Monthly  Review.”) 

In  1830  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Yorkshire, 
after  a contest  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  addressed  eight 
different  electoral  meetings  in  one  day.  He  avowed 
himself,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a champion  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  which  was  then  the  principal  issue 
before  the  country.  In  November,  1830,  he  became 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  new  ministry  formed 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  Among  his  most  celebrated  oratorical  efforts 
was  a speech  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  October,  1831.  He  manifested  prodigious  activity  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  chancellor  and  legisla- 
tor. He  promoted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  reforms  in  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  November,  1834,  he 
retired  from  office,  and  ceased  to  act  with  the  Whig  party. 
His  political  course  from  that  time  was  independent  of 
party  : he  supported,  however,  several  liberal  measures, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  cause  of  law-reform. 
In  1843  he  published  “Letters  on  Law-Reform,  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  James  Graham.”  He  denounced  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  but  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  in  1846. 

Lord  Brougham  was  chosen  a foreign  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France  (class  of  moral  and  political  sciences) 
in  1833.  He  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  or  at  least  cordial 
favour,  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  soon  after  which 
he  signified  his  desire  to  become  naturalized  as  a French 
citizen,  but  was  officially  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
received  as  such  unless  he  ceased  to  be  an  English  peer. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  “ Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  (3  vols.,  1839-43,)  “ Politi- 
cal Philosophy,”  (3  vols.,  1840-44,)  “Speeches  at  the 
Bar  and  in  Parliament,”  (4  vols.,  1843,)  “Lives  of  the 
Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  Time 
of  George  III.,”  (2  vols.,  1845-46,)  and  “Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review : Political,  Historical,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous,” (3  vols.,  1857.)  A complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
author,  in  ten  volumes,  1857.  It  is  stated  as  a fact  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  English  chancellors  that 
he  retired  from  the  court  of  chancery  without  leaving  a 
single  case,  which  had  been  heard,  in  arrear  for  judg- 
ment. Died  at  his  rural  retreat  at  Cannes,  in  France,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1868. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  181S,  and  April, 
1859;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1837,  and  April,  1858; 
“British  Quarterly”  for  July,  1S60. 

Brougham,  broo'am,  (John,)  a popular  Irish  come- 
dian, born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1842,  and  performed  in  New  York.  He 
produced  several  comedies  and  other  works. 

Broughton,  brow'ton,  (Arthur,)  M.D.,  an  English 
botanist,  published  several  botanical  works,  ( 1 782—94. ) 

Broughton,  (Hugh,)  an  English  theological  writer 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Oldbury  in  1549,  was  a 
protege  of  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin.  Died  in  1612. 

Broughton,  (Rhoda,)  an  English  novelist,  author 
of  “ Cometh  up  as  a Flower.”  She  was  bom  in  1837. 

Broughton,  (Richard,)  an  English  theologian, 
published  an  “ Eccle-iastical  History  of  Great  Briiian 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons.’ 
Died  in  1634. 


Broughton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
London  in  1704,  published  “Christianity  distinct  from 
the  Religion  of  Nature,”  and  was  a contributor  to  the 
“ Biographia  Britannica.”  Died  in  1774. 

Broughton,  (William  Grant,)  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Canterbury  in  1789,  became  in  1835  first  Bishop 
of  Australia.  He  died  on  the  voyage  home  to  England 
in  1853. 

Broughton,  (William  Robert,)  an  English  navi- 
gator, born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1763.  He  accompanied 
in  1790  the  expedition  of  Vancouver,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Broughton’s  Archipelago  to  some  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific, in  about  50  degrees  north  latitude.  He  published 
a “Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,” 
(1804,)  which  see.  Died  in  1822. 

Brouncker  or  Brounker,  brunk'er,  (?)  (William,) 
Viscount,  a distinguished  mathematician,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1620.  He  became  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1662,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  lord  of 
the  admiralty  and  chancellor  of  the  queen.  He  wrote 
several  scientific  treatises,  and  originated  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  mathematics.  Died  in  1684. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Broussais,  bRoo'si',  (Franqois  Joseph  Victor,)  a 
distinguished  French  physician  and  medical  writer,  born 
at  Saint-Malo  in  1772,  was  professor  of  pathology  in  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  teacher  of  a system  or  theory  of  medicine  called 
the  Physiological.  Died  in  1838. 

See  “Essai  critique  sur  Broussais,”  Paris,  1839;  MoN'TEGKP, 
“ Notice  sur  la  Vie,  les  Travaux  et  les  Opinions  de  Broussais,”  1 S39  . 
J.  B.  Priou,  “ Notice  historique  sur  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,”  1841. 

Broussier,  bRoo'se-i',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  Count,  a 
French  general,  born  near  Bar-le-Duc  in  1766.  As  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Marengo 
in  1800.  He  became  a general  of  division  in  1805,  and 
rendered  important  services  in  Italy  in  1S09.  Died  in 
1814. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Completes  des  Franfais.” 

Brousson,  bRoo'sdN',  (Claude,)  a French  Protestant 
theologian  and  religious  writer,  bom  at  Nimes  in  1647. 
He  was  executed  in  1698,  on  a charge  of  treason. 

See  La  Beaumelle,  “ Lettres  A Voltaire A.  Borrel,  “ Biogra- 
phic de  C.  Brousson,”  1852;  “Life  of  C.  Brousson,”  London,  1853. 

Broussonnet,  bRoo'so'ni',  (Pierre  Auguste.)  a 
French  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in 
1761.  He  published  “ Ichthyologia,”  and  “Memoirs 
towards  the  History  of  the  Respiration  of  Fishes.”  He 
was  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  and  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1807. 

See  Cuvier,  “flogede  Broussonnet,”  1S0S;  A.  P.  Decandolle, 
“filoge  de  Broussonnet,"  1809. 

Brouwer.  See  Brauwer. 

Browall,  bRo'Ml,  [Lat  Browal'lius,]  (Johan,)  a 
Swedish  theologian,  naturalist,  and  scientific  writer, 
born  at  Westris  in  1707.  He  became  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  at  Abo  in  1737,  and  was  subsequently  Bishop 
of  that  city.  Linnceus  named  in  his  honour  the  genus 
Browallia.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Brower.  See  Brauwer. 

Brown.  See  Browne. 

Brown,  (Aaron  Vail,)  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Brunswick  county,  Virginia,  in  1795,  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
1839  to  1845,  was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in 
1845,  and  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  in  1857.  Died  in  1859. 

Brown,  (Alrert  G.,)  an  American  Senator,  bom  in 
Chester  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1813.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  1S43  and  in  1S45, 
was  a member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
from  1847  to  1853,  and  was  chosen  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  rc-clccted  about 
1858,  and  retired  from  the  Senate,  as  a secessionist,  in 
1S61. 

Brown,  (ALEXANDER,)  an  English  botanist  and  sur- 
geon, lived  about  1670.  The  genus  Brownia  was  named 
in  his  honour. 

Brown,  (Alexander,)  the  founder  of  a family  of 
eminent  merchants,  was  born  in  Antrim  county,  Ire- 
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land,  in  1764.  He  settled  in  Baltimore  about  1800. 
Died  in  1834.  He  was  the  father  of  William  George, 
John  A.,  and  James  Brown. 

Brown,  (Antoinette.)  See  Blackwell. 

Brown,  (Catherine,)  a Cherokee  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, born  in  Alabama  in  1800;  died  in  1823. 

Brown,  (Chadd,)  an  American  Baptist  divine,  who 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Massachusetts  in  1636  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  For  more  than  two  centu- 
ries his  descendants  have  been  among  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  that  State.  Died  in  1665. 

Brown,  (Charles  Brockden,)  an  eminent  American 
novelist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1771.  His 
ancestors  were  Quakers,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  with 
William  Penn.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  from  his 
early  years  he  manifested  a decided  inclination  for  lite- 
rary pursuits.  He  published  “ Wieland,  or  the  Trans- 
formation,” (1798,)  “Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,” 
(1799,)  and  “Arthur  Mervyn,”  (1800.)  In  the  last-named 
work  he  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  scenes  exhibited 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia 
in  1793.  He  was  editor  of  the  “Monthly  Magazine  and 
American  Review,”  (1799-1800.)  Pie  also  founded,  in 
1803  or  1805,  “The  Literary  Magazine  and  American 
Register,”  which  he  edited  about  five  years.  Among 
his  other  works  are  “Clara  Howard,”  (1801,)  and  “Jane 
Talbot,”  (1804.)  He  married  a Miss  Linn,  of  New  York, 
in  1804.  He  died  of  consumption  in  February,  1810, 
leaving  one  son.  Referring  to  his  characteristics  as  a 
writer,  Mr.  Prescott  observes,  “ He  has  been  said  to  have 
formed  himself  on  Godwin,  and  has  certainly  in  some  re- 
spects adopted  his  mode  of  operation,  studying  character 
with  a philosophic  rather  than  a poetic  eye.  But  there 
is  no  servile  imitation  in  all  this.  He  has  borrowed  the 
same  torch,  indeed,  to  read  the  page  of  human  nature, 
but  the  lesson  he  derives  from  it  is  totally  different.  His 
peculiar  merits  appeal  to  a higher  order  of  criticism  than 
is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  and  superficial  readers.  Like 
the  productions  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth,  they  seem 
to  rely  on  deeper  sensibilities  than  most  men  possess, 
and  tax  the  reasoning  powers  more  severely  than  is  agree- 
able to  readers  who  resort  to  works  of  fiction  only  as 
an  epicurean  indulgence.” 

See  William  H.  Prescott’s  “Life  of  C.  Brockden  Brown,” 
in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  i.,  reprinted  in  Pres- 
cott’s "Miscellanies,”  1855;  W.  Dunlap’s  “Life  of  Brown,”  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  his  works,  1827 ; Griswold’s  “ Prose  Writers 
of  America.” 

Brown,  (David,)  an  English  clergyman,  went  to  Cal- 
cutta as  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  be- 
came provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  in  1800. 
Died  in  India  in  1812. 

Brown,  (David,)  a Cherokee,  a brother  of  Cathe- 
rine, noticed  above,  was  converted  by  missionaries,  who 
employed  him  as  an  interpreter  and  teacher.  Died  in 
1829. 

Brown,  (David  Paul,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1795,  gained  distinction  as  a pleader  in 
criminal  cases.  He  published  “The  Forum,  or  Forty 
Years’  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar,”  (2  vols., 
1856.)  Died  in  July,  1872. 

Brown,  (Ford  Madox,)  an  English  painter,  born  at 
Calais  in  1821.  Among  his  works  are  “ King  Lear,” 
“ Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,”  and  “ The  Last 
of  England.” 

See  “ Fraser’s  Magazine  ” for  May,  1865. 

Brown,  (Frances,)  a blind  Irish  poetess,  born  at 
Stranorlar,  in  Donegal,  about  1816.  She  published 
“The  Star  of  Atteghei,”  and  other  poems,  (1844,) 
which  were  received  with  favour. 

Brown,  (Sir  George,)  a Scottish  general,  born  ne  r 
Elgin  in  1790,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the 
American  campaign  of  1814.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1851,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cri- 
mean war  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.  He  was 
made  a K.C.B.  in  1855.  Died  in  1865. 

Brown,  (George  L.,)  an  American  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Boston  about  1820.  He  has  executed  Italian  and 
American  landscapes  of  great  merit : among  the  latter 
we  may  name  his  “Crown  of  New  England,”  a view  in 
the  White  Mountains. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists.” 


Brown,  (Goold,)  an  American  teacher  and  gramma- 
rian, died  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1857,  aged  sixty- 
six  years.  His  principal  works  are  the  “ Institutes  of 
English  Grammar,"  (1823,)  which  obtained  an  immense 
circulation,  and  the  “Grammar  of  English  Grammars,” 
(1850;  2cl  edition,  8vo,  1857,  pp.  1070,)  probably  the  most 
extensive  treatise  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been 
published. 

Brown,  (Harvey,)  an  American  officer,  born  at  Rah- 
way, New  Jersey,  about  1795,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1818.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  be- 
came a colonel  of  the  regular  army  in  April  or  May, 
1861,  and  conducted  a successful  expedition  for  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Pickens,  of  which  he  had  command  lrom 
April  16,  1861,  to  February,  1862.  Died  in  1874. 

Brown,  (Henry  Kirk,)  an  American  sculptor,  born 
in  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  in  1814.  He  studied  in  Italy, 
and,  after  his  return,  produced  a bronze  statue,  said  to 
be  the  first  ever  executed  in  America.  One  of  his  most 
noted  works  is  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington in  Union  Square,  New  York.  He  has  also  exe- 
cuted “ The  Four  Seasons,”  “ Pleiades,”  and  other  works 
in  marble. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Brown,  (Jacob,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1775.  In  1799  he  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York.  He  defended  Ogdens- 
burg  in  1812,  and  Sackett’s  Harbour  in  1813.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  commanded  an 
army  which  invaded  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1814.  He 
gained  victories  at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in  July, 
1814.  In  1821  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Died  in  1828. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (Supplement.) 

Brown,  (James,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1709,  origin- 
ated, it  is  said,  “ The  Directory,  or  List  of  Principal 
Traders  in  London,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1787. 

Brown,  (James,)  born  in  Virginia  in  1766,  was  elected 
a Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana  in  1813, 
and  re-elected  in  1819.  He  was  minister  to  France  from 
1823  to  1829.  Died  in  1835. 

Brown,  (James,)  an  American  publisher,  born  in  Ac- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1800,  became  a partner  of  the 
firm  of  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston.  Died  in  1855. 

Brown,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  clergy- 
man and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1715;  died,  by 
suicide,  in  1766.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  “Bar- 
barossa,”  a tragedy,  and  an  “Estimate  of  the  Manners 
and  Principles  of  the  Times.”  The  latter  work  especially 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity. 

Brown,  (John,)  a Scottish  linguist  and  minister,  born 
in  Perthshire  in  1720  or  1722,  preached  at  Haddington. 
He  published  a “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  (1769,)  and 
“The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,”  (2  vols.,  1791.)  Died  in 
1787. 

Brown,  (John,)  M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Brunonian 
system  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
Scotland,  in  1735.  He  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
afterwards  became  his  enemy.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, a desire  for  revenge  induced  him  to  form  a new 
system  of  medicine,  which  should  supplant  that  of  Cul- 
len, and  which  he  propounded  in  his  “Elementa  Medi- 
cinte,”  (1780.)  This  work  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. His  system  was  more  popular  in  Germany  than 
in  Great  Britain.  He  divided  diseases  into  two  classes, 
the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic,  the  former  of  which  resulted 
from  excess  and  the  latter  from  deficiency  of  exciting 
power.  He  used  alcohol  as  a remedy  for  one  set  of  dis- 
eases, and  opium  for  the  other.  Died  poor,  in  London, 
in  1788. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

Brown,  (John,)  an  American  merchant,  brother  of 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  Nicholas  Brown,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  in  1736.  He  was  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  all  benevolent  and  educational  objects,  and  one 
of  the  most  liberal  benefactors  of  Brown  University. 
From  1799  to  1801  he  was  a representative  in  Congress. 
Died  at  Providence  in  1803. 

Brown,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  born  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  in  1744.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1775,  and 

(Jf^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1776.  He 
was  killed  in  a fight  with  Indians  in  October,  1780. 

Brown,  (John,)  a Scottish  painter  and  writer  upon 
art,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1752,  wrote  “Letters  on  the 
Poetry  and  Music  of  the  Italian  Opera.”  Died  in  1787. 

Brown,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born  in 
1784,  was  a grandson  of  the  author  of  the  “Self-Inter- 
preting Bible.”  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1822  became  pastor  of  the  Rose  Street 
Church  in  that  city.  He  was  appointed  in  1834  professor 
of  exegetical  theology  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 
His  principal  works  are  “ An  Exposition  of  our  Lord’s 
Intercessory  Prayer,”  (1850,)  “Discourses  and  Sayings 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  a commentary  “ On  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.”  Died  in  1858. 

See  Rev.  Robert  Steel,  “ Burning  and  Shining  Lights,”  1864. 

Brown,  (John,)  M.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  a Scot- 
tish writer,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians at  Edinburgh,  born  about  1830.  He  published  in 
1858  an  interesting  and  popular  work  entitled  “ Horse 
Subsecivae.”  He  also  wrote  “ Pet  Matjorie  : a Story  ot 
Child-Lite  Fifty  Years  ago,”  “R.ab  and  his  Friends,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1882. 

Brown,  (John,)  of  Ossawatomie,  a distinguished 
champion  of  liberty,  bom  at  Torrington,  Connecticut, 
in  May,  1800.  His  father  removed  to  Ohio  in  1805. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  he  worked  at  the  trade 
of  tanner  and  currier.  He  married  in  1820  Dianthe 
Lusk.  According  to  Redpath,  he  conceived  in  1839  the 
idea  of  becoming  a liberator  of  the  Southern  slaves.  He 
was  a devout  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
a man  of  strict  moral  character.  He  possessed  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  intense  earnestness.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a dealer  in  wool.  He  afterwards  visited  Europe 
on  business.  He  emigrated  in  1855  to  Kansas,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  with  the  pro-slavery 
party.  In  August,  1856,  he  gained  some  advantages  at 
Ossawatomie  over  a band  of  Missourians  who  had  in- 
vaded Kansas  and  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own  company.  In  May,  1859,  he  called  a secret  con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  freedom,  which  met  at  Chatham 
>n  Canada,  organized  an  invasion  of  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  adopted  a constitution. 
In  the  following  July  he  rented  a farm-house  about  six 
miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  collected  there  a supply 
of  pikes,  guns,  etc.  On  the  night  of  October  16,  1859, 
aided  by  about  twenty  men,  he  surprised  Harper’s  Ferry, 
seized  the  arsenal  and  armory,  and  took  over  forty  pris- 
oners. About  noon  on  the  17  th  the  party  of  Brown  was 
attacked  by  the  Virginian  militia.  After  two  of  his  sons 
and  nearly  all  of  his  men  had  been  killed,  and  he  himself 
had  been  wounded  in  several  places,  he  was  captured. 
“Enemies  and  friends,”  says  Redpath,  “were  equally 
amazed  at  the  carriage  and  sayings  of  the  wounded  war- 
rior.” He  was  tried  in  November,  and  hung  at  Charles- 
town, Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1859.  He  met 
his  death  with  serene  composure.  Fie  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  had  twenty  children. 

See  Redpath,  “Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,”  i860;  “Life  and 
Letters  of  Captain  John  Brown,”  edited  by  R.  D.  Webb,  London, 
1861 ; Greblev,  “American  Conflict,”  vol.  i. 

Brown,  (John  Newton,)  a Baptist  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1803.  He 
published  in  1835  the  “Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Know- 
ledge,” which  was  received  with  favour.  For  many 
years  previous  to  his  death,  in  1868,  he  was  engaged  on 
a history  of  the  Church. 

Brown,  (John  W.,)  an  American  author,  born  at 
Schenectady  in  1814,  was  an  Episcopal  minister.  He 
produced  “Christmas-Bells,  a Tale  of  Floly  Tide,  and 
other  poems.”  Died  in  1849. 

Brown,  (Lancelot,)  an  English  landscape-gardener, 
called  Capability  Brown,  was  born  in  Northumber- 
land in  1715.  He  was  at  the  head  of  Ms  profession  in 
England  Died  in  1773. 

Brown,  (Matthew,)  an  English  historical  and  por- 
trait painter.  Died  in  1831. 

Brown,  (Moses,)  an  English  poet,  born  in  1703,  was 
vicar  of  Olney.  He  wrote  “Percy  Lodge,”  (1756,)  and 
other  poems.  Died  in  1787. 


Brown,  (Moses,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1738,  was  an  uncle  of  Ni- 
cholas, noticed  lielow.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  1773.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  Friends’  Board- 
ing-School at  Providence.  Died  in  1836. 

Brown,  (Moses,)  an  American  merchant,  born  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1742,  was  a benefactor 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  I le  also  gave  largely 
to  several  benevolent  institutions.  Died  in  1827. 

Brown,  (Nicholas,)  1 distinguished  American  mer- 
chant, and  munificent  patron  of  Brown  University,  (for- 
merly Rhode  Island  College,)  born  at  Providence  in 
1760.  His  donations  to  the  institution  at  different  times 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  $ 100,000. 
He  also  gave  freely  to  missionary  and  other  charitable 
objects,  and  in  his  will  made  a bequest  of  {30,000  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a Retreat  for  the  Insane.  He  died 
October  27,  1841.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Hunt’s 
“ Lives  of  American  Merchants.” 

Brown,  (Obadiah,)  a manufacturer,  bom  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  in  1771.  He  was  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Almy,  Brown  & Slater,  cotton-spinners.  He 
gave  large  sums  for  various  charitable  purposes.  Died 
in  1822. 

Brown  or  Browne,  (Robert,)  an  English  theologian, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Brownists  and  afterwards 
Independents.  He  taught  that  all  the  members  of  a 
church  are  equal,  and  that  the  minister  should  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Died  in  1630, 
aged  about  eighty.  He  differed  from  the  Church  of 
England  about  discipline  rather  than  doctrines. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Brown,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  agriculturist,  born  at 
East  Linton  about  1770,  published  an  esteemed  work 
“On  Rural  Affairs,”  (2  vols.,  1811.)  Died  in  1831. 

Brown,  (Robert,)  M.D.,  an  excellent  British  botan- 
ist, born  at  Montrose  in  1773,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  attached  as  botanist  to  the  expe- 
dition sent  out  in  1801  under  Captain  Flinders  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Australia.  He  returned  in  1805  with  a col- 
lection of  four  thousand  species  of  plants  from  Australia, 
and  became  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1810  he 
published  “Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae.”  As 
an  appendix  to  Flinders’s  “Narrative,”  Dr.  Brown  also 
published  “General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Sys- 
tematical, on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis,”  a work 
of  great  merit.  He  adopted  and  illustrated  in  his 
writings  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu.  He  contributed 
many  able  treatises  to  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  and  made  important  discoveries  in  vege- 
table physiology,  especially  in  the  fecundation  of  plants. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asso- 
ciates of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  repu- 
tation was  perhaps  higher  on  the  continent  than  in  Great 
Britain  ; and  Humboldt  estimated  him  as  the  first  of 
botanists,  ( botanicorum  facile princeps.)  Died  in  London 
in  1858. 

See  article  by  Dr.  Hoefer  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gene- 
rale.” 

Brown,  (Samuel,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  poet  and  chemi- 
cal theorist,  born  at  Haddington  in  1S17,  was  a grandson 
of  Rev.  John  Brown,  (1722-87.)  His  talents  and  attain- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  extraordinary.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  subject  of  isomerism,  and  laboured  to 
prove  that  chemical  substances  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered simple  can  be  transmuted  into  each  other.  In 
1850  he  produced  “The  Tragedy  of  Galileo.”  Died  in 
1S56.  Two  volumes  of  his  Essays  and  Lectures  were 
published  in  1858. 

Brown,  (Sir  Samuel,)  a civil  engineer,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1 776,  served  in  the  royal  navy,  and  gained  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  acquired  distinction  by  improve- 
ments in  suspension  bridges.  Died  in  1852. 

Brown,  (Tarlton,)  an  American  officer,  bom  in 
Barnwell  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1754.  served  as  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died  in  1846. 

Brown,  (Thomas,)  a satirical  and  facetious  English 
poet,  commonly  called  Tom  Brown,  born  in  1663,  was 
addicted  to  buffoonery  and  immoral  practices.  Died  in 
1704. 

See  Cibber,  “ Lives  of  the  English  Poets,”  etc. 
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Brown,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  was  born  at  Kirkmabreck, 
near  Dumfries,  in  1778.  He  manifested  his  fondness  for 
metaphysical  speculation  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Not  long  after  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart  in  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
philosopher  by  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks  on  a certain 
theory  propounded  in  one  of  his  lectures.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a life-long  friendship  between  these  two 
eminent  men.  He  published,  in  1798,  “Observations  on 
Darwin’s  Zoonomia,”  which  evinced  remarkable  pre- 
cocity of  intellect  and  was  much  admired.  Mackintosh 
calls  the  “Observations”  the  “perhaps  unmatched  work 
of  a boy  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.” 

About  1803  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  resigned  his  practice  in  1810,  and  was  appointed 
colleague  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  obtained 
great  popularity  as  a lecturer.  His  lectures  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  “ Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,”  (4  vols.,  1S20.)  He  wrote  a number 
of  poems,  one  of  which  is  entitled  "The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,”  (1814.)  His  principal  work  is  “Observa- 
tions on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,”  (3d  edition, 
enlarged,  1 8 1 8. ) “His  first  tract  on  causation,”  says 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "appeared  to  me  the  finest  model 
of  discussion  in  mental  philosophy  since  Berkeley  and 
Hume.”  Died  in  1820. 

Dr.  Brown  possessed,  besides  an  acute  and  powerful 
intellect,  a poetic  temperament,  with  a lively  imagination 
and  refined  sensibilities.  “His  mind,”  says  Mackintosh, 
“soared  and  roamed  through  every  region  of  philosophy 
and  poetry ; but  his  untravelled  heart  clung  to  the  hearth 
of  his  father  and  to  the  children  who  shared  it  with  him. 
. . . His  heart  sought  little  abroad,  but  contentedly  dwelt 
in  his  family  and  in  his  study.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
of  genius  who  repaid  the  tender  care  of  a mother  by 
rocking  the  cradle  of  her  reposing  age.”  Respecting  the 
style  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  same  eminent  critic  observes, 
“ His  prose  is  brilliant  to  excess ; it  must  not  be  denied 
that  its  beauty  is  sometimes  womanly ; that  it  too  often 
melts  down  precision  into  elegance ; that  it  buries  the 
main  idea  under  a load  of  illustration.  ...  It  is  dark- 
ened by  excessive  brightness  ; it  loses  ease  and  liveliness 
by  over-dress;  and,  in  the  midst  of  its  luscious  sweet- 
ness, we  wish  for  the  striking  and  homely  illustrations 
of  Tucker,  and  for  the  pithy  and  sinewy  sense  of  Paley, 
either  of  whom,  by  a single  short  metaphor  from  a fami- 
liar, perhaps  a low,  object,  could  at  one  blow  set  the  two 
worlds  of  reason  and  fancy  in  movement.” 

See  Dr.  Welsh’s  “Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Brown,"  1825  ; Mackintosh’s  “View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Phi- 
losophy Allihone’s  “ Dictionary  of  Authors.” 

Brown,  (William,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in 
1628,  published  “Catalogus  Horti  Oxoniensis.”  Died 
in  1678. 

Brown,  (William,)  an  eminent  merchant  and  banker, 
born  at  Ballymena,  Ireland,  in  1784,  settled  in  Liver- 
pool. He  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Ship- 
ley  & Co.,  and  represented  South  Lancashire  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1845.  He  gave  ,£30,000  or  more  for  a public 
library  in  Liverpool.  Died  in  1864. 

Brown  or  Browne,  ( W illiam  Laurence, )a  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Utrecht  in  1755,  removed  to  Scotland  in 
1795,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen  in 
that  year.  Died  in  1830. 

Browne,  (Andrew,)  aScottish  physician  and  medical 
writer,  lived  about  1650-95. 

Browne,  (Edward,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1642, 
was  physician  to  Charles  II.  Died  in  1708. 

Browne,  (Edward  Harold,)  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  born  in  1811.  He  passed  through  Cambridge  with 
distinction,  and  became  Norrisian  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge  in  1854,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely  in 
1864,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester  in  1873. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  “ Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,”  and  other  works. 

Browne,  (George,)  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
•n  1 535.  He  promoted  the  Reformation.  Died  about  1558. 

Browne,  (George,)  an  Irish  general,  born  in  1698, 
entered  the  Russian  service  and  fought  against  the  Poles, 


French,  and  Turks.  He  was  created  a field-marshal  and 
Governor  of  Livonia  by  Peter  III.  Died  in  1792. 

Browne,  (Harlot  Knight,)  an  English  artist,  better 
known  as  “ Phiz.”  He  illusirated  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Lever,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  others.  Died 
In  1882,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Browne,  (Isaac  Hawkins,)  an  English  poet,  born  in 
1 706  ; died  in  1 760. 

Browne,  (John,)  an  English  surgeon  and  medical 
writer,  born  in  1642,  was  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  Charles 
II.  Died  about  1700. 

Browne,  (John  Ross,)  an  American  traveller  and 
writer.  He  published  in  1846  "Etchings  of  a Whaling 
Cruise,  with  Notes  of  a Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zan- 
zibar.” After  a visit  to  Palestine,  he  produced  a humorous 
account  of  his  adventures,  entitled  “ Yusef,  or  the  Jour- 
ney of  a Frangi : a Crusade  in  the  East.”  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  China  in  1868. 

Browne,  (Joseph,)  an  English  physician,  born  about 
1650,  published  a work  entitled  “ Antidotaria,”  and  wrote 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Browne,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  an  English  scholar,  born 
in  Cumberland  in  1700,  was  provost  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  Died  in  1767. 

Browne,  (Mary  Ann,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in 
Berkshire  in  1812.  She  produced  “Ada,”  (182S,)  “The 
Coronal,”  (1833,)  “Ignatia,”  (1838,)  and  other  poems. 
In  1842  she  was  married  to  James  Gray.  Died  in  1846. 

Browne,  brown,  (Maximilian  Ulysses,)  a distin- 
guished general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  at  Bale  in 
1705,  was  a relative  of  the  field-marshal  George  Browne. 
He  fought  in  the  Silesian  war  against  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz 
in  1741.  In  1754  he  was  made  a field-marshal.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1757.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  was  accustomed  to  call  Marshal  Browne 
his  teacher  in  the  art  of  war. 

See  Archenholz,  “ History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.” 

Browne,  (Patrick,)  M.D.,  born  in  Mayo  county, 
Ireland,  about  1720,  published  a “Civil  and  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,”  (1756.)  Died  in  1790. 

Browne,  (Peter,)  Bishop  of  Cork,  wrote  several 
works  on  theology.  Died  in  1 735. 

Browne,  (Robert.)  See  Brown. 

Browne,  (Simon,)  an  English  Dissenting  minister, 
born  in  Somersetshire  about  1680,  preached  in  London. 
He  wrote  against  Tindal  a “ Defence  of  the  Religion 
of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,”  (1732.)  Died 
in  1732. 

Browne,  (Thomas,)  a learned  English  theologian, 
born  in  Middlesex  in  1604,  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
Died  in  1673. 

Browne,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  physi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  writer,  born  in  London  in  1605. 
Pie  settled  in  1636  at  Norwich,  where  he  practised  medi- 
cine for  many  years,  and  married  Dorothy  Mileham  about 
1640.  In  1642  he  published  anonymously  his  “ Religio 
Medici,”  which  was  very  successful  and  has  often  been 
reprinted  and  translated.  “A  superior  genius,”  says 
Hallam,  “was  exhibited  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  His 
mind  was  fertile  and  ingenious,  his  analogies  original  and 
brilliant,  and  his  learning  so  much  out  of  the  beaten  path 
that  it  gives  a peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his 
writings.”  Among  his  principal  works  is  “ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,  or  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,”  (1646.)  He  also  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Christian 
Morals,”  (1716,)  which  is  highly  esteemed.  In  1671  he 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  Pie  died  at  Norwich,  on 
his  seventy-seventh  birthday,  1682. 

See  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  “ Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne Haz- 
LITT,  “ Age  of  Elizabeth  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  i. ; NiciS- 
ron,  “Memoires;”  Wood,  “Atheme  Oxonienses.” 

Browne,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Tav- 
istock in  1590.  He  wrote  pastoral  poems,  (1613—16,) 
which  had  a temporary  popularity.  Died  about  1645. 

See  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1820. 

Browne,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  physician  and 
writer,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1692  ; died  in  1 774- 

Browne,  (William  George,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  London  in  1768.  He  travelled  in  Egypt,  and 
attempted  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  captivity  in  Darfoor  for  three  years.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1799  or  1800,  “Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  from  1792  to  1798.”  Having  started  on  another 
journey  towards  Samarcand,  he  was  murdered  in  Persia 
in  1813. 

Browne,  (William  Laurence.)  See  Brown. 

Br6wn'eli,  (Thomas  Church,)  D.L).,  LL.H.,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1779.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  in  1804, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  the  institution,  as 
tutor  and  professor,  for  many  years.  He  was  ordained 
in  1816,  and  appointed  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1819. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  an  institution  chartered  in  1823,  and 
built  up  at  Hartford  under  his  auspices.  In  1852  he 
became  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1865.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  religious 
works  and  various  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  etc. 
His  “Family  Prayer”  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  and  been  received  with  great  favour  by  Epis- 
copalians throughout  the  country.  His  “ Religion  of  the 
Heart”  (5  vols.,  partly  a compilation  and  partly  original) 
is  also  highly  esteemed. 

Brownikowski.  See  Bronikowski. 

BrSwn'ing,  (Elizabeth  Barrett,)  one  of  the  most 
gifted  female  poets  that  have  ever  lived,  was  born  near 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  about  1809.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Barrett,  an  opulent  merchant  of  London. 
She  was  highly  educated,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  She  began  to  write  verse 
about  the  age  of  ten,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  poetical 
genius.  Among  her  first  published  works  was  “The 
Battle  of  Marathon.”  In  1826  she  published  a volume 
entitled  “Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems.”  She  pro- 
duced in  1833  “ Prometheus  Bound,”  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  /Eschylus,  which  was  a remarkable  perform- 
ance for  a young  woman,  though  not  a very  good  trans- 
lation. She  afterwards  made  an  amended  version  of  the 
same.  Her  reputation  was  extended  by  “ The  Seraphim, 
and  other  Poems,”  (1838.)  She  contributed  to  the  “ Athe- 
naeum” a series  of  able  critical  papers  on  the  Greek 
Christian  poets.  Her  health  was  naturally  delicate,  and 
was  almost  ruined  by  grief  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 
who  was  accidentally  drowned.  After  that  event  she  was 
confined  for  several  years  in  a darkened  chamber.  She 
published  in  1839  “The  Romaunt  of  the  Page,”  “The 
Drama  of  Exile,”  (1840,)  and  two  volumes  of  poems 
in  1844.  In  1846  she  was  married  to  the  poet  Robert 
Browning,  with  whom  she  resided  in  Italy  for  many  years. 
She  produced  in  1851  “Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  a poem 
which  treats  of  the  political  condition  of  Italy.  “This,” 
says  the  “North  British  Review,”  “is  the  happiest  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  performances,  because  it  makes  no 
pretensions  to  high  artistic  character,  and  is  really  a 
simple  story  of  personal  impressions.”  Her  greatest 
or  most  extensive  work  is  “ Aurora  Leigh,”  a poem,  or 
novel  in  verse,  (1856,)  which  is  greatly  admired.  A new 
edition  of  her  poems  was  published  m three  volumes  in 
1856.  She  died  at  Florence  in  June,  1861. 

“ The  poetical  reputation  of  Mrs.  Browning,”  says  the 
“North  British  Review”  for  February,  1857,  “has  been 
growing  slowly,  until  it  has  reached  a height  which  has 
never  before  been  attained  by  any  modern  poetess, 
though  several  others  have  had  wider  circles  of  readers.” 
“ She  possesses  genius,”  says  another  critic,  “ a cultivated 
mind,  a truth-loving  heart,  quick  powers  of  observation, 
and  luxuriancy  of  fancy  and  expression  ; but  that  luxu- 
riance too  often  verges — to  say  the  least — on  extrava- 
gance.” 

See  “British  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1865 ; “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1861. 

Browning,  (Robert,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Cam- 
berwell, a suburb  of  London,  in  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  produced  in  1835  his 
first  poem,  entitled  “ Paracelsus,”  which  attracted  much 
attention  by  its  originality  and  subtlety  of  thought.  His 
tragedy  of  “Strafford”  (1837)  was  not  successful.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Barrett  the  poetess  in  1846,  since 
which  he  has  resided  at  Florence  and  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a collection  of  his  shorter  poems,  in  two  volumes, 
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(1849,)  and  two  volumes  of  poems,  under  the  title  of 
“Men  and  Women,”  in  1855.  Among  his  other  works 
are  a drama,  called  “The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,”  (1843,) 
“ Pippa  passes,”  and  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  (1868.) 
He  is  considered  by  some  critics  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  time,  but  is  not  popular  with  the  masses. 
Amongst  his  later  works  we  may  mention  “ Balaustion’s 
Adventure,”  (1871,)  “Dramatic  Idyls,”  (1879,)  and 
“ Joco-Seria,”  (1883.)  A society  for  promoting  the 
study  of  Robert  Browning’s  works  has  been  toimed  in 

^Br&wn'low,  (William  G.,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Wythe  county,  Virginia,  in  1805.  He  was  a 
Methodist  minister  in  the  former  part  of  his  mature  life. 
He  began  about  1837  to  edit  the  “ Knoxville  Whig,” 
which  he  continued  to  publish  for  many  years.  He 
opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  before  the  civil  war,  but 
in  the  crisis  of  1861  he  showed  himself  a resolute  and 
uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Union.  He  was  per- 
secuted and  imprisoned  by  the  secessionists  in  the  win- 
ter of  1861-62  for  several  months.  He  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  or  Radicals  Governor  of  Tennessee  in 
1865,  and  again  in  1867.  In  October  of  the  latter  year  he 
was  chosen  a Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Brown'rig,  (Ralph,)  an  English  prelate,  bom  at  Ips- 
wich in  1592,  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1642.  Died 
in  1659. 

Brown'rigg,  (Sir  Robert,)  born  in  Ireland  in  1775, 
became  Governor  of  Ceylon  in  1813,  and  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Candy,  thus  reducing  the  whole  island  under 
the  British  empire,  for  which  service  he  received  the  title 
of  baronet  in  1816.  Died  in  1833. 

Brownrigg,  (William,)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  in  Cumberland  in  171 1.  He  wrote 
“The  Artof  making  Common  Salt,”  (1748.)  Diedin  1800. 

Brown-Sequard,  brown-se-kaR',  [Fr.  pron.  bkown- 
si'kiR',]  (Edouard,)  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  181S.  His  father,  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United 
States,  married,  in  Mauritius,  a lady  of  French  extrac- 
tion, named  Sequard,  and  his  son,  in  accordance  with  a 
common  French  usage,  adopted  the  names  of  both  his 
parents.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1840.  He  acquired  distinction  by 
his  researches  and  experiments  on  physiology,  especially 
on  the  blood,  on  animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord.  His 
experiments  on  animal  heat  indicate  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  is  103°  Fahr.  He  has  received 
several  prizes  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
January,  1869,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  (Ecole  de  Medecine)  at  Paris. 

Brfiwn'spn,  (Orestes  Augustus,)  a versatile  Ame- 
rican writer  and  theologian,  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Ver- 
mont, in  1803.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
1821,  became  a Universalist  minister  in  1825,  and  a Uni- 
tarian pastor  a few  years  afterwards.  Having  l>ecome  a 
resident  of  Boston,  he  founded  in  1838  “ The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review,”  which  he  edited  until  1S43.  He 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  about  1S44.  Among 
his  works  is  “ Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,” 
(1840,)  a novel. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Bruant,  bRii'&N',  (Liberal,)  an  eminent  French  archi- 
tect, designed  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris.  He  died 
about  1697. 

Bruat,  bRii'i',  (Armand  JosErn,)  a French  admiral, 
born  at  Colmar  in  1796.  He  succeeded  Admiral  Hame- 
lin  as  commander  in  the  Black  Sea  in  1S54,  and  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Died  in  December,  1S55. 

Brucaeus,  bRoo-sa'us,  (Hendrik,)  a Flemish  medical 
writer,  born  at  Alost  in  1531  ; died  at  Rostock  in  1593. 

Biuccioli,  (A.)  See  Brucioli. 

Bruce,  (David.)  See  David  II.  of  Scotland. 

Bruce,  (Edward,)  a younger  brother  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  was  a brave  warrior,  but  deficient  in  prudence. 
He  invaded  Ireland  in  1315,  was  proclaimed  king,  and 
waged  war  against  the  English  for  several  years.  Having 
rashly  engaged  in  battle  against  a vastly  superior  force 
of  English,  he  was  killed  near  Dundalk  in  1318. 

Bruce,  (Edward.)  a Scottish  judge  and  diplomatist, 
born  about  1549.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1598  on  a 
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mission  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a recognition 
of  Janies  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  died 
in  1611.  The  Earls  of  Elgin  are  descended  from  him. 

Bruce,  (Sir  Frederick,)  an  English  diplomatist, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  was  born  in  1814.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  1S65.  Died  at  Boston  in  September,  1867. 

Bruce,  (James,)  a celebrated  Scottish  traveller,  born 
at  Kinnaird,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  December,  1730. 
He  was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Bruce.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1762  consul  at  Algiers  by  Lord  Halifax,  who 
proposed  that  he  should  explore  the  antiquities  of  Bar- 
bary. Departing  from  Algiers  in  1765,  he  spent  a year 
or  more  in  examining  and  drawing  the  ruins  of  Barbary, 
and  afterwards  visited  Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  In  1768 
he  undertook  a journey  to  Abyssinia  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Passing  through  Cosseir,  Jidda,  and 
Masuah  or  Masowa,  he  arrived  at  Gondar  in  February, 
1770.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  king,  and  remained 
in  Abyssinia  about  two  years.  He  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  November,  1770.  Return- 
ing through  Nubia,  he  encountered  great  danger  and 
hardships,  which  he  overcame  by  uncommon  energy 
and  courage,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1 774.  He  pub- 
lished “Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,” 
(5  vols.,  1790,)  which  attracted  much  adverse  criticism. 
His  veracity  was  questioned  by  many  persons  ; but  more 
recent  researches  tend  to  confirm  his  statements.  He 
died  at  Kinnaird  in  1794. 

See  A.  Murray,  “Life  of  Bruce,”  1805;  Chambers,  “Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  Francis  Bond  Head, 
"Life  of  James  Bruce,  the  African  Traveller,”  1832. 

Bruce,  (James.)  See  Elgin,  Earl  of. 

Bruce,  (James  Daniel,)  a Russian  engineer,  of  Scot- 
tish extraction,  born  at  Moscow  in  1670,  became  grand 
master  of  artillery  in  1711.  Died  in  1735. 

Bruce,  (Sir  James  Knight,)  an  English  judge,  born 
in  1791,  was  appointed  lord  justice  of  appeal  in  1852. 
Died  in  1866. 

Bruce,  (John,)  a Scottish  writer  on  ethics,  politics, 
etc.,  born  in  1 744,  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh.  Died  in  1826. 

Bruce,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  London 
about  1802.  He  contributed  to  the  leading  magazines, 
and  edited  many  old  works.  Died  in  1869. 

Bruce,  (John  C.,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  at  New- 
casile-upon-'lyne  in  1805,  published  a “Hand-Book  of 
English  History,”  (1848,)  and  “The  Roman  Wall,” 
(1851.)  In  1881  he  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England. 

Bruce.  (Michael,)  a Scottish  poet,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Kinross  in  1746.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
leaving  a collection  of  poems  of  great  beauty  and  pathos. 

Bruce,  (Peter  Henry,)  an  officer  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, born  in  Westphalia  in  1692,  served  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  Hediedin  1751,  leaving  “ Memoirs”  of  his  travels. 

Bruce,  (Robert,)  King  of  Scots,  born  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1274,  was  descended  from  Robert  de  Brus  or  Bruys, 
a Norman,  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  whose 
father,  also  named  Robert,  was  the  competitor  of  John 
Baliol  for  the  throne.  He  inherited  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Carrick.  About  1296  he  joined  Wallace  in  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  soon  after 
retired  from  the  contest  and  made  peace  with  the  English 
king.  Heformedin  1305  a secret  compact  or  compromise 
with  Comyn,  his  rival,  who  promised  to  support  him  in 
an  effort  to  liberate  Scotland  from  English  domination, 
on  condition  that  Bruce  should  give  him  extensive  landed 
estates.  Comyn,  however,  betrayed  the  secret  to  Edward, 
and  was  killed  by  Bruce  for  his  treachery.  The  latter 
was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1306,  and  raised  a small  army, 
which  was  quickly  routed  by  the  English.  After  he  had 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  Bruce  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a small  island  near  the  coast  of  Ireland.  His 
brother  Nigel  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  and 
other  friends  of  Bruce  were  treated  with  barbarity. 

Bruce  renewed  the  contest  in  the  spring  of  1307,  and 
defeated  a greatly  superior  force  of  English  at  Loudon 
Hill.  After  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  which  took  place  in 
July  of  that  year,  he  recovered  a number  of  fortresses 


from  the  enemy.  A series  of  successful  actions  rendered 
him  so  strong  and  bold  that  he  invaded  England  and 
ravaged  the  northern  counties.  At  length,  in  1314,  Ed- 
ward II.  marched  into  Scotland  with  an  army  estimated 
at  100,000  men,  over  which  Bruce  gained  a decisive  victory 
at  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24,  1314.  The 
war  was  continued  until  1328,  when  the  English  king 
recognized  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Bruce  died 
in  1329.  He  had  a son  David,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  a daughter  Marjory. 

Bruce,  (Robert,)  an  able  Scottish  clergyman,  born 
about  1554.  He  became  minister  of  a church  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1587,  and  acquired  great  influence.  Died  1631. 

Bruce,  de,  (Robert,)  Lord  of  Aunandale,  was  the 
grandfather  ot  King  Robert  Bruce.  In  1285  John  Baliol 
and  Robert  de  Bruce  were  rival  claimants  of  the  throne, 
and  referred  the  quesdon  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  Bruce  died  in  1295. 

Bruch,  (Max,)  a German  musical  composer,  born  at 
Cologne  in  1838.  In  1880  he  became  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Liverpool.  The  most  success- 
ful of  his  compositions  have  been  “ Frithjof,”  (1865,) 
“Odysseus,”  “ Arminius,”  and  “The  Song  01  the  Beil.” 

Brucioli,  bRoo-cho'lee,  or  Bruccioli,  bRoot-cho'lee, 
(Antonio,)  an  Italian  translator,  born  at  Florence,  lived 
about  1525-50.  He  produced  a Tuscan  version  of  the 
Bible,  (1532,)  and  translated  some  works  of  Aristotle, 
(I547-5I-) 

Bruck,  bRook,  (Karl  Ludwig,)  Baron,  a German 
statesman,  born  at  Elberfeld  in  1798,  became  Austrian 
minister  of  commerce  and  public  works  in  1848.  He 
resigned  in  1851,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  finance 
in  1855.  He  killed  himself  in  1861.  He  was  noted  as 
the  originator  or  chief  director  of  the  enterprising  com- 
pany at  Trieste  known  as  the  Austrian  Lloyds. 

Brucker,  bRook'ker,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  eminent 
German  historian,  scholar,  and  Protestant  divine,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1696.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “Critical  History  of  Philosophy,”  (“Historia  critica 
Philosophise, ” 5 vols.,  1741-44,)  a work  of  immense 
labour  and  high  reputation.  It  was  the  first  complete 
and  methodical  history  of  the  various  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. His  biographies  of  philosophers  are  especially 
valuable.  The  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  ample 
collection  of  materials ; for  it  is  deficient  in  critical  ana- 
lysis. Died  at  Augsburg  in  1770. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Bruckman,  bRook'min,  (Franz  Ernst,)  a German 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  near  Helmstedt  in  1697; 
died  in  1753. 

Bruckner,  bRook'ner,  (Isaac,)  an  eminent  geometer 
and  mechanician,  born  at  Bale  in  1686;  died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brud,  bRii'y, (Etienne  Robert,)  a French  geographer 
of  merit,  born  in  Paris  in  1786;  died  in  1832.  Besides 
several  separate  maps  of  great  value,  he  published  a 
“Universal  Atlas.” 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Bruehl.  See  Bruhl. 

Bruellow.  See  Brullov. 

Bruere,  de  la,  deh  It  biui'am',  (Charles  Antoine 
Leclerc,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Crepy-en-Valois, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  at  Paris,  about  1715, 
wrote  a play  entitled  “Dardamus,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1754. 

Bruerin,  bRu'riN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Lyons  about  1 500,  wrote  a treatise  on  diet, 
entitled  “ De  Re  cibaria.”  He  was  physician  to  Henry  II. 
of  France. 

Brueys  d’Aigalliers,  bituLV  dt'gi'le-i',  (or  d&'gil'- 
yi',)  (Francois  Paul,)  a French  admiral,  born  at  Uzes 
in  1753.  He  commanded  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
army  of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798.  In  August  of  that 
year  he  was  attacked  by  Admiral  Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  this  action,  and  his  ship, 
the  Orient,  caught  fire  and  exploded  just  after  his  death. 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.” 

Brueys,  de,  deh  bRii'.V,  (David  Augustin,)  a French 
dramatist  and  priest,  born  at  Aix  in  1640,  wrote  “ Le 
Grondeur,”  (“  The  Grumbler,”)  and  other  comedies. 
Died  in  1723. 

See  De  Launay,  “Vie  de  David  A.  de  Brueys.” 
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Bruges,  (John  of.)  See  Eyck,  (John  van.) 

Bru'geB,  van,  [Dutch,  Van  Brugge,  vfn  buiig'gch,] 
(Rutger,)  a Flemish  painter,  was  a pupil  of  John  van 
Eyck.  There  are  several  excellent  pictures  in  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich  attributed  to  him. 

Briiggemanu  or  Brueggemann,  bRiiG'G?h-m5n, 
(Karl  Heinrich,)  a German  publicist  and  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  at  Ilopsten  in  1810. 

Bruggen,  van  der,  vtn  d?r  buug'gen,  (Jan,)  an  ex- 
cellent Flemish  engraver,  born  about  1650. 

See  Naglek,  “ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstlcr-Lexikon.” 

Brugiere  de  Barante.  See  Barante. 

Brugman,  bRuG'min,  sometimes  written  Brugmans, 
(Jan,)  a celebrated  Franciscan  preacher  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Died  in  1473. 

Brugmans, bRuG'mans,  (SebaldJustin,)  aphysician, 
and  distinguished  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  born  at  Franeker  in  1763  ; died  in  1819. 

See  Van  der  Boon  Mesch,  “ Lofrede  op  S.  J.  Brugmans,”  1825. 

Brugnatelli,  bRoon-yi-tel'lee,  (Luigi  Gasparo,)  an 
Italian  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Pavia 
in  1761.  He  became  a professor  in  the  University  of 
Pavia  in  1796.  Among  his  works  are  “Annals  of  Chem- 
istry,” (22  vols.,  1790-1805,)  and  “The  Physico-Medical 
Journal,”  (20  vols.,  1792-96.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  B.  Bizio,  “ Elogio  storico  di  L.  Brugnatelli,”  1832. 

Brugnot,  bitiin'yo',  (Jean  Baptiste  Charles,)  a 
French  poet  of  merit,  born  in  1798.  His  life  was  one 
long  struggle  with  poverty  and  misfortune.  Died  in  1831. 

Brugsch,  (Heinrich  Karl,)  a German  Egyptolo- 
gist and  philologist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1827. 

Bruguieres,  bRu'ge-air',(jEAN  Guillaume, )a  French 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1750  ; 
died  in  1 799. 

Bruhier  d’Ablaincourt,  bRii'e-i'  dtb'liN'kooR', 
(Jean  Jacques,)  a French  medical  writer,  born  at  Beau- 
vais, practised  in  Paris.  Died  in  1756. 

Briihl or  Bruelil,  von, fonbRt.il,  (Heinrich,)  Count, 
a German  statesman,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1700.  He 
was  patronized  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and,  on  his 
death,  was  instrumental  in  raising  to  the  throne  the 
Elector  Augustus  III.  He  was  loaded  with  distinctions 
by  the  latter,  who  in  1747  appointed  him  prime  minister. 
He  impoverished  the  country  by  his  extravagance  to 
such  a degree  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  Saxony  could  furnish  but  17,000  men.  His 
library  of  sixty-two  thousand  volumes  forms  a principal 
part  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  Died  in  1764. 

See  Justi,  “Leben  und  Charakter  des  Premierministers  H.  von 
Briihl,”  3 vols.,  1760-63;  J.  H.  Seyfakt,  “Leben  des  Grafen  von 
Briihl,”  1764. 

Bruin.  See  Bruyn. 

Bruix,  biuiV,  (Eustache,)  a French  admiral,  born  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  1759.  He  was  minister  of  the  marine 
about  1798.  By  a daring  effort  he  carried  relief  to  Mas- 
sena,  besieged  in  Genoa.  He  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  flotilla  which  Napoleon  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  England  in  1804.  Died  in  1805. 

See  Maz^res,  “ Notice  historique  sur  E.  Bruix,”  1803. 

Bruix,  de,  deh  bRii'e',  a French  litterateur,  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1728;  died  in  1780. 

Brulart  de  Sillery.  See  Sillery. 

Brulliot,  biui'le'o',  (?)  (Franz,)  a German  engraver 
and  writer,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1780,  published  a 
“ Dictionary  of  the  Monograms,  Initial  Letters,  etc.  by 
which  Artists  have  designated  their  Names.”  He  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Died  in  1836. 

Brullov  or  Briillow,  bRul'lov,  (Alexander,)  a Rus- 
sian architect,  brother  of  Karl,  noticed  below,  built  the 
Observatory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Mikhailoff 
Theatre,  and  other  edifices,  at  Saint  Petersburg. 

Brullov  or  Briillow,  (Karl,)  an  eminent  Russian 
painter,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1800.  He  became 
court  painter  to  the  Czar  about  1830.  Among  his  master- 
pieces is  “The  Last  Day  of  Pompeii.”  He  excelled  in 
colour  and  composition.  Died  in  1852. 

Brum'm?l,  (George  Bryan,)  “Beau  Brummei.,” 
an  English  fop,  born  in  London  in  1778,  inherited  an 
easy  fortune.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  learned  to  write 
I -atin  verse,  and  became  noted  for  his  elegant  taste  in 
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dress.  He  was  a favourite  and  companion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  lived  in  splendid  style  in  London,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  nobility  on  equal  terms.  For  many  years 
he  was  regarded  as  a leader  of  haul  ton,  and  an  oracle 
in  questions  of  dress,  fashion,  and  etiquette.  Having 
dissipated  his  fortune,  he  exiled  himself  to  France  about 
1815.  He  died  poor  at  Caen  in  1840. 

See  Captain  Jkssb,  “Life  of  Beau  Brummei,”  1844;  William 
Russell,  " Eccentric  Personages.” 

Brumoy,  bKii'mwi',  (Pierre,)  a French  classical 
scholar  and  Jesuit,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1688.  He  wrote 
Latin  poems;  but  his  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on 
his  “ Theatre  des  Grecs,”  (3  vols.,  1730,)  consisting  of 
translations  from  Greek  dramatists,  with  analytical  re- 
marks which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1742. 

Brun,  bitoon,  (Frieijrike  Sophie  Christiane,)  a 
German  authoress,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha  in  1765, 
was  the  daughter  of  Balthasar  Miinter.  She  was  married 
in  1783  to  Constantin  Brun.  Having  visited  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  she  published  “ Letters  from  Rome,” 
(1808,)  and  “Episodes  of  Travel,”  (“Episoden  aus  Rei- 
sen,”  4 vols.,  1816.)  She  also  wrote  a number  of  poems 
and  prose  essays.  She  was  intimate  with  Klopstock, 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  the  time. 
Died  in  1835. 

See  Bonstetten,  “ Briefe  an  Friedrike  Brun,”  1829. 

Brun,  bROon,  (Johan  Nordahl,)  a Norwegian  pul- 
pit orator  of  high  reputation,  born  near  Drontheim  in 
1745,  became  Bishop  of  Bergen  in  1804.  He  wrote  lyric 
poems,  and  a drama  entitled  “ Zarine,”  said  to  have  been 
the  first  original  tragedy  written  in  the  Danish  language. 
Died  in  1816. 

Brun,  Le.  See  Le  Brun,  (Charles  and  Pierre.) 

Brun,  (Malte.)  See  Malte-Brun. 

Brunacci,  bRoo-nit'chee,  or  Brunazi,  bRoo-nid'zee, 
(Giovanni,)  an  Italian  historian  and  antiquary’,  bom  near 
Padua  in  1711  ; died  in  1772. 

Brunacci,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
writer,  born  at  Pisa  in  1768.  He  became  professor  of 
the  higher  mathematics  at  Pavia  about  1800.  Among  his 
numerous  works  is  a “Course  of  Higher  Mathematics,” 
(“Corsodi  Matematica  sublime,”  4 vols.,  1S04-10.)  Died 
at  Pavia  in  1818. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bruna2±  See  Brunacci. 

Brunck,  bRoonk,  (Richard  Franqois  Philippe,!  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1 729, 
was  educated  in  Paris  among  the  Jesuits.  Entertaining  a 
passionate  fondness  for  the  poets  of  antiquitv,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  exquisite  critical  taste,  his  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  possess  great  merit ; but,  un- 
fortunately, his  emendations  of  the  ancient  text,  though 
for  the  most  part  ingenious  and  even  felicitous,  are  too 
often  rash  and  unjustified  by  the  authority  of  the  best 
manuscripts.  Died  in  1S03.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  editions  of  Aristophanes,  Sophocles,  Anacreon,  Apol- 
lonius Rhodius,  Terence,  and  Plautus,  and  a “Greek 
Anthology,”  (1776.) 

See  “ Memoria  R.  F.  P.  Brunckii,”  1S03 ; Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Brune,bRUn, (Christian, )a  French  landscape-painter, 
born  in  Paris  in  1789;  died  in  1S49.  His  wife,  Aimee 
Pages,  born  in  1803,  is  a painter  of  history  and  genre. 

Brune,  (Guillaume  Marie  Anne,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  in  1763.  He  gained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  by  his  sendees  at  Areola  and  Ri- 
voli,  (1796,)  and  in  1799  commanded  an  army  in  Holland, 
where  he  gained  some  victories.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  marshal  about  1804,  and  became  governor -gen- 
eral of  the  Hanseatic  Towns  in  1S07.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  offended  Napoleon,  who  removed  him  from 
command.  He  remained  out  of  service  until  1S15.  when 
he  took  a command  under  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  He  was  assassinated  at  Avignon  by  a royalist  mob 
in  August,  1815. 

See  “Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Mar6ch.il  Brune,”  Paris, 
1821 ; “ Esquisse  historique  sur  le  Mardchal  Brune,”  2 vols.,  1840. 

Brune,  van,  vSn  brii'neh,  [Hit.  II  run  A-:' us,]  ([an,)  a 
Dutch  poet  and  statesman,  born  in  1585  ; died  in  165S. 

.See  Long ff.  1. low’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.** 
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Bruneliaut,  biuin'ho',  the  daughter  of  Athanagildus, 
King  of  Spain,  was  married  in  568  to  Sigebert,  King  of 
Austrasia,  (or  Ostrasie,)  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Clotaire  I. 
She  was  distinguished  in  her  youth  by  several  noble  traits 
of  character,  as  well  as  by  beauty,  talents,  and  courage  ; 
but  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband  in  575,  at  the 
instigation  of  Fredegonda,  Queen  of  Neustria,  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  a reckless  desire  of  vengeance  and  an 
unprincipled  ambition.  Having,  after  a life  of  vicissi- 
tudes, fallen  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II.,  son 
of  Fredegonda,  she  was  barbarously  murdered  in  613. 
She  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a wild  horse,  which,  being  let 
loose,  tore  her  to  pieces. 

See  Thierry,  “ Ricitsdes Temps  M^rovingiens Alexis  Paulin 
Paris,  “ Brunehaut,”  8vo,  1834. 

Bru-nel',  (Isambard  Kingdom,)  an  eminent  British 
engineer  and  naval  architect,  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1806, 
was  a son  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard,  whose  mechanical  in- 
genuity he  inherited.  He  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
exhibited  great  energy  and  skill  in  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  on  which  he  was  employed  as 
assistant  or  resident  engineer.  About  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He 
was  the  chief  architect  or  engineer  of  the  Great  Western 
and  Great  Eastern  steamships,  the  latter  of  which  was 
finished  about  1859.  Among  his  works  is  the  Hunger- 
ford  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Died  in  1859. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1862. 

Brunei,  (Sir  Mark  Isambard,)  a celebrated  engineer, 
born  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  France,  in  April,  1769. 
He  displayed  great  mechanical  ingenuity  in  early  youth, 
joined  with  an  aversion  to  study  and  to  books,  except 
works  on  natural  philosophy  or  mathematics.  To  escape 
from  the  reign  of  terror,  (1793,)  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  he  found  employment,  and  built  the  Bowery 
Theatre.  He  removed  to  England  about  1800,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Kingdom.  He  invented  an  excellent  machine 
for  the  fabrication  of  block-pulleys,  for  which  the  English 
government  gave  him  more  than  £1 5,000.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
world.  It  was  commenced  about  1823,  and  completed 
in  1843.  Died  in  1849. 

See  R.  Beamish,  “Life  of  M.  I.  Brunei;”  E.  Fr4re,  “Notice 
historique  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  I.  Brunei,”  1850;  William  Jerdan, 
“Men  I have  known,”  London,  1866. 

Brunelleschi,  bRoo-n§l-lSs'kee,  (Filippo,)  a cele- 
brated Italian  architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Florence 
in  1377.  He  learned  the  art  of  goldsmith,  and  studied 
in  Rome  the  monuments  of  ancient  architecture,  the 
principles  of  which  he  resolved  to  restore  and  illustrate. 
At  that  time  the  Gothic  style  prevailed  almost  exclusively. 
He  returned  to  Florence  about  1407,  and  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  cathedral  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  which 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo  had  left  unfinished,  and  over  which 
he  raised  a majestic  dome,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  It  was  nearly  finished  at  his 
death.  He  also  designed  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence.  Died  in  1444. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  etc.;”  Quatrem^re  de 
Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architectes  calibres;”  F.  Baldinucci,  “Vita 
di  F.  di  Ser  Brunellesco,”  published  by  D.  Moreni,  1812. 

Brunet  or  Brunetto.  See  Latini. 

Brunet,  bRii'nJt',  (Franqois  Florentin,)  a French 
theologian,  born  in  Lorraine,  wrote  “ Parallele  des  Re- 
ligions,” (5  vols.,  1792.)  Died  in  1806. 

Brunet,  (Jacques  Charles,)  a French  bibliographer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1780,  published  “Manuel  du  Libraire  et 
de  l’Amateur  des  Livres,”  (3  vols.,  1810 ; new  edition, 
6 vols.,  1860-65.)  This  is  probably  the  most  extensive 
work  on  the  subject,  and  is  called  the  master-piece  of 
modern  bibliography.  Died  in  Paris  in  November,  1867. 

See  Qu6rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Brunet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  general,  born  at 
Rheims  in  1765,  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  in  1800, 
and  afterwards  in  Saint  Domingo,  where  he  inveigled 
Toussaint  into  his  power.  (See  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
TURE.)  Died  in  1824. 

Brunet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a commander  of  the  army 
of  Italy  in  1793,  having  been  suspected  of  treasonable 


correspondence  with  the  enemy,  was  condemned  by 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  in  November, 
1793- 

Brunet,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  canonist,  born  at 
Arles  in  1688;  died  in  1747. 

Brunet,  (Pierre,)  a French  physician  and  writer,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1770 ; died  in  1832. 

Brunet,  (Pierre  Gustave,)  a French  litterateur , born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1807. 

Brunetti,  bRoo-net'tee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  about  1609,  was  a pupil  of 
Guido.  Died  in  1649. 

Brunetto  or  Brunetto  Latini.  See  Latini. 

Brunfels,  bRoon'felss,  or  Brunsfeld,  bR<J6ns'f?lt, 
(Otho  or  Otto,)  a German  botanist  and  physician, 
born  near  Mentz  about  1464.  He  published,  in  1530, 

“ Living  Figures  (Pictures)  of  Plants  in  Imitation  of 
Nature,”  (“Herbarum  Vivae  leones  ad  Naturae  Imita- 
tionem,”  etc.,)  which  is  said  to  be  a capital  work.  Died 
at  Berne  in  1534. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vilas  Eruditorum.” 

Bruni,  bRoo'nee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  became 
secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  the  “ Grove 
of  Parnassus,”  (“Selva  di  Parnaso,”  1615,)  “ Epistole 
eroiche,”  (1626,)  and  other  poems.  Died  at  Rome  in 
i635- 

Bruni,  (Leonardo,)  a learned  writer  of  Italy,  born 
in  1369  at  Arezzo,  whence  he  was  often  called  Leo- 
nardo Aretino,  (i-r&-tee'no.)  Fie  settled  at  Florence, 
of  which  city  he  was  appointed  chancellor.  Besides 
other  works,  he  wrote  a “ History  of  Florence,”  (in 
Latin,)  and  the  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Died 
in  1444. 

See  GinguhniI,  “ Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Brunier.  See  Brunyer. 

Brunings,  bRoo'nings,  (Christian,)  a German  Prot- 
estant divine,  born  at  Bremen  in  1702,  wrote  a “Com- 
pendium of  Hebrew  Antiquities,”  (1763.)  Died  in  1763. 

Brunings,  bRii'nings,  (Christian,)  a distinguished 
hydraulic  engineer,  born  at  Neckarau,  in  Baden,  in  1736, 
became  director-general  of  the  dikes  in  Holland.  He 
made  several  useful  inventions,  among  which  was  the 
strommesser,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity 
of  streams.  Died  in  1805. 

Brunius,  bRoo'ne-us,  (Karl  Georg,)  a Swedish 
antiquary  and  poet,  born  at  Tanum  in  1792,  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Lund  in  1824,  and  wrote  several 
Latin  poems,  and  works  on  Northern  antiquities. 

Brunn,  bROon,  (Johann  Jakob,)  an  eminent  physician, 
and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Bale,  where 
he  was  born  in  1591.  Fie  published  a “System  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,”  (“  Systema  Materia:  Mediae,”)  of  which 
numerous  editions  have  been  published.  Died  in  1660. 

See  G.  Seger,  “Memoria  J.  J.  Brunnii,”  1660. 

Brunner,  bRoon'ner,  (Balthasar,)  a German  phy- 
sician, born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1533;  died  in  1604. 

Bruno.  See  Leo  IX. 

Bru'no  the  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a brother 
of  Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  a man  of  great 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  his  age,  was  a scholar  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  Otho  committed  to  him  the  admin- 
istration of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  Died  in  965. 

See  Ruotgerus,  “Vila  Brunonis,”  Hanover,  1841. 

Bru'no,  [Lat.  Bru'nus,]  (Giordano,)  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  entered  the 
order  of  Dominican  monks  in  his  youth,  but,  having  found 
that  position  irksome  to  his  independent  and  speculative 
spirit,  he  escaped  from  the  convent,  and  went  to  Geneva 
about  1580.  He  afterwards  visited  England,  France,  etc. 
About  1584  he  published  “Spaccio  della  Bestia  trion- 
fante,”  “Della  Causa,  Principio  e Uno,”  and  “Del  infi- 
nito  Universo  e Mondi,”  (“On  the  Infinite  Universe 
and  Worlds.”)  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1592,  and  set- 
tled at  Pavia,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition 
and  charged  with  heresy  and  apostasy,  for  which  he  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1600.  “His  system,”  says  Hallam, 
“ may  be  said  to  contain  a sort  of  double  pantheism. 
The  world  is  animated  by  an  omnipresent,  intelligent 
soul,  the  first  cause  of  every  form  that  matter  can  as- 
sume, but  not  of  matter  itself.  ...  In  his  work  ‘ Del 
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infinito  Universe,’  he  asserts  the  infinity  of  the  universe 
and  the  plurality  of  worlds.  That  the  stars  are  suns 
shining  by  their  own  light,  that  each  has  its  revolving 
planets,  were  among  the  enormous  and  capital  offences 
of  Bruno.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Bartholm&s,  “Jnrdano  Bruno,"  1847;  Dans,  “Brum  No- 
■ani  Vita  et  Placita,"  1844  ; C.  G.  von  Murr,  “ Leben  und  Schriften 
des  G.  Bruno,”  1805;  N.  Moeli.hr,  "G.  Bruno,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Doc- 
trines,” 1840;  F.  T.  Clemens,  “G.  Bruno  und  Nicolaus  von  Cusa: 
philosophische  Abnandlung,”  1847. 

Bru'no,  (Jacobus  Pancratius,)  a medical  writer, 
born  at  Altdorf  in  1629,  became  professor  of  medicine 
in  his  native  city  in  1662.  Died  in  1709. 

Bru'no,  Saint,  sometimes  called  “the  Apostle  of 
Prussia.”  After  several  years  spent  in  converting  the 
heathen,  he  was  killed  near  Lithuania,  together  with  a 
number  of  his  coadjutors,  in  1008. 

Bruno,  Saint,  founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians, 
was  born  at  Cologne  about  1040.  He  retired  in  1086,  with 
several  associates,  to  a mountain  near  Grenoble,  where 
he  formed  a religious  order  which  adopted  the  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict.  The  convent  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse 
was  afterwards  erected  on  this  spot.  He  subsequently 
founded  another  Carthusian  convent  in  Calabria,  where 
he  died  in  1101. 

See  Tracy,  “Vie  de  Saint-Bruno,”  1785:  E.  Ducreux,  “Vie  de 
Saint-Brunon,”  1812. 

Brunof,  Brunov,  or  Brunow,  bRoo'nof,  (Ernest 
Philip,)  Baron,  an  eminent  Russian  diplomatist,  born 
at  Dresden  about  1796.  He  negotiated  the  famous  treaty 
of  July  15,  1840,  by  which  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  agreed  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  without  the 
consent  of  France,  lie  was  Russian  minister  at  London 
from  1840  to  1854,  and  resuming  that  position  in  1858, 
only  relinquished  it  in  July,  1874.  He  died  in  1875. 

Brunow.  See  Brunof. 

Brunquel  or  Brunnquell,  bRoon'kwSl,  (Johann 
Salomon,)  a German  jurist,  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1693, 
was  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  where  he  died  in 
1735.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Romano-German  Law,” 
in  Latin,  (1727.) 

See  Jenichen,  “Vita  J.  S.  Brunnquelli,”  1738. 

Brunsfeld.  See  Brunfels. 

Bruns'wick,  House  of,  an  ancient  princely  family 
of  Germany,  descended  from  the  princes  of  Este.  Er- 
nest of  Brunswick,  the  Confessor,  born  in  1497,  was  a 
zealous  Protestant,  and  founder  of  the  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg  and  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  Died  in 
1546.  His  descendant  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg,  became  Elector  of  Hanover.  (See 
Ernest  Augustus.) 

Brunswick,  (Caroline  of.)  See  Caroline,  Queen 
of  England. 

Bruns'wick-Lii'ne-burg,  [Ger.  Braunschweig- 
Luneburg,  bRown'shwlG  lii'neh-booRG',]  (Karl  Wil- 
helm Ferdinand,)  Duke  of,  a celebrated  German 
commander,  born  in  1735,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duke 
Karl,  and  a nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for  whom 
he  fought  in  the  Seven  Years’  war.  He  married  Au- 
gusta, Princess  of  Wales,  in  1764,  and  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  in  1780.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  invaded  Fiance  to  fight  against  the  Republic. 
He  was  baffled  by  Dumouriez,  and  retired  from  France. 
Tn  1793  he  fought  several  battles  against  Moreau  and 
Hochc,  and  resigned  the  command.  Having  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1806,  he  was 
defeated  at  Jena  in  October  of  that  year,  receiving  a 
wound  of  which  he  died  in  the  following  November. 

See  Byron’s  “Childe  Harold,”  canto  iii.  stanza  xxiii. 

Bruns'wick-Oels,  51s  or  ols,  (Friedrich  August,) 
Duke  of,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Brunswick 
in  1 740.  He  wrote  “ Reflections  on  Alexander  the  Great,” 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1805. 

Brunswick-Oels,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  Duke  of, 
born  in  1771,  wasa  son  of  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand.  He 
fought  against  the  French  in  1792  and  1793.  In  1815 
he  joined  the  allies,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Quatrc- 
Bras. 

Karl,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  Brunswick  was  governed  by  George  IV. 
of  England,  who  had  married  an  aunt  of  Duke  Karl.  In 


1830  the  people,  provoked  by  his  misrule,  revolted,  and 
drove  Karl  out  of  Brunswick,  which  was  transferred  by 
an  act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  to  his  brother 
William.  The  ex-Duke  Kail  ditd  in  August,  18:3. 

Brun'tqn,  (Maky  Balfour,)  a British  novelist,  born 
in  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  in  1778,  married,  about  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunton.  She  wrote  two 
successful  novels,  entitled  “Self-Control,”  (1811,)  and 
“Discipline,”  (1814.)  Died  in  1818. 

See  Dr.  Brunton,  “ Life  of  Mary  Brunton;”  “Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  Ladies  of  England,”  etc.,  by  Mrs.  Elwood,  voL  ii. ; Cham- 
bers, “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Bru'nus,  [It.  Bru'no,]  an  Italian  surgeon,  was  a friend 
of  Petrarch,  and  lived  at  Padua  He  wrote  in  1352  a work 
called  “ Chirurgia  magna,”  eta 

Brunyer  or  Brunier,  bRii'ne-1',  (Abel)  a French 
physician,  born  at  Uzes  in  15 73, 'practised  in  Paris.  He 
was  physician  to  the  children  of  Henry  IV'.,  and  was 
employed  by  Richelieu  in  missions  to  tne  Protestants. 
Died  in  1665. 

Brusantini,  bRoo-sln-tee'nee,  or  Brusantino,  bRoo- 
sln-tee'no,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Ferrara 
He  wrote  “ Angelica  innamorata,”  a sequel  to  “ Orlando 
Furioso,”  (1550.)  Died  about  1570. 

See  Ginguen£,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Bmsasorci.  See  Riccio. 

Brusati,  bRoo-sl'tee,  (P.  Giulio  Cesare,)  a learned 
Italian  professor  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  logic,  bom 
near  Novara  in  1693 ; died  at  Pavia  in  1743. 

Brusch.  See  Bruschius. 

Bruschius,  bRoosh'e-us,  or  Brusch,  bRoosh,  (Kas- 
par,)  a German  poet  and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
born  in  1518.  He  was  assassinated  in  1559  by  two  per- 
sons whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  satirized.  He  is 
said  to  have  favoured  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Fishbeck, 
“ Vita  C.  Brusdrii,”  1710. 

Bruslart,  de,  deh  bRii'lf  r',  (Louis  Guerin — gi'rix',) 
Chevalier,  a French  officer,  born  in  1752,  became  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1823.  Died  in  1829. 

Brusoni,  bRoo-so'nee,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  his- 
torian and  poet,  born  at  Legnano  in  1610.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “History  of  Italy  from  1635  to 
1655,”  (1656.)  Died  about  1680. 

See  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Brusoni  or  Brusonio,  bRoo-so'ne-o,  (Lucio  Domi- 
tio,)  an  Italian  professor  of  civil  law,  bom  near  Rome, 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished “ Facetiarum  Exemplorumque  Libri  VII.,”  (1518,) 
a collection  of  anecdotes,  eta  from  classic  authors. 

Brutel  de  Lariviere,  bRii'tSl'  deh  liPre've-aiR', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a learned  Protestant  theologian,  bom 
at  Montpellier  in  1667,  lived  in  Holland.  Died  in  1742. 

Bruto,  bRoo'to,  or  Brutd,  bRoo'tee,  (Giovanni  Mi- 
chele,) a distinguished  Venetian  historian  and  traveller, 
born  about  1515.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works  of  less 
moment,  a history  of  Florence,  in  Latin.  Died  about  1590. 

Bru'tus,  (Decimus  Junius,)  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Caesar,  had  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  his  cavalry.  He  was  slain  (B.c.  33) 
by  Camillus,  a Gaul,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and 
whom  he  had  formerly  loaded  with  benefits,  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Mark  Antony. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome,”  books  xlv.  and  xlvi. 

Brutus,  (Lucius  Junius,)  a distinguished  Roman 
patriot,  son  of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  king  having  put  to  death  the  father  and  elder  bro- 
ther of  Brutus,  the  latter  feigned  idiocy,  gave  up  all  his 
possessions  to  his  tyrannical  uncle,  and  patiently  accepted 
the  reproachful  surname  of  Brutus,  (;>.“  stupid,  brutish,”) 
which  was  destined  to  become  a title  of  so  much  glory  to 
his  family.  Aruns  and  Titus,  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  took  Brutus 
with  them  to  serve  for  their  amusement.  When  they 
were  making  offerings  to  the  god,  Brutus  offered  a simple 
staff,  which,  however,  was  hollow  and  contained  a gold 
ring, — a significant  emblem  of  the  character  of  the  giver. 
After  the  outrage  done  to  Lucretia  by  Sextus  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  (see  Lucretia,)  Brutus  threw  aside  all  dis- 
guise, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  expelled  the 
reigning  family  from  Rome,  and  effected  the  abolition  of 
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royalty,  (509  n.c.)  Shortly  after,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the 
two  sons  of  Brutus,  accused  of  conspiring  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Tarquin,  were  brought  before  the  consular  tri- 
bunal for  judgment.  Their  guilt  having  been  proved, 
Brutus,  then  consul,  with  unconquerable  patriotism  and 
inflexible  justice,  condemned  his  own  sons  to  death,  al- 
though the  people  were  willing  that  he  should  pardon 
them.  In  the  year  507  b.c.,  Tarquin,  who  had  never 
abandoned  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  kingdom,  led  an 
army  against  Rome,  and  his  son  Aruns  and  Brutus  met 
in  the  field  of  battle  and  slew  each  other.  The  corpse 
of  Brutus  was  carried  to  Rome  in  triumph,  a statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  wore  mourning  a whole  year  for  the  avenger  of 
the  wrongs  of  Lucretia. 

See  C.  L.  Crell,  “ Dissertatio  de  L.  J.  Bruto  Reipublic,-e  Ro- 
man® Auctore,”  1721 ; P.  C.  Chomi'r e,  “Vie  de  Brutus  premier 
Consul  de  Rome,”  1730. 

Brutus,  (Marcus  Junius,)  a Roman  jurist  and  gen- 
eral, a descendant  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  was  the  father 
of  the  famous  conspirator.  He  fought  for  Marius  against 
Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a force  which  de- 
fended Mutina  (Modena)  against  Pompey.  He  surren- 
dered that  place  in  77  n.c.,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Brutus,  (Marcus  Junius,)  a noted  Roman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  80  B.c.  Cato  Uticensis  was  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  afterwards  his  father-in-law,  Brutus 
having  married  his  daughter  Porcia.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  sided  with  Pompey.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Caesar,  and  appears 
to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  him  for  a time.  He 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar’s  enemies,  induced  to 
join  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  Sub- 
sequently he  and  Cassius  became  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  army  against  Antony  and  Octavius.  At  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  was  at  first  completely  successful,  and  drove  the 
troops  of  Octavius  even  to  their  camp ; but  Antony, 
observing  the  mistake  his  enemies  had  committed  m 
pursuing  fugitives,  instead  of  assuring  the  victory  to  their 
own  friends,  turned  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  Cassius 
and  entirely  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  re- 
publican troops  were  totally  defeated  ; and  Brutus,  after 
seeing  many  of  his  bravest  and  most  attached  followers 
lay  down  their  lives  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  killed  himself  with  his  own 
sword,  36  B.C 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives;”  Appian,  “ Bellum  Civile Quevedo 
v Villegas,  “Vida  de  M.  Bruto,”  1648. 

Bruun,  bRooN,  (Thomas  Christoffer,)  a Danish 
poet,  born  in  Zealand  in  1750;  died  in  1834. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Bruy  ere,  de  la,  deh  If  bRii-e'yaiR'  or  brii'yaiR', 
(Jean,)  a distinguished  French  writer  and  moralist,  born 
at  Dourdan,  in  Normandy,  in  1646.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “ Les  Caracteres  de  Theophraste,  traduits  du 
Grec,  avec  les  Caracteres  ou  les  Moeurs  de  ce  Si£cle,” 
(“The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  Characters  or  Manners  of  this  Age,” 
1688,)  a satire,  (in  prose,)  exhibiting  keen  powers  of  ob- 
servation, accompanied  by  a refined  and  good-humoured 
wit  and  an  elegant  and  spirited  style.  Died  in  1696. 

“The  Greek  writer,  [Theophrastus,]  with  no  contemp- 
tible degree  of  merit,”  says  Hallam,  “has  been  incom- 
parably surpassed  by  his  imitator.”  (“  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  The  judgment  of  posterity 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
French  language.  La  Bruyere,  according  to  some  critics 
is  the  greatest  painter  of  manners  and  character  that  has 
written  in  French.  Through  the  influence  of  Bossuet,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  history  to  a grandson  of  the 
great  Prince  of  Conde. 

See  Suaru,  “ Notice  sur  La  Bntyere,”  1781 : Stcaro,  “Vierlel.a 
Bruyere,”  1827  ; Walckenaer,  “ fitude  sur  La  Bruyere,”  prefixed  to 
his  works,  1847  '•  M.  J.  J.  Victorin-Fabre,  “fiioge  de  La  Bruyere,” 
1810. 

Bruyeres,  bRii-e'yaiR'  or  bRii'yaiR',  (Jean  Pierre,)  a 
French  officer,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1772,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence made  general,  served  under  Murat  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  and  was  killed  by  a bullet  in  battle  in 
,p,3- 


Bruyn,  bRoin,  (Kornelis,)  a Dutch  traveller  and 
artist,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1652.  He  studied  painting  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  subsequently  visited  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Russia.  His  “Voyage  to  the  Levant,”  pub- 
lished in  Dutch  and  French,  (1698-1700,)  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  engravings.  His  “ Travels  through 
Muscovy,  etc.”  (171 1)  has  three  hundred  plates,  many  of 
them  of  superior  merit. 

See  Naglbr,  “Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon.” 

Bruyn,  de,  deh  bRoin,  (Abraham,)  a Flemish  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  about  1540. 

Bruyn,  de,  (Nicolaas,)  son  of  Abraham,  born  at 
Antwerp  about  1570,  was  a skilful  painter  and  engraver. 

Bruyn,  van,  vfn  bRoin,  (Jan,)  a learned  professor  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  bom  at  Gorcum  in  1620;  died  in  1675. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.’* 

Bruys,  bRii-e',  (Francois,)  a French  litterateur  and 
critic,  born  at  Serrieres  in  1708,  published  a “ History 
of  the  Popes,”  (5  vols.,  1734.)  Died  at  Dijon  in  1738. 

Bruys.de,  deh  bRii-e',  (Pierre,)  [Lat.  Pe'trus  Bru'- 
sius,]  a French  fanatic  and  iconoclast,  suffered  death 
at  the  stake,  in  Languedoc,  in  1 147.  Many  of  his  views 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  modern  Protestants. 

See  Perrin,  “Histoire  des  Vaudois.” 

Bry,  bRe,  [Flemish  pron.  bRl,]  (Theodore,)  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  born  at  Liege  in  1528;  died,  in  1598,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  sons,  John  Theodore  (1561— 
1620)  and  John  Israel,  were  able  engravers. 

Bry'an,  (George,)  a patriot  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1730.  Having 
emigrated  to  America,  he  was  appointed,  in  1778,  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  Died  in  1791. 

Bry'an,  (Michael,)  a noted  connoisseur  in  painting, 
and  author  of  a “ Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,”  (1812,)  was  born  at  Newcastle, 
in  England,  about  1754;  died  in  1821. 

Bry'ant,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  soldier  and  states- 
man, served  with  credit  under  Lord  Surrey  in  1522,  be- 
came chief  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  1548,  and  died  in  1550. 

Bryant,  (Jacob,)  a learned  English  antiquary,  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  1756.  His  reputation  is  founded 
chiefly  on  his  “ New  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  My- 
thology,” (3  vols.,  1774-76.)  Among  his  numerous  works 
is  a “Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (1792.)  Died 
in  1804. 

Bry'ant,  (John  Howard,)  an  American  poet,  brother 
of  William  C.  Bryant,  born  at  Cummington,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1807.  He  removed  to  Princeton,  Illinois,  about 
1832,  and  became  a farmer.  He  is  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  short  poems. 

Bryant,  (Solomon,)  an  American  Indian,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1695,  resided  at  Marshpee,  where  he 
preached  in  his  own  language  to  the  Indians  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1775. 

Bryant,  (William  Cullen,)  an  eminent  American 
poet,  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  3d  of  November,  1794.  About  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  wrote  two  poems,  “The  Embargo,”  a 
political  satire,  and  “The  Spanish  Revolution,”  which 
were  printed  in  1808.  He  entered  Williams  College  in 
1810,  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  became  a student  of  law  about  1812.  Hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  practised  law 
for  several  years.  In  1816  he  published  “Thanatopsis,” 
and  in  1821  a volume  containing,  besides  other  pieces,  a 
didactic  poem  called  “The  Ages.”  He  married  about 
this  date,  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1825,  and 
became,  in  1826,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Evening 
Post.”  A complete  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1832.  He  visited  Europe  several  times,  and 
his  mastery  of  several  European  languages  enabled  him 
to  write  valuable  accounts  of  his  wanderings.  In  1849 
he  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Among  his  prose 
woiks  are  “ Letters  of  a Traveller,”  and  among  his 
poetry  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  ol  the  Odyssey. 
He  died  at  New  York  in  1878.  As  editor  of  the 
“Evening  Post,”  he  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery, 
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of  slavery,  and  efficiently  supported  the  Union  during 
the  civil  war. 

“No  poet,”  says  Griswold,  “has  described  with  more 
fidelity  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  nor  sung  in  nobler 
song  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.  He  is  the  translator 
of  the  silent  language  of  the  universe  to  the  world. 
His  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a pure  and  genial  philosophy, 
a solemn  and  religious  tone,  that  influence  the  fancy,  the 
understanding,  and  the  heart.”  (“  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America.”)  “ All  who  have  read  this  article,”  says  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  “will  agree  with  what  Washington  Irving 
has  said  of  his  friend, — that  his  close  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  graphic  felicity  of  his  de- 
tails, prevent  his  descriptions  from  becoming  general 
and  commonplace.”  (“  Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  April, 
1832.) 

See,  also,  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  1S32;  “Demo- 
tratic  Review”  for  March,  1842. 

Bry-ax'is,  [Bpuuftf,]  a noted  Greek  sculptor,  flour- 
ished about  380  b.c. 

Bryczynski,  bRtt-chin'skee,  (Joseph,)  a Polish  litte- 
rateur, born  near  Warsaw  in  1798;  died  in  France  in 
1823. 

Brydaine.  See  Bridaine. 

Brydg'es,  (Sir  Samuel  Egerton,)  an  able  English 
writer,  born  at  Wootton  Court,  Kent,  in  1762.  He 
studied  law,  but  did  not  practise  it.  He  induced  his 
brother  to  prefer  a claim  to  the  barony  of  Chandos.  The 
adverse  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  a severe 
disappointment  to  him.  He  was  a prolific  writer  of  son- 
nets, novels,  essays,  letters,  etc.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  “Sonnets  and  Poems,”  (1785,)  “Censura  Literaria, 
containing  Titles  and  Opinions  of  Old  English  Books,” 
(10  vols.,  1805-09,)  “Res  Literariae,”  (3  vols.,  1821,)  and 
“ Letters  from  the  Continent,”  (1821.)  Died  near  Geneva 
in  1837. 

See  “ The  Autobiography,  Times,  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,”  2 vols.,  1834 ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March  and 
June,  1834. 

Bry-done',  (Patrick,)  a Scottish  traveller,  author 
of  “Travels  into  Malta  and  Sicily.”  Born  in  1741 ; died 
in  1819. 

Bry-en'nl-us,  (Nicephorus,)  [Gr.  N ucj]<j)6pog  B pvev- 
vu>c ; Fr.  NicAphore  Bryenne,  ne's&'foR'  bRe'Sn',]  a 
Byzantine  historian  and  general,  was  a favourite  minister 
of  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  married  Anna  Comnena.  He 
wrote  “'Y At?  laTopiag.”  Died  about  1137. 

Buache,  bii'ish',  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  French 
geographer,  born  at  Paris  in  1700,  became,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old,  first  geographer  to  the  king. 
Died  in  1773.  He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  geog- 
raphy, especially  that  department  of  it  which  is  termed 
hydrography. 

Buache  de  la  Neuville,  bii'ish'  deh  li  nuh'vil', 
(Jean  Nicolas,)  a French  geographer,  a relation  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Neuville-en-Pont  in  1741,  was  the  last 
Frenchman  who  bore  the  title  of  “first  geographer  to 
the  king,”  (“  premier  geographe  du  roi.”)  Died  in  1825. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Vies  des  Hommes  cdltbres Qu£rard, 
“ La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Buat-Nan9ay,  bit'!'  nfiN'si',  (Louis  Gabriel,)  often 
called  simply  Comte  du  Buat,  a French  diplomatist 
and  writer,  author  of  an  “ Ancient  History  of  the  Nations 
of  Europe,”  (2d  ed.,  12  vols.,  1772,)  and  other  works. 
Born  in  Normandy  in  1732  ; died  in  1787. 

Bube,  boo'beh,  (Adolph,)  a German  poet,  born  at  Go- 
tha in  1802.  He  published  “German  Tales,”  (“Deutsche 
Sagen,”)  which  had  great  success,  and  afterwards  “ Obo- 
len,”  (1827,)  “Poems,”  (“  Gedichte,”  1836,)  “New 
Poems,”  (“Neue  Gedichte,”  1S40,)  and  “Naturbilder,” 
(1848.) 

Bubna  Littiz,  boob'ni  lit' tits,  (Ferdinand,)  Count 
of,  (often  called  simply  Bubna,)  a very  distinguished 
Austrian  general,  born  at  Zamersk,  in  Bohemia,  about 
1768,  particularly  signalized  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  Napoleon  in  1813.  Died  in  1825. 

Bu-bul'cus,  (Caius  J unius,)  a Roman  statesman  who 
was  thrice  elected  consul,  and  became  dictator  in  302  B.C. 

Buc  or  Buck,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  antiquary 
and  historical  writer,  was  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  James  I.  He  wrote  a “ Life  of  Richard  III.,”  and 
other  works.  Died  about  1622. 


Buc,  du,  dii  biik,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  born  in  Martinique 
in  1717,  of  a noble  Norman  family,  was  appointed  by 
Choiseul  chief  of  the  bureaus  for  the  two  Indias,  and  in 
1770  retired  with  the  title  of  intendant  of  the  colonies. 
Died  in  1795. 

Bucer,  bd&t's^r,  (Martin,)  originally  Kuhhorn, 
(koo'hoRn,)  a celebrated  German  reformer,  and  friend  of 
Luther,  born  in  1491  near  Strasburg,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  for  twenty  years.  He  assisted  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1 548,  and  strongly  condemned  the 
so-called  Interim  of  Charles  V.  At  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer,  he  removed  to  England  in  1549,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  lie  died  about  1550, 
leaving  numerous  works  in  Latin  and  German,  among 
which  is  a translation  of  the  Psalms  with  a commentary. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  peace  and  conciliation  among  the 
Protestant  sects.  His  “ Commentaries  on  the  Gospels” 
(1527)  are  highly  esteemed. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “ Vitae  Theologorum Bayle,  “ Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary;”  De  Thou,  “ Histoire.” 

Buch,  von,  fon  booK,  (Leopold,)  an  eminent  Prus- 
sian geologist,  born  at  Stolpe,  in  Uckermark,  on  the 
Oder,  in  1774.  He  studied  mineralogy  under  Werner 
at  Freiberg,  where  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  his 
fellow-student.  In  1797  he  published  an  “ Essay  towards 
a Geognostic  Description  of  Silesia,”  and  performed  a 
scientific  excursion  in  Italy  in  1798-99.  During  a sec- 
ond visit  to  Italy  he  witnessed  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  1805,  and  was  converted  from  the  Neptunian  to 
the  Plutonic  theory.  The  results  of  his  observations 
appeared  in  his  “ Geognostische  Beobachtungen  auf  Rei- 
sen  durch  Deutschland  und  Italien,”  (2  vols.,  1802-09.) 
He  afterwards  explored  Sweden  and  other  countries, 
generally  travelling  on  foot  He  was  the  first  who  no- 
ticed the  gradual  elevation  of  Sweden,  and  he  originated 
the  doctrine  of  the  slow  upheaval  of  continents.  Among 
his  more  important  works  is  a geological  map  of  Ger- 
many, (1824.)  He  was  pronounced  by  Humboldt  to  be 
“ the  greatest  geologist  of  our  age,  the  first  to  recognize 
the  intimate  connection  of  volcanic  phenomena.”  Died 
in  Berlin  in  1853. 

See  English  version  of  Flourens’s  “Eulogy  on  L.  von  Buch,”  in 
the  “ Smithsonian  Report”  for  1862,  p.  358 ; Hoffmann,  “ Geschiebte 
derGeognosie,”  1838;  Humboldt,  " Cosmos “ Edinburgh Review  " 
for  October,  1813 ; H.  von  Dechen,  “ Leopold  von  Buch,  sein  L.n- 
fiuss  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  Geognosie,”  8vo,  1853. 


Buchan,  bfik'an,  (David,)  a British  navigator,  born 
about  1 780.  He  commanded  an  expedition  sent  out  in 
1818  to  discover  a passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  through  Behring  Strait  and  the  Arctic 
Sea.  Died  in  1839. 

See  Barrow,  “ Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic 
Regions.” 


Buchan,  (David  Stuart  Erskine,)  Earl  of.  See 
Erskine. 

Buchan,  buK'an, (Elizabeth  or  Elspeth,)  the  founder 
of  a sect  of  enthusiasts  called  Buchanists,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1738;  died  in  1791. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 

Buchan,  (John  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  bom  in  1380,  was 
a son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  a grandson  of  King  Robert  II.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1420,  defeated  the 
English  at  Bauge,  and  was  appointed  Constable  of 
France.  Died  about  1424. 

Buchan,  (Peter,)  a Scottish  antiquary.  He  published 
“ Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Scarce  Old 
Rallads,”  (1825,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1S54. 

Buchan,  (William,)  M.D.,  born  at  Ancrum,  in  Scot- 
land, in  1729  ; died  in  1805.  He  practised  in  Sheffield, 
and  finally  in  London.  His  “Domestic  Medicine,”  pub- 
lished in  1769,  had  great  success. 


See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ; 
‘Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1805. 


Buchanan,  buk-an'an,  (Claudius,)  a Scottish  divine, 
vice-provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel in  India,  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  1766;  died  in 
1815.  He  wrote  “ Christian  Researches  in  Asia,”  (181 1.) 

Sec  Pearson,  “Life  of  Claudius  Buchanan,"  1819;  Chamrfrs, 
“ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen “ London  Quar- 
terly Review"  for  December,  1811. 
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Buchanan,  (Francis,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  physician, 
born  in  Stirlingshire  in  1762.  Having  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  he  sailed  in  1794  for  India,  as  surgeon  in  the 
First  India  Company’s  service.  He  published  “Travels 
in  the  Mysore,”  (1S07,)  which  has  a high  reputation,  and 
a “History  of  Nepaul,”  (1818.)  He  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of 
other  learned  institutions.  Died  in  1829. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  180S. 

Buchanan,  buk-an'an,  (Franklin,)  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Baltimore,  entered  the  navy  about 
1815.  He  was  a captain  when  the  civil  war  began,  re- 
signed in  1861,  and  commanded  the  iron-clad  Merrimac 
when  she  destroyed  several  Federal  ships  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March,  1862.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  he  commanded  the  iron-clad  Tennessee 
in  Mobile  Bay,  August,  1864,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Admiral  Farragut,  and  taken  prisoner. 

Buchanan,  (George,)  a celebrated  Scottish  historian, 
scholar,  and  Latin  poet,  born  near  Killearn,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling,  in  1506,  was  educated  in  Paris.  Fie  was  em- 
ployed as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  for  several  years, 
and  returned  to  Scotland  about  1537.  Having  adopted 
Protestant  opinions,  and  written  a satire  against  the 
monks,  entitled  “ Somnium,”  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  he  escaped  to  England,  and  passed  thence  to  France 
about  1540.  He  remained  in  France  until  1547,  during 
which  period  he  taught  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris  and  wrote 
several  Latin  tragedies.  After  he  had  passed  several 
months  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1553,  and  to  Scotland  in  1560.  In 
1562  he  became  classical  tutor  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  in  1570  or  1571  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  king,  James  VI.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the 
regent  Murray  in  the  civil  war.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  a metrical  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  (1570,) 
“ Franciscanus,”  a poetical  satire,  and  a “ History  of 
Scotland,”  (“Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,”  1582.)  The 
last  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  impartiality.  His  Latin 
writings  are  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
the  style.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1582,  after  saying, 
“ I am  going  to  a place  where  there  are  few  kings.”  His 
translation  of  the  Psalms  shows  him  to  have  been  a poet 
of  a high  order ; though  he  is  perhaps  more  remarkable 
for  harmony  of  versification  and  richness  of  style  than 
for  strength  of  imagination. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1608;  David  Irving,  “Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Buchanan,”  1807 ; Chambers, 
“Biographical  Dictionaiy  of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  Baylb,  “His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine"  for 
June,  1818. 

Buchanan,  (James,)  the  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  April,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  in  1809,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1812.  He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in 
1820,  and  began  his  political  career  as  a Federalist.  In 
1828  he  supported  General  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1831,  and 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  in  1833.  He  supported  the  ad- 
ministration of  Van  Buren,  (1837-41,)  and  favoured  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Having  been 
re-elected,  he  sat  in  the  Senate  until  1845,  anc'  was  aP" 
pointed  in  that  year  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Polk.  He  ceased  to  hold  this  office  in  March, 
1849,  after  which  he  passed  four  years  in  private  life. 
He  opposed  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and,  like  most  other 
Democratic  leaders,  raised  his  voice  against  the  anti- 
slavery movement.  He  was  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Saint  James  from  1853  to  1856.  In 
June,  1856,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati nominated  him  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  competitors  were  John  C.  Fremont,  supported  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  “American.”  Bu- 
chanan was  elected,  receiving  174  electoral  votes  out  of 
303,  which  was  the  whole  number.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  administration,  great  excitement  was  produced  by  an 
attempt  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas,  which  became  the 
scene  of  civil  war.  On  this  question  Buchanan  showed 


himself  to  be  a “ Northern  man  with  Southern  princi- 
ples.” In  his  message,  December,  1857,  he  argued  that 
Kansas  should  be  admitted  with  the  “ Lecompton  Con- 
stitution,” which  the  pro-slavery  party,  aided  by  execu- 
tive influence,  had  framed.  The  majority  of  Congress, 
however,  refused  to  admit  Kansas  as  a slave  State. 

Fie  used  his  influence  to  obtain  by  purchase  the  island 
of  Cuba,  in  order  to  secure  a due  balance  of  power  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery.  In  1854  he  had  united 
with  John  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule  in  the  “ Ostend 
Manifesto”  on  the  subject  of  Cuba.  Flis  cabinet  was 
composed  principally  of  disunionists  and  their  friends, 
namely,  John  B.  F'loyd,  secretary  of  war ; Howell  Cobb, 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  Jacob  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  interior ; Isaac  Toucey,  secretary  of  the  navy ; 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  attorney-general.  Before  the 
Presidential  election  of  i860,  a large  number  of  mus- 
kets were  removed  from  Northern  armories  to  the 
South,  for  the  benefit  of  the  disunionists.  In  his  last 
message,  December,  i860,  the  President  cast  on  the 
Northern  people  the  blame  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  which  was  then  imminent,  and  decided  that  the 
Constitution  has  not  delegated  to  Congress  or  to  the 
Executive  any  power  to  coerce  a State  or  to  prevent 
the  secession  of  a State.  “ How  easy  would  it  be,” 
says  he,  “ for  the  American  people  to  settle  the  slavery 
question  forever,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  country ! They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all 
for  which  the  slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be 
let  alone.  . . . For  this  \i.e.  slavery]  the  people  of  the 
North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more  right 
to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  in 
Brazil.”  About  the  12th  of  December,  Louis  Cass  re- 
signed the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  because  the  Pre- 
sident declined  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter.  The  move- 
ments which  the  disunionists  initiated  to  found  and  fortify 
a Southern  Confederacy  were  facilitated  by  the  supine- 
ness of  the  outgoing  Federal  administration.  Nearly  all 
the  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom-houses  in  the  seceded 
States  were  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  the  winter  of 
1860-61.  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  his  retirement  from  office, 
resided  at  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  where  he  died  in 
June, 1868.  He  was  never  married.  He  published  in  1866 
a work  entitled  “ Mr.  Buchanan’s  Administration.” 

Buchanan,  (Robert,)  of  Glasgow,  a Scottish  divine 
of  the  present  age.  He  published  “The  Ten  Years’ 
Conflict,  being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,”  (2  vols.,  1849.) 

Buchanan,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  poet,  bom  in  1841, 
has  written  works  entitled  “Undertones,”  “Idyls  and 
Legends  of  Inverburn,”  (London,  1865,)  “London 
Poems,”  (1866,)  and  “Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and 
Humour,”  (1882);  a comedy,  “Lady  Clare,”  in  1883; 
and  several  novels,  the  first  of  them  being  “The 
Shadow  and  the  Sword,”  (1876.) 

Buchez,  (Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin,)  a French 
publicist,  republican,  and  able  philosophical  writer,  born 
at  Matagne  (Ardennes)  in  1796.  He  advanced  some 
original  views  in  his  “ Science  of  the  Development  of 
Humanity,”  (1833.)  In  conjunction  with  M.  Roux,  he 
published  “ The  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,”  (40  vols.,  1833-38.)  His  most  important 
work  is  his  “ Complete  Treatise  on  Philosophy,  from 
the  Catholic  and  Progressive  Point  of  View,”  (“  Essai 
d’un  Trait6  complet  de  Philosophic,  au  Point  de  Vue  de 
Catholicisme  et  du  Progres,”  3 vols.,  1840.)  He  was 
president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1848,  when  that  body  was  invaded  by  ruffians. 
Died  in  1865. 

Buchbolz,  booK'holts,  (Andrew  FIeinrich,)  a Ger- 
man writer  of  fiction,  born  at  Schoningen  in  1607;  died 
in  1671. 

Buchbolz,  (Paul  Ferdinand  Friedrich,)  a Ger- 
man litterateur,  born  at  Altruppin  in  1768  ; died  in  1843. 

Buchhorn,  booK'hoRn,  (Karl  Ludwig  Bernhard,) 
a German  artist  and  amateur,  born  at  Flalberstadt  in 
1770,  became  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1856,  leaving  considerable 
bequests  to  the  Academy. 

Buchmann.  See  Bibliander. 
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Buchner,  bookner,  (August,)  a German  scholar, 
professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  born  in  1591 ; died  in  1661. 

Buchner,  (Johann  Andreas  Elia,)  born  at  Erfurt 
in  1701,  was  a writer  on  materia  medica,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Erfurt  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  and  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1769. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bucholtzer,  bookolt'ser,  (Abraham,)  a German 
divine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Melanchthon,  born  in  1529. 
He  wrote  the  “ Index  Chronologicus,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1584. 

See  Melchior  Adam,  “Vine  Theologorum.” 

Bucholz,  booK'olts,  written  also  Buchholz,  (Sam- 
uel,) a German  historian,  born  at  Pritzwalk  in  1717. 
He  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  the 
March  of  Brandenburg,”  (1759— 75-)  Died  in  1774. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Buchon,  bii'shiN',  (Jean  Alexandre,)  a French 
writer,  born  in  the  department  of  Cher  in  1791.  He 
published  a “Life  of  Tasso,”  (1817,)  and  other  works, 
and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Biographie  Universelle.” 
Died  in  1846. 

Buchoz,  bii'sho',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a physician  and 
botanist,  born  at  Metz  in  1731 ; died  in  1807.  He  pub- 
lished a “Natural  History  of  France,”  (14  vols.,  1776 
et  seq.,)  and  other  works. 

Buchwald,  bookMlt,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a poet 
and  litterateur , born  at  Vienna  in  1787.  He  became  in 
1828  professor  of  French  literature  at  Kiel. 

See  his  “ Souvenirs,”  (“  Erindringer,”)  2 vols.,  1827-29,  and 
Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Buck,  (Charles,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1771.  He  preached  in  London  and  Hackney.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  a “ Theological  Dictionary,” 
(1802.)  Died  in  1815. 

Buck,  (Sir  George.)  See  Buc,  (Sir  George.) 

Bucke,  bilk,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  born  in 
Suffolk  in  1781.  He  wrote  “The  Beauties,  Harmonies, 
and  Sublimities  of  Nature,”  (new  edition,  1837,)  an  elo- 
quent work,  which  was  praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  “The  Book  of  Human  Character.”  Died  in  1847. 

Buckeridge,buk'rij,or  Buck'ridgeJJoHN,)  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic,  born  in  Wiltshire.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester  in  1611,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1626.  He 
wrote  “On  the  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Temporal  Affairs,” 
(“  De  Potestate  Papa;  in  Rebus  temporalibus,”  1614.) 
Died  in  1631. 

Buckliurst,  Lord.  See  Sackville,  (Thomas.) 

Buckinck,  book'kink,  (Arnold,)  a German  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  first  who  engraved  maps  on  and 
printed  them  from  copper.  An  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
geography  with  copper-plate  maps,  the  first  known  work 
of  this  kind,  was  published  at  Rome  by  Buckinck  in  1478. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Vie  de  Buckinck,”  in  his  “Melanges.” 

Buckingham,  buk'ing-am,  (George  Villiers — vil'- 
yerz,)  first  Duke  of,  an  English  courtier,  born  in  Leices- 
tershire in  1592,  became  in  his  youth  the  favourite  of 
James  I.  He  obtained  in  rapid  succession  the  titles  of 
baron,  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis,  and  the  office  of  lord- 
admiral  of  England.  He  induced  Prince  Charles  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  person  at  Madrid  as  a suitor  of  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  accompanied  him  in  this  romantic  adven- 
ture, (1623.)  During  his  absence  on  this  journey  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  ascendency  con- 
tinued unimpaired  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  of 
whom  the  duke  was  the  chief  favourite  and  prime  min- 
ister. He  involved  England  in  a war  with  France.  His 
insolence,  incapacity,  and  destitution  of  principle  ren- 
dered him  very  unpopular.  He  was  assassinated  in  1628 
by  John  Felton. 

See  H.  Wotton,  “Short  Viewof  the  Life  of  George  Villiers,”  1642; 
Mrs.  Thompson,  “ Life  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.” 

Buckingham,  (George  Villiers,)  second  Duke 
of,  born  in  1627,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a successful  courtier, 
and  was  a man  of  profligate  habits.  In  the  civil  war  he 
fought  for  the  king  in  one  action,  and  subsequently  re- 
tired to  the  continent.  After  the  restoration  he  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and  promoted  the  fall 
of  Clarendon,  (1667,)  of  whom  he  was  a bitter  enemy. 


About  1670  he  formed  the  ministry  called  the  “Cabal,” 
of  which  he  was  president  Their  policy  was  to  make 
the  king  absolute,  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
Died  in  1688. 

Buckingham,  (James  Silk,)  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1786.  He  visited  Egypt  and  India 
in  1813,  and  in  1816  edited  a journal  in  Calcutta,  which, 
owing  to  its  censures  of  the  government,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. After  his  return  to  England  he  published 
several  volumes  of  travels  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  etc, 
and  subsequently  “Travels  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,”  (9  vols.,  1841-43.)  He  became  a member  of 
Parliament  for  Sheffield  in  1832.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  temperance  and  other  social  reforms.  He 
died  in  1855,  leaving  an  unfinished  “Autobiography.” 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October  and  January,  1822, 
and  September,  1841. 

Bucking-ham,  (Joseph  Tinker,)  an  American  jour- 
nalist, born  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  edited 
“The  New  England  Galaxy,”  (1817-28,)  “The  Boston 
Courier,”  (1824-48,)  and  “ 1 he  New  England  Magazine,” 
(1832-36.)  He  published  “Specimens  of  Newspaper 
Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs,”  (2  vols.,  1850,)  and 
“ Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life,” 
(2  vols.,  1852.)  Died  in  1861. 

Buckingham,  (William  Alfred,)  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  in  1804.  He  became  in  early  life  a merchant 
at  Norwich,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut by  the  Republicans  in  1858,  and  was  re-elected 
seven  times.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  six  years. 

See  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  “Men  of  our  Times,”  1868. 

Buckingham  and  Chan'dos,  (Richard  Gren- 
ville Brydges  Chandos,)  first  Duke  of,  an  English 
peer,  bom  in  1776,  was  the  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Temple.  He  was  distinguished  as  a politician,  and  voted 
with  the  Conservatives.  Died  in  1839. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  (Richard  Temple 
Nugent  Brydges  Chandos  Grenville,)  second  Di  ke 
of,  bom  in  London  in  1797,  was  a son  of  the  preceding. 
He  published  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of 
George  III.,”  (3  vols.)  Died  in  1861. 

See  “ Private  Diary  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
dos,” London,  1862. 

Buckinghamshire,  buk'ing-am-shjr,  (John  Shef- 
field,) Duke  of,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  bom  in 
1649,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  became 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  under  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in 
1721.  Besides  his  “Essay  on  Satire”  and  “Essay  on 
Poetry,”  and  other  poems,  he  wrote  “Memoirs”  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Buckland,  (Cyrus,)  an  American  inventor,  master- 
machinist  to  the  United  States  armory  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Manchester,  Connecticut,  in 
1779.  His  principal  inventions  consist  of  various  kinds 
of  machinery  for  working  the  gun-stock,  comprising  four- 
teen different  machines. 

Buck’land,  (Francis  Trevelyan,)  an  English  natu- 
ralist, son  ol  Dr.  William  Buckland,  noticed  below,  was 
bom  at  Oxford  in  1826.  He  wiote,  among  other  works, 
“Curiosities  of  Natural  History,”  (1837;  3rd  series, 
2 vols.,  1866,)  and  a valuable  treatise  on  pisciculture, 
entiiled  “Fish-Hatching,”  (1863.)  In  1866  he  took  a 
part  in  starting  “Land  and  Water.”  His  “Familiar 
History  of  British  Fishes,"  appeared  in  1873,  and  the 
“Logbook  of  a Fisherman  and  Zoologist,”  in  1876.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lisheries.  Died  in  1880. 

Buckland,  (Ralph,)  an  English  Catholic  priest, bom 
in  Somersetshire  in  1564,  laboured  as  a missionary  in 
England,  and  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1611. 

Buckland,  (William,)D.D.,F.R.S.,  an  English  geo- 
logist, born  at  Axmin-ter,  Devonshire,  in  1784,  was  edu- 
cated at  Corous  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  mineralogy  at  Oxford  in  1813,  and  was  appointed 
reader  in  geology  there  about  1818.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished “ Reliquiae  Diluvianae.”  His  most  important  work 
is  the  Bridgewater  treatise  entitled  “Geology  and  Min- 
er dogy  considt  red  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,” 
(1836,)  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
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“The  extraordinary  and  inestimable  facts,”  says  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1837,  “which  he  has 
brought  under  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader  have  been 
illustrated  by  numerous  and  splendid  embellishments; 
and,  while  his  descriptions  of  them  are  clothed  in  simple 
and  perspicuous  language,  the  general  views  to  which 
they  lead  have  been  presented  to  us  in  the  highest  tone  of 
lofty  and  impressive  eloquence.  We  have  ourselves  never 
perused  a work  more  truly  fascinating  or  more  deeply 
calculated  to  leave  abiding  impressions  on  the  heart.” 
He  became  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1845.  Died  in  1856. 

See,  also,  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  October,  1S23 ; “ London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  April  and  July,  1823,  and  April,  1824;  “Men  I 
have  known,”  by  William  Jerdan,  London,  1866. 

Buckle,  buk'el,  (Henry  Thomas,)  a popular  English 
writer, born  at  Lee  in  1822.  His  father  was  a wealthy  mer- 
chant, and  the  son  received,  it  is  said,  a “liberal  educa- 
tion.” He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  that  thorough  mental  training  which  would 
have  been  so  valuable  a preparation  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  philosophic  inquiries  to  which  his  subsequent 
life  was  devoted.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1840, 
he  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  books  and  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  is  said  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
In  1857  Mr.  Buckle  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
celebrated  “ History  of  Civilization  in  England.”  This 
work,  characterized  as  it  was  by  great  boldness  of  thought 
and  vigour  of  style,  produced  no  little  sensation  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  By  one  class  of  critics 
it  was  received  with  the  warmest  admiration,  while  by 
another  class  it  was  severely  criticised,  and  by  some  it 
was  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms.  This  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  work  was 
doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  great  diversity  in  the  pre- 
conceived views  of  its  readers,  but  perhaps  also  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer.  Al- 
though not  remarkable  for  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,*  Mr.  Buckle  had 

* Those  who  have  carefully  read  his  History  and  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  facts  and  authorities  which  he  cites  to  prove  his  posi- 
tions, will  scarcely  question  the  justice  of  these  strictures.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  examples 
in  support  of  what  we  have  said  above.  In  attempting  to  prove  his 
theory  respecting  the  predominant  influence  of  physical  circumstances 
on  the  character  of  nations,  he  contrasts  Greece  and  India.  In  the 
former,  we  are  told,  the  people  are  self-reliant  and  aspiring ; in  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  the  victims  of  a grovelling  superstition.  He  speaks  of 
the  religion  of  India  as  “a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.” 
“In  Greece,”  says  Mr.  Buckle,  “we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero- 
worship, — that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals,”  (vol.  i.  chap,  ii.)  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  in  India,  for  the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years,  the 
deification  of  mortals  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  wholly  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Not  only  was  every  Brahman  considered 
to  be  “something  transcendently divine,”  but  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  highest  attribute  of  godhead,  that  of  creation, — of  “framing 
other  worlds”  and  “giving  being  to  new  gods  and  mortals.”  (See  “In- 
stitutes of  Manu,”  chap.  ix.  313,  315,  319.)  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
Brahmanism.  If  we  look  at  the  great  offshoots  of  that  system,  viz., 
the  religion  of  the  Booddhists  (strictly  so  called)  and  of  the  Jains,  the 
case  is  still  stronger  against  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  ; for  with  the  latter 
the  principal  deities,  and  with  the  former  the  only  deities,  were 
deified  mortals.  (See  “ Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  ix.  p.  288 ; Hardy’s 
“Manual  of  Booddhism;”  also  article  Gautama  in  the  present 
work.)  Mr.  Buckle’s  mistake  on  this  point  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  nas  the  most  vital  connection  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
his  system.  It  is  true,  he  quotes  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  the  effect  that 
deified  heroes  formed  no  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas ; it  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  was  that  of 
the  Aryans  soon  after  their  arrival  in  I ndia,  adopted  (as  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose)  before  the  climate  and  other  physical  conditions  had 
yet  had  time  to  produce  their  full  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  new 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  “deification  of  mortals,”  which  Mr.  Buckle 
cites  as  proof  of  a self-reliant  or  anti-superstitious  tendency,  prevailed 
to  its  fullest  extent  after  all  the  physical  conditions  belonging  to  India 
had  had  the  amplest  scope  for  exercising  their  utmost  influence. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations  the  reader  can  judge  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  assertion  that  “ the  tendency  of  Asiatic 
[r.e.  Hindoo]  civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and 
their  deities.”  ( 1)  Mr.  Buckle  commits  an  error  scarcely  less  import- 
ant in  regard  to  Spain.  (See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1861.) 

As  one  out  of  many  instances  of  defective  reasoning  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  we  may  cite  his  argument  intended  to  prove  that  in  all  the 
eat  movements  of  society  the  progress  is  due  to  the  intellect  alone, 
ee  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.)  Having  shown  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
progress  of  society  must  be  the  result  either  of  the  intellect  or  the  moral 
sentiments  and  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  moral  influences  alone,  he 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intellectual  power  only  is  “ the  real 
mover”  of  society,  assuming,  “so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  nature, 
that  a phenomenon  cannot  nave  more  than  one  cause.”  (See  Mill’s 
“ System  of  Logic,”  book  v.  chap.  iii.  7.) 


the  power  of  presenting  his  ideas  with  extraordinary 
distinctness  and  force,  so  that,  however  he  may  fail  to 
convince,  he  seldom  or  never  fails  to  arouse  attention  and 
awaken  thought.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  is  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  severity  of  his  logic  or  the  weight  of  his  authorities, 
as  to  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the  energy  of 
his  will.  Those  who  read  his  pages  may  be  compared 
to  men  listening  to  an  earnest  and  gifted  orator,  who 
carries  his  hearers  along  with  him  mainly  by  the  intensity 
and  force  of  his  own  convictions.  Those  alone,  it  would 
seem,  are  able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  genius  who, 
from  prejudice  or  from  philosophy,  are  predetermined 
not  to  yield,  or  to  yield  only  after  their  reason  is  fully 
convinced.  We  would  not  intentionally  undervalue  Mr. 
Buckle’s  extraordinary  powers.  We  freely  concede  to 
him  the  possession  of  vast  stores  of  information,  as  well 
as  great  affluence  of  thought.  But  these  seeming  advan- 
tages may  to  an  ardent  mind  — especially  if  it  have  a 
strong  bias  towards  controversy*  — become  an  impedi- 
ment, rather  than  a help,  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  In  its  eager  desire  to  build  up  an  intellectual 
system,  it  will  often  unconsciously  seize  with  avidity  on 
such  facts  as  may  happen  to  favour  its  preconceived  theo- 
ries, and  as  unconsciously  reject  or  ignore  those  of  an 
opposite  character. 

In  1861  a second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  History  made 
its  appearance ; but  it  did  not  excite  so  great  an  interest 
as  the  first  had  done.  It  may  be  that  the  novelty  which 
gave  attraction  to  the  first  was  wanting ; it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Buckle’s  impaired  health  prevented  him 
from  doing  as  full  justice  to  his  subject  as  he  would  have 
done  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1861,  with  a view  to  recruit  his  failing  health, 
he  set  out  on  a tour  in  the  Levant.  He  died  at  Damas- 
cus on  the  29th  of  May,  1862. 

See  “Westminster  Review,”  vol.  lxviii.,  1857;  “Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  April,  1838,  and  July,  1861,  pp.  189-90;  “Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  July,  1858 ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1861 ; 
“ B’raser’s  Magazine”  for  September,  1862,  also  October,  1857,  :,nd  Au- 
gust, 1863;  Froude,  “Lecture  on  the  Science  of  History,”  in  his 
“Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  vol.  i.,  1867;  Charles  Hale, 
“Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,”  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Atlantic  Monthly”  for  April,  1863. 

Buck'man,  (James,)  an  English  naturalist,  born  at 
Cheltenham  about  1 8 16,  was  professor  at  'he  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Cirencester  for  many  years.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  botany,  geology,  and  agriculture. 
He  died  in  1884. 

Buck'min-et^r,  (Joseph,)  an  American  orthodox  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  1751,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1770.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  North  Church  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1779.  lie  was  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises. His  sermons  produced  emotion  rather  than  con- 
viction. Died  in  1812. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Buckminster,”  by  his  daughter, 
Eliza  B.  Lee,  1851. 

Buckminster,  (Joseph  Stevens,)  an  eloquent  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth  in  1784.  Pie  graduated  at  Harvard  with 
distinction  in  1800,  and  became  in  1804  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  intelligent  congregations  in  New  England.  He  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  as  a preacher  and  a scholar.  In 
1806  he  made  a voyage  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He 
superintended  the  publication  of  Griesbach’s  “New 
Testament”  in  1808.  Died  in  1812. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  J.  S.  Buckminster,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  2 
vols. ; Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America ;”  Sprague,  “ Ameri- 
can Pulpit,”  vol.  viii. 

BGck'ner,  (Simon  Bolivar,)  an  American  general, 
born  in  Kentucky  about  1824,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1844.  He  was  commander  of  the  State  Guard  of 
Kentucky  in  1861,  and  took  arms  against  the  Union  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Pie  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Donelson  when  it  was  attacked 
by  General  Grant.  The  chief  command  of  the  fort  was 

* “His  [Mr.  Buckle’s]  controversial  ardour  is  not  only  a heat,  but 
a blaze,  and  frequently  dazzles  the  eye  of  his  understanding.’’  See, 
in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  January,  1863,  “Mr.  Buckle  as  a 
Thinker,”  an  article  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who 
would  form  a just  estimate  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  system  of  philosophy. 
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transferred  by  General  Floyd  to  Buckner,  who  surren- 
dered on  the  16th  of  February,  1862.  He  commanded  a 
corns  at  Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863. 

Buckstone,  (John  Baldwin,)  an  English  comic 
actor  and  dramatist,  born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  al  out 
1800.  Among  his  plays  are  “Jack  Sheppard,"  “Toe 
Wreck  Ashore,”  and  “Victorine.”  He  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1876,  and  died  in  1870. 

Bucquet,  bii'kY,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  physi- 
cian and  chemist,  born  in  Paris  in  1746;  died  in  1780. 

Bucquoi,  bii'kwi',  (Charles  Bonavknture  de 
Longueval — deh  lANg'vSK,)  a celebrated  general  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  born  in  1561,  entered  early  into  the 
Spanish  army  destined  to  the  war  then  raging  in  the 
Netherlands.  Having  afterwards  passed  into  the  service 
of  Austria,  he  totally  defeated  the  revolted  Protestants 
of  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  in  1620.  He  was  killed  while 
besieging  Neuhausel,  in  Hungary,  in  1621. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bucquoy,  van,  vtn  bii'kwiF,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  trav- 
eller, born  at  Amsterdam  in  1693  ; died  in  1760. 

Buddaus  or  Buddaeus,  bood-da'iis,  or  Budde, 
bood'deh,  (Johannes  Franciscus,)  a German  Lutheran 
theologian,  historian,  and  voluminous  writer,  born  at 
Anclam,  in  Pomerania,  in  1667,  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  of  theology 
at  Jena.  Died  in  1729. 

See  Nic^ron,  “ M^moires.” 

Buddaus  or  Buddaeus,  written  also  Buddeus, 
(Karl  Franz,)  a writer  on  philosophy,  etc.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Halle  in  1695,  filled  several  high  offices 
at  Weimar  and  Gotha.  Died  in  1753- 

See  his  autobiographic  “ Denkwiirdigkeiten  meines  Lebens,”  1748 ; 
J.  A.  Loewe,  “ Gedachtnisspredigt  aul  den  Vice-Kanzler  Buddeus," 
»753- 

Bud'den,  (John,)  an  English  scholar,  and  professor 
of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  born  in  1566;  died  in  1620. 

Buddha.  See  Booddha. 

Bude,  bii'di',  (Guillaume,)  [Lat.  Guliel'mus  Bu- 
D.e'us,]  a distinguished  scholar,  author  of  a work  of 
great  merit  on  ancient  coins,  entitled  “De  Asse,”  (1514,) 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Reformation.  Bude  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  man  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a friend  of  Erasmus,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  Francis  I.,  who  appointed  him  in  1522  master  of 
requests.  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  and  wrote  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Greek  Tongue.”  Died  in  1540. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Louis  le  Roy, 
“Vita  G.  Budiei,  Parisiensis,”  1540  ; D.  RebittS,  “ G.  llurle,  Restau- 
rateur des  Etudes  Grecques  en  France,”  1846;  N tuBROX,  "Md- 
moires “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate.” 

Budee,  bii'di',  (Adrien  Quentin,)  a French  litte- 
rateur and  mathematician,  born  in  Paris  in  1 748 ; died 
in  1826. 

Buder,  boo'der,  (Christian  Gottlieb,)  a learned 
German  jurist  and  historian,  born  in  Upper  Lusatia  in 
1693,  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Jena  in  1734, 
and  died  in  1763. 

Budes,  de,  deh  biid,  (Sylvestre,)  a French  soldier 
and  companion-in-arms  of  Du  Guesclin.  Died  in  1379. 

Budg'ell,  (Eustace,)  an  English  essayist,  born  near 
Exeter  in  1685,  was  a relative  of  Joseph  Addison,  who 
procured  for  him  a clerkship  in  the  civil  service.  He 
wrote  for  the  “Spectator”  numerous  papers  with  the 
signature  of  “X,”  and  was  suspected  of  forging  the  will 
of  Tindal,  by  which  £2000  were  bequeathed  to  Budgell. 
He  lost  ,£20,000  in  the  South  Sea  bubble.  He  drowned 
himself  in  1736. 

Budg'ett,  (Samuel,)  a wealthy  English  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  born  near  Bristol  in  1794.  His  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  business  and  energy  of  character  en- 
abled him  to  amass  a large  fortune,  a great  part  of  which 
he  spent  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity.  Died  in  1851. 

See  “The  Successful  Merchant:  Sketches  of  the  Life,  etc.  of 
Samuel  Budgctt,”  by  William  Arthur,  London,  1853. 

Budha.  See  Booddha. 

Budrio.  See  Lippi,  (Giacomo.) 

Bueil.  See  Buil. 

Bueil,  de,  deh  bul  or  buh'ye,  (Jean,)  Count  of  San- 
cerrc,  (sdN'saiu',)  a noted  French  warrior,  contemporary 


with  Joan  of  Arc.  He  became  admiral  of  France  about 
1450,  and  was  surnamed  “the  Scourge  of  the  English.” 

Bu'el,  (Jesse,)  an  American  journalist,  bom  at  Cov- 
entry, Connecticut,  in  1778,  established  about  1813  the 
Albany  “Argus,”  a Democratic  journal,  which  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  politics  of  New  York.  Having 
severed  his  connection  with  it  in  1821,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  in  1834  published 
the  first  number  of  the  Albany  “Cultivator,”  which  he 
conducted  for  six  years.  Mr.  Buel  contributed  to  pro- 
mote a taste  for  agricultural  pursuits  by  his  addresses  on 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  served  repeat- 
edly in  the  legislature,  and  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the 
county  court.  He  was  author  of  “The  Partner’s  Instruc- 
tor” and  “The  Farmer’s  Companion.”  Died  in  1839. 

Bu'ell,  (Don  Carlos,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Ohio  about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841.  He 
gained  the  rank  of  captain  about  1848.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  department 
of  Kentucky,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. lie  became  a major-general  in  March,  1862, 
and  was  ordered  to  move  the  army  of  the  Ohio  (which 
he  commanded)  to  Tennessee  and  to  join  that  of  General 
Grant.  He  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  evening 
of  April  6,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  on  the  7th 
of  that  month.  In  June,  1862,  he  moved  his  army  from 
Corinth  towards  Chattanooga ; but  before  he  reached 
that  place  he  was  required  to  oppose  General  Bragg, 
who  invaded  Kentucky  in  September  and  threatened 
Louisville.  General  Buell  arrived  at  Louisville  about 
the  24th  of  September.  His  movements  against  General 
Bragg  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  June,  1864. 

Buffalmacco,  (Buonamico  di  Cristofano,)  a 
Florentine  painter,  bom  about  1262,  was  a pupil  of 
Andrea  Tafi.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  “ Decamerone  ” 
of  Boccaccio.  Died  about  1340. 

Buffet,  (Louis  Joseph,)  a French  politician,  bom 
at  Mirecourt  in  1818.  In  1848  he  became  minister  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  in  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  again  in  1851.  After  the  coup  d'eta,  he 
withdrew  for  some  years  from  office,  but  in  1863  he  was 
elected  for  the  Vosges.  He  was  finance  minister  in 
M.  Ollivier’s  cabinet  of  1870.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  1875  be  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  council  and  minister  of 
the  interior.  He  was  elected  a life  senator  in  1876. 

Buffier,  biiTe-i',  (Claude,)  an  eminent  grammarian 
and  philosopher,  bom  of  French  parents  in  Poland  in 
1661.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  settled  in 
Paris.  He  showed  an  excellent  faculty  of  analysis  in 
his  “ French  Grammar,”  which  formed  part  of  his  “ Cours 
general  et  particulier  des  Sciences,”  (1732.)  Among  his 
works  (which  seem  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  the 
British  than  by  the  French)  is  a “Treatise  on  Primary 
Truths,”  (1717.)  Died  in  1737. 

Buffon,  de,  deh  bii'fiN',  [pron.  sometimes  Anglicized 
as  buf'fQn,]  (Georges  Louis  Leclerc,)  Comte,  an  illus- 
trious French  naturalist  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Mont- 
bard,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1 707.  He 
was  a son  of  Benjamin  Leclerc,  a counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Dijon,  from  whom  he  inherited  a competent 
fortune,  and  was  liberally  educated.  After  he  left  col- 
lege he  travelled,  in  company  with  Lord  Kingston,  in 
Italy  and  England.  In  1735  fee  produced  a translation 
of  Newton’s  “Treatise  on  Fluxions.”  He  tested  by  ex- 
periments the  probability  of  the  statement  that  Archi- 
medes set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  by  burning-mirrors,  and 
he  succeeded  in  igniting  wood  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  French  feet.  In  1739  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  appointed  intendant  of  the 
royal  garden,  (“  Jardin  du  Roi.”)  Thenceforth  he  devoted 
himself  as  “the  high-priest  and  interpreter  of  Nature.” 

In  1749  he  published  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  great 
work,  “Ilistoire  naturcllc,  gdnerale  et  particuliere,”  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Daubcnton,  who  had  charge  of 
the  department  of  anatomy  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  required  patient  and  minute  investigation. 
All  the  brilliant  passages,  all  the  general  theories,  the  de- 
scription of  the  habits  and  manners  of  animals  and  of  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  arc  from  the  pen  of  Buffon. 
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Twelve  other  volumes  were  issued  between  1749  and 
1767,  after  which  were  added  eight  volumes  containing 
the  History  of  Birds,  in  which  Daubenton  had  no  share, 
his  place  being  supplied  by  Gueneau  de  Montbelliard 
and  Abbe  Bexon.  Buffon  himself  wrote  five  volumes  on 
Minerals,  published  between  1783  and  1785.  Commenting 
on  this  work,  Condorcet  remarks,  “ M.  de  Buffon  is  poet- 
ical in  his  descriptions ; but,  like  all  great  poets,  he  knows 
how  to  render  interesting  the  delineation  of  natural  ob- 
jects by  blending  with  them  moral  ideas  which  affect  the 
soul,  at  the  same  time  that  the  imagination  is  amused 
or  astonished.”  Buffon  was  elected  a member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1753,  and  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint-Belin  in  1 762.  Among  his  greatest  productions  is 
the  “ Epoques  de  la  Nature,”  (‘‘Epochs  of  Nature,”)  con- 
tained in  the  Supplement  to  his  Natural  History.  Never 
perhaps  was  any  literary  reputation  more  rapidly  or  more 
widely  established  than  that  of  Buffon  after  his  great 
work  was  given  to  the  world.  By  demonstrating  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  Buffon  prepared  the  way  for 
the  labours  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier.  Among 
his  important  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  natural 
history  is  the  law  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals depending  on  climate  and  other  physical  conditions. 
He  also  has  the  credit  of  discovering  that  the  test  of  a 
species  consists  in  fecundity,  or  power  to  propagate  itself. 
About  1776  he  received  the  title  of  Count  de  Buffon  from 
the  King  of  France.  He  had  one  son,  who  served  in  the 
army,  obtained  the  rank  of  major  or  colonel,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  reign  of  terror  for  the  crime  of  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy.  Buffon  died  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1788.  He  had  received  from  nature  an  imposing  figure 
and  an  eminently  noble  countenance,  bearing  the  impress 
of  high  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  left,  unfinished,  a “ Dissertation  on 
Style,”  in  which  occurs  the  celebrated  phrase,  Le  style  est 
de  rhomrne. 

See  Condorcet,  “ filoge  de  Buffon  Cuvier,  “ filoge  de  Buffon,” 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  “ Natural  History,”  36  vols.,  1826 ; F1.0U- 
ren.%  “Buffon;  Histoire  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvrages,”  1844;  en- 
larged edition  of  the  same,  1850;  A.  de  Chesnel,  “Vie  de  Buffon,” 
1843 ; A ndr E Aude,  “ Vie  privtie  de  Buffon,”  1788. 

Bu'ford,  (Abraham,)  a native  of  Kentucky,  who  be- 
came a brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861. 

Buford,  (John,)  an  American  major-general,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1827.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain  before  the  civil  war. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  obtained  command  of  a brigade 
of  cavalry  about  August,  1862,  served  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cavalry  officer  in  several  actions.  He  rendered  important 
services  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  Died  of  fever  at 
Washington  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Buford,  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,)  an  American  gen- 
eral, a half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1807.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827. 
He  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in  April,  1862,  and 
obtained  command  of  a brigade  of  Federal  cavalry  in 
July  of  that  year. 

Bugeaud  de  la  Piconnerie, bii'zho'deh  IS  pe'kon're', 
(Thomas  Robert,)  Ducd’Isly,  a celebrated  French  mar- 
shal, born  at  Limoges  in  1784.  He  served  in  the  Span- 
ish campaigns  from  1810  to  1814,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  went  over  to  Napoleon  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  and  in  the  revolution  of  1830  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  he  was  cre- 
ated marshal  of  France.  Being  appointed  to  a command 
in  Algeria,  he  gained  several  victories,  and  in  1837  he 
concluded  with  Abd-el-Kader  the  treaty  of  Tafna.  In  1840 
he  became  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions 
in  Africa,  in  the  course  of  the  three  ensuing  years  he 
subjected  the  whole  country  from  Tunis  to  Morocco. 
In  1844  hostilities  commenced  between  the  French  and 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  whom  Bugeaud  defeated  at 
Isly  in  the  same  year.  Having  been  recalled  in  1847, 
he  was  selected  to  command  the  army  and  national  guard 
at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February,  1848.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Besancenez,  “ Biographic  compete  dc  M.  1c  Mardchal  Bu- 
gcaud,”  1849;  C.  Pitois,  “ Souvenirs du  Marcchal  Bugeaud,”  2vols., 
■845. 


Bugenhagen,  boo'Gen-hil'Gen,  (Johann,)  surnamed 
Pomera'nus,  a German  Protestant  reformer,  born  near 
Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1485.  He  became  professor  of 
theology,  and  pastor  at  Wittenberg,  in  1522.  He  wrote 
an  “Explanation  of  the  Psalms,”  and  other  religious 
works,  and  assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible,  lie 
was  a devoted  friend  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Jaencke,  “Leben  J.  Bugenhagen’s,”  1730;  J.  C.  Lange,  “ J. 
Bugenhagens  Leben,”  1731;  F.  C.  Kraft,  “De  J.  Bugenhagii  Po- 
merani  Meritis,”  etc.,  1831 ; Biesner,  “ Leben  des  H.  Rubenow  und 
des  J.  Bugenhagen,”  1837 ; F.  Koch,  “ Eriunerungen  an  J.  Bugenha- 
gen, 1817. 

Bugge,  booo'Geh,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  Danish  as- 
tronomer, born  in  1740  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1777.  He 
published  “Elements  of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  As- 
tronomy,” (1796,)  “Elements  of  Abstract  Mathematics,” 
and  an  excellent  treatise  on  Surveying.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences  of  Denmark.  Died  in  1815. 

See  Jonas  Collin,  “ Mindetale  over  T.  Bugge  og  C.  Colbjoern- 
sen,”  1815. 

Bugiardini,  boo-jaR-dee'nee,  (Giuliano,)  a mediocre 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1480,  was  an  asso- 
ciate or  friend  of  Michael  Angelo.  Died  in  1552. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Buglio,  bool'yo,  (Luigi,)  a Sicilian  Jesuit  and  mis- 
sionary, born  at  Palermo  in  1606,  went  to  China  in  1637, 
where  he  died  in  1682. 

Bugnyon,biin'ydN',  [Lat.  Bugno'nius,]  (Philibert,) 
a French  advocate  and  litterateur,  native  of  Mdcon.  Died 
in  1590. 

Bugrow.  See  Boogrov. 

Buhle,  boo'leh,  (Johann  Gottlieb,)  a learned  Ger- 
man writer,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1 763,  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1 787,  and  afterwards  taught 
in  his  native  city.  Died  in  1821.  Besides  a multitude 
of  other  works,  he  wrote  a “ History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy.” 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Buil,  boo-eel',  written  also  Bueil,  a Benedictine  monk 
of  Catalonia,  sent  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  he  is  regarded 
as  the  first  patriarch.  He  is  chiefly  known  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  Columbus. 

Burster,  bois'ter,  (Philippus,)  a Flemish  sculptor, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1595,  worked  in  Paris  ; died  in  1688. 

Bujault,  bii'zho',  (Jacques,)  a French  rural  econo- 
mist, born  near  Bressuire  in  1771 ; died  in  1842. 

Bulaeus.  See  Boulay. 

Bu-lar'-ehus,  [Fr.  Bularque,  bti'ltRk',]  a Greek 
painter  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lived  about  700  B.c. 

Btilau,  bii'low,  (Friedrich,)  a German  writer  on  his- 
tory and  political  economy,  born  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  1805.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic 
in  1836.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Histori- 
sche  Hausbibliothek,”  (“  Historical  Family  Library,”)  of 
which  the  36th  volume  appeared  in  1855. 

Bulbun.  See  Balban. 

Bulfinger,  bool'fing'er,  (Georg  Bernhard,)  a Ger- 
man professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  born  in  1693 ; 
died  in  1750. 

Bulgarin.  See  Boolgarin. 

Bulgaria.  See  Eugenius  Bulgaris. 

Bulk'ley,  (Charles,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  in  London  in  1719,  was  a grandson  of  Matthew 
Henry  the  commentator.  He  published  “Discourses 
on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Christ,”  (4  vols.,  1771.) 
Died  in  1797. 

Bulk'ley,  (Peter,)  the  first  minister  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1583.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1635.  Died  in  1659. 

Bull,  (George,)  a learned  English  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Wells  in  1634,  became  Bishop  of  Saint  David’s  in 
1705,  and  died  in  1710.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a “ Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,”  (“Defensio  Fidei  Ni- 
cenae,”  1685-88,)  which  has  been  applauded  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom. 

See  Nelson,  “Life  of  G.  Bull,”  1717. 

Bull,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  composer  and  mu- 
sician, born  in  Somersetshire  about  1563.  He  became 
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organist  to  the  Royal  Chapel  in  1591.  The  authorship 
of  the  anthem  “ God  save  the  King”  is  ascribed  to  him 
by  some  writers.  He  died  about  1625. 

Bull,  bool,  (Oi.e  Bornemann,)  a celebrated  Norwe- 
gian violinist,  born  at  Bergen  in  1810.  Having  studied 
a short  time  under  Spohr,  at  Cassel,  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Paris.  Here  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  a lady  of  rank.  A concert  which  he  gave 
soon  after  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy, 
where  his  performances  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Having  met  with  the  same  brilliant  success 
in  Paris,  London,  and  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe, 
he  set  out  about  1845  for  America.  He  purchased 
about  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
founded  a Swedish  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Oleona,  but  it  was  not  a success.  He  died  in  1880. 

See  Bhockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Gene  rale.” 

Bull,  bool,  (William,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1710,  became  lieutenant-governor 
of  his  native  State  in  1764.  Died  in  1791. 

Bullant,  bu'lftN',  (Jean,)  a celebrated  French  archi- 
tect, born  about  1520.  He  erected  for  Catherine  de 
Medicis  a palace  called  at  first  H6tel  de  la  Reine,  and 
afterwards  Hotel  de  Soissons.  He  was  architect  of  some 
parts  of  the  Tuileries,  was  patronized  by  several  kings 
of  France,  and  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
the  classical  or  Roman  style.  Died  in  1578. 

Bullard,  bool'lard,  (Artemas,)  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Northbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1802,  became  in 
1838  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saint 
Louis.  He  was  killed  by  a railroad-accident  in  1855. 

Bullard,  (Henry  Adams,)  an  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1788,  removed  to  Louisiana. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in  1831,  and  again 
about  1848.  Died  in  1851. 

Bullen,  (Ann.)  See  Boleyn. 

Buller,  bool'ler,  (Right  Hon.  Charles,)  a distin- 
guished Liberal  statesman,  born  at  Calcutta  in  1806. 
Having  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1828, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  West  Looe,  in 
Cornwall,  in  1830.  From  1832  till  1848  he  represented 
Liskeard  in  Parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  corn-laws  and  his  advocacy  of  various 
reforms.  He  was  successively  appointed  queen’s  counsel, 
member  of  the  privy  council,  1847,  and  president  of  the 
poor-law  commission  about  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  a contributor  to  the  “Edinburgh”  and  “West- 
minster” Reviews  and  other  periodicals.  Died  in  1848. 

Buller,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  judge,  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1745,  was  a grandson  of  Allen,  Earl  Bathurst. 
He  published  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Law  relative  to 
Trials  at  Nisi  Prius,”  (1767  ; 7th  ed.,  1817.)  Died  in  1800. 

See  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England,”  vol.  viii. 

Bullet,  bii'li',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a learned  French 
theologian,  born  at  Besanfon  in  1699  ; died  in  1775. 

Bulleyn,  bool'lin,  (William,)  an  English  physician 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  born  about  1500;  died  in 
1576. 

Bulliard,  buTejt  r',  (Pierre,)  a French  botanist  and 
artist,  born  near  Langres  about  1742  ; died  in  1793.  He 
wrote  “Flora  Parisiensis,”  (6  vols.,  1774,)  a “History  of 
Poisonous  Plants,”  (1784,)  and  other  works. 

Bullinger,  bool'ling-er,  (Heinrich,)  a Swiss  Protest- 
ant reformer  of  high  reputation,  born  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau  in  1504.  While  pursuing  his  studies  he  is  said 
to  have  supported  himself  for  several  years  as  a street- 
musician.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zwingle,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  pastor  at  Zurich  in  1531.  Several  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Lavatkr,  “Vom  Leben  Heinrich  Bullingcrs,”  1576;  Brock- 
haus,  “Conversations-Lexikon Mklchior  Adam,  "vita!  Thco- 
logorum  Germanorum Josias  Simlkr,  “ Narratio  de  Ortu  et  Vita 
H.  Bullingeri,”  1575;  Salomon  Hess,  “ Lebensgeschichte  Mag.  H. 
Bullingcrs,”  2 vols.,  1828. 

Bullinger,  (Johann  Balthasar,)  a Swiss  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Langcnau  in  1713,  was  first  professor 
in  the  school  of  design  at  Zurich.  Died  about  1790. 

Bullion,  de,  d?h  bU'le-AN', (Claude,)  a superintendent 
of  the  finances  under  Louis  XIII.  Under  his  direction,  in 
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1640,  louis-d’ors  (the  earliest  gold  coins  of  France)  were 
first  made.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  English 
term  “bullion.” 

Sec  Blanchard,  “ Hi«toire  des  President*  de  Paris.” 

Bullions,  IxJol'yqnz,  (Petek,)  a distinguished  scholar 
and  educational  writer,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  Albany  Academy,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1791.  His  series  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  gram- 
mars and  readers  are  among  the  most  popular  in  use. 
Died  in  1864. 

Bullioud,  bii'le-oo',  (Symphorien,)  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons, and  governor  of  Milan,  born  at  Lyons  in  1480 ; 
died  in  1533. 

Bull'pck,  (William  F.,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  in  1807.  Having  served 
several  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1846,  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district,  and  in  1849 
became  professor  of  the  law  of  real  property,  etc  in 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

See  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americana.” 

Bulmer,  bool'mer,  (William,)  an  eminent  English 
printer,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1758.  He  printed, 
among  other  works,  a magnificent  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
regarded  as  equal  to  anything  ever  produced  in  this  de- 
partment of  art.  Died  in  1830. 

Biilow  or  Buelow,  bii'lo,  (August  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,) a German  jurist,  born  at  Vorden,  in  Westphalia, 
in  1762  ; died  in  1817. 

Biilow,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  Count,  a Prussian 
general,  born  in  Mecklenburg  in  1755,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1815. 
In  the  latter  he  commanded  under  Blucher ; and  by  the 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  his  march  to  reach  the  field 
of  Waterloo  on  the  evening  of  the  iSth  of  June,  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  victory  gained  by  the  allies 
on  that  memorable  day.  Died  in  1816. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G&i^rale.” 

Biilow,  (Heinrich,)  Baron,  a German  diplomatist, 
born  at  Schwerin  in  1790,  was  a son-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated William  von  Humboldt,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  London  as  secretary  of  embassy  in  1817.  He  was 
ambassador  to  London  in  1827,  and  in  1S42  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  resigned  in  1S44.  Died 
in  1846. 

Biilow,  (Henry  William,)  a talented  though  eccen- 
tric and  visionary  person,  brother  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
noticed  above,  born  about  1760,  became  successively  a 
soldier,  an  actor,  and  a preacher  of  Swedenborgianism. 
After  trying  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  wrote  a work  on  military  tactics,  which, 
from  its  singularity,  procured  him  the  name  of  “Tactician 
Biilow.”  He  subsequently  visited  England,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  arrested,  and 
died  in  prison  in  1807. 

Bulow,  (Ludwig  Friedrich  Victor  Hans,) 
Count,  a Prussian  statesman,  born  near  Brunswick  in 
1774.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and 
finance  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  Died  in  1825. 

Bulow,  von,  (Bernhard  Ernst,)  a German  states- 
man, born  in  Holstein  in  1815.  He  was  for  a time  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  North  German  Conledera- 
tion.  In  1873  he  became  German  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  in  1878  he  and  Bismarck  represented 
Germany  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

Biilow,  von,  fon  bii'lo,  (Johann,)  a Danish  gentle- 
man, distinguished  as  a patron  of  literary  men,  was  born 
in  Funen  in  1751.  He  became  a marsnal  in  17S4,  and 
director  of  the  royal  museums  in  1791.  Many  Danish 
authors  and  artists  were  liberally  patronized  by  him. 
Died  in  1828. 

Biilow,  von,  fon  bii'lo,  (Karl  Eduard,)  a German 
novelist  and  littirateur , born  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in 
1803.  He  published  in  1S34  his  “ Novcll’cnbuch,”  con- 
taining one  hundred  talcs  imitated  and  selected  from 
the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  He  also  translated 
into  German  Manzoni’s  “ Promcssi  Sposi,”  (1828.) 

Btilow-Cummerow,  von,  fon  bii'lo  koom'meh-ro, 
(Ernst,)  a German  jurist  and  writer,  born  in  Mccklen- 
burg-Schwerin  in  1775. 
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Biiloz,  bii'lo',  (Francois,)  a Swiss  litterateur , born 
near  Geneva  in  1803.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  founded 
in  1831  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  a periodical  of 
high  reputation,  issued  twice  a month. 

Bul'strode,  (Edward,)  an  English  jurist,  born  in 
1588,  published  “Reports  in  King's  Bench.”  Died  in 
1659. 

Bulstrode,  (Sir  Richard,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a royalist  in  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  “Essays  on 
Manners  and  Morals,”  (1715.)  He  is  said  to  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Bulteau,  buFto',  (Louis,)  a French  writer,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1625,  published  an  “Essay  on  the  Monastic 
History  of  the  East,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1693. 
t Bulwer,  booFwer,  (Edward  George  Earle  Lyt- 
ton?) Baron  Lytton,  a distinguished  British  novelist, 
was  born  at  Heydon  Flail,  in  Norfolk,  in  1805.  His 
father,  William  Earle  Bulwer,  who  at  one  time  was 
brigadier-general  in  -the  army,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Norfolk.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  B. 
Lytton,  a wealthy  heiress,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Knebworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  Edward  was 
the  youngest  of  three  sons,  and  was  carefully  educated 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother,  who  possessed 
a decided  taste  for  literature,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed not  a little  towards  giving  form  and  direction  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  her  gifted  son.  He  entered 
Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall  in  1826.  The 
chancellor’s  prize  for  English  verse  had  been  awarded 
to  him  for  his  poem  on  “ Sculpture”  in  1825.  On  his 
return  from  a tour  through  France,  he  published  in  1827 
his  first  novel,  “ Falkland.”  In  1828  appeared  “ Pelham, 
or  the  Adventures  of  a Gentleman,”  a work,  in  spite  of 
its  extravagances,  of  considerable  merit,  and  evincing 
powers  of  no  common  order.  It  was  followed  by  “The 
Disowned,”  (1828,)  “Devereux,”  (1829,)  “Paul  Clif- 
ford,” (1830,)  “The  Siamese  Twins,”  a satirical  poem, 
(1831,)  and  “Eugene  Aram,”  (1832.)  The  hero  of  the 
last-named  novel  had  taught,  it  is  said,  in  the  family  of 
Bulwer’s  grandfather,  from  which  circumstance  the  au- 
thor had  felt  a peculiar  and  deep  interest  in  his  tragic 
history.  About  the  year  1831  he  became  editor  of  the 
“ New  Monthly  Magazine.”  He  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment the  same  year  as  member  for  Saint  Ives,  and,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  elected  by  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  which  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Commons  till  1841.  “England  and  the  English,” 
sketches  of  English  society  and  literature,  appeared  in 
1833.  His  health  having  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
intense  application  of  his  mind,  he  visited  Germany  and 
Italy  in  1833-34,  and  soon  after  he  published  “The  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine,”  and  “ The  I^ast  Days  of  Pompeii 
then  followed  “ Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,”  (1835.) 
The  same  year  appeared  “The  Student,”  consisting  of 
his  contributions  to  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine.”  He 
published  in  1837  a work,  historical  and  critical,  entitled 
“ Athens : its  Rise  and  Fall.”  In  1837  also  another  novel, 
“ Ernest  Maltravers,”  was  given  to  the  world  ; and  soon 
after  a continuation  of  the  same,  entitled  “ Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries.”  He  had  brought  out  in  1836  an  unsuccessful 
play  called  “The  Duchess  of  La  Valliere.”  In  1838 
appeared  his  drama  entitled  “The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  and 
soon  after  another,  called  “ Richelieu,”  both  of  which 
were  eminently  successful.  Fie  also  produced  a comedy 
entitled  “ Money,”  which  had  a great  popularity.  Another 
novel,  called  “Night  and  Morning,”  was  published  in 
1841.  “ Zanoni,”  a fiction  abounding  in  the  marvellous, 
appeared  in  1842;  then  followed  “The  Last  of  the 
Barons,”  (1843,)  “ Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  Night,” 
(1846,)  designed  to  show  the  influence  of  atheistical  (or 
I.ucretian)  opinions  on  the  moral  character,  and  “ Harold, 
the  Fast  of  the  Saxon  Kings,”  (1848.)  “The  Caxtons,” 
the  first  of  a new  series  of  novels,  was  published  in  1850, 
“ My  Novel : by  Pisistratus  Caxton,”  in  1851,  and  “What 
will  Fie  do  with  It?”  in  1858.  The  three  last-named 
works  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Although  Bulwer  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  a novelist,  he  has  attempted  almost 
every  species  of  literary  composition,  and  has  written, 
not  without  success,  on  a vast  variety  of  subjects.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  named,  he  published  in 


1827  a poem  in  the  Byronic  style,  entitled  “O’Niel,  or 
the  Rebel.”  “The  Crisis,”  (1835,)  a political  pamphlet 
advocating  liberal  views,  had  an  immense  success,  and 
caused  his  influence  to  be  recognized  in  politics  no  less 
than  in  literature.  Passing  over  less  important  works, 
we  may  mention  his  poems  “The  New  Timon,”  (1846,) 
and  “ King  Arthur, ”( 1848,)  which  added  new  laurels  to  his 
many-sided  fame.  His  translations  of  Schiller’s  poems, 
(first  given  to  the  public  in  1844,)  though  not  remarkable 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  original,  may  be  regarded  on  the 
whole  as  a decided  success,  and,  by  furnishing  another 
proof  of  his  versatility,  have  contributed  to  extend  his 
literary  reputation.  Flis  last  fiction,  “A  Strange  Story,” 
which  by  its  marvellous  incidents  reminds  one  of  “ Za- 
noni,” was  first  published  in  “All  the  Year  Round”  in 
1861.  Bulwer’s  novels  have  been  translated  into  several 
of  the  European  languages,  and  are  extensively  read 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  is  perhaps,  after 
Scott,  the  most  universally  popular  of  all  the  British 
novelists. 

Bulwer  was  made  a baronet  in  1838.  Flaving,  on  his 
mother’s  death  in  1844,  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Knebworth  estates,  he  assumed,  in  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  the  name  of  Bulwer-Lytton.  In 
1856  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  ; and  other  literary  distinctions  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  During  the  brief  term  of  the  Derby 
ministry  in  1858,  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Lytton,  in  1866.  He  had  married  in  1827  Miss  Rosina 
Wheeler,  of  Limerick,  Ireland;  but  the  union  was  not 
a happy  one,  and  the  parties  were  subsequently  divorced. 
His  last  work  was  a novel,  “ Kenelm  Chillingly  ; ” three 
days  after  its  completion  he  was  unexpectedly  carried  off 
bv  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear,  in  1873.  For  the 
life  of  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  see  under 
Lytton  (Lord). 

Bulwer,  (Henry  Lytton  Earle,)  Lord  Dalling 
and  Bulwer,  an  English  diplomatist,  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  He  was  employed  in 
miS'ions  to  Vienna,  the  Hague,  and  Brussels,  and  in 
1830  became  a member  of  Parliament  for  Wilton.  From 
1834  to  1837  he  represented  Marylebone  in  Parliament. 
FI  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid  from  1843  to 
1848,  was  sent  as  mini  ter  to  Washington  in  1849,  and 
created  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1851.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in  1858.  He 
published  “ France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Poitical,” 
“Historical  Characters;  Talleyrand,  Cobbett,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Canning,”  (2  vols.,  1808,)  and  several  other 
works.  Died  in  1872. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  forOctober,  1867. 

Bulwer,  (John,)  an  Englishman,  who  published  in 
1648  a work  to  teach  deaf  people  to  understand  a speaker 
by  observing  the  motions  of  his  lips. 

See  “ Biographie  Mt-dicale.” 

Bulwer,  (Rosina  Wheeler,)  afterwards  Lady  Bul- 
wer Lytton, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1807.  In  1827  she 
was  married  to  Bulwer,  the  celebrated  novelist.  (See 
Bulwer,  Edward.)  She  has  published  numerous  works 
of  fiction,  among  which  may  be  named  “ Bianca  Capello,” 
“Cheveley,  or  the  Man  of  Honour,”  and  “The  Budget 
of  the  Bubble  Family.” 

Biinau,  bii'now,  (Heinrich,)  Count,  a German 
statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Weissenfels  in  1697. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  German  Emperors  and  Em- 
pire,” (4  vols.,  1728,  unfinished,)  and  a “History  of  the 
War  between  France, England,  and  Germany,”  (in  French 
and  German,  1763.)  His  library  of  42,000  volumes  now 
forms  a principal  part  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden. 
Died  in  1762. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon,” 

Bunbury,  bun'ber-e,  (I-Ienry  William,)  an  English 
artist  and  caricaturist,  born  in  Suffolk  ; died  in  181 1. 

Bunbury,  (Selina,)  an  English  authoress  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  She  has  written  “Rides  in  the  Pyrenees,” 
(2  vols.,  1844,)  “Evelyn  ; a Novel,”  (1849,)  “ Life  in  Swe- 
den,” and  “Russia  after  the  War,”  (2  vols.,  1857.) 

Bundokdar.  See  Bibars. 

Bunel,  bii'nSK,  (Jacques,)  a French  painter  of  history, 
born  at  Tours  in  1558;  died  about  1620. 
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Bunel,  (Pierre,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Toulouse 
in  1499;  died  in  1546. 

Bunemann,  boo'neh-min',  (Johann  Ludolf,)  a Ger- 
man bibliographer,  born  in  1687  ; died  in  1759. 

Bunge,  von,  fon  boong'eh,  (Alexander,)  a Russian 
botanist  and  traveller,  born  at  Kiev  in  1803.  In  1830  he 
accompanied  a mission  to  Pekin,  and  made  a valuable 
collection  of  the  plants  of  China  and  Siberia.  lie  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat  in  1836,  and 
published  several  botanical  works. 

Bunge,  von,  (Frederick  George,)  a Russian  jurist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Kiev  in  1802,  became 
professor  of  law  at  Dorpat 

Buniva,  boo-nce'vd,  (Michele  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian medical  writer,  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Turin, 
born  at  Pinerolo  in  1761 ; died  in  1834. 

Bunn,  (Alfred,)  an  English  theatrical  manager.  He 
published  “The  Stage,  both  before  and  behind  the  Cur- 
tain, from  Observations  taken  on  the  Spot,”  (3  vols., 
1840.)  Died  in  i860. 

Bunnick.  See  Bunnik. 

Bunnik,  bun'nik,  or  Bunnick,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch 
landscape-  and  battle-painter,  was  a brother  of  Jan,  no- 
ticed below.  Died  in  1725. 

Bunnik,  (Jan,)  a noted  Dutch  landscape-painter,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1654,  was  invited  to  England  by  William 
III.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Bunon,  bii'niiN',  (Robert,)  a French  dentist,  born 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1702,  wrote  several  works  on 
the  teeth.  Died  in  Paris  in  1748. 

Bunsen,  boon'sen,  (Robert  Wilhelm  Eberhard,) 
a German  professor  of  chemistry  at  Breslau,  born  at  Got- 
tingen in  1811.  He  made  some  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  contributed  to  Liebig’s  “Annales  de  Chimie.” 

Bunsen,  von,  fon  boon'sen,  (Christian  Karl  Jo- 
sias,)  Chevalier,  an  eminent  German  philologist, 
diplomatist,  and  theologian,  was  born,  of  poor  and  ob- 
scure parents,  at  Ivorbach,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1791.  He  studied  under  the  famous  Heyne 
at  Gottingen,  learned  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  there  formed  a friendship  with  Mr.  Astor, 
of  New  York.  He  afterwards  studied  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian in  Paris  under  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  “ He  was  endowed 
by  nature,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  “with  the 
warmest  and  broadest  sympathies.  His  knowledge  was 
vast  and  varied  ; to  no  field  of  intellectual  research  was 
he  a stranger.”  About  1816  he  became  acquainted  at 
Rome  with  Niebuhr,  whom  he  regarded  with  peculiar 
affection  and  veneration,  and  of  whom  he  declared, 
“Him  alone  I can  acknowledge  as  my  lord  and  master.” 

In  1817  he  married  a Miss  Waddington,  a young  Eng- 
lish lady  of  good  family  and  fortune,  whose  influence 
gave  more  regularity  and  stability  to  the  natural  piety 
of  his  character.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Prussian  embassy  at  Rome  in  1818,  through  the  favour 
of  Niebuhr,  who  then  represented  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  that  court.  There  he  passed  twenty  happy  years, 
during  which  he  devoted  much  time  to  historical  re- 
search, and  published,  about  1829,  a “Description  of 
the  City  of  Rome.”  He  succeeded  Niebuhr  as  Prus- 
sian minister  at  Rome  in  1827.  Having  been  recalled 
in  1838,  he  was  ordered  to  take  leave  of  absence  for  a 
journey  to  England,  where  he  made  many  friends  among 
the  higher  classes  and  literati.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
Prussian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Saint  James.  He 
enjoyed  a high  degree  of  the  favour  of  the  crown  prince 
who  became  King  of  Prussia  in  1840.  “ He  acquired,”  says 
the  “Edinburgh  Review”  of  April,  1868,  “a  position  and 
an  influence  in  English  society  which  had  never  before 
been  possessed  by  a German  diplomatist.”  He  gained  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  Egyp- 
tologist. Among  his  principal  works  are  “The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  the  Future,”  (“Die  Verfassung 
der  Kirche  der  Zukunft,”  1845,)  “Egypt’s  Place  in  Univer- 
sal History,”  (“  AJgyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte,” 

5 vols.,  1 845—57,)  “ Ilippolytus  and  his  Epoch,”  (4 
vols.,  1851,)  a revised  edition  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of  “Christianity  and  Mankind,”  (7  vols.,  1854,) 
and  “God  in  History  ; or  the  Progress  of  Man’s  Faith 
in  a Moral  Order  of  the  World,”  (2  vols.,  1868,)  trans- 
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lated  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  The  first  and  second  of 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  English.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  Prussia  at  London  until  1854.  As 
he  advanced  in  age,  his  political  principles  became  more 
and  more  liberal.  In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Freiherr  (Baron)  von  Bunsen.  After  he 
left  London,  he  resided  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  where 
he  died  in  i860,  leaving  a number  of  children. 

See  a “ Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,"  by  [hiswife]  Frances,  Baron- 
nkss  von  Bunsen,  drawn  chiefly  from  " family  papers,”  2 volt.,  1 V.~ ; 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice's  article  on  "Baron  B u ; , 0/ : ' in  “ Macmillan's 
Magazine”  for  March,  1861,  and  a notice  in  llie  " Revue  Chr^tiem.e," 
i860,  by  M.  Pbessens£ ; “Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1846  ; " N or  b 
British  Review”  for  June,  1868;  “ Blackwood' t Magazine”  for  Scp- 
tember,  1868. 

Bunt'ing,  (Edward,)  an  Irish  musician  and  lyrical 
composer,  born  at  Armagh  in  1773;  died  in  1843. 

Bunt'ing,  (Jabez,)  an  eminent  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  born  in  Manchester  about  1778,  was  an  eloquent 
preacher.  He  published  a number  of  sermons.  Died  in 
1858. 

See  “Life  of  J.  Bunting,”  by  his  son,  1859. 

BCin'yan,  (John,)  the  celebrated  author  of  “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,”  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  England, 
in  1628.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who 
was  a tinker,  and  for  some  time  led  a wandering,  dissi- 
pated life.  He  married  about  the  age  of  twenty.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  in 
1645.  Having  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  religion,  he  joined  the  Anabaptists  of  Bed- 
ford about  1664,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal. 
He  became  a Baptist  minister  about  1655.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  sentenced,  as  a promoter  of  seditious 
assemblies,  to  transportation  for  life.  This  sentence, 
however,  was  not  executed ; but  he  was  detained  more 
than  twelve  years  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  re- 
leased in  1672.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  part 
of  his  immortal  work,  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Besides 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  (1678,)  he  wrote  “The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,”  “Gospel  Truths  Opened,”  (1656,) 
“The  Holy  City,”  (1665,)  “Grace  Abounding,”  (1666,) 
“Justification  by  Jesus  Christ,”  (1671,)  “The  Holy 
War,”  (1682,)  “The  Pharisee  and  Publican,”  (1685,)  and 
other  works.  After  his  release  he  was  minister  to  a 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  became  extremely  popular. 
Died  in  1688. 

“ He  had  no  suspicion,”  says  Macaulay,  “ that  he  was 
producing  a master-piece.  He  could  not  guess  what 
place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English  literature ; 
for  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  ...  In 
puritanical  circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were 
strictly  excluded,  the  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  ge- 
nius, though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quix- 
ote, or  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a mind  unaccus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  literary  luxury'.  In  167S  came  forth 
a second  edition,  with  additions  ; and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  . . . We  are  not  afraid  to  say  that, 
though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century',  there  were 
only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  those  minds 
produced  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  the  other  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”  (Essay  on  Southey’s  edition  of  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  1831.) 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. : Ivtmev, 
“Life  of  John  Bunyan,”  1S09 ; Southey,  “Life  of  Banyan;” 
George  Offor,  “ Life  of  Bunyan,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  3 vols.,  1853;  “Quarterly  Review,”  vol  xliii.,  Mav-October, 
1830. 

Buol-Scliauenstein,  von,  fon  boo'ol  show'en-stin', 
(Karl  Ferdinand,)  Count,  an  Austrian  statesman, 
born  in  Switzerland  in  1797.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1848,  and  to  London  in  1851. 
In  1852  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ( Lc . prime 
minister)  of  Austria,  and  in  December,  1854,  signed  a 
treaty  which  engaged  Austria  to  favour  the  allies  against 
Russia.  He  resigned  in  May,  1859.  Died  in  1865. 

Buonaccorsi.  Sec  Perino  del  Vaga. 

Buonafede,  boo-o'ni-fa'dA,  (Appiano,)  an  Italian 
writer,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Naples,  born  at  Co- 
macchio  in  1716.  He  published  “Poetical,  Historical, 
and  Critical  Sketches  of  Various  Literary  Men,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1793. 

Sec  Mazzuchblu,  "Scrittori  d’ltalia.” 
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Buonamici,  boo-o-nj-mee'chee,  (Castruccio,  kfis- 
iRoot'cho,)  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  writers,  born 
at  Lucca,  in  Italy,  in  1710.  His  "Commentaries  on  the 
Italian  War”  (“Commentarii  de  Bello  Italico”)  is  a work 
of  great  merit.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Mazzuchelli,  “Scrittori  d’ Italia.” 

Buonamici  or  Bonamici,bo-nil-mee'chee,  [Eat.  Bo- 
NAMl'cus,]  (Lazzaro,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  litterateur, 
born  at  Bassano  in  1479;  died  in  1552. 

See  Johann  G.  Eck,  "L.  Bonamicus,”  1768;  G.  B.  Verci,  "De 
Rebus  gestis  et  Scriptis  L.  Bonamici,”  1770. 

Buonamico.  See  Buffalmacco. 

Buonanni.  See  Bonanni. 

Buonaparte.  See  Bonaparte. 

Buonarotti.  See  Michael  Angelo. 

Buonarotti,  boo-o-nil-rot'tee,  or  Buonarrotti,  (Fi- 
I.IPPO,)  an  Italian  republican  and  revolutionist,  born  at 
Pisa  in  1761.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1792,  he  was  sent 
to  Corsica  with  extensive  powers  in  1793.  As  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  he  was  imprisoned 
several  years,  (1797-1800.)  Died  in  1837. 

See  Tr<lat,  “Notice  sur  Philippe  Buonarotti,”  1838. 

Buonarroti,  boo-o-nir-ro'tee,  (Filippo,)  a distin- 
guished Italian  antiquary;  died  in  1733. 

Buonarroti,  (Michael  (or  Michele)  Angelo,)  an 
Italian  poet,  nephew  of  the  famous  Michael  Angelo,  born 
at  Florence  in  1568;  died  in  1646. 

Buoncompagni.  See  Boncompagni. 

Buonconsigli,  boo-6n-kon-sil'yee,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Vicenza,  lived  about  1500. 

Buoncuore.  See  Boncuore. 

Buonfigli.  See  Bonfiglio. 

Buoniigli,  boo-6n-ftl'yee,  (Giuseppe  Costante,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Messina,  wrote  a “ History  of 
Sicily,”  (1604,)  and  other  works. 

Buoni,  de’,  d&  boo-o'nee,  (Buqno,)  a Neapolitan 
painter  ; died  about  1465. 

Buoni,  de’,  (Silvestro,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a painter.  Died  in  1484. 

Buoninsegna.  See  Duccio. 

Buonmattei,  boo-dn-mit-ta'ee,  (Benedetto,)  an  able 
Italian  grammarian,  born  at  Florence  in  1581.  He  wrote 
a treatise  “On  the  Tuscan  Language,”  (1643,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1647. 

Buono,  boo-o'no,  a distinguished  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  lived  about  1150,  and  erected,  besides  other 
edifices,  the  famous  tower  of  Saint  Mark,  at  Venice. 

Buono,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Bergamo.  He  became  architect  of 
the  republic  of  Venice  in  1505.  Among  his  greatest 
works  is  the  “ Procuratie  Vecchie,”  at  Venice.  He  also 
restored  the  tower  of  Saint  Mark.  Died  in  1529. 

Buononcini,  (Giovanni  Battista.)  See  Bononcini. 

Buontalenti,  boo-dn-tii-lgn'tee,  (Bernardo,)  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  surnamed  della 
Girandola,  (je-rin'do-li,)  born  at  Florence  in  1536. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  grand  duke  Cosimo  de’  Medici 
preceptor  to  his  son.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  the 
Casino  palace  at  Florence,  and  the  villa  of  Bratonilo  for 
the  grand  duke  Francis  I.  de’  Medici.  Died  in  1608. 

See  Quatrem6re  df.  Quincy,  “ Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture 
Cicocnara,  " Storia  della  Scoltura.” 

Buontempi.  See  Bontempi. 

Buonvicino.  See  Bonvicino. 

Bu'pa-lus,  a Greek  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  lived  about  550  n.c.,  and  was  noted 
for  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  poet  Ilipponax. 

Burak  or  Buraq.  See  Borak. 

Buranello.  See  Galuppi. 

Burbage  or  Burbadge,  bur'bij,  (Richard,)  an  emi- 
nent English  actor,  was  a friend  of  Shakspeare,  whose 
principal  characters  he  personated.  Died  in  1619. 

Bur'beck,  (Henry,)  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Boston  in  1754.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier- 
general  in  the  war  of  1812.  Died  in  1848. 

Burcliard,  booR'KaRt,  [Lat.  Burcar'dus,]  sometimes 
written  Bouchard,  a German  theologian,  born  in  Hesse, 
became  Bishop  of  Worms  in  1006.  He  made  a collection 
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of  canons,  entitled  " Magnum  Volumen  Canonum.”  Died 
in  1026. 

Burcliard,  Saint,  first  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  born  in 
England  ; died  in  752. 

Burchiello,  booR-ke-el'lo,  (Domenico,)  a witty  Ital- 
ian poet,  published  a collection  of  sonnets,  which  went 
through  twenty  editions.  Died  in  1448. 

See  “ Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,”  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  London, 
X831. 

Burckhard.  See  Spalatin. 

Burckhard,  booRk'hilRt,  (Frans,)  a German  phi- 
losopher, wrote  “ De  Autonomia,”  (1586.)  Died  at  Bonn 
in  1584. 

Burckhard,  (James,  or  Jakob,)  a German  antiquary, 
born  at  Sulzbach  in  1681.  He  wrote  (in  Latin)  “ On  the 
Fortunes  and  Merits  of  Ulrich  Hutten,”  (1717-23,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1753. 

Burckhardt,  booRk'h&Rt,  (Johann  Kari,)  a German 
astronomer,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1773.  He  visited  Paris 
in  1797,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lalande,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  scientific  labours.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  adjunct  at  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  in 
1807  succeeded  Lalande  as  astronomer  in  the  observa- 
tory of  the  Military  School.  He  translated  into  German 
a part  of  Laplace’s  “ Mecanique  Celeste,”  and  wrote 
several  astronomical  treatises.  Died  in  1825. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Burckhardt,  biirk'hart,  [Ger.  pron.  bdoRk'hSm,]  (Jo- 
hann Ludwig,)  a celebrated  Swiss  traveller,  born  at  Lau- 
sanne in  1784.  Having  studied  at  Gottingen,  he  visited 
London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  other  members  of  the  African  Association,  then  about 
to  send  out  another  traveller  to  Africa.  His  services  being 
offered  and  accepted,  he  set  out  in  1809,  having  prepared 
himself  for  the  journey  by  a diligent  study  of  the  Arabic 
language,  medicine,  chemistry,  etc.  After  spending  more 
than  two  years  in  Syria,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Ibrahim  and  the  Oriental  dress,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo, 
and,  passing  through  the  Nubian  desert,  arrived  in  1814 
at  Mecca.  In  the  character  of  a Moslem  pilgrim  or  haji, 
he  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat,  and  subse- 
quently visited  Medina.  He  returned  to  Cairo  in  1816, 
and  in  October,  1817,  when  about  to  join  the  caravan  for 
Fezzan,  was  attacked  with  a violent  fever,  of  which  he 
died  at  Cairo.  He  was  buried  by  the  Mohammedans  with 
distinguished  honours.  His  principal  works  are  en- 
titled “Travels  in  Nubia,”  (in  English,  1819,)  “Travels 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,”  (1822,)  “Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabees,”  (1830,)  and  “Arabic  Proverbs,”  (1831.) 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Burckhardt  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  requisite  in  an  explorer ; and  his  works  are 
esteemed  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 

See  Sueur-Merlin,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  duVoyageur  Burckhardt,” 
1829;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Ger.erale “London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  March,  1820;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1820. 

Burdach,  booR'd^K,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German 
physician,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1776,  became  in  1811  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dorpat.  He  wrote 
a treatise  “ On  the  Structure  and  Life  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Marrow,”  (1819,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1847. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “ Riickblicke  auf  mein  Leben ; 
Selbstbiographie,”  1847. 

Bur'dfn,  (Henry,)  a Scottish  mechanician,  born  at 
Dunblane  in  1791,  emigrated  in  1819  to  America,  where 
he  made  a number  of  valuable  inventions.  Among  these 
are  a cultivator,  a suspension  water-wheel,  and  a machine 
for  making  horse-shoes. 

Bur'd^r,  (Rev.  George,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1752.  He  became  in  1803  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  and 
soon  after  editor  of  the  “ Evangelical  Magazine.”  He 
published  “Evangelical  Truth  Defended,”  (1788,)  and 
“Village  Sermons,”  (6  vols.,  1799-1812.)  Died  in  1832. 

Bur-dett',  (Sir  Francis,)  an  English  Liberal  politi- 
cian, born  in  1770.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Coutts,  a rich  banker,  and  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament about  1795.  He  opposed  the  war  against  France, 
and  advocated  reform  in  representation.  In  1807  he  was 
returned  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for 

rilled;  s asz;  t-h  as  in  this.  (3^“See  Explanations,  p.  23  ) 
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nearly  thirty  years.  For  a publication  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  Parliament  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a few  months  in  1 8 10.  Died  III  1844. 

Burdett-Coutts,.  SeeCouns. 

Bur'dpn,  (William,)  an  English  writer  on  politics, 
ethics,  etc.,  born  in  1764.  Among  his  works  is  "Mate- 
rials for  Thinking,”  (2  vols.,  1803-10.)  Died  in  1818. 

Bure,  boo'reh,  [Lat.  BuraFus,]  (Anders,)  a distin- 
guished Swedish  architect  and  geographer,  born  in  1571; 
died  in  1646. 

Bure,  [Lat.  Bur/e'us,]  (Johan,)  a Swedish  antiquary, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Sweden,  born  in  1568, 
became  royal  librarian.  Died  in  1652. 

Bure,  (Katarina,)  a Swedish  scholar  and  writer,  born 
in  1602,  was  a daughter  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1679. 

Bure,  de,  d?h  biir,  (Guillaume  Franqois,)  a noted 
French  bookseller  and  bibliographer.  See  Debure. 

Buren.  See  Biren. 

Buren.  See  Egmond,  (Maximilian.) 

Buren,  Van.  See  Van  Buren. 

Burette,  bii'rgt',  (Pierre  Jean,)  a learned  French 
physician,  born  in  1665;  died  in  1747.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  valuable  dissertations  on  the  gymnastics 
and  the  music  of  the  ancients. 

See  MokiSri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique Qu&rard,  “ La  France 
Litt&aire.” 

Burette,  (Theodore,)  a French  historian,  born  in 
Paris  in  1804.  Among  his  works  are  a “ History  of 
France,”  (2  vols.,  1839,)  and  “ Modern  History,”  (2  vols., 
1843.)  Died  in  1847. 

See  Qi'Rkakd,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Burg  or  Buerg,  biiRG,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a German 
astronomer,  born  in  Vienna  in  1766.  He  was  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Klagenfurth,  and  afterwards  astronomer 
at  the  observatory  in  Vienna.  He  produced  valuable 
lunar  tables,  and  received  part  of  a prize  offered  by  the 
French  Institute  for  the  solution  of  a problem  in  regard 
to  the  moon’s  motions.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgeraeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Burger  or  Buerger,  biiR'oer,  (Gottfried  August,) 
a popular  German  poet,  born  near  Halberstadt  in  1748; 
died  in  1794.  He  particularly  excelled  in  ballads  and 
in  romantic  poetry.  He  was  thrice  married.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  “Lenore,”  (1772,)  and  “The  Wild 
Huntsman,”  which  have  acquired  a European  celebrity. 
The  former  has  been  translated  into  English. 

See  H.  Doring,  “ G.  A.  Burger ; biographisches  Denkmal,”  1847  '• 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Burgersdicius,  bur-gers-dish'e-us,orBurgersdyck, 
biiR'Gers-dlk',  (Franciscus,)  a Dutch  philosopher,  born 
near  Delft  in  1590,  wrote  on  logic  and  moral  philosophy. 
Died  in  1629. 

Burges,  bur'jess,  (George,)  an  English  dramatist  and 
Greek  scholar,  born  in  1786;  died  in  1864. 

Burges,  bur'jess,  (George,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1809.  After 
graduating  at  Brown  University,  he  continued  his  studies 
in  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  In 
1847  he  was  consecrated'  Bishop  of  Maine,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  Gardiner. 
His  principal  works  are  a versification  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  “ Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,”  “ Last  Enemy  Conquering  and  Conquered,” 
and  “ Sermons  on  Christian  Life,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1866. 

Bur'gess,  (Cornelius,)  an  English  nonconformist 
minister,  entered  Oxford  in  1611.  He  preached  in  Lon- 
don. Died  in  1665. 

Burgess,  (Daniel,)  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
born  at  Staines  in  1645,  preacheu  in  London  many  years. 
He  was  noted  for  his  facetious  sayings.  Died  in  1713. 

Burgess,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  writer,  born 
about  1796.  He  became  rector  of  Upper  Chelsea.  Among 
his  works  is  “Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome,” 
(2  vols.,  1831.) 

Burgess,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1756,  became  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury about  1825.  He  wrote  numerous  religious  works. 
Died  in  1837. 

See  Harford,  "Life  of  Bishop  Burgess;”  William  Jkrdan, 
“Men  I have  known,”  London,  1866;  “London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  October  and  January,  1822. 


Bdr'gess,  (Tkistam,)  an  American  orator  and  :-tatcs- 
man,  born  in  Rochester,  Massachusetts,  in  1770.  Having 
studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  rose 
to  great  eminence.  He  became  a leader  of  the  Federal 
party,  and  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island  in  181 5.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress,  in  which  his  fervid 
eloquence,  powerful  logic,  and  formidable  sarcasm  pro- 
cured for  him  a national  reputation.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  Congress  until  1835.  Died  in  1853. 

See  H.  L.  Bowen,  “Memoir  of  Trislam  Burgess.” 

Burggrave,  booRc'gki'vqh,  or  Burgrave,  l* *5ok'gRi- 
veh,  (Johann,)  a German  physician,  born  at  Darmstadt 
in  1673;  died  about  1746. 

Burggrave,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a medical  writer,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1700;  died  in  1773. 

Burgh.  See  Burgho. 

Burgh,  bur'rqh,  (James,)  an  estimable  moral  and 
political  writer,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1714, 
was  a cousin  of  Robertson  the  historian.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  “The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,” 
(1754,)  and  “Political  Disquisitions,”  (3  vols.,  1774.) 
Died  in  1775. 

Burgh,  de,  (Hubert.)  See  Burgho  or  Bukgo. 

Burgh,  de,  (Ulick.)  SeeCLANRiCARDE,  Marquis  of. 

Bur'gho,  Bur'go,  or  Bourgo,  boorigo,  written  also 
Burgh,  Bourgh,  and  Burke,  a distinguished  Norman 
family,  related  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Hubert  de 
Burgo  was  the  minister  of  King  John  and  Henry  IIL; 
but,  though  faithful  to  the  interests  of  those  sovereigns, 
he  boldly  opposed  their  crimes.  From  another  branch 
of  the  same  family  sprang  those  invaders,  or  rather  rav- 
agers,  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  poet  Campbell  alludes 
in  his  “ O’Connor’s  Child”* 

Burgho,  de,  de  bur'go  orboor'go,  (Richard,)  a pow- 
erful baron,  became  master  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland 
Died  in  1243. 

Burgho,  de,  (Walter,)  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  obtained  by  marriage  the  earldom  of  Ulster. 
Died  in  1271. 

Biirgi,  (Jobst.)  See  Byrgius. 

Burgkmair,  booRk'mlR,  (Hans,)  an  eminent  German 
painter  and  wood-engraver,  born  at  Augsburg  about  1473. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  a “ Saint  Sebastian”  and  a 
“Virgin  and  Child”  at  Nuremberg,  and  “Saint  John 
at  Patmos”  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a great  number  of  admirable  engravings,  including 
a series  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  plates  called  the 
“ Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.”  Died  in  1559. 

Burgon,  (John  William,)  an  English  writer  and 
divine,  born  in  London  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  became  a fellow  of  Oiiel  College  in  1S48. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  Gresham  professor  of  divinity 
in  London,  and  in  1875  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Cnichester.  Dean  Burgon  is  widely  known  as  an  un- 
compiomising  Tory’  in  all  matters,  and  is  the  author  ol 
numerous  historical  and  theological  ueatises. 

Burgos,  de,  d&  booR'gbs,  (Don  Francisco  X avier,) 
a Spanish  author  and  politician,  born  at  Motel,  in  An- 
dalusia, in  1778.  He  produced  a version  of  Horace,  (4 
vols.,  1820-23,)  which  is  commended,  and  wrote  several 
comedies  and  poems.  Ilis  “Ode  to  Reason”  is  much 
admired. 

Burgos,  de,  (Pablo,)  a learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Burgos  in  1353.  He  was  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and 
wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1435. 

Burgoyne,  bur-goin',  (John,)  an  English  general 
and  dramatist.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  was  elected  a member  of  Parliament  in  1761. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  obtained  command  of  an  army 
of  about  8000  men,  with  which  he  marched  from  Canada 
towards  Albany.  Having  been  repulsed  at  Stillwater 
in  September,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Saratoga 
in  October,  1777.  (See  Gates,  General)  This  event 
was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  gained  by  the 
Americans  in  the  war,  and  produced  great  exultation 
among  the  patriots.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a wit  as 

# “ For  now  De  Bourgo’s  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster’s  boundaries, 

And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 

* • • * * 

And  stemmed  Dc  Rourgo’s  chivalry.” 
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well  as  of  a brave  and  generous  man.  He  composed 
three  dramas,  “The  Maid  of  Oaks,”  “Bon  Ton,”  and 
“The  Heiress,”  (1786,)  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  their  day.  Died  in  1792. 

Burgoyne,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  general,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  subscqm  ntly  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications  in  England,  lieutenant-general, 
(1851,)  and  Knight  Grand  Cross,  (1852.)  In  the  Crimean 
war  he  served  till  1855  as  chief  of  the  engineering  de- 
artment  in  the  British  army.  After  the  Crimean  war 
e was  made  a baronet,  and  subsequently  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the  English  army.  He 
was  constable  of  the  Tower  from  1861;  till  his  death  in 

1871. 

Burgsdorf,  von,  fon  booRGs'doRf,  (Friedrich  Au- 
gust Ludwig,)  a German  naturalist  and  writer,  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1747  ; died  in  1802. 

Burgundio,  booR-goon'de-o,  or  Borgondio,  boR- 
gon'de-o,  (Orazio,)  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  scientific  writer, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1679,  became  rector  of  the  Roman 
College.  Died  in  1741. 

Burgundy,  Dukes  of.  With  the  exception  of  Louis, 
noticed  below,  these  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
names,  as  Charles  the  Bold,  John  the  Fearless,  etc. 

Bur'gun-dy,  [Fr.  Bourgogne,  booR'gofi',]  (Louis,) 
Duke  of,  Dauphin  of  France,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  father  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1682. 
The  celebrated  Fenelon  was  appointed  his  principal  pre- 
ceptor, and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a thorough 
change  in  his  character,  of  which  Saint-Simon  gives  the 
following  portrait : “ This  prince  was  born  terrible,  and 
continued  terrible  through  his  infancy ; incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  least  resistance,  even  from  time  and  the  elements  ; 
obstinate  to  excess,  and  given  up  to  all  violent  passions 
From  the  height  of  the  skies  he  looked  down  upon  men 
as  atoms  with  whom  he  had  no  resemblance ; even  his 
brothers  scarcely  appeared  to  him  intermediate  between 
him  and  the  human  race.  From  this  abyss  came  forth 
a prince  affable,  gentle,  and  humane,  humble  and  austere 
towards  himself.”  He  died  in  1712,  greatly  regretted 
by  the  nation. 

See  Saint-Simon-,  “ M&noires AbbiS  Fleury,  “ Portrait  du  Due 
de  Bourgogne,”  1714;  J.  Martineau,  “Recueil  desVertusde  Louis 
deFrance,”  1712;  Proyart,  “Viedu  Dauphin,  Pure  de  Louis  XV,” 
2 vols.,  1778. 

Burhill,  bur'ril,  (Dr.  Robert,)  an  English  divine, 
chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  in  his  “History  of  the  World.”  Died  in  1641. 

Burt  See  Audhumla,  and  Odin. 

BurT-dan,  (John,)  [Fr.  Jean  Buridan,  zhftN  bii're'- 
dfiN',]  a schoolman,  bom  at  Bethune,  in  Artois,  about 
1315,  known  as  the  author  of  the  sophism  that,  if  a 
hungry  ass  were  placed  between  two  measures  of  oats 
so  that  each  should  make  exactly  the  same  impression 
on  his  senses,  being  incapable  of  making  a choice,  he 
must  inevitably  die  of  starvation.  He  was  a professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  wrote  on  logic,  etc.  Died 
in  1358. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Frobes,  “Dis- 
quisitio  de  J.  Buridano  ej usque  Asino,”  1748. 

Burigny,  de,  d$h  bii'rin'ye',  (Jean  Levesque,)  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Rheims  in  1692.  He  was  the 
author  of  a “ History  of  Pagan  Philosophy,”  (2  vols., 
1724,)  “General  History  of  Sicily,”  (1745,)  “History  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,” 
(1750,)  a “Life  of  Grotius,”  (1750,)  a “Life  of  Erasmus,” 
( 1 757«)  and  a “Life  of  Bossuet,”  (1761.)  Pie  was  for  a 
time  associate  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  “ L’Europe 
Savantc,”  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Dacibr,  “Uloge  de  Burigny,”  1786;  Qu^rard,  “La  France 
Litt^raire.” 

Burinski  See  Boorinski. 

Burkard,  booR'kiRt,  (Waldis,)  a German  fabulist 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Burke.  See  Burgho. 

Burke,  burk,  (AJdanus,)  a lawyer,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1743,  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
South  Carolina  in  1778,  after  which  he  became  a Senator 
of  the  United  States.  He  wrote  a famous  pamphlet 
against  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Died  in  1802. 


Burke  or  Bourke,  pronounced  alike  burk,  (Ed- 
mund,) an  illustrious  orator,  statesman,  and  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  Dublin  in  1730,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1728.  His  family  was  of  Norman  descent, 
Burke  having  been  originally  the  same  name  as  Burgh, 
De  Burgh,  De  Burgho,  or  De  Bourgo.*  His  father, 
Richard  Burke,  was  an  attorney  of  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession  in  Dublin.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Nagle,  was  a Roman  Catholic,  of  respectable  family. 
Her  great-aunt,  Ellen  Nagle,  was  married  to  Sylvanus 
Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  immortal  poet.  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  second  son  out  of  a family  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  three 
sons,  Garret,  Edmund,  and  Richard,  and  a daughter, 
named  Juliana.  Edmund  was  of  a delicate  constitution, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  country  air,  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Castletown-Roche.  O’Halloran,  the  schoolmaster  of 
this  place,  used  to  boast  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was 
the  first  who  put  a Latin  grammar  into  the  hands  of 
Edmund  Burke.  Having  spent  about  five  years  at 
Castletown-Roche,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  not  long 
after  he  was  placed  at  Ballitore,  under  the  instruction  of 
Abraham  Shackleton,  a Quaker  schoolmaster  of  superior 
learning  and  rare  moral  worth.  At  school  he  formed  for 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  only  son  of  his  preceptor,  a 
warm  friendship,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  is  related  that  while  at  school  Burke  one  day  saw  a 
poor  man  pulling  down  his  own  hut,  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do  because  it  was  too  near  the  highway.  The 
young  philanthropist  declared  that  if  he  were  a man  in 
authority  the  poor  should  not  be  thus  oppressed.  At 
Ballitore  Burke  appears  to  have  imbibed  that  thorough 
respect  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  “ He  had  observed,”  says 
Prior,  “ among  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  he  was 
domesticated,  that  differences  of  opinion  on  those  points 
made  neither  worse  subjects  nor  worse  men.  Reflection, 
and  the  remembrance  that  [his]  relatives  on  the  side  of 
one  parent  were  Roman  Catholics,  probably  taught  him 
to  extend  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion.”  Having  spent  three  years  at 
Ballitore,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a pen- 
sioner. The  range  of  his  studies  was  remarkable,  in- 
cluding the  classics,  history,  philosophy,  general  litera- 
ture, and  metaphysics,  besides  less  important  pursuits. 
He  was  accustomed  while  at  college  to  spend  three  hours 
every  day  in  the  public  library.  While  he  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  studies  of  the  severest  and  most 
solid  character,  he  did  not  neglect  the  lighter  kinds  of 
reading,  including  poetry,  novels,  and  other  works  of 
imagination.  It  is  related  that  when  Richard  Burke 
was  found  one  day  in  a reverie,  shortly  after  his  brother 
had  made  a great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  asked  the  cause,  he  replied,  “ I have  been 
wondering  how  Ned  has  contrived  to  monopolize  all  the 
talents  of  the  family ; but  then,  I remember,  when  we 
were  at  play  he  was  ahuays  at  work."  Burke  gradu- 
ated as  A.B.  in  1748.  From  the  first  his  destination 
was  the  bar;  and  in  1747  his  name  was  enrolled  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1750  he  went  to  London,  but  in 
1751  returned  to  Ireland,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
About  the  year  1753  he  became,  it  appears,  a candidate 
for  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but 
was  not  successful.  In  1755  Burke  felt  inclined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  America.  Several  persons  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  highly  approved  of  it ; but  his  father 
was  strongly  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence abandoned.  In  1756  was  published,  anony- 
mously, his  “Vindication  of  Natural  Society.”  It  was 
an  imitation,  or  rather  an  ironical  criticism,  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  writings  against  Christianity.  “The  imi- 
tation of  Bolingbroke’s  style  and  manner  was,”  says 
Prior,  “so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity  rather  than 
resemblance.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style,  and 
eneral  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught, 
ut  the  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author.”  The  work 
purported  to  be  written  by  a “late  noble  writer.”  Many 
persons,  including  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Warburton, 
believed  it  to  be  a genuine  production  of  Bolingbroke. 


* As  Campbell  writes  it  in  his  poem  of  “O’Connor's  Child.” 
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In  the  same  year  appeared  Burke’s  "Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.”  This  work  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
critics  of  that  age.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  regarded  it 
as  a model  of  philosophical  criticism.  In  1757  Burke 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Nugent,  a physician  of  Bath,  whither  the  young  student 
and  author  had  gone  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health.  This  union  appears  to  have  been  a singularly 
happy  one,  since  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “ every 
care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  under  his  own  roof.” 
“An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,” 
a work  in  two  volumes,  was  published  in  1 757.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written  principally 
or  wholly  by  Burke.  In  1758-59  he  established,  in  con- 
junction with  the  publisher  Dodsley,  the  “Annual 
Register,”  a periodical  of  great  merit.  His  society  was 
now  sought  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  kingdom,  including,  among  others,  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Reynolds,  Lyttleton,  Hume,  and  Warburton.  Johnson, 
as  Prior  tells  us,  would  submit  to  contradiction  from 
Burke,  though  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  but 
would  tolerate  it  from  no  other  person,  whatever  might 
be  his  talents  or  experience.  The  admiration  which  they 
conceived  for  each  other  at  their  first  acquaintance  never 
afterwards  suffered  any  diminution.  Johnson  used  to 
say  that  “ no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  ac- 
cident under  a gateway  to  avoid  a shower  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England.”  Grat- 
tan, the  great  Irish  orator  and  patriot,  considered  Burke 
the  greatest  man  in  conversation  he  had  ever  met  with. 

In  1759  Burke  was  introduced  to  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  secretary,  better  known  in 
political  history  as  “ Single-Speech  Hamilton,”  appears  to 
have  employed  Burke  as  his  private  secretary.  In  1763 
the  latter  received  from  the  government  a pension  of 
^300  per  annum,  partly  or  chiefly  through  Hamilton’s 
influence ; but,  finding  afterwards  that  the  pension  was 
considered  to  ire  the  price  not  merely  of  his  services  but 
of  his  political  independence,  he  threw  it  up  with  indig- 
nation, having  enjoyed  it  twelve  months  only.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  became  prime  minister,  in 
1765,  Burke  was  appointed  his  private  secretary.  Not 
long  after  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons January  14,  1766.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion  on  American  affairs,  and  at  once  proved  him- 
self an  able  and  eloquent  speaker.  Alluding  to  his 
extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  General  Lee  (who  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  American  Revolution)  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Poland,  “An  Irishman,  Mr.  Burke, 
has  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  aston- 
ished everybody  with  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  in  all  our  exterior  and  internal 
politics  and  commercial  interests.”  The  Rockingham 
ministry  was  dissolved  July,  1766  ; and  soon  after  Burke 
wrote  a sort  of  manifesto  in  its  defence,  with  the  title  of 
“A  Short  Account  of  a Late  Short  Administration.”  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
enlist  him  in  the  ministerial  ranks  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who,  in  addressing  Chatham,  spoke  of  Burke  as  “ the 
readiest  man  upon  all  points  perhaps  in  the  whole  House.  ” 
But  the  scheme  was  not  approved  of  either  by  the  pre- 
mier or  by  Burke  himself.  On  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1768,  Burke  was  again  returned  for  Wendover. 
About  the  same  time  he  purchased,  for  above  .£20,000, 
an  estate  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
wrote  to  Shackleton,  “ I have  made  a push,  with  all  I 
could  collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast 
a little  root  into  this  country.  I have  purchased  a house, 
with  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
twentv-four  miles  from  London.” 

“ About  this  time,”  says  Prior,  “Junius  broke  forth 
upon  the  English  world  with  a vigour  and  rancour  never 
surpassed.”  Universal  opinion  fixed  at  once  upon  Burke 
as  the  author  of  the  “ Letters.”  Even  his  own  friends 
at  first.  Dr.  Johnson  among  the  number,  believed  him 
to  be  the  true  Junius.  No  one  else  was  supposed  to 
possess  either  the  ability  or  the  knowledge  which  those 
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letters  displayed.  His  enemies  made  it  a ground  for 
heaping  upon  him  unmeasured  abuse.  Although  he 
unequivocally  and  repeatedly  denied  the  accusation,  his 
denial  was  not  generally  credited ; and  it  was  only  after 
the  publication  of  the  “ Grenville  Papers”  that  he  was 
completely  cleared  from  suspicion  in  regard  to  this 
charge.  In  1770  Burke  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,” 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  masterly  things  of 
the  kind  in  the  language.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  American  affairs  by  being 
appointed,  in  1771,  agent  to  the  .State  of  New  York,  a 
position  worth  nearly  £ 700  per  annum.  As  the  state  of 
the  American  colonies  claimed  at  this  time  a large  share 
of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  Burke  became  more  and 
more  prominent  as  the  ablest  member  of  the  opposition. 

But  his  extensive  information  and  superior  abilities  were 
acknowledged  not  only  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  colonies,  but  also  those  of  the  remoter  East. 

He  had  already  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition, population,  and  resources  of  India.  The  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company  having  fallen  into  some  con- 
fusion, in  1772  Sir  Charles  Colebrooke  offered  Burke, 
in  the  name  of  the  directors,  “ the  first  position  in  a su- 
pervisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace  out  in  detail 
the  whole  administrative  system  of  India  and  to  remedy 
all  they  could  find  amiss.”  (Prior’s  “ Life  of  Burke.’1) 

But  he  declined  the  offer.  The  affairs  of  America  were 
exciting  from  day  to  day  a deeper  interest ; his  friends 
appear  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from 
Parliament ; and  he  himself  was  probably  unwilling  to 
abandon  afield  for  which  he  felt  himself  peculiarly- fitted, 
and  in  which  he  had  already  won,  and  was  still  to  win,  so 
many  laurels.  In  1772  he  accompanied  his  son  Richard 
(then  about  fourteen)  to  France,  and  placed  him  at  school 
at  Auxerre.  He  himself  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  where 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  young  queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, of  whom  he  has  given  so  glowing  a description  in 
his  “ Reflexions  on  the  Revolution  in  France.”  The  state  ; 
of  religion  and  morals  at  the  French  capital  filled  him  ] 
even  then  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Soon  after  his  i 
return,  in  a speech  in  Parliament,  among  other  things  j 
he  uttered  these  memorable  words : “ I see  propagated  J 
principles  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a tolera-  \ 
tion,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than  a name.”  His  ■ 
foresight  in  regard  to  affairs  in  America  was  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  Indeed,  he  alone,  among  all  the  members 
of  Parliament,  appears  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  ' 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  menaced  that  portion  of  j 
the  empire.  lie  remarked  indignantly  that  a robbery  on  ] 
Hounslow  Heath  would  excite  more  attention  than  the  j 
incipient  insurrection  which  then  threatened  to  dissever 
the  colonies  from  the  British  crown.  On  the  19th  of  ;< 
April,  1774,  he  made  a speech  on  American  taxation.  It 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  greatest  effort  of  oratory  < 
that  had,  till  then,  ever  been  put  forth  in  the  House  of  • 
Commons.  On  this  occasion  an  intelligent  American,  - 1 
a friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  (Mr.  Sampson,)  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  “You  have  got  a most  wonderful  man  here:  ] 
he  understands  more  of  America  than  all  the  rest  of  1 
your  House  put  together.”  On  the  dissolution  of  Parlia-  i 
ment,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1 774,  Burke  was 
returned  for  Malton.  While  he  was  expressing  to  his  con-  | 
stituents  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  done  him,  3 
a deputation  of  merchants  arrived  from  Bristol,  inform-  J 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  represent  their  5 
city,  and  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomination.  Having  3 
obtained  the  ready  assent  of  his  Malton  friends,  he  pro-  j 
ceeded  at  once  to  Bristol.  After  an  obstinate  and  pro-  4 
traded  contest,  he  was  returned  on  the  3d  of  November.  | 
His  speech  in  Parliament,  March,  1775,  recommending  jj 
conciliatory  measures  towards  the  American  colonies,  y 
commanded  general  admiration.  Lord  Chatham,  on  i 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  replied  that  “it  was  very  - 
seasonable,  very  reasonable,  and  very  eloquent;”  anS 
Fox,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  said,  “ Let  gentle-  yi 
men  read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  upon  it  by  ,■ 
night : they  would  there  learn  that  representation  was 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil.”  Lord  Erskine  ■ 
observed,  at  Edinburgh,  “ It  could  only  proceed  from 
this  cause  [the  corruption  of  Parliament]  that  the  iin- 
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mortal  orations  of  Burke  against  the  American  war  did 
not  produce  as  general  conviction  as  they  did  unmingled 
admiration.”  But  the  fault  lay  perhaps  still  more  with 
the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  king  and  the  people. 

At  length  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  be- 
gan to  produce  their  legitimate  effect.  The  rejection  of 
all  the  petitions  from  the  colonies,  and  the  utter  disre- 
gard not  only  of  the  rights  but  of  the  feelings  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  exhibited  in  the  furious  and  insane  abuse  heaped 
upon  their  representative,  Dr.  Franklin,  before  the  privy 
council  by  Wedderburn  in  1774,  had  resulted  in  a feeling 
of  almost  total  alienation  from  the  mother-country. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  that  large  foresight  which  enabled 
him  to  realize  ail  the  evils  and  dangers  attending  such 
a contest,  Franklin  had  been  among  the  most  reluc- 
tant to  commit  his  countrymen  to  war,  and  one  of  the 
last  to  abandon  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  day 
previous  to  his  finally  quitting  London  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  he  called  on  Burke  and  freely  stated  his  views  and 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  impending  crisis,  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  the  unaccommodating  and  obstinate 
temper  of  England  seemed  to  render  a separation  in- 
evitable. Before  he  reached  America  the  war  had  al- 
ready begun,  and  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
(April  19)  had  been  fought.  That  of  Bunker  Hill  took 
place  in  the  following  June  ; and  yet  so  great  was  the 
reluctance  of  the  Americans  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  mother-country  that  more  than  a year  elapsed  be- 
fore they  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  take  the  step 
which  rendered  reconciliation  hopeless,  and  even  then 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  carried  with  diffi- 
culty through  Congress.  There  cannot  be  a reasonable 
douDt  that,  had  the  conciliatory  measures  recommended 
by  Burke  been  adopted,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  would 
not  have  taken  place,  or,  at  least,  it  might  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  1780,  Burke  delivered  one  of 
his  most  admirable  speeches,  usually  known  as  that 
“ On  the  Economical  Reform.”  By  his  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  his  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  repressing  the  trade  of  Ireland, — a policy 
strongly  favoured  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol, — he  had 
lost  his  popularity  with  many  of  his  constituents  in  that 
city:  accordingly,  at  the  next  election  he  offered  himself 
as  the  candidate  for  Malton,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent for  the  remainder  of  his  political  life.  Lord  North 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  his  post  as  prime  minis- 
ter in  1782,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
again  came  into  power.  Burke  was  made  a privy  coun- 
cillor and  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces. 
His  disinterestedness  while  in  this  office  gave  another 
illustration  of  that  high  principle  by  which  the  conduct 
of  his  whole  life  was  guided.  No  man,  by  the  consent 
of  all  impartial  persons,  had  rendered  greater  services 
to  the  country  than  he  ; and  none  could  with  a better 
right  have  availed  himself  of  the  perquisites  of  this  lu- 
crative office  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  his  private  for- 
tune. By  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the 
paymaster’s  department,  he  saved  to  the  public  revenue 
.£47,000  per  annum  : of  this  sum  above  £25,000  con- 
sisted of  the  usual  and  acknowledged  perquisites  which 
all  his  predecessors  had  received.  Lord  Shelburne 
having  become  prime  minister  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  (July,  1782,)  Burke,  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  late  premier,  resigned.  By  the 
coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North,  the  latter  came 
again  into  power  in  1783,  and  Burke  was  restored  to  his 
former  office.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  debates 
on  India,  with  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  perhaps  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  any  other  man  in  England.  One  of 
his  greatest  speeches  was  delivered  on  the  East  India 
Bill  in  December,  1783.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper  House.  This  de- 
feat put  an  end  to  Lord  North’s  administration,  and  Pitt 
succeeded  as  prime  minister.  Burke  retired  from  office, 
and  never  afterwards  held  any  position  under  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  been  elected,  November,  1 783,  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  re-elected  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
useful,  portion  of  Burke’s  career  was  that  which  he  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  India.  The  affairs  of  that  country 


had  recently  occupied  nearly  all  his  thoughts.  The  op- 
pression and  cruelty  of  which  Warren  Hastings,  and 
other  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  been 
guilty,  filled  his  soul  with  irrepressible  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. In  February,  1785,  he  made  an  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly speech  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  “It 
was,”  says  Prior,  “one  of  those  outpourings  of  a fertile 
and  vigorous  intellect,  which,  on  an  unpromising  theme, 
seemed  to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and 
even  overpower  the  hearer.”  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  January,  1 786,  he  commenced  the  most  arduous 
and  formidable  undertaking  of  his  life, — the  prosecution 
of  Hastings.  The  articles  embracing  the  different  charges 
were  delivered  in  April.  They  were  so  numerous  and 
extensive  as  to  occupy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  for  two  sessions.  In  January,  1787, 
Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Begum  case. 
A committee  of  impeachment  was  then  formed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  ac- 
cused Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England.  After  the  necessary 
preliminary  proceedings,  and  delays  from  various  causes, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1788,  Westminster  Hall  was 
opened  in  form,  and  Burke,  in  full  dress,  proceeded 
thither,  followed  by  the  other  managers,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  clerks  of  Parliament,  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery, the  sergeants-at-law,  the  judges,  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  royal  family,  the  Prince  of  Wales  closing  the 
procession.  (For  a brilliant  description  of  this  imposing 
scene,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Macaulay’s  article  on 
Warren  Hastings.)  Two  days  having  been  occupied 
with  preliminary  business,  on  the  15th  Burke  made  his 
opening  speech,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  his  great  repu- 
tation. After  various  delays,  some  of  which  at  least  were 
unavoidable,  extending  through  a series  of  years,  at 
length,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1795,  a verdict  of  acquittal 
was  passed : the  lord  chancellor,  however,  voted  with 
the  minority,  who  thought  Hastings  guilty.  But,  although 
the  impeachment  was  not  carried,  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  unconquerable  zeal  and 
herculean  labours  of  Burke  in  behalf  of  India  were 
without  avail.*  They  had  the  effect  of  directing  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  British  nation  to  the  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression  of  which  the  agents  of  the  Company 
had  been  guilty,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  important  re- 
forms in  the  administrative  system  of  that  country. 

But,  long  before  the  trial  of  Hastings  was  concluded, 
the  mind  of  Burke  had  been  intensely  occupied  with  a 
far  different  subject,  which,  in  his  view,  was  closely  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  welfare  of  England,  but  with 
her  very  existence  as  a nation.  He  had  for  some  time 
beheld  with  apprehension  the  dissemination  in  France 
of  principles  which  threatened  the  total  overthrow  of 
all  religion  and  all  government.  As  he  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  liberty,  he  received  from  time  to  time,  from 
those  in  France  who  favoured  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  success  of  their 
experiment.  It  was  in  reply  to  one  of  these  communi- 
cations that  Burke  wrote  his  “ Reflexions  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France.”  The  success  of  this  work  has  never 
been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  political  literature.  It 
was  published  in  November,  1790,  and  within  a few 
months  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.  The  work  was  immediately  translated  into 
French,  and  was  read  with  avidity  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. So  great  was  the  influence  of  his  name,  combined 
with  the  masterly  logic  and  powerful  eloquence  of  the  “ Re- 
flexions,” that  his  work  completely  arrested  the  spread 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  England,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  check  its  progress  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  startling  and  terrible  events  which  followed 
soon  after  in  France,  by  proving  that  the  foresight  of 
Burke  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  eloquence, 


* “ Never,”  says  Lord  John  Russell,  “has  the  great  object  of  pun- 
ishment— the  prevention  of  crime — been  attained  more  completely  than 
by  this  trial.  . . . Hastings  was  acquitted ; but  tyranny,  deceit,  and 
injustice  were  condemned.  India  was  saved  from  abominations  dis- 
graceful to  the  English  name.”  (“  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  257.) 
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raised  his  fame  to  the  highest  point,  and  seemed  fully 
to  justify  the  eulogium  that  his  letter  on  the  French 
Revolution  was  “ the  most  magnificent  political  prophecy 
ever  given  to  the  world.”  The  uncompromising  hostility 
of  Burke  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  led 
not  long  after,  May  6,  1791,  to  an  open  rupture  between 
him  and  Fox,  who  hailed  the  revolutionary  movement 
as  the  dawn  of  a political  millennium.  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers charged  Burke  with  having  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  and  with  being  guilty  of  great  incon- 
sistency, in  that,  after  having  shown  himself  a strenuous 
friend  of  liberty  during  the  whole  of  his  former  life,  he 
had  in  his  late  writings  and  speeches  discountenanced 
and  denounced  the  struggles  which  a great  nation  was 
making  to  establish  its  freedom.  Burke  published  a 
vindication  of  his  course,  entitled  “ An  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs,”  in  which  he  clearly  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  in  his  recent  writings  or  speeches  incon- 
sistent with  the  political  doctrines  which  had  been  the 
guide  of  his  former  life.*  The  truth  is,  he  never  had 
been  an  advocate  of  extreme  democratic  principles ; he 
had  no  confidence  in  any  political  system  based  solely 
upon  theoretical  ideas  of  right  and  adopted  without 
reference  to  experience  or  to  the  existing  condition  and 
usages  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  sought  to  be 
established.  He  may  perhaps  with  more  justice  be 
charged  with  having  urged  his  views  with  too  great  ve- 
hemence, with  an  excessive  and  almost  acrimonious  zeal. 
But  who  shall  presume  to  exactly  measure  the  degree 
of  zeal  with  which  a patriot,  who  sees,  as  he  believes, 
his  country  menaced  with  imminent  and  deadly  peril, 
should  exert  himself  in  seeking  to  save  her  from  destruc- 
tion ? It  is  certain  that  in  regard  to  personal  affronts 
and  injuries  Burke  often,  if  not  always,  manifested  a 
magnanimous  forbearance ; but  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  or  in  the  higher  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
he  displayed  a spirit  as  uncompromising  as  it  was  dis- 
interested and  lofty.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
after  his  health  had  been  broken  and  his  nerves  shat- 
tered by  the  toils  and  vexations  of  a life  which  was  one 
long  battle-  with  the  various  forms  of  misgovernment, 
oppression,  and  tyranny,  he  sometimes  exhibited  an  im- 
patience and  irritability  which  were  mortifying  to  his 
friends  and  which  seriously  impaired  his  political  and 
personal  influence.  One  rather  amusing  example  of  this 
kind  may  be  cited.  A rough  country  gentleman  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  seeing  Burke  rise  with  papers  in  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  “ I hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to 
read  that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a long 
speech  into  the  bargain.”  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so 
much  irritation  that,  incapable  of  utterance,  he  ran  out  of 
the  house.  “ Never  before,”  said  the  witty  Selwyn,  “ did  I 
see  the  fable  realized, — a lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying 
of  an  ass.”  His  enemies  availed  themselves  of  this  weak- 
ness of  the  great  orator,  and  when  they  were  wholly  un- 
able to  answer  they  often  contrived  either  to  reduce  him 
to  silence,  or  to  prevent  his  being  heard,  by  coughing 
or  continual  vociferations.  This  practice  was  familiarly 
termed  “muzzling  the  lion.” 

In  1795  Burke  received  from  the  king  a pension  of 
£1200  per  annum  on  the  civil  list,  and  not  long  after 
another  of  ^2500  on  the  West  Indian  four-and-a-half 
per  cent.  fund.  These  pensions  were  granted,  it  is  said, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  king,  no  application  having 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Burke  or  his  personal  friends. 
A part  of  the  design  in  conferring  them  was  to  enable 
Burke  to  discharge  some  serious  debts  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  a long  series  of  unrequited  public  ser- 
vices. Nevertheless,  his  acceptance  of  this  very  mode- 
rate reward  for  his  great  services  to  his  country,  caused 


* Coleridge,  referring  to  the  speeches  made  by  Burke  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  and  those  made  by  him  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  french  Revolution,  remarks  “that  the  principles 
are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductions  the  same ; but  the  practical 
inferences  almost  opposite  in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  con- 
nrmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gamed  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?” 
Colendge  answers,  “ Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharpened, 
that  eye  which  sees  aU  things,  actions,  and  events  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determjnc  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  possibility. 
He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a scientific  statesman, 
and  therefore  a seer.  For  every  principle  contains  in  itself  the  germs 
of  a prophecy.”  (“  Biographia  Literaria,”  chap,  x.) 


his  conduct  to  l)e  assailed  from  every  quarter.  Even 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  save  him 
from  attacks  upon  his  character  by  two  of  the  peers.  In 
reply,  he  wrote  in  1796  his  “ Letter  to  a Noble  Lord,” 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  all  the  pro; 
ductions  of  his  pen.  Burke  died  July  9,  1797.  His 
only  son,  Richard,  a man  of  superior  talents  and  great 
moral  worth,  had  died  in  1794.  The  grief  occasioned 
by  this  irreparable  loss  contributed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  materially  to  shorten  his  father’s  life. 

Of  Burke,  Macaulay  says,  he  was  “ ignorant,  indeed,  or 
negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style 
to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  aptitude  to 
comprehension  and  richness  of  imagination  superior  to 
every  orator,  ancient  or  modern.”  “ If  we  are  to  praise 
a man  in  proportion  to  his  usefulness,”  says  Schlegel,  “ I 
am  persuaded  that  no  task  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
do  justice  to  the  statesman  and  orator  Burke.  This  man 
has  been  to  his  own  country,  and  to  all  Europe,  a new- 
light  of  political  wisdom  and  moral  experience.  lie 
corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  revo- 
lutionary frenzy ; and,  without  maintaining  any  system 
of  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have  seen  farther  into  the 
true  nature  of  society,  and  to  have  more  clearly  compre- 
hended the  effect  of  religion  in  connecting  individual 
security  with  national  welfare,  than  any  philosopher  of 
any  preceding  age.”  “ Of  all  the  men  who  are,”  says 
the  learned  Dr.  Parr,  “ or  who  ever  have  been  eminent 
for  energy  or  splendour  of  eloquence  or  for  skill  and 
grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who,  in  genius  or 
erudition,  in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a wise  and  good  man,  surpasses  Burke.” 

Burke’s  command  of  language  has  ahvavs  been  ad- 
mired. His  style  is  not  a mere  trick  or  artifice  designed 
to  give  dignity  to  trivial  or  point  to  commonplace  ideas  : 
it  is  simply  the  clothing  of  great  and  glowing  thoughts 
in  their  most  natural-  and  appropriate  expression.  A 
collected  edition  of  Burke’s  works  and  correspondence 
(8  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  London  in  1S52.  For 
some  excellent  observations  on  Burke  as  an  orator,  see 
the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  January  and  April,  185S, 
pages  595-98.  We  select  the  following  passages  in  re- 
gard to  Burke  and  his  style  of  oratory.  Referring  to 
his  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Act,  the  writer  remarks : 

“ This  was  the  appropriate  start  of  a man  who,  whether 
as  a statesman,  a thinker,  or  an  orator,  was  without  an 
equal.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  great,  but  Burke  belongs  to 
another  order  of  beings,  and  ranks  with  the  Shakspeares, 
the  Bacons,  and  the  Newtons.  . . . Though  his  style  is 
never  stilted,  it  has  a rare  majesty  both  in  thought  and 
expression.  . . . His  language  was  nervous,  his  sen- 
tences polished,  his  abundant  metaphors  grand  and 
original.  . . . His  commonest  fault  is  a monotony  of 
dignity,  which  wants  the  relief  of  passages  dressed  in  a 
more  familiar  garb.  . . . His  innate  genius  was  un- 
doubtedly wonderful,  but  he  improved  it  to  the  utter- 
most. . . . The  immense  labour  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  he  did  was  his  constant  boast.  ...  By  the  incessant 
practice  of  composition,  he  learned  to  embody  his  con- 
clusions in  a style  more  grandly  beautiful  than  has  ever 
been  reached  by  any  other  Englishman,  with  either  the 
tongue  or  the  pen.”  But  one  result  of  all  this  labour 
was  that  his  speeches  were  far  less  interesting  and  effect- 
ive w-hen  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  when 
read  in  print.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  “ Ers- 
kine  crept  under  the  benches  to  escape  a speech  which, 
when  published,  he  thumbed  to  rags.” 

See  Prior,  “Life  of  Burke,”  i vol.  Svo;  Bissrt,  “Life  of 
Burke,”  2 vols.  8vo;  McCormick,  “Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable E.  Burke,”  1797:  Dr.  George  Croly,  “Political  Life  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke,”  2 vols.  Svo,  1840:  P.  Burke, 
“The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  1853;  Lord 
Jeffrey,  “Miscellanies.”  For  a description  of  Burke’s  conversa- 
tional powers,  see  Miss  Burney’s  letter  to  S.  Crisp. 

Burke,  (John,)  a English  genealogist,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1786.  His  chief  work  is  a “ Dictionary  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire,”  (1S26.)  . 

The  twentieth  edition  was  published  by  his  son,  SirJVk 
Bernard,  in  1858.  Died  in  1848. 

Burke,  (John  Doly,)  an  Irishman,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1797  and  became  an  editor  in 
Boston.  He  wrote  a “ ILstory  of  Virginia.”  Died  in 
Virginia  in  1808. 
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Burke,  (Peter,)  an  English  jurist  and  writer,  son  of 
John  Burke,  noticed  above,  published  several  works  on 
the  law  of  copyright  and  patents  ; also,  “ The  Public  and 
Domestic  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,”  (1853.) 

Burke,  (William,)  an  Irish  murderer,  was  a resident 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1828  he  was  convicted  of  murder,  and 
he  confessed  that  he  and  his  accomplice  had  murdered 
fifteen  persons,  and  had  sold  their  bodies  to  a surgeon. 

_ Burkhart  von  Hohenfels,  booKk'haRt  fon  ho'en- 
fSlss,  a German  minnesinger,  born  about  1200. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Bur'kitt,  (William,)  an  English  theologian,  born  at 
Hitcham  in  1650,  wrote  “Expository  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,”  (1739.)  Died  in  1703! 

Burlamacchi,  booR-U-mik'kee,  (Francesco,)  an 
Italian  revolutionist,  who,  about  1546,  conspired  against 
the  party  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The 
plot  being  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  Burla- 
macchi was  executed  for  high  treason. 

See  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1846. 

Burlamaqui,  buR'It'mi'ke',  (Jean  Jacques,)  an  emi- 
nent Swiss  jurist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1694.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  His  chief  works  are 
“The  Principles  of  Natural  Law,”  (“Principes  du  Droit 
naturel,”  1747,)  and  “Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,” 
(“Principes  du  Droit  politique,”  1751,)  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish. Died  at  Geneva  in  1748. 

See  Senebier,  “ Histoire  iitternire  de  Geneve Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgeraeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Burleigh,  Lord.  See  Cecil. 

Burleigh  or  Burley,  bur'le,  (Walter,)  a learned 
English  philosopher  and  theologian,  born  in  1275.  He 
was  charged  with  the  education  of  Edward  III.,  who 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  Rome  in  1327.  Died  in  1357. 

See  Brucker,  “History of  Philosophy.” 

BurTeigh,  (William  H.,)  an  American  poet  and 
abolitionist,  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1812. 
He  became  a printer  and  editor  of  several  papers,  among 
which  was  the  “Christian  Witness”  of  Pittsburg.  He 
contributed  to  “The  New  Yorker,”  and  published  in 
1840  a volume  of  poems  which  were  much  admired. 
He  was  a brother  of  Charles  Burleigh,  an  anti-slavery 
orator.  Died  in  March,  1871. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Burlingame,  bur'ling-g&m,  (Anson,)  an  American 
diplomatist,  born  in  Chenango  county,  New  York,  in 
1822.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Boston. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachusetts  in  1854,  in 
1856,  and  again  in  1858.  He  advocated  the  election  of 
ohn  C.  Fremont  in  several  eloquent  speeches,  (1856.) 
n 1861  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  or  minister  to 
China.  About  the  end  of  1867  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador from  China  to  the  Uniied  States  and  the  great 
powers  of  Euiope.  He  died  in  1870. 

Burlington,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle,  (Richard.) 

Burl'ton,  (Peter  Henry,)  an  English  geographer, 
born  in  1804.  While  making  scientific  researches  in 
India,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1829. 

Burmann,  buR'm&n,  (Franciscus,)  a Dutch  Protest- 
ant divine  and  scholar,  born  at  Leyden  about  1628,  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  Died  in  1679. 

Burmann,  (Franciscus,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1671,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht.  He  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  a “ Harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists,” (1713.)  Died  in  1719. 

Burmann,  (Jan,)  son  of  Francis  the  younger,  born 
at  Amsterdam  about  1707,  became  professor  of  botany 
in  that  city,  and  published  “Thesaurus  Zeylonicus, 
(r737>)  and  other  botanical  works.  Died  in  1780. 

Burmann,  (Kaspar,)  a legal  writer  and  historian, 
nephew  of  Peter  the  elder;  died  in  1755. 

Burmann,  (Nikolaas  Laurens,)  son  of  Jan,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1734.  He  published  a “ Flora  Indica,” 
with  sixty-seven  plates,  (1768,)  and  other  botanical 
works.  Died  in  1793. 

Burmann,  (Pieter,)  an  eminent  philologist,  brother 
of  Francis  the  younger,  born  at  Utrecht  on  the  6th  of 
Tuly,  1668.  He  became  professor  of  history,  eloquence, 


and  the  Greek  language  at  Leyden  in  1715,  and  subse- 
quently obtained  the  chair  of  history  for  the  United 
Provinces.  He  published  editions  of  Horace,  Petronius, 
Phaidrus,  Suetonius,  Lucan,  Quintilian,  Virgil,  and  other 
classics,  a treatise  on  “ The  Revenues  of  the  Romans,” 
(“De  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,”  1694,)  and  various 
other  works,  which  are  esteemed  for  their  learning  and 
accuracy.  Died  in  1741. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works;  Sciiacht,  “Oratio  funebris  in 
Obitum  P.  Burmanni,”  1741 ; “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Burmann,  (Pieter,)  the  Younger,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1713,  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Franeker.  He  published  a number 
of  Latin  poems,  an  “Anthology”  of  the  Latin  poets, 
(2  vols.,  1759-73,)  and  several  excellent  editions  of  the 
classics.  Died  in  1778. 

Burmeister,  (Hermann,)  a German  naturalist,  born 
at  Stralsund  in  1807.  He  became  professor  of  zoology 
at  Halle  in  1842.  He  published  a “ Manual  of 
Entomology,”  and  other  works.  In  1861  he  emigrated 
to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Burnaby,  (Fredf.rick,)  an  English  soldier  and 
traveller,  born  in  1842.  In  1875  he  accomplished  a 
wonderful  journey  in  Central  Asia,  afterwards  narrated 
in  “ A Ride  to  Khiva.”  He  unsuccessfully  contested 
Bii  mingham  in  1880,  and  was  well  known  as  an  aeronaut. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea  in  Jan.,  1885. 

Burnand,  (Francis  Cowley,)  an  English  humorist 
and  dramatist,  born  in  1837.  In  July,  1880,  he  became 
editor  of  Punch. 

Burn'ap,  (George  Washington,)  an  AmericanUni- 
tarian  clergyman,  born  in  1802.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Baltimore  in  1827. 
Died  at  Philadelphia  in  1859. 

Bur'nel,  (Robert,)  an  English  lawyer  and  bishop, 
became  lord  chancellor  in  1274.  He  filled  that  office  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  Edward  I. 
He  died  in  1292.  “As  a statesman  and  legislator,”  says 
Lord  Campbell,  “ he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation.” 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  vol.  i. 

Burnes,  burnz,  (Sir  Alexander,)  a distinguished 
Orientalist  and  traveller,  born  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland, 
in  1805,  was  a relative  of  the  poet  Burns.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  a cadet  in  the  Bombay  army.  He  set 
out  in  1832  on  an  expedition  into  Central  Asia,  which 
he  accomplished  in  about  a year.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  published  his  “Travels  into  Bokhara,”  which 
had  an  immense  sale  and  was  soon  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, which  awarded  to  him  the  gold  medal  “ for  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a journey  across  Central 
Asia.”  Returning  to  India  in  1835,  he  was  sent  in  1836 
on  a mission  to  Cabul.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  in- 
surrection in  that  city  in  1841,  he  was  murdered,  with 
several  other  British  residents. 

See  J.  B.  EyRifes,  “ Notice  sur  A.  Burnes,”  Paris,  1842 ; Cham- 
bers,” Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  (Supplement ;) 
J.  W.  Kaye,  “ Lives  of  Indian  Officers,”  vol.  ii.,  London,  1867 ; “ Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1834. 

Bur 'net,  (Gilbert,)  a British  historian  and  prelate 
of  great  eminence,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1643.  He  became  minister  of  Saltoun  in 
1665,  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in  1669. 
About  1670  he  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassi- 
lis.  Having  resigned  his  professorship  in  1674,  he  re- 
moved to  London.  Fie  published  in  1679  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  “ History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,” 
(3  vols.,  1679-1715,)  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament.  Charles  II.  offered  him  a bishopric  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  support  the  measures  of  the  court ; 
but  he  declined  the  offer.  He  published  a “ Life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale”  in  1682.  Burnet  was  a person  of  much 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
revolution  of  1688  and  the  succession  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  became  chaplain  to  William  III.  and  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  1689.  “ The  name  of  Burnet,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, “ was  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood.  . . . This  distinction  he  owed  to  the  promi- 
nent place  which  he  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the 
readiness  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  the 
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frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature, — frankness  which 
could  keep  no  secret,  and  boldness  which  flinched  from 
no  danger.”  The  same  author  adds,  “The  utmost  ma- 
levolence of  faction  could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he 
tended  his  flock  with  a zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterested- 
ness worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  church.”  (“  History 
of  England.”)  lie  published  in  1699  an  “ Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
which  is  considered  a standard  work.  His  most  re- 
markable work  is  his  “ History  of  his  Own  Times,”  (2 
vols.,  1724-34,)  which  was  severely  criticised  by  Swift, 
Pope,  and  other  Tories.  He  was  author  of  an  interest- 
ing tract  entitled  “ Some  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Lord  Rochester,”  (1680.)  Died  in  1715- 

See  “ Life  of  Bishop  Burnet,”  by  his  son  Thomas,  prefixed  to  the 
“ History  of  his  Own  Times Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen;”  J.  Le  Ci.hkc,  “Life  and  Character  of  Bishop 
Burnet,”  London,  1715  ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April  and 
July,  1823;  Guizot,  “Monk’s  Contemporaries.” 

Burnet,  (Gilbert,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  chap- 
lain to  George  I.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on  theology, 
and  died  prematurely. 

Bur'net,  (Jacob,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  jurist, 
born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1770,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  afterwards  studied  law  under  Judge  Bou- 
dinot.  In  1796  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed 
in  1821  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  in 
1828  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He 
assisted  in  founding  the  Cincinnati  College,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  president,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  the  author  of  “Notes 
on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.” 
Through  the  influence  of  La  Fayette,  Judge  Burnet  was 
elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Died  in  1853. 

See  Livingston’s  “ Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans.” 

Bur'net,  (John,)  a Scottish  engraver,  born  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1784.  Among  his  best  works  are  prints  after 
Wilkie’s  “Blind  Fiddler,”  and  “Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.”  He 
published  a “Practical  Treatise  on  Painting,”  “Rem- 
brandt and  his  Works,”  (1849,)  and  “ Lile  and  Works 
of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,”  (1852.)  The  last-named  work  was 
written  conjointly  with  Mr.  P.  Cunningham.  Died  1868. 

Burnet,  (Thomas,)  an  English  divine  and  eloquent 
writer,  bom  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1635.  He  be- 
came a Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1657, 
and  was  elected  master  of  the  Charter-House  in  1685. 
He  had  the  moral  courage  to  offer  the  first  opposition  to 
the  dispensing  power  which  James  II.  usurped.  His 
reputation  is  founded  on  a fanciful  but  well-written 
work,  in  Latin,  entitled  “Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,”  (“The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  1680,)  which  he  translated 
into  English,  (1684.)  This  work  has  little  scientific 
merit;  but  it  was  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
imagery  and  its  style.  He  also  wrote  “ On  the  State 
of  the  Dead,”  (“De  Statu  Mortuorum,”  1727.)  Died 
in  1715. 

See  Brucker,  “ History  of  Philosophy.” 

Burnet,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  became 
prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  published  several  works. 
Died  in  1750. 

Burnet,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  English  judge  and  political 
writer,  was  a son  of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  edited  his  father’s 
“ History  of  his  Own  Times,”  and  wrote  a travesty  of  the 
first  bookof  the  “Iliad.”  In  his  youth  he  was  dissipated, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  “ Mohocks”  of  Addi- 
son’s “ Spectator.”  Died  in  1753. 

Burnet,  (William,)  a son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1688.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1720,  and  ruled  those 
provinces  with  ability  for  eight  years.  In  1728  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1729. 

Bur'nett,  (George,)  an  English  writer,  published 
“ Letters  on  the  State  of  Poland,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  181 1. 

Burnett,  (Gilbert  Thomas,)  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  London  in  1800,  became  professor  of  medical 
botany  at  King’s  College,  London.  He  wrote  “Outlines 


of  Botany,”  (1833,)  and  was  a contributor  to  the  “Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Art,”  and  other  periodicals.  Died 
in  1835. 

Burnett,  (James.)  See  Monboddo. 

Bur'nett,  (John,)  a Scottish  advocate  and  legal  wri- 
ter, born  in  1765,  became  judge-admiral  of  Scotland  in 
1810.  He  died  the  same  year. 

Bur'nett,  (Waldo  Irving,)  M.D.,  an  American  nat- 
uralist and  microscopist,  born  at  Southborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1828.  He  visited  Europe  about  1850.  He 
contributed  to  the  “American  Journal  of  Science,”  and 
other  periodicals.  Among  his  works  is  an  “Essay  on 
the  Cell : its  Physiology,  Pathology,”  etc.  Died  at  Bos- 
ton in  1854. 

Bur'ney,  (Charles,)  a musical  composer  and  doctor 
of  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1726.  His  talents  and 
worth  procured  him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  several 
of  the  principal  wits  of  that  age, — among  others,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Burke.  In  1773  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  “General  History  of  Music,” 
completed  in  1789,  is  highly  esteemed-  Died  in  1814- 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,”  by  his  daughter,  Madame  D’Ak- 
blay;  F^tis,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Burney,  (Charles,)  a distinguished  Greek  scholar, 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Lynn  in  1757;  died 
in  1817. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  May,  1811. 

Burney,  (Frances.)  See  D’Arblay,  Madame. 

Burney,  (James,)  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Burney  the 
musical  composer,  bom  about  1745,  entered  the  naval 
service  at  an  early  age,  and  accompanied  Cook  in  his 
last  two  voyages.  He  became  rear-admiral,  and  died  in 
1821.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a valuable  “His- 
tory of  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  Ocean,” 
(5  vols.,  1804-16.) 

Burney,  (William,)  master  of  the  Royal  (Naval) 
Academy  of  Gosport,  and  author  of  “ Lives  of  the  Na- 
val Heroes  of  Great  Britain,”  bom  in  1762  ; died  in  1832. 

Burnouf,  buR'noof7,  written  also  Boumouf,  (Eu- 
gene,) a distinguished  French  Orientalist,  son  of  Jean 
Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1832,  and 
the  same  year  succeeded  De  Chezy  as  professor  of  San- 
scrit in  the  College  of  France.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  “Commentaries  on  the  Yajna,  one  of  the 
Liturgic  Books  of  Persia,”  and  “ Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Booddhism,”  (1845.)  He  died  in  1S52,  having 
previously  been  appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

See  Charles  Lenormant,  “ Eugine  Bumouf,”  1852;  “ NouveTle 
Biographie  Gsineiale.” 

Burnouf,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  philologist,  bom  at 
Urville  in  1775.  He  was  appointed,  in  1817,  professor 
of  Latin  eloquence  in  the  College  of  France.  He  pub- 
lished a “Method  of  Studying  the  Greek  Language,” 
(1814,)  a translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Tacitus, 
and  of  Cicero’s  “De  Officiis.”  He  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity. Died  in  1844- 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gemiralc.  ” 

Burns,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scottish  medical  writer, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1775.  He  became  regius  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1815.  His 
chief  w’ork  is  “Principles  of  Midwifery.”  (10th  edition, 
1S43,)  which  obtained  great  success.  He  also  published 
“Principles  of  Surgery,”  (2  vols.,  182S-38,)  and  “Prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Philosophy,”  (6th  edition,  1S46.)  He 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Orion  in  1850. 

Burns,  (Robert,)  a celebrated  Scottish  poet,  born 
near  the  town  of  Ayr,  January  25,  1759.  His  father, 
William  Burness,  (or  Burnes — for  the  name  was  variously 
written,)  was  the  son  of  a farmer,  and  “was  thrown,” 
says  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ by  early  misfortunes, 
on  the  world  at  large,  where,  after  many  years’  wanderings 
and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a pretty  large  quantity  of 
observation  and  experience,  to  which  I am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom.”  In  early  life 
Burns’s  father  had  followed  the  profession  of  a gardener  ; 
but  afterwards  he  took  a lease  of  a small  farm  of  seven 
acres,  in  order  to  set  himself  up  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  built  with  his  own  hands  the  dwelling  in  which  the 
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poet  was  born.  Although  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
one  long  struggle  with  adversity,  William  Burness  spared 
no  pains  that  he  might  give  his  children  a good  educa- 
tion. He  sent  them  to  school  as  he  had  opportunity, 
and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  assisted  their  studies  himself.  “ I owed  much,” 
says  the  poet,  “to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
family.  . . . She  had,  I suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils, 
ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  ...  en- 
chanted towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cul- 
tivated the  latent  seeds  of  poetry.”  Robert  was  the 
eldest  son : he  possessed,  with  a strong  intellect  and 
acute  sensibilities,  a robust  and  active  body,  so  that 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  he  is  said  to  have  done  the 
work  of  a man.  lie  was  early  familiarized  with  those 
hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  the  poor  are  so  often 
subject,  and  which  he  has  occasionally  touched  upon  in 
his  poems  with  such  pathos  and  power.  In  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  he  says,  “ My  father’s  generous  mas- 
ter died,  the  farm  proved  a ruinous  bargain,  and,  to 
clench  the  misfortune,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  a factor, 
who  sat  for  the  picture  I have  drawn  of  one  in  my  ‘Tale 
of  Twa  Dogs.’  My  father  was  advanced  in  life  when  he 
married ; I was  the  eldest  of  seven  children ; and  he, 
worn  out  by  early  hardships,  was  unfit  for  labour.  . . . 
We  lived  very  poorly.  1 was  a dexterous  ploughman 
for  my  age,  and  the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a brother,  (Gil- 
bert,) who  could  drive  the  plough  very  well  and  help  me 
to  thrash  the  corn.  A novel-writer  might  perhaps  have 
viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfaction ; but  so  did 
not  I : my  indignation  yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of  the 
factor’s  insolent,  threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us 
all  in  tears.”  In  a very  interesting  and  touching  account 
which  he  wrote  of  their  early  troubles,  his  brother  Gil- 
bert says,  “ I doubt  not  but  the  hard  labour  and  sorrow 
of  this  period  of  his  life  was  in  a great  measure  the 
cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  with  which  Robert 
was  so  often  afflicted  through  his  whole  life  afterwards.” 
When  the  poet  was  about  fifteen,  his  father  gave  up  his 
farm  near  Ayr,  and  removed  to  the  parish  of  Tarbolton. 
A little  before  Burns  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
“first  committed,”  he  says,  “the  sin  of  rhyme.”  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Sappho,  “ it  was  Love  that  taught  [him] 
Song.”  A “bonnie  sweet  sonsie  lass”  had  been  assigned 
as  his  partner  in  the  labours  of  the  harvest-field,  (it  was 
the  custom  to  join  a male  with  a female  partner  on  such 
occasions.)  She  sang  sweetly,  and  “ the  tones  of  her  voice 
made  his  heart-strings  thrill  like  an  zEolian  harp.”  Her 
singing  first  put  into  his  head  the  idea  of  writing  songs. 
Somewhat  later,  he  went  to  a noted  school  at  a distance 
from  home,  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  etc.,  where 
he  appears  to  have  made  good  progress  in  his  studies, 
until  a charming  young  girl,  who  lived  near  by,  “overset 
his  trigonometry,  and  set  him  off  at  a tangent  from  the 
sphere  of  his  studies.  It  was,”  he  says,  “in  vain  to 
think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school.”  This  irre- 
sistible attraction  towards  what  he  terms  “ the  adorable 
half  of  the  human  species”  seemed  destined  to  exert  a 
constant  and  controlling  influence  upon  his  life.  To  use 
his  own  words,  “My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other.” 
The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  verses,  added  to 
his  rare  conversational  powers,  caused  his  company  to 
be  eagerly  sought  in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  vicinity ; 
and  the  promiscuous  society  into  which  he  was  thus 
thrown  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  irregu- 
larities and  dissipation  which  unhappily  marked  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life.  In  his  early  youth,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  regarded  illicit  love  with  horror ; but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  of  his  new  acquaintance  his  delicacy  of 
feeling  on  this  subject  gradually  wore  away,  and  before 
he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year  we  find  him 
speaking  of  his  own  unlawful  amours  lightly  and  almost 
boastfully.  He  had  recently  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  free-masonry.  He  was  introduced  to  the  lodge 
at  Tarbolton  by  John  Rankin,  who,  according  to  Lock- 
hart, was  “a  very  dissipated  man,  with  considerable  tal- 
ents,” and  who  appears  to  have  exerted  a most  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  poet.  Burns 
afterwards  addressed  to  him  a poetical  epistle.  Burns’s 


father  was  a worthy  and  sincerely  pious  man.  In  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  poet  speaks  of  him  as 

“ The  tender  father  and  the  generous  friend ; 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride ; 

The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a foe  ; 

‘For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.’” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  noble  lines  are 
not  chargeable  with  any  of  the  proverbial  falsity  of  epi- 
taphs. But,  unhappily,  at  the  time  above  referred  to, 
Burns’s  character  was  but  too  truly  expressed  by  those 
words  of  the  Roman  poet,  “ Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  sequor.”*  In  proportion  as  he  rejected  the 
restraints  of  morality,  he  appears  to  have  cast  off  his 
reverence  for  religion.  “ Polemical  divinity,”  says  he, 
“ about  this  time  was  putting  the  country  half  mad  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  to  show  that,  while 
in  argument  he  was  not  inferior,  in  wit  he  was  greatly 
superior,  to  most  of  those  whom  he  encountered.  He 
was  one  day  seen  “at  the  door  of  a public  house, 
holding  forth  on  religious  topics  to  a whole  crowd  of 
country-people,  who  presently  became  so  shocked  with 
his  levities  that  they  fairly  hissed  him  from  the  ground.” 
(See  Lockhart’s  “ Life,”  page  68.)  While  in  this  contro- 
versial spirit,  he  wrote  two  satirical  pieces  which  excited 
no  little  commotion  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  being  as 
much  applauded  by  one  party  or  class  as  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  other.  These  were  “The  Twa  Herds,” 
(or  “The  Holy  Tulzie,”)  and  “Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.” 
Of  the  latter,  Scott  speaks  as  “ a piece  of  satire  more  ex- 
quisitely severe  than  any  which  Burns  ever  afterwards 
wrote,  but,  unfortunately,  cast  in  a form  too  daringly 
profane  to  be  received  into  Dr.  Currie’s  collection.” 

About  the  year  1785,  Burns  formed  a liaison  (which 
was,  as  some  writers  tell  us,  according  to  the  usage  then 
prevailing  in  Scotland,  a virtual  marriage)  with  a young 
woman  named  Jean  Armour,  somewhat  above  his  own 
rank  in  life.  She  bore  him  twins.  He  had  previously 
given  her  a written  acknowledgment  of  marriage ; but 
this  did  not  appease  the  anger  of  her  father,  as  Burns 
was  then  wholly  unable  to  support  a family.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  quit  Scotland  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Jamaica. 
“ But,  before  leaving  my  native  country  forever,”  he 
says,  “ I resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I weighed  my 
productions  as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power.  I 
thought  they  had  merit ; and  it  was  a delicious  idea  that 
I should  be  called  a clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should 
never  reach  my  ears.  ...  I can  truly  say  that,  pauvre 
inconnu  as  I then  was,  I had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an 
idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I have  at  this  moment, 
when  the  public  has  decided  in  their  favour.”  The  poems 
were  accordingly  published,  and  were  so  favourably  re- 
ceived that,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid,  he  cleared 
about  twenty  pounds.  The  success  of  his  first  experi- 
ment as  an  author,  and  the  encouragement  which  he 
received  from  some  who  were  not  unknown  in  the  world 
of  letters,  produced  an  entire  change  in  his  plans  ; and, 
instead  of  going  to  America,  he  resolved  at  once  to  visit 
Edinburgh  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  of  that  city.  He  was  soon  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
and  many  others,  eminent  in  rank  and  fashion  as  well  as 
in  literature.  “The  attentions  he  received,”  says  Stew- 
art, “from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were 
such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own.”  Scott 
has  left  us  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  Burns’s 
appearance  at  this  time,  which  seems  to  have  made  a 
vivid  and  deep  impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  “ His 
person  was  strong  and  robust,  his  manners  rustic,  not 
clownish,  with  a sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simpli- 
city which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one’s 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  . . . There  was 
a strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his 
lineaments.  The  eye  alone,  I think,  indicated  the  poeti- 


* “ I see  the  better  course  and  approve  it,  but  I pursue  the  worse.” 
One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  felt  at  times  all  the  force  of  those  lines 
in  his  admirable  “ Epistle  to  a Young  Friend 

“ But  ne’er  with  wits  profane  to  range 
Be  complaisance  extended : 

A n atheist's  laugh  's  a poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended." 


« as  k;  5 as  s;  g hard;  g as  G,  H,  K,  guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  s as  z;  th  as  in  this.  (J3f“Scc  Explanations,  p.  23. ) 
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cal  character  and  temperament.  It  was  large  and  of  a 
dark  cast,  which  glowed — I say  literally  glowed — when 
he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I never  saw  such 
another  eye  in  a human  head,  though  I have  seen  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  my  time.  His  conversation 
expressed  perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest 
presumption.” 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  showed  him  marked 
favour,  the  most  prominent  was  Lord  Glencairn,  whose 
kindness  the  poet  ever  remembered  with  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  to  whose  memory  he  has  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  all  his  produc- 
tions,— the  “Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn.” 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  distinguished  men  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Edinburgh,  he  brought 
out,  about  the  close  of  1787,  a new  edition  of  his  poems, 
from  which  he  is  said  to  have  realized  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds.  But,  unfortunately,  the  intoxication  of 
fame,  and  the  continual  excitement  of  his  Edinburgh  life, 
furnished  a fresh  temptation  to  those  irregularities  which 
began  some  years  before.  In  1788  he  openly  declared 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Armour,  and  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed officer  of  the  excise,  with  a salary  of  but  fifty 
pounds  a year : it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seventy 
pounds.  In  1791  he  removed  to  Dumfries,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  intemperate  habits, 
aggravated  by  pecuniary  distresses,  gained  more  and 
more  the  ascendency  over  him,  but  not  to  the  extent, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  of  rendering  him  inca- 
pable of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  One*  who 
knew  him  well  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  in  re- 
futing the  charge  against  him  of  “ habitual  drunkenness,” 
says,  “ He  superintended  the  education  of  his  children 
with  a degree  of  care  that  I have  never  seen  surpassed 
by  any  parent  in  any  rank  of  life  whatever.” 

Burns  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  thousand  persons,  including  those 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  some  of  whom  came  from 
a great  distance.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  poet’s 
death,  a costly  mausoleum  was  erected  in  the  church- 
yard at  Dumfries,  whither  the  remains  were  transferred, 
June  5,  1815. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  Burns’s  poetry  are 
simplicity  and  intensity, — an  intensity  not  limited  to  feel- 
ing or  passion  merely,  but  belonging  equally  to  his  ima- 
gination and  his  thoughts, — in  which  qualities  he  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  any  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  have  ever  lived.  Some  of  his  expressions  are  like 
brilliant  flashes  of  light : in  an  instant  the  thought  or 
sentiment  is  impressed  upon  the  mind,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. His  power  of  concentration  is  perfectly  marvel- 
lous. In  two  short  lines — 

“The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a'  that,” — 

he  says  more  than  many  able  men  could  do  in  an  elabo- 
rate essay.  His  “ Tam  o’  Shanter,”  as  has  been  well 
observed,  is  truly  an  epic,  and  one  of  a high  order.  As 
an  amatory  poet,  Burns  has  no  equal  among  British 
bards ; 

“ For  love’s  own  strain  to  him  was  given, 

To  warble  all  its  ecstasies, 

In  Pythian  words,  unsought,  unwilled.  ”t 

He  appears,  however,  through  some  peculiarity  either 
of  his  genius  or  his  temperament,  to  have  been  disin- 
clined to  undertake  any  extended  poem  or  other  work 
of  imagination.  “ His  poetical  temperament,”  says  Camp- 
bell, “ was  that  of  fitful  transports  rather  than  steady 
inspiration.”  But  this  peculiarity  may  have  been  at  least 
as  much  the  result  of  habit,  confirmed,  if  not  induced,  by 
the  necessities  of  his  outward  life,  as  of  the  original  cast  of 
his  mind.  Had  his  education  and  external  circumstances 
been  different,  his  genius  might  perhaps  have  taken 
another  form,  and  shown  itself  no  less  capable  of  lofty 
and  sustained  flights  of  imagination  than  it  was  of  bril- 
liant sallies  of  wit  or  of  the  inimitable  expression  of  pas- 
sion or  sorrow.  With  his  rare  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  his  intensity  of  feeling  and  vividness  of  imagination, 
combined  with  wit  and  humour  as  varied  as  they  were 
exquisite,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  had  his  inclination 

* 1 he  Rev.  James  Gray.  (See  Lockhart's  " Life,”  pp.  334-338.) 

t Campbell’s  “Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Bunts.” 


and  habits  of  thought  led  him  to  attempt  some  longer 
work,  whether  a drama  or  an  epic,  he  might  have  written 
something  not  unworthy  of  a place  among  the  world-re- 
nowned productions  of  immortal  genius,  such  as  Goethe’* 
“ Faust”  or  Cervantes’  “ Don  Quixote.”  “ In  the  inim- 
itable tale  of  ‘ Tam  o’  Shanter,’  ” says  Scott,  “ he  has  left 
us  sufficient  evidence  of  his  abilities  to  combine  the  ludi- 
crous with  the  awful  and  even  the  horrible.  No  poet, 
except  Shakspeare,  ever  possessed  the  power  of  exciting 
the  most  varied  and  discordant  emotions  with  such  rapid 
transitions.”* 

Respecting  Burns’s  moral  character  little  need  be 
added  to  what  is  revealed  by  his  life.  He  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  not  seeking  to  defend  or  excuse  his  own 
faults,  though  he  has  occasionally  suggested  palliations, 
as  when  he  says, 

“ What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  not  what  is  resisted.” 

His  sins  were  rarely  if  ever  the  result  of  “malice  afore- 
thought and  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  alludes 
to  them  is  as  full  of  instruction  as  of  pathos.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  have  so  pathetic- 
ally enforced  the  truth  of  some  of  his  moral  lessons  had 
he  not  preached  from  the  text  of  his  own  errors. 

See  Lockhart,  “Life  of  Bums,”  1 vol  8vo,  1X28;  Currie, 
“Life,”  prefixed  to  Burns’s  “ Correspondence A.  Cunningham, 
“Life  and  Land  of  Robert  Bums,”  1840;  Alexander  Petefkin, 
“Review  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Bums;”  John  Wilson,  “Genius  and 
Character  of  Robert  Bums,”  1845;  S.  Tyler,  “Robert  Bums  as  a 
Poet  and  a Man,”  1848;  R.  Chambers,  “Life  and  Times  of  Robert 
Bums;”  Campbell,  “Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;”  Carlyle, 
“Miscellanies,”  article  “Bums;”  Jeffrey,  “ Miscellanies. " See, 
also,  F itz-Greene  Halleck’s  beautiful  lines  on  Bums. 

Burns,  (William  W.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Ohio  about  1826,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He 
became  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  Septem- 
ber, 1861.  He  served  in  several  battles  near  Richmond, 
June,  1862. 

Burn'side,  (Ambrose  Everett,)  an  American  gene- 
ral, born  at  Liberty,  Union  county,  Indiana,  in  1824, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant,  which  he  resigned  about  1853.  He 
became  a colonel  of  volunteers  early  in  1861,  commanded 
a brigade  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  August.  He  directed  the  expedition 
which,  moving  by  sea  and  aided  by  a large  naval  force, 
captured  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  1S62.  He  took 
Newbern  in  the  next  month,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  July,  1862,  he  moved  his 
army  to  the  James  River  to  reinforce  that  of  General 
McClellan.  He  commanded  a corps  at  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  September  14,  and  at  that  of  Antietam, 
— where  he  distinguished  himself, — September  16,  1S62. 
On  the  7th  of  November  he  succeeded  General  McClel- 
lan as  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the 
13th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and 
attacked  Lee’s  army,  which  held  a strong  and  fortified 
position  near  Fredericksburg.  He  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  10,243  hilled  and  wounded,  and  during  the  night 
of  the  14th  retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  his 
own  request,  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1863.  In  March  or  April  of  that  year 
he  took  command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio.  Mov- 
ing through  Kentucky,  via  Mount  Vernon  and  London, 
into  East  Tennessee,  he  occupied  Knoxville  about  the 
2d  of  September.  He  defended  Knoxville  with  success 
against  General  Longstreet,  who  besieged  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863.  In  April,  1864,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
ninth  corps,  which  fought  under  General  Grant  at  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  6,  of  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  May  9-1 1,  and  of  Cold  Harbour,  June  3. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1S65,  and 
re-elected  several  times.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  United 
Slates  senator.  Died  in  September,  1881. 

Buronzo  del  Signore,  boc-ron'zo  dJl  sinyo'rk, 
(Carlo  Luigi,)  a learned  Italian  prelate,  born  at  Ver- 
celli  in  1731,  became  Bishop  of  Turin  in  1797.  He  dis- 
covered a manuscript  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Acto  or 
Atto,  “ Attonis  Vercellensis  Ecclesiae  Episcopi  Opera,” 
which  he  published  in  1768  Died  in  1S06. 
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Burr,  (Aaron,)  an  American  theologian,  born  at  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  in  1715,  was  a son-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards.  He  became  in  1748  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  removed  about 
1756  from  Newark  to  Princeton.  Died  in  1757. 

Burr,  (Aaron,)  an  American  politician,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a grandson  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards, 
was  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  February,  1756. 
lie  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  entered  the  army  in 
1775,  and  served  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Early  in  1776  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in 

E,  1777,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  He  resigned 
:ommission  in  March,  1779,  studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1782,  and  practised  with  great  success 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a very  adroit,  plau- 
sible, and  insinuating  speaker.  In  1782  he  married  a 
widow  named  Mrs.  Prevost.  Having  become  an  active 
Democrat,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  New 
York  State  in  1789,  and  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1791.  In  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  were 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  received  an  equal  number  of  votes. 
The  election  consequently  devolved  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  after  a long  and  exciting  contest, 
decided  that  Jefferson  should  be  President  and  Burr 
Vice-President.  By  his  effort  to  supplant  Jefferson  in 
this  election  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Democrats.  In 
1804  he  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  New  York,  but  he  was  defeated,  partly  by  the 
agency  of  General  Hamilton,  whom  with  slight  provoca- 
tion he  challenged  and  killed  in  a duel  in  July,  1804. 
This  act  excited  such  a storm  of  popular  indignation  that 
he  found  it  expedient  to  absent  himself  from  the  State. 
After  he  retired  from  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1805  he  was 
suspected  of  a design  to  conduct  a hostile  expedition 
against  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a govern- 
ment there  which  should  also  include  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  arrested  on  a charge 
of  treason,  tried  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1807,  and  ac- 
quitted. In  1808  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  poverty.  He  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  in  1812,  but  could  not  recover  his 
former  standing.  Died  in  1836. 

See  Parton,  “Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,”  1858;  M.  L. 
Davis,  “ Life  of  Aaron  Burr,”  2 vols.,  1836-37. 

Bur'rhus,  (Afranius,)  the  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian cohorts,  on  the  death  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Claudius,  caused  Nero  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor. 
He  at  first  restrained,  but  afterwards  yielded  to,  the 
sanguinary  tendencies  of  the  new  emperor.  Died 
A.D.  62. 

Burriel,  boor-re-51',  (Andres  Marcos,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit  and  historian,  born  in  1719.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  a “ History  of  California,  and  its  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  Conquest.”  Died  in  1762. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 
Bur'rill,  (James,)  an  American  Senator  and  lawyer, 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1772.  He  became 
chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in  1816,  and  a Senator 
of  the  United  States  in  1817.  He  opposed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a slave 
State.  Died  in  1820. 

Biir,rltt,(EL!HU,)an  American  reformer  and  linguist, 
called  “the  Learned  Blacksmith,”  was  born  in  New  Brit- 
ain, Connecticut,  in  1811.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  about  1827,  and  worked  at  that  trade  many 
years,  during  which  he  learned,  in  the  intervals  of  labour, 
numerous  ancient  and  modern  languages.  As  a public 
lecturer  he  advocated  temperance.  He  published  “ Sparks 
from  the  Anvil,”  (1848,)  and  “Thoughts  on  Things  at 
Home  and  Abroad,”  (1854.)  Died  in  1879. 

Burrough,  bur'ro,  (Edward,)  an  English  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  near  Kendal  in  1634. 
He  was  convinced  by  George  Fox  in  1652,  began  to 
preach  in  London  in  1654,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ Message  to  the  Present  Rulers  of  England,” 
(1659,)  and  “The  Trumpet  of  the  Lord  sounded  out  of 
Zion.”  He  also  wrote  many  epistles.  In  the  spring  of 
1662  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  prison,  where  he 
died  in  the  last  month  of  that  year. 

See  “ Friends’  Library,”  vol.  xiv. 


Burrough,  (Stephen,)  an  English  navigator,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1556,  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account. 

See  Hakluyt,  “Voyages  and  Discoveries.” 

Burroughes,  bur'rqz,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  Puritan 
minister,  born  in  1599,  preached  in  London.  He  wrote 
several  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1646. 

Burroughs,  written  also  Boroughs,  (Sir  John,)  an 
Englishman,  who  wrote  “ The  Sovereignty  of  the  British 
Seas  proved  by  Records.”  Died  in  1643. 

Burroughs,  (George,)  an  early  New  England  divine, 
was  executed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1692,  for  witch- 
craft. 

Bur'row,  (Sir  James,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer ; 
died  in  1782.  He  published  “ Reports,”  (5th  ed.,  3 vols., 
1812.) 

Burrow,  (Reuben,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Yorkshire,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Calcutta  in  1782.  He  died  in  1791,  leaving  a “ Treat- 
ise on  Projectiles,”  and  other  works. 

Burrows,  (George  Mann,)  an  English  physician. 
He  has  worked  and  resided  in  London.  In  1874  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  has  wiitten  on 
the  brain  and  on  insanity. 

Bur'rows,  (William,)  an  American  naval  officer, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  born  near  Philadelphia  about 
1784.  As  commander  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  he  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Boxer  in  September,  1813.  lie 
was  killed  in  this  action. 

Burser,  booR'ser,  (Joachim,)  a German  physician 
and  botanist,  born  in  Lusatia  in  1593.  He  wrote  several 
botanical  works,  in  Latin.  The  name  of  Bursera  has 
been  given  to  a genus  of  terebinths.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Bur'tpn,  (Asa,)  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Thet- 
ford,  Vermont,  born  at  Preston,  (now  Griswold,)  Connec- 
ticut, in  1752;  died  in  1836. 

Bur'ton,  (Cassibelan,)  an  English  poet,  a son  of 
William  the  antiquary,  born  in  1609.  He  made  a trans- 
lation of  Martial  into  English  verse.  Died  in  1681. 

Burton,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
1794,  became  in  1829  royal  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford. He  published  a “Greek  Testament  with  English 
Notes,”  (1831,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1836. 

Burton,  (Henry,)  an  English  theologian  and  dis- 
senter, born  in  Yorkshire  in  1579.  He  published  in 
1626  two  sermons,  for  which  he  was  punished  with  the 
pillory,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
fourteen  years.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Baiting  of 
the  Pope’s  Bull,”  (1627.)  Died  in  1648. 

See  “ Narration  of  the  Life  of  H.  Burton,”  1648. 

Burton,  (John,)  an  English  philologist  and  divine, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1696,  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford.  He  published  “ Opuscula  Miscellanea  theo- 
logica,”  (2  vols.,  1771.)  Died  in  1771. 

Burton,  (John,)  an  English  physician  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1697,  published  “The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Boerhaave,”  (1743,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1771. 

Bur'ton,  (John  Hill,)  a Scottish  advocate  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1809,  published 
“ Benthamianae,  or  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,”  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,” 
(1846,)  “ The  History  of  Scotland  Irom  the  Revolution 
to  the  Extinction  of  the  Jacobite  Insurrection,”  (1853,) 
and  “ History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola’s  Invasion  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688,”  (1867.)  He  was  alterwards 
Historiographer  Royar  in  Scotland.  Died  in  1881. 

Burton,  (Richard  Francis,)  a celebrated  English 
traveller,  born  about  1821.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Geographical  Suciety  of  London,  he  explored  Arabia  in 
1853,  and  published  a “ Personal  Narrative  of  a Pilgrim- 
age to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah,”  (3  vols.,  1856,)  “ The 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,”  (i860,)  “ Abeokuta 
and  the  Cameroon  Mountains,”  (1863,)  anu  “The  High- 
lands of  Brazil,”  (2  vols.,  1869,)  and  numerous  ottier 
books  of  travel.  In  1872  he  explored  Iceland  ; betwe  n 
1876  and  1878  he  visited  Midian,  bringing  home  many 
valuable  specimens  and  antiquities,  and  in  1882,  in  con- 
| junction  with  Commander  Cameron,  he  started  to  exploie 
the  country  inland  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
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Burton,  (Robert,)  an  English  philosopher  and  hu- 
morist, born  at  Lindley,  Leicestershire,  in  1576,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  vicar  of  Saint  Thomas, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  and  published  in  1621  his  famous  work 
“The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  : what  it  is,  with  all  the 
Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  several 
Cures  of  it:  Philosophically,  Medicinally,  Historically 
opened  and  cut  up.  By  Democritus  Junior.”  He  com- 
posed this  book  to  cure  himself  of  melancholy.  Lord 
Byron  pronounced  it  “the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
medley  of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I ever 
perused.”  Dr.  Johnson  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 
“ There  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton 
says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.”  (Boswell’s 
“ Life  of  Johnson.”)  Burton  obtained  the  living  of  Se- 
grave  about  1630.  Died  in  January,  1639  or  1640. 

See  Wood,  “Athena:  Oxonienses;”  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for 
September,  1S61. 

Burton,  (William,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1575,  wrote,  among  other  works,  a “Description  of 
Leicestershire,  with  its  Antiquities.”  Died  in  1645. 

Burton,  (William,)  an  English  scholar,  born  about 
1609,  taught  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  pub- 
lished “Graecae  Linguae  Historia,”  (1657.)  Died  in  1657. 

Burton,  (William  Evans,)  a popular  English  come- 
dian and  dramatist,  born  in  London  in  1804.  He  resided 
in  the  United  States  after  1834,  and  was  manager  of 
several  theatres  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He 
published  a “Cyclopaedia  of  Wit  and  Humour,”  (2  vols., 
1858.)  Died  about  i860. 

Bury,  bfir're,  (Arthur,)  an  English  theologian,  was 
principal  of  Exeter  College  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
His  work,  entitled  “The  Naked  Gospel,”  was  publicly 
burned  in  1690,  and  the  author  deprived  of  his  office. 

Bury,  (Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,)  a British  novel- 
ist, born  in  1775,  was  a sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Lorn. 
She  patronized  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  was  young. 
Among  her  works  are  “ The  Devoted,”  and  “ Flirtation.” 
Died  in  1861. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1838. 

Bury,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  scholar,  noted  for  her 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in 
1644.  Died  in  1720. 

See  a “ Life  of  E.  Bury,”  by  her  husband,  Samuel  Bury. 

Bury,  de,  deh  bti're',  (Richard,)  a French  historian, 
born  in  Paris  in  1730.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“ The  Heroic  and  Private  Life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,” 
(2  vols.,  1765.)  Died  in  1794. 

Bury,  de,  (Richard.)  See  Richard  de  Bury. 

Bus.  See  Bos. 

Bus,  de,  deh  biis,  (C£sar,)  a French  ecclesiastic,  born 
at  Cavaillon  in  1544,  founded  in  1592  the  Congregation 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  Died  in  1607. 

See  J.  DE  Beauvais,  “ Vie  de  Cesar  de  Bus,”  1645 ; Pierre  Du- 
mas, “Vie  du  venerable  C.  de  Bus,”  1703. 

Busbecq,  bus'bek  orbiis'bSk',  Bousbecq,  or  Boes- 
bec,  boos'bSk,  (Augier  Ghislen,)  [Lat.  Auge'rius 
Ghisle'nius  Busbe'quius,]  an  eminent  Flemish  scholar 
and  traveller,  born  at  Commines  in  1522,  was  sent  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  as  ambassador  to  Solyman  II. 
He  afterwards  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  interesting  narrative 
of  his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  “ Legationis 
Turcicae  Epistolae  quatuor,”  (1589,)  which  is  replete  with 
valuable  information  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the  above 
work,  he  wrote  “ Letters  from  France  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph.”  Died  in  1592. 

__  See  Sweert,  “Atlienx  Belgic® “Retrospective  Review,”  vol. 
xiii.,  1826:  J.  G.  Eck,  “Dissertatio  de  A.  G.  Busbequio,”  176S;  Ni- 
c£ron,  “Mdmoires.” 

Btis'by,  (Dr.  Richard,)  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1606,  became  master  of  Westminster  School  in 
1640,  and  in  the  fifty-five  years  during  which  he  held 
that  station  he  is  said  to  have  educated  a greater  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men  than  any  other  teacher  that 
ever  lived.  He  died  in  1695.  Though  a very  severe 
disciplinarian,  he  was  kind-hearted  and  eminently  chari- 
table to  the  poor.* 

See  Wood,  “Athcme  Oxonienses;”  “ Biograpliia  Brilannica.” 

* “Vet  lie  was  kind;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault.” 

Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village.” 


Busby,  (Thomas,)  an  English  musician  and  writer, 
born  at  Westminster  in  1755,  became  organist  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Wolnotn.  He  published  a“  History 
of  Music,”  a musical  dictionary,  “The  Age  of  Genius, 
a poem,  and  made  a translation  of  Lucretius.  Died  in  1838. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  April,  1814. 

Busch,  bdosh,  or  Busel,  Iroo'zel,  (August  Ludwig,) 
a German  astronomer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1804.  He  was 
the  assistant  of  Bessel,  whom  he  succeeded  as  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1846.  Died  in  1855. 

Busche,  von  dem,  fon  dam  bdosh'eh,  [Lat.  Bus'- 
cmus,]  (Hermann,)  a learned  German  friend  of  Luther, 
born  in  1468;  died  in  1534. 

Buschetto,  boos-ket'to,  surnamed  da  Dulichio, 
(da.  doo-lee'ke-o,)  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a Greek 
architect  and  sculptor,  built  the  famous  cathedral  church 
of  Pisa,  which  was  commenced  about  1063. 

See  Quatrem&re  de  Quincy,  “Vies  des  Architeeies  cSebres.” 

Biisching,  bii'shir.g,  (ANTON  Fkiedrich,)  an  eminent 
German  geographer  and  theologian,  bom  in  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  in  1724.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Gottingen  in  1759,  and  in  1761  was  invited  to  Saint 
Petersburg  as  preacher  to  the  Protestant  congregation. 
His  “Description  of  the  Earth”  (1754)  was  esteemed 
the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  had  then  ap- 
peared, and  was  translated  into  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  He  also  published  a “ Magazine  for  History 
and  Geography,”  “ Biographies  of  Celebrated  Persons,*’ 
and  a “ History  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  Poland  and 
Russia,”  (3  vols.,  1784-87.)  Died  in  1793. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “A.  F.  Buschings  Lebensge- 
schiclite,”  1789. 

Busching,  (Johann  Gustav  Gottlieb,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Berlin  in  1783.  He  was  appointed 
royal  archivist  at  Breslau  in  181 1,  and  professor  of  archae- 
ology in  1823.  He  published  many  works  on  German 
literature,  art,  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  Died  in  1829. 

Busel.  See  Busch. 

Busembaum.  See  Busenbaum. 

Busenbaum,  boo'zen-bowm',  or  Busembaum,  boo'- 
zem-bowm',  (Hermann,)  a famous  German  Jesuit,  born 
at  Nottelen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1600.  His  work  entitled 
“Marrow  of  Moral  Theology”  (“Medulla  Theologiae 
Moralis,”  1645)  went  through  more  than  fifty  editions; 
but  it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  by  the  parliaments  of 
Paris  and  Toulouse,  for  countenancing  regicide.  Died 
in  1668. 

Bush,  (George,)  an  American  theologian  and  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  1796.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  in  1831 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in  the  LTni- 
versity  of  New  York.  In  1832  he  published  his  “Life 
of  Mohammed,”  and  about  the  same  time  an  elaborate 
“Treatise  on  the  Millennium,”  in  which  he  maintained 
the  millennium  to  have  been  the  period  in  which  Chris- 
tianity triumphed  over  Roman  paganism.  In  1835  ap- 
peared his  “Hebrew  Grammar,”  in  1S36  “Illustrations 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  and  in  1S40  he  began  his  series  of 
“ Bible  Commentaries,”  in  S vols.  In  1847  he  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  He  edited  the  “New 
Church  Repository,”  and  officiated  as  Swedenborgian 
minister  until  within  a few  months  of  his  death  in  1S60. 

See  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Bushe,  boosh,  (Sir  Charles  Kendal)  an  eloquent 
Irish  lawyer  and  judge,  born  about  1767,  w-as  a member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  He  became  chief  justice  of 
Ireland  in  1822.  Died  in  1S43. 

See  Brougham,  “Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  151.,”  Third 
Series. 

Bush'll,  (Thomas,)  an  English  royalist,  bom  in  1504, 
wTas  master  of  the  royal  mines  in  Wales,  and  published 
several  works.  Died  in  1674. 

Buslinell,  boosh'nel,  (David,)  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  about  1 742,  became  a 
captain  in  tne  army.  He  prepared  explosive  machines 
which  he  placed  in  kegs,  that  they  might  be  carried  by 
the  tide  against  the  British  ships  in  the  Delaware.  This 
affair  occasioned  Hopkinson’s  ballad  of  “The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs.”  Died  in  1826. 
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Bushnell,  (Horace,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  1802. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  was  after- 
wards for  some  time  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce.”  In  1833  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford. 
Dr.  Bushnell  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  and  accomplished  writers  in  Con- 
necticut. He  has  published  several  volumes,  and  a great 
number  of  discourses  and  addresses  on  various  subjects, 
chiefly  philosophical  and  theological,  including  the 
“Moral  Tendencies  and  Results  of  Human  History,” 
“Unconscious  Influence,”  “Politics  the  Law  of  God,” 
“The  Age  of  Homespun,”  etc.  In  1849  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Min- 
isters for  the  heretical  opinions  alleged  to  be  contained 
in  his  volume  entitled  “ God  in  Christ.”  The  charge  was 
notsustained  ; and  in  reply  Dr.  Bushnell  published  (1851) 
his  “ Christian  Theology,”  in  which  he  reviews  the  various 
shades  of  belief  that  have  prevailed  in  the  Church,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  exactness  in  theological 
science  cannot  be  attained.  In  1858  appeared  his  im- 
portant work,  “ Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together 
constituting  the  One  System  of  God.”  Died  in  1876. 

Bu-si-ris,  [Gr.  Bouffiptf,]  in  ancient  mythology,  a king 
of  Egypt,  and  son  of  Neptune,  who  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
all  the  foreigners  who  entered  his  dominions.  He  was 
killed  by  Htrcules. 

Busk,  (Hans,)  one  of  the  founders  of  the  volunteer 
force  in  England,  bom  in  1815.  He  wrote  “The  Rifle 
and  How  to  Use  It,”  and  other  works,  and  founded  the 
“ New  Quarter  y Review.”  Died  in  1882. 

Busleyden,  (Jerome,)  a distinguished  patron  of 
literature,  and  Iriend  of  Erasmus,  born  in  the  province  of 
Luxemburg  about  1470;  died  in  1517. 

Buss,  boos,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a German  jurist,  born 
at  Zell  in  1803,  was  professor  of  law  and  political  economy 
at  Freiburg  in  1836.  He  published  “The  Methodology 
of  Canon  Law,”  and  other  works. 

Bussey,  buz'ze,  (Benjamin,)  a wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  born  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  1757.  He  be- 
queathed a large  sum  to  Harvard  College.  Died  in  1842. 

Bussieres,  de,  deh  bii'se'aiR',  a French  writer  and 
poet,  born  near  Lyons  in  1607  ; died  in  1678. 

Bussola,  boos'so-ld,  (Dionigi,)  a Milanese  sculptor, 
flourished  about  1600-30. 

Busson,  bii'siN',  (Julien,)  a French  physician,  born 
in  Brittany  in  1717;  (lied  in  1781. 

Bussone.  See  Carmagnola. 

Bussy,  bii'se',  (Antoine  Alexandre  Brutus,)  a 
French  physician  and  scientific  writer,  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1794,  made  several  discoveries  in  chemistry.  In  1850 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute. 

Bussy  d’Amboise,  de,  deh  bii'se'  dfiN'bwSz',  (Louis 
de  Clermont,)  a French  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  signalized  himself  by  his  cruelty  during  the  Massa- 
cre of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He  was  at  length  murdered 
by  the  Count  of  Montsoreau,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced. 
Ilis  adventures  form  the  subject  of  Dumas’  romance 
“La  Dame  de  Montsoreau.” 

See  De  Thou,  “ Histoire  Universelle.” 

Bussy-Rabutin,  de,  deh  bii'se'  ri'bii'tdN',  (Roger,) 
Comte,  a French  satirist,  born  in  Nivernais  in  1618. 
He  published  “ Memoirs”  and  “Letters,”  and  a work 
entitled  “Amorous  History  of  the  Gauls.”  He  was  im- 
prisoned a year  in  the  Bastille,  and  subsequently  exiled 
to  his  country-seat  sixteen  years,  for  writing  a satire  on 
Louis  XIV.  Died  in  1693. 

See  Le  Bret,  “ Mi  moires  secrets  de  Bussy-Rabutin,”  1767. 

Bustamante  de  la  Camara,  boos-td-mJn'ti  di  Id 
kd'md-rd,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  naturalist,  born  at  Alcala  de 
Henares.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  (2  vols.,  1595.) 

Bustamente,  boos-td-men'td,  (Anastasius,)  a Mexi- 
can general,  born  about  1782.  He  became  President  of 
Mexico  in  1830,  was  soon  after  banished,  was  again  chosen 
President  in  1837,  and  was  banished  a second  time  in 
1841.  Died  in  1851. 

Bustamente  or  Bustamante,  de,  dd  boos-td-mdn'- 
ti,  (Don  Carlos  Maria,)  a Mexican  archaeologist,  born 


about  1800.  He  edited,  besides  other  works,  Bernardino 
de  Sahagun’s  “ History  of  New  Spain,”  (“Historia  uni- 
versal de  las  Cosas  de  Nueva  Espana,”  3 vols.,  1839.) 

Busti,  boos'tee,  (Agostino,)  a skilful  Italian  sculp- 
tor, sometimes  called  il  Bustino,  (61  boos-tee'no,)  and 
Bambaia,  (bdm-bl'yd,)  born  in  the  Milanese  in  1470. 
His  chief  work  was  a monument  to  Gaston  de  F’oix  at 
Milan.  Died  about  1550. 

Bute,  (John  Stuart,)  Earl  of,  a British  statesman, 
born  in  Scotland  in  1713.  He  became  in  1738  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  this  station  succeeded  in  obtaining  a great 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  that  prince’s  son,  afterwards 
George  III.  The  life  of  Lord  Bute  belongs  rather  to 
history  than  to  biography.  We  will  merely  say  here 
that  in  1761  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  and  in  May,  1762,  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  to  the  young  king.  As  minister  he  was  emi- 
nently unpopular ; but  although  he  resigned  in  April, 
1763,  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
continued  (as  was  generally  believed)  to  exert  a great 
influence  over  the  counsels  of  the  cabinet.  He  passed 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  unbroken  re- 
tirement, and  died  in  1792.  Lord  Bute  was  a liberal 
patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  was  fond  of  the 
sciences,  especially  of  botany,  and  published  an  expen- 
sive work,  in  nine  volumes,  on  the  plants  of  England. 

SeeCnAMBERs,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encytlopaedie Macaulay, 
“Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,”  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for 
October,  1844. 

Buteo,  bii'tYo',  or  Borrel,  bo'rSl',  (Jean,)  a French 
geometer  and  writer,  born  at  Charpey  in  1492  ; died  in 
1572. 

But'l^r,  (Alban,)  a learned  English  Catholic  divine, 
president  of  the  College  of  Saint-Omer,  author  of  “ Lives 
of  the  Saints,”  (5  vols.,  1745,)  and  other  works.  Born  at 
Northampton  in  1710;  died  in  1773. 

See  Charles  Butler,  “Life  of  Alban  Butler,”  London,  1799. 

But'ler,  (Andrew  Pickens,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  South  Carolina  about  1796.  He  was  a United 
States  Senator  for  South  Carolina  for  a number  of  years 
between  1846  and  1857.  His  kinsman  Preston  Brooks 
assaulted  Charles  Sumner  in  1856,  on  account  of  some 
remarks  offensive  to  Butler.  Died  in  1857. 

Butler,  (Benjamin  F.,)  an  American  lawyer,  practised 
at  Albany,  in  New  York  State.  He  was  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  from  December,  1831,  to  June,  1834, 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  Died  in  1858. 

Butler,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  an  American  politi- 
cian and  general,  born  at  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1818.  According  to  Parton,  he 
was  “a  youth  of  keen  vision,  fiery,  inquisitive,  fearless.” 
He  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Maine,  about  1838. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
practised  with  success.  It  is  said  that  in  fertility  of  ex- 
pedients and  devices  to  obtain  an  acquittal  of  his  client 
he  has  seldom  if  ever  been  equalled.  He  was  originally 
what  is  termed  a “hard-shell”  Democrat,  (i.e.  one  in- 
flexibly devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  party.)  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  which  was  held  in  Charleston  in  April,  i860, 
and  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  it  separated  into  two 
bodies.  Butler  supported  Breckinridge  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  November,  i860,  and  thus  made  himself  so  un- 
popular in  the  North  that  he  received  only  six  thousand 
votes  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
that  year. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  took 
command  of  a brigade,  which  he  moved  at  once  towards 
Washington  ; but,  on  hearing  of  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  he 
made  a detour  to  Annapolis.  He  occupied  Baltimore 
on  the  13th  or  14th  of  May,  was  appointed  a major- 
general  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  22(1  took  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  the  most  important  fort  in  the  Union. 
Three  slaves  having  come  te  the  fort  for  protection,  But- 
ler received  them,  and-applied  to  them  the  famous  phrase 
“contraband  of  war.”  “An  epigram,”  said  Theodore 
Winthrop,  alluding  to  this  expression,  “abolished slavery 
in  the  United  States.”  Butler  commanded  the  land- 
forces  of  the  expedition  which  took  Fort  Hattcras,  North 
Carolina,  in  August,  1861.  In  January,  1862,  he  obtained 
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command  of  an  army  of  about  15,000  men  sent  by  sea 
to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  department  of  the  Gulf  was  then  created, 
and  Butler  was  appointed  commander  of  the  same. 
Admiral  Farragut  passed  the  forts  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  transferred  New  Orleans  to  General  Butler,  who 
entered  it  on  the  1st  of  May.  By  stern  and  vigorous 
measures  he  reduced  the  city  to  order,  and,  by  his  wise 
and  strict  sanitary  regulations,  preserved  it  from  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  summer  of  1862.  He  ordered  Wil- 
liam Mumford  to  be  executed  for  tearing  down  the  flag 
of  the  Union  from  the  mint.  To  obtain  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  he  exacted  money  from  rich  seces- 
sionists. A great  outcry  was  made  against  him  for  his 
order  “that  any  female  who  should  insult  an  officer  or 
soldier  should  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a woman  of  the  town,  plying  her  avocation,”  which, 
according  to  Parton,  had  a salutary  effect.  General  But- 
ler imprisoned  the  insolent  Mayor  Monroe  in  Fort  Jack- 
son  in  May,  1862.  He  armed  free  coloured  men,  and 
obtained  from  that  class  recruits  for  his  army.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  was  removed  from  the  command,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Banks, — a change  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  defend  on  any  principles 
of  sound  policy.  “At  New  Orleans,”  says  Parton,  “he 
was  magnificently  right  both  in  theory  and  practice.”  In 
December,  1862,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a proclamation 
in  relation  to  General  Butler,  whom  he  declared  to  be  a 
felon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  as  an  outlaw.  But- 
ler had  gone  to  New  Orleans  a pro-slavery  Democrat: 
he  came  away  a decided  anti-slavery  man  and  a Radical. 
He  obtained  command  of  the  department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  Having  been 
instructed  to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River 
against  Richmond,  he  moved  his  army,  composed  of  two 
corps,  up  the  James  River  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  and 
on  the  5th  occupied  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred, 
where  he  intrenched  himself.  His  army  was  attacked 
on  the  16th,  near  Drury’s  Bluff,  and  forced  back  into  its 
intrenchments,  where  it  was  safe,  but  could  not  operate 
efficiently  against  Richmond.  He  commanded  the  land- 
force  of  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher 
in  December,  1864,  and  soon  after  this  date  was  removed 
from  command  by  General  Grant,  who  complained  that 
he  had  violated  his  instructions. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  in  1866,  and 
was  one  of  the  managers  selected  March  2,  1868,  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  He 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1868.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

See  Parton,  “ General  Butler  in  New  Orleans ; History  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in  1862,”  1864. 

Butler,  (Charles,)  an  English  clergyman,  scholar, 
and  writer  on  music,  etc.,  born  at  High  Wycombe  in  1559. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Feminine  Monarchy,  or  the 
History  of  Bees,”  (1609,)  and  “ The  Principles  of  Music,” 
(1636.)  Died  in  1647. 

Butler,  (Charles,)  an  able  and  learned  English  jurist 
and  Roman  Catholic  writer,  a nephew  of  Alban  But- 
ler, noticed  above,  was  born  in  London  in  1750.  He 
completed  the  edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton  which  Har- 
grave left  unfinished.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
“Horas  Biblicae,”  (1797,)  “ Horae  juridicae  subsecivae,” 
(1804,)  “Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics,”  and  a continuation  of  Alban  Butler’s 
“Lives  of  the  Saints.”  Died  in  1832. 

Butler,  (Cyrus,)  an  American  merchant,  born  in 
1767.  He  gave  forty  thousand  dollars  to  endow  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Providence.  Died  in  1849. 

Butler,  (Elizabeth  Southerden)  Mrs.,  (Miss 
Thompson,)  an  English  artist,  celebrated  for  her  war 
pieces,  “Missing,”  (1873,)  “The  Roll  Call,”  (1874,) 
“ The  Defence  of  Roike’s  Drift,”  (188 1 ,)  and  others. 

Butler,  (James,)  an  American  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, born  in  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  par- 
tisan warfare  against  the  British.  He  was  killed  in  the 
massacre  at  Cloud’s  Creek,  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Butler,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  an  English  politi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1717.  He  wrote  pamph- 
lets in  support  of  Lord  North’s  measures.  Died  in  1802. 
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Butler,  (John,)  an  American  tory,  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  notorious  as  the  leader  of  the  party  which  mas- 
sacred the  settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley  in  July,  1778. 

Butler,  (Joseph,)  an  English  bishop  and  writer  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692. 

He  commenced  his  scholastic  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Wantage,  from  which  he  went  to  an  academy 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-student 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  While  at 
this  academy  “ he  wrote,”  says  Mackintosh,  “private  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Clarke  on  his  celebrated  ‘ Demonstration,’ 
suggesting  objections  that  were  really  insuperable,  and 
which  are  marked  by  an  acuteness  which  neither  himself 
nor  any  other  ever  surpassed.”  Not  long  after,  he  en- 
tered Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders  about  1 7 1 6 or  1 7 1 7.  In  1 72 1 he  became  rector  of 
Houghton,  and  obtained  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope  in 
1725.  In  1726  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Lord-Chancellor  Talbot  in  1733, 
and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen  in  1736.  His  reputa- 
tion rests  chiefly  on  his  admirable  “Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature,”  (1736.)  “This,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

“ is  the  most  original  and  profound  work  extant  in  any 
language  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.”  Lord  Broug- 
ham pronounces  it  “the  most  argumentative  and  philo- 
sophical defence  of  Christianity  ever  submitted  to  the 
world.”  Butler  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738, 
and  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1750.  Died  in  1752.  His 
character  is  represented  as  pure,  modest,  and  amiable. 

He  was  never  married. 

See  Fitzgerald,  “ Life  of  Bishop  Butler,”  prefixed  to  2®  edition 
of  his  “Analogy,”  184S;  Mackintosh,  “View  of  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy Allibone,  “ Dictionary  of  Authors ;”  Thomas 
Bartlett,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of 
Durham “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  May,  1830,  and  October, 
1839- 

Butler,  (Pierce  M.,)  Colonel,  bom  in  Edgefield 
District,  South  Carolina,  in  1798,  became  Governor  of 
his  native  State,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco  in  August,  1847. 

Butler,  (Richard,)  a major-general  in  the  American 
army,  was  killed  while  fighting,  under  General  Saint 
Clair,  against  the  Indians,  in  1791. 

Butler,  (Samuel,)  a celebrated  English  wit  and  poet, 
the  author  of  “ Hudibras,”  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  Worcestershire,  about  1612.  He  became  in 
early  life  a clerk  to  Mr.  Jeffereys,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
an  officer  under  Cromwell.  Luke  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Hudibras.  After  the  restoration,  (1660,) 
Butler  was  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  who  ap- 
pointed him  steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  He  married  a 
Mrs.  Herbert,  who  brought  him  a fortune,  which,  how- 
ever, was  lost  by  investment  in  unsound  securities.  The 
first  part  of  his  famous  poem  was  published  in  1663, 
the  second  part  in  1664 ; but  the  third  part  did  not  ap-  . 
pear  until  1678.  He  died  poor,  in  London,  in  16S0. 

“ ‘ Hudibras,’  ” says  Hallam,  “ was  incomparably  more 
popular  than  ‘ Paradise  Lost :’  no  poem  in  our  lan-  ] 
guage  rose  at  once  to  greater  reputation.  Nor  can  this  j 
be  called  ephemeral,  like  that  of  most  political  poetry,  j 
. . . The  sense  of  Butler  is  masculine,  his  wit  inexhausti-  ^ 
ble,  and  it  is  supplied  from  every  source  of  reading  and  ; 
observation.  But  these  sources  are  often  so  unknown  1 
to  the  reader  that  his  wit  loses  its  effect  through  the  ob-  j 
scurity  of  the  allusions.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera-  l 
ture  of  Europe.”) 

See  Dr.  Johnson,  “ Lives  of  the  English  Poets;”  A.  M.  H.  Boti-  | 
lard,  “ Vie  de  S.  Butler  Auteur  du  Poetne  d’Hudibras,”  ParR  1S16 ; .i- 
“ Biographia  Britannica  A.  Ramsay,  “ Butler  and  his  Hudibras 
“Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ii.,  1S20;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
March,  1856. 

Butler,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  English  philologist,  bom 
in  Warwickshire  in  1774.  He  studied  at  Saint  Tohn’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1836.  He  published  a valuable  edition  of  “Aischylus,” 
a “ Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1839. 

Butler,  (Thomas,)  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Ormond,  born  in  1634.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  1673,  and  commanded  the  English 
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troops  in  Flanders  in  the  war  against  the  French  in  1677. 
Died  in  1680. 

Butler,  (Weeden,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Mar- 
gate in  1742,  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
He  wrote  “The  Cheltenham  Guide,”  “Sermons,”  etc. 
Died  in  1823. 

Butler,  (William,)  an  English  teacher  and  writer  of 
school-books,  born  near  Worcester  in  1748.  Among  his 
works  is  “ Exercises  on  the  Globes,”  (1798.)  Died  in  1822. 

Butler,  (William,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1755,  was  the  father  of  Andrew  P.  and 
Pierce  M.,  noticed  above.  He  represented  a district 
of  South  Carolina  in  Congress  from  1800  to  1813.  Died 
in  1821. 

Butler,  (William  Allen,)  an  American  lawyer  and 
poet,  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  the  attorney-general,  was 
born  in  Albany  in  1825.  His  “Nothing  to  Wear:  an 
Episode  in  City  Life,”  (1857,)  has  obtained  great  popu- 
larity both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Mr.  Butler  has 
made  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  “ Demo- 
cratic Review,”  “Literary  World,”  etc. 

Butler,  (William  Archer,)  a philosopher  and  poet, 
born  at  Annerville,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  about  1814. 
He  contributed  several  poems  to  the  “Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine.”  In  1837  he  hecame  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  wrote  “ Let- 
ters on  Romanism,  a Reply  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,”  (1854,) 
“Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,”  (2 
vols.,  1856,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1848. 

Butler,  (William  O.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1793.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47.)  In  1846  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1848, 
but  was  not  elected. 

Butret,  de,  deh  bii'tRi',  Baron,  a French  horticul- 
turist of  Strasimrg.  He  published  in  1 794  a treatise  on 
the  trimming  of  fruit-trees,  “ Taille  raisonnee  des  Arbres 
fruitiers,”  which  was  often  reprinted.  Died  in  1805. 

Butt,  (George,)  an  English  clergyman  and  poet,  born 
in  1741,  published  numerous  sermons.  Died  about  1795. 

Butt,  (Isaac,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in 
Donegal  county  in  1813.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
Parliament  in  1852.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “ History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,”  (i860,)  and  in 
1871  assumed  the  lead  of  the  Irish  Home-Rule  party,  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  some  time.  Died  in  1879. 

Buttafuoco,  (Matieo,)  a general,  bom  in  Corsica 
in  1730.  He  opposed  Paoli,  and  promoted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Corsica  with  France.  As  a member  of  the 
States-General  in  1789  he  favoured  the  old  regime.  Died 
about  1800. 

But’ter-field,  (Daniel,)  an  American  general,  bom 
in  Oneida  county,  New  York,  about  1831.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a brigadier-genet al  of  volunteers  in  September, 
1861. 

Butt'mann,  [Ger.  pron.  boot'min,]  (Philipp  Karl,) 
a learned  and  profound  German  philologist,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  December,  1764,  became  in 
1796  secretary  and  in  1811  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin.  Died  in  1829.  Buttmann  devoted  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  an- 
tiquities. His  large  Greek  Grammar  (“  Ausfiihrliche 
Griechische  Sprachlehre”)  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  perhaps 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Unhappily,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Niebuhr.  He  edited  various  Greek  classics. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  his  “ Greek  Grammar  for 
Schools,”  (1792,)  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a more  ex- 
tensive work,  sometimes  called  the  “ Intermediate  Greek 
Grammar,”  (1819,)  “Lexilogus,  or  Explanation  of  Greek 
Words,”  (1818,)  and  “Mythologus,  or  a Collection  of 
Treatises  on  the  Traditions  of  Antiquity,”  (2  vols.,  1828.) 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale Brockhaus,  “Convcrsa- 
tions-Lftxikon.” 

Biitt'n?r,  (Christian  Wilhelm,)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man philologist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1716.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  formed  rich  collec- 
tions of  natural  history.  He  passed  many  years  at  Got- 
tingen in  researches  into  the  primitive  history  of  nations 
and  the  filiation  of  languages.  To  him  we  owe  the  first 


essay  of  a glossography,  or  geography  of  languages.  He 
published  several  works.  Died  at  Jena  in  1801. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Buttner,  boot'ner,  (David  Sigismund  August,)  a 
German  botanist,  born  in  1724,  succeeded  Haller  in  the 
chair  of  botany  at  Gottingen.  Died  in  1768. 

But' ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  navigator,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  northeastern  part  of  America  in  1612,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  in  about  57°  north 
latitude.  He  gave  the  name  of  Button’s  Bay  to  a bay 
near  Nelson  River.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sailed  through  Hudson  Strait  to  the  western  shore 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

Butts,  (Sir  William,)  an  English  physician,  born  in 
Norfolk,  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of 
“ Henry  VIII.,”  act  v.  He  was  physician  to  Henry  VIII. 
Died  in  1545. 

Buttura,  boot-too'rii,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  critic  and 
litterateur,  born  near  Lake  Garda  in  1771.  He  became 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  at  Saint- 
Cyr,  in  France,  and  in  1817  succeeded  Ginguen6  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Athenaeum.  Died  in  1832. 

Buttura,  bii'tii'ri',  (Eugene  Ferdinand,)  a land- 
scape-painter, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in 
1812;  died  in  1852. 

Buturlin.  See  Bootoorlin. 

Buxbaum,  books'bowm,  (Johann  Christian,)  a 
German  botanist,  born  at  Merseburg  in  1694,  founded, 
at  the  command  of  the  Czar,  a botanic  garden  at  Saint 
Petersburg  about  1 720,  and  died  in  1 730. 

Buxhowden,  bdoks'ho'den,  sometimes  written  Bux- 
hoeden,  (Frederick  William,)  Count,  a Russian  gen- 
eral, born  in  Livonia  in  1750.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
campaign  of  1792,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russians  at  Austerlitz.  Died  in  1811. 

Buxtehude,  (Dietrich,)  a Dutch  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1635,  became  organist  to  Saint  Mary’s 
Church  at  Lubeck.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
performers  of  his  time,  and  composed  sacred  pieces  of 
great  merit.  Died  in  1707. 

Bux'ton,  (Charles,)  an  English  writer,  son  of  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  noticed  below,  born  in  1822.  He  wrote 
“Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,”  “Ideas  of 
the  Day  on  Policy,”  and  other  works.  He  also  sat  in 
Parliament  from  1857  till  his  death  in  August,  1871. 

Buxton,  (Jedediah,)  an  English  arithmetician  of 
singular  powers  of  calculation,  born  near  Chesterfield  in 
1705.  His  intellect  was  below  mediocrity,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a wonderful  facility  in  solving  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems.  When  on  a visit  to  London,  he  was  taken 
to  the  theatre,  and  employed  himself  in  counting  the 
words  used  by  the  actors.  Died  about  1774. 

Buxton,  (Sir  Thomas  Fowell,)  an  eminent  English 
philanthropist,  born  at  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  in 
1786.  He  married  in  1807  Hannah  Gurney,  of  Earlham 
Hall,  a sister  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 
He  represented  Weymouth  in  Parliament  from  1818 
to  1837,  acquired  much  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
succeeded  Wilberforce  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  About  1838  he  produced  a “Treatise  on 
the  Slave-Trade.”  Died  in  1845. 

See  a “ Life  of  T.  F.  Buxton,”  by  his  son,  Charles  Buxton,  3d 
edition,  1851;  A.  von  Treskow,  “Sir  T.  F.  Buxton:  ein  Bild 
des  Englischen  Lebens,  etc.,”  Berlin,  1853 ; “ London  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  June,  1848;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  September,  1818. 

Buxtorf,  books'toRf,  [Lat.  Buxtor'fius,]  (Johann,) 
a distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  born  at  Camen,  in  W est- 
phalia,  in  1564.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale 
in  1591,  and  published  a “Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chal- 
daicunt,”(  1607,)  “ Biblia  Hebraica  Rabbinica,”  or  Hebrew 
Bible  with  Rabbinical  notes,  and  several  treatises  on  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbins.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Daniel Tossanus,  “Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  J.  Buxtorfii,” 
1630;  NicdnoN,  “Mdmoires;”  MoriSri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Buxtorf,  (Johann,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Bale  in  1599,  was  also  celebrated  as  a Hebraist.  In  1630 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  Bale.  He  pub- 
lished a “Chaldee  and  Syriac  Lexicon,”  “Concordance 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,”  (1632,)  left  unfinished  by  his  father, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1664. 

See  L.  Gernler,  “ Oratio  parentalis  J.  Buxtorfii  Memorial  dicata,” 
1653;  Nic^ron,  “ moires. 
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Buxtorf,  (Johann  Jakob,)  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1645  at  Bale,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  his  native 
city.  Died  in  1704. 

llis  nephew  John  was  likewise  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Bale.  Died  in  1732. 

See  S.  Werenfels,  “Vita  eximii  Viri  J.  J.  Buxtorfii,”  1705. 

Buy  de  Mornas,  bii-e'  deli  moit'n.V,  (Claude,)  a 
French  geographer,  born  at  Lyons.  He  published  “ Me- 
thodical and  Elementary  Cosmography,”  ( 1 77°>)  anc^ 
other  works.  Died  in  1783. 

Buys,  bois,  (Paulus,)  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman, 
lived  about  1550-go.  He  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
held  for  a considerable  time  the  office  of  advocate  of 
Holland.  During  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  Netherlands,  Buys  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  party.  He  is  pronounced  by  Motley  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Holland. 

See  Motley,  “United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  x. 

Buzanval,  de,  deh  bu'zSN'viK,  (Nicolas  Choart,) 
a French  prelate,  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  for  the  apostolic  simplicity  of 
his  character,  born  in  Paris  in  1611,  became  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  in  1650.  Died  in  1679. 

See  J.  Besoigne,  “ Vies  des  quatre  Eveques  engages  dans  la  Cause 
de  Port-Royal,”  2 vols.,  1756. 

Buzot,  bii'zo',  (Francois  Leonard  Nicolas,)  an 
eminent  French  Girondist,  born  at  Evreux  in  1760,  was 
an  advocate  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  sent  as  a 
deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1792.  In  the  trial  of  the  king  he 
voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1793,  he  was  proscribed  as  a royalist  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Gironde,  and  fled,  first  to  Calvados ; after- 
wards they  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  south 
of  France.  Buzot  and  Petion  were  found  dead  in  a field 
near  Bordeaux  in  June,  1 794. 

By'field,  (Nicholas,  )an  English  Puritan  divine,  born 
in  Warwickshire  about  1578,  was  vicar  of  Isleworth.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Died  in  1622. 

Byles,  (Sir  John  Barnard,)  an  English  lawyer, 
bom  in  1801.  Between  1858  and  1873  he  was  a judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  His  treatise  on  “ Bills  of  Exchange  ” 
ha-  long  been  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Died 
in  1884. 

Byles,  (Mather,)  an  American  clergyman  and  noted 
humorist,  born  at  Boston  in  1706.  He  preached  many 
years  at  Boston.  In  1776  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 
Died  in  1788. 

Bynseus,  bi-na'us,  (Antoon,)  a Dutch  philologist, 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1654,  published  several  Latin  works. 
Died  in  1698. 

Byng,  blng,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  naval 
commander,  born  in  1663,  became  rear-admiral  in  1703, 
vice-admiral  in  1706,  and  admiral  of  the  blue  about 
1708.  In  1721  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Torrington.  Died  in  1733. 

Byng,  (John,)  an  English  admiral,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1704.  Having  in  1756,  in  consequence  of 
the  improvidence  and  inefficiency  of  the  English  minis- 
try, been  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  to  relieve  Minorca, 
then  blockaded  by  a French  fleet  of  superior  strength, 
he  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  the  ministers,  who  were 
anxious  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  themselves.  By 
a sentence  of  extreme  rigour,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Pie  met  his  death  with  the  firmness  of  a hero, 
March  14,  1757. 

See  Voltaire,  “Si6cle  de  Louis  XV “ Correspondance  Gini- 
rale;”  J.  F.  Seyfart,  “ Leben  des  Admirals  J.  Byng,”  1757. 

Bynkerahoeck,  van,  vSn  bin'kers-hook',  (Kor- 
nelis,)  a celebrated  jurist,  born  at  Middelburg,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1673.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Ob- 
servationes  Juris  Romani,”  (1700-33,)  and  “Qumstiones 
Juris  Publici,”  (1737.)  Ilis  death  Is  variously  dated  1763, 
1743,  or  1745. 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jocher’s 
“Allgemeincs  Gelchrten-Lexikon.” 

Byna,  van,  vtn  bins,  (Anne,)  a Flemish  poetess,  born 
at  Antwerp  ; died  about  1548. 


Byrd,  (William.)  See  Bikije. 

Byrge,  the  French  of  Bvkgius,  which  see. 

Byr'gl-ua,  (Justus,)  |Fr.  Juste  Byrge,  zhiist  biRzh,] 
or  Jobat  Biirgi,  (yopst  biik'Gee,)  a Swiss  mathemati- 
cian, bom  at  Lichtensteg  in  1552.  He  was  patronized 
by  William  IV.,  Landgrave  of  1 lease -Cassel,  for  whom 
he  constructed  a celestial  globe,  afterwards  bought  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  He  was  appointed  instru- 
ment-maker to  the  emperor,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  valuable  inventions.  The  invention  of  loga- 
rithms is  ascribed  to  him  by  some  writers,  but  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Napier.  Died  in  1633. 

Byrne,  bjrn,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  en- 
graver, born  at  Cambridge  about  1744;  died  in  1805. 

By'rom,  (John,)  an  English  writer  and  poet,  born 
near  Manchester  in  1691,  contributed  several  pieces  to 
“ The  Spectator,”  and  invented  a system  of  short-hand 
which  still  bears  his  name.  His  pastoral  of  “Colin  and 
Phebe,”  published  in  the  “Spectator,”  No.  603,  was 
generally  admired.  Died  in  1763. 

By'ron,  (Anna  Isabella  Millbanke,)  Lady,  an 
English  heiress,  born  in  1792  or  1793,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Millbanke,  afterwards  NoeL  She 
was  married  in  January,  1815,  to  Lord  Bvron  the  poeL 
They  separated  the  following  year.  After  their  sepa- 
ration she  inherited  the  title  of  Baroness  of  Wentworth. 
She  was  a woman  of  superior  talents.  Died  in  i860. 

Byron,  (George  Anson,)  Captain,  an  English  naval 
officer,  born  in  1758,  was  a son  of  Admiral  Bvron,  noticed 
below.  He  rendered  important  sendee  in  the  great  naval 
victory  gained  by  Lord  Rodney  over  the  French  in  April, 
1782.  Died  in  1793. 

Byron,  (George  Gordon  Noel,)  an  English  poet  of 
rare  genius,  born  in  London,  January  22,  1788.  He  be- 
longed to  an  old  family  (the  name  appears  to  have  been 
originally  spelled  Burun  or  Bunin,  afterwards  Biron, 
and  last  of  all  Byron)  which  traced  its  origin  back  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  His  grandfather,  John  Byron,  was  an 
English  admiral.  His  father,  Captain  Byron,  married 
Catherine  Gordon,  a Scottish  heiress,  with  whom  he  lived 
unhappily,  and  whose  wealth  he  squandered  in  a life  of 
vice  and  dissipation.  In  1790  the  mother  of  the  poet, 
having  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  retired  to  Scotland 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen.  Here  her  son 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a day- 
school.  Not  long  after  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school 
of  Aberdeen.  When  he  was  between  six  and  seven  years 
old  his  mother  took  him  with  her  on  a visit  to  the 
Highlands,  the  scenery  of  which  is  said  to  have  made, 
even  at  that  early  age,  a deep  and  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate  and  title  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
his  grand-uncle,  who  had  resided  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  died  there  in  May,  1798. 
Soon  after,  his  mother  took  him  to  London  and  consulted 
some  able  surgeons  respecting  a congenital  deformity  and 
lameness  of  one  of  his  feet ; but  the  defect  proved  to  be 
incurable,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  poet’s  life  a 
source  of  bitter  mortification  to  him.  He  was  next  placed 
at  the  school  of  Dr.  Glennie,  at  Dulwich.  During  his 
school-days,  Byron  exhibited  many  indications  both  of 
the  virtues  and  weaknesses  which  marked  his  character 
in  after-life.  On  the  one  hand,  his  sympathetic  nature, 
his  generosity  and  courage,  won  for  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  companions  ; while,  on  the  other,  his  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  wilful,  and  passionate  temper  involved 
him  in  continual  disputes  and  quarrels.  It  is  related 
that  while  at  Harrow  he  saw  one  day  a large  tyrannical 
boy  punishing  little  Peel  (the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Robert  Peel)  because  he  refused  to  be  his  “ fag.” 
Byron  was  not  large  enough  to  resist  the  tyrant  with 
any  hope  of  success,  but,  in  a voice  trembling  between 
terror  and  indignation,  he  demanded  that  he  might  bear 
half  of  the  punishment.  On  another  occasion,  having 
seen  a small  and  sickly  boy  bullied  by  one  much  older 
and  stronger  than  himself,  he  interfered  with  success. 
Soon  after  he  said  to  his  protege,  “ If  any  one  bullies 
you,  tell  me,  and  I will  thrash  him  if  I can.”  He  kept 
his  word  ; and  they  were  afterwards  inseparable  friends. 
Byron  had  been  with  Dr.  Glennie  rather  less  than  two 
years,  when  he  left  for  Harrow.  While  here  he  formed  a 
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romantic  and  passionate  attachment  for  Miss  Chaworth, 
the  heiress  of  Annesley,  an  estate  adjacent  to  Newstead 
Abbey.  Miss  Chaworth’s  father  had  been  killed  in  a duel 
(or,  as  some  say,  in  a drunken  fight)  by  Lord  Byron,  the' 
poet’s  great-uncle.  This  very  circumstance  may  not 
improbably  have  tended  to  inflame  young  Byron’s  ima- 
gination. Alluding  to  his  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  he 
says,  “Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood 
had  been  shed  by  our  fathers.”  He  appears  to  have 
always  regarded  this  as  the  deepest  and  truest  passion  of 
his  life,  and  to  have  fully  persuaded  himself  that  if  he  had 
married  Miss  Chaworth  he  would  have  been  a better 
as  well  as  a happier  man.  But  she  did  not  return  his 
affection,  and  not  long  after  she  was  married  to  a gentle- 
man named  Musters.  This  union  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  been  a happy  one.  In  1805  Byron  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  left  two  years  after  with- 
out a degree.  During  his  stay  at  the  University  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  poems  entitled  “ Hours  of  Idleness,” 
(1807,)  which  was  very  severely  criticised  in  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review.”  The  poet  wrote,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
his  “ English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  a caustic 
and  scathing  satire,  which  at  the  time  caused  a great 
sensation,  and  convinced  the  critics  that  Byron’s  genius 
was  not  to  be  terror-stricken  or  reduced  to  silence  by 
“paper  bullets  of  the  brain.”  Little,  however,  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  justice  or  discrimination  shown  in 
this  satiric  poem.  The  author  reminds  one  of  Moliere’s 
blind  man  with  a club,  who  lays  about  him  so  valiantly, 
striking  down,  it  may  be,  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  sat- 
irist is,  in  fact,  scarcely  less  severe  against  Scott,  who 
had  never  injured  him,  than  against  Jeffrey,  the  object 
of  his  burning  and  bitter  resentment.  Byron  himself 
afterwards  sincerely  regretted  the  publication  of  this 
poem,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  its  circulation. 

In  1809,  accompanied  by  his  friend  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  (with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Cam- 
bridge,) Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe, 
visiting  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  He  was 
absent  from  England  nearly  two  years.  On  his  return 
he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  “ Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,”  the  success  of  which  was  so  sudden  and 
extraordinary  that,  as  he  tells  us,  “ he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing and  found  himself  famous.”  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  “Childe  Harold”  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords ; and  he  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  at 
one  time  of  devoting  himself  to  politics.  He  addressed 
the  House  three  times.  His  most  important  speech  was 
on  the  Catholic  claims  : it  is  said  to  have  been  listened 
to  with  much  attention.  But  he  seems  to  have  soon  lost 
his  interest  in  politics,  and  to  have  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  making  a figure  in  public  life.  In  1813  he  published 
“The  Giaour,”  (i.e.  “Infidel,”)  an  Oriental  tale  inverse, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year  appeared  “The  Bride  of  Abydos,”  another 
poem  of  the  same  general  character,  which  added  to  his 
already  brilliant  reputation.  In  January,  1814,  was  pub- 
lished “The  Corsair,”  of  which,  it  is  said,  at  least  14,000 
copies  were  sold  in  a single  day.  His  other  most  im- 
portant poems  of  this  period  were  “ Lara,”  “ The  Siege  of 
Corinth,”  “ Parisina,”  and  “The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.” 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Miss  Anna 
Isabella  Millbanke,  only  daughter  of  the  baronet  Sir  Ralph 
Millbanke,  afterwards  Noel.  She  was  esteemed  a great 
heiress.  Byron  says,  however,  “All  I have  ever  received, 
or  am  likely  to  receive,  (and  that  has  been  twice  paid 
back,  too,)  was  £ 10,000.”  The  match  was  a very  un- 
happy one ; the  incompatibility  of  their  tempers,  and, 
still  more,  Lord  Byron’s  irregular,  not  to  say  licentious, 
habits,  rendered  domestic  harmony  and  peace  impos- 
sible. Lady  Byron  bore  him,  December  10,  1815,  a 
daughter,  Ada,  who  became  afterwards  the  Countess  of 
Lovelace.  Soon  after  she  left  him  and  went  to  her 
father’s,  taking  with  her  the  child;  and  he  never  saw 
either  of  them  again.  In  the  spring  of  1816  he  left  Eng- 
land, with  the  determination  of  never  more  returning  to 
his  native  land.  Having  passed  through  Belgium  and 
visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  proceeded  to  Switzer- 
land, and  resided  for  some  time  near  Geneva.  While 
here  he  wrote  the  third  canto  of  “Childe  Harold.”  He 


afterwards  went  to  Italy  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Venice. 
He  next  visited  Ravenna : during  his  sojourn  in  this  city 
he  formed  a liaison  with  the  beautiful  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  whose  sprightly  and  imaginative  character  power- 
fully attracted  him.  During  his  stay  at  Pisa,  in  1822, 
the  tragic  death  of  his  friend  Shelley,  who  was  drowned 
in  a squall  near  Leghorn,  affected  him  deeply.  In  the 
early  part  of  1822  he  was  associated  with  Shelley  and 
Leigh  Hunt  in  conducting  a periodical  called  “The 
Liberal but,  soon  after  Shelley’s  death,  Byron  and 
Hunt  quarrelled,  and  the  journal  was  discontinued.  (See 
Hunt,  Leigh.)  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Genoa.  Soon  afterwards  his  sympathies  for  Grecian 
liberty  became  strongly  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  cause.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Italy,  Byron  had  written  several  of  his  most  remark- 
able productions,  including  the  fourth  canto  of  “ Childe 
Harold,”  “Mazeppa,”  “Manfred,”  “Cain,  a Mystery,” 
“Marino  Faliero,”  “The  Two  Foscari,”  “Sardanapa- 
lus,”  “Werner,”  and  “Don  Juan.”  Having  fully  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  he  left  Italy  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  and  proceeded  first  to  Cephalonia, 
where  he  remained  some  months.  He  arrived  at  Mis- 
solonghi  in  January,  1824.  He  applied  himself  to  busi- 
ness with  great  energy,  manifesting  a good  sense  and 
practical  judgment  which  many  were  not  prepared  to 
expect  from  one  who  had  till  then  been  looked  upon 
merely  as  a poet  and  a man  of  pleasure.  The  exposure 
which  he  incurred  while  making  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Lepanto,  then  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  About 
the  middle  of  February  he  had  a severe  convulsive  fit. 
During  the  extreme  prostration  that  followed  this  attack, 
a crowd  of  Suliotes,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  fight  under 
him,  rose  in  mutiny,  and,  bursting  into  his  apartment, 
brandished  their  arms  and  furiously  demanded  their  pay. 
Byron  retained  his  perfect  self-possession,  and,  by  his 
calm  and  determined  courage,  awed  them  into  submis- 
sion. Count  Gamba,  (brother  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,) 
who  was  almost  constantly  with  Lord  Byron  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  says  of  him,  “ It  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and  magnanimity  which  he 
displayed  upon  every  trying  occasion.  Upon  trifling 
occasions  he  was  certainly  irritable ; but  the  aspect  of 
danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant.  ...  A more  undaunted 
man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed.”  Having  caught 
a severe  cold  on  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  violent  rheumatic  pains.  At  last  inflammation 
seized  upon  his  brain  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1824. 

As  a man,  Byron  certainly  had  great  faults ; but  in 
palliation  of  these  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
not  only  born  with  violent  passions,  but  that  almost  every 
influence  of  his  early  life  was  adverse  to  the  acquisition 
of  habits  of  self-denial  and  self-control.  By  his  mother 
he  was  treated  at  one  time  with  the  most  foolish  indul- 
gence ; at  another,  exasperated  with  causeless  re- 
proaches. The  fame  which  he  so  easily  and  suddenly 
acquired,  joined  to  his  distinguished  rank,  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  the  miseducation  which  was  begun 
in  the  nursery.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages 
of  education  and  hereditary  temperament,  he  exhibited 
many  truly  noble  traits  of  character,  among  which  were 
a princely  generosity,  and  a ready  and  true  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  even  in  the  humblest  condition.  We 
are  told,  in  Moore’s  “Life,”  that  the  “inmates”  (domes- 
tics) “ of  his  family  were  extremely  attached  to  him,  and 
would  have  endured  anything  on  his  account,”  and  that 
“ he  was  most  unostentatious  in  his  charities.” 

With  all  his  professions  of  liberality  in  politics,  Byron 
always  remained  an  aristocrat  at  heart ; and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  more  proud  of  his  Norman  descent  than 
he  was  of  the  rare  endowments  of  his  mind. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Byron’s 
poetry,  two  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  first 
is  his  power  of  expressing  intense  emotion,  especially 
when  it  is  associated  with  the  darker  passions  of  the 
soul.  “ Never  had  any  writer,”  says  Macaulay,  “ so  vast 
a command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  mis- 
anthropy, and  despair.  . . . From  maniac  laughter  to 
piercing  lamentation,  there  is  not  a single  note  of  human 
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anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.”  The  other  is  his 
exquisite  taste  and  marvellous  felicity  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Take  for  example  that  passage  in  the  “Giaour” 
beginning  with  the  lines 

“He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,”  etc.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  perception  and  taste 
with  which  the  words  are  chosen.  Of  course  such  exqui- 
site propriety  in  the  choice  of  words  implies  an  equally 
exquisite  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  thought  and 


sentiment. 

See  Moore,  “ Life  of  Byron,”  2 vols.  8vo ; Galt,  “ Life  of  Byron ; 
“Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  by  E.  J. 
Trelawney,  1858;  the  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  Byron  in 
Allibone’s  “Dictionary  of  Authors,”  containing  some  interesting 
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recollections  of  the  poet  not  before  published,  besides  a very  complete 
list  of  bibliographic  references ; the  notice  in  the  “ Biography  Uni- 
verselle,”  by  M.  Villemain,  the  celebrated  critic;  Jeffrey,  Mis- 
cellanies ; ” Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ Miscellaneous  Prose  Works.^ 


Byron,  (Henry  James,)  an  English  dramatist  and 
actor,  born  in  Manchester.  Perhaps  his  best  known 
play  is  “Our  Boys,”  which  was  performed  more  than  a 
thousand  times  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  Died  1884. 


Byron,  (John,)  an  English  naval  commander,  born  in 
1 723,  was  a son  of  William,  Lord  Byron.  He  was  to  have  ac- 
companied Lord  Anson  as  midshipman  on  the  Wagerin  his 
voyage  round  the  world.  The  Wager  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  1 741.  He  returned  to  England 


in  1745.  The  narrative  which  Byron  published  of  this 
shipwreck  on  his  return  to  England  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He  com- 
manded the  Dolphin  and  Tamar  in  a voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  South  Sea  in  1764-66.  In  1778  he  obtained  com- 
mand of  a fleet  destined  to  operate  against  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
D’Estaing  off  Grenada  in  July,  1779,  and  was  promoted 
about  that  date  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  was 
grandfather  of  the  great  poet  Lord  Byron.  Died  in  1786. 

See  Chaknock’s  “Biographia  Navalis.” 

Bystrom,  bii'stKom,  (Johan  Nii.s,)  a Swedish  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Philipsstadt  in  1783.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and,  after  his  return,  produced  a colossal  statue  of  the 
crown  prince.  Among  his  other  works  are  statues  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  of  Linnaeus.  Died  in  1848. 

Byttiner,  bit'ner,  orBiittner,  bftt'ner,  (Vici  okinus,) 
a physician  and  philologist,  born  in  Poland,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  He  published  “ Lyra 
Prophetica  Davidis  Regis,”  (1645.)  Died  about  1670. 

Bzovius,  the  Latin  of  Bzowski,  which  see. 

Bzowski,  bzhov'skee,  [Lat.  Bzo'vius,]  (Abraham,) 
a Polish  theologian,  born  in  1567.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  of  theology  at 
Bologna.  He  wrote  “ Lives  of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory 
XV.,”  “Continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1637. 


c. 


Caab  or  Cab.  See  Kaab. 

Ca-ba'des  or  Ca-va'des,  [in  Persian,  Kobad  or  Co- 
bad,' ko-bid',]  a Persian  king,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Chosroes,  ascended  the  throne  about  486  a.d.  He 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Romans  between  502 
and  505,  and  died  in  531. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Cabakjee  Ogloo  or  Cabakdji  Oglou,  kd-bik'jee 
og-loo',  an  officer  of  janissaries,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt  which  dethroned  Selim  III.,  was  assassin- 
ated in  1808. 

Caballero,  kA-BAl-ya'ro,  (Fernan,)  the  pseudonym 
of  a Spanish  novelist,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cecilia 
Bohl  de  Faber,  (bol  deh  fi'ber.)  She  was  born  at 
Morgue,  in  Switzerland,  in  1 797,  has  been  married  several 
times,  and  has  resided  in  Spain.  She  has  published  “La 
Gaviota,”  and  other  novels,  which  present  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  Andalusian  life  and  are  highly  seasoned  with  the 
“Andalusian  wit,”  (“  sal  Andaluz.”)  “ No  living  writer,” 
says  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1861,  “has  shed 
so  bright  a lustre  on  Spanish  literature.” 

Caballero,  (Firmin,)  a Spanish  journalist  and  states- 
man, born  at  Barajas  de  Melo  in  1800.  He  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  his  witty  criticisms  on  Minano’s 
“ Geographical  Dictionary.”  In  1833  ^1C  began  to  edit 
the  “Boletin  del  Comercio,”  and  in  1834  established 
another  able  journal,  the  “ Eco  del  Comercio.”  About 
1835  he  was  elected  a deputy  to  the  Cortes,  and  afterwards 
became  a cabinet  minister.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “ Geographical  and  Administrative  Manual  of 
Spain,”  (1844) 

Caballero,  de,  d&  kJ-Btll-ya'ro,  written  also  Caval- 
lero,  (Don  Jos£  Antonio,)  a Spanish  marquis,  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  born  at  Saragossa  about  1760.  He  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  while  King  of  Spain, 
and  on  his  deposition  in  1814  became  an  exile  in  France. 
Died  in  1821. 

Caballo,  k3.-b3.Klo,  [Lat.  Cabai/lus,]  (Francesco,) 
an  Italian  medical  writer,  born  in  Venetia,  lived  at  Padua. 
Died  in  1540. 

Cabanel,  kf'bt'n&l',  (Alexandre,)  a French  histori- 
cal painter,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1823.  He  obtained  a 
first  medal  in  1855. 

Cabanis,  kSTS'nAss',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
advocate,  born  at  Issoudun  in  1723.  He  introduced 


* See  remarks  on  this  passage  in  a critique  in  the  " Edinburgh  Re- 
view” for  July,  1813. 


improvements  in  cultivation  and  rural  economy,  and 
wrote  a valuable  “Essay  on  Grafting,”  (1764.)  Died 
in  1786. 

Cabanis,  (Pierre  Jean  George,)  an  eminent  French 
philosopher,  author,  and  physician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Conac,  near  Saintes,  in  1757.  He  studied 
medicine  under  Dubreuil,  and  settled  at  Autetril,  near 
Paris.  By  a version  of  some  parts  of  the  “ Iliad,”  he 
gained  access  to  the  highest  society  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  intimate  with  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Condorcet, 
Franklin,  etc.  He  became  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted  with  his  pen,  and 
whom  he  attended  in  his  last  hours.  He  wrote  an  “Ac- 
count of  the  Illness  and  Death  of  Mirabeau,”  (1791.)  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  in 
the  next  year  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  Paris.  He 
married  Charlotte,  sister  of  General  Grouchy.  In  1S02 
he  produced  his  most  important  work,  “ Relation  between 
the  Physical  System  and  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Man,” 
(“  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  l’Homme,”) 
which  obtained  celebrity,  and  will  doubtless  hold  its 
place  among  the  noble  essays  of  abstruse  philosophy.  In 
early  life,  and  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Cabanis  held  the  atheistical  views  so  prevalent 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  maintained, 
among  other  doctrines,  that  the  brain  “ secretes  thought,” 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  He  afterwards  modified  his 
views  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  the  “primal  causes” 
(“les  causes  premieres”)  of  the  universe  the  existence 
of  both  intelligence  and  will,  and  that  the  same  power  or 
powers  (i.e.  “ les  causes  premieres”)  command  us  to 
practise  virtue.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Mignkt,  “ filoee  de  Cabanis  also  the  article  “Cabanis”  in 
die  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generaie.  ” 

Cabanis-Jonval,  ki'bi'ntss'  zhAs'vtl',  (Pierre,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Alais  about  1 725  ; died  in  1 780. 

Cabarrus,  kS'bt'riis',  (Francois,)  a French  mer- 
chant, born  at  Bayonne  in  1752,  settled  in  Spain  at  an 
early  age.  By  his  talents  and  services  as  financier  he 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  government  about  1780, 
and  a few  years  later  he  was  councillor  of  finances.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  he  was  made  a count,  and  was 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  in  1797.  In  1808  he  became  minister  of  finances 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Died  in  1810.  His  daughter 
Thdrtsc,  a famous  belle,  became  Marquise  de  Fontcnav, 
then  Madame  Tallicn,  and  lastly  Princessc  de  Chimay. 

Cabarrus,  (Teresa.)  See  Chimay,  Princess  of. 
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Ca-baa'I-las,  (Ni'lus,)  [NtZ/lof  Kafjaoi'/ae,]  a Greek 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  an  able  treatise 
against  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
Died  about  1350. 

Nicholas  Cabasilas,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  archbishop  in  1350,  was  also  a zealous 
adversary  of  the  Latin  Church  or  hierarchy,  and  author 
of  several  works  on  theology. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grceca.” 

Cabassole,  du,  dii  ki'bt'sol',  (Philippe,)  born  at 
Cavaillon,  in  Provence,  became  bishop  of  his  native 
town  in  1334,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Urban  V.  in 
1368.  He  is  best  known  as  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing. Died  in  1371. 

See  Mor£ri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Cabassut,  ki'bi'sii',  (Jean,)  a French  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  born  at  Aix  in  1604  or  1605,  was  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  canon  law.  He  wrote  “ Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Canon  Law,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1685. 

Cabat,  ki'bt',  (Louis  Nicolas,)  a skilful  French 
landscape-painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  produced 
in  1840  an  admired  historical  landscape,  called  “The  Sa- 
maritan,” (“Le  Samaritain,”)  and  a view  of  Lake  Nemi 
near  Rome.  He  was  before  that  date  termed  a rialiste ; 
but  his  later  works  indicate  a change  in  his  manner. 

Cabel  or  Kabel,  van  der,  vin  der  kii'bel,  (Adrian,) 
an  able  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes,  seaports,  figures, 
etc.,  born  at  Ryswick  in  1631 ; died  in  1695. 

Cabestan,  IdPbfis'tdN',  or  Cabestaing,  de,  deh  ki'- 
b£s't3.N',  (Guillaume,)  a Provencal  troubadour,  who 
lived  about  1200. 

Cabet,  ki'bM,  (Etienne,)  a French  socialist,  and  the 
leader  of  the  “ Icariens,”  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1788.  He 
became  an  advocate,  and  lived  in  Paris.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  procureur -general  for  Corsica,  but  he  was 
recalled  in  1831.  He  became  a radical  democrat,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1842  he 
published  his  peculiar  socialist  or  communist  notions 
in  his  romance  entitled  “Travels  in  Icaria,”  (“Voyage 
en  Icarie.”)  Having  made  many  proselytes  to  his  uto- 
pian scheme  among  the  labourers  of  Paris,  he  planted  a 
colony  in  Texas  in  1848.  After  suffering  great  privations 
in  Texas,  Cabet  and  his  Icariens  removed  in  1850  to 
the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  the  Mormons  had  recently 
deserted.  They  held  their  property  in  common,  and 
were  subject  to  the  sole  authority  of  Cabet.  Died  at 
Saint  Louis  in  1856. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1848. 

Cabeza  (or  Cabeqa)  de  Vaca.  See  Nunez, 
(Alvarez.) 

Ca-bl'ri,  written  also  Cabeiri,  [Gr.  KuSeipot;  Fr.  Ca- 
bires,  kt'b^R',]  ancient  divinities  worshipped  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  at  Samothrace  and  Lemnos. 
The  fable  of  the  Cabiri  is  very  obscure.  Their  myste- 
ries were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  They  were 
believed,  among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals. 
Some  writers  trace  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
Phoenicians. 

See  Creuzer,  “ Sytnbolik,”  voL  ii. 

Caboche,  ki'bosh',  (Simonet,)  a butcher  of  Paris, 
who  became  notorious  about  1412  as  the  chief  of  a fero- 
cious band  called  Cabochietis.  They  were  partisans  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  civil  war  between  these  and  the 
Armagnacs,  and  committed  many  outrages  in  Paris. 

See  Michelet,  “Histoire.” 

Caboos,  Cabus,  or  Cabous,  kj-boos',  surnamed 
the  Sun  in  its  Splendour,  a prince,  poet,  and  astron- 
omer, began  to  reign  in  Jorjan  in  976  a.d.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  for  virtue,  and  was  a patron  of  Avicenna. 
He  was  deposed  in  1012,  and  died  soon  after. 

Cab'ot,  (George,)  an  American  Senator,  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1751,  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  political  economy  and  commercial  affairs. 
He  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  sound  judgment.  In  1814  he  was 
president  of  the  .Hartford  Convention.  Died  in  1823. 

Cab'pt  or  Gabotto,  gi-bot'to,  (Giovanni,)  a Vene- 
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tian  pilot  and  navigator,  who  lived  some  time  in  England 
and  distinguished  himself  in  maritime  discovery.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  granted  a patent  to  him  and  his  sons  for  the 
discovery  of  unknown  regions.  (See  Cabot,  Sebastian.) 

See  Hakluyt,  “Principal  Navigations  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation.” 

Cab'ot,  (Sebastian,)  [It.  Sebastiano  Gabotto,  s&- 
bjs-te-i'no  gi-bot'to,]  a son  of  the  preceding,  and  a nav- 
igator of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Bristol,  England, 
about  1477.  He  made  several  voyages  with  his  father,  of 
which  we  have  no  authentic  account.  In  1497  they  dis- 
covered a part  of  North  America,  which  some  suppose 
was  Labrador,  and  others  Newfoundland.  A few  years 
later  he  sailed  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Florida.  From 
1512  until  1517  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  made  him  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  In  1526  he  commanded  a Spanish  expedition 
which  explored  the  river  La  Plata.  About  1548  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Edward 
VI.,  who  granted  him  a pension  and  consulted  him  in 
maritime  affairs.  He  became  governor  of  a new  com- 
pany formed  to  trade  with  Russia.  He  was  living  in  1557, 
and  probably  died  soon  after  that  date. 

See  “Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,”  by  Richard  Biddle,  Lon- 
don, 1831 ; Anderson,  “ History  of  Commerce  “ Life  of  S.  Cabot,” 
in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography,”  vol.  ix.,  First  Series. 

Cabot,  ki'bo',  (Vincent,)  an  eminent  French  jurist, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  1550.  He  professed  law  four- 
teen years  at  Orleans  and  twenty-two  years  at  Toulouse. 
He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Benefices,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1621. 

Cabral,  kd-bR^l',  (Pedro  Alvarez,)  an  eminent 
Portuguese  navigator,  was  chosen  by  Emmanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  to  command  the  fleet  which  that  prince 
sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  1500.  He  sailed  or  was 
driven  so  far  westward  that,  by  a fortunate  accident, 
he  discovered  Brazil  in  the  same  year.  Pursuing  his 
voyage,  he  reached  Calicut,  made  conquests,  and  estab- 
lished the  first  Portuguese  factories  in  India.  He  then 
sailed  homeward,  and  arrived  in  June,  1501. 

See  Ramusio,  “Voyages;”  Lafiteau,  “ Conquetes  des  Portu- 
gais;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene  rale.” 

Cabral  de  Vasconcellos,  kl-bRjl'  di  vJs-kon-sel'- 
los,  (Paulino,)  a Portuguese  poet,  who  lived  about  1780. 

See  Longfellow’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cabrera,  ki-BRa'ril,  (Luis,)  a Spanish  historian,  pub- 
lished a “ History  of  Philip  II.,”  (1619.)  Died  about  1655. 

Cabrera,  (Don  Ramon,)  a Spanish  general,  noted  for 
his  cruelty  and  audacity,  was  born  at  Tortosa  about  1810. 
In  the  civil  war  between  the  Christinos  and  Carlists  he 
joined  the  latter,  and  waged  a successful  guerilla  warfare 
among  the  mountains  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  He  ob- 
tained command  of  a large  force,  took  Valencia  in  1837, 
surprised  Morelia  in  1838,  and  was  created  Count  of 
Morelia  by  Don  Carlos.  The  victories  of  Espartero 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  France  in  1840.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  instigated  another  rebellion,  but 
was  defeated  and  wounded  at  Pasteral  in  1849,  after 
which  he  lived  in  exile.  Died  in  England  in  1877. 

See  Lavall^e,  “ Histoire  de  l’Espagne B.  de  Cordova,  “ Vida 
de  R.  Cabrera,”  Madrid,  1844;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  Sep- 
tember,  1846. 

Cabrera,  de,  di  k&-BRa'rl,  (Juan  Tomas  Henri- 
quez,)  Duke  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  (mi-dee'ni  dSl 
ree'o  sa'ko,)  a Spanish  statesman,  and  admiral  of  Cas- 
tile, was  related  to  the  royal  family.  He  was  prime 
minister  under  Charles  II.  in  1693.  In  consequence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Austrian  interests,  he  was  exiled 
by  Porto  Carrero.  Died  in  1 705. 

See  De  la  Torre,  “ Mdmoires  et  Negotiations  secretes.” 

Cabrillo,  ki-bRil'lo,  (Juan  Rodriguez,)  a Portuguese 
navigator  in  the  Spanish  service.  Died  in  1543. 

Cabrol,  kt'bRol',  (Barth£lemi,)  a French  anatomist, 
born  at  Gaillac  about  1535,  became  professor  at  Mont- 
pellier in  1590. 

Caccia,  kat'chU,  (Guglielmo,)  a distinguished  painter, 
born  in  Piedmont  about  1568,  was  usually  called  il  Mon- 
calvo,  because  he  worked  at  a place  of  that  name.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  fresco-painters  of  his  time, 
and  also  executed  admired  pictures  in  oil,  among  which 
is  a “ Deposition  from  the  Cross.”  Died  in  1625. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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Caccianiga,  kilt-cM-nee'gi,  (Francesco,)  an  able 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Milan  in  1700,  worked  in 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1781. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Cacoiatore,  kUt-chJ-to'ri,  (Niccol6,)  a Sicilian  as- 
tronomer, born  in  1780,  became  director  of  the  Observa- 
. tory  of  Palermo  in  1817.  He  published  several  works 
on  astronomy,  (1807-28.) 

‘ Caccini,  k&t-chee'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  composer 
and  musician,  born  at  Rome  about  1560;  died  in  1635. 

Cachet,  kit'shi',  (Christophe,)  a Swiss  medical 
i writer,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1572  ; died  in  1624. 

Ca'cus,  a fabulous  Italian  robber  and  giant,  called  a 
son  of  Vulcan.  He  lived  in  a cave.  Having  stolen 
some  cattle  of  Hercules,  he  dragged  them  by  their  tails 
into  his  cave,  so  that  they  could  not  be  discovered  by 
their  tracks ; but  Hercules  heard  them  bellow,  and  re- 
covered them,  killing  Cacus.  (See  “TEneid,”  book  viii.) 

Cadahalso.  See  Cadalso. 

Ca-da-lous',  (?)  Bishop  of  Parma,  elected  pope  in  1061, 
was  styled  Honorius  II.  He  was  deposed  in  1064. 

Cadalso,  de,  di  ka-nil'so,  written  also  Cadahalso, 
(Jos£,)  a successful  Spanish  poet  and  satirist,  born  at 
Cadiz  about  1740.  He  wrote  “Don  Julian,”  a tragedy 
of  some  merit,  “Fashionable  Learning,”  a prose  satire, 
and  anacreontic  verses  which  were  admired.  He  was 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  February,  1782.  His  “ Moorish  Letters,” 
a witty  and  satirical  work,  has  been  often  reprinted. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Cada  Mosto,  da,  di  ki'di  mos'to,  (Luigi,)  a navi- 
gator, born  at  Venice  about  1432.  In  the  service  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  he  explored  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  in  1455 
and  1456.  His  account  of  the  voyage  is  said  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  very  well  written.  Died  about  1480. 

See  Ramusio,  “Priraa  Navigazione  di  Cada  Mosto;”  Zurla, 
“Dei  Viaggi  e delle  Scoperte  di  Cada  Mosto,”  Venice,  1815. 

Cadaval,  de,  di  ki-di-vil',  (Nunho  Caetano  Al- 
vares  Pereira  de  Mello,)  Duke,  a Portuguese  states- 
man, born  in  1798.  He  became  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers  in  1828.  Died  in  1838  at  Paris. 

Cade,  (John,)  an  Irishman  and  noted  rebel  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  figures  in  Shakspeare’s  play  as  Jack 
Cade.  In  1450,  assuming  the  name  of  Mortimer,  he  led 
a large  body  of  Kentish  insurgents  towards  London, 
and  defeated  an  army  which  the  king  sent  against  him. 
The  gates  of  the  capital  having  been  opened  to  him  by 
the  citizens  or  the  magistrates,  he  entered  the  city  and 
put  to  death  Lord  Say,  whose  political  course  was 
obnoxious.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  the  mob  was 
dispersed  by  a promise  of  pardon,  and  Cade  fled  to 
Lewes,  where  he  was  killed. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England.” 

Cadenet,  kid'ni',  (Elias,)  a troubadour,  born  in 
Provence  about  1156;  died  about  1280. 

Cader-Billah.  See  Al-KAder-Billah. 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  kf'dV  deh  gi'se'kooR', 
(Charles  Louis,)  born  in  Paris  in  1769,  was  a pharma- 
cist, lawyer,  and  author,  remarkable  for  his  versatile  tal- 
ents and  activity.  He  pleaded  some  causes  with  success, 
espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  1806 
formed  the  plan  of  a new  board  of  health,  of  which  for 
many  years  he  was  secretary.  In  the  campaign  of  1809 
he  accompanied  Napoleon,  who  had  appointed  him  his 
first  apothecary.  He  published  many  valuable  and  suc- 
cessful works,  among  which  are  “Memoir  of  Mirabeau,” 
“The  Supper  of  Moliere,”  a comedy,  (1798,)  “Domestic 
Chemistry,”  (1801,)  “ History  of  Templars,  Free-Masons, 
and  other  Secret  Societies,”  “Dictionary  of  Chemistry,” 
(i8o3>)  “Travels  in  Austria,  etc.,”  (1818.)  He  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  academies.  Died  in  1821. 

See  Ql.'iiiiARU,  “ La  France  Litteraire. ” 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  (Louis  Claude,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris 
in  1731.  He  was  for  some  years  apothecary-in-chief  of 
the  army.  About  1765  he  was  received  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  which  he  contributed  many  treatises 
on  chemistry.  His  collection  of  drugs  was  regarded  as 


the  finest  in  France.  He  was  appointed  a commissioner 
of  the  chemical  department  at  the  royal  manufactory  of 
Sevres.  Died  in  1799. 

Sec  IJouli.av,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  L.  C.  Cadet,”  1805;  F-i  -keE 
Sai.vkktk,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  L.  C.  Cadet,”  182a. 

Cadet  de  Metz,  ki'di'  d^h  mis,  (Jean  Marche)  a 
French  mineralogist,  born  at  Metz  in  1751  ; died  in  1835. 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  ki'di' d$h  vo,  (Antoine,)  a French 
writer  and  apothecary,  brother  of  Louis  C.  Cadet  de 
Gassicourt,  born  in  Paris  in  1743.  In  conjunction  with 
M.  Suard,  he  established,  in  1777, the  “Journal  de  Paris.” 
He  was  noted  for  practical  l>encvo!ence,  and  wrote  many 
useful  treatises  on  domestic  and  rural  economy,  among 
which  was  an  “ Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,”  and 
one  “On  the  Means  of  Preventing  Famine.”  Died  in 
1828. 

See  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Cadijah.  See  Khadijah. 

Cad'mus,  [Gr.  Kdtfytof,]  a hero  or  demi-god  of  Greek 
mythology,  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Sidon. 
Having  been  sent  by  his  father  in  search  of  his  sister 
Europa,  with  the  charge  not  to  return  unless  he  found 
her,  he  settled  in  Bceotiaand  founded  the  city  of  Thebes. 
He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  sixteen  simple  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Tradition  adds  that  he  killed  a 
dragon  and  sowed  its  teeth,  from  which  armed  men 
sprang  up.  (See  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses,”  books  iiL 
and  iv.) 

Cadmus,  a native  of  Miletus,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Greek  prose  writer,  flourished  about  550  or  600  B.c. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  Ionia,”  which  is  not  extant. 

Ca-do'gan,  (Henry,)  the  son  of  Charles  Sloane,  Earl 
Cadogan,  was  born  in  1780.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1797,  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1805,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  in  1813.  Wellington  in  his  dispatch 
paid  a high  tribute  to  his  merit,  and  the  Commons  voted 
a monument  to  his  memory. 

Cadogan,  (William,)  Earl  and  Baron  Cadogan,  an 
able  English  general,  was  a devoted  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  under  whom  he  served  at  Blenheim 
(1704)  and  Ramillies.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  rendered  important  services  at  Oude- 
narde  in  1708  and  Malplaquet  in  1709.  He  resigned 
his  commission  when  Marlborough  was  deprived  of  the 
command  about  1712.  Between  1715  and  1718  he  was 
several  times  sent  as  minister  to  Holland.  He  was  cre- 
ated a baron  in  1716,  and  Earl  Cadogan  about  1718.  In 
1 722  he  succeeded  Marlborough  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army.  He  died  without  issue  in  1726, 
leaving  the  title  of  baron  to  his  brother,  General  Charles 
Cadogan,  whose  son,  Charles  Sloane,  was  afterwards 
made  earl. 

Cadogan,  (William,)  M.D.,  bom  in  London  in  1711, 
was  a graduate  of  Oxford.  He  published  “ An  Essay  on 
Children,”  often  reprinted,  and  a “Treatise  on  Gout.” 
Died  in  1797. 

Cadogan,  (William  Bromley,)  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Cadogan,  (Charles  Sloane  Cadogan,)  was  bom  in 
1751.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  vicar  of  Saint 
Giles,  Reading,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Chelsea.  His 
sermons,  letters,  etc.  were  published.  Died  in  1 797. 

Cadore,  de,  Due  See  Chamfagny. 

Cadoudal,  ki'doo'dil',  (Georges,)  a famous  royalist 
conspirator,  born  in  Brittany  in  1769,  fought  in  the  Ven- 
dean  war  in  1793.  In  1795  and  1796  he  was  one  of  the 
Chouan  chiefs,  and  was  defeated  by  General  Hoche.  He 
instigated  another  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1799.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  refused  the  offers  of  Bonaparte,  who  wished 
to  enlist  him  in  his  sendee,  in  1800.  Having  formed  with 
Pichcgru  a conspiracy  to  assassinate  or  dethrone  Bona- 
parte, he  went  to  Paris  in  1803,  and  remained  concealed 
there  for  several  months.  In  1S04  he  was  arrested,  and 
after  trial  was  executed  with  his  accomplices. 

See  TluionoKK  Muret,  “Vie  de  G.  Cadoudal,”  1 S45 ; Cr6ti- 
nrau-Joi.v,  "Histoire  militaire  de  la  Vendde;”  Scott,  “Life  of 
Napoleon.” 

Ca-do'vI-iiB  or  Mul'l^r,  (Tan,)  a Dutch  theologian 
and  physician,  born  in  1650,  wrote  “Memoriale  Linguae 
Frisicae  Antiqux.”  Died  in  1725. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgcmeine  Encyklopaedie." 
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Cadroy,  ki'dRwil',  (Pierrf.,)  a French  lawyer,  born 
at  Saint-Sever  in  1753,  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
from  1792  to  ’95,  and  a moderate  Girondist.  Me  opposed 
the  execution  of  the  king.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
he  was  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  took  effectual  measures  against 
the  terrorists  in  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  Died  in  1813. 

Cadwalader,  kad-wol'a-der,  (George,)  an  American 
lawyer  and  general,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  served 
as  a brigadier-general  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1847.  In 
June,  1S61,  he  was  second  in  command  under  General 
Patterson  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  a major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  died  in  1879. 

Cadwalader,  written  also  Cadwallader,  (John,) 
an  American  general,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1743.  He 
served  as  brigadier-general  at  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  1777-78.  Died  in  1786. 

Cadwaladyr,  kad-wol'a-der,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons.  Died  at  Rome  in  703  a.d. 

Cadwaladyr,  a Welsh  bard  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Cadwallon,  kad-wol'lon,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father 
of  Cadwaladyr,  was  defeated  in  622  a.d.  by  Edwin,  and 
retired  to  Ireland. 

Ca'dy,(  Daniel,)  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Colum- 
bia county,  New  York,  in  1773.  He  gained  distinction  as 
an  advocate,  became  a member  of  Congress,  and  after- 
wards a judge.  Died  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  in  1859. 

Caecilius  Calactiuus,  se-sil'e-us  ka-lak-tl'nus,  [Kut- 
iciAwf  Ka/Uixm’of,]  a Greek  rhetorician,  born  at  Calacte, 
in  Sicily,  lived  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  were 
approved  by  the  critics  of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
but  are  not  extant. 

See  Plutarch,  “Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.” 

Caecilius  Metellus.  See  Metellus. 

Caecilius  Metellus,  se-sil'e-us  me-tel'lus,  a Roman 
high-priest,  (pontifex  maxim  us,)  was  twice  elected  con- 
sul. He  gained  a victory  over  the  Carthaginians  about 
250  B.C.,  and  was  chosen  dictator  in  224  B.c. 

Caecilius  Statius,  se-sil'e-us  sta'she-us,  a popular 
Latin  comic  poet,  the  friend  of  Ennius,  was  born  at 
Milan,  and  was  a slave  in  his  youth.  He  wrote  forty 
comedies,  of  which  short  fragments  only  are  extant. 
Died  in  168  b.c.  Cicero  censures  his  style  of  Latinity, 
but  admits  that  he  is  perhaps  chief  among  comic  poets. 
Horace  appears  to  have  thought  him  in  some  respects 
superior  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  (Epist.  lib.  ii.  1.) 

See  “Quintilian,”  xl 

Caecina,  se-si'na,  ( Aulus,)  a Roman  orator,  was  exiled 
about  48  b.c.  for  a libellous  work  against  Caesar.  He 
wrote  a book  on  the  “Etrusca  Disciplina,”  which  Pliny 
cites  as  an  authority  for  his  second  book. 

Caecina  Alienus,  se-si'na  a-le-ee'nus,  (Aulus,)  a 
Roman  general,  called  also  A.  Licinius  Caecina.  In 
68  a.d.  he  deserted  Galba  with  a body  of  troops,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Vitellius.  In  the  year  69  he 
marched  with  a large  force  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and 
made  a junction  with  the  army  of  Valens.  Caecina 
and  Valens  gained  a victory  over  the  army  of  Otho  at 
Bedriacum,  which  rendered  Vitellius  master  of  Italy. 
Caecina  soon  deserted  to  Vespasian,  and  a few  years 
later  formed  a plot  against  him,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  order  of  Titus  in  79  a.d. 

See  Josephus,  “De  Bello  Judaico.” 

Caeci'na  Se-ve'rus,  (Aulus,)  a Roman  general,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
was  governor  of  Moesia  in  6 a.d.  As  legate  of  Ger- 
manicus,  he  commanded  an  army  in  Lower  Germany, 
and  defeated  Arminius  (Hermann)  in  15  A.D.  He  lived 
five  years  or  more  after  that  date. 

Caedmon,  kSd'rmjn  or  kad'mpn,  styled  “ the  father 
of  English  song,”  is  first  mentioned  by  Bede,  who  repre- 
sents him  as  a “ cowherd”  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Whitby.  An  ode  composed  by  him  in  praise  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  metrical 
composition  extant.  Another  and  longer  poem,  treating 
on  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  is  attributed  to  him.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  680  a.d. 

See  Thomas  Wright,  “ Biographia  Britannica  Litcraria Long- 
fellow, “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe Karl  W.  Bouterwek, 
“Dissertatio  de  Csedmonc  Pocta,”  1845. 


Caelestius.  See  Celestius. 

Caelius.  See  Ccelius. 

Caelius  (or  Ccelius)  Aurelianus,  see'le-us  au-re-le- 
a'nus,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at 
Sicca,  in  Africa,  was  one  of  the  sect  of  Methodici.  He 
probably  lived  between  100  and  300  a.d.  He  left  two 
valuable  Latin  works  on  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  which 
are  extant,  entitled  “De  Morbis  Chronicis”  and  “De 
Morbis  Acutis.”  Plis  writings  are  said  to  be  more  prac- 
tical than  those  of  any  other  medical  author  of  antiquity. 

See  Carl  J.  Kuehn,  “ Programma  de  Cselio  Aureliano,”  1816. 

Caermartlien,  Marquis  of.  See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Csesalpin  or  Caesalpinus.  See  Cesalpino. 

Caesar,  see'zar,  [Fr.  C£sar,  sYzIr'  ; It.  Cesare, 
cha'sd-ri,j  the  cognomen  of  a patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
Roman  state,  and  claimed  a descent  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  /Eneas.  The  word  is  derived  by  some  scholars  from 
the  Latin  eeesaries,  or  the  Sanscrit  kisa,  which  signify 
“hair.”  No  other  name  has  obtained  such  celebrity  in 
profane  history.  The  first  person  bearing  the  name,  who 
occurs  in  history,  was  Sextus  Julius  Cassar,  praetor  in 
208  b.c.  The  name  was  assumed  by  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, and  by  his  successors  ; and,  although  the  family 
of  Caesar  became  extinct  with  Nero,  the  succeeding  em- 
perors retained  it  as  a title.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  title  of  Augustus  was  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
and  that  of  Caesar  was  given  to  the  heir-presumptive. 

Caesar,  tsa'zir,  (Aquilinus  Julius,)  a German  his- 
torian, born  at  Gratz  in  1720.  He  wrote  a “ History  of 
Styria,”  (7  vols.,  1788.)  Died  in  1792. 

Caesar,  (Caius.)  See  Caius  Caesar. 

Caesar,  (Caius  Julius  Caesar  Strabo  Vopiscus,)  a 
distinguished  Roman  orator  and  poet.  He  commenced 
his  public  career  by  a speech  against  T.  Albucius  in  103 
B.c.  He  surpassed  all  the  OTators  of  his  time  in  wit.  He 
composed  tragedies,  which  were  rather  polished  than 
powerful.  In  88  b.c.  he  was  supported  by  the  aristo- 
cratic party  for  consul ; but  his  election  was  violently 
prevented  by  the  tribunes.  This  contest  was  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  Caesar  was  killed  at  Rome  by  the  partisans 
of  Marius  in  87  b.c. 

See  Appian,  “ Bellum  Civile.” 

Caesar,  (Julius,)  [Fr.  Jules  C£sar,  zhiil  si'zfR';  It. 
Giulio  Cesare,  joo'le-o  cha'sfi-ri. ; Ger.  Julius  Casar, 
(or  Caesar,)  yoo'le-iis  tsa'zflr,]  or,  more  fully,  Ca'ius 
Ju'lius  Cae'sar,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  in  July,  100  b.c.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Julian  tribe  or  family,  (Julia  gens,)  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  since  it  boasted  its  descent 
from  Julus  or  lulus,  the  son  of  /Eneas.  Through  the 
influence  of  Marius,  who  had  married  Caesar’s  aunt  Julia, 
he  was  elected  priest  of  Jupiter  (Flamen  Dialis)  while 
yet  a mere  boy.  In  83  B.c.  he  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cinna.  This  act  gave  great  offence  to 
Sulla,  who  commanded  him  to  divorce  his  wife;  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was  proscribed.  He  escaped 
from  Rome,  and  concealed  himself  for  a time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines.  At  length,  at  the  intercession 
of  some  of  Sulla’s  friends,  he  was  reluctantly  pardoned 
by  the  dictator,  who  remarked,  it  is  said,  that  the  young 
Ctesar  would  some  day  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  adding,  “In  that  boy  there  are  many  Mariuses.” 
Soon  after  Caesar  went  to  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia, 
and  subsequently  served  with  distinction  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Cilicia.  Having  heard,  while  here,  of  the  death 
of  Sulla,  he  returned  at  once  to  Rome.  About  76  b.c., 
while  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
oratory  under  Apollonius  Molo,  (who  was  also  the  in- 
structor of  Cicero,)  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates 
with  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  at  that  time  greatly 
infested.  He  was  detained  by  them  more  than  a month, 
until  his  friends  could  raise  the  sum  demanded  for  his 
ransom.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  treated  his  captors 
with  great  contempt,  and,  whenever  he  wished  to  sleep, 
used  to  send  and  order  them  to  keep  silence.  He  even 
threatened — in  jest,  as  they  supposed — to  crucify  them 
when  he  got  his  liberty.  The  ransom  having  at  length 
been  paid,  he  manned  some  Milesian  vessels,  pursued 
and  took  the  pirates  prisoners  in  their  turn,  and  crucified 
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them  according  to  his  promise.  Having  remained  for 
some  time  in  Rhodes,  he  retnrned  to  Rome,  and  became 
a candidate  for  popular  favour.  His  patrimonial  estate 
being  insufficient  to  supply  the  means  for  that  un- 
bounded liberality  by  which  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  he  borrowed  for  this  purpose 
vast  sums  from  the  usurers.  It  was  cast  upon  him  as 
a reproach,  by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  always  in  debt, 
and  that  his  poverty  ceased  only  when  he  had  turned  his 
arms  against  Rome  and  robbed  the  public  treasury. 
“ Then  for  the  first  time,”  says  Lucan,  “ Rome  was  poorer 
than  C cesar.”* 

Caesar  was  elected  quaestor  in  68  b.c.  ; and  in  the  same 
year  his  wife  Cornelia  died.  In  67  he  married  Pompeia, 
a relative  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  granddaughter  of 
Sulla  the  dictator.  This  was  especially  intended  to  con- 
ciliate Pompey ; and  by  various  other  means  he  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  that  great  leader.  He  became 
tedile  in  65  b.c.,  and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  popu- 
lace by  the  exhibition  of  public  games  surpassing  in 
magnificence  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in 
Rome.  In  64  b.c.  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus. 
Catiline’s  conspiracy  occurred  in  63,  and  Caesar  was  by 
many  suspected  of  being  accessory  to  it.  When  Cicero 
called  for  the  opinion  of  the  senators  as  to  the  punish- 
ment which  should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators,  all 
the  others  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  their  death,  until 
it  came  to  Caesar’s  turn  to  speak.  He  contended  that  it 
was  contrary  to  justice  and  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  to  put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to 
death  without  an  open  trial,  except  in  a case  of  extreme 
necessity.  He  recommended  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  prison  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  which  Cicero  might 
fix  upon,  and  that  these  cities  should  be  bound  by  the 
severest  penalties  to  keep  them  safely.  Caesar’s  argu- 
ments had  great  influence  with  the  senate ; but  Cato, 
following  in  an  earnest  and  powerful  speech,  in  which  he 
accused  Caesar  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy, 
carried  most  of  the  senators  with  him : the  conspirators 
were  condemned  to  death ; and  Caesar  himself  narrowly 
escaped.  As  he  was  leaving  the  senate-house,  his  life  was 
threatened  by  some  of  the  Roman  knights ; and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fear  of  the  common  people,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  might  have  been  included  in  the  accusation 
with  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest. 

He  became  praetor  in  62  b.c.,  and  the  next  year  was 
sent  as  propraetor  to  Spain,  where  he  gained  no  little 
distinction  both  as  a general  and  a civil  magistrate,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  army  imperator.  He  was  elected  con- 
sul, with  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  as  his  colleague,  in  60, 
and  in  59  B.c.  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  One 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  propose  an  agrarian  law,  by 
which  a rich  tract  of  public  land  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  especially  those  who  had 
several  children.  Although  this  measure  was  strongly 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Bibulus,  it  was  carried,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  In  order 
that  he  might  strengthen  his  interest  with  Pompey  still 
more,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
although  she  had  previously  been  affianced  to  Servilius 
Caspio.  Soon  after  Caesar  himself  married  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  for  whom  he  procured  the  con- 
sulship the  ensuing  year.  He  formed  a secret  alliance 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  known  as  the  first  triumvirate. 
Supported  by  such  influence,  Caesar  had  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  through  the  senate  whatever  measures  he 
pleased.  The  government  both  of  Transalpine  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  that  of  Illyricum,  was  decreed  to 
him  for  five  years.  The  following  spring,  (58  B.C.,)  when 
L.  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius  were  consuls,  Caesar  left  Rome 
for  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  before  winter  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly two  formidable  wars,  the  one  with  the  Hel- 
vetii,  and  the  other  with  Ariovistus,  a German  prince 
who  had  some  time  before  crossed  the  Rhine  and,  being 
supported  by  a powerful  army,  had  established  himself 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Gaul.  The  next  year  he  subdued 
the  various  Belgic  tribes  or  nations  dwelling  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Seine.  In  56  b.c.,  having  divided  his 
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forces,  assigning  a part  of  them  to  his  different  generals 
(legtiti)  respectively,  he  overran  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
Gaul,  besides  quelling  the  insurrections  of  several  na- 
tions who  had  been  subdued  the  year  before.  In  55  he 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  two  powerful  German  tribes 
who  had  attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  Gaul.  In 
order  more  effectually  to  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  by  a bridge  which  he  had  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  and,  after  ravaging  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Sigambri,  he  recrossed  the  river  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  The  same  year  he  invaded  Britain,  and 
compelled  the  submission  of  several  of  the  tribes.  The 
following  year  he  made  another  expedition  into  Britain, 
defeated  Cassivellaunus,  one  of  their  princes,  who  had 
been  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  different  tribes,  and, 
having  demanded  hostages  and  fixed  the  tribute  which 
Britain  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  he  returned  to  Gaul 
The  ensuing  autumn  a most  formidable  revolt  occurred 
among  the  Eburones,  under  their  king  Ambiorix,  who 
succeeded,  by  stratagem  or  treachery,  in  surprising  and 
cutting  to  pieces  a considerable  body  of  Caesar’s  troops 
under  the  generals  Sabinus  and  Cotta.  Fortunately, 
Caesar  had  not  yet  set  out  for  Italy,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Ambiorix, 
whose  army  had  become  much  increased  in  consequence 
of  his  recent  victory,  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  loss ; but  the  latter  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  remain  in  Gaul  through  the  entire  winter.  During 
the  summer  of  53  b.c.  Caesar  was  chiefly  occupied  in  re- 
pressing an  extensive  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
among  the  different  Gallic  nations,  and  in  reducing  to 
subjection  such  as  had  broken  out  into  an  open  revolt. 
The  following  year  a general  insurrection  took  place 
among  the  Gauls.  It  wais  headed  by  Vercingetorix,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  Arverni,  who  proved  himself  to 
be  a general  of  no  mean  capacity ; so  that  Caesar’s  situa- 
tion was  for  a time  extremely  critical.  There  appealed 
to  be  the  greatest  unanimity  among  the  various  Gallic 
nations.  Even  the  /Edui,  who,  from  the  time  when 
Caesar  first  obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  had  been 
faithful  allies  to  the  Romans  until  now,  made  common 
cause  with  the  rest,  and  joined  the  revolt.  They  took 
Noviodunum,  a walled  town  which  Caesar  had  made  the 
chief  depository  of  his  stores ; and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  his  lieutenant  Labienus,  beyond  the  Loire. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  besieged  Ver- 
cingetorix in  Alesia,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  In  the  next  year  (51  B.C.)  Caesar  completed 
the  pacification  of  Gaul.  His  daughter  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  had  died  in  54  B.c.  Crassus,  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  triumvirate,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  war  against 
the  Parthians.  A coldness  had  gradually  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Pompey,  who  appears  to  have  become 
jealous  of  the  recent  brilliant  successes  of  his  colleague. 
From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  Caesar  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  popular  party,  and  had  constantly 
studied  how  he  might  reduce  or  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy.  Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  a favourite 
and  connection  of  Sulla,  had  been  one  of  the  staunch- 
est adherents  of  the  senatorial  faction,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  dictator,  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  aristocratic  party.  And  although,  through 
the  arts  and  influence  of  Caesar,  he  had  been  induced 
for  a time  to  take  the  other  side,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  their  friendship  he  naturally  fell  back  to  his  former 
position.  There  had  been  for  some  time,  on  the  part  of 
the  aristocracy,  a growing  jealousy  of  Caesar’s  power  and 
influence  in  the  state.  Some  of  the  more  violent  were 
resolved  to  crush  him,  if  possible,  at  all  hazards.  In  the 
year  50  B.c  it  was  proposed  to  the  senate,  by  Claudius 
Marcellus,  that  Caesar,  having  now  finished  the  Gallic 

war,  should  be  required  to  lay  down  his  command.  But 
the  tribune  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  by  large  bribes 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  interposed  his  veto.  Caesar 

was,  however,  on  different  pretexts,  deprived  of  two  of 
his  legions.  Yet,  desirous — or  seeming  to  be  so — of 
avoiding  a rupture,  if  possible,  he  proposed  to  the  sen- 
ate, through  Curio,  to  resign  his  command  on  condition 
that  Pompey  would  do  the  same.  The  senate,  however, 
refused  even  to  consider  the  proposition.  Afterwards, 
on  the  motion  of  Scipio,  it  was  decreed  that  Cajsar 
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should  disband  his  army  against  a certain  day,  otherwise 
he  should  be  held  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  This 
was  a virtual  declaration  of  war ; for  few,  if  any,  could 
suppose  that  Ca;sar  would  give  up  his  army  without  a 
struggle.  On  being  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers  and  harangued  them 
on  the  subject  of  his  wrongs.  When  he  found  that  they 
eagerly  espoused  his  cause,  he  determined  to  strike  at 
once,  while  his  enemies  were  yet  unprepared.  With  only 
5000  infantry  and  300  horse — for  his  other  forces  were 
still  beyond  the  Alps — he  marched  towards  the  confines 
of  Italy,  which,  with  its  then  limits,  was  separated  on  the 
east  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  small  river  Rubicon. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  this  stream,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  he  hesitated  for  some  time,  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  momentous 
step  which  he  was  about  to  take.  At  last,  exclaiming, 
“ The  die  is  cast !”  he  crossed  the  river,  and,  advancing 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  occupied  successively 
Ariminum,  Arretium,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  Auximum,  be- 
sides other  places.  Owing  partly  to  his  popularity  and 
partly  to  the  fear  which  his  name  inspired,  all  the  towns 
of  Italy  seemed  ready  to  open  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
His  triumphant  progress  filled  Rome  with  consternation. 
In  the  general  panic,  Pompey,  the  two  consuls,  and  most 
of  the  senators  fled  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Capua. 
Pompey  continued  his  flight  to  Brundisium,  whither  he 
was  closely  pursued  by  Ctesar.  He  escaped,  however, 
to  Greece.  Caesar,  being  unable  to  follow,  for  want  of 
ships,  returned  to  Rome,  and  not  long  after  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey’s  lieuten- 
ants, were  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army.  In  his 
first  engagement  with  them  Caesar  was  worsted ; but, 
after  encountering  for  a time  great  hardships  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  he  at  length  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  compelled  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  granted  on  condition  that  they  should 
disband  their  forces  and  not  again  take  arms  against 
him  during  the  war.  Plaving  overcome  all  opposition 
in  Spain, — the  conquest  of  which  occupied  him  only 
about  forty  days, — and  subsequently  reduced  Massilia, 
(Marseilles,)  he  hastened  to  Rome.  During  his  absence 
in  Spain  he  had  been  declared  dictator  by  the  praetor 
M.  Lepidus.  After  eleven  days,  during  which  time 
several  important  laws  had  been  passed,  he  abdicated 
the  dictatorship,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Brundisium, 
where  he  had  ordered  his  forces  to  assemble.  But  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  vessels  sufficient  for  their 
transportation : he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  over  to  Greece  only  a part  of  his  troops  at  the 
first  passage.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  critical  in  the 
extreme  ; for  Pompey,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  his 
ships,  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  a strict  watch  was 
kept  upon  the  movements  of  Caesar’s  vessels,  so  that 
the  forces  of  the  latter  were  for  a considerable  time 
divided,  one  part  having  been  landed  in  Epirus,  while 
the  other  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Italy.  At  length 
Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey’s  fleet,  died ; and, 
his  place  not  being  at  once  supplied,  each  of  the  officers 
acted  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  independently 
of  the  others.  After  a time,  the  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ade having  been  somewhat  relaxed,  the  remainder  of 
Caesar’s  forces  were  carried  over,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  faithful  friends  Mark  Antony  and  Fufius  Calenus. 
In  his  first  encounter  with  Pompey,  near  Dyrrachium, 
Caesar  was  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  He  withdrew  to  Thessaly,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued by  Pompey.  At  last  the  two  opposing  armies  met 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia ; and  although  the  forces  of 
Pompey  (consisting  of  about  45,000  infantry  and  7000 
cavalry)  were  more  than  double  those  of  his  rival,  who 
had  about  22,000  foot-soldiers  and  1000  horse,  they 
sustained  a disastrous  defeat.  According  to  Caesar's 
own  statement,  about  15,000  of  Pompey’s  men  fell  in 
the  conflict,  and  more  than  24,000  were  taken  prisoners. 
Pompey  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  (See  Pompey.)  The  result  of  the  civil  war 
may  be  said  to  have  been  decided  by  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia.  But  there  still  remained  a formidable  army  of  the 
Pompeians  in  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  and 
Cato.  Caesar  did  not,  however,  proceed  at  once  against 


these  enemies.  Having  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt,  he 
became  involved  in  a dispute  respecting  the  claims  of 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  to  the  throne  of  that 
country.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he 
supported  her  cause  against  her  elder  brother,  who  per- 
ished during  the  war  which  ensued.  Cleopatra  was  de- 
clared Queen  of  Egypt ; but  her  younger  brother,  called 
also  Ptolemy,  was  associated  with  her  on  the  throne. 
Before  returning  to  Rome,  Caesar  marched  against  Phar- 
naces,  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of  Pontus, 
and  totally  defeated  him  near  Zela.  It  was  concerning 
this  victory  that  he  wrote  to  the  senate  the  famous  letter 
comprised  in  three  words,  “ Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  (“  I came, 
I saw,  I conquered.”)  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  Septem- 
ber, 47  B.C.,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  set  out  for 
Africa.  The  opposing  armies  met  at  Thapsus,  near  the 
sea-coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Carthage.  The  result  was 
the  total  defeat,  and  all-but  extermination,  of  the  forces 
under  Scipio.  The  Caesarean  soldiers,  exasperated  by 
the  obstinacy  with  which  the  war  had  been  protracted, 
cut  to  pieces  all  whom  they  overtook,  killing  without 
mercy  even  those  who  offered  themselves  as  prisoners, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Caesar. 
The  cause  of  the  senatorial  party  having  become  utterly 
desperate,  Scipio,  Juba,  Cato,  and  several  others  of  the 
leaders,  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  with  their  own  hands. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  world.  But  he  had  scarcely  completed  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  recent  victories,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  Pompey’s  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  assembled 
a powerful  army  in  Spain.  Caesar  hastened  with  his 
usual  promptitude  to  meet  the  new  danger.  He  en- 
gaged his  enemies  near  Munda,  and,  after  a very  severe 
action,  put  them  to  a total  rout.  According  to  Plutarch, 
when  Caesar  saw  his  men  hard  pressed  and  making  but 
a feeble  resistance,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  exclaiming,  “ Are  you  not  ashamed  to  deliver  up 
your  general  into  the  hands  of  these  boys  ?”■ — alluding 
to  the  youth  of  Pompey’s  sons.  After  the  battle  he  said 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory ; but 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  fought  for  his  life.  This 
was  the  last  of  Caesar’s  wars. 

Although  he  had  thus  risen  to  the  summit  of  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
he  appears  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  true  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  the  world.  One  of  the  first  sub- 
jects that  claimed  his  attention  was  the  regulation  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  For  this  purpose,  though  well  versed 
himself  both  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  that  age.  The  improved  mode  of  computing  time 
introduced  by  him  has,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
been  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  his  name  has 
become  inseparably  associated  with  the  new  calendar, 
both  in  the  name  of  the  month  July,  and  in  the  phrases 
“Julian  year,”  “Julian  period,”  etc.  He  procured  the 
enactment  of  several  important  and  salutary  laws,  and 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  vast  projects  of  public  im- 
provements, including  the  preparation  of  a complete 
digest  of  the  Roman  laws,  the  clearing  out  and  enlarging 
of  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,) 
the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  cutting  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  libraries,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours  and  undertakings. 

After  the  total  overthrow  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey, 
he  had  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Jmperator 
(whence  comes  our  word  “ emperor”)  for  life ; he  was 
also  declared  dictator,  and  Prafectus  Morutn,  (“prefect 
of  manners,”  or  “ customs,”)  both  offices  being  perpetual. 
As  potitifcx  maxtmus,  or  high-priest,  he  had  control  of 
the  religion  of  the  state.  To  all  these  honours  he  wished 
to  add  the  title  of  king,  (rex,)  and  thus  to  hand  down 
his  power  and  dignities  to  his  successor.  Having  no  le- 
gitimate children,  he  adopted  his  grand-nephew  Octavius, 
whose  mother  Atia  was  the  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  Caesar,  as  his  successor  and  the  inheritor  of  his  name. 
His  devoted  adherent  Mark  Antony,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festival  called  Lupercalia,  perhaps  with  a view 
to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  people,  publicly  offered  to 
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Caesar  a regal  crown  ; but  he,  perceiving  that  it  displeased 
the  multitude,  refused  it,  though,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
some  reluctance.  The  name  of  king,  from  the  time  of 
the  Tarquins,  had  always  been,  and  still  was,  peculiarly 
odious  to  all  classes  of  the  Romans ; and  this  considera- 
tion encouraged  Caesar’s  bitter  enemies,  of  whom  there 
were  not  a few  concealed  among  the  aristocracy,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  taking  of  his  life  would  meet  with  many 
approvers  even  among  the  people.  There  was  at  length 
formed  against  him  a conspiracy,  in  which  more  than 
sixty  persons  were  implicated.  The  principal  instigator 
and  leader  of  the  enterprise  was  Cassius,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in  the 
Parthian  war.  M.  Brutus  was  also  prominent  among 
the  conspirators.  He  appears  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a sincere  though  mistaken  patriotism  ; while  Cassius, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  chiefly  influenced  by  per- 
sonal animosity.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  had  many  warn- 
ings of  his  approaching  fate,  and  that  the  night  before 
his  death  his  wife  Calpurnia  dreamed  that  he  was  mur- 
dered in  her  arms.  In  the  morning  she  entreated  him 
with  tears  not  to  go  to  the  senate-house,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. When  he  had  almost  decided  to  stay  at  home, 
Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  M.  Brutus,  Caesar  had  shown  many  favours, 
and  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  came  in, 
and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  go  with  him  to  meet 
the  senate.  It  had  been  arranged,  as  it  appears,  that 
while  one  of  the  conspirators,  L.  Tillius  Cimber,  was 
presenting  a petition  to  Caesar,  some  of  the  others 
should  crowd  around,  as  if  to  urge  the  same  request, 
when  an  attack  upon  him  should  be  made  by  all  at 
once.  At  first  Caesar  resolutely  resisted ; but,  when  he 
perceived  the  number  of  his  assailants,  he  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  toga  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Caesar  defended  himself  with 
spirit  until  he  saw  the  dagger  of  M.  Brutus  among  the 
rest,  when  he  exclaimed,  “Et  tu,  Brute  !”  (“Thou  too, 
Brutus  !”)  and  yielded  without  any  further  struggle. 
Shakspeare,  in  his  tragedy  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  appears 
to  have  followed  scrupulously  and  minutely  the  popular 
traditions  respecting  the  death  of  Caesar.  After  his 
death  it  was  found  that  his  body  had  been  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds.  He  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides 
of  March,  44  b.c.,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Caesar  was  tall  in  stature,  and  of  a noble  and  com- 
manding presence.  He  was  naturally  of  a delicate  con- 
stitution ; but  by  continual  exercise  and  by  a frequent 
exposure  to  hardships,  with  the  aid  of  an  indomitable 
will,  he  became  so  hardy  that  few  if  any  could  surpass 
him  in  enduring  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a military 
life.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  his  unremitting  men- 
tal exertions  and  anxieties  began  at  last  to  tell  upon  his 
health ; for  Suetonius  speaks  of  his  suffering  from  ill 
health,  assigning  it  as  a reason  why  he  was  so  reckless 
of  the  warnings  given  him  by  the  soothsayers,  as  if  his 
life  had  not  been  worth  the  trouble  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  He  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
epilepsy ; but  they  were  so  rare  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  seriously  interfered  with  his  attention  to  his 
multitudinous  affairs. 

Considered  as  a general,  a statesman,  and  a ruler,  we 
must  admit  that  few,  if  any, — even  among  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  ever  lived, — have  equalled  him,  espe- 
cially if  we  take  into  account  the  versatility  as  well  as  the 
greatness  of  his  talents.  “ As  a soldier,”  says  Suetonius, 
“ it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  cautious  or 
more  daring.  He  never  marched  his  army  where  he  was 
liable  to  any  ambush  from  the  enemy  without  taking  all 
possible  precaution  by  his  scouts.  Nor  did  he  pass  over 
into  Britain  until  he  had  made  due  inquiry  respecting  the 
harbours  and  what  convenience  there  was  for  landing 
his  troops.  Yet  when  information  was  brought  him  of 
the  siege  of  a camp  of  his  in  Germany,  he  made  his  way 
to  his  men  in  a Gallic  dress  through  the  enemy’s  guards. 
He  also  went  over  from  Brundisium  to  Dyrrachium  in 
winter  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleets.”  In  the  fertility 
of  his  resources  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to 
every  other  commander  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 
He  rarely  if  ever  repeated  the  same  stratagem  ; but  he 
seems  to  have  had  a new  expedient  or  invention  for  every 


new  occasion,  and  one  which  was  always  adequate  to  the 
emergency. 

Speaking  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  have  com- 
pelled “nations  unaccustomed  to  control”  to  bow  obe- 
dient to  their  will,  Macaulay  remarks  that  “in  this  class 
three  men  stand  pre-eminent, — Caesar,  Cromwell,  and 
Bonaparte.  The  highest  place  in  this  remarkable  tri- 
umvirate belongs  undoubtedly  to  Caesar.  He  united 
the  talents  of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell ; and  he 
possessed  also  what  neither  Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte 
possessed, — learning,  taste,  wit,  eloquence,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.” 
(See  his  article  on  Hallam’s  “Constitutional  History,”  in 
the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  1828.)  In  Caesar  the  intel- 
lect, the  passions,  and  the  will  appear  to  have  main- 
tained a perfect  equipoise.  For,  strong  and  fierce  as 
were  his  passions,  he  never  allowed  them  to  rule  him  ; 
thus  justifying  the  well-known  line  of  Pope’s  “Temple 
of  Fame,” — 

“Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own.” 

He  never  permitted  personal  pique  or  animosity  to  in- 
terfere in  any  tvay  with  the  grand  purposes  of  his  life. 
Although  he  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  far  from 
being  a virtuous  man,  even  in  the  pagan  acceptation  of 
the  word,  he  possessed  some  very  noble  and  rare  moral 
qualities.  He  appears  to  have  shunned,  as  by  “an  im- 
mortal instinct,”  everything  that  was  petty,  narrow,  or 
vindictive.  Generosity  and  magnanimity  seem  to  have 
been  inseparable  parts  of  his  nature.  Suetonius,  who 
certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  partiality,  says  Caesar 
was  always  obliging  and  kind  to  his  friends,  mentioning 
as  an  example  that  when  he  was  on  a journey  through  a 
wild  country  with  C.  Oppius,  and  the  latter  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  Caesar  gave  up  to  him  the  only  sleeping-apart- 
ment, and  lay  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air. 
The  same  writer  also  observes  that  he  never  carried  a 
quarrel  so  far  but  that  he  was  always  ready  to  lay  it  down 
when  a reasonable  occasion  offered.  His  clemency  and 
generosity  were  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  his  life,  but 
especially  so  towards  the  conquered  party  in  the  dvil 

war.  He  was  not  only  a perfect  master  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  a most  skilful  horseman,  but  he  was  accus- 
tomed, when  occasion  required,  to  swim  across  rivers 
rather  than  permit  the  slightest  delay.  In  oratory  he 

was,  in  that  age,  second  only  to  Cicero  ; and  it  is  thought 
that  had  he  devoted  himself  more  fully  to  the  study  he 
might  have  surpassed  Cicero  himselfl  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a perfect  master  of  all  the  learning  and  science  of 
his  time.  Besides  being  a general,  statesman,  jurist, 
orator,  and  historian,  he  was  also  a poet,  a mathemati- 
cian, an  astronomer,  and  an  architect.  As  a historian  he 
justly  holds  a very  high  rank.  His  style  is  distinguished 
for  clearness,  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  is  not  without  ele- 
gance. His  historical  writings  consist  of  the  first  seven 
books  of  the  commentaries  relating  to  the  Gallic  war 
and  the  three  books  concerning  the  dvil  war.  Besides 
the  above,  he  wrote  various  other  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  remain.  A few  of  his  letters  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

See  Pi.utarch,  “Lives;”  Suetonius,  “Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caisars;”  Ca-:sar,  “Commentaries:”  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of 
Rome ;”  Appian,  “ Bellum  Civile Drumann,  “ Gcschichtc  Roms;” 
Julius  Celsus,  “DeVitact  Rebus  £estis  C.  J.  Csesaris,”  1697;  Ri- 
chard de  Bury,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  J.  Cesar,”  2 vols.,  175S; 
Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  “Vie  de  J.  Cdsar,”  1S23;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  “ Precis  des  Guerres  de  J.  Cesar,  cent  jvtr  M.  Mar- 
cliattd  sous  la  Dictde  de  l’Empcreur,”  1836:  Enrico  Bindi,  “Sulla 
Vita  e sulle  Opere  di  C.  G.  Ccsare  discorso,”  1S44 ; P.  van  Limburg- 
Brouwer,  “Cesar  en  zijne  Tijdgenooten,"  4 vols.,  1S45-46:  Jacob 
Abbott,  “ Life  of  Julius  Caesar,”  1S49;  Napol&in  III..  “Histoire 
de  Jules  Cdsar,”  2 vols.,  1867-6S ; Lucan,  “ Pharsalia ;”  also  Byron, 
“ Childe  Harold,”  canto  iv.,  90th  stanza. 

Csesar,  scc'zjr,  (Sir  Julius,)  an  eminent  English 
civilian,  born  in  1557.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  a favourite  of  James  I.,  soon  after  whose 
accession  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  wrote  the  “Authority  and  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Requests.”  Died  in  1636. 

See  Edmund  Lodge,  “ Life  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,”  etc.,  >8io. 

Caesar,  (L.  [ui.ius,)  a Roman  senator,  was  a nephew 
of  the  orator  Cains  Julius  Caesar,  and  an  uncle  of  Mark. 
Antony  the  triumvir,  wTho  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia. 
He  was  consul  in  64  B.C.,  and  in  the  next  year  voted  for 
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the  death  of  Catiline’s  accomplices,  among  whom  was 
his  sister’s  husband,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  49.  After 
the  death  of  the  great  Cassar  in  44  B.C.,  he  joined  the 
senatorial  party  against  Antony,  and  was  included  in  the 
proscription  by  the  triumvirs  in  43,  but  was  pardoned 
through  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Julia. 

Caesar,  (L.  Julius,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  fought 
for  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  46  li.c.  had  a com- 
mand at  Utica  under  Cato,  who  at  his  death  committed 
his  son  to  his  care.  Having  surrendered  Utica,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  dictator. 

See  Caesar,  “Bellum  Civile.” 

Caesarianus,  se-za-re-a'nus,  (Caesar,)  [It.  Cesare 
Cesariano,  cha'sd-ri  chi-sS-re-S'no,]  an  architect,  born 
at  Milan,  translated  into  Italian  Vitruvius’s  work  on  Ar- 
chitecture, with  a commentary,  (1521.)  Died  in  1542. 

Caesarion,  se-za're-011,  [Fr.  C6sarion,  s&'zS're'bN',] 
the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  was  born  in 
Egypt  in  47  B.c.  He  probably  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Rome  in  the  year  46.  It  is  said  that  Antony  once 
declared  in  the  senate  that  Caesar  recognized  Caesarion 
as  his  son.  In  the  year  34  he  received  from  Antony 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  He  was  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Augustus,  in  30  B.C. 

Caesarius,  se-za're-us,  [Fr.  CSsaire,  s&'zSr',]  Saint, 
an  eminent  physician,  born  about  330  A.D.,  was  the  son 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  styled  a Father  of  the 
Church.  He  was  first  physician  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  at  Constantinople  until  his  death  in  360.  Julian 
made  an  exception  in  his  favour  when  he  removed  from 
his  court  the  officers  who  professed  Christianity,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  pervert  him  from  the  faith.  He  was 
a brother  of  Saint  Gregory  Theologus.  Died  in  369  a.d. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints.” 

Caesarius,  [Fr.  Cesaire,]  Saint,  an  eminent  and  in- 
fluential French  prelate,  born  at  Chalons  about  470  a.d., 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Arles  in  502.  He  strenuously 
opposed  Arianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism.  In  505  he 
was  exiled  for  a short  time  by  Alaric  the  Goth.  He 
composed  a “ Rule  for  Monastic  Life,”  and  numerous 
sermons  or  homilies,  which  are  still  extant.  Died  in  542. 

Caesius  Bassus.  See  Bassus. 

Caetan.  See  Cajetan. 

Caffa,  kSfff!,  (Melchiore,)  an  able  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Malta  about  1632,  was  called  “ the  Maltese.”  He 
worked  at  Rome.  Died  in  1687. 

Caffarelli.  See  Gaefarelli. 

Caffarelli,  ki'fl'r&'le',  (Franqois  Marie  Auguste,) 
a general  in  the  French  service,  born  at  Falga  in  1766. 
He  served  as  general  of  division  at  Austerlitz  in  1805, 
and  was  minister  of  war  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from 
1806  to  1810,  after  which  he  made  several  campaigns  in 
Spain.  In  1814  he  escorted  the  empress  Maria  Louisa 
to  Vienna.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Tkff lat,  “ Notice  sur  le  General  A.  Caffarelli,”  1850. 

Caffarelli  du  Falga,  kS'fS'r&'le'  dii  fSl'gi',  (Louis 
Marie  Joseph  Maximilien,)  a French  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1 756.  He  served 
in  the  army  before  the  Revolution,  escaped  from  the 
proscription  of  1793,  after  a confinement  of  fourteen 
months,  and  distinguished  himself  near  Dusseldorf  in 
1795.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
he  went  to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte  in  1798  as  chief  of  the 
corps  of  engineers.  After  rendering  important  services, 
he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1799.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  several  brief  and 
able  scientific  treatises.  Bonaparte  had  a high  opinion 
of  his  merit 

See  Degerando,  “Vie  du  Gdmir.il  Caffarelli  du  Falga,”  1802;  F. 
d’AldSguier,  “Etude  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Caffarelli  du  Falga,” 
1849. 

Caffaro,  kiPH-ro,  called  also  Taschifei.lone,  (tJs- 
ke-fSl-lo'ni,)  a Genoese  historian,  born  about  1080.  He 
joined  the  crusade  in  1 100,  and  fought  in  Palestine.  He 
wrote  a “History  of  Genoa,”  in  Latin.  Died  in  1164. 

CafH,  kif'fee,  (Ippolito,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Belluno  in  1814,  became  a resident  of  Rome,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  monumental  views  with  success.  His 
scene  of  the  Carnival  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1855.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Perspective.” 


Caffiaux,  ki'fe-o',  (Philippe  Joseph,)  a French  monk 
and  writer,  born  in  1712;  died  in  1777. 

Caffieri,  kSf-fe-a'ree,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  in  Rome  in  1634;  died  in  France  in  1716. 

Caffieri,  Mf-fe-a'ree  or  kt'fe'&'re',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a 
French  sculptor,  born  probably  in  Paris  in  1723,  was  the 
son  of  Jacques  Caffieri,  who  also  was  a sculptor.  The 
son  became  sculptor  to  the  king,  and  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  Among  his  finest  works  are  a 
bust  of  Corneille  and  a statue  of  Moliere.  Died  in  1792. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Cagliari,  kSl'yi-ree,  or  Caliari,  ka'le-ft-ree,  (Bene- 
detto,) a painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  brother  of 
Paul  Veronese,  born  in  1538.  “ Saint  Agatha  in  Prison” 
is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1598. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cagliari  or  Caliari,  (Carlo,)  called  Carletto,  son 
of  Paolo,  noticed  below,  was  a painter  of  merit,  and  imi- 
tated the  style  of  his  father  with  success.  He  died  in 
1596,  aged  twenty-six,  after  completing  some  works 
which  his  father  left  unfinished. 

See  Ridoi.fi,  “ Vite  de’  Pittori  Veneti  j”  Lanzi,  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cagliari  or  Caliari,  (Paolo,)  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  called  Paul  Veronese,  (vi-ro-na'sft,)  was  born 
at  Verona  about  1530.  He  received  lessons  in  art  from 
his  uncle  Badile,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  very  successful,  especially  in  the 
ornamental  style.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Rome  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The 
Marriage  at  Cana,”  (in  the  Louvre,)  “ The  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus,”  and  “The  Rape  of  Europa.”  He  was  re- 
markable for  richness  of  imagination,  and  ranks  among 
the  greatest  masters  as  a colorist.  Died  in  Venice  in  1588. 

“ The  sixteenth  century,”  says  Ruskin,  “ produced  the 
four  greatest  painters — that  is  to  say,  managers  of  colour 
— that  the  world  has  seen,  namely,  Tintoret,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, Titian,  and  Correggio.”  (“Modern  Painters.”) 

See  Carlo  Ridolfi,  “Vitadi  P.  Cagliari,”  1648;  Lecarpentier, 
“ Notice  sur  P.  Caliari,”  1816 ; Zabeo,  Elogio  di  P.  Cagliari,”  1813. 

Cagliostro,  kSl-yos'tRo,  (Alexander,)  Count,  a 
celebrated  charlatan  and  arch-impostor,  whose  proper 
name  was  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  (joo-sep'pi  Ml'sS-mo,) 
was  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about  1745.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  count,  travelled  in  many  countries  under 
various  names,  professed  alchemy  and  free-masonry, 
practised  medicine  and  sorcery,  and  raised  money  by 
various  forms  of  imposture.  He  was  accompanied  in 
his  adventures  by  his  handsome  wife  Seraphina,  who 
was  also  a mason.  “Masonry,”  says  Carlyle,  “ with  its 
blazonry  and  mummery,  sashes,  drawn  sabres,  brothers 
Terrible,  brothers  Venerable,  (the  whole  so  imposing 
by  candle-light,)  offered  the  choicest  element  for  him. 
Accordingly  he  goes  forth  prospering  and  to  prosper,” 
(Carlyle’s  “ Miscellanies,”  vol.  iv.)  He  travelled  in  his 
own  coach,  with  a numerous  retinue  in  rich  liveries.  His 
fame  and  fortune  culminated  at  Strasburg  in  1783,  where 
he  made  a dupe  of  the  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  In 
1785  this  cardinal  and  Cagliostro  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  Paris,  for  complicity  in  the  notorious  affair  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace.  Released  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  the  count  went  to  England,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  in  1789  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  for  being  a free-mason.  He  died 
in  prison  in  1795.  Schiller’s  “ Geisterseher”  was  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  this  personage,  who  was  also 
the  subject  of  Goethe’s  drama  “Gross-Kophta.” 

See  “Lettres  de  Mirabeau  sur  Cagliostro  et  Lavater,”  1786; 
“Memoires  pour  servir  4 l’Histoire  du  Comte  de  Cagliostro,”  1785; 
“ Compendio  della  Vita,  etc.  di  Giuseppe  Balsamo  denominate  il 
Conte  Cagliostro,”  1790;  “Life  of  Count  Cagliostro,  with  his  Trial 
before  the  Inquisition,”  1791;  Hildebkandt,  “Merkwiirdige  Abcn- 
teuerdes  Grafen  Cagliostro  und  Anderer,”  1839;  William  Russell, 
“ Eccentric  Personages,”  1866. 

Cagnati,  kSn-yS'tee,  (Gilberto,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Nocera,  lived  about  1550.  He  published  the 
“ Praises  of  Gardens,”  (“  De  Hortorum  Laudibus.”) 

Cagnati,  (Marsilio,)  [Lat.  Marsil'ius  Cagna'tus,] 
a learned  Italian  physician,  born  at  Padua,  published 
several  medical  works,  (1581-1602.)  Died  about  1610. 

Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  kSn'ye-tR'  deh  IS  tooR, 
(Charles,)  Baron,  a Frenchman,  distinguished  for  his 
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mechanical  inventions,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1777.  After 
181 1 he  was  attached  to  the  council  of  state  and  minis- 
try of  the  interior,  lie  invented  a portable  mill  for 
camps;  the  sirine,  an  acoustic  instrument;  and  other 
machines.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  successor  to  Gay-Lussac.  Among  his  works 
is  the  suspended  aqueduct  of  Crouzol. 

Cagnola,  kftn-yo'lil,  (Luigi,)  Marquis,  an  eminent 
Italian  architect,  born  in  Milan  in  1762.  llis  principal 
works  are  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Porta  del  I icino 
at  Milan,  (once  called  Porta  di  Marengo,)  the  Campa- 
nile at  Urgnano,  (1829,)  the  churches  at  Vavallo  and 
Ghisalba,  and  the  marble  Porta  del  Scmpione,  Milan, 
commenced  in  1807,  and  finished  under  the  name  of 
“Arco  della  Pace,”  (“Arch  of  Peace,”)  about  1835.  This 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  modern  triumphal  arches, 
except  perhaps  the  “ Arc  de  I’Ltoilc”  at  Paris.  He  was 
chamberlain  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Milan.  Died  in  1833. 

See  Valery,  “Voyages  liistoriques,  etc.  en  Italic N.  Gironi, 
“Necrologia  del  Marchese  L.  Cagnola,”  1844. 

Caguoli,  k&n-yo'lee,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
born  at  Zante  in  1743.  He  passed  some  years  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  attached  to  the  Venetian  embassy,  and 
applied  himself  to  astronomy.  About  1786  he  removed 
to  Verona,  where  he  had  an  observatory.  In  1798  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  at  Modena,  and 
he  was  president  of  the  Italian  Society  from  1800  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  an  excellent  “Treatise  on  Trigo- 
nometry,” (1786,)  one  on  “Conic  Sections,”  (1801,)  and 
several  other  works.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Died  at  Verona  in  1816. 

See  La nus,  “Vita  di  A.  Cagnoli,”  1816;  Carlini,  “Notizie  sulla 
Vita  di  A.  Cagnoli,”  1819 ; Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Ency- 
klopaedie.” 

Cahaignes,  kf'ftn',  or  Cahagnes,  ki'in',  (Jacques,) 
a French  medical  writer,  born  at  Caen  in  1548 ; died  in 
1612. 

Cahen,  IcS'Sn',  (Samuel,)  a French  Jew  and  eminent 
Hebraist,  born  at  Metz  in  1796,  directed  the  consistorial 
school  of  the  Jews  in  Paris  from  1823  to  1836.  He 
published  a “Manual  of  Universal  History,”  (1836,)  and 
other  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a French 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (1851.)  Died  in  1862. 

Caher-Billah.  See  Al-Kahir-Billah. 

Cahours,  ki'ooR',  (Auguste,)  a French  chemist,  born 
in  1813.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
in  organic  chemistry,  has  been  a teacher  of  chemistry 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  and  has  exhibited  the 
actual  state  of  chemical  science  in  a methodical  and  com- 
plete treatise,  entitled  “Lessons  of  General  Elementary 
Chemistry,”  (1856.) 

Cahusac,  de,  deh  ki'ii'zik',  (Louis,)  a French  dra- 
matist, born  at  Montauban,  became  a resident  of  Paris 
and  secretary  to  the  Count  of  Clermont  He  com- 
posed tragedies,  comedies,  and  operas,  the  last  of  which 
were  successful,  aided  by  the  music  of  Rameau.  Died 
in  1759. 

Caianian,  a Persian  dynasty.  See  Kaianian. 

Caiaphas,  ka'e-fas,  [Gr.  Kauujia^ ; Fr.  Caiphe,  ki'ftf',] 
was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  33  a.d.  (See  Matthew 
xxvi.  3 ; Luke  iii.  2 ; John  xviii.  13.) 

Caiet.  See  Cayet. 

Caietano.  See  Cajetan. 

Caigniez,  kftn'ye-ft',  (Louis  Charles,)  a French  dra- 
matist, bom  at  Arras" in  1762,  was  called  the  Racine  of 
the  Boulevards.  His  “Judgment  of  Solomon”  and  “ Pie 
voleuse”  (1815)  were  translated  into  several  languages. 
Died  in  1842. 

Cailhava,  k&'li'vi',  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  comic 
writer,  was  born  near  Toulouse  in  1731.  He  composed 
several  successful  comedies  and  comic  operas,  among 
which  arc  “The  Guardian  Duped,”  (1765,)  “Harlequin 
Mahomet,”  and  “Egotism,”  a comedy  in  verse,  (1777.) 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Institute  in  1 798.  Died 
in  1813. 

Cai’llard,  ki'yrtiF,  (Antoine  Bernard,)  a French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Aignan  in  1737.  He  was  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  in  1795,  and  received  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  during  the  absence  of  Talleyrand  in  1801. 
Died  in  1807. 


Caillau,  ki'yo',(J ran  Marjk,)  a French  medical  writer, 
born  at  Gaillac  in  1765  ; died  in  1820. 

Caille,  de  la,  d$h  li  ktl  or  ki'y?,  (Nicolas  Louis,) 
a celebrated  French  astronomer,  born  at  Ruraigny,  near 
Rheims,  in  Picardy,  in  March,  1713.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  obtained  the  title  of  ablie,  but 
speedily  renounced  theology,  and  applied  himself  to 
astronomy  under  J.  Cassini,  who  gave  him  a lodging  in 
the  observatory  at  Paris.  In  1739  he  was  employed  in 
the  important  work  of  the  verification  of  the  meridian,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  finished  the  triangulation 
from  Paris  to  Perpignan.  By  this  operation,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  he  demonstrated  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  gradually  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 
In  1740  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Mazarin  College,  for  the  use  of  which  he  wrote  treatises 
on  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics.  He 
undertook  to  rectify  the  catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  in 
1751,  at  the  expense  of  government,  performed  a voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having  accurately  observed 
about  ten  thousand  stars,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1734. 
He  proposed  a form  of  Nautical  Almanac  since  generally 
adopted,  published  “ Principles  of  Astronomy,”  (“  As- 
tronomiae  Fundamenta,”  1758,)  “Tables  of  the  Sun,” 
and  Ephemerides.  He  died  in  Paris  in  March,  1762,  after 
which  his  Southern  catalogue  (“  Coelum  Australe  Stelli- 
ferum,”  i.e.  “ Southern  Starry  Heaven”)  was  published. 

Delambre  says  his  observations  will  compare  favour- 
ably in  accuracy  with  those  of  his  most  celebrated  con- 
temporaries who  had  more  perfect  instruments.  Again, 
he  says,  “ Having  reviewed  and  verified,  with  new  means, 
a great  part  of  the  labours  of  La  Caille,  ...  I have  felt, 
at  every  step  with  which  I traced  his  progress,  increased 
admiration  for  the  savant  who  will  ever  be  the  honour 
of  French  astronomy.” 

See  G.  Brotier,  “ Clarissimi  Viri  N.  L.  de  la  Caille,  Vita.”  1763 ; 
Fouchy,  “ Eloge  de  La  Caille;”  Bailly,  “filoge  de  La  CaiiJe ;” 
Arago,  “ Notices  biographiques,”  tome  iii. 

Caille,  kt'yft',  or  Caillie,  kt'e-yi',  (Ren£>)  a French 
traveller,  born  at  Mauze  (Deux-Sevres)  in  1799.  A pas- 
sion for  travel  led  him  to  Western  Africa  as  early  as  1817. 
He  learned  the  Arab  language,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Mussulman.  About  1827  he  performed  a journey  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctoo,  from  which  he  crossed  the 
desert  with  a caravan  to  Morocco  in  1S28.  He  had 
succeeded  with  his  own  small  resources  in  an  enterprise 
that  had  baffled  the  efforts  of  many  men  aided  by  their 
government  On  his  return  to  France  he  received  a 
reward  of  ten  thousand  francs  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  visit  Timbuctoo,  and  he  published  a journal  of  his 
travels.  Died  in  1838. 

See  E.  F.  Jomard,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  Rene  Caille,” 
1839 ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1S30. 

Caillemote,  kiPmot'  or  kf'ye-moF,  a French  Prot- 
estant officer,  was  a younger  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny.  He  was  colonel  of  a French  regiment  in  the 
service  of  William  III.  of  England,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iii. 

Caillet,  kt'yft',  (Guillaume,)  a French  peasant 
born  at  Mello,  near  Beauvais,  was  the  leader  of  the 
peasantry  who  in  1358  made  an  insurrection  against  the 
nobles  and  burned  two  hundred  castles.  They  called 
Caillet  “Jacques  Bonhomme,”  and  themselves  “La 
Jacquerie.”  The  avowed  object  of  the  insurgents,  whose 
number  was  about  100,000,  was  to  exterminate  the  no- 
bility. Having  been  defeated  by  the  dauphin,  Caillet  was 
taken  and  executed  in  1359. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais;”  Froissart,  “Chron- 
icles.” 

CaiUiaud,kt'e-yo',(FR6n£RiC), a distinguished  French 
traveller,  born  at  Nantes  in  1787.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1815,  and  in  the  service  of  Mchemct  Ali  made  explora- 
tions along  the  Upper  Nile.  He  re-discovered  in  Mount 
Zabarah  the  famous  emerald-mines  which  were  worked 
in  ancient  times,  and  procured  in  them  ten  pounds  in 
weight  of  emeralds.  In  1821  a narrative  of  his  travels, 
entitled  “Journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,”  (“Voyage 
ft  l’Oasis  de  Thebes,”  etc.,)  was  published  by  the  eovern- 
ment.  Having  returned  to  Paris  in  1822,  nc  published 
a “Journey  to  Meroe,  the  White  River,  the  Oasis  of 
Siwah,”  etc.,  (1823-26,)  and  “Researches  into  the  Arts 
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and  Trades  and  the  Civil  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  Nubians,  and  Ethiopians,”  (1831,) 
which  are  highly  interesting  works. 

Caillie.  See  CaillA. 

Caillot,  ka'e-yo',  (Joseph,)  a popular  French  comic 
actor,  born  in  Paris  in  1732.  He  made  his  debut  at  Paris 
in  1766,  and  performed  many  years  with  success.  In 
1800  he  was  chosen  a correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Died  in  1816. 

Caillouete,  ki'yoo'ti',  (Louis  Denis,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  in  1791.  His  works  adorn  the  Louvre 
and  other  palaces  of  Paris. 

Cailly,  de,  (Jacques,)  a French  poet,  called  also 
D’Aceilly,  born  at  Orleans  in  1604  ; died  in  1673. 

Cain,  [Hub.  ]1p,]  the  eldest  son  of  Adam. 

Cain,  (Auguste,)  a French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in 
1822.  Among  his  best  works  are  “ The  Eagle  defend- 
ing his  Prey,”  and  “ The  Frogs  wishing  for  a King.” 

Caird,  (James,)  a Scottish  agriculturist,  born  at 
Stranraer  in  1816,  published,  besides  other  works, 
“ English  Agriculture.”  He  was  a Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  from  1857  to  1865,  and  became  in  1863 
chairman  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  sea-fisheiies. 
In  1864  he  carried  an  important  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  collection  of  agricultuial  statistics. 
He  was  created  a K.C.B.  in  1882. 

Caird,  (Rev.  John,)  a Scottish  minister  and  eloquent 
pulpit  oraior,  born  at  Greenock  about  1822.  He  preached 
at  Edinburgh  and  Errol,  and  about  1857  became  minister 
ol  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow.  He  published  “ Religion 
in  Common  Life,”  a volume  of  Sermons,  which  had 
an  extensive  circulation,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion,”  and  other  works.  In  1873  he 
became  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

Cairnes,  (David,)  an  Irish  lawyer  and  officer,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  defence  of 
Derry  against  the  forces  of  James  II.  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards represented  that  city  in  Parliament,  and  became 
attorney-general.  Died  in  1772. 

Cairnes,  (John  Elliott,)  professor  of  political 
economy  in  University  College,  London,  and  author  ot 
several  standard  economical  works.  Born  in  1824, 
died  in  1875. 

Cairns,  (Hugh  McCalmont,)  Earl,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  statesmen,  born  near  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  in 
1819.  He  represented  Belfast  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1852  to  1866,  and  is  well  known  as  a very  able 
parliamentary  debater.  He  was  solicitor-general  for  a 
short  time  in  1858,  became  attorney- general  on  the  for- 
mation of  a new  ministry  by  Lord  Derby  in  1866,  was 
appointed  lord  justice  of  appeal  in  October,  186b,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Cairns  of  Garmoyle  in 
1867.  In  1868  he  became  lord  chancellor  ot  England. 
He  was  again  lord  chancellor  from  1874  to  1880.  In 
1878  he  was  created  an  earl.  Died  April  1885. 

Cairo,  (FRANCESCO,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
"Milanese  school,  born  in  1598,  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Morazzone.  Died  in  1674. 

Cairoli,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
near  Pavia  in  1826.  After  being  engaged  in  revolutionary 
intrigues  for  many  years,  he  in  1876  recognised  the 
monarchy.  He  was  twice  prime  minister  of  Italy — in  1878, 
and  again  from  1879  to  1881. 

Caius,  a Christian  writer  on  theology,  lived  at  Rome 
about  210  A.D.  His  works  are  not  extant. 

Caius,  (Benardino,)  an  Italian  medical  writer,  bom 
in  Venice,  flourished  about  16 10. 

Caius,  (John,)  an  eminent  English  physician,  bom 
at  Norwich  in  1510.  After  practising  in  Norwich,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  appointed  physician  succes- 
sively to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  founded 
at  Cambridge  the  college  which  bears  his  name.  Among 
his  works  are  treatises  “On  the  Sweating  Sickness,” 
“ On  British  Dogs,”  “ On  the  Antiquity  of  Cambridge 
University,”  and  translations  from  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  Died  in  1573. 

Caius,  Saint,  a native  of  Dalmatia,  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  283  a.d.  as  successor  to  Eutychian. 
He  died  in  296. 

See  Tillhmont,  “Vie  de  Saint-Paid." 


Caius,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar  and  divine,  was 
a Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  wrote,  in  1566,  a treatise  to 
prove  that  Oxford  University  was  more  ancient  than 
Cambridge,  which  was  answered  by  Dr.  John  Caius. 
Died  in  1572. 

Cai'us  Cae'sar,  a Roman  prince,  born  20  B.C.,  was 
the  son  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Augustus.  The  latter  adopted  Caius  and  his 
younger  brother  Lucius  as  his  heirs.  In  1 a.d.  he  was 
sent  as  proconsul  into  Asia,  and  subdued  the  revolted 
Armenians.  He  died  in  Lycia  in  the  year  4.  Lucius 
died  in  2 a.d.,  aged  about  nineteen. 

Cajado,  kit-zhd'do,  (Enrique,)  a Portuguese  poet, 
who  lived  a long  time  in  Italy.  He  composed  Latin 
poems,  (“Eclogae  Silva,”  etc.,  1501,)  which  were  praised 
by  Erasmus.  Died  in  1508. 

Cajetan  or  Gaetani,  (Benedetto.)  See  Boniface 
VIII. 

Caj'e-tan,  (or  kl'ye-tan,)  [It.  Cajetano  or  Caietano, 
ki-yi-ti'no,]  (Constantin,)  a learned  Italian  monk  and 
writer,  born  at  Syracuse  in  1560 ; died  in  1650. 

Cajetan,  sometimes  written  Caetan,  [Fr.  pron.  ki'- 
i't&N',]  (Enrico,)  an  Italian  prelate,  born  about  1550. 
He  was  made  a cardinal  in  1585,  and  sent  by  Sixtus  V. 
as  legate  to  France,  where  he  united  with  the  League 
in  opposing  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  When  Paris 
was  besieged  and  suffering  famine,  about  1590,  he  urged 
the  inhabitants  to  hold  out,  but  offered  no  remedy  for 
their  misery  except  preachings  and  processions.  Died 
in  1599. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Cajetan,  [It.  Cajetano  or  Caietano,]  (Thomas  de 
Vio — di  vee'o,)  received  his  surname  of  Cajetan  from 
the  city  Caieta,  (Gaeta,)  at  which  he  was  born  in  1469. 
He  entered  while  young  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  of 
which  he  became  general  in  1508.  Leo  X.  made  him  a 
cardinal  in  1517,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as  legate  to 
Germany  in  order  to  bring  Luther  back  to  fellowship 
with  the  Church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  main- 
tained the  infallibility  of  the  pope  without  reserve.  He 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1 127.  Died 
in  1534. 

See  P.  Ekbrman,  “ Dissertatio  de  Cardinal!  Cajetano,”  Upsal,  1761. 

Cajetano.  See  Cajetan. 

Cajot,  ki'zho',  (Dom  Jean  Joseph,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine, born  at  Verdun-sur-Meuse  in  1726.  He  pub- 
lished “ The  Antiquities  of  Metz,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1779. 

Qakjamuni.  See  Gautama. 

Cffkya.  See  Gautama. 

Cal  or  Cala.  See  Kala. 

Calaber,  (Quintus.)  See  Quintus  Calaber. 

Calabrese.  See  Preti. 

Calado,  ki-H'do,  (Manoel,)  a Portuguese  historian, 
born  at  Villa  Vigosa  about  1584;  died  in  1654. 

Calamatta,  ki-lS-milt'ta,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  en- 
graver, born  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Italy,  in  1802,  worked 
many  years  in  Paris,  where  he  exhibited  his  first  produc- 
tion in  1827.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a masque 
of  Napoleon  I.,  (1834,)  and  a portrait  of  George  Sand, 
after  his  own  design.  Died  in  1869. 

Calame,  kt'lSm',  (Alexandre,)  an  excellent  Swiss 
landscape-painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Vevay  in  1815, 
studied  and  worked  in  Geneva  from  his  early  youth. 
He  painted  Mont  Blanc  and  other  Alpine  scenes,  also 
“The  Ruins  of  Ptestum,”  “An  Autumn  Evening,”  and 
“The  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.”  Among  his  admired 
lithographs  and  etchings  are  Views  of  Lauterbrunnen. 

Cal'a-mis,  [KaAa/iif,]  a celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and 
embosser,  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  450  a.d.  He 
excelled  in  the  imitation  of  horses,  and  worked  both  in 
marble  and  in  bronze.  Among  his  productions  was  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Lucullus.  He  executed,  in  marble,  another 
Apollo,  which  adorned  the  garden  of  Servilius  in  Rome, 
and  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  Apollo 
Belvedere. 

Cal'a-mjf,  (Benjamin,)  D.D.,  a son  of  Edmund,  no- 
ticed below,  belonged  to  the  High-Church  party.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1677,  and  in  1683 
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preached  a “Discourse  against  a Scrupulous  Conscience," 
which  made  a great  sensation.  In  1685  he  became 
prebendary  of  Saint  Paul’s.  Ilis  printed  sermons  are 
esteemed.  Died  in  1686. 

Calamy,  (Edmund,)  an  able  English  divine,  born  in 
London  in  1600.  From  1626  to  1636  he  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  of  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s.  Having  separated 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  and  become  a Presbyterian, 
he  was  chosen  in  1639  minister  of  Saint  Mary’s,  in  or 
near  London,  where  he  laboured  twenty  years  and  was 
admired  for  his  eloquence.  He  was  one  of  the  five  who 
wrote  “Smectymnus,”  (1641,)  a treatise  against  Episco- 
pacy. At  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain-in- 
ordinary to  Charles  II.,  and  a few  years  later  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  expressing  his  mind  too  freely. 
Died  in  1666. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Calamy,  (Edmund,)  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1671.  He  became 
minister  at  Blackfriars,  London,  in  1692,  and  at  West- 
minster in  1703.  He  published  many  sermons,  “Bax- 
ter’s Life  and  Times,”  “The  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,” and  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1732. 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  published  by  J.  T.  Rutt,  2 vols.,  1830. 

Calancha,  de  la,  di  la  kl-lln'chl,  (Antonio,)  a 
Peruvian  chronicler  and  monk,  born  at  Chuquisaca ; 
died  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Calandar,  kil-in-dar',  (?)  a Mohammedan  saint  and 
scholar,  died  about  1324. 

Calandra,  kl-lln'dRi,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter  of  mosaics,  born  at  Vercelli  in  1568; 
died  about  1646. 

Calandrelli,  kH-lin-ditel'lee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian 
astronomer,  born  at  Zagarola  in  1749.  Pie  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Rome  in  1774,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Pius  VII.  to  make  astronomical  observations. 
He  published  several  treatises  on  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  Died  in  1827. 

See  B.  Boncompagni,  “Biografia  dell’Abate  G.  Calandrelli,”  1840. 

Calandrini,  ki-lln-dRee'nee,  (Jean  Louis,)  a Swiss 
botanist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Geneva  in  1703,  wrote 
various  scientific  works.  Died  in  1758. 

Calandrucci,  ki-lin-dRoot'chee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  at  Palermo  in  1646;  died  in  1707. 

Ca-la'nus,  [Gr.  KaAavof,]  a Hindoo  philosopher,  of 
the  sect  which  the  Greeks  named  Gymnosophists.  Plu- 
tarch reports  that  his  proper  name  was  Sphines.  Having 
been  persuaded  to  follow  Alexander  the  Great,  he  be- 
came sick  at  Pasargada,  where,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  burned  alive  on  a funeral  pile.  It  is  stated  that 
his  last  words  to  Alexander  were,  “ I shall  soon  see  you 
again  in  Babylon.”  A few  months  later,  that  prince 
died  in  Babylon. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis.” 

Calas,  kf'lfs'  or  kf '13.',  (Jean,)  a French  Protestant, 
born  in  1698,  was  condemned  by  eight  judges  of  Toulouse 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  an  alleged  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  and  suffered  death  in  1762.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  courageous  and  generous  efforts  of  Vol- 
taire, the  sentence  against  the  family  was  annulled,  and 
they  were  partially  indemnified.  Louis  XV.  granted  them 
30,000  livres ; but  their  persecutors  were  not  punished. 

See  Voltaire’s  “Works;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdn^rale.” 

Calasanzio,  de,  dl  kl-ll-sln'the-o,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish 
priest,  born  in  Aragon  in  1556,  was  noted  as  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  chierici  regolari,  ( clerici  rcgulares.)  Died 
at  Rome  in  1648. 

See  Hoffmann,  “Leben  J.  Calasantii,”  1753;  Bartolotti, 
Vita  del  J.  Calasanzio,”  1749. 

Calasio,  de,  dl  kl-ll'se-o,  (Mario,)  an  Italian  lin- 
guist, born  at  Calasio,  near  Aquila,  in  1550,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome.  He  published  a Hebrew 
Dictionary,  and  spent  about  forty  years  in  preparing  a 
Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  is  his  most 
important  work.  Died  in  1620. 

Cal-a-ti'nua,  (A.  Atilius,)  a Roman  dictator  and 
general  in  the  first  Punic  war.  He  was  consul  in  258  b.c., 
and  again  in  254.  In  249  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily.  Though  the  events  of  his  dictatorship  were 
not  important,  he  left  an  honourable  name  in  history. 


Calatrava,  ki-li-tRi'vl,  (Jos£  Maria,)  a Spanish 
statesman,  born  at  Merida  in  1781.  He  became  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  and  an  eloquent  orator  of  the  Liberal  party, 
by  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes  several  times,  lie 
was  proscribed  and  exiled  from  1814  to  1820,  and  from 
1823  to  1830.  After  the  accession  of  Isabella,  in  1843, 
he  was  appointed  a senator.  Died  in  1846. 

Calau,  k.Vlfiw,  (Benjamin,)  a German  painter,  born  in 
Holstein  in  1724,  noted  as  the  discoverer  of  fttodorigue, 
a substance  used  by  ancient  painters.  Died  in  1785. 

Calcagni,  kil-kin'yee,  (TlBERIO,)  a sculptor,  born  at 
Florence,  lived  about  1570.  He  was  chosen  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  finish  some  of  his  last  works. 

CalcagnLni,  kll-kin-yec'nee,  (Cklio,)  an  Italian  phi 
losopher  and  poet,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
His  chief  work  is  “Three  Books  of  Epistolary  Ques- 
tions,” (“  Quasstionum  epistolicarum  Libri  tres,”  1608,) 
in  which  he  discussed  the  great  questions  of  philosophy, 
and  maintained  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
Died  in  1541. 

See  T.  C.  Calcagnini,  “Della  Vita,  etc.  <5i  Celio  Calcagnini,” 
1818;  OlNGL'EN'ft,  “ Histoire  Litteraired’I  talie P.  Giovio,  “ Elogia." 

Calcar  or  Calkar,  von,  fon  kil'kiR,  or  Calker,  kiF- 
ker,  (Johann,)  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at  Calkar,  in 
the  principality  of  Cleves,  in  1500.  He  was  a pupil  of 
John  de  Bruges,  and  formed  his  style  in  Italy,  where  he 
worked  some  years.  It  is  stated  that  his  works  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Titian,  whom  he 
imitated.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a “ Mater  Dolo- 
rosa.” He  died  in  Naples  in  1546. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lerilccra Vasari, 
“ Lives  of  the  Painters Lanzi,  “ History  of 'Painting  in  Italy.” 

Calceolari,  kll-chi-o-l!'ree,  or  Cal-ce-o-la'ri-us, 
(F RANCESCO,)  an  Italian  naturalist,  lived  at  Verona  about 
1550.  He  wrote  a “Journey  on  Mount  Baldo,”  (“  Iter 
Baldi  Montis,”  1566.)  The  genus  Calceolaria  was  named 
in  his  honour. 

See  £loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Cal'-ehas,  [Kakyaf,]  a famous  Greek  soothsayer,  who 
acted  a prominent  part  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was 
consulted  in  the  most  important  affairs  by  the  Grecian 
chiefs. 

Calchi,  kll'kee,  (Tristan,)  a historian,  bom  in  Milan 
in  1462.  He  was  secretary  to  Duke  Francis  Sforza  and 
his  successors,  and  wrote  a “ History  of  Milan,”  which 
is  commended. 

See  GinguentI,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie." 

Calcia,  kil'chi,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
last  century,  born  at  Genoa. 

Cal'craft,  (John,)  an  English  politician,  entered  Par- 
liament in  1796,  and  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831. 

Caldani,  kll-di'nee,  (Leopoldo  Marco  Antonio,) 
an  eminent  Italian  anatomist,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1725. 
He  professed  anatomy  with  success  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
Irritability,  (1757.)  In  1771  he  succeeded  Morgagni  as 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a number  of 
treatises  on  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  and  published  a 
collection  of  very  accurate  plates,  “ leones  anatomicae,” 
(4  vols.,  1S01-14.)  Died  in  1S13. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illostri.” 

Caldani,  (Petronio  Maria,)  an  Italian  geometer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  probably  at  Bologna  about 
1735.  In  1763  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Bologna.  He  wrote  several  able  treatises  on  geometry, 
etc.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  highly  commended 
by  D’Alembert  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caldara,  kil-dl'ri,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Venice  about  1675,  composed  the  music  of  eight 
operas  of  Metastasio.  Died  in  1763. 

Caldara,  (Polidoro,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  often 
called  Caravaggio,  (kS-rJ-vJd'jo,)  from  the  name  of 
the  place  (in  the  Milanese)  where  he  was  born  in  1492. 
He  went  to  Rome  while  young,  received  lessons  from 
Maturino,  and  soon  became  so  skilful  an  artist  that  Ra- 
phael employed  him  to  paint  the  friezes  in  the  Vatican. 
He  excelled  in  landscapes,  and  painted  some  admired 
historical  pieces,  among  which  is  a “Christ  bearing  his 
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Cross.”  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  murdered  by  his  servant  in  1543. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy.” 

Caldarone,  kil-dd-ro'ni,  or  Calderone,  kll-di-ro'- 
ni,  (Giovanni  Giacomo,)  an  Italian  chemist  and  physi- 
cian, born  at  Palermo  in  1651 ; died  in  1731. 

Caldas,  de,  di  kil'dis,  (Francisco  Josk,)  a self- 
taught  South  American  philosopher,  born  at  Popayan,  in 
New  Granada,  about  1770.  He  devoted  himself  to  bot- 
any, astronomy,  and  physical  geography,  assisted  Mutis 
in  his  exploration,  and  measured  the  height  of  Chim- 
borazo. About  1806  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd.  He  published 
some  results  of  his  labours  in  a periodical  named  the 
“ Semenario  de  la  Nueva  Granada,”  which  he  began  to 
edit  in  1807.  Having  joined  the  movement  in  favour  of 
national  liberty,  he  was  executed  by  Morillo  in  1816. 

Caldas  Pereira  de  Souza,  (Antonio,)  a Brazilian 
poet  and  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1762,  was 
educated  in  Portugal.  After  his  death,  a volume  of  his 
odes  and  other  verses  was  published,  with  the  title  of 
“ Sacred  and  Profane  Poems.”  Died  in  1814. 

Caldecott,  (Randolph,)  an  English  artist,  bom  at 
Chester  in  1846.  He  was  known  by  his  clever  book 
illustrations.  Died  in  1886. 

Caldenbach,  kll'd?n-bilK',  (Christoph,)  a German 
professor,  born  in  Silesia  in  1613.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a “ Compendium  of  Rhetoric,”  (“  Compen- 
dium Rhetorices,”)  which  was  a popular  school-book. 
Died  in  1698. 

Chl'der,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman, 
born  at  Elgin  in  1658.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  Wil- 
liam III.,  he  was  deprived  of  his  curacy  in  1689,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  nearly  a year  in  Edinburgh  jail.  He 
published  “The  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,”  (1705,) 
and  other  works. 

Calder,  (Sir  Robert,)  a British  admiral,  born  at 
Elgin,  in  Scotland,  in  1745.  Having  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  off  Cape  Saint 
Vincent  in  1797,  and  was  knighted  for  that  service.  He 
was  made  vice-admiral  in  1804.  The  next  year,  in  July, 
he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  returning  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  ordered  a retreat,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  a court-martial.  He  afterwards  served  as  post-admi. 
ral  in  one  of  the  English  naval  stations.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Calderari,  kil-di-ri'ree,  (Ottone,)  Count,  an  ex- 
cellent Italian  architect,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1730.  Pie 
imitated  the  style  of  Palladio  with  great  success,  in 
several  palaces  and  other  edifices  which  he  built  in  Vi- 
cenza and  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo  Cordellina  (1776)  is 
regarded  by  some  as  his  capital  work.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  author  of  a treatise 
on  architecture.  Died  in  1803.  His  plans  (“Opere  di 
Architettura”)  were  published  by  Diedo,  1808-17. 

See  J.  le  Breton,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  d’O.  Cal- 
derari,” 1804. 

Calderino,  kil-di-ree'no,  [Lat.  Calderi'nus,]  (Do- 
mizio,)  an  eminent  Italian  classical  scholar,  bom  near 
Calderio  about  1447.  He  became  apostolic  secretary 
to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  published  good  editions,  with 
commentaries,  of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Martial,  and 
Pausanias.  Politian,  Valla,  and  Calderino  were  asso- 
ciated in  a literary  triumvirate.  Died  in  1478. 

See  Bayi.e,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Calderon,  (Philip  Hermogenes,)  an  English  artist, 
bom  at  Poitiers  in  1833,  and  educated  chiefly  in  P rance. 
He  was  elected  a Royal  Academician  in  1867.  As 
specimens  of  his  work  we  may  mention  “ La  Demande 
en  Mariage,”  (1861,)  “ In  the  Pyrenees,”  (1866,)  “ Sum- 
mer,” (1872,)  and  “ The  Flowers  of  the  Earth,”  (1881.) 

Cald  eron,  kll-di-ron',  (Serafin,)  a Spanish  poet, 
bom  at  Malaga  in  1801.  He  practised  law  for  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  and  was  appointed  civil  governor 
of  Logrofio  in  1836.  He  has  published  “ Poems  of  a 
Solitary,”  (“  Las  Poesias  del  Solitario,”  1833,)  an  in- 
genious romance  called  “Christians  and  Moors,”  (1838,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  Madrid  in  1867. 


Calderon,  de,  Count.  See  Calleja. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  kil-di-rdn'  di  li  baiPkH, 
Madame,  a Scottish  authoress,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Frances  In'glis.  She  was  married  in  1838  to  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  minister  from  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
whom  she  afterwards  accompanied  in  his  mission  to 
Mexico.  In  1843  she  published  “ Life  in  Mexico,”  which 
was  received  with  favour. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  kil-di-rdm'  (or  kil'de-ron) 
di  li  baR'ki,  (PEDRO,)  a celebrated  Spanish  dramatic 
author,  born  of  a noble  family  in  Madrid  about  1600. 
He  received  a liberal  education  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  About  the  age  of  thirteen  he  produced  a 
drama  named  “ El  Carro  del  Cielo,”  (“  The  Chariot  of 
Heaven.”)  His  precocity  was  equalled  by  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  as  it  is  stated  that  he  produced  at  least 
five  hundred  dramas.  Having  acquired  fame  by  his 
early  works,  he  was  invited  to  court  in  1636  by  Philip 
IV.,  who  made  him  a knight  of  Santiago.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  as  a private  soldier  in  several  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  About  1652  he  entered 
the  church,  and  obtained  a canonicate  or  chaplaincy  at 
Toledo,  after  which  he  wrote  only  sacred  pieces,  (autos 
sacramentales.)  By  some  critics  he  is  regarded  as  equal 
to  Lope  de  Vega,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  held  the 
highest  rank  among  Spanish  dramatists.  His  brilliant 
imagination  is  not  restrained  by  conventional  rules  or 
dramatic  unities,  and  his  works  present  much  that  is 
absurd  or  extravagant,  while  abounding  in  interesting, 
natural,  and  sublime  passages.  Among  his  most  admired 
productions  are  “The  Constant  Prince,”  (“El  Principe 
constante,”)  a tragedy,  “ The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,” 
“Heraclius,”  “Love  is  no  Joke,”  (which  furnished  to 
Moli&re  the  idea  of  his  “Femmes  savantes,”)  “The 
Physician  of  his  own  Honour,”  a tragedy,  and  “ Life  is 
a Dream.”  Several  of  his  best  pieces,  including  “ The 
Constant  Prince”  and  “ Life  is  a Dream,”  were  translated 
into  German  by  Augustus  Schlegel,  and  are  said  to  be 
great  favourites  on  the  German  stage. 

See  an  elaborate  and  able  critique  in  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  quoted  and  approved 
by  Hallam,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : “ His 
boundless  and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  his 
quick  power  of  seizing  and  presenting  everything  with 
dramatic  effect,  the  unfailing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas, 
if  we  may  venture  on  the  expression,  the  general  loftiness 
and  purity  of  his  sentiments,  the  rich  facility  of  his  verse, 
the  abundance  of  his  language,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  words 
and  figures,  entitle  him  to  a high  rank  as  to  the  imagi- 
native and  creative  faculty  of  a poet;  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  enrol  him  among  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
human  breast.”  “ His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature,” 
says  Hallam,  “ even  the  ideal  nature  which  poetry  em- 
bodies, justifies  at  least  this  sentence.”  (“Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1683. 

See  Richard  C.  Trench,  “The  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon,” 
1856;  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  J.  L.  Heiberg,  “Commentatio  de 
Poeseos  dramatic*  genere  Hispanico,  przecipue  de  P.  Calderone  de 
la  Barca,”  1817 ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1839  • 
“Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1849,  and  April,  1857. 

Cffl'd^r-wood,  (David,)  an  eminent  Scottish  divine, 
born  in  1575,  became  minister  of  Crelling  in  1604.  For 
his  opposition  to  Episcopacy  he  was  imprisoned  abou 
1617,  and  afterwards  banished.  He  published,  in  Hol- 
land, “ The  Altar  of  Damascus,”  and  returned  home  in 
1625.  His  “History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland”  was 
received  with  favour.  Died  about  1651. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Caldora,  kil-do'rJ,  (Jacopo,)  a famous  Italian  con- 
dottiere  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  He 
defeated  Braccio  da  Montone  at  the  battle  of  Aquila  in 
1424.  Died  in  1439. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Cffld'well,  (Charles,)  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Caswell  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1772,  studied 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Rush.  He  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania about  1816.  In  1819  he  published  “The  Life 
and  Campaigns  of  General  Greene.”  He  was  professor 
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of  medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  for 
many  years,  ending  in  1837.  He  wrote  and  translated 
various  works,  among  which  was  Blumenbach’s  “Ele- 
ments of  Physiology,”  (1795.)  Died  in  1853- 

See  his  “Autobiography,”  1855. 

Caldwell,  (Howard  II.,)  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Newbury,  South  Carolina,  in  1831.  He  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  1851,  and  settled  as  a lawyer 
at  Columbia.  He  has  made  various  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  is  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
poems. 

Caldwell,  (Rev.  James,)  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  in  1734.  He  became  pas- 
tor of  a Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  a zealous  and 
very  influential  supporter  of  the  popular  cause.  He 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
fought  as  a soldier.  His  wife  was  shot  dead  by  the 
enemy  in  1780.  He  was  killed  by  a sentinel  in  Novem- 
ber, 1781. 

Caldwell,  (John  C.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Vermont  in  1831.  He  became  a brigadier-general  in 
June,  1862,  after  which  he  served  in  Virginia. 

Caldwell,  (Joseph,)  D.D.,  for  thirty  years  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  Laming- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  in  1773.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
with  distinguished  honours  in  1791,  and  for  several  years 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  college.  In  1796  he  was  elected  to 
the  principal  professorship  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  1804  was  chosen  its  first  president.  Died 
in  1835. 

Ca'Ieb,  [Heb.  373,]  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  a He- 
brew warrior,  lived  about  1500  b.c.  He  was  one  of  the 
two  Israelite  emigrants  or  fugitives  from  Egypt  that  were 
favoured  to  enter  the  promised  land.  (See  Numbers  xiv. 
24,  30  ; Deuteronomy  i.  36  : Joshua  xiv.  and  xv.) 

Caled.  See  Khaled. 

Ca'lefi  (Robert,)  a Boston  merchant,  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  the  witchcraft  delusion,  published 
in  1700  a work  entitled  “ More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,”  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather’s  “ Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World.”  The  book  excited  great  indignation, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  Increase  Mather,  the 
president  of  Harvard  College.  Died  in  1719. 

Calegari,  kA-li-gA'rec,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1699  ; died  in  1777. 

Calendario,  kA-l&n-dfi're-o,  (Filippo,)  a Venetian 
sculptor  and  architect.  Died  in  1355. 

Ca-le'nI-us,  (Walter,)  a Welsh  historian,  flourished 
about  X120. 

Ca-le'nus,  (Quintus  Fufius,)  a Roman  consul,  who 
was  a partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  after  having 
served  him  as  legate  in  Gaul  in  51  13.C.  In  the  year  47 
he  was  chosen  consul  through  the  favour  of  Caesar,  after 
whose  death,  in  44,  he  joined  the  party  of  Antony.  He 
commanded  an  army  for  Antony  in  Northern  Italy,  where 
he  died  about  40  b.c. 

See  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Calenzio,  kA-lfn'ze-o,  [Lat.  Calen'tius,]  (Eliseo,) 
born  in  Apulia,  was  reckoned  among  the  good  Latin 
poets  of  his  time.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince 
Frederick,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  His  works 
consist  of  epigrams,  elegies,  epistles,  etc.  Died  in  1503. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Calepino,  kA-li-pee'no,  (Ambrogio,)  an  Italian  phi- 
lologist, born  at  or  near  Bergamo  in  1435,  published  a 
good  Latin  Dictionary,  (1502,)  on  which  he  laboured 
nearly  all  his  life.  It  passed  through  many  editions.  The 
French  word  ealepin,  signifying  memorandum-  or  scrap- 
book, is  derived  from  his  name.  Died  in  1511. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  Jochbr’s  “Allgemeincs  Gclchrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Caletti,  kl-let'tee,  (Giuseppe,)  called  il  Cremonese, 
(61  kRi-mo-na'si,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1600.  He  painted  small  historical  pieces,  dcmi-figurcs, 
etc.,  with  skill.  Died  about  1660. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ca'ley,  (John,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  1763. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  National  Record  Commission 
from  1801  to  1831,  and  was  joint  editor  of  many  works 
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on  which  the  commissioners  were  employed.  He  con- 
tributed several  articles  to  the  “Archaiologia.”  Died  in 
1834. 

Calfhill,  kiPil,  written  also  Calfill  and  Cawfield, 
(James,)  an  English  divine,  poet,  and  distinguished 
preacher,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1 530.  I le  was  appointed 
prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's  in  1562,  and  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1570,  but  died  in  the  same  year.  fine  of  his 
poems  is  called  the  “ Complaint  of  the  Oxford  Academy,” 
(“  Querela  Oxoniensis  Academiae.”) 

Calhoun,  kAl-hoon',  (John  Caldwell,)  a distin- 
guished American  statesman,  born  in  Abbeville  district, 
South  Carolina,  in  March,  1782,  was  a son  of  Patrick 
Calhoun,  an  Irishman.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1802,  graduated  with  distinction  in  1804,  and  studied 
law.  In  1807  or  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  his  State,  in  which  he  served  two  years.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  Congress  in  1810.  He  entered 
public  life  as  a Democrat  and  leader  of  the  war  party, 
and  acquired  a national  reputation  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  term  in  Congress.  In  1816  he  supported 
a protective  tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank,  for  which 
he  reported  a bill  in  Congress.  lie  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  by  President  Monroe  in  October,  1817,  and 
was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  General  Jackson  transcended  or  violated 
his  orders  by  invading  Florida  in  1818.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  common  with  most  Southern  men,  approved  the  M is- 
souri  Compromise  of  1820. 

In  1824  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  by  a large  majority,  receiving  the  votes  of  the  Jack- 
sonians  and  also  the  friends  of  Adams.  Having  identifie  d 
himself  with  the  opposition,  (the  Jackson  party,)  he  was 
re-elected  Vice-President  in  1828,  when  General  Jackson 
was  chosen  President  Before  this  period,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  had  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
was  injurious  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Calhoun  changed 
his  course  on  this  question,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  free  trade.  To  counteract  the  passage  of  the 
tariff-bill  of  1828,  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States,  and  composed  on  this  subject 
a paper  entitled  “The  South  Carolina  Exposition,”  in 
which  he  claimed  that  a State  can  nullify  unconstitu- 
tional laws.  During  the  first  term  of  President  Jackson, 
Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  were  the  prominent  competi- 
tors for  the  Presidency.  “ In  the  public  mind,”  says 
Parton,  “ Calhoun  towered  above  his  rival ; for  he  had 
been  longer  in  the  national  councils,”  etc.  But  General 
Jackson  favoured  Van  Buren  as  his  successor,  and  thus 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Calhoun,  who  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  the  result. 

In  1832  he  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
was  chosen  a Senator  of  the  United  States.  Under  his 
influence  and  direction,  a convention,  held  in  South 
Carolina  about  the  end  of  1832,  adopted  an  ordinance 
to  nullify  the  tariff,  and  prepared  to  resist  by  force  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  But  they  were  overawed  by 
the  firmness  of  General  Jackson,  who  determined  that,  on 
the  first  overt  act  of  treason,  Calhoun  should  be  arrested 
as  a traitor.  Mr.  Calhoun  supported  Mr.  Clay’s  com- 
promise tariff  of  1833,  and  acted  with  the  Whigs  against 
General  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  Bank.  Still  aspiring  to 
the  Presidency,  he  thenceforth  used  the  question  of 
slavery  as  a means  of  uniting  the  South  in  his  support 
“Calhoun  failed,”  says  Parton,  “in  all  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  his  public  life  except  one ; but  in  that  one  his 
success  will  be  memorable  forever.  He  has  left  it  on 
record  (see  Benton  ii.  698)  that  his  great  aim,  from  1835 
to  1847,  was  to  force  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North.” 
He  advocated  the  test-measures  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn’s 
administration,  and  made  several  speeches  on  slavery, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  a positive  political  and  social 
good.  In  March,  1S43,  he  retired  from  the  Senate,  and 
in  March,  1844,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  lie  signed  in  April  of  that  year  a treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  resumed  his 
scat  in  the  national  Senate  in  December,  1S45.  He 
spoke  against  the  Mexican  war  in  1S46,  and  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  He  died  at  Washington  in  March,  1850. 
Among  his  principal  writings  is  a posthumous  “Treatise 
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on  the  Nature  of  Government,”  in  which  he  advocates 
the  election  of  two  Presidents,  one  for  the  North  and  one 
for  the  South,  each  having  a veto  on  all  acts  of  Congress. 

See  Jenkins,  “Life  of  J.  C.  Calhoun;”  “National  Portrait-Gal- 
lery of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. ; Benton,  “Thirty  Years’ 
View;”  Griswold,  “ Prose  Writers  of  America;”  Pakton,  “Fa- 
mous Americans  of  Recent  Times,”  1S67;  “Democratic  Review”  for 
April,  1838;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1840. 

Cali  See  KalI. 

C&Iidfisa,  (a  Hindoo  poet.)  See  KAlidAsa. 

Ca-lid'I-us,  (Marcus,)  an  eminent  Roman  orator  and 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  whose  recall  from  exile  he  advo- 
cated. He  was  praetor  in  57  B.C.,  and  supported  Milo  in 
52  after  the  death  of  Clodrus.  He  joined  Caesar  in  the 
civil  war  which  began  in  49.  Died  in  48  B.c.  His  ora- 
tory is  highly  praised  by  Cicero.  (See  “Brutus,”  79.) 

Calignou,  de,  deh  kf'l£n'y6N',  (Pierre  Antoine 
d’Ambesieux— diN'b&'ze-uh',)  a French  priest,  born 
near  London  in  1729,  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
preached  with  success  at  Geneva,  Paris,  Lyons,  etc. 
Besides  other  works,  he  published  a “ View  of  the  Great- 
ness of  God  in  the  Economy  of  Religion,  the  Order  of 
Society,  and  the  Wonders  of  Nature.”  Died  in  1795. 

See  Q u it r A K d,  “La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Calignon,  de,  (Soffrey,)  a French  diplomatist  and 
poet,  born  at  Saint-Jean-de-Voiron  in  1550.  He  aided 
De  Thou  in  the  preparation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  in  difficult  negotiations. 
Died  in  1606. 

Caligny,  de,  deh  ki'l&n'ye',  (Jean  Antenor  Hue,) 
a French  military  engineer,  born  in  1657  ; died  in  1731. 

Ca-lig'u-la,  (Caius  Czesar,)  a Roman  emperor,  born 
in  12  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
who  was  a granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  a favourite.  By  deep  dissimula- 
tion he  escaped  from  being  a victim  to  the  suspicion  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Germanicus  and  had 
adopted  the  latter  as  his  heir.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius,  with  a general  expression 
of  popular  favour.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  gave  pro- 
mise of  clemency  and  moderation,  by  liberating  prisoners 
of  state,  recalling  exiles,  etc.  Before  many  months  had 
elapsed,  he  became  a monster  of  cruelty,  and  indulged 
his  vicious  passions  and  appetites  to  the  greatest  excess. 
I le  caused  a temple  to  be  erected  to  himself,  and  claimed 
divine  honours.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  decapitate  them 
at  a single  blow.  A conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  Cassius  Chaerea,  who  assassinated  him  in  the  year  41, 
whereupon  his  uncle  Claudius  became  his  successor. 

See  Suetonius,  “Lives of  the  Twelve  Caesars;”  Tacitus,  “An- 
nales;”  Dion  Cassius,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Calippus.  See  Callippus. 

Ca-lix'tus  or  Cal-lis'tus  [Fr.  Calliste,  kS'Rst',  or 
Calixte,  ki'Rkst']  L,  a Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Zephyrinus  in  219  A.D.,  and  died  or  was  killed  in  223. 
There  is  a doubtful  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

Calixtus  II.,  son  of  William,  Count  of  Burgundy, 
was  elected  as  successor  to  Gelasius  II.  in  1119,  when 
the  church  was  disturbed  by  a quarrel  with  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  and  when  the  anti-pope  Bourdin  or  Gregory 
VIII.  was  supported  by  a party.  After  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  church,  Calixtus  died  in  1124. 

Calixtus  III.,  (Alonzo  Borgia — boR'jfi,)  a Spaniard, 
born  at  Valencia,  was  elected  pope  in  1455,  3s  successor 
to  Nicholas  V.  He  waged  war  against  the  Turks  with 
little  success,  and  died  in  1458,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Pius  II.  His  nephew,  Cardinal  Borgia,  became  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

See  A.  de  Montor,  "Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Calixtus,  ki-liks'tfis,  originally  Callisen,  kill'le-zen, 
(Georgius,)  a Protestant  divine,  eminent  for  his  learn- 
ing and  tolerance,  was  born  at  Meclby,  in  Holstein,  in 
1586.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt,  and 
wrote  treatises  against  several  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  moderation  exposed  him  to  the  charge 
of  crypto-papism,  Calvinism,  and  heresy.  Among  his 
works  is  an  “Epitome  of  Moral  Theology,”  (1634.)  He 
was  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  systematize  theo- 
logy; and  he  had  numerous  followers,  called  Calixtines. 


Calixtus  was  involved  in  disputes  known  as  the  Syncre- 
tistic  controversy,  by  which  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
distracted  for  a long  time.  Died  in  1656.  Bossuet  called 
him  “the  most  able  Lutheran  of  our  time.” 

See  W.  C.  Dowding,  “Life  of  Calixtus,”  1864;  B.  Cellarius, 
“Leichenpredigt  auf  G.  Calixtus,”  1656;  J.  Hildebrand,  “Ab- 
dankung  bei  Leichbestattung  G.  Calixti,”  1656;  Henke,  “G.  Ca- 
lixtus  und  seine  Zeit,”  1833. 

Calkar.  See  Calcar. 

Calkoen  (sometimes  written  Calkon)  van  Beek, 
kll'koon  vtn  bak,  (Jan  Frederik,)  a distinguished 
Dutch  astronomer,  born  at  Groningen  in  1772.  He  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Leyden  in  1799,  and  ordinary  professor  of 
the  same  in  1804.  In  1805  he  became  professor  of  those 
sciences  at  Utrecht.  He  wrote  an  “Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Religion,”  to  refute 
Dupuis’s  “ Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,”  and  a treatise  on 
the  Beautiful,  entitled  “ Euryalus  over  het  Schone,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1811. 

See  J.  Heringa,  “Ter  Nagedachtenisse  van  wijlen  J.  F.  van 
Beek  Calkoen,”  1813. 

Cfill,  (Sir  John,)  an  Englishman,  born  in  1732,  be- 
came chief  engineer  of  the  Coromandel  coast  in  India. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1784.  Died  in  1801. 

Call,  vau,  v3n  kill,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  designer  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Nymwegen  in  1655.  He  visited  Rome 
and  Germany,  and  drew  picturesque  views  of  the  Rhine 
and  other  regions.  Having  settled  at  the  Hague,  he 
engraved  with  aqua-fortis  his  own  designs.  His  works 
were  sold  for  high  prices.  Died  in  1703. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Call,  van,  (Pieter,)  an  able  Dutch  landscape-painter, 
son  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1737. 

Cal'la-nan,  (James  Joseph,)  an  Irish  poet,  born  at 
Cork  in  1795.  While  a student  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, he  produced  a prize  poem  on  the  accession  of  George 
IV.  After  he  left  college  he  was  employed  as  tutor  in 
private  families  and  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Maginn.  He 
wrote  “The  Recluse  of  Inchidony,”  and  several  success- 
ful lyrics,  among  which  are  “ The  Virgin  Mary’s  Bank” 
and  “ Gouzane  Barra,”  a ballad-ode,  much  admired  for 
its  melody  of  rhythm  and  its  spirit-stirring  power.  He 
went  in  1827  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1829. 

Callard  de  la  Duquerie,  ki'ltR'  deh  It  diik're', 
(Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  physician,  born  in  1630,  pub- 
lished an  “ Etymological  Medical  Dictionary,”  (“  Lexicon 
Medicum  Etymologicum,”  1673.)  Died  in  1718. 

Cail'cott,  (Sir  Augustus  Wall,)  a distinguished 
English  landscape-painter,  brother  of  John,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Kensington  in  1779.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1810,  when  he  exhib- 
ited his  admired  view  of  “ Morning.”  He  employed  his 
pencil  chiefly  in  scenes  of  quiet  beauty,  and  has  often 
been  called  the  English  Claude.  Among  his  productions 
are  “ Evening,”  “ Returning  from  Market,”  “ The  Ferry,” 
and  “ Harvest  in  the  Highlands,”  with  figures  by  Land- 
seer, (1833,)  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  master-pieces. 
He  was  knighted  in  1837,  and  appointed  conservator  of 
the  royal  pictures  in  1844.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 
(See  Callcott,  Maria.)  “ He  painted  everything  tole- 
rably, and  nothing  excellently,”  says  Ruskin. 

Callcott,  (John  Wall,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  composers,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Kensington  in  1766.  Without  a master,  he  attained  great 
proficiency  in  music,  which  he  adopted  as  his  profession. 
He  received  three  of  the  four  gold  medals  awarded  by 
the  Catch  Club  in  1785,  and  in  1789  won  all  the  four 
prizes.  He  composed  many  admired  anthems,  glees, 
canons,  etc.,  and  published  a “Musical  Grammar,”  (1805.) 
About  1806  he  became  lecturer  on  music  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  was  soon  compelled  by  ill  health  to  re- 
sign that  office.  He  expended  much  labour  on  a Musical 
Dictionary,  which  was  never  finished.  Died  in  1821. 

Callcott,  (Maria,)  Lady,  daughter  of  Admiral  George 
Dundas,  born  in  1 788,  was  first  married  to  Captain  Thomas 
Graham,  R.N.  In  1809  she  went  with  him  to  India, 
where  she  passed  two  years.  She  afterwards  travelled 
in  Italy  and  South  America,  and  in  1827  was  married 
to  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  noticed  above.  She  published 
“Travels  in  India,”  (1812,)  “ Memoirs  of  Poussin, ”( 1820,) 
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an  “Essay  towards  the  History  of  Painting,”  (1836,) 
which  is  commended,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1843. 

Calleja,  kil-la'ui,  or  Callejas,  kil-la'liils,  (Don 
Felix  del  Rey,)  Count  de  Calderon,  (di  kil-di-r6n',) 
a Spanish  general,  born  in  1750.  lie  commanded  the 
royal  forces  in  Mexico  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
in  1810,  and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1813. 
Died  after  1820. 

Callenberg,  kdl'len-bSRC,',  (Gerard,)  a Dutch  ad- 
miral, born  at  Willemstadt  in  1642.  He  commanded  a 
vessel  in  a battle  against  the  French  near  Sicily,  in  1676, 
when  De  Ruyter  was  killed.  The  command  of  the  fleet 
devolved  on  Callenberg,  who  was  made  vice-admiral 
soon  after.  He  gained  applause  at  the  battle  of  Vigo, 
(1697,)  where  he  had  the  chief  command.  About  1704 
he  bombarded,  with  the  English,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  forced  to  surrender.  Died  in  1722. 

See  Chalmot,  “ Biographisch  Woordenboek.” 

Callenberg,  kil'len-beRr/,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a 
German  author  and  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Saxe-Gotha 
in  1694.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle 
in  1727,  and  professor  of  theology  there  in  1739.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  missionary  cause,  to  pro- 
mote which  he  published  from  his  own  printing-press 
many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  works.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  missions  and  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  Died  in  1760. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Cal'len-der,  (James  Thompson,)  a political  writer, 
born  in  Scotland,  became  editor  of  a paper  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  was  a partisan  of  Jefferson,  and  attacked 
Washington’s  administration  with  virulence.  Died  in 
1803. 

Callet,  kni',  (Antoine  FRANgois,)  a French  his- 
torical painter  and  reformer  of  the  French  style,  born  in 
Paris  in  1741 ; died  in  1823. 

Callet,  (Jean  FRANgois,)  a French  mathematician, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1744,  was  educated  in  Paris.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  hydrography  at  Vannes  in  1788. 
In  1792  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1795  he 
published  a stereotype  edition  of  tables  of  logarithms, 
which  have  been  extensively  used.  Died  in  1798. 

Calliachi,  kil-le-i'kee,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  in  Candia  in  1645,  wrote  treatises  on  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Died  in  1 707. 

Cal'll-as,  [Kaittiaf,]  a Greek  architect,  who  lived  about 
300  B.C. 

Callias,  a Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a “ History  of 
Sicily”  about  310  B.C. 

Callias,  a Greek  dramatic  poet,  surnamed  Schcenion. 

Cal'li-cles,  [Ka/Uuc/b/f,]  a Greek  sculptor,  born  at 
Megara,  lived  about  400  or  425  B.C. 

Callicles,  a Greek  painter,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  320  B.C. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  [Gr.  Ka/JunpuTijr ; Fr.  Callicrate, 
ki'le'kRtt',]  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  was  finished  438  B.C. 
This  noble  and  perhaps  incomparable  specimen  of 
Grecian  art,  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles  and 
decorated  by  the  genius  of  Phidias,  after  serving  as  a 
temple  to  the  Athenians,  a church  to  the  Christians,  and 
a mosque  to  the  Turks,  was  ruined  by  the  explosion  of 
a magazine  during  a siege  in  1687.  It  was  built  of  fine 
white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  forty-six  columns  of 
the  Doric  order.  (See  Ictinus.) 

See  Vitruvius,  “De  Architectural”  FituuiEN,  “Recueil  his- 
torique  de  la  Vie  des  plus  cdliibres  Arcliitectes.” 

Callicrates,  a general  of  the  Achaean  League,  was 
noted  for  his  treachery.  Died  in  149  B.C. 

Cal-li-crat'X-das,  [ KaA/hxpariilnf,]  a Spartan  general, 
who  in  406  B.C.  succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  took  Me- 
thymnc  by  assault,  and  gained  a naval  victory  over 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  whom  he  blockaded  in 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  sent  to  the  relief  of  Conon 
a large  fleet,  which  defeated  the  Spartans  near  the  Argi- 
nusac,  where  Callicratidas  -was  killed  in  406  B.c.  He 
was  a plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  primitive  stamp. 

Sec  Mitrord,  "History  of  Greece;”  Plutarcii,  "Life  of  Ly- 
sandcr. 


Callieres,  de,d?h  ki'lt-aik',  almost  kii'yaiK',  (Fran- 
gois,)  a noted  French  writer  and  negotiator,  Irorn  at  Tho- 
rigny  in  1645.  He  became  a councillor  of  the  king,  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ryswick,  in  1693.  >689  1“= 

was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in  place  of  Qui- 
nault.  He  published  many  works  on  various  subjects, 
among  which  are  “On  Wit,”  (“Du  bel  Esprit,”)  a 
“ Treatise  on  the  Manner  of  negotiating  with  Princes,” 
(1716,)  and  “The  Knowledge  of  the  World,”  (1717.) 
Died  in  1717. 

See  D’Alembert,  “ Histoire  des  Membres  de  !’ Academic  Fran- 
yaise;”  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 

Cal-ll-er'gus,  written  also  Calliergi  or  Calloergi, 
(Zaciiaria,)  a Greek  scholar,  born  in  the  isle  of  Crete, 
was  educated  in  Venice,  where  in  1499  he  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language,”  which  was  highly 
esteemed.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Rome,  and  edited 
the  works  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus. 

Cal-lim'a-chus,  [Gr.  K d/jifuix'K  / Fr.  Callimaqle, 
kt'le'mSk',]  an  Athenian  officer,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  he  was  killed, 
490  B.C. 

Callimachus,  a celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, was  probably  a native  of  Corinth  or  Athens.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  400  or  450  b.c 
The  honour  of  having  invented  the  Corinthian  capital 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  Vi- 
truvius. His  statues  were  remarkable  for  an  exquisite 
finish ; but  his  style  was  censured  as  too  artifidaL 

See  Vitruvius,  “De  Architectura.” 

Callimachus,  [Gr.  Ka/Mpaxoc  ; Fr.  Cali.imaQUE,  ki'- 
le'mik',]  a celebrated  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  flourished  at  Alexandria  between  2O0 
and  240  B.c.  He  was  patronized  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  who  gave  him  a place  in  his  museum.  He  was  chief 
librarian  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Eratosthenes  and  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
His  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly  all  the  other  Alex- 
andrine scholars  and  poets.  He  was  a very  prolific  writer. 
Besides  several  important  prose  works,  which  are  lost, 
and  among  which  was  a history  of  Greek  literature, 
“ Picture  or  Account  of  Writings  of  all  Kinds,”  (“II buf 
navTodanCm  avy/pafi/mruv")  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
books,  he  composed  epic  poems  called  “ Hecale”  and 
“Galatea,”  several  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  epigrams, 
and  hymns.  His  hymns  and  epigrams  are  the  only  por- 
tion of  his  works  that  time  has  spared.  Quintilian  ranks 
him  at  the  head  of  Greek  elegiac  poets.  Ovid  thought  he 
displayed  more  art  than  genius : quamvis  ingtnio  turn  valet, 
arte  valet.  Few  ancient  authors  have  had  more  numer- 
ous and  able  commentators,  among  whom  were  Vossius 
and  Madame  Dacier. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Poetis  Gr.vcis J.  G.  Zierlein,  “Dissertaiio 
de  ingenio  Callimachi,”  1770  ; Schoell,  “ Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
Grecque  ;”  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1S37,  and  March, 
1838;  Cleveland,  “Compendium  of  Classical  Literature.” 

Cal-Iim'a-clius-Ex-pe'rl-ens,  (Philip,)  an  Italian 
historian,  born  in  Tuscany,  was  a member  of  the  family 
of  Buonaccorsi.  Callimachus  was  an  assumed  name. 
About  1473  he  emigrated  to  Poland,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Casiniir  III.  Under 
the  reign  of  John  Albert,  which  began  in  1492,  he  was 
a powerful  favourite  at  court  He  wrote  a work  on  “ The 
Exploits  of  Attila,”  a “ History  of  King  Vladislaus,”and 
a few  other  works.  Died  in  1496. 

Sec  Bavlb,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  NiciIron. 
“Mdmoires." 

Callimaque,  the  French  of  Callimachus,  which  see. 

Cal-lim'e-don,  | Ka/Ut/rrikiv,]  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
lived  about  330  n.c.  He  supported  the  Macedonian  party. 

Cal-ll-ni'cus,  [Gr.  Kak/Um-of,]  an  architect,  born  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
fire,  the  secret  of  which  has  been  lost  It  is  said  that 
Iry  this  fire  he  destroyed  a Saracen  fleet  which  attacked 
Constantinople  about  670  a.d. 

Cal-li'nus  | KoAZiiwj  of  Ephesus,  the  most  ancient 
of  Greek  elegiac  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  more 
than  600  years  before  Christ  Among  the  fragments  of 
his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  part  of  a mar- 
tial elegy  of  great  1 reality.  It  may  be  found  in  various 
collections  of  the  “ Poetas  Graeci  minores.” 

See  Rrunck,  “Analecta.” 
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Cal-li'o-pe,  [Gr.  KoAAtfon?,]  one  of  the  nine  Muses, 
presided  over  epic  poetry,  and  was  represented  as  holding 
a closely-rolled  parchment  or  tablets.  She  was  the  re- 
puted mother  of  Orpheus  and  Linus.  (See  Mus^e.) 

Cal-lip'pus  [Gr.  KdAAwnrof]  or  Ca-lip'pus  [Gr.  Ku- 
Aanrof  ; Fr.  Callippe,  kiFl&p']  of  Athens,  was  a disciple  of 
Plato,  in  whose  school  he  became  acquainted  with  Dion  of 
Syracuse.  After  Dion  had  become  master  of  Syracuse, 
Callippus  entered  his  service  and  obtained  his  confidence. 
He  assassinated  Dion  in  353  b.c.,  and  usurped  the  gov- 
ernment About  a year  after  that  event  he  was  expelled 
from  Syracuse,  and  in  351  was  killed  by  Leptines,  one 
of  his  officers. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  xvi. 

Callippus  or  Calippus  of  Cyzicus,  a Greek  as- 
tronomer, lived  about  330  B.C.,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  Calippic  period.  He  was  acquainted  with  Aristotle, 
who  mentions  him  in  his  works.  Perceiving  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  golden  number  or  period  of  Meton, 
(nineteen  years,)  he  invented  a new'  cycle  of  seventy-six 
years,  which  was  adopted  by  astronomers.  The  Calippic 
period  began  in  331  B.c. 

See  Delambre,  “Histoire  de  l’Astrononiie  ancienne.” 

Callisen.  See  Calixtus,  (Georgius.) 

Calliseu,  kil'le-sen,  (Adolf  Karl  Peder,)  a Danish 
physician,  born  at  Gliickstadt  in  1 786.  He  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Copenhagen  in 
1829,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  state  in 
1839.  He  published  an  important  work,  in  German, 
called  “ Dictionary  of  Living  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Phar- 
maceutists, and  Naturalists  of  all  Civilized  Nations,” 
(“  Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon,”  etc.,  33  vols., 
1829-35,)  which  is  said  to  be  an  indispensable  book  for 
every  cultivated  physician  and  naturalist.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Hendrik  Callisen,  noticed  below. 

Callisen,  (Hendrik,)  an  eminent  Danish  surgeon, 
born  at  Preez,  in  Holstein,  in  1740.  He  was  appointed 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  1771,  and  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1773.  Having 
acquired  a high  reputation,  he  became  physician  to  the 
royal  family  in  1801.  He  published  a “ System  of  Modern 
Surgery,”  (“  Systema  Chirurgiae  hodiernae,”  1777,)  which 
is  esteemed  a standard  work,  and  other  professional 
treatises.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Erslew,  “ Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon Rahlff,  “ Lau- 
datio  in  Memoriam  H.  Callisenii,”  1825. 

Calliatheue.  See  Callisthenes. 

Cal-lis'tke-nes,  [Gr.  KaXhodevris ; Fr.  Callisth^ne, 
ki'lis't&n',]  a rhetorician,  born  at  Olynthus,  in  Thrace, 
about  365  b.c.,  was  the  son  of  Hero,  a cousin  or  niece 
of  Aristotle.  Having  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  invasion  of  Persia  in  334  li.c.,  he  rose  to  a high 
degree  of  favour  with  that  prince,  who  charged  him  to 
write  a history  of  the  expedition.  This  history,  which 
is  not  extant,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  a sycophantic 
spirit.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  offended  Alexander 
by  his  austerity,  boldness  of  speech,  and  refusal  to  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  throne.  Pie  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  a conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  some 
historians  state  that  he  was  executed  for  that  crime  about 
328  B.C. 

See  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Alexander;”  A.  Westermann,  “De 
Callisthenis  Olynthii  Vita  et  Scriptis,”  1838. 

Callisthenes,  [Fr.  Callisth&NE,  kflfes't&n',]  an 
Athenian  orator,  was  one  of  the  eight  orators  whom 
Alexander  the  Great  required  to  be  delivered  to  him 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  in  335  b.c.  On  this  oc- 
casion Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  applied  the  fable  of 
the  wolf  which  demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender 
of  their  dogs.  The  orators  were  saved  from  that  danger 
by  the  exertions  of  Demades,  who  interceded  with  the 
victor. 

See  Arrian,  “|Anabasis.” 

Cal-lis'to,  [Gr.  KaXKunu,']  a daughter  of  Lycaon, 
King  of  Arcadia,  and  a companion  of  Diana,  Having 
lost  her  chastity,  she  was  transformed  into  a bear  by 
Diana  or  Jupiter,  and  placed  among  the  constellations, 
under  the  name  of  Arctos  or  Ursa  major. 

Cal-lis'tra-tus,  [Gr.  KaXAiorparof;  Fr.  Callistratf., 
kt'lis'tRit',]  the  son  of  Callicrates,  an  Athenian,  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  time.  It  was  the 


success  and  applause  which  attended  one  of  his  forensic 
efforts  (366  B.c.)  that  inspired  the  emulation  of  the 
youthful  Demosthenes  and  determined  him  to  be  an 
orator.  After  having  performed  several  embassies,  he 
was  exiled  from  Athens,  (in  361,)  went  to  Thrace,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Datus,  (or  Datum.)  He  returned 
home  without  leave,  and  was  put  to  death. 

See  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

Callistratus,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  itigns 
of  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  about  200  A.D.  Jus- 
tinian’s “ Digest”  was  partly  compiled  from  his  writings. 

Calloigne,  ki'lw&n',  (Jean  Robert,)  a Flemish 
sculptor,  born  at  Bruges  in  1775;  died  in  1830. 

Cal'lon,  [Ku/.'Auv,]  a Greek  sculptor,  born  in  /Egina, 
lived  about  430  b.c. 

Callot,  kS'lo',  (Jacques,)  an  excellent  designer  and 
engraver,  born  at  Nancy,  France,  in  1593.  Having  studied 
in  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  acquired 
such  a high  reputation  that,  in  1628,  he  was  invited 
by  Louis  XIII.  to  design  and  engrave  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  and  the  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  He  de- 
clined a pension  of  three  thousand  livres  from  the  King 
of  France.  Though  he  sometimes  used  the  burin,  his 
etchings  are  the  most  admired  of  his  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Miseries  of  War,”  “The  Temptations 
of  Saint  Anthony,”  “ The  Fair  of  Florence,”  and  the 
sieges  above  named.  Died  in  1635.  He  was  a great 
painter  of  manners,  and  was  surpassed  by  few  in  fertility 
of  invention  or  in  the  expression  of  his  figures. 

SeeG.  H.  Green,  “ Description  of  the  Worksof  Callot Maume, 
“ Recherches  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  J.  Callot.” 

Cally,  kt'le',  (Pierre,)  a French  philosopher  and 
ecclesiastic,  born  near  Argentan,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  professed  Cartesianism  in  France.  He  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  College  of  Caen  in  1675,  and 
edited,  “ ad  usum  Delphini,”  Boethius  “ De  Consolatione 
Philosophise,”  (“  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,”) 
in  1680.  He  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Institutes  of  Uni- 
versal Philosophy,”  (“Universse  Philosophise  Institutio.”) 
Died  in  1 709. 

Calineil,  ktl'niM'  or  ktl'm&'ye,  (Juste  Louis,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Poitiers  (Vienne)  in  1798, 
was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane at  Charenton.  His  principal  work  is  “ On  Insanity 
considered  under  the  Pathological,  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Judicial  Points  of  View,”  (1845.) 

Calmels,  ktl'mSK,  (Anatole  C£lestin,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  studied  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  gained  in  1839  one  of  the 
grand  prizes.  Among  his  chief  productions  are  the 
statue  of  Denis  Papin  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  those  of  Calypso  and  of  Massena  for  the  new 
Louvre. 

Calmet,  kJlTni',  (Augustin,)  a French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  near  Commercy  (Lorraine)  in  1672,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  learning,  and  for  his  labours  as  a commentator 
of  Scripture.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1689,  was 
appointed  abbe  of  Saint-Leopold-de-Nancy  in  1718,  and 
ten  years  later  was  transferred  to  the  abbey  of  Senones, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  Calmet  published 
numerous  works,  among  which  are  “The  Bible  in  Latin 
and  French,  with  a Literal  and  Critical  Commentary,” 
(1707-16,)  a “Flistorical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,”  (2  vols.  folio,  1720,)  which  is  regarded  as  his 
best  production,  and  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  “ Universal  History,  Sacred  and  Profane,”  (17  vols., 
1 735—71.)  Died  in  Paris  in  1757. 

See  Dom  Kanof,  “Vie  de  Dora  Calmet,”  1763  ; “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Gtindrale.  ’ ’ 

Calmo,  k&l'mo,  (Andrea,)  a facetious  Italian  poet 
and  actor,  born  in  Venice  about  1510.  He  composed 
“ Rhodiana”  and  other  comedies,  which  were  popular, 
and  published  a collection  of  sonnets,  stanzas,  canzoni, 
etc.  Died  in  1571. 

Calogera,  kA-lo-ja'rJ,  or  Calogiera,  ldLlo-je-a'ri,  (An- 
gelo,) an  Italian  monk,  eminent  as  a philologist,  born  at 
Padua  in  1699.  For  many  years  he  was  an  inmate  of 
the  monastery  of  San  Michele,  near  Venice.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  P.  Zeno,  Muratori,  and  others,  he  compiled 
and  published  a selection  from  the  treatises  read  at 
the  various  scientific  and  philological  academies  of  Italy. 
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This  valuable  work,  entitled  “ Raccoltad’Opuscoli  scien- 
tific! e filologici,”  (“Collection  of  Scientific  and  Philo- 
logical Tracts,”)  was  issued  periodically  from  1729  to 
1766.  Died  in  1768. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  JScher's  “ Allgemeines  Gclehrten- 
Lexikon." 

Calogiera.  See  Calogera. 

Cal'o-Jo-an'nes  or  Joannes  II.  Com-ne'nus,  [Gr. 
KaAo-Iwuvw/f  6 Kofivqvoi; ; Fr.  Calo-Jkan,  kS'lo'  zhftN, 
or  Jean  CoMNfeNE,  z1i8n  kom'n&n',  | Emperor  of  the  East, 
born  in  1088,  was  a son  of  Alexis  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1 1 18.  The  surname  Calo  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ferred to  his  intrinsic  merit,  as  his  person  was  the  reverse 
of  beautiful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a wise  and  good 
prince.  He  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
Servians.  After  many  victories  over  these  and  other 
nations  or  tribes,  he  conceived  the  project  of  conquering 
the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  en- 
tered Cilicia  with  an  army.  While  hunting  wild  boars 
in  that  province,  he  wounded  his  hand  with  a poisoned 
arrow,  which  produced  his  death  in  1 143.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Manuel. 

See  Le  Beau,  “ Histoire  du  Bas-Empire Nicetas,  “Joannes 
Comnenus.” 

Calomarde,  ki-lo-maR'di,  (Francisco  Tadeo,)  a 
Spanish  minister  of  state,  born  at  Villel  in  1773.  He 
chose  the  profession  of  law,  became  a resident  of  Mad- 
rid, and  an  adherent  of  the  absolutist  party.  After  hold- 
ing several  inferior  offices,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
grace  and  justice  in  1823.  For  the  ensuing  ten  years  he 
was  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  evil  policy 
and  misrule  of  that  period.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to 
make  Don  Carlos  king  as  successor  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  1833,  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled.  Died  at  Toulouse 
in  1842. 

See  Lavall^e,  “ Espagne  depuis  l’Expulsion  des  Mauresjusqu’en 
1847;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Calomato,  ki-lo-mi'to,  (Bartolommeo,)  a Venetian 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Calonne,  de,  deh  kf'lon',  (Alphonse,)  a French 
journalist,  born  about  1815.  He  published,  in  1852, 
“ Berangere,”  a tale,  and  in  the  same  year  assisted  to 
establish  the  “ Revue  Contemporaine,”  of  which  he  has 
since  been  director,  and  which  has  obtained  an  important 
place  in  periodical  literature. 

Calonne,  de,  (Charles  Alexandre,)  a French 
courtier  and  minister  of  state,  born  at  Douai  in  1734. 
Having  studied  law,  he  became  master  of  requests  in 
1763,  and  intendant  of  Metz  in  1768.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  controller-general  of  finances,  through  the 
influence  of  Vergennes.  The  expenses  of  the  state  were 
greater  than  the  revenue.  Calonne,  who  was  fertile  in 
resources  and  possessed  great  powers  of  application, 
adopted  the  policy  of  disguising  the  distress  by  a show 
of  prosperity  and  by  a profuse  expenditure  of  money. 
He  attempted  to  supply  the  deficit  by  loans  and  tempo- 
rary expedients,  and  in  1786  advised  an  Assembly  of 
Notables,  which  met  next  year,  thus  unintentionally 
giving  the  first  impulse  to  the  Revolution.  The  alarm- 
ing state  of  the  finances  then  became  known,  and  Ca- 
lonne was  dismissed  in  1787.  During  the  Revolution  he 
lived  in  exile,  chiefly  in  London,  and  was  a zealous  roy- 
alist. He  published  several  able  political  and  financial 
tracts,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  a “ View  of 
Europe  in  November,  1795,”  and  “On  the  Finances  of 
France.”  Died  in  1802. 

SeeTHiERS,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franpaise J.  L.  Cakra, 
“M.  de  Calonne  tout  enticr,”  1788;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene- 
rale.” 

Calonne,  de,  (Ernest,)  a French  poet  and  dramatic 
author,  born  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  wrote  “Love  and 
Psyche,”  a poem,  (1842,)  which  was  received  with  favour, 
and  a play  in  prose,  called  “ The  Doctor  in  Love,”  (“  Le 
Docteur  amoureux,”)  which  he  ascribed  to  Moliere. 

Calov,  kfl'lof,  [Lat.  Calo'vius,]  originally  Kalau, 
k.Vlow,  (Ahraham,)  a German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at 
Mohrungen,  Prussia,  in  1612.  He  lectured  on  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  was  a violent  opponent  of  Calixtus,  and 
was  much  addicted  to  controversy.  Among  his  works 
is  a “ System  of  Theological  Subjects,”  (“  Systcma  Loco- 
rum  Theologicorum.”)  Died  in  1686. 


Calovius,  the  Latin  of  Calov,  which  see. 

Calprenede,  de  la,  deh  li  kil'pK?h-nid',  (Gauthier 
de  Coates — deh  kost,)  Seigneur,  a French  writer  of 
fiction,  born  near  Sarlat,  (Dordogne,)  lie  came  a resident 
of  Paris  about  1632,  and  gentleman  of  the  chandler  to 
the  king  in  1650.  I le  wrote  “ Cassandre,”  (1642,)  “ Cleo- 
patra,” (10  vols.,  1647,)  and  other  romances,  which  had 
a temporary  popularity,  and  several  tragedies,  of  which 
“The  Earl  of  Essex”  (1639)  is  said  to  lie  the  best.  ' 
Died  in  1663.  “Calprenede,”  says  Iiallam,  “had  but  a 
life-estate  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  though  he  was  a poet 
of  no  contemptible  powers  of  imagination.” 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  Lltt&ature Madame  de  S£vics£, 

“ Letters.” 

Cal-pur'nI-a,  a Roman  lady,  a daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  (who  was  consul  in  58  B.C.,)  was  the  fourth 
wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  whom  sne  was  married  in  59, 
and  whom  she  survived.  Alarmed  by  bad  dreams,  she 
entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  borne  on  the  fatal 
Ides  of  March,  44  b.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Cx-sar." 

Calpurnia,  a Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  and  lived  in  the  first  century. 

Cai-pur'm-us,  (Titus  Julius,)  a Latin  poet,  who 
was  surnamed  Sic'ulus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era  Little  is  known  of  his 
history.  Several  of  his  Eclogues  are  extant.  They  have 
some  merit,  and  slightly  resemble  those  of  Virgil  in  slice. 
His  versification  is  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
is  nearly  pure. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gtrnerale.” 

Calpur'nius  Flac'cus,  a Latin  rhetorician,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius. 

Caluso.  See  Valperga  di  Caluso. 

Calvart  or  Calvaert,  kil'viRt,  [Fr.  pron.  kirviR',] 
written  also  Calvert,  [Fr.  pron.  ktl'vaiR',1  (Denis,) 
an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  called  by  the  Italians  IL 
Fiammingo,  (41  fe-i-mfn'go,)  “the  Fleming,”  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1555.  He  went  to  Italy  while  young,  studied 
with  Fontana  and  Sabbatini,  ana  opened  a school  in 
Bologna,  which  became  very  celebrated.  The  Bolognese 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  their  school  in 
respect  to  colouring.  His  master-pieces  are  a “ Saint 
Michael”  and  a “ Purgatory.”  Among  his  pupils  were 
Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Albani.  Died  at  Bologna  in 
1619. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Pilkixgtox,  “Dic- 
tionary of  Painters.” 

Calvel,  kil'vgF,  (Etienne,)  a French  writer,  who 
published,  besides  other  works,  several  treatises  on  agri- 
culture. Died  about  1830. 

Cal-ve'na,  (C.  Matius,)  a learned  Roman,  usually 
called  Matius,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  44  n.c,  he  joined 
the  party  of  Octavius.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  power 
and  influence  which  Matius  possessed.  He  was  also 
intimate  with  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  letters. 
He  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  C.  Matius  who  trans- 
lated the  “Iliad”  into  Latin  verse  and  wrote  an  admired 
work  called  “ Mimiambi.” 

Cal'vert,  (Cecil  or  Cecilius,)  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  the  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  The  charter  granted  to 
him,  June  20,  1632,  conferred  ample  political  powers  and 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  on  him  and  his  heirs  forever, 
who,  in  recognition  of  their  fealty  to  the  British  crown, 
were  required  to  pay  annually  two  Indian  arrows  and 
one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  ore  which  might  ever 
be  found.  (Sec  Calvert,  George.)  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  never  resided  in  Maryland  himself,  and  probably 
never  saw  it,  appointed  as  his  lieutenant  his  brother 
Leonard,  who  arrived  in  the  new  colony  in  1634  with 
about  two  hundred  persons,  mostly  Catholics  of  gentle 
birth.  The  colony  formed  under  auspices  so  favourable, 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
made  rapid  progress,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a re- 
markable share  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  proprietor, 
who  was  “the  heir  of  his  father’s  intentions  not  less 
than  of  his  father’s  fortunes,”  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  colonists  in  a most  liberal  spirit,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
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share  of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  the  pioneers  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1676.  Leonard  Calvert  had  died  in  1647.  The  heirs 
of  Lord  Baltimore  for  several  generations  were  proprie- 
tors of  Maryland. 

See  Bancroft,  “ History  of  the  United  States;”  Hildreth, 
“History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 

Calvert,  (Denis.)  See  Cai.vart. 

Calvert,  (Frederick,)  Lord  Baltimore,  born  in  1731, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  the  sixth  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  died  in  1751.  The  subject  of  this  article  then  be- 
came proprietor  of  Maryland.  He  published  in  1767  a 
“Tour  in  the  East,”  and  soon  after  became  a resident 
of  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1771.  He  was  the  author 
of  a work  composed  in  Latin,  English,  and  French, 
entitled  “Gaudia  Poetica,”  (“Poetic  Joys.”) 

Calvert,  (George,)  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  and 
enlightened  lawgiver  of  Maryland,  born  at  Kipling,  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  about  15S0,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Flemish  family  of  the  same  name.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  University.  By  his  talents  and  virtues 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  James  I.,  who  appointed  him 
in  1619  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  1624, 
avowing  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he 
resigned  his  office ; but  the  king  retained  him  in  the  privy 
council,  and  raised  him  to  the'  Irish  peerage  as  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  in  Longford  county,  Ireland.  He  had  pre- 
viously obtained  from  James  I.  an  extensive  grant  of 
land  in  Newfoundland,  where  in  1621  he  planted  a colony 
named  Avalon,  which  he  supervised  in  person  and  sus- 
tained for  a few  years  at  great  expense.  His  motive  in 
this  enterprise  was  partly  to  obtain  liberty  of  worship  for 
his  fellow-professors,  who  were  subject  to  restraints  and 
disabilities  in  the  mother-country.  His  first  experiment 
having  failed  on  account  of  the  ungenial  climate  and  the 
hostilities  of  the  French,  he  visited  Virginia  in  1628  and 
explored  the  adjacent  regions.  Pie  returned  to  England, 
and  received  from  Charles  I.  a grant  of  all  the  territory 
included  in  the  present  State  of  Maryland.  As  Calvert 
died  in  1632,  before  the  grant  was  legally  executed,  the 
charter  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  son  Cecil,  under 
date  of  June  20,  1632.  This  charter,  which  was  doubtless 
drafted  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  guaranteed 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their 
exemption  from  English  taxation  forever.  “Calvert  de- 
serves to  be  ranked,”  says  Bancroft,  “ among  the  most 
wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  re- 
ligious security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice  and 
not  by  the  exercise  of  power ; to  plan  the  establishment 
of  popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
of  conscience ; to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by 
recognizing  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects.” 
He  wrote  “ The  Practice  of  Princes,”  several  letters  of 
state,  and  a few  other  works.  Several  of  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  were  published.  (See  Calvert,  Cecil.) 

See  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  vol.  i.  chap, 
vii. ; J.  P.  Kennedy,  “Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
George  Calvert” 

Calvert,  (George  Henry,)  an  American  author,  and 
a great-grandson  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1803.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  in 
prose  and  verse,  “Illustrations  of  Phrenology,”  (1832,) 
“Count  Julian,  a Tragedy,”  (1840,)  and  “Scenes  and 
Thoughts  in  Europe,”  (1846,)  which  were  received  with 
favour. 

Calvert,  (Sir  Harry,)  a British  general,  descended 
from  the  Calverts  of  Hertfordshire.  In  early  life  he 
served  in  the  United  States  under  Clinton,  Howe,  and 
Cornwallis,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1794,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  became  adjutant-general  in  1799. 
After  assisting  to  organize  the  military  colleges  at  High 
Wycombe  and  Marlow,  he  was  made  major-general  in 
1803,  a baronet  in  1818,  and  a general  about  1821.  Died 
in  1826. 

See  “Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Calvert,”  by  Sir 
HenrvVerney,  London,  1853. 

Calvert,  (James,)  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
was  rector  of  Topcliffe.  Died  in  1698. 

Calvert,  (Leonard,)  the  first  Governor  of  Maryland, 
born  about  1582,  was  a younger  son  of  George,  Lord 


Baltimore.  He  governed  Maryland  from  1634  until  his 
death  in  1647. 

See  Sparks,  “American  Biography,”  vol.  ix.,  Second  Series. 

Calvert,  (Thomas,)  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  York  in  1606.  He  became  vicar  of  Trinity,  York, 
and  officiated  in  the  cathedral  during  the  rule  of  the  Pro- 
tector. By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662)  he  was  ejected 
from  his  living.  He  published  “ Honey  of  Heaven,” 
(“Mel  Coeli,”)  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  liii.,  and  a few 
other  works.  Died  in  1679. 

Calvi,  kfil'vee,  (Lazzaro,)  a Genoese  painter,  born 
in  1502 ; died  in  1607,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years.  Among  his  works  is  “The  Continence  of  Scipio.” 

See  Lanzi,  ‘‘History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Calvi,  (Pantaleone,)  a painter,  brother  of  Lazzaro, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  Genoa;  died  in  1595. 

Calvidus  Laetus.  See  Quillett. 

Calvin,  kM'vin,  written  also  Caulvin,  Cauvin,  and 
Cliauvin,  (John,)  [Fr.  Jean  Calvin,  zhfiN  kil'v&N', 
(or  Chauvin,  sho'v;lN' ;)  Ger.  Johann  Calvin,  yo'hin 
kal-veen';  It.  Giovanni  Cai.vino,  jo-vdn'nee  kil-vee'no; 
Lat.  Johan'nes  Calvi'nus,]  after  Luther,  the  greatest  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
(now  the  department  of  Oise,)  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509. 
His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,  (ko'v&N',)  secretary  of  the 
diocese,  and  fiscal  procureur  of  the  lordship  of  Noyon, 
destined  him  for  the  church,  and  gave  him  a liberal 
education.  When  only  about  sixteen  years  old,  Calvin 
was  appointed  cure  of  Marteville,  and,  by  exchange,  of 
Pont-i’Eveque,  two  years  later,  while  still  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  His  relative  Robert  Olivetan  induced 
him,  while  at  the  university,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  theology  taught  by  the  Romish  Church. 
At  Bourges,  where  he  was  studying  law, — having  aban- 
doned the  purpose  of  dedicating  himself  to  the  church, — 
Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Melchior  Wolmar,  who 
instructed  him  in  Greek  and  confirmed  him  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  began  soon  after 
openly  to  profess  and  preach  the  new  doctrines.  In  1532 
he  published  on  Seneca’s  treatise  “ De  Clementia”  a 
Latin  commentary,  in  which  he  calls  himself  Johannes 
Calvinus.  The  design  of  this  work,  it  would  appear, 
was  to  lead  the  French  king  (Francis  1 ) to  the  practice 
of  clemency  or  toleration  towards  the  Protestants ; but 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect.  Having  by  his  zeal  for 
the  new  faith  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Calvin  retired  from  Paris  to  Angouleme.  For  a short 
period  he  was  protected  from  persecution  by  the  favour 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  But  being 
compelled,  in  1534,  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  he 
found  refuge  in  Bale,  where  he  published  (1536)  his 
“Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  (“ Christiana2 
Religionis  Institutio,”)  which,  in  an  eloquently-written 
preface,  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  The  object  of  this 
— Calvin’s  most  important  work — was  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  views  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  the  first  systematic  and  thorough 
defence  of  Protestantism  that  had  till  then  appeared. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  having  begun  to 
spread  into  Italy,  Calvin,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the 
great  work,  visited  Ferrara,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  duchess  Renee,  (Renata,)  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  consort  of  Hercules  (Ercole) 
d’Este.  But  even  her  influence  was  unable  to  protect 
him  against  the  power  of  the  Inquisition;  and  he  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Returning  to 
Noyon  for  the  last  time,  he  sold  his  paternal  estate,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  sister,  and  several  devoted 
friends,  withdrew  to  Switzerland.  In  one  of  his  letters 
written  about  this  time,  he  says,  “ I am  driven  from  the 
land  of  my  birth.  Every  step  towards  its  boundaries 
costs  me  tears.  Perhaps  it  is  not  permitted  to  Truth  to 
dwell  in  France  : let  her  lot  be  mine.”  In  his  flight  he 
had  arrived  at  Geneva,  (August,  1536,)  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Germany.  But  Farel,  through  whose  influence, 
chiefly,  the  reformed  religion  had  been  established  at 
Geneva,  (1535,)  earnestly  entreated  Calvin  to  remain 
with  him,  and  boldly  threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  if  he  “would  not  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
God.”  Calvin  yielded,  and  was  elected  preacher  and 
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teacher  of  theology.  Along  with  Fare],  lie  prepared  a 
confession  of  faith  and  a plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  were  approved  in  a general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, July,  1537.  Hut  the  severe  doctrines  and  strict 
discipline  of  the  Reformers  were  very  unpalatable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  Genevese ; a powerful  party  was 
excited  against  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  early  in  the  vear 
1538  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  Calvin  withdrew 
to  Strasburg,  where,  under  his  care,  a Reformed  congre- 
gation was  established,  which  afforded  a pattern  to  the 
Protestants  of  France.  During  this  period  (1538-41)  he 
produced  the  first  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  exe- 
getical  theology.  He  did  not,  however,  forget  the  Gene- 
vese. During  his  exile,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
Cardinal  Sadolet,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Calvin  was 
instrumental  in  thwarting  these  designs  by  a masterly  and 
eloquent  refutation  (1539)  of  an  epistle  which  had  been 
addressed  to  them  by  Sadolet.  They  already  began  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  great  Reformer;  and  in  1540 
he  received  from  the  Genevese  senate  a pressing  invita- 
tion to  return.  He  was,  moreover,  urged  to  this  course 
by  Farel  and  many  others  of  his  friends.  Calvin  appears 
to  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  peaceful  life  which  he  led  at 
Strasburg,  and  was  extremely  reluctant  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  conflicts  ; but  as  he  had  never  ceased 
to  feel  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  at  Geneva,  and,  above  all,  as 
he  regarded  that  city  as  the  post  of  duty  to  which  Hea- 
ven had  especially  called  him,  the  final  decision  could 
not  be  doubtful  with  one  whose  devoted  and  only  aim 
was,  not  to  please  himself,  but,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  1541,  he  again  entered  Geneva,  and  was  re- 
ceived, both  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  “with  every 
demonstration  of  affection  and  triumph.”  During  his 
sojourn  at  Strasburg  he  had  married  (1539)  a widow 
named  Idelette  de  Bures,  who  is  described  as  a woman 
of  exalted  virtues.  They  had  but  one  child,  a son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Calvin’s  wife  died  in  1549. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  great  man  was  spent 
in  untiring  efforts  to  establish  the  Genevese  church  and 
government  on  a firm  foundation,  and  to  render  the 
former  a model  for  all  other  Protestant  churches.  Calvin 
died  May  27,  1564,  aged  nearly  fifty-five.  The  effects 
of  his  labours  in  promoting  sound  morality  and  learning, 
to  say  nothing  of  religion,  are  still  felt  in  Geneva,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years.  Montesquieu,  referring 
to  the  great  services  which  Calvin  had  rendered  to  that 
state,  says  “the  Genevese  ought  to  observe  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  their  city  as  a festival.” 

Nothing  relating  to  Calvin  is  more  remarkable  than 
his  contempt  of  riches  and  the  self-denying  simplicity  of 
his  life.  He  received  from  the  Genevese  only  what  was 
sufficient  to  support  him  with  the  greatest  parsimony. 
Although  he  lived  in  such  poverty,  he  would  never  ac- 
cept a present  except  for  the  poor.  He  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  take  anything  in  addition  to  his  regular  stipend. 
Once,  during  his  sickness,  the  council  advanced  him  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thalers,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  as  a 
gift ; but  Calvin  insisted  on  repaying  it.  When  some  of 
his  friends  urged  that  a person  occupying  the  conspic- 
uous position  which  he  did  before  all  Europe,  ought  to 
live  in  greater  style,  he  replied  by  simply  referring  them 
to  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

There  is  in  Calvin’s  history  one  point  which  must  not 
be  passed  without  notice,  as  it  has  been  made  by  the 
misinformed  and  illiberal  the  ground  of  much  unjust 
censure.  We  refer  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  pro- 
curing the  condemnation  of  Servetus.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  justly  said  against  Calvin  on  this  head  is  that  in 
regard  to  religious  toleration  he  was  not  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ; nor  was  he  one  whit  behind 
it.  The  doctrine  of  toleration  in  its  largest  sense  was 
not  yet  recognized,  even  by  men  the  most  liberal  and 
humane.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Calvin  was  a 

* It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Calvin  died  several  years  before 
William  the  Silent,  from  motives  of  policy  rather  than  from  any  higher 
considerations,  recommended  toleration  as  a wise  measure  of  govern- 
ment, and  more  than  a century  (and  that,  too,  during  a period  of 
almost  unexampled  progress)  before  William  Penn  taught  the  great 
truth  that  for  their  religious  opinions  men  arc  responsible  to  God  alone. 


statesman  as  well  as  a preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
community  which  he  had  so  admirably  organized  at 
Geneva  was  to  him  both  state  and  church,  over  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  watch  with  the  most  jealous  care.  He 
had  reason  to  fear  that  the  errors  of  Servetus,  associated 
as  they  were  with  great  abilities  and  an  arrogant,  reck- 
less spirit,  might  endanger  the  welfare  of  that  community 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  anything  else  on  earth.  He  was  not  merely 
a watchful  pastor,  but  a zealous  patriot,  who  sought  to 
defend  his  country  against  what  he  deemed  a formidable 
enemy.  That  his  hostility  to  Servetus  was  not  so  much 
directed  against  his  religious  opinions  as  against  his 
dangerous  character,  is  at  least  rendered  probable  by  his 
friendly  relations  with  Socinus,  whose  theological  views 
were  no  less  objectionable  than  those  of  Servetus. 

While  deeply  regretting  this  blemish  on  his  character, 
(shared  though  it  was  by  all  the  Reformers  of  that  age,) 
we  must  not  omit  to  state  that,  although  Calvin  approved 
of  the  death  of  Servetus,  he  did  not  wish  him  brought  to 
the  stake,  dissenting  in  this  from  Farel  and  some  of  his 
other  friends,  who  exhorted  him  to  be  “firm  and  severe.” 
Farel  at  first,  in  opposition  to  Calvin,  distinctly  recom- 
mended that  the  punishment  should  be  death  by  fire. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  repented  of  his  severity,  and 
earnestly  implored  the  council  to  mitigate  the  sentence 
of  Servetus  ; but  in  vain.* 

The  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation 
was  the  central  idea  in  Calvin’s  theological  system  : it  is 
to  this  doctrine,  and  others  growing  immediately  out  of 
it,  that  the  term  Calvinism  is  usually  applied. 

As  a theological  writer,  Calvin  is  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness, method,  and  scientific  exactness.  As  a reasoner, 
he  is  distinguished  for  logical  acuteness.  According  to 
Scaliger,  he  stood  alone  among  theologians,  (“solus  inter 
theologos  Calvinus.”)  Among  his  numerous  works  we 
may  name,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  his  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  (Geneva, 
1561,)  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
Psalms,  etc.  His  other  writings  consist  chiefly  of  tracts 
and  letters. 

See  Paul  Henry,  “ Life  and  Times  of  Calvin,”  an  excellent  and 
exhaustive  work  : “ Letters  of  Calvin,”  collected  by  Dr.  Bonnet  : 
Theodore  de  Beze,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  Calvin,” 
1564 ; Bolsec,  “ Historia  de  J.  Calvini  Vita,”  1572;  Masson,  “Vita 
J.  Calvini,”  1598;  Tischer,  “Calvin’s  Leben,”  1794;  Mackenzie, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  Calvin,”  1809;  John  Scott,  "Calvin 
and  the  Swiss  Reformation,”  183S  ; Audin,  “ Histoire  de  la  Me  de  J. 
Calvin,”  1840;  T.  H.  Dyer,  “Life  of  John  Calvin,”  1S49:  M aim- 
hoi;  RG,  “ Histoire  du  Calvinisme Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary:”  Guizot,  “J.  Calvin,”  1844:  Kahnis,  “ Lntherar.ische 
Dogmatik,”  vol.  ii. ; “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  March,  1851. 

Cal-vl'nus,  (Cneius  Domitius,)  a Roman  consul, 
who  entered  public  life  about  62  B.C.  In  the  year  54  he 
offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  consulship,  which 
he  obtained  by  bribery  and  by  the  influence  of  Pompey. 
He  became  a partisan  of  Cresar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
commanded  the  centre  at  Pharsalia,  (48  B.c.)  In  the 
year  40  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  afterwards 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain  for  several  years. 

Calvinus,  kAl-vee'ntls,  (JOHANN,)  a German  jurist, 
whose  proper  name  was  Kahl,  (kill,)  lived  about  163a 
He  published  a “Law  Dictionary,”  (“Lexicon  Juridi- 
cum,”  1609,)  often  reprinted. 

Calvinus,  (Johannes.)  See  Calvtn,  John. 

Calvisius,  kil-vee'ze-tls,  (Seth.)  a German  astro- 
nomer and  poet,  born  at  Groschleben,  in  Thuringia,  in 
1556.  His  principal  work  is  “Opus  Chronologicum,” 
(1605.)  Died  in  1615. 

Calvo,  kAl'vo,  or  Calvi,  kll'vee,  (J uan,)  a Spanish 
physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  several 
useful  medical  works. 

Calvo,  (Marco  Fabio,)  an  Italian  physician,  born  at 
Ravenna,  made  one  of  the  first  Latin  versions  of  Hip- 
pocrates, (1525.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1527. 

Calvo,  de,  dch  kfl'vo',  (Jean  Sauveur,)  sumamed 
the  Brave,  a French  general,  bom  at  Barcelona  in 
1625.  He  defended  Maestricht  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1676.  Died  in  1690. 


* It  is  a striking  proof  of  the  universal  intolerance  of  that  age  that 
the  gentle  and  humane  Mclanchthon  approved  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  Servetus.  (See  Melanchthon’s  letters  to  Calvin  and 
Bullingcr  on  this  subject.) 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Calvor  or  Calvoer,  kal'voR,  (Kaspar,)  a German 
historian,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1650,  wrote,  in  Latin, 
a work  on  the  early  history  of  Lower  Saxony.  Died  in 
1725- 

See  J.  J.  Fahsius,  “ Vita  G.  Calvoerii,”  1727. 

Calvtts.  See  Licinius  Stolo. 

Calvus,  (C.  Licinius  Macer.)  See  Licinius  Cal- 
vus. 

Ca-ljfp'so,  [Gr.  Ko/Uu/jo,]  a nymph  or  demi-goddess 
of  Greek  mythology.  She  is  described  by  Homer  as  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Ogy- 
gia,  on  which  Ulysses  took  refuge  after  a shipwreck. 
She  detained  him  some  years,  and  promised  him  immor- 
tal youth  if  he  would  remain  ; but  he  declined  it  for  the 
sake  of  Penelope. 

Calza,  kdld'zi,  (Antonio,)  a landscape-painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  at  Verona  in  1653 ; died  about 

1714. 

Calzolai,  kil-zo-U'ee,  or  Calzolari,  kM-zo-IJ'ree, 
(Pietro,)  an  Italian  monk  and  historian,  born  in  Tus- 
cany about  1500.  He  wrote  a “Ilistoria  Monastica,” 
(1561.)  DiedinisSo. 

Cam,  kowN,  (?)  (Diogo,)  a Portuguese  navigator, 
who  in  1484  explored  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  equator. 

Camadeva  or  Camadeo.  See  Kamadeva. 

Camargo,  kH-maR'go,  (Alphonso,)  a Spanish  navi- 
gator, who  explored  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  1540. 

Camargo,  ki'mtR'go',  (Marie  Anne  Cuppi,)  a fa- 
mous danseuse,  born  at  Brussels  in  1710.  She  per- 
formed in  Paris  from  1726  to  1751.  Voltaire  addressed 
to  her  verses  beginning,  “Ah  1 Camargo,  que  vous  6tes 
brillante  1”  Died  in  1770. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Camassei,  kJ-mis-sa'ee,  (Andrea,)  an  able  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Bevagna  in  1601,  worked 
in  Rome.  Died  in  1648. 

Cambaceres,  de,  deh  kdN'bi's&'rSss',  (Abb£,)  an 
uncle  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1721,  was  eminent  as  a pulpit  orator.  He  pronounced 
before  the  French  Academy,  in  1768,  a panegyric  on 
Saint  Louis,  which  was  warmly  applauded.  Several 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed.  Died  in  1802. 

Cambaceres,  de,  (Etienne  Hubert,)  a French  car- 
dinal, brother  of  the  jurist  noticed  below,  was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1756.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  in  1802,  and  the  next  year  became  a cardinal  and 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1821. 

Cambaceres,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  Regis — rVzhfess',) 
an  able  French  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Montpellier 
in  1757.  He  gained  distinction  as  a lawyer  before  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, in  which  he  performed  a prominent  part,  but 
with  such  caution  and  wisdom  that  he  was  accused  of 
moderation  and  temporizing.  He  mostly  voted  with  the 
republicans,  except  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (July,  1794)  he  was  president  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  used  his  great  influence 
to  terminate  the  reign  of  terror.  He  passed  into  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Institute.  In  1 799,  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consul,  appointed  Cambaceres  second  consul. 
Under  the  empire  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  whom  he  gave  good  counsels  and  adhered  with 
constant  fidelity.  He  was  made  arch-chancellor,  Duke 
of  Parma,  president  of  the  senate,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honour,  etc. 
He  had  the  principal  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Civil 
Code.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  reluctantly  served 
his  former  chief  as  minister  of  justice,  and  in  1816  was 
exiled,  but  was  permitted  to  return  in  1818.  He  then 
recovered  his  civil  rights,  with  the  title  of  duke,  but  did 
not  hold  office  under  the  Bourbons.  Died  in  Paris  in  1824. 

See  Aubriet,  “ Vie  de  Cambaceres,”  1825 ; Thiers,  “ Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  1’ Empire.” 

Cambacdrfes,  de,  (Marie  Jean  Pierre  Hubert,) 
Due,  a French  senator,  nephew  of  the  eminent  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1798.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1837,  and  appointed  a senator  about 
1852.  He  was  afterwards  grand  master  of  ceremonies  in 
the  imperial  household.  Died  in  1881. 


Camberlyn  d’Amougiea,  ldLm'ber-Hn'  (or  k&N'bgR'- 
I!n')  di'moo'zhe',  (Jean  Baptiste  Guillaume,)  a Bel- 
gian poet,  born  at  Ghent  in  1760;  died  in  1833. 

Cambert,  k&N'baiR',  (Robert,)  a French  musician, 
who  was  organist  of  the  church  Saint-Honore  in  Paris. 
About  1659  Perrin  and  he  composed  a comic  opera  which 
had  a great  success.  It  was  called  the  “premiere  come- 
die  Franfaise  en  musique.”  They  afterwards  produced 
others,  entitled  “Ariane”  and  “ Pomone.”  He  died  in 
England  in  1677,  aged  about  fifty. 

See  F6tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Cambiagi,  kim-be-il'jee,  (Joachim,)  a historical 
writer,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1740,  became  a partner  of 
Gaetano  Cambiagi,  a noted  printer  of  Florence.  He 
published  a “History  of  Corsica,”  (1770.) 

Cambiaso,  kdm-be-Vso,  (Luca,)  also  called  Lu- 
Chetto  da  Genova,  (loo-ket'to  dS.  ji-no'vj.,)  a cele- 
brated Italian  painter,  born  at  or  near  Genoa  in  1527. 
He  received  lessons  in  the  art  from  his  father  Giovanni, 
and  became  remarkably  skilful  in  foreshortening.  He 
painted  in  fresco  the  “ Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  which  was 
greatly  admired.  Invited  by  Philip  II.,  he  went  to  Spain 
in  1583,  and  adorned  the  Escurial  with  frescos,  one  of 
which  represents  the  celestial  paradise.  He  worked 
with  great  facility,  both  in  fresco  and  oil.  “The  Martyr- 
dom of  Saint  George,”  at  Genoa,  is  called  his  master- 
piece. Died  in  1585. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Winckelmann, 
“Neues  Maler-Lexikon.” 

Cambini,  kJm-bee'nee,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, born  at  Florence,  lived  about  1470. 

Cambini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Leghorn  in  1746,  produced  a great  number  of  sympho- 
nies, concertos,  oratorios,  motets,  etc.  Died  about  1832. 

See  Flt-ris,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Cambis-Velleron,  de,  deh  kdN'be' vSl'rdN',  (Joseph 
Louis  Dominique,)  Marquis,  a French  historian,  born 
at  Avignon  in  1706  ; died  in  1772. 

Cambon,  kftN'bbN',  (Joseph,)  a French  republican 
financier,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1756,  was  a merchant  in 
early  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1791,  and  to  the  Convention  of  1792,  in  which  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  In  1793  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  government.  He  concurred  in  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  in  1794.  As  a member  of  the  committee  on 
finances,  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  republic, 
and  made  many  able  financial  reports.  He  is  said  to 
have  merited  an  enduring  reputation  by  that  report, 
which  caused  the  adoption  of  the  great-book,  or  register 
of  the  public  debt.  In  1795  the  rivalry  between  Cambon 
and  Tallien  resulted  in  a decree  for  the  arrest  of  the 
former,  who  escaped  by  concealment.  Under  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  he  lived  in  a private  station,  was  exiled 
in  1815,  and  died  in  Belgium  in  1820. 

See  De  Barante,  “ Histoire  de  la  Convention  nationale.” 

Cambon,  de,  deh  kfiN'bbN',  (Jean  Louis  Auguste 
Emmanuel,)  Marquis,  a French  lawyer,  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1737.  Fie  was  first  president  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  1787.  Died  in  1807. 

Cambray,  kftN'bRM,  (Baptiste,)  a French  peasant, 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  stuff  called  cambric.  He 
lived  in  Cambray  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Cambray-Digny,  de,  (Louis  Guillaume,)  a 
Frencii  physicist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1723,  became  a 
citizen  of  Florence.  He  constructed  the  first  steam- 
engine  used  south  of  the  AJps.  Died  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Cambray-Digny,  (Guglielmo,)  Conte  di,  an 
Italian  statesman,  born  in  1823.  He  was  finance 
minister  in  1867-8,  and  afterwards  became  a senator. 

Cam'bre-ling,  (Churchill  C.,)  an  American  poli- 
tician, bom  in  1786.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  of  ways  and  means,  and  was  also 
minister  to  Russia.  Died  in  1862. 

Cam'bridge,  (Adolphus  Frederick,)  Duke  of, 
the  seventh  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  born  in 
1774.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Ilondschoote  in 
1793.  FIc  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hanover  in  1816, 
and  Viceroy  of  the  same  in  1831.  Died  in  1850. 


c as  k:  9 as  r;  g hard;  g as /;  g,h,k , guttural;  N,  nasal;  R,  trilled;  sasz;  thasin  this.  (fc^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Cambridge,  (George  Wii.i.iam  Frederick 
Charles,)  Duke  of,  a British  general,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  at  Hanover 
in  1819.  He  became  a major-general  in  1845,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  in  1850.  In  1854  he  commanded 
a division  in  the  Crimea.  His  conduct  at  Alma  and 
Inkerman  in  1854  was  applauded.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  1856.  He 
was  made  a field-marshal  in  1862,  and  has  be-n  com- 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  British  army  since  1856. 

Cambridge,  (Richard  OwEN,)aningemous  English 
writer,  born  m London  in  1 7 !4-  wrote  the  “ Scrib- 

leriad,”  a heroic  poem,  which  has  been  much  admired ; 
twenty-one  of  the  best  papers  in  “ The  World  ; ” “ The 
Intruder,”  a poem  ; and  a “ History  of  the  War  in  India 
between  the  French  and  English  from  1 755  f°  1 761.” 
Died  in  1802. 

Cambronne,  de,  deh  kSN'bRon',  (Pierre  Jacques 
Etienne,)  Baron,  a French  general,  born  at  Nantes  in 
1770.  He  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1812  and  1813,  and  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Elba  in  1814.  In  1815  he  was  admitted  into  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  commanded  a division  at  Waterloo,  where, 
after  being  surrounded,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.*  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army. 
Died  in  1842. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Frangais “Histoire  du  Gdnd- 
ral  Cambronne,”  Paris,  184s. 

Cambry,  kSN'bRe',  (Jacques,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  L’Orient  in  1749,  was  prefect  of  the  department 
of  Oise.  He  wrote  a variety  of  learned  works,  among 
which  are  an  “ Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Poussin,” 
(1783,)  and  “Travels  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.”  Died 
in  1807. 

Cambyse,  the  French  of  Cambyses,  which  see. 

Cam-by'ses,  [Gr.  Ka/i6vari( ; Fr.  Cambyse,  kSN'b&z',] 
King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  about  530  b.c.  Five  years  later  he 
invaded  Egypt,  defeated  Psammenitus,  its  king,  took 
Memphis,  the  capital,  and  in  a few  months  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  then  marched  against 
Ethiopia ; but,  having  lost  many  men  by  famine,  he  re- 
turned without  success.  The  cruelties  that  he  after- 
wards committed,  among  which  was  the  execution  of  his 
brother  Smerdis,  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  loss  of  his 
reason.  He  was  accidentally  wounded  by  his  own  sword, 
and  died  in  consequence  in  521  or  522  b.c.,  leaving  no 
issue. 

See  Herodotus,  “History;”  Justin,  “Historia;”  Valerius 
Maximus;  Ramspeck,  “Specimen  de  Cambyse  Persarum  Rege,” 
174°. 

Cam'den,  (Charles  Pratt,)  first  Earl  of,  an  Eng- 
lish judge  and  statesman  of  great  merit,  born  in  1714,  was 
the  son  of  Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Pratt.  At  Eton  he 
formed  a lasting  friendship  with  William  Pitt.  Having 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1738.  For  many  years  he  obtained  but  little  practice, 
until  his  success  in  defending  a bookseller  charged  with 
a libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1752,  brought  him 
into  notice.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  about 
1758,  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  became  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1762.  He  there  found 
the  proper  sphere  for  his  eminent  judicial  talents,  and 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  decision  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants  in  the  case  of  Wilkes. 

In  1765  he  was  created  Baron  Camden,  and  in  the 
next  year  became  lord  chancellor.  He  held  the  great 
seal  nearly  four  years,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  dignity,  firmness,  and  integrity.  “Among 
the  names  that  adorn  the  legal  profession,”  says  Lord 
Brougham,  “ there  are  few  which  stand  so  high  as  that 
of  Camden.  He  was,  however,  more  eminent  in  the 
senate  than  the  forum.  He  brought  into  Parliament  a 
high  professional  reputation,  and  his  talents  were  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  shine  in  debate.”  The  constant  and 
powerful  champion  of  constitutional  liberty,  he  opposed 
the  policy  of  Lord  North  in  relation  to  America,  and 
has  been  called  the  right  arm  of  Lord  Chatham,  for  his 

* He  is  said  to  have  disowned  the  famous  phrase,  “The  Guard 
dies,  and  never  surrenders,”  which  was  attributed  to  him. 


zealous  co-operation  with  that  political  chief  in  his  long 
contest  with  the  court  He  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil from  the  accession  of  the  younger  Pitt  as  premier, 
until  his  own  death.  In  1786  ne  was  created  Earl  Cam- 
den. In  1792  he  eloquently  and  successfully  maintained 
the  rights  of  juries  in  libel -cases,  against  Thurlow  and 
all  the  other  law  lords.  Fox’s  celebrated  Libel  Act  was 
then  carried  through  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  exer- 
tions. Died  in  1794. 

See  Lord  Campbell,  “ Live*  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ;”  Broug- 
ham, “ Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.;”  Foss,  “Thejudges 
of  England.” 

Camden,  (John  Jeffreys  Pratt,)  Marquis  of, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1739.  About 
1780  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  appointed  a 
teller  of  the  exchequer.  From  1789  to  1794  he  was  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury ; and  in  the  latter  year  he 
inherited  his  father’s  title  and  entered  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  several 
years  previous  to  1 798.  He  afterwards  served  the  public 
with  honour  as  secretary  for  the  colonies  and  president 
of  the  council,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis 
about  1812.  Died  in  1840. 

Camden,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  antiquary 
and  author,  born  in  London  in  1551.  Having  graduated 
at  Oxford,  he  became  second  master  of  Westminster 
School  in  1575.  In  1586  he  produced,  in  Latin,  his  most 
celebrated  work,  “ Britannia  sive  Regnorum  Anglias,  Sco- 
tiae  et  Hiberniae  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Chorographica 
Descriptio,”  (a  “Description  of  Great  Britain,”  etc.,) 
which  was  the  result  of  his  antiquarian  studies  and  re- 
searches pursued  for  many  years,  and  is  a very  important 
production.  The  subsequent  editions  have  been  enlarged 
by  various  editors,  and  the  book  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Gibson  and  Gough.  Camden  was  made  head- 
master of  Westminster  about  1592,  and  Clarendeux  king- 
at-arms  in  1597.  He  published,  besides  a few  other 
works,  “ Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,”  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  and  admired  for  various  merits.  “It  is 
written,”  says  Hume,  “with  simplicity  of  expression 
very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a regard  to  truth.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  among 
the  best  historical  productions  which  have  yet  been 
composed  by  any  Englishman.”  He  died  in  1623,  and 
left  an  estate  with  which  the  Camden  professorship  of 
history  at  Oxford  was  founded. 

See  Thomas  Smith,  “ Life  of  Camden,”  1631 ; Mouse's, 
“Oratio  de  Vita  G.  Camdeni,”  1652;  “Retrospective  Review,”  vaL 
ix. , 1824. 

Camdenu.  See  Kamadhenu. 

Camdeo.  See  Kamadeva. 

Camelli,  kfi-mel'lee,  or  Kamel,  ki'mel,  (Georg 
Joseph,)  a German  botanist,  bom  at  Brunn  about  169a 
He  passed  some  years  as  a missionary  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  plants  of  which  he  described  accurately  in 
memoirs  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Linnaeus 
named  the  genus  Camellia  in  his  honour 

See  Ray,  “ Histoire  universelle  des  Plantes.” 

Camenae,  ka-mee'nee,  [Fr.  C amines,  kt'min',]  the 
general  name  of  four  divinities  or  prophetic  nymphs  in 
early  Roman  mythology,  viz. : Antevorta,  Postvorta,  Car- 
menta,  and  Egeria  or  /Egeria.  The  Roman  poets  some- 
times applied  this  name  to  the  Muses. 

Camenes.jhe  French  of  Camknas,  which  see. 

Ca-me-nl-a'ta,  (Joannes,)  [Kourr/arn  ’hjdnyf,]  of 
Thcssalonica,  a Greek  writer,  who  witnessed  and  wTote 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in 
904  A.D. 

Camenz,  kii'mSnts,  (Erdmann  Gottfried,)  a Ger- 
man antiquary,  born  in  Saxony  in  1692;  died  in  1743. 

Camerarius,  kfi-mi-rS're-hs,  or  Cammermeister, 
klm'mer-mis'ter,  (Alexander,)  a physician,  born  at  Tu- 
bingen in  1695,  was  a son  of  Rudolf  Jakob,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  professor.  Died  in  1 736. 

Camerarius,  (Elias,)  a son  of  Elias  Rudolf,  noticed 
below,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1673,  became  first  physician 
to  the  Duke  of  Wiirteniberg.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works  remarkable  for  singular  ideas.  Died  in  1734. 

See  S!lov,  "Diclionnairc  de  la  Mddecine.” 

Camerarius,  (Elias  Rudolf,)  a German  physician 
and  medical  writer,  born  at  Tubingen  in  1641,  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  that  city.  Died  in  1695. 


a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  long;  A,  i,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e, 


1,8,5,  y,  short;  a,  e,  i,  9,  obscure;  fjr,  fill,  fAt;  111ft;  nftt;  good;  moon; 
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Camerarius,  (Joachim,)  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  scholars  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Bamberg  in 
150a  His  proper  name  was  Likbhard,  (leep'hlRt.)  He 
was  deputed  in  1530  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he 
took  a prominent  part  as  the  fl  iend  and  coadjutor  of 
Melanchthon.  In  1535  he  became  director  or  principal 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  in  1541  reorganized 
that  of  Leipsic,  of  which  he  was  rector  for  many  years. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  Latin  works,  a “Life  of  Me- 
lanchthon,” (1566,)  Commentaries  on  Cicero,  Aristotle, 
and  other  classics,  and  “ Commentaries  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Tongues,”  (“Commentarii  Linguae  Graecae  et  La- 
titiae,”  1551.)  “Budmus,  Camerarius,  Scaliger,  Casau- 
bon,”  says  Hallani,  “ appear  to  stand  out  as  tire  great 
restorers  of  ancient  learning,  and  especially  of  the  Greek 
language.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 
Died  at  Leipsic  in  1574. 

See  P.  Ekerman,  “ Fata  et  Merita  J.  Camerarii,”  Upsal,  1761 ; 
August  W.  Ernksti,  “Programma  <le  I.  Camerario,”  1774;  J.  F. 
Eckhard,  “J.  Camerarii  Memoria,”  1774;  Jocher,  “Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.  ’ * 

Camerarius,  (Joachim,)  a distinguished  physician 
and  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nuremberg 
in  1534.  He  practised  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  botanical  library  of  Gesner, 
with  fifteen  hundred  wood-engravings  which  he  left.  He 
published  several  botanical  works,  among  which  are  the 
“ Medical  Garden,”  (“  Hortus  Medicus,”)  and  “ Epitome 
Mathioli  de  Plantis,”  etc.,  (1586.)  Died  in  1598. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Memoires  historiques M.  Adam,  “ Vitae 
Medicorum  Germanicoruni.” 

Camerarius,  (Ludwig,)  a German  diplomatist,  son  of 
Joachim  II.,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1573;  died  in  1651. 

Camerarius,  (Philipp,)  a jurist,  son  of  Joachim  I., 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  was  chosen  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Altorf  in  1581.  He  wrote  “ Leisure 
Hours,”  (“  Horae  subsecivae,”  3 vols.,)  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  Died  in  1624. 

See  J.  G.  Schelhorn,  “ Commentarius  de  Vita,  Fatis  ac  Mentis 
P.  Camerarii,”  1740. 

Camerarius,  (Rudolf  Jakob,)  a German  physician 
and  botanist,  son  of  Elias  Rudolf,  born  at  Tubingen  in 
1665.  He  was  professor  of  physics  at  Tubingen  from 
1689  to  1695,  ancl  was  then  appointed  first  professor  of 
medicine,  including  botany,  in  the  same  university.  In 
1694  he  published  a Latin  letter  on  the  sex  of  plants. 
“The  real  establishment  of  the  sexual  theory,”  says 
Hallam,  “is  due  to  Camerarius,  professor  of  botany  at 
Tiibingen,  whose  letter  on  that  subject  did  much  to 
spread  the  theory  over  Europe.”  (“  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”)  Died  in  1721. 

See  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Botanica.” 

Camerata,  kj-mi-r&'ti,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, bom  at  Venice  in  1714;  died  in  1793. 

Camerata,  (Giuseppe,)  a miniature-painter  and  en- 
graver, bom  at  Venice  about  1700.  He  worked  at  Dres- 
den for  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Died  about  1764. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Camerer,  ki'meh-rer,  (Johann  Frederik,)  a Danish 
historian,  born  at  Ettingen  in  1720;  died  in  1792. 

Cam-e-ri'nus,  a Latin  poet,  who  was  a contemporary 
of  Ovid. 

Cam'^r-pn,  (Sir  Alan,)  a British  general,  bom  pro- 
bably in  Scotland.  In  1793  he  raised  at  his  own  expense 
a regiment  of  Cameron  Highlanders,  with  which  he 
fought  against  the  French.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula 
as  brigadier-general  in  1808  and  1810.  About  1820  he 
was  made  a lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1828. 

Cameron,  (Archibald,)  M.D.,  a Scottish  Jacobite, 
born  about  1698,  was  a brother  of  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  was  tried  for  treason,  and  hung  in  1753. 

Cameron,  (Donald,)  of  Lochiel,  a Highland  chief- 
tain, who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  was  called  “the  gentle  Lochiel.”  He  captured 
Edinburgh  by  surprise,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  after  which  he  escaped  to  France  in  1746. 
The  disaster  of  Culloden  forms  the  subject  of  Campbell’s 
spirited  poem  entitled  “ Lochiel’s  Warning.”  Lochiel 
died  in  1748.  He  is  commended  as  a type  and  model 
of  the  Highland  chivalry. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement;)  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1842. 


Cameron,  (Sir  Evan  or  Ewen,)  of  Lochiel,  a Scot, 
tish  chief,  called  “the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands,”  was 
born  about  1630.  He  was  a zealous  Jacobite,  took  arms 
against  William  III.  about  1689,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Killiecrankie.  Died  in  1719. 

Cameron,  (John,)  a Scottish  divine  and  statesman, 
who  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  (1426.)  He  was  lord  chancellor  under 
James  I.  and  James  II.,  and  represented  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  the  Council  of  Bale  about  1431. 

Cameron,  (John,)  a liberal  Protestant  divine  and 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Glasgow  about  1580,  became 
eminent  for  learning  and  subtlety  as  a theologian.  He 
went  to  France  in  1600,  lectured  on  Greek  and  divinity 
at  Bordeaux,  Saurnur,  and  Montauban,  and  published 
theological  works,  one  of  which  is  called  “ Myrothecium 
Evangelicum.”  He  opposed  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of 
predestination.  Died  at  Montauban  in  1625. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  Haag,  “La 
France  protestante.” 

Cameron,  (Sir  John,)  a British  general,  born  in  1773, 
served  in  Spain  with  distinction.  Died  in  1844. 

Cameron,  (Richard,)  a Scottish  minister,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  or  “Covenanters,”  was  born 
at  Falkland.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  boldly  op- 
posed the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  became  an  itinerant  field-preacher.  In  1680, 
attended  by  about  twenty  armed  followers,  he  proclaimed 
at  Sanquhar  that  Charles  Stuart  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
A few  weeks  after  that  event  he  was  killed  in  a fight  with 
the  royalist  troops  at  Airdsmoss.  The  sect  of  Came- 
ronians has  numerous  churches  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
They  call  themselves  “ Reformed  Presbyterians.” 

Cam'er-on,  (Simon,)  an  American  politician,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1 799.  Pie  acquired  a large  fortune  by 
operations  in  banking,  railroads,  etc.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania. 
Having  separated  from  the  Democratic  party  about  1855, 
he  supported  Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and 
was  again  elected  a Senator.  He  was  secretary  of  war 
in  the  cabinet  of  Lincoln  from  March  4,  1861,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  and  was  then  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Russia.  He  returned  home  in  1863,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1866  and  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1877. 

Cameron  (Verney  Lovett,)  an  English  sailor  and 
traveller.  He  is  famous  for  his  journey  across  Central 
Africa  in  1872-6.  In  1878  he  travelled  in  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  1882  with  Captain  Burton  inland 
from  the  Gold  Coast. 

Camers,  ka'mers,  (Giovanni,)  originally  Giovanni 
Ricuzzi  Vellini,  ( jo-van'nee  re-koot'see  vSl-lee'nee,) 
an  Italian  monk  and  Greek  scholar,  born  at  Camerino 
about  1460.  He  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning 
by  publishing  editions  of  Claudian,  Florus,  Eutropius, 
and  other  classic  authors.  At  one  time  he  was  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Padua.  Died  about  1550. 

CamTdge,  (John,)  an  English  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  York  about  1790;  died  in  1859. 

Ca-mil'la,  [Fr.  Camille,  ka'inil'  or  kiTme'ye,]  a 
mythical  personage,  celebrated  for  swiftness  of  foot  and 
martial  valour,  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Vol- 
scian  king  Metabus,  and  an  attendant  of  Diana.  Ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  she  fought  in  the  army  of  Turnus,  and 
was  killed  by  Aruns.  (See  “zEneid,”  book  xi.  366-830.) 

Camille,  the  French  of  Camillus  and  Camilla, 
which  see. 

Camilli,  ki-mfel'lee,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Sienna  about  1550. 

Camillo,  kl-mtl'yo,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  in  1610;  died  in  1671. 

Camillo,  kd-mfel'lo,  (Julius,)  surnamed  Delminio, 
(d£l-mee'ne-o,)  an  Italian  linguist  and  writer,  born  at 
Forll  in  1479.  He  wrote  verses,  and  treatises  on  oratory. 
Died  in  1550. 

Ca-mil'lus,  (Lucius  Furius,)  a son  of  Marcus  F'urius, 
noticed  below,  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome  in  350  B.c. 

Camillus,  [Fr.  Camille,  kt'niiP  or  kit'me'ye,]  (Mar- 
cus Furius,)  a celebrated  Roman  dictator,  whose  history 
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has  been  embellished  with  many  fabulous  exploits.  After 
serving  as  military  tribune,  he  was  five  times  chosen  dic- 
tator, and  gained  victories  over  the  Falisci,  Capenates, 
Volscians,  and  Fidenatcs.  In  his  first  dictatorship,  which 
began  in  396,  he  took  Vcii,  after  a long  siege.  About 
390  b.C.  he  was  condemned  for  peculation,  and  was  ex- 
iled to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  under  lirennus  having  pillaged 
Rome,  Camillus  was  recalled,  and,  according  to  the 
popular  account,  gained  two  decisive  victories  over  the 
invaders.  lie  was  chosen  dictator,  for  the  fifth  time,  in 
367.  He  is  said  to  have  dissuaded  the  citizens  from 
removing  cn  masse  from  Rome  to  Veii  after  the  former 
city  had  been  ruined  by  the  Gauls.  Died  in  364  B.C. 
Plutarch  has  written  a life  of  Camillus. 

See  Livy,  “ History  of  Rome  Niebuhr,**  History  of  Rome,**  vol. 
i. ; Obrecht,  “ Disscrtatio,  M.  F.  Camillum  repraesentans,”  1693. 

Caminade,  ki'me'nkd',  (Alexandre  Francois,)  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1783,  was  a pupil  of 
David.  He  gained  a grand  prize,  which  procured  for 
him  a pension  and  the  privilege  of  studying  in  Rome. 
The  “Levite  of  Ephraim”  (1838)  is  called  his  best  work. 
Died  in  May,  1862. 

Caminatzin,  kk-me-nkt-zeen',  (?)  a nephew  of  Mon- 
tezuma, was  Prince  of  Texcuco.  He  formed  an  abortive 
design  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mexico  in  1521. 

Caminer,  kk-me-nahi/,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  in  Venice  in  1731.  He  issued  a periodical  entitled 
“Literary  Europe”  (“Europa  Letteraria”)  from  1768  to 
1774,  when  he  changed  the  plan,  and  called  it  “The  En- 
cyclopedic Journal,”  (“Giornale  Enciclopedico.”)  He 
wrote  a “Life  of  Frederick  II.,”  and  other  historical 
works.  Died  in  1796. 

Caminer,  (Elisabetta,)  a daughter  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Venice  in  1751,  was  a scholar  and  linguist.  She 
made  translations  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Marmon- 
tel,  Gessner,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  esteemed. 
She  also  edited  the  journal  above  named,  after  her 
father  relinquished  it  in  1777.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caminha,  kk-mkn'yk,  (Pedro  de  Andrade,)  a Por- 
tuguese poet,  born  at  Oporto;  died  in  1594.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1791. 

Caminha,  de,  dk  ka-mkn'yk,  (Pedro  Vaz,)  a Portu- 
guese explorer,  went  to  India  with  Cabral  in  1500.  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  which  discovered  Brazil, 
and  wrote  a description  of  that  country,  published  in  1817. 

Cammerhof,  kim'mer-hof,  (Johann,)  a German 
philologist  and  Lutheran  minister,  bom  at  Brunswick, 
lived  about  1650. 

Cammermeister.  See  Camerarius. 

Camcenee.  See  Camenze. 

Camoens,  kkm'o-ens,  [Port,  de  Camoens,  dk  kk-mo'- 
€ns,]  (Luis  or  Luiz,)  the  most  celebrated  of  Portuguese 
poets,  was  born  of  a noble  family,  probably  at  Lisbon. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated  at  1 5 1 7 and  1524. 
He  was  educated  at  Coimbra.  Soon  after  he  left  school, 
a lady  of  honour  at  court  inspired  him  with  a passion 
which  became  the  source  of  his  misfortunes  and  per- 
haps also  a stimulus  to  his  genius.  In  consequence  of 
this  amour  he  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  where  he  sought 
to  beguile  the  pain  of  separation  by  writing  elegiac 
verses.  When  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  an  expedition 
against  Morocco,  Camoens  joined  it,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  in  several  battles.  Finding  that 
his  poetic  talents  and  martial  merits  were  equally  neg- 
lected and  depreciated  at  court,  he  embarked  for  India 
in  1553,  exclaiming,  with  Scipio,  “ Ungrateful  country  1 
thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones  1”  (“Ingrata  patria,  non 
possidebis  ossa  mea.”) 

After  serving  in  several  warlike  enterprises,  he  was 
exiled  from  Goa  to  Macao  for  a political  satire  which  he 
entitled  “Follies  in  India.”  There  he  composed  his 
greatest  work,  “The  Lusiad,”  (“Os  Lusiadas ,”)  a heroic 
poem  (first  printed  in  1572)  commemorating  the  martial 
and  nautical  exploits  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  other  Por- 
tuguese heroes.  “ The  national  glory  of  the  Portuguese,” 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  “ is  there  illustrated  under  all 
the  forms  that  imagination  can  devise.  The  versification 
is  so  charming  and  stately  that  even  the  common  people 
know  many  stanzas  by  heart,  and  sing  them  with  delight.” 


I n 1 569  he  returned  to  1 Jslion  in  great  poverty,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  portion  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  misfor- 
tunes were  aggravated  by  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  his 
country.  He  died  in  a hospital  in  1579.  He  has  left  ad- 
mired specimens  of  nearly  every  species  of  poetry,  among 
which  arc  numerous  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  and  songs. 

“ Camoens,”  says  Robert  Southey,  “ is  the  * well  unde- 
filed’ of  that  fine  language,  which  he  more  than  any 
other  author  enriched  and  refined.”  (“  Quarterly  Re- 
view” for  April,  1822.) 

See  F.  Mordani,  “ Elogio  storico  di  L.  Camoens,”  1841 ; John 
Adamson,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Luis  de  Camoens,” 
1820;  Souza  Botki.ho,  “ Vida  de  Luiz  Camoens,”  1817;  Barrk  io- 
Feio,  “Vida  de  Camoens;"  Hknrioues  Vilhegas,  “Elogio  a Me- 
moria  de  L.  de  Camoens “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1805. 

Camoaio,  ki-mo'se-o,  or  Camoti,  kl-mr/tee,  (Gio- 
vanni Battista,)  an  Italian  Hellenist,  born  at  Asolo 
about  1515.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  “Metaphysics" 
of  Aristotle,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1581  or  1591. 

See  De  Thou,  “Mdmoires  historiques.” 

Campagna,  kkm-pkn'yk,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Verona  in  1552;  died  in  or  after  1623. 

Campagnola,  kkm-pkn-yo'lk,  (Domenico,)  a skilful 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1482,  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Titian,  whom  he  imitated.  He  was  an 
excellent  colorist.  Died  in  1 550.  Among  his  engravings 
are  a “ Holy  Family,”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the  Magi” 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campagnoli,  kkm-pkn-yo'lee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an 
Italian  violinist  of  high  reputation,  born  near  Bologna 
about  1750.  He  composed  instrumental  pieces,  and  pub- 
lished “ Exercises  on  the  Seven  Positions.”  Died  in  1827. 

Campailla,  kkm-pk-kl'lk,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  phi- 
losopher and  naturalist,  born  in  Sicily  in  1668.  His 
chief  work  is  “Adam,  or  the  Creation,”  a philosophic 
poem,  (1709;  5th  edition,  1757.)  Died  in  1740. 

Campan,  kfiN'pSN',  Heanne  Louise  Henriette 
-Genest — zheh-nk',)  Madame,  a French  lady,  eminent  as 
a teacher,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1752.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  appointed  reader  to  the  three  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.  About  1770  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Campan, 
and  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie  Antoinette.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  she  was  the  first  lady  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  most  intimate  confidante  of  that  queen,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  her  until  the  attack  on  the  T uileries  by  the 
mob,  August  10,  1792,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  death. 
She  afterwards  opened  a boarding-school  at  Saint-Ger- 
main, which  became  celebrated,  and  was  patronized  by 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine.  Hortense  and  two  of  Napo- 
leon’s sisters  were  her  pupils.  About  1S06  the  emperor 
founded  at  Ecouen  a school  for  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  chose  Madame 
Campan  as  superintendent.  She  was  deprived  of  this 
place  in  1814  by  the  Bourbons,  and  died  in  1S22,  leaving 
curious  and  well-written  “Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life 
of  Marie  Antoinette,”  (3  vols.,  1S22,)  and  other  works. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gene; rale.” 

Campana,  kkm-pk'nk,  (Antonio  Francesco,)  an 
Italian  physician,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1751,  obtained  a 
chair  of  physics  at  Ferrara,  and  published  several  medi- 
cal works.  Died  in  1832. 

Campana,  (Cesake,)  an  Italian  historian,  bom  at 
Aquila  about  1540.  Among  his  works  is  a “Life  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,”  (1608.)  Died  in  1606. 

Campana,  k&N'pJ'nt',  (Francois  Fr£d£ric,)  a 
French  general,  born  at  Turin  in  1771  ; died  in  1S07. 

Campana,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
1727  ; died  in  1765. 

Campanaio,  kkm-pk-nk'yo  or  kkm-pk-ni'o,  (Lorenzo 
di  Lodovico,)  surnamed  Lorenzetto,  (lo-rSn-zct'to,)  a 
Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  1494.  As 
sculptor  he  was  employed  at  Rome  by  Raphael,  who 
esteemed  him.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Caffarelli  pal- 
ace, and  assisted  San  Gallo  in  the  repair  or  completion 
of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Died  in  1541. 

See  Cicognara,  “ Storia  della  Scultura.” 

Campanella,  kkm-pk-ncl'lk,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian 
philosopher  and  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Stilo,  in  Ca- 
labria, in  1568.  His  superior  mental  powers  were  very 
early  developed.  In  1591  he  published,  at  Naples,  “ Phi- 
losophy demonstrated  by  the  Senses,”  which  excited 
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against  him  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  Charged  with 
heresy  and  a conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1599, 
he  was  confined  in  a dungeon  at  Naples  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  he  was  put  to  the  rack  several  times, 
out  confessed  nothing.  He  was  released  in  1626  by  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  well  treated.  Several  of  his  important 
works  were  written  or  published  while  he  was  in  prison 
at  Naples,  viz.,  “Introduction  to  Philosophy,”  (“  Pro- 
dromus  Philosophise  instaurandae,”  1617,)  “Realis  Phi- 
losophia  Epilogistica,”  (1623,)  to  which  was  annexed 
“Civitas  Solis,”  (“The  City  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Idea  of  a 
Philosophic  Republic.”)  The  “ Civitas  Solis”  has  often 
been  reprinted  separately,  and  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. For  greater  security  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  retired  in  1634  to  France,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Richelieu  and  pensioned  by  the  king. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1639.  Besides  those  above  named, 
he  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  a 
“Treatise  on  Metaphysics,”  (1637,)  “The  Five  Parts  of 
Rational  Philosophy,”  (1638,)  and  an  able  “Discourse  on 
the  Spanish  Monarchy,”  (1640,)  which  produced  much 
sensation  among  politicians.  “ Campanella,”  says  Hallam, 
“borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Telesio,  but  en- 
larged that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by  the  invention  of 
his  own  fertile  and  imaginative  genius.  He  lays  down  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  perfectly  wise  and  good 
Being  has  created  certain  signs  and  types  (statuas  atque 
imagines)  of  himself,  all  of  which,  severally  as  well  as 
collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  and  the 
objects  of  these,  namely,  existence,  truth,  and  excellence, 
with  more  or  less  evidence.  . . . The  strength  of  Cam- 
panella’s  genius  lay  in  his  imagination,  which  raises  him 
sometimes  to  flights  of  impressive  eloquence  on  this 
favourite  theme,”  i.e.  the  sensibility  of  all  created  beings, 
including  plants  and  minerals.  (“Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See"  Vita  e Filosofia di T.  Campanella,”  by Baldacchini,  Naples, 
1840;  Cyprian,  “Vita  et  Philosophia  T.  Campanellse,”  Amsterdam, 
1705  ; Dareste,  “Thomas  Morus  et  Campanella,”  Paris,  1843  ; Ten- 
nemann,  “Histoire  de  la  Philosophic “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for 
March,  1844. 

Campani,  klm-pH'nee,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  a 
learned  Italian  bishop,  born  at  Cavelli  in  1427.  He 
wrote  epistles,  orations,  verses,  etc.,  which  were  printed 
in  1495.  Died  in  1477. 

Campani,  (Giuseppe,)  a brother  of  Matteo,  noticed 
below,  was  an  optician  and  practical  astronomer.  He 
published  some  observations,  (1664.) 

Campani,  (Matteo,)  an  Italian  optician,  born  near 
Spoleto,  was  curate  of  a parish  in  Rome,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VII.  In  1678  he  published  a work 
on  the  construction  of  clocks.  He  surpassed  all  the 
artists  cf  his  time  in  polishing  telescopic  object-glasses 
of  great  size,  and  made  for  Louis  XIV.  one  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet  focal  length,  with  which  Cassini 
discovered  two  satellites  of  Saturn. 

Campanile,  kim-pi-nee'li,  an  Italian  priest,  born  in 
1762,  laboured  as  a missionary  in  Kurdistan,  and  wrote 
a “ History  of  Kurdistan  and  its  Sects.”  Died  in  1835. 

Campanius,  klm-pi'ne-iis,  (Thomas,)  a Swedish 
writer,  published  in  1702  “A  Description  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Sweden,  now  called  Pennsylvania,”  which 
contains  historical  and  other  details  of  some  interest. 

Campano,  kiim-pi'no,  [Lat.  Campa'nus,  ] (Gio- 
vanni,) an  Italian  geometer,  who  first  translated  Euclid 
from  the  Arabic,  (printed  at  Venice  in  1482,)  the  Greek 
text  having  not  yet  been  found  in  his  time.  He  was  a 
native  of  Novara,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

Campanus,  kim-pi'nus,  (Johann,)  a German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  separated  from  the  Lutherans  in  1530, 
and  formed  a sect  called  Campanites. 

Campbell,  kirn'?],*  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  power- 
ful clan  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  which  has  performed 
an  important  part  in  history  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  O’Dub- 
hin.  Among  the  warlike  chiefs  of  the  clan  was  Diarmid, 
from  whom  they  derive  the  appellation  of  the  “sons  of 
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Diarmid.”  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  chief  of  the  clan  was  Colin  or  Callum,  surnamed 
More,  (the  “ Great.”)  Niel  Campbell,  a son  of  Colin, 
was  an  adherent  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  sister  he  mar- 
ried. Died  in  1316.  His  son  Colin  fought  for  Edward 
Bruce  in  Ireland,  and  aided  King  David  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  Scotland.  Died  in  1340. 

Campbell,  kim'el,  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  founder  of 
the  religious  sect  known  as  the  “Disciples  of  Christ,” 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  in  1788.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1809.  His  mind  was  early 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  but  he  did 
not  find  among  the  various  Christian  sects  any  whose 
religious  system  he  could  entirely  adopt.  He  subse- 
quently declared  against  all  human  creeds,  and  com- 
menced forming  religious  associations  with  the  Bible  as 
their  only  rule  of  faith.  In  1841,  Dr.  Campbell  founded 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
president,  and  established  the  “Christian  Baptist  and 
Millennial  Harbinger,”  which  became  the  organ  of  his 
peculiar  religious  system.  Died  in  1855. 

See  Richardson’s  “Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell,”  Philadel- 
phia, 1868. 

Campbell,  (Sir  Alexander,)  a British  general,  born 
in  Perthshire  in  1759,  entered  the  army  about  1776. 
After  serving  with  distinction  for  several  years  in  India, 
he  became  colonel  in  1803,  and  succeeded  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  command  of  Seringapatam,  Mysore,  etc. 
in  1805.  He  was  wounded  at  Talavera  in  1809,  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1810,  and  that  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1814.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras.  Died  in  1824. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  second  Earl  of  Argyle,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  fourth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was 
the  son  of  Colin,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  a zealous  Protestant,  and  the  first  of  his  family  that 
adopted  the  Reformed  religion.  Died  about  1558.  His 
son  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  also  a stren- 
uous promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  fought  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Langside  in  1568,  and  afterwards 
became  lord  chancellor.  Died  without  issue  in  1575. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Marquis  of  Argyle,  a pa- 
triotic Scottish  peer,  born  in  1598,  was  the  son  of 
Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  was  styled  “Lord 
Lorn”  in  his  youth.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1638, 
he  became  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  in  the  same  year  avowed 
himself  an  adherent  of  the  church  in  its  contest  with 
the  court  of  Charles  I.,  signed  the  Covenant,  and  took 
part  in  the  General  Assembly  which  abolished  episco- 
pacy. In  1641  the  king  visited  Scotland,  and,  in  order 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  English  Parliament, 
courted  the  favour  of  the  Covenanters.  Argyle  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  In  the  civil  war  that 
ensued  he  took  arms  against  the  royalists,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Covenanters,  and  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  Montrose,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  1644 
and  1645.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  in  1651,  and  fought  for  him  against 
Cromwell.  At  the  restoration  of  1660  he  was  convicted 
of  submission  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Protector,  and 
was  executed  in  1661.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
political  talents  of  a high  order. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Hume,  “ History  of  England.” 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle.  He 
fought  for  the  royal  cause  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  and  on 
other  occasions.  In  1663  the  title  of  earl  and  the  estate 
of  his  father  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  council.  Being  required  to  take 
the  oath  called  the  Test,  in  1681,  he  added,  by  way  of 
explanation  or  reservation,  “as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  Protestant  faith.”  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned 
to  death  ; but  he  escaped  to  Holland.  He  returned  with 
armed  retainers  in  1685,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
the  same  year.  It  is  stated  that  he  slept  soundly  a few 
hours  before  his  execution. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen 
Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
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Campbell,  (Archibald,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  tenth 
Earl  of  Argyle,  was  made  a lord  of  the  treasury  in  1690, 
and  lord  of  sessions  in  1694.  lie  was  created  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  1701,  and  died  in  1703,  leaving  his  title  to  his 
son  John. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  Earl  of  Islay,  (i'lay,)  and 
third  Duke  of  Argyle,  born  about  1682,  was  a brother  of 
John  the  second  duke.  lie  had  great  influence  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  many  years 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Died  in  1761. 

Campbell,  (Archibald,)  a Scottish  divine,  who  be- 
came Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  1720.  Besides  other 
works,  he  wrote  “The  Doctrines  of  a Middle  State  be- 
tween Death  and  the  Resurrection.” 

Campbell,  (Arthur,)  an  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution,  born  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  1742. 
He  served,  while  a boy,  in  the  frontier  wars,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  adopted  by  the  chief,  but 
escaped  after  a three  years’  captivity.  He  served  through- 
out the  Revolution,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  first  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  for  a 
long  time  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  received  the 
title  of  earl  about  1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Archibald. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  third  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald.  He  was  justice-general  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.  Died  in  1542. 

Campbell,  kim'el,  (Colin,)  an  English  architect, 
became  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
He  published  a work  on  architecture,  called  “Vitruvius 
Britannicus,”  (1715.)  Died  in  1734. 

Campbell,  (Colin,)  Lord  Clyde,  a British  general, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1792.  He  entered  the  army  in  1808, 
served  in  the  Peninsula  until  1814,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  major  in  1825.  In  1842  he  became  a colonel,  and 
served  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chinese.  As  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  in  India  between 
1848  and  1852.  He  commanded  the  Highland  brigade  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  the 
Alma  and  Balaklava  in  1854.  In  this  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1855  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  India, 
and  departed  at  once  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the 
Sepoys.  His  relief  of  Lucknow  in  November,  1857, 
is  considered  a brilliant  achievement.  He  defeated  the 
Sepoys  at  Cawnpore,  and  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  in  1858.  He  was  the  same  year  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Clyde.  Died  at  Chatham 
in  1863. 

See  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  October,  1858. 

Campbell,  (George,)  D.D.,  a Scottish  divine,  emi- 
nent for  talents  and  learning,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1719. 
He  became  minister  at  Aberdeen  in  1756,  and  principal 
of  Marischal  College  in  1759.  He  published  in  1762  an 
able  “Dissertation  on  Miracles,”  in  answer  to  Plume; 
and  in  1766,  “Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,”  which  is  highly 
commended,  and  said  to  be  his  best  work.  This  was 
followed  by  a “Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes,” 
“ Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,”  etc.  Died  in  1796. 

See  Keith,  “ Life  of  George  Campbell Chambers,  “ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (George  John  Douglas.)  See  Argyll, 
Duke  of. 

Campbell,  (George  W.,)  born  in  Tennessee  in  1768, 
embraced  the  profession  of  law.  From  1803  to  1809 
he  was  a representative  in  Congress,  and  for  two  years 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1S11,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1815,  but  the  next 
year  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  which  he  served 
until  1818,  when  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Monroe  as  minister 
to  Russia.  Died  in  1848. 

Campbell,  (James,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1812.  He  was  appointed  in  1841  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1852 
attorney-general  of  the  State.  He  became  postmaster- 
general  under  President  Pierce  in  1853. 

See  Livingston’s  “Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans.” 

Campbell,  (Sir  James,)  a British  general,  entered  the 
army  about  1794.  Died  in  1835. 


Campbell,  (John,)  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  (Argyle,) 
an  able  commander,  born  in  1678,  was  the  son  of  Archi- 
bald, first  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  inherited  his  father’s  title 
in  1703,  and  in  1705  was  created  an  English  (Jeer,  as 
Baron  Chatham  and  Earl  of  Greenwich.  Between  1705 
and  1710  he  served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Argyle  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland.  He  rendered  important 
services  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  opposed 
with  success  at  Dunblane  a superior  force  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  He  changed  sides  several 
times  in  politics,  and  was  accused  of  trafficking  or  intri- 
guing with  the  Jacobites.  He  died,  without  male  issue,  in 
1743,  when  the  dukedom  of  Argyle  passed  to  his  brother 
Archibald. 

See  Robert  Campbell,  “Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,”  1745; 
Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (John,)  LED.,  a Scottish  writer  on  his- 
tory, biography,  politics,  etc,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1708,  and  was  taken  to  England  in  childhood.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  author,  in  which  he  obtained 
considerable  success.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
“ History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,” “ Lives  of  British  Admirals,”  and  “A  Political 
Survey  of  Britain,”  which  is  variously  estimated,  but  said 
to  be  his  most  important  work,  lie  made  many  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  “ Biographia  Britannica” 
and  to  the  “Universal  History.”  Died  in  1775.  “I 
think  highly  of  Campbell,”  says  Dr.  Johnson.  “In  the 
first  place,  he  has  very  good  parts ; in  the  second  place, 
he  has  very  extensive  reading.” 

See  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Campbell,  (John,)  Lord,  an  eminent  British  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  near  Cupar,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
in  1779,  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  George  Campbell,  noticed 
above.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Lin-  ; 
coin’s  Inn  in  1806.  In  1830  he  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Whig  and  an  ardent  Reformer.  He  was  appointed  so- 
licitor-general in  1832,  attorney-general  in  1S34,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1841.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Baron  Campbell,  in  the  latter  year.  In  1846 
he  published  “ The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,”  (7  vols.,)  which 
the  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  designates  as  “ a work 
of  sterling  merit,  one  of  very  great  labour,  of  richly  di- 
versified interest,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  lasting  value 
and  estimation.”  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
queen’s  bench  in  1830.  On  the  accession  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  in  1859  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  Reports,  and  “Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,”  (3  vols.,  1S49-57.) 
Died  in  June,  1S61. 

See  the  “Quarterly  Review”  for  December,  1S43,  and  December, 
1847;  Foss,  “The  Judges  of  England;”  “Edinburgh  Review"  lor 
October,  1857. 

Campbell,  (Rev.  John,)  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1766. 
was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Kingsland 
from  1804  until  1840,  and  edited  “The  Youths’  Maga- 
zine” for  many  years.  In  1S12  he  visited  the  missionary 
stations  of  South  Africa,  and  after  his  return  published 
“Travels  in  South  Africa,”  (1S15,)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1840. 

Campbell,  (Rev.  John,)  a Scottish  editor  and  author, 
was  born  in  Forfarshire  about  1794.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  London,  for  many  years, 
until  ill  health  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit 
Since  that  time  he  has  edited  the  “ British  Banner,” 
commenced  in  1849,  “The  Christian  Witness,”  and 
other  successful  journals.  He  has  also  written  “ Jethro,” 
a prize  essay,  “ The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,”  “ Maritime 
Discovery  and  Christian  Missions,”  and  other  religious 
works. 

Campbell,  (John  N.,)  an  eloquent  American  Pres- 
byterian minister,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  He 
preached  at  Albany,  New  York,  from  1S31  until  near  his 
death  in  1864. 

Campbell,  (Sir  Neil,)  a British  officer,  born  about 
1770,  served  with  distinction  as  colonel  in  the  Peninsula 
from  1810  to  1812.  In  March,  1814,  while  charging  the 
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French  at  Fere-Champenoise,  he  was  wounded  by  a Cos- 
sack who  mistook  him  for  a Frenchman.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  as  commissioner  to  attend  Bonaparte 
to  Elba,  to  reside  with  him  as  a sort  of  accredited  diplo- 
matist and  to  act  as  a spy  on  his  movements.  While 
Campbell  was  absent  on  a visit  to  Florence,  in  February, 
1815,  the  ex-emperor  escaped.  About  1816  he  was  sent 
to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  in  1826  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  died 
in  1S27. 

Campbell,  (Samuel,)  Colonel,  an  American  officer, 
born  in  New'  Hampshire  in  1738,  removed  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  lie  served  in  the  French  war  and  in  that 
of  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1824. 

Campbell,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  British  poet,  born 
at  Glasgow  in  1777,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a merchant 
of  that  city.  At  the  university  of  his  native  place  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a superior  classical  scholar.  When 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  carried  off  a prize  from  a com- 
petitor twice  his  age.  His  translations  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  were  regarded  as  the  best  any  pupil  in  the 
university  had  ever  made.  In  1799  he  produced  “The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,”  of  which  the  success  has  perhaps 
had  no  parallel  in  English  literature.  It  passed  through 
four  editions  in  the  first  year,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Lord  Byron  “ one  of  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems 
in  our  language.”  “ No  poet  at  such  an  age,”  says  Moir, 
"ever  produced  such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poetic 
mastery, — that  is,  of  fine  conception  and  high  art  com- 
bined. Sentiments  tender,  energetic,  impassioned,  elo- 
quent, and  majestic  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the 
tones  of  a music  forever  varied, — sinking  or  swelling  like 
the  harmonies  of  an  yEolian  lyre.”  Campbell  visited  the 
continent  in  1800,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den,  which  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  lyrics  to  be  found  in  any  language.  On 
his  return  to  Scotland,  after  residing  for  some  time  in 
Edinburgh,  he  removed  to  London.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  the  continent  he  had  published  “ The  Exile  of  Erin,” 
“Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  “Lochiel’s  Warning,”  and 
other  short  poems. 

In  1803  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Sinclair,  and  settled 
near  Sydenham.  The  government  (Fox  then  being  prime 
minister)  granted  him  in  1806  an  annual  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  In  1809  he  published  several  of  his 
finest  poems, — “ Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  which  surpasses 
the  “ Pleasures  of  Hope”  in  simplicity,  and,  if  less  per- 
fect as  a work  of  art,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
native power;  “O’Connor’s  Child,”  which,  for  a certain 
wild,  romantic  beauty  and  exquisite  pathos,  is  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  other  productions  ; and  “The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,”  one  of  the  most  spirited  odes  in  the  language. 
In  1819  Campbell  published  “ Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets;  with  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry.”  From  1820 
to  1830  he  edited  the  “ New  Monthly  Magazine,”  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  distinguished  name,  was  emi- 
nently successful.  He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1827,  and  made  a journey 
to  Algiers  in  1832.  Among  his  later  works  are  a not 
very  accurate  “Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,”  “The  Life  and 
Times  of  Petrarch,”  and  “The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.”  He  died  in  1844,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

In  a conversation  with  Washington  Irving,  Scott  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  Campbell  wrote  so  seldom. 
“He  has,”  says  Scott,  “wings  that  would  bear  him  to 
the  skies,  and  ne  does  now  and  then  spread  them  grandly, 
but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  Campbell  is  in 
a manner  a bugbear  to  nimself:  the  brightness  of  his 
early  success  is  a detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He 
is  afraid  of  the  shadenu  which  his  own  fame  casts  before 
him."  “ It  is  on  his  lyrics,”  says  Professor  Avtoun,  “ that 
the  future  reputation  of  Campbell  must  principally  rest. 
They  have  taken  their  place,  never  to  be  disturbed,  in 
the  popular  heart ; and,  until  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  perishes,  they  are  certain  to  endure.” 

See  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell,”  edited  bv 
Wm.  Beattie,  1850,  3 vols.  8vo;  the  “Account  of  Campbell's  Life” 
in  “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1844;  Gilkili.an’s  “Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Campbell ;”  also  the  excellent  critique 
on  Campbell  in  Hazlitt’s  “Miscellaneous  Works,”  vol.  v. 


Campbell,  (William,)  Lord,  a brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  expelled  by  the  patriots  in  1776,  and  died  in  1778. 

Campbell,  (William,)  an  American  soldier,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1745.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a colonel 
at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and  was  killed  at  Eutaw  Springs 
in  September,  1781. 

Campbell,  (William  B.,)  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  about  1807.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1851,  after  he  had 
served  as  member  of  Congress.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
a brigadier-general  in  the  Union  army.  Died  in  1867. 

Campbell,  (William  W.,)  born  at  Cherry  Valley, 
New  York,  in  1806.  He  became  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York.  He  published  “The  Border  Wars 
of  New  York,”  (1831,)  and  a “ Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,” 
(1849.) 

Campbell  Bannerman,  (Henry,)  a British  Liberal 
statesman,  born  in  1836.  He  was  financial  secretary  to 
the  WarOffice  1871  and  1880;  in  1882  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty;  and  in  1884  secretary  for  Ireland. 

Campe,  (Joachim  Heinrich,)  a German  philanthro- 
pist and  popular  writer  on  education,  was  born  at  Deen- 
sen,  Brunswick,  in  1746.  He  was  appointed  supeiinten- 
dent  of  schools  in  Brunswick  in  1787,  and  became 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  publishing  house.  He 
published  a good  “ Dictionary  of  the  German  Language,” 
and  wrote  many  juvenile  books,  which  were  received  with 
great  favour.  Died  in  1818. 

Campeggi,  kirn-pJd'jee,  (Benedetto,)  a poet,  born 
at  Bologna,  narrated  the  important  events  of  his  time  in 
a Latin  poem,  “Italidis  Libri  X.,”  (1553.)  Died  in  1566. 

Campeggi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in  1438, 
wrote  numerous  works  on  civil  and  canon  law.  Died  at 
Mantua  in  1511. 

Campeggi  or  Campeggio,  kdm-p&d'jo,  (Lorenzo,)  a 
learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Bologna  in  1474,  was 
made  a cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  in  im- 
portant missions  to  Germany  and  England.  Clement 
VII.  sent  him  as  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  famous 
for  its  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  England 
(1528)  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  question  of  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  He  became  Archbishop  of 
Bologna.  Died  in  1539. 

See  Carlo  Sigonio,  “ Vita  L.  Campegii  Cardinalis,”  1581 ; Au- 
bery,  “ Histoire  des  Cardinaux.” 

Campeggi  or  Campeggio,  (Tommaso,)  Bishop  of 
Feltri,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1500.  He 
was  nuncio  from  Paul  III.  to  the  Conference  of  Worms 
in  1540,  and  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1545.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  a “Treatise  on  the 
Authority  of  Councils.”  Died  in  1564. 

Campeggio  or  Campegio.  See  Campeggi. 

Campellenais.  See  Champeaux. 

Campello,  kam-pel'lo,  (Bernardino  de’  Conti — d& 
koi/tee,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Spoleto  in  1595. 
He  wrote  a “History  of  Spoleto,”  (1672,)  and  other 
esteemed  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Campello,  (Paolo  de’  Conti,)  an  Italian  scholar,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Spoleto  in  1643  ; died  in  1713. 

Campen.  See  Kampen. 

Campen,  van,  vtn  kam'pen,  (Jakob,)  a Dutch  archi- 
tect, born  at  Haarlem.  Having  studied  in  Rome,  he 
returned  and  built  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Amsterdam,  one 
of  the  grandest  edifices  of  Holland,  and  designed  other 
buildings  in  that  city.  Died  in  1638. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon." 

Campen  or  Kampen,  van,  [Lat.  Campen'sis,] 
(Jan,)  called  also  Van  den  Campen,  a Dutch  phi- 
lologist, born  at  Campen  in  1490.  He  was  professor  of 
Plebrew  at  Louvain  from  1519  to  1531,  and  produced 
a Hebrew  Grammar,  and  a good  Latin  version  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  (1532.)  Died  in  1538. 

Sec  F4lix  Nkve,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travail x de  J.  Cam- 
pensis,”  1845. 

Campenon,  k8N'peh-n6N',  (Vincent,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Guadeloupe  in  1772.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  resided  in  France.  In  1795  he  wrote,  in 
verse  and  prose,  a “Journey  from  Grenoble  to  Cham- 
bery.”  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Ducis 
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in  1802,  soon  after  which  he  produced  an  admired  didactic 
poem  allied  "The  Country-House,”  ("La  Maison  des 
Champs,")  His  “ Prodigal  Son,”a  poem,  (181 1,)  wasalso 
very  successful.  He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  place  of  Delille  in  iSn.  Died  near  Paris 
in  1843. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale.” 

Campensia.  See  Cam  pen,  (Jan  van.) 

Camper,  kJm'per,  (Pieter,)  a distinguished  Dutch 
anatomist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Leyden  on  the  nth  of 
May,  1722.  He  studied  medicine  under  Gaubius  and 
Albinus.  Having  graduated,  in  1746  he  visited  Eng- 
land and  France,  associating  with  the  most  eminent  men 
of  science  of  both  countries.  He  filled  successively  the 
chairs  of  philosophy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  at  Amster- 
dam and  Groningen,  where  he  lectured  with  eminent 
ability.  Among  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  bones  of  birds,  (1771.)  He  wrote  many  works 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  among  which  are  “ Anato- 
mico-Pathological Demonstrations,”  (“  Demonstrationes 
anatomico-pathologicas,”  1760-62,)  “Dissertation  on  the 
Natural  Varieties  which  mark  the  Physiognomy  of  Men 
of  Different  Climates,”  and  “ The  Sense  of  Hearing  in 
Fishes.”  In  1785  he  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris, — an  honour  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  only  one  other  Dutchman.*  He  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  at  the 
Hague  in  1789. 

See  Condorcet,  "filogede  Camper;”  Vic-d’Azyr,  “£logede 
Camper;”  A.  G.  Camper,  “ Levensschets  van  P.  Camper,”  1791, 
and  French  version  of  the  same;  “Notice  sur  P,  Camper,”  1803; 
J.  Mulder,  “ Verdiensten  van  P.  Camper,”  Amsterdam,  1809;  “En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Camperdown.  See  Duncan,  Admiral. 

Campesani,  de',  di  kim-pi-sVnee,  (Benvenuto,)  an 
Italian  poet  of  high  reputation,  was  born  at  Vicenza 
about  1260.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 
Died  about  1324. 

Campesano,  kHm-pfi-sa'no,  (Alessandro,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet,  born  at  Bassano  in  1521 ; died  in  1572. 

Camphausen,  Mmp'how'zen,  (Ludoi.f,)  a Prussian 
statesman,  born  at  Hiinshoven  in  1803.  He  was  chosen 
representative  of  Cologne  in  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  in  1842,  and  president  of  the  council  of  minis- 
ters at  Berlin  in  March,  1848.  He  resigned  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  state,  and 
ambassador  to  the  central  power,  ( Centralgewa.lt .)  In 
politics  he  was  a moderate  Liberal.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  circular  of  January  23,  1849,  which  proposed  a 
German  confederation  under  the  direction  of  Prussia. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Genii  rale.” 

Camphausen,  (Otto,)  a brother  of  Ludolf,  noticed 
above,  was  born  at  Hiinshoven  in  1812.  He  has  filled 
several  offices  in  the  public  service. 

Camphausen,  (Wilhelm,)  a German  painter  of 
battles,  born  at  Dusseldorf  about  1818.  He  enlisted  in 
a regiment  of  hussars  in  order  to  study  his  art.  Among 
his  works  are  “Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,”  “Charles  I. 
at  Naseby,”  and  “ Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.” 

Camphuys,  klmp'hois,  (Jan,)  an  able  Dutch  officer, 
born  at  Haarlem  in  1634.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
1684  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  India.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Batavia.”  Died  in  1695. 

See  Zeeman,  “ Leven  en  Daden  van  J.  Camphuys,”  1833. 

Camphuysen,  kimp'hoi'sen,  written  also  Kamp- 
huizen,  (Theodorus  Raphael,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Gorkum  about  1580.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  of  Holland  that  exe- 
cuted landscapes  in  the  proper  manner.  His  sunset  and 
winter  scenes  are  especially  admired.  In  early  life  he 
renounced  painting  for  theology,  joined  the  Socinians, 
and  wrote  a few  theological  works.  Died  in  1627. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Pcintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Campi,  kim'pee,  or  Campo,  k.Im'po,  (Antonio,)  a 
skilful  Italian  architect  and  painter,  born  at  Cremona. 
He  published  a “ History  of  Cremona,”  illustrated  with 
engravings  designed  by  himself.  His  favourite  model  in 


art  was  Correggio,  whom  he  imitated  with  success.  He 
died  in  or  after  1591. 

Campi,  (Bernardino,)  a painter,  born  at  Cremona 
about  1 525,  acquired  a high  reputation  for  portraits  and 
historical  pictures.  A “ Nativity”  in  one  ofthe  churches 
of  Cremona  is  among  his  master-pieces.  Died  about  1 590. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Galeazzo,)  a painter,  bom  at  Cremona  in 
1475,  was  the  father  of  three  eminent  artists,  Giulio, 
Antonio,  and  Vincenzo.  Died  in  1536. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Giulio,)  an  eminent  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cremona  about  1500,  was  the  master  of  Bernardino 
and  brother  of  Antonio.  He  studied  under  Giulio 
Romano,  and  opened  a successful  school  at  Cremona. 
He  excelled  in  colour,  grace,  and  elevation  of  style.  His 
subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  history.  Died 
in  1572. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campi,  (Michele  and  Baldassare,)  two  brothers, 
who  were  botanists,  and  lived  at  Lucca  about  1650.  They 
published  “Spicilegio  Botanico,”  (1652.) 

Campi,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Cre- 
mona before  1532,  was  a brother  and  pupil  of  Giulio 
Campi.  He  was  a good  colorist,  and  excelled  in  por- 
traits and  pictures  of  fruit  He  also  painted  religious 
subjects.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Campian.  See  Campion. 

Campidoglio,  klm-pe-d61'yo,  (Michelangelo,)  a 
skilful  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  bom  at  Rome  in 
1610 ; died  in  1670. 

Campiglia,  kim-pil'vl,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
historian,  who  lived  about  1600.  His  principal  work  is 
a well-written  history  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  (1614.) 

Campiglia,  (Giovanni  Domenico,)  an  excellent  de- 
signer and  painter,  born  at  Lucca  in  1692,  worked  at 
Rome  and  Florence.  The  engravings  of  the  “Capitoline 
Museum”  were  chiefly  designed  by  him.  Died  about 
1750- 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cam'pi-on  or  Cam'pl-an,  (Edmund,)  a Catholic 
priest,  eminent  for  talents  and  eloquence,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1540.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  converted  to  that  of  Rome.  In  1573 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1580 
sent  him  to  England.  Having  challenged  the  Protest- 
ants to  dispute  with  him  in  print,  and  having,  as  Hume 
says,  “ been  detected  in  treasonable  practices,”  a con- 
fession of  guilt  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  rack,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  1581.  He  left  a “Universal  Chro- 
nology,” a “ History  of  Ireland,”  and  other  works. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England ;”  Bombino,  “Vitaet  Martyrium 
E.  Campiani,”  1618. 

Campion  or  Champion,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet 
and  musician,  lived  about  1600. 

Campistron,  de,  deh  k6N'p£s'tR<5N',(jEAN  Galbert.) 
a French  dramatist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1656.  He  imi- 
tated Racine,  and  produced  several  successful  tragedies, 
among  which  are  “Andronicus,”  “Alcibiades,”  and  “ Ti- 
ridates.”  His  works  ran  through  ten  editions.  La  Harpe 
says,  “ His  plans  are  judicious ; but  he  has  no  well-marked 
character,  no  striking  situation  nor  nervous  lines.”  He 
was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Vendome, 
and  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1 701.  Died 
in  1723. 

Sec  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Campo.  See  Campi,  (Antonio.) 

Campo-Basso,  da,  dJ  kJni'po  bls'so,  (NiccolO,) 
Count,  a Neapolitan  condotticre,  who  about  1476  entered 
the  service  of  Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgundy,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  betrayed. 

Sec  Barante,  “ Histoirc  des  Ducsde  Bourgogne ;”  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “Anne  of Geicrstein." 

Campolo,  klm'po-lo,  (Pi.acido,)  a historical  painter, 
born  at  Messina,  Sicily,  in  1693;  died  in  1743. 

Campolongo,  kftm-po-lon'go,  (Emmanuele,)  an  Ital- 
ian poet  and  antiquary,  born  in  Naples  in  1732.  He 
became  eminent  as  a professor  of  humanities  in  Naples 
where  he  began  to  lecture  in  1765.  Among  his  numer- 
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ous  works  are  “ La  Polifemeide,”  and  “ The  Proteus,” 
(“  II  Proteo,’’)  a collection  of  verses  in  which  he  assumes 
the  form  of  various  celebrated  poets.  Died  in  1801. 

See  M.  Robert:,  “ Biographie  de  Campolongo Tipaldo,  “ Bio- 
gratia  degli  Italiani  illustri. 

Campomanes,  klm-po-ml'nSs,  (Pedro  Rodriguez,) 
Count,  a Spanish  author  and  minister  of  state,  eminent 
for  probity  and  liberality,  was  born  in  Asturias  about 
1720.  Having  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a juriscon- 
sult, he  was  appointed  in  1765/rra/of  the  royal  council 
of  Castile.  lie  was  made  president  of  the  same  council 
in  1788,  and  afterwards  minister  of  state.  His  writings 
on  political  economy  acquired  for  him  a European 
reputation,  and  were  commended  by  Robertson  in  his 
“ History  of  America.”  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philosophic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  “ A Dis- 
course on  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Industry,”  (1774,) 
“Discourse  on  the  Popular  Education  of  Mechanics,” 
an  “Appendix  to  the  Education  of  Mechanics,”  (in  4 
vols.,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1802. 

See  Robertson,  “History  of  America;”  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “ Fraser's  Magazine”  for  June,  1831. 

Campra, kflN'pRi',  (Andr6,)  an  eminent  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Aix  in  1660,  produced  sacred  music  and 
many  popular  operas.  Died  in  1744. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Campredon,  kdN'pRk'ddN',  (Jacques  David  Mar- 
tin,) a French  general,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1761.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in 
1809,  and  served  in  the  Russian  campaign,  (1812.)  Died 
in  1837. 

See  “Vie  du  Gdniral  Campredon,”  8vo,  1838. 

Camps.  See  Descamps. 

Camps,  de,  deh  k$N,  (Francois,)  a French  abbe, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1643,  became  prand  vicar  of  Serroni, 
the  Archbishop  of  Albi.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medals,  of  which  he  made  an  excellent  collection,  and 
wrote  treatises  on  history  and  numismatics.  Died  in  1723. 

Camuccini,  ki-moot-chee'nee,  (Vincenzo,)  a distin- 
guished painter  of  history,  born  in  Rome  in  1 775.  In 
his  youth  he  copied  the  works  of  Raphael  and  other  old 
masters,  and  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  by  a series  of 
pictures  from  ancient  Roman  history,  among  which  were 
“ Horatius  Codes”  and  “The  Continence  of  Scipio.”  He 
also  painted  “ The  Conversion  of  Saul,”  and  other  scrip- 
tural subjects.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  and  a member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
His  style  is  rather  conventional  than  natural.  Died  in 

1844- 

See  Nagler,  "Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Camus,  kt'miis',  (Armand  Gaston,)  a republican 
legislator  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1 740.  He  pub- 
lished in  1783  a translation  of  Aristotle’s  “ History  of 
Animals,”  which  procured  him  admission  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions.  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly in  1789,  he  had  the  principal  part  in  framing  the 
dvil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  which  appointed  him  in  1792  one 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  With  three  other 
commissaries  of  the  Convention,  he  attempted  in  April, 
1793,  to  arrest  Dumouriez  at  the  head  of  his  army;  but 
that  general  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  Austrian  camp. 
In  1795  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  passed  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  several 
able  works,  among  which  is  a “Journey  through  the 
Departments  recently  united.”  Died  in  1804. 

See  Toulong£on,  “Eloge  historique  de  A.  G.  Camus,”  :8o6; 
Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Camus,  (Charles  Etienne  Louis,)  a French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Cr^cy-en-Brie  in  1699.  In  1727  he 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  Masting  of  Vessels,  which  opened 
to  him  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  one  of  the 
Academicians  who  in  1735  went  to  Lapland  with  Mau- 
pertuis  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  wrote 
a work  on  Hydraulics,  and  a Course  of  Mathematics, 
which  was  valued  at  the  time.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  elected  him  a Fellow  about  1765.  Died  in  Paris 
in  1768. 

See  Grandjean  de  Fouchy,  “ Eloge  de  C.  E.  L.  Camus.” 


Camus,  (Jean  Pierre,)  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1582.  He  preached  and  wrote  zealously 
against  the  mendicant  monks.  For  this  Richelieu  repri- 
manded him,  and  added,  “If  it  were  not  for  this  fault, 
I should  canonize  you.”  Camus  replied,  “ We  should 
then  both  have  what  we  wish : you  would  be  pope,  and 
I would  be  a saint.”  He  wrote  “ Dorothee,”  and  other 
religious  romances,  which  had  great  success  at  the  time. 
Died  in  1652. 

See  NicdRON,  “ Memoires Dupery,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  K. 
Camus.” 

Camus,  de,  deh  ki'miis',  or  des  Camus,  di  kt'miis', 
(Franqois  Joseph,)  a French  mathematician,  born  in 
Lorraine  in  1672,  became  a resident  of  Paris.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1716,  and  pub- 
lished in  1722  a curious  “Treatise  on  Moving  Forces.” 
Died  in  England  in  1 732. 

Camus  de  Mezieres,  le,  leh  kt'miis'  deh  m&'- 
ze-aiR',  (Nicolas,)  a French  architect,  born  in  Paris  in 
1721.  He  designed  the  Corn-Market  (Halle  ait  bll)  of 
Paris,  and  wrote  “The  Genius  of  Architecture,”  (1780,) 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1 789. 

Camus,  le,  leh  kt'miis',  (Antoine,)  a celebrated 
French  physician,  born  in  Paris  in  1722.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1762.  Flis 
reputation  was  increased  by  his  literary  talents  and  the 
original  character  of  his  medical  works,  among  which 
are  “The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,”  (1753,)  and  “ Maladies 
of  the  Region  of  the  Heart.”  He  wrote  “Love  and 
Friendship,”  a comedy,  and  “The  Medical  Amphi- 
theatre,” a poem,  (1745.)  Died  in  1772. 

See  Bourru,  “filoge  historique  de  M.  le  Camus,”  1772. 

Camus,  le,  (Etienne,)  born  in  Paris  in  1632,  became 
Bishop  of  Grenoble  in  1671,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  charity  and  diligence.  On  the 
occasion  of  a curate’s  complaining  to  Camus  that  he 
could  not  prevent  the  people  from  dancing  on  festival- 
days,  the  bishop  replied,  “Oh,  permit  them  at  least  to 
give  their  misery  a shake.”  He  received  a cardinal’s 
hat  in  1686.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Lallouette,  “AfardgtS  de  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Camus,”  1720. 

Camusat,  ki'mii'zt',  (Jean,)  a learned  French  pub- 
lisher of  Paris,  was  printer  to  the  Academie  Franijaise. 
Died  in  1639. 

Camusat,  (Nicolas,)  a French  priest  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Troyes  in  1575.  He  was  a canon  of  the  church 
of  Troyes,  and  author  of  “Melanges  historiques,”  (a 
collection  of  acts,  treaties,  and  letters,  1619,)  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1655. 

Canaan,  ka'nan  or  ka'ni-an,  [Heb.  [JIJD,]  a patri- 
arch, was  a son  of  Ham,  and  ancestor  of  the  Canaanites 
who  inhabited  Palestine  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Israelites.  (See  Genesis  ix.  18,  and  x.) 

Can'a-ehus,  [Kdva^of,]  a Greek  sculptor,  born  at 
Sicyon,  lived  about  400  b.c.  He  was  a brother  of 
Aristocles  the  artist,  and  a pupil  of  Polycletus. 

Canal,  ki-nil',  or  Canaletto,  ki-nd-lct'to,  a Venetian 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Bernardo  Belotto, 
(b§R-naR'do  bi-lot' to,)  born  in  Venice  in  1724.  He 
was  a pupil  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Canal,  whom  he  imi- 
tated with  success.  He  worked  in  Dresden,  London, 
and  other  places,  and  painted  buildings  and  scenes  in 
the  environs  of  towns.  He  excelled  in  perspective. 
Died  at  Warsaw  in  1780. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Canal  or  Canaletto,  (Antonio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  of  perspective  views,  born  at  Venice  in  1697, 
was  a scene-painter  in  early  life.  Having  studied  in 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  became  a successful 
artist.  His  subjects  are  mostly  views  of  the  Venetian 
palaces,  canals,  etc.,  which  are  highly  prized.  As  he 
painted  with  great  facility,  his  works  are  numerous.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  camera  ob- 
scura  in  painting.  Died  in  1768.  His  pictures  of  Vene- 
tian buildings,  etc.  are  called  admirable  by  some  critics, 
but  by  others  his  art  is  censured  as  mere  mechanism. 
“The  mannerism  of  Canaletto,”  says  Ruskin,  “is  the 
most  degraded  I know  in  the  whole  range  of  art.” 
(“Modern  Painters.”) 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
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Canale,  kd-ni'lA,  (Niccol6,)  a Venetian  admiral,  who 
commanded  against  the  Turks  in  1469.  He  was  removed 
in  1470  for  his  dilatory  conduct  or  timidity. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Ilaliennes;”  Daru, 
“ Histoire  de  Venise.” 

Canaletto.  See  Canal. 

Canani,  ki-ni'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a skilful 
Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1515.  He  is  said 
to  have  observed  the  valves  which  indicate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  about  1545,  and  wrote  an  able 
“Treatise  on  the  Muscles,”  (1572.)  Pope  Julius  III. 
appointed  him  his  first  physician.  Died  in  1 579- 

Canaples,  de,  deh  kt'ntpl',  Sire,  a brave  French 
officer,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  armies  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  (1520-52.) 

See  De  Thou,  “ Memoires.” 

Canard,  kf'nfR',  (Nicolas  Francois,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Moulins,  was  professor  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Moulins,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  “ Political 
Economy,”  (1801,)  and  a work  on  “Equations,”  (1808.) 
Died  in  1833. 

Canaveri,  ka-nS-va'ree,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  Bishop 
of  Vercelli,  an  Italian  prelate,  eminent  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  was  born  at.Borgomaro  in  1753.  He  pub- 
lished “ Pastoral  Letters,”  and  other  works.  He  was 
chaplain  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I.  Died  in  181 1. 

Canaye,  de,  deh  kiTiV,  (Etienne,)  a French  abbe, 
born  in  Paris  in  1694.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory  in  1716,  and  became  a member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  in  1728.  The  records  of  this  insti- 
tution contain  a few  able  treatises  written  by  him,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  Areopagus  of  Athens.  Died  in  1782. 

Canaye,  de  la,  deh  It  kt'ni',  (Philippe,)  Sieur  de 
Fresne,  (deh  fR§n,)  a French  statesman,  born  in  Paris 
in  1551.  He  served  Henry  IV.  in  diplomatic  missions. 
Died  in  1610. 

See  Moukki,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Can'by,  (Edward  R.  S.,)  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1839.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846-47,  became 
a captain  in  1851,  a major  in  1855,  and  a colonel  in  May, 
1861.  When  the  civil  war  began,  he  was  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  defended  Fort  Craig  and  defeated  the  Texan 
insurgents  in  February,  1862.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  about  March,  1862,  and 
afterwards  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
succeeded  General  Banks,  as  commander  of  the  army  in 
Louisiana  and  of  the  departments  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  May  or  June,  1S64.  He  invested  and 
took  Mobile  in  April,  1865.  Having  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  July, 
1866,  he  was  assigned  in  August,  1867,  to  the  command 
of  the  second  military  district,  comprising  North  and 
South  Carolina.  He  was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  in  1873. 

Cancellieri,  kin-chdl-Ie-a'rce,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian antiquary  and  priest,  born  in  Rome  in  1751.  Having 
gained  reputation  by  some  learned  treatises,  he  became 
librarian  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and,  in  1802,  director  of 
the  printing-press  of  the  Propaganda.  As  a writer  he 
was  very  prolific,  and  displays  more  learning  than  judg- 
ment. His  work  “On  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican”  (1788)  was  received  with  favour. 
He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  origin  and  design  of  the 
ceremonies  which  are  performed  at  Saint  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican  on  festival-days.  Died  in  1826. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri;”  P.  V.  Barauii, 
“Vila  di  F.  G.  Cancellieri,”  1827;  Visconti,  “Elogio  di  F.  Cancel- 
lieri,”  1827. 

Cancer,  k&n'thSR,  (Geronimo,)  a Spanish  writer  of 
comedies  and  facetious  poems,  lived  about  1620-50.  He 
obtained  a place  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV. 

Canclaux,  de,  dc;h  kfiN'klo',  (Jean  Baptiste  Ca- 
mille,) Count,  a French  general,  born  in  Paris  in  1740. 
As  lieutenant-general  lie  defended  Nantes  against  the 
Vcndeans  in  1793,  became  commander-in-chicf  of  the 
army  of  the  west  in  1794,  and  made  prudent  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  pacify  the  royalists.  Under  the  consulate 
of  Bonaparte  he  was  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and 
in  1804  was  elected  senator.  He  was  created  a peer  in 
1814.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Dr  Muv,  "tflogcdu  Comte  de  Canclaux,”  1818. 
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Cancrin,  kdn-kReen',  ( I .at.  Cancri'nus,]  (Franz 
Ludwig,)  a German  mineralogist,  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt  in  1738.  He  was  appointed  in  1783,  by  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia,  councillor  of  the  Imperial  College,  and 
director  of  the  salt-mines  of  Staraya-Koossa.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  (in  German,)  among  which  is  “ The 
Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Mining  and 
of  Salt-Works.”  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
work  on  that  subject.  Died  in  1816. 

See  Meusec,  “Lexikon  der  ielziiebenden  Deutschen  Scbrifi- 
steller.” 

Cancrin,  (Georg,)  Count,  a distinguished  financier, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Ilanau,  in  Germany,  about 
1775.  He  entered  the  military  administration  of  Russia 
in  1796,  and  was  made  a councillor  of  stale  in  1811.  In 
1812  he  became  intendant-general  of  the  army,  and  in 
1815  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  By  his 
superior  talents  and  probity  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  the  finances 
in  1823.  He  held  this  office  twenty-one  years,  and 
managed  the  department  with  decided  ability  and  suc- 
cess. He  published,  besides  other  works,  “Military 
Economy  in  Peace  and  War,”  (1822,)  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  1845. 

Can'da-qe,  [Gr.  Kav<5dxr/(]  the  name  or  title  of  several 
ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia,  whose  court  was  in  the  isle 
of  Meroe,  and  of  whom  little  is  known.  One  of  them  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  viil  27. 

Candale,  kSN'dil',  (Charles  Louis  Gaston — gis'- 
t6N',)  Duke  of,  bom  at  Metz  in  1627,  rose  to  a high 
command  in  the  army,  and  passed  for  the  most  gallant 
person  of  his  time.  His  mother  Gabrielle  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Died  in  1658. 

Candale,  (Henri  de  Nogaret  dUpemon — deh 
no'gi'ri'  dVpfiR'ndN',)  Duke  of,  born  in  1591,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Due  d’Epernon,  and  an  uncle  of  the 
preceding.  In  1614  he  was  chosen  first  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1621  served  with 
distinction  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the 
Spaniards.  Having  entered  the  service  of  Venice  in 
1624,  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  Venetian 
armies  about  1634.  Died  in  1639. 

Candamo,  kan-dd'mo,  (Francisco  Bances — bin'- 
th§s,)  a Spanish  dramatic  poet,  born  at  Sabugo  in  1662. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Calderon,  and  author  of  several 
successful  comedies,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ The  Slave 
in  Golden  Chains.”  Died  in  1709. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Can-dau'les,  [Gr.  Kai><kn'Aj?f,]  King  of  Lvdia,  was 
also  called  Myr'silus.  According  to  Herodotus,  he 
provoked  the  resentment  of  his  wife  by  exposing  her 
without  a veil  to  a favourite  officer,  named  Gyges.  By 
offering  him  the  alternative  of  the  throne  or  a violent 
death,  she  induced  Gyges  to  kill  Candaules,  and  then 
received  the  former  as  her  consort 

Caiideille,  kSN'dAF  or  kSx'd.Vye,  (Am&lte  Julie.)  a 
popular  French  singer  and  comic  actress,  bom  in  Paris 
in  1767.  In  1792  she  produced  “Catherine  la  belle 
Fermiere,”  a comedy,  which  was  very  successful  and 
was  followed  by  other  dramas.  Died  in  1834. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universellc  des  Musiciens.” 

Candeille,  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a musical  composer, 
born  in  Flanders  in  1744.  His  opera  “Castor  and  Pol- 
lux” (1791)  had  great  success.  Died  in  1S27. 

Candiac,  de,  deh  kdx'dc  ik',  (Jean  Louis  PuiLirrE 
Montcalm,)  a precocious  French  child,  brother  of  the 
Marquis  dc  Montcalm,  was  born  in  1719.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  read  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Died  in  1726. 

Candiano  (kSn-dc-.Vno)  I,  (Pietro,)  Doge  of  Venice, 
was  killed  in  a battle  against  the  Sclavonians  in  S87  A.n. 

Candiano  H.  (Pietro)  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice 
in  932  a.d.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  repub- 
lic by  conquest.  Died  in  939. 

Candiano  III.,  (Pietro,)  a son  of  Candiano  II.,  was 
elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  942.  Among  the  events  of  his 
administration  was  the  abduction  of  a party  of  patrician 
brides  from  a church  by  the  pirates  of  Istria.  The  pirates 
were  pursued  and  slain,  and  the  captives  recovered. 

Candiano  IV.,  (Pietro,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  be- 
came doge  in  959.  His  tyranny  provoked  a revolt  of  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  killed  in  976. 
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Candido,  kdn'de-do,  (Pietro,)  a historical  painter 
and  sculptor,  whose  proper  name  was  Pieter  de  Witte, 
was  born  at  Bruges  between  1540  and  154S.  tie  went  to 
Italy  in  early  youth,  and  worked  in  Florence  and  Rome. 
He  was  invited  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  Munich, 
where  he  produced  his  principal  works  (in  fresco)  and 
acquired  a high  reputation.  Died  at  Munich  in  1628. 

See  Millin,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Beaux-Arts.” 

Candido  Decembrio.  See  Decembrio. 

Can'dI-dus  I-sau'rus,  [ Kiirdidof  Ttxavpof,]  a Byzantine 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  (490-518 
a.d.)  He  was  a person  of  great  influence,  and  wrote  a 
Byzantine  history  of  the  period  from  457  to  491.  His 
work  is  lost;  but  a summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved 
by  Photius. 

' Candish.  See  Cavendish,  (Thomas.) 

Candito.  See  Candido,  (Pietro.) 

CandTish,  (Robert  Smith,)  a popular  Scottish 
preacher  of  the  present  era,  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  appointed  to 
Saint  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  several  years  before 
the  secession  from  the  Established  Church,  which  oc- 
curred in  1843.  In  the  contest  which  resulted  in  that 
disruption  he  took  a prominent  part  as  coadjutor  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  He  has  published  sermons,  “Scripture 
Characters,”  a “Treatise  on  the  Atonement,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  October,  1873. 

Candolle,  de,  deh  kftN'dol',  (Augustin  Pyramus,) 
a distinguished  botanist  and  naturalist,  of  French  extrac- 
tion, was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  February,  1778. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  where  he  re- 
ceived lessons  in  philosophy  from  the  celebrated  Saussure. 
In  1 796  he  went  to  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in  physical  and 
medical  sciences,  and  became  a favourite  pupil  of  the 
botanist  Desfontaines.  He  also  formed  intimacies  with 
Cuvier,  A.  von  Humboldt,  and  Lamarck.  His  first  pro- 
duction was  “ History  of  Fleshy  (or  Succulent)  Plants,” 
(“  Histoire  des  Plantes  grasses,”  1799-1803.)  He  took 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  Paris  in  1804,  pre- 
senting for  his  thesis  an  able  “ Essay  on  the  Medicinal 
Properties  of  Plants.”  He  acquired  a European  repu- 
tation by  an  improved  edition  of  Lamarck’s  “ Flora  of 
France,”  which  he  revised  at  the  request  of  the  author, 
and  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  about  1805.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden.  He  published  in  1813  his  “ Elementary  Theory 
of  Botany,”  (“Theorie  elementaire  de  la  Botanique,”) 
which  is  remarkable  for  profoundness  of  views,  and 
is  called  by  some  his  master-piece.  In  this  work  he 
developed  his  new  classification  of  plants  according  to 
the  natural  system.  In  1816  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  removed  to  Geneva,  the  citizens  of  which  founded 
for  him  in  1817  a chair  of  natural  history.  Having  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a great  work  which  should  comprise 
a description  of  all  known  plants,  he  published  in  181S 
the  first  volume,  with  the  title  of  “Natural  System  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  (“  Regni  vegetabilis  Systema 
naturale.”)  After  the  publication  of  the  second  volume, 
(1821,)  he  discontinued  this  work,  the  plan  of  which 
was  too  vast  for  one  man  to  execute.  His  “ Introduction 
to  the  Natural  System  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,” 
(“  I’rodromus  Systematis  naturalis  Regni  vegetabilis,”) 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1824,  but  did  not  live 
to  finish,  is  a modification  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  a 
work  of  great  value.  It  presents  a methodical  arrange- 
ment of  all  known  plants,  by  orders,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies. He  described  the  organs  of  plants,  with  all  their 
anatomical  details,  and  developed  the  doctrine  of  meta- 
morphosis, in  his  “Vegetable  Organography,”  (“Or- 
ganographie  vegetale,”  1827.)  In  1828  he  was  elected 
a foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  being  the  first  botanist  since  Linnaeus  that  had 
received  that  honour.  He  published  many  other  treat- 
ises on  botany  and  physiology,  and  obtained  a high  repu- 
tation as  a lecturer.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  September, 
1841.  After  his  death  his  “I'rodromus”  was  continued 
by  his  son  and  other  botanists. 

De  Candolle  occupies  the  highest  rank  among  the 
botanists  of  the  nineteenth  century ; and  among  those 
who  have  propounded  new  botanical  theories  there  has 


been  none  whose  works  have  been  more  influential  in 
promoting  the  philosophical  tendency  of  the  science. 

See  Flourens,  “ Eloge  historique  de  P.  de  Candolle,”  1842. 

Candolle,  (Alphonse  Louis  Pierre  Pyramus 
de,)  a Swiss  botanist  at  Geneva,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris  in  1 806.  He  was  liis  father’s  assistant  and 
successor,  and  has  published  numerous  botanical  works. 

Cane  della  Scala.  See  Scala. 

Canes,  kdn'ySs,  or  Cannes,  (Francisco,)  a Spanish 
monk,  born  at  Valencia,  was  for  many  years  a missionary 
at  Damascus.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  published  an 
Arabic  Grammar,  and  a valuable  “ Spanish-Latin-Arabic 
Dictionary,”  (“  Diccionario  Espaiiol-Latino-Arabigo,” 
1787.)  Died  in  1795. 

Canetta,  de,  dd  kd-net'td,  (Don  Andrea  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza — ooR-tS/no  dd  mSn-do'thd,)  Marquis, 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Peru  about  1550.  He  restored 
order,  and  reduced  several  turbulent  leaders  to  submis- 
sion. Died  at  Lima  in  1560. 

Canevari,  kd-nd-vd'rce,  (Demetrio,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, distinguished  as  a writer,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1559 ; died  in  1625. 

Canga  Argiielles,  kdng'gd  aR-gwSl'ygs,  (Jos£,)  a 
Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Asturias  about  1770.  Under 
the  constitutional  regime  which  was  initiated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1820,  he  was  minister  of  finance  for  a short 
period.  In  1823  the  absolutists  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  he  fled  or  was  exiled  to  England,  where  he 
remained  about  seven  years,  and  wrote  several  works. 
His  “Dictionary  of  Finance”  (“Diccionario  de  Haci- 
enda,” 5 vols.,  1828)  is  one  of  his  most  important  pro- 
ductions. Died  in  1843. 

Cange.  See  Du  Cange. 

Cangiage.  See  Cambiaso. 

Cangiamilla,  kan-jd-mdl'ld,  (Francesco  Emmanu- 
ei.e,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Palermo  in  1702. 
Fie  wrote  “ Embryologia  Sacra,”  (1751,)  which  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Died  in  1763. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gengrale.” 

Canina,  kd-nee'nd,  (Luigi,)  Cavaliere,  an  Italian 
architect  and  antiquary,  born  at  Casal  in  1793.  He  pub- 
lished several  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  a “ Topo- 
graphical Plan  ( Indicazione ) of  Ancient  Rome,”  (1831,) 
“Ancient  Architecture  described  and  illustrated  by 
Monuments,”  (9  vols.;  3d  edition,  1844,)  and  “On  the 
Architecture  most  proper  for  Christian  Temples,”  (“  Sull’ 
Architetture  piu  propria  dei  Tempj  cristiani,”  1843.)  He 
was  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Academy  of  Turin. 
Died  in  1856. 

Canini,  kd-nee'nee,  [Lat.  Canin'ius,]  (Angelo,)  an 
eminent  Italian  linguist  and  grammarian,  born  in  Tus- 
cany in  1521.  He  taught  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  etc.  in 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Padua,  and  was  afterwards  professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  published  a good  Greek 
Grammar,  and  a “ Grammar  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  etc.,” 
(1554.)  Died  in  1557. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Canini,  (Giovanni  Angelo,)  a painter  and  engraver, 
born  in  Rome  about  1620,  was  a pupil  of  Domenichino. 
He  went  to  France  with  Cardinal  Chigi,  and,  under  the 
anspices  of  Colbert,  engraved  a collection  of  portraits  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity.  The  word  “ iconografia,” 
(“iconography,”)  invented  by  him,  was  first  used  in  the 
title  of  this  work.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Canino,  Prince  of.  See  Bonaparte,  (Charles 
Lucien.) 

Canisius,  kd-nee'se-us,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Nymwegen,  was  eminent  for  his  learning  in 
church  antiquities.  He  professed  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt 
about  twenty  years,  and  died  in  1610.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  “Ancient  Lessons,”  (“Antiqute  Lectiones.”) 
He  was  a nephew  of  Petrus  Canisius. 

Canisius,  (Petrus,)  a Dutch  Jesuit,  whose  proper 
name  was  Pieter  de  Hondt,  (deh  hint,)  was  born  at 
Nymwegen  about  1520.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1545,  and  was  appointed  court 
preacher  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Among  his  works 
is  “ Surama  Doctrinse  Christian*.”  Died  in  1597. 

See  M.  Rader,  “De  Vita  P.  Canisii,”  1612 ; I.  Dorigny,  “ Vie  du 
R.  P.  P.  Canisius,”  1692 ; Fuligatti,  “ Vita  del  P.  P.  Canisio,”  1649. 
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Canisiua-Cannius,  ki-nee'se-us  kin'ne-us,  (Nico- 
LAas,)  a philologist,  born  at  Amsterdam,  was  a secretary 
and  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  employed  him  in  translation 
from  the  Greek.  Died  in  1555. 

Canitz,  von,  fon  kd'nits,  (Friedrich  Rudolf  Lud- 
wig,) Baron,  a German  poet,  born  at  Berlin  in  1654. 
He  was  appointed  a councillor  of  state,  and  employed 
in  diplomatic  missions  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
died  in  Berlin  in  1699,  and  his  poems,  consisting  of  odes, 
satires,  and  elegies,  were  published  in  1700,  with  the  tide 
of  “Nebenstunden  unterschiedener  Gedichte.”  “The 
poems  of  Canitz,”  says  Guizot,  “ have  neither  original- 
ity nor  verve  ; but  he  had  the  merit  of  being  simple  and 
natural  while  a fantastic  and  rude  taste  prevailed  among 
his  contemporaries.”  (“Biographie  Universelle.”) 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Canitz  und  Dallwitz,  kl'nits  oont  dil,<vrits,  Baron, 
a Prussian  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  1787,  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  1846  to  1848.  Died  in 
1850^ 

Ca'nI-us,  (Rufus,)  a Latin  poet,  born  at  Cadiz,  was 
a friend  of  Martial.  He  was  living  in  88  a.d. 

Canizares,  de,  di  kin-ye-thd'rSs,  (Jos£,)  a popular 
Spanish  dramatist,  born  in  Madrid.  He  excelled  in 
comedy,  and  presents,  says  Velasquez,  “a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  manners  in  a very  spirited  style.”  Died  in  1750. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Cannabich,  kin'nd-biK,  (Johann  Gunther  Fried- 
rich,) a German  geographer,  born  at  Sondershausen  in 
1777.  He  wrote  a “ Manual  of  Geography,”  (1816,)  which 
soon  ran  through  twelve  editions,  and  other  works. 

See  E.  Keyser,  “ J.  G.  F.  Cannabich,  inseinem  Leben,”  eta,  1854. 

Cannamares,  kln-nd-md'rSs,  (Juan,)  a Spaniard, 
who  was  executed  in  1492  for  attempting  to  kill  Ferdi- 
nand V.  It  is  supposed  he  was  insane. 

Canne,  kan,  (John,)  an  English  preacher,  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  English  Brownists  at  Amster- 
dam soon  after  the  restoration  of  1660.  He  published 
an  esteemed  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  marginal  notes 
and  references,  (1664,)  which  was  often  reprinted. 

Cannegieter,  kdn'neh-gee'ter,  (Hermann,)  a Ger- 
man jurist,  born  at  Arnheim  in  1725,  wrote  a work  on 
Roman  law,  (“  Observationes  Juris  Romani,”  1768,) 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1804. 

Cannes.  See  Canes. 

Can'ning,  (Charles  Fox,)  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a 
British  officer,  who  was  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war  and 
at  Waterloo,  (1815,)  where  he  was  killed. 

Canning,  (Charles  John,)  Viscount,  the  son  of 
the  eminent  statesman  George  Canning,  was  born  at 
Brompton  in  1812.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Vis- 
count at  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1837,  and  joined  the 
Conservative  party.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  under- 
secretary of  foreign  affairs.  In  1852  or  1853  he  became 
postmaster-general,  and  a member  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
cabinet  He  succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  as  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  1855.  His  conduct  in  the  critical 
period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  was  severely  censured,  in 
1858,  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  a cabinet  minister; 
but  Canning  vindicated  himself  with  such  success  that 
his  opponent  resigned  his  office.  (See  Ellenborough.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin  about  August,  1861. 
Died  in  England  in  June,  1862. 

Canning,  (George,)  a distinguished  English  states- 
man, orator,  and  wit,  born  in  London  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1770,  was  the  son  of  George  Canning,  a lawyer 
without  fortune,  who  died  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  gained  honours  and  began  to 
write  verses.  In  1793  he  entered  Parliament  as  a Tory 
and  supporter  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  adhered  constantly, 
and  in  1796  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state.  The 
next  year  Canning,  Ellis,  Frere,  and  others  began  to 
issue  weekly  the  famous  series  of  political  satires  called 
“The  Anti-Jacobin,”  which  some  eminent  critics  have 
pronounced  one  of  the  wittiest  books  in  the  language.  He 
married  a rich  heiress,  a daughter  of  General  John  Scott, 
about  1800.  His  success  as  a parliamentary  debater  was 
very  brilliant,  and  rendered  him  an  efficient  leader  of  his 
party.  On  the  dissolution  of  Pitt’s  ministry,  in  1801,  he 
shared  the  fortunes  of  that  chief,  and  afterwards  opposed 
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the  administration  of  Addington  for  several  sessions.  In 
April,  1807,  he  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  favoured 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France.  “If 
ever  a man  was  made  for  the  service  and  salvation  of  a 
party,”  says  Brougham,  “ Canning  seemed  raised  up  for 
that  of  the  Tories.”  This  party,  however,  preferred  to 
follow  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  secretary  of  war.  A 
dispute  between  these  rivals,  in  1809,  led  to  a challenge 
from  Castlereagh,  and  an  exchange  of  shots,  by  which 
Canning  was  slightly  wounded.  In  consequence  of  this 
affair  he  retired  or  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet  He 
made,  in  1812,  eloquent  pleas  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
to  which  cause  at  various  times  he  rendered  important 
services ; but  he  constantly  opposed  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  city  of  Liverpool  elected  him  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  1812,  and  at  several  successive  elections. 
He  was  censured  for  serving  under  his  successful  rival 
Castlereagh,  who  in  1814  gave  him  an  unimportant  mis- 
sion to  Portugal.  He  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India  in  1822 ; but,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the 
voyage,  Castlereagh  committed  suicide,  and  Canning 
succeeded  his  late  rival  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  September,  1822.  His 
policy  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  more  liberal  than 
that  of  other  Tory  leaders.  In  April,  1827,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  premier,  in  place 
of  Lord  Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  other  ministers  having  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  that  change,  Canning  was  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  some  of  whom  accepted 
office  under  him.  His  health  had  been  feeble  for  some 
time  when  he  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament  in  June, 
1827,  and  he  died  in  August  of  that  year,  leaving  a son, 
Charles  John,  Lord  Canning. 

“ His  declamation,”  says  Brougham,  “ though  often 
powerful,  always  beautifully  ornate,  never  deficient  in 
admirable  diction,  was  certainly  not  of  the  highest  class. 
Of  his  powers  of  argumentation,  his  capacity  for  the  pur- 
suits of  abstract  science,  his  genius  for  adorning  the  least 
attractive  subjects,  there  remains  an  imperishable  record 
in  his  celebrated  speeches  on  the  ‘Currency,’  of  all  his 
efforts  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  happy.”  He 
made  an  important  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  which  that  country  ceased  to  be 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

See  Robert  Bell,  “ Life  of  Canning,”  1S46 : A.  G.  Stapleton. 
“The  Political  Life  of  George  Canuing,”  1S31  and  1859;  “Auto- 
biography of  William  Jerdan,”  voL  ii.  ; Brougham,  “Statesmen  of 
the  Time  of  George  III.:”  W.  T.  Krug,  “Canning’s  Denkmal, 
eta,”  1827;  Ruedhr,  “G.  Canning,  seine  Leben,  seine  Politik,  eta.” 
1827  : Rede,  “ Memoirs  of  G.  Canning,”  2 vols.,  tSaS : “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica;”  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  November,  1S22; 
“ Foreign  Quarterly”  for  October,  1831. 

Canning,  (Stratford.)  See  Stratford  de  Rei> 

CLIFFE. 

Cano,  kd'no,  (Alonzo,)  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
that  Spain  has  produced,  born  at  Granada  about  1600, 
was  a painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  He  has  been 
called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain.  He  studied  paint- 
ing under  Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Castillo,  and  sculpture 
under  Montanes.  Having  acquired  a high  reputation, 
he  went  to  Madrid,  and  in  1638  received  from  Philip  IV. 
the  title  of  painter  to  the  king.  He  painted  many  pieces 
for  the  churches  of  Seville,  Madrid,  Granada,  etc.  A 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin,”  at  Granada,  is  called  his 
master-piece.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  death-bed  he  re- 
fused the  crucifix  presented  to  him  by  a priest,  on  account 
of  its  bad  workmanship.  Died  in  1664. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnairc  des  Peintres  Espagnols;"  Bryan, 
“ Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Cano,  [Hat.  Ca'nus,]  (Melchior,)  a Spanish  theo- 
logian, born  at  Tarancon  in  1523,  entered  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic.  In  1546  he  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  opposed  the  Jesuits, 
and  discountenanced  alrsurd  scholastic  questions.  His 
treatise  “On  Theological  Subjects”  (“De  Locis  thco- 
logicis”)  is  highly  commended  for  its  sentiments  and 
style.  He  wrote  some  other  works  on  theology.  Died 
in  1560. 

Cano,  del,  dfl  ki'no,  (Sebastian,)  a Spanish  navi- 
gator, born  in  Guipuzcoa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  was  captain  of  one 
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of  the  ships  under  Magellan  when  the  latter  was  killed 
at  the  Philippine  Isles,  and,  returning  in  the  Victory  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  in  Spain  in  1522. 
Died  in  1526. 

See  F.  de  Navarrktk,  “Relaciones  de  Viages,”  etc. 

Cano  de  Arevalo,  ki'no  di  5-ri-vl'lo,  (Juan,)  a 
Spanish  painter,  born  in  1656;  died  in  1696. 

Canonica,  kj-non'e-ki,  (Luigi,)  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  born  at  Milan  about  1742,  designed  several 
theatres  in  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Brescia.  His  most  re- 
markable works  are  the  Palazzo  Orsini,  the  Casa  Ca- 
nonica, (his  own  mansion,)  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Porta  Vercellina  at  Milan.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Naglek,  “Neues  AUgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ca-nonT-cus,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narragansett 
tribe,  was  born  about  1565.  He  was  a friend  of  Roger 
Williams,  to  whom  he  gave  a large  tract  of  land.  Died 
in  1647. 

Canonieri,  kJ-no-ne-a'ree,  [Lat.  Canone'rius,] 
(Pietro  Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician  and  doctor  of 
law,  born  at  Genoa,  flourished  about  1600. 

Canoppi,  ki-nop'pee,  (Antonio,)  a skilful  Italian 
scene-painter,  born  in  1773,  practised  his  art  for  several 
years  in  Venice  and  Mantua.  When  Italy  became  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  French,  whom  he  had  opposed, 
Canoppi  fled  to  Vienna.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  decorated  the  hall  of  the  senate  and  some 
private  palaces.  He  painted  for  the  theatre  of  Saint 
Petersburg  many  scenes,  which  are  greatly  admired,  and 
wrote  several  treatises  on  art.  Died  in  1832. 

Ca-no'pus  or  Ca-no'bus,  a water-god  of  Egyptian 
mythology, whose  figure  was  represented  on  water- vessels. 

Canova,  ki-no'vi,  (Antonio,)  a celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Possagno,  in  Venetia,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1757,  was  the  son  of  P.  Canova,  an  architect 
and  sculptor.  He  received  lessons  in  art  in  the  studios 
of  Torretti  and  Ferrari,  of  Venice.  Having  produced 
about  1778  a group  of  “ Daedalus  and  Icarus,”  which  was 
much  admired  at  Venice,  he  exhibited  the  same  at  Rome 
the  next  year.  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  was  a high  author- 
ity in  art,  praised  his  success  in  copying  nature,  and  en- 
couraged his  innate  aspirations  towards  the  classic  and 
ideal  style.  In  1782  he  removed  his  studio  to  Rome, 
and  increased  his  celebrity  by  his  group  of  “Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,”  which  announced  the  regeneration  of 
modern  sculpture.  Then  followed  a monument  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  (1787,)  and  numerous  groups  of  subjects 
from  ancient  mythology,  among  which  are  “ Cupid  and 
Psyche,”  “The  Graces,”  and  “Venus  and  Adonis.”  In 
1802  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
executed  an  admirable  statue,  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  chosen  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1805  he  pro- 
duced an  exquisite  figure  of  “Venus  Victorious,”  with 
the  features  of  Pauline  Bonaparte.  In  1810  he  went  to 
Paris  to  make  the  portrait  of  the  empress  Maria  Louisa. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  In  1815  the  pope  sent  him  to 
reclaim  the  works  of  art  of  which  the  French  had  de- 
spoiled the  galleries  of  Italy.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Ischia.  Having  produced 
fifty  statues,  as  many  busts,  besides  numerous  cenotaphs, 
groups,  etc.,  he  died  at  Venice  in  October,  1822,  with 
the  reputation  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age. 

Canovai,  (Stanislao,)  a learned  Italian  priest,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1 740.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Cortona 
and  Parma.  In  1 788  he  produced  a prize  essay  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim  of  Americus  Vespucius  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  America.  Canovai  and  Gaetan  del  Ricco 
translated  La  Caille’s  “ Elements  of  Mathematics.” 
He  published  other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  18 11. 

See  Pozetti,  “ Elogio  di  S.  Canovai,”  1812. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish  Con- 
servative statesman,  born  in  1830.  After  holding  various 
subordinate  offices  he  became,  in  1865,  minister  of  finance 
and  the  colonies.  On  the  accession  of  Alfonse  XII.  in 
1874,  he  became  president  of  the  council  and  premier, 
and  this  position  he  held  almost  continuously  up  to 
December,  1879.  He  was  premier  again  for  a few 
months  in  1881. 


Canrobert,  kfiN'ro'baiR',  (Franqois  Certain,)  a 
French  marshal,  born  in  Brittany  in  1809.  He  entered 
the  army  about  1828,  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Constantine  in  1837,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  He 
fought  many  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  in  1850  returned 
to  France  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Soon 
after  that  date  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  was  made  a general  of  division  in  1853.  He 
commanded  the  first  division  of  the  army  sent  to  the 
Crimea  in  1854,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  On  the  death  of  Saint-Amaud  in  September, 
the  chief  command  devolved  on  Canrobert,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Raglan,  began  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
He  was  wounded  at  Inkerman,  November  5,  1854.  He 
received  a marshal’s  baton  in  1856,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1859  was  assigned  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps.  He  commanded  the  reserve  at  Solferino  in  1859. 
In  i860  he  married  a Scottish  lady,  Miss  Macdonald. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  he  commanded  an 
army  corps ; defeated  at  Woerth,  he  was  afterwards 
captured  at  Metz  and  sent  prisoner  into  Germany.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  France. 

Canatatt,  kin'stit,  (Karl  Friedrich,)  a German 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1807, 
became  professor  at  Erlangen.  Died  in  1850. 

Canstein,  von,  fon  kin'stin,  (Carl  Hildebrand,) 
Baron,  a German  philanthropist,  born  at  Lindenberg  in 
1667,  was  the  founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  Society  of 
Halle.  Desiring  to  diffuse  Christian  principles,  he  raised 
a fund  to  print  the  Bible  about  1712.  The  enterprise  was 
very  successful,  and  millions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  printed  and  sold  at  low  prices.  Died  in  1719. 

See  August  H.  Francks,  “Meraoria  Cansteiniana,”  1722. 

Cant.  See  Kant. 

Cant,  (Andrew,)  an  eminent  Scottish  minister,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  zealously  supported  the  Cove- 
nant. In  1640  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army 
of  Covenanters,  and  about  the  same  time  became  minis- 
ter of  Aberdeen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a royalist  in 
the  civil  war.  He  died  about  1664.  According  to  the 
“Spectator,”  No.  147,  the  word  cant  originated  in  his 
affected  tone. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cant,  kint,  (Arend,)  a Dutch  anatomist,  died  young, 
at  Dort,  in  1723. 

Cantacuzene.  See  Cantacuzenus. 

Can-ta-cu-ze'nua,  Anglicized  as  Can'ta-cu-zene', 
[Gr.  KavTaKoufyvoc ; Fr.  Cantacuzene,  k&N’ti'kii'zin'  • 
(John,)  a Byzantine  emperor  of  superior  talents,  prime 
minister  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  III.,  who  died  in 
1341,  leaving  a son,  John  Palaeologus,  aged  nine  years, 
during  whose  minority  Cantacuzene  was  regent.  Apo- 
caucus  and  the  empress-mother  Anne  having  conspired 
against  him,  he  appealed  to  arms,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  partisans.  After  a civil  war  of  several 
years,  Anne  and  her  son  agreed,  in  1347,  to  receive  him 
as  a partner  in  the  empire.  The  quarrel,  however,  was 
renewed  a few  years  later,  and  the  nation  fell  into  such 
disorder  that  Cantacuzene  abdicated  in  1355  and  became 
a monk.  He  wrote  a work  on  Byzantine  History  from 
1320  to  1357. 

See  Parisot,  “Cantacuzene  Homme  d’fitat  et  Historien,”  1845. 

Cantacuzenus,  (Matthew,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
born  about  1325.  He  continued  the  civil  war  after  his 
father’s  abdication,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  by 
John  Palaeologus  to  enter  a cloister. 

Can-ta-cu-ze'nus  or  Can'ta-cu-zene',  (Serban,) 
Prince  of  Wallachia,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzene.  He  designed  to  liberate 
Wallachia  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia.  While  he  was  preparing  for 
hostilities,  he  died  about  1685  ; and  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew,  Constantine  Brancovan 
Bessaraba. 

CantacuzenuB  or  Cantacuzene,  (Stephen,)  a son 
of  Constantine  Cantacuzene,  became  Vaivode  of  Walla- 
chia in  1714.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Turks,  and  put  to 
death,  in  1716. 

Canta-Gallina,  kin'ti  gil-lee'na,  (Remi,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  was,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
master  of  Callot.  Died  at  Florence  about  1630. 
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Cantalicio,  kin-ti-lee'cho,  [Lat.  Cantaly^'ius,] 
(Giovanni  Battista,)  a Latin  poet,  surnamed  il  Va- 
lentino, (61  vi-lfin-tee'no,)  was  born  at  Cantalice.  He 
wrote  a poem  of  which  the  “Great  Captain”  Gonsalvo 
was  the  hero,  and  many  epigrams.  Died  about  1514. 

Cantarini,  kin-ti-ree'nee,  (Simone,)  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter  and  engraver,  called  the  Pesarese,  or  Si- 
mone da  Pesaro,  (se-mo'ni  dl  pa'Si-ro,)  was  born  at 
l’esaro  in  1612.  lie  studied  under  Guido  Reni  at  Bo- 
logna, and  in  some  respects  rivalled  that  master.  He 
worked  in  Rome,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  his  quarrelsome 
temper,  it  is  said,  preventing  him  from  remaining  long 
in  one  place.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  a “San 
Domenico”  and  a “ Magdalene.”  He  painted  portraits 
with  success,  and  was  an  excellent  colorist.  Died  at 
Verona  in  1648. 

See  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cante  del  Gabrielli  d’Agobbio,  kin'ti  del  gi-bRe- 
el'lee  di-gob'be-o,  an  Italian  leader  of  the  Guelph  party, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He  became  podesta  of  Flor- 
ence in  1301,  and  banished  numerous  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  Dante. 

Cantel,  kfiN't&l',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  Jesuit 
and  scholar,  born  in  1645,  was  employed  on  the  editions 
of  Latin  authors  for  the  education  of  the  dauphin.  He 
published  Justin,  (1677,)  and  Valerius  Maximus,  (1679,) 
with  notes.  Died  in  1684. 

Cantemir  or  Kantemir,  kan'teh-mir  or  kan'teh- 
meer,  (Antiochus,)  Prince,  an  eminent  writer,  born  at 
Constantinople  about  1709,  was  a son  of  Demetrius  Can- 
temir, noticed  below.  He  was  educated  in  Russia.  He 
wrote  a number  of  satires  which  are  remarkable  for  good 
sense  and  which  contributed  to  polish  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. About  1736  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  Russian 
ambassador.  Pie  translated  several  Latin  and  French 
works  into  Russian.  He  died  in  1744,  leaving  a high 
reputation  as  a poet,  a diplomatist,  and  a man.  Brock- 
haus’s  “ Conversations-Lexikon”  gives  his  name  as 
Kantemir,  (Constantinos  Demetrios.) 

See  a “Notice  sur  Cantemir,”  prefixed  to  Guasco’s  French  ver- 
sion of  his  Satires,  1750. 

Cantemir,  (Demetrius,)  an  eminent  historian  and 
Orientalist,  born  in  1673,  was  a son  of  the  Vaivode  or 
Governor  of  Moldavia.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  Vai- 
vode of  Moldavia  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  in  1711  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great,  then  at  war  with 
the  Turks.  He  was  driven  out  of  Moldavia  in  the  same 
year,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Russia.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  of  the  Origin  and  Decay  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,”  (in  Latin,)  which  is  highly  esteemed 
and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Died 
in  1723. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  General e.  ” 

Canter,  kin'ter,  [Lat.  Cante'rus,]  (Theodorus,)  a 
Dutch  scholar,  brother  of  Willem,  noticed  below,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1545.  He  became  a consul  in  1588,  and 
governor  in  1594.  He  published  “Various  Readings,” 
(“Varias  Lectiones,”  1574,)  which  was  commended  by 
Scaliger.  Died  in  1617. 

See  “ Scaligerana ;”  Burmann,  “Trajectum  eruditum.” 

Canter,  [Lat.  Cante'rus,]  (Willem,)  an  able  Dutch 
critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1542,  is  said  to 
have  had  no  passion  except  for  study.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Louvain,  and  published  several  philological 
works,  one  of  which,  entitled  “New  Readings,”  (“Nov® 
Lectiones,”)  “ deserves  especial  notice  as  almost  the  first 
ctlort  of  an  art  which,”  says  Hallam,  “has  done  much 
for  ancient  literature, — that  of  restoring  a corrupt  text, 
through  conjecture  guided  by  skilful  sagacity,  and  upon 
principles  which  we  may  call  scientific.”  (“  introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  also  published  good 
editions  of  TEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Died 
at  Louvain  in  1575. 

^ See  Mklchior  Adam,  “Vine  Philosophorum De  Thou, 
Eloges;”  N lot  RON,  " Memoircs.” 

Canterbury,  kin'  ter  - ber-c,  (Charles  Manners 
Sutton,)  Viscount,  an  English  statesman,  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  1780.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1807,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  I louse 
of  Commons  in  1817.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  dignity  until  1835,  and  passed  into  the  House 


of  J»rds  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Canterbury.  He 
died  in  1845. 

Canterzani,  kin-t6R-dzi'nee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Ital- 
ian mathematician,  lxirn  at  Bologna  in  1734.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bologna 
for  nearly  forty  years,  beginning  at  1760.  He  wrote  able 
elementary  treatises  on  geometry,  arithmetic,  etc,  and 
became  president  of  the  Institute  of  his  native  dty.  Died 
in  1819. 

See  Schiassi,  “ Elogium  S.  Canterzani,”  1819. 

Can'tha-rus,  [K uvOafjor,]  a Greek  sculptor,  bom  at 
Sicyon,  lived  about  260  B.C. 

Cantillon,  k&N'te'y6N',  (Philip,)  a merchant,  who 
removed  from  London  to  Paris,  where  he  established  a 
banking-house  and  became  rich.  It  is  said  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  valet  in  London  in  1733.  He  had  written  an 
“Essay  on  Commerce,”  and  “Analysis  of  Trade,  Com- 
merce, Coin,  etc.,”  which  were  printed  after  his  dieath. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Cantipratenus  or  Cantipratensis.  See  Thomas 

Cantipratensis. 

Can-tl-unc'u-la,  the  Latin  name  of  Claude  Chan- 
sonnette,  (klod  shdN'so'nJt',)  an  eloquent  lawyer,  born 
at  Metz.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Bale : the  latter 
city,  in  1519,  founded  for  him  a chair  of  law.  Erasmus 
praised  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  Latin  style.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  employed  him  in  several  important 
negotiations.  He  aied  about  1560,  leaving  a few  legal 
treatises. 

See  Erasmus,  “De  Cicerone;"  Melchior  Adam,  “Vine  Juris- 
consultorum  Germania:,”  etc. 

Canton,  kin'ton,  (Johann  Gabriel,)  a German 
painter,  born  at  Vienna  in  1710 ; died  in  1753. 

Can'ton,  (John,)  an  English  natural  philosopher, 
born  at  Stroud  in  1718,  lived  mostly  in  London,  where 
he  taught  school  many  years.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  England  who  verified  Franklin’s  hypothesis  that  light- 
ning  is  identical  with  the  electric  fluid,  (1752.)  He  had 
previously  made  some  discoveries  in  electricity,  which 
procured  him  a Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  about 
1750.  In  1765  that  society  awarded  him  a gold  medal 
for  his  demonstration  that  water  is  compressible.  He 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  are  inserted  in  the  “ Philo- 
sophic Transactions.”  Died  in  1772. 

See  “ Life  of  Canton,”  by  his  son,  in  “ BiograpKa  Britannia.” 

Cantoni,  kfln-to'nee,  (Simone,)  an  Italian  architect, 
born  at  Maggio,  became  a resident  of  Milan,  where  he 
erected  some  fine  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Palazzo 
Serbelloni  and  Palazzo  Mellerio.  He  also  designed  the 
ducal  palace  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1818. 

Cantii,  kan-too',  (Cesare,)  a popular  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Brivio,  near  Milan,  in  1S05.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Son- 
drio,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Milan.  He  published 
in  1842  an  “Essay  on  the  History  of  Lombardy  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.”  For  the  liberal  ideas  expressed 
in  this,  he  was  imprisoned  one  year.  His  gTeat  work  is 
his  “ Universal  History,”  (“Storia  universale,”  20  vols., 
1837-42,)  which  has  been  very  successful  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  French.  He  also  wrote  a 
“ History  of  Italian  Literature,”  several  popular  hymns 
and  poems,  and  an  educational  work  called  “ Juvenile 
Readings,”  ( “ Letture  giovanili,”)  which  has  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions.  His  style  is  regarded 
as  a model.  In  the  revolution  of  1S4S  he  acted  with 
the  Liberal  party. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  G<$ndralc.” 

Cant'well,  (Andrew,)  an  Irish  physician,  bom  in 
Tipperary,  graduated  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  in 
1 729.  He  was  received  as  doctor  in  the  faculty  of  Paris 
in  1742,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  that  city 
in  1750.  He  wrote  several  professional  treatises.  Died 
about  1764. 

See  Eloy,  “Dictionnaire  de  la  Mdderine.” 

Cantwell,  (Andrew  Samuel  Michael,)  a son  of  the 
preceding,  translated  into  French  Gibbon’s  “History,” 
and  other  popular  English  works,  l ie  became  librarian 
to  the  Ilopital  dcs  Invalides,  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1S02. 

Canuel,  kt'nii'Sl',  (Simon,)  a French  general,  born  in 
Poitou  in  1767,  was  commandant  at  Lyons  under  the 
Directory.  Died  in  1841. 
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Canus.  See  Cano. 

Canut,  the  French  of-  Canute,  which  see. 

Canute,  ka-niit',  originally  Cnut,  Knut,  or  Knud, 
[Danish  pron.  knoot  or  knooD ; Fr.  Canut,  kS'nii',]  the 
second  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  the  conqueror 
ot  England,  was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark, 
who,  after  subjecting  a great  part  of  England,  died  in 
1014.  Canute  was  then  proclaimed  king  by  the  Danish 
army,  and  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  in  1016, 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  nation  submitted  to  his  sway.  He 
married  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  gained 
the  favour  of  his  subjects  by  his  prudent  policy  and 
monastic  piety.  He  founded  several  monasteries,  and 
made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  also  under  the  dominion  of  Canute,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time.  The  memorable 
manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers, 
who  said  that  all  things  were  possible  to  him,  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Hume : “ He  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the 
sea-shore  while  the  tide  was  rising,  and,  as  the  waters 
approached,  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  obey  him 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  ocean.  When  the  sea  still  ad- 
vanced, and  began  to  wash  him,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  remarked  that  power  resided  with  one  Being  alone, 
who  could  say  to  the  ocean,  ‘Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.  ’ ” 
He  died  in  1036,  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and 
Hardicanute. 

See  Hume,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ; Freeman, 
“ Norman  Conquest,”  voL  i.  chaps,  v.  and  vi. 

Canute  HL,  a king  of  Denmark,  known  as  Saint 
Canute,  was  the  son  of  Sweyn  II.,  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Harold,  in 
10S0.  His  partiality  to  the  clergy  and  severity  to  the 
people  produced  great  disaffection,  which  grew  at  last 
into  a revolt.  Canute  was  assassinated  at  Odense  in 
1086,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Eric  the  Good. 

See  Annibale  Adami,  “Vita  del  Re  S.  Canuto,”  1682;  Birche- 
rod,  “K.  Knud  des  helliges  Histone,”  1773;  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, “ Flores  Histonarum.” 

Canute  IV.  (or  V.  according  to  some  authorities)  was 
son  of  Prince  Magnus,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas,  King 
of  Denmark.  At  the  abdication  of  Eric  in  1 147,  Canute 
and  Sweyn  (or  Suenon)  III.  disputed  for  the  crown  of 
Denmark  by  civil  war,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated, 
but  retained  a part  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  assassin- 
ated by  order  of  Sweyn  in  1156. 

Canute  V.,  King  of  Denmark,  the  eldest  son  of  Val- 
demar  I.,  was  born  in  1 162,  and  ascended  the  throne  at 
his  father’s  death  in  1182.  He  subdued  Mecklenburg, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Slaves  and  Vandals. 
He  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  which  the  pope 
promoted  about  1186.  Afterwards  he  waged  a success- 
ful war  against  Adolph,  Duke  of  Holstein,  whom  he  took 
prisoner.  Under  his  wise  reign  Denmark  was  more 
prosperous  and  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been.  He 
died  in  1202,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Valde- 
mar  II. 

See  Holberg,  “Danmarks  Riges  Historie;”  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus, “Danorum  Regum  Historia. 

Canute,  ka-nut'j  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  Eric  IX., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  in  1 160.  Charles  Sver- 
kerson  then  reigned,  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and 
nobles,  until  1168,  when  Canute  defeated  him  in  battle, 
killed  him,  and  became  king.  His  reign  was  mostly 
peaceful.  He  died  in  1199,  and  left  a son,  Eric  X. 

Canuti,  kH-noo'tee,  (Domenico  Maria,)  a skilful 
Italian  fresco-painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1620,  was  a 
pupil  of  Guido.  He  excelled  in  composition  and  fore- 
shortening, and  was  a skilful  engraver.  Died  in  1684. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Canz,  k&nts,  (Israel  Gottlieb,)  a German  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Hcinshcim  in  1690.  “ He  was,”  says 

Guizot,  “ one  of  the  most  profound  disciples  of  Wolf,  and 
was  successively  professor  of  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
theology  in  his  native  city.”  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  occupied  these  chairs  in  Tubingen  instead  of 
Heinsheim.  He  published  many  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  “The  Use  or  Advantage  of  the  Leibnitzian  and 
Wolfian  Philosophy  in  Theology,”  (“Philosophise  Lcib- 
nitzianae  et  Wolfianoe  Usus  in  Theologia,”)  contributed 
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much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf  in  Germany.  Died  in  1753. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Adelung, 
Supplement  to  J ocher’s  “ Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Cap,  kip,  (Paul  Antoine,)  a French  pharmacist 
and  naturalist,  born  at  Macon  in  1788.  He  published  a 
prize  memoir  “On  the  Classification  of  Medicaments,” 
(1823,)  a “ History  of  Pharmacy,”  (1851,)  and  a “Museum 
of  Natural  History,”  (1853.) 

Capaccio,  ki-pit'cho,  (Giulio  Cesare,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Campagna  about  1560,  was  for  thirty  years 
secretary  of  the  city  of  Naples.  He  wrote  a “ History 
of  Naples,”  “The  Secretary,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1631. 

Capanee.  See  Capaneus. 

Cap'a-neus,  [Gr.  Kinramif ; Fr.  Capanee,  ki'pi'ni',] 
an  Argive  hero,  was  a son  of  Hipponous,  and  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  led  an  expedition  against  Thebes  to 
restore  Polynices.  The  poets  relate  that  he  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  a thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  impiety. 

Capasso,  kd-pJs'so,  (Niccol6,)  a Neapolitan  poet, 
born  at  Fratta  in  1671,  was  professor  of  civil  and  canon 
law  in  the  University  of  Naples.  His  version  of  Homer’s 
“Iliad”  is  called  his  master-piece,  and  displays  original 
genius,  though  not  much  like  the  Iliad  itself.  “ His 
style,”  says  Ginguene,  “is  regarded  as  among  the  most 
sprightly  and  piquant.”  Died  in  1746. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Capdueil,  de,  deh  k&p'dul'  or  kSp'du'ye,  or  Cap- 
duelll,  ktp'du'61',  (Pons,)  a French  troubadour  of  noble 
birth,  who  preached  a crusade,  in  favour  of  which  he  also 
composed  poems.  He  afterwards  joined  the  crusade 
which  was  conducted  by  Philip  Augustus  about  1190. 

Capece,  ki-pa'chi,  or  Capecio,  ki-pa'cho,  [Lat.  Ca- 
pyq'ius  ; Fr.  CAPECE,  ki'piss',]  (Scipione,)  an  eminent 
Latin  poet,  was  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  His  principal  poem,  “ On  the  First  Principles 
of  Things,”  (“De  Principiis  Rerum,”  1546,)  was  much 
admired,  and  compared  to  the  great  work  of  Lucretius. 
The  versification  and  Latinity  are  better  than  the  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  that  air  is  the  principle  of  all 
things.  He  also  wrote  elegies  and  epigrams,  a poem  on 
John  the  Baptist,  and  a legal  treatise.  Died  about  1562. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Capece-Latro,  kH-pa'chi  lVtito,  (Giuseppe,)  a liberal 
Italian  prelate,  born  in  Naples  in  1744,  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Tarentum.  He  wrote  a treatise  against  the 
celibacy  of  priests,  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
other  works.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  between  1808  and  1815. 
Died  in  1836. 

See  Niccol6  Candia,  “ Elogio  storico  di  G.  Capecelatro,"  1837 ; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capefigue,  ktp'ftg',  (Baptiste  Honor£  Raymond,) 
a French  historian  and  editor  of  the  royalist  party,  was 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1801.  He  became  a resident  of 
Paris  in  1821,  and  soon  after  that  date  editor  of  the  “ Quo- 
tidienne.”  He  subsequently  wrote  for  the  “Temps,” 
the  “Courrier,”  the  “Gazette  de  France,”  and  other 
journals,  some  of  which  he  edited.  He  has  produced 
a great  number  of  historical  works,  among  which  are  a 
“History  of  Philippe  Auguste,”  (1829,)  “Europe  during 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,”  (1839-41,)  “History  of 
the  Restoration,”  (1842,)  and  “Europe  since  the  Acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,”  (10  vols.,  1849.)  Before  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  had  free  access  to  the  archives  of 
state.  He  is  charged  with  favouring  absolutism  in  his 
writings. 

See  QuiIrard,  “La  France  Littdraire “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  April,  1836;  “ London  Quarterly  Review,”  1843. 

Cap'el,  (Arthur,)  Lord,  an  English  cavalier  of 
Hertfordshire,  who  was  elected  a member  of  Parliament 
in  1640.  After  acting  with  the  popular  party,  he  turned 
royalist,  and  was  created  Baron  Capet  in  1641.  In  the 
civil  war  he  held  a high  command  in  the  royalist  army, 
and  was  appointed  a counsellor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  having  made  peace,  or  “compounded,”  with  Par- 
liament, he  joined  another  revolt  in  1648,  was  taken  by 
Fairfax,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  in  1649. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England.” 
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Capel,  (Arthur,)  Earl  of  Essex,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1635.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex  by  Charles  II.  in  Ib6l,  and  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Denmark  in  1670.  In  1672  he  was  made  a privy 
councillor,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1683  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a suspicion  of  compli- 
city in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  A few  days  after  this  event 
he  was  found  dead,  having,  it  was  said,  committed  suicide. 

Capel,  (Thomas  John,)  Monsignor,  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born  in  1836.  He  is  well 
known  in  connexion  with  the  Pro-Cathedral,  the  Catholic 
Public  School,  and  the  College  of  Higher  Studies,  all 
at  Kensington. 

Cap'ell,  (Edward,)  an  English  critic,  born  at  Troston, 
Suffolk,  in  1713,  was  distinguished  as  a commentator  on 
Shakspcare.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Hastings  and  London, 
and  spent  many  years  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  was  published  in  1767.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  purest  extant.  He  wrote 
or  edited  several  other  works,  one  of  which  is  “ The 
School  of  Shakspeare.”  Died  in  1781. 

See  “ Biographia  Dramatical”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Capell,  de,  (Brooke  A.,)  was  author  of  “Travels 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finmark  to  the  North 
Cape,”  (London,  1823,)  and  other  works. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1823. 

Capell  Lofft.  See  Lofft. 

Capell  a,  ki-pel'li,  (Galeazzo  Flavio  Capra,)  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Milan  in  1487.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  to  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
employed  him  in  important  missions.  He  was  the  orator 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  was  retained  in  his  office 
when  Charles  V.  became  master  of  Milan.  Capella  wrote 
several  valuable  works,  among  which  are  a “ History  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Milanese  from  1521  to  1530,”  (in  Latin,) 
and  a “History  of  Francis  Sforza,”  (1535.)  He  died  in 
1537- 

Sec  GiNGUENd,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Ca-peFla,  (Marti  an  us  Mineus  Felix,)  a Latin 
writer,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  A.D.  His  great  work, 
entitled  “ Satyricon,”  was  a voluminous  compilation, 
somewhat  like  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
(Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
Arithmetic,  and  Music,)  and  was  highly  esteemed  and 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a medley 
of  prose  and  verse,  written  in  an  unclassic,  pretentious 
style.  Some  persons  suppose  that  Copernicus  found  the 
germ  of  his  system  in  a passage  of  this  work  which 
teaches  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  around  the  sun. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  mediae  et  infimae  zEtatis;”  Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen,  van,  vtn  ki-pel'len,  (Godard  Alexander 
Gerard  Philippus,)  Baron,  an  able  Dutch  statesman, 
born  in  1778.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior 
in  1809  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  resigned  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  that  king  in  1810.  In  1814  he  became  minister 
of  the  colonies  under  William  I.  He  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  five  or  more  vears, 
ending  in  1826.  In  1838  he  attended  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  in  1840 
became  grand  chamberlain  to  William  II.  Died  in  1848. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Capellen,  van,  (Robert  Gaspard  Burne,)  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  in  Holland,  was  born  at 
Zutphen  in  1743.  He  entered  the  States  of  Guelderland 
in  1771,  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  aspired  to  abso- 
lute power  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a traitor  in  1788;  but  he 
had  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1798. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen,  van,  (Theodorus  Frederik,)  a Dutch 
admiral,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  born  about 
1760.  As  rear-admiral  he  commanded  in  1799  a Dutch 
fleet,  which,  when  attacked  by  the  English,  he  surren- 
dered without  a battle.  He  resided  in  England  from 
that  time  until  1813,  when  he  returned  home  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  was  made  vice-admiral.  In  1816 
he  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  which  co-operated  with 


the  English  in  the  famous  attack  on  Algiers,  and  was 
praised  by  Lord  Exmouth  for  his  conduct  in  that  action. 
Died  in  1824. 

Capello.  See  Cappello,  (Bernardo  and  Marco.) 

Capello,  ki-pel'lo,  (Bianca,)  an  ambitious  and  fas- 
cinating woman,  born  of  a noble  family  in  Venice.  In 
1563  she  eloped  to  Florence  with  Pietro  Bonaventuri, 
who  had  obtained  her  consent  by  false  pretences.  She 
soon  formed  a liaison  with  Francis  de’  McJici,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  whom  she  was  privately  married  in  1578. 
This  marriage  w;ps  afterwards  avowea  by  him,  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  from  Venice  to  Florence  to  solem- 
nize the  adoption  of  Bianca  as  the  daughter  of  Saint 
Mark.  She  is  accused  of  ordering  or  instigating  the 
assassination  of  several  persons.  Died  in  1587. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  R£publiques  Italiennes;"  G.  R.  ue 
San-Sevbrino,  “ Storia  della  Vita  e Morte  di  B.  Capelio,”  177O,  and 
French  version  of  the  same,  1779;  Cicogna,  “B.  Capello;  Cenni 
storici  critici,”  1828;  Siebenkees.  “ Lebensbescbreibong  der  B Ca- 
pello,” 1789,  and  English  version  of  the  same,  1797;  Carlo  Botta, 
“ B.  Capello,”  1838. 

Caperan,  kip'rSN',  (Arnaud  Thomas,)  a French 
Orientalist  and  priest,  born  at  Dol  in  1754,  was  preceptor 
of  Chateaubriand.  He  left  several  works  on  Oriental 
languages.  Died  in  1826. 

Ca'pers,  (William,)  an  American  Methodist  bishop, 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1790,  preached  several  vears 
at  Charleston.  He  was  editor  of  the  “ Southern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,”  and  was  elected  a bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South  in  1846.  Died  in  1855. 

Ca'pet,  (Hugh,)  [Fr.  Hugues  Capet,*  hug  kfp|',j 
King  of  France,  was  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty,  ana 
the  ancestor  of  thirty-two  French  kings.  He  was  tne  son 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  about 
940  a.d.  At  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Car- 
lovingians,  in  987,  he  assumed  royal  power,  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  assembled  barons ; but  his  crown  was 
disputed  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  last  dynasty.  Having  defeated  Charles  in  battle,  he 
afterwards  possessed  the  throne  in  peace,  and,  by  mode- 
ration and  policy,  confirmed  his  power,  which  at  first  was 
hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  nobles  whose  choice  had 
made  him  king.  Paris  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  His  posterity  continued  to  reign  in  France 
until  the  Revolution  of  1789.  He  died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Robert 

See  Guillaume  de  Jumi£ges:  Capefigue,  “Hugues  Capel  el 
le  troisi&me  Race,”  4 vols.,  1836;  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Frau- 
9ais;”  Devismes,  “Hugues  Capet;  Fragment  historique,”  1S04. 

Capilupi,  ki-pe-loo'pee,  (Camillo,)  a native  of  Man- 
tua, wrote  a famous  work  called  the  “ Stratagem  of 
Charles  IX.  against  the  Huguenots,”  (1572,)  in  which 
he  justified  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and 
argued  that  it  was  premeditated.  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
who  was  then  in  Rome,  endeavoured  to  suppress  this 
book,  from  motives  of  policy. 

See  De  Thou,  “ Historia.” 

Capilupi,  (Lelio,)  an  Italian  writer,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Mantua  in  1498  ; died  in  1560. 

Capistrano,  da,  di  ki-pfes-tRi'no,  written  also  Ca- 
pistran,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  monk,  eminent  for  his 
talents  and  virtues,  was  bom  at  Capistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
in  1385.  He  preached  with  honour  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  employed  as  legate  and 
nuncio  by  several  popes.  When  Belgrade  was  besieged 
by  the  Sultan  in  1456,  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  city,  and 
by  his  zeal  contributed  greatly  to  its  successful  defence. 
He  wrote  “ The  Mirror  of  Conscience,”  (“  Speculum  Con- 
scienti.-e,”)  and  other  works  on  theology.  Died  in  1456. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints." 

Capisucchl,  ki-pe-§ook'kee,  or  Capizucca,  k3-p£d- 
zook'ki,  (Biagio  or  Biasio,)  Marquis  of  Monterio,  an 
Italian  general,  born  in  Rome.  He  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1584,  and  was 
afterwards  lieutenant-general  of  Ferdinand  I.  de’  Medici, 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Died  in  1613. 

See  Adami,  “ Elogj  istorici  de’  due  Marchesi  Capisucchi  fratclli 
Camillo  et  Biagio,”  1685. 


* The  name  Capet  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  a nick- 
name ; hut  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  regard  to  its  signification. 
One  authority  says  it  signifies  “ big  headed ;”  another,  a “jester ;”  and 
so  on. 
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Capisucchi,  (Camillo,)  an  Italian  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rome  in  1537;  died  in  1597. 

SeeMoTLBY,  “ Historyof the  United  Netherlands,”  vol. i. chap. v. 

Capisucchi,  (Paolo,)  born  in  Rome  in  1479,  became 
Bishop  of  Neocastro.  Clement  VII.  having  referred  to 
him  the  question  of  a divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  and  Queen  Catherine,  Capisucchi  made  a re- 
port against  Henry.  Died  in  1539. 

Cap'I-to,  (C.  Ateius,)  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  chosen 
consul  in  5 A.D,  He  was  the  rival  of  Labeo,  and  founder 
of  a numerous  school  of  lawyers.  He  wrote  books  on 
pontifical  law,  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  22  a.d. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Hofket,  “Esquisses  biographiques 
sur  Capiton,”  1850. 

Capito,  k.Vpe-to,  [Fr.  Capiton,  ki'pe'tiN',]  (Wolf- 
gang Fabricius,)  an  eminent  German  theologian  and 
Reformer,  born  at  Haguenau  about  1480.  His  original 
name  was  Wolff  Koepstein.  He  became  secretary  of 
Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  gave  him  a title  of 
nobility  in  1523.  About  this  date  he  was  converted  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  became  intimate  with  Bucer. 
He  was  deputed  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and 
five  years  later  had  an  interview  with  Calvin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a union  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Lutherans.  He  wrote  “ Hebrew  Institutes,”  (“  Institu- 
tiones  Hebraicae,”)  a “ Life  of  CEcolampadius,”  “ The 
Six  Days’  Work  of  God  explained,”  (“  Hexaemeron  Dei 
Opus  explicatum,”  1539,)  and  other  works.  Died  at 
Strasburg  in  1541. 

See  Sax,  “Onomasticon  Seckendorf,  “HistoriaLutheranismi.” 

Capitolinus.  See  Manlius,  and  Manlia  Gens. 

Cap-I-to-li'nus,  (Julius,)  a Latin  biographer,  who 
wrote  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  “ Historia  Augusta.”  The  biographies 
of  the  following  emperors  are  ascribed  to  him  : Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Pertinax, 
Clodius  Albinus,  Opilius  Macrinus,  two  Maximins,  three 
Gordians,  Maximus,  and  Balbinus. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis Moller,  “ Dissertatio  de 
J.  Capitolino,”  1689;  G.  Heynb,  “Opuscula  Academica.” 

Capiton,  the  French  of  Capito,  which  see. 

Capivaccio,  kJ-pe-vJt'cho,  or  Capo  di  Vacca, 
ki'po  de  vik'ki,  (Geronimo,)  an  Italian  physician,  born 
at  Padua;  died  in  1589. 

Capizucca.  See  Capisucchi. 

Capmani  or  Capmany,  de,  di  kip-mi'nee,  (Anto- 
nio,) an  eminent  Spanish  author  and  philologist,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1742.  He  resided  in  Madrid  many  years, 
and  held  several  political  offices.  When  the  French 
obtained  possession  of  Madrid  in  1808,  he  retired  to 
Seville.  He  compiled  a good  French  and  Spanish  Dic- 
tionary, and  wrote  a variety  of  works,  among  which  are 
“The  Sentinel  against  the  French,”  “ Historico-Critical 
Theatre  of  Spanish  Eloquence,”  and  “ Philosophy  of 
Eloquence  also  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  Barcelona,” 
( 1 779 — 92,)  which  is  commended  by  Prescott.  Died  at 
Cadiz  in  1813. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  ot  Spanish  Literature  ;”  Meusel,  “Bi- 
bliotheca Historica:”  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,” vol.  i. 

Capnion.  See  Reuchlin. 

Capo  de  Feuillide,  ki'po'  deh  fuh'e-ytd',  (Jean 
Gabriel,)  a French  journalist,  born  in  the  Antilles  in 
1800,  removed  to  France  about  1818.  He  has  edited 
several  journals  of  Paris,  and  has  been  republican  and 
royalist  by  turns.  In  1844  he  published  a “ History  of 
the  People  of  Paris.”  He  was  transported  to  Algeria 
for  opposition  to  Napoleon’s  coup  d'ltat  of  December, 
1851,  but  returned  to  France  a few  years  afterwards. 

Capo  d’latria,  ki'po  dis'tRe-i,  (Augustin,)  Count 
of,  a brother  of  John,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Corfu. 
He  was  invited  to  Greece  in  1829  by  his  brother,  who 
gave  him  a high  position  in  the  army.  He  was  elected 
President  of  Greece  in  December,  1831;  but  the  opposi- 
tion became  so  strong  that  he  resigned  in  April,  1832. 
Died  in  1842. 

Capo  d’Istria  or  Capodiatrias,  ki'po-dis'tRe-is, 
(John,)  Count,  and  President  of  Greece,  was  born  in 
Corfu  in  1780.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1806, 
as  clerk  in  the  foreign  office,  where  he  was  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. After  having  been  employed  by  the  Czar  in 


several  diplomatic  missions,  he  represented  Russia  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814-15,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  in  November,  1815.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  of  state,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  found  in 
him  an  unscrupulous  and  able  minister,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  absolutism.  About  1817  he  received  the  title 
of  count,  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Alexander.  In 
April,  1827,  he  was  chosen  (probably  by  Russian  influ- 
ence) President  (for  seven  years)  of  Greece,  which  had 
just  thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  His  administration 
was  arbitrary  and  excited  much  discontent.  He  violated 
the  constitution,  subverted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
aimed,  it  would  appear,  to  make  Greece  subservient  to 
Russia.  Some  writers,  however,  justify  or  excuse  his 
measures  in  consideration  of  the  violent  and  factious 
character  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  assassinated,  October 
9,  1831,  by  George  and  Constantine  Mauromichali. 

See  S.  Bulgari,  “ Notice  sur  J.  Capodistrias,”  Paris,  1832 ; A 
Papadopoulos  Vretos,  “ Mtimoires  sur  le  President  de  la  Grice,’ 

2 vols.,  1838. 

Ca'pon,  (William,)  an  English  architect  and  scene- 
painter,  born  at  Norwich  in  175 7.  His  most  admired 
productions  were  the  scenic  decorations  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden.  Died  in  1828. 

Caponi,  ki-po'nee,  (Agostino,)  a citizen  of  Florence, 
who  in  1513  engaged  in  a conspiracy  with  Machiavel  and 
others  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Medicis.  A list  of 
the  conspirators  dropped  by  him  accidentally  betrayed 
the  secret,  and  Caponi  was  executed. 

Caporali,  ki-po-ri'lee,  (Cesare,)  a satirical  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Perugia  in  1531.  He  lived  some  years  at 
Rome  in  the  service  of  several  cardinals,  and  wrote  poems 
remarkable  for  originality  and  elegance,  viz.,  “A  Journey 
to  Parnassus,”  “The  Life  of  Maecenas,”  and  “The  Gar- 
dens of  Maecenas.”  Died  in  1601. 

See  GiNGUENtf,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 

Cappe,  kap,  (Newcome,)  an  English  Socinian  min- 
ister, born  at  Leeds  in  1732.  He  preached  many  years 
in  his  native  place,  and  had  a high  reputation  for  elo- 
quence. He  published  a number  of  sermons,  and  left 
“ Critical  Remarks  on  many  Important  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture.” Died  in  1800. 

Cappel,  kf'pfil',  (Ange,)  a French  Protestant  jurist, 
born  in  1537,  was  related  to  Louis,  noticed  below.  He 
became  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  and  wrote  a work  on  the 
abuses  of  litigation,  (“Abus  des  Plaideurs,”  1604.)  He 
translated  several  essays  of  Seneca  into  French.  Died 
in  1623. 

Cappel,  (Guillaume,)  a French  theologian,  was  an 
uncle  of  Jacques,  who  died  in  1542.  He  was  rector  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1491. 

Cappel,  (Guillaume,)  born  in  1530,  was  a son  of 
Jacques,  and  brother  of  Ange.  He  translated  the  works 
of  Machiavel  into  French.  Died  about  1586. 

Cappel,  (Jacques,)  a French  jurist,  was  a councillor 
of  state  under  Francis  I.  He  was  the  father  of  Ange, 
Jacques,  and  Louis  Cappel.  Died  in  1542. 

Cappel,  (Jacques,)  Sieur  de  Tilloy,  (deh  te'lwi',) 
a French  jurist,  born  in  1525,  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion  in  his  youth.  Pie  became  a counsellor  at  Rennes, 
and,  during  the  persecution  of  1572,  found  refuge  at 
Sedan.  Died  in  1586. 

Cappel,  [Lat.  Cappel'lus,]  (Jacques,)  a French  Prot- 
estant minister,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Rennes  in  1570.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
theology  in  his  native  place,  and  author  of  several  valu- 
able works,  among  which  are  “A  Treatise  on  Weights 
and  Coins,”  (1606,)  “A  Treatise  on  Measures,”  (1607,) 
and  “ Notes  on  the  Old  Testament.”  Died  in  1624. 

Cappel,  (Jacques  Louis,)  born  in  1639,  succeeded 
his  father  Louis  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur. 
When  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685,)  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1722. 

See  Louis  Cappel,  “De  Cappelorum  Gente,”  1689;  Nic4ron, 
“Mdmoires.” 

Cappel,  (Louis,)  a French  Protestant  minister,  born 
in  Paris  in  1534,  was  a son  of  Jacques,  (who  died  in 
1542.)  He  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Sedan,  where  he  died  in  1586. 
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Cappel,  (Lat.  Cappej/lus,]  (Louis,)  called  the 
Younger,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  divine,  son  of 
Jacques  Cappel  de  Tilloy,  born  at  Sedan  in  r 585.  He 
passed  nearly  all  his  life  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  min- 
ister and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  ren- 
dered himself  memorable  by  his  new  system  of  sacred 
criticism  announced  in  his  “ Secret  of  Punctuation  re- 
vealed,” (“Arcanum  Punctuationis  revelatum,”  1624,) 
maintaining  that  the  vowel  points  are  a modern  inven- 
tion. In  1650  he  published  his  principal  work,  “Critica 
Sacra,”  in  pursuance  of  his  project  to  reform  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible.  These  works,  which  excited  much 
opposition,  are  said  to  form  an  epoch  in  sacred  philology, 
and  gained  for  Cappel  the  title  of  father  of  Hebrew  criti- 
cism. Died  at  Saumur  in  1658. 

See  Nic6ron,  “Memoires;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Cappel,  kip'pel,  (Ludwig  Christoph  Wilhelm,) 
a German  medical  writer,  born  in  1772  ; died  in  1804. 

Cappellari,  kUp-pSl-la/rec,  (Gennaro  Antonio,)  an 
Italian  writer,  born  in  Naples  in  1655.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  Latin  with  facility  and  elegance,  and  published 
several  Latin  works,  among  which  are  “ The  Praises  of 
Philosophy,”  and  a poem  on  the  comets  of  1664  and 
1665.  He  was  executed  at  Palermo  in  1702,  on  a charge 
of  treason.  His  innocence  was  afterwards  recognized. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cappelle,  van,  vin  kap-pel'leh,(jAN  Pieter,)  a Dutch 
writer,  born  at  Flushing  in  1783,  published  “Researches 
for  the  History  of  the  Netherlands,”  (1827,)  and  other 
works.  He  became  professor  of  history  at  Amsterdam 
in  1819.  Died  in  1829. 

See  David  Jacob  van  Lennep,  “ Gedachtenisrede  op  J.  P.  van 
Cappelle,”  1830. 

Cappelle,  van  der,  vin  der  kip-pel'leh,  (Jan,)  an 
eminent  Dutch  painter  of  marine  and  river  views,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  1680.  We  have  no 
materials  to  compose  his  biography.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent colorist,  and  his  works,  which  include  some  winter 
landscapes,  command  high  prices. 

Cappelli,  kip-pel'lee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Sassuolo,  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Correggio. 
He  was  living  in  1568. 

Cappelli,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  Franciscan  monk 
and  theological  writer,  born  at  Este,  was  an  opponent 
of  Pope  Paul  V.  in  the  affair  of  the  interdict  of  Venice. 
Died  about  1630. 

Cappello,  kip-peFlo,  (Bernardo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Venice  about  1500,  received  lessons  from  Bembo. 
Having  entered  the  public  service,  he  was  banished  in 
1540  to  the  island  of  Arbe,  from  which  he  escaped  about 
1542  to  the  Papal  States.  He  was  afterwards  governor 
of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  He  produced  in  1560  a volume 
of  lyric  poems,  “Rime”  or  “ Canzonieri,”  which,  says 
Tiraboschi,  “ are  among  the  most  graceful,  noble,  and 
polished  that  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century.”  Died 
at  Rome  in  1565. 

See  Serrassi,  “Vita  di  Bernardo  Cappellofl’  prefixed  to  his 
“Rime;”  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cappello,  (Marco,)  an  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born 
at  Brescia  in  1706.  He  had  a talent  for  improvisation, 
witticisms,  and  burlesque  composition.  Among  his  sa- 
tirical or  burlesque  poems  are  “The  Scarecrow,”  (“La 
Befana,”)  and  “The  Cats,”  (“ I Gatti.”)  Died  in  1782. 

Cappellua.  See  Cappel. 

Cap'per,  (James,)  an  English  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  made  the  journey  from 
Europe  to  India  by  land  in  1778,  and  published  “Obser- 
vations on  the  Passage  to  India,”  (1782.)  Died  in  1825. 

Capperonnier,  ktp'ro'ne-A',  (Claude,)  an  eminent 
French  linguist  and  critic,  born  at  Montdidier  in  1671, 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1722.  He  kept  this  place  until  his  death.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Quintilian,  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1744. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Capperonnier,  (Jean,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Montdidier  in  1716.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
professor  at  the  College  of  France  in  1743,  and  became 
librarian  to  the  king.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was 
opened  to  him  in  1749.  He  published  editions  of  Csesar, 
Plautus,  Justin,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1775. 
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Capponi,  klp-po'nee,  (Gino,)  an  Italian  statesman, 
father  of  Neri,  noticed  Inflow,  born  about  1350.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
and  directed  the  military  administration  with  success  as 
decemvir  of  war.  “The  conquest  of  Pisa,”  (1406,)  says 
Sismondi,  “ was  effected  chiefly  by  him.”  Died  in  1420. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Ripubliques  Italiennes.” 

Capponi,  (Gino,)  MaKQUU  ok,  an  elegant  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1792,  was  a chief  of  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  Tuscany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a brief  ministry  in  1848.  He  produced  a “History  of 
the  Popes,”  and  a “ Treatise  on  Education,”  and  wrote 
many  memoirs  for  the  Academy  Della  Crusca 

Capponi,  (Gregorio  Alessandro,)  Marquis,  an 
Italian  scholar,  bom  in  Rome  about  1685,  was  noted  for 
his  excellent  taste  in  books  and  antiquities.  He  formed 
a rich  collection  of  medals,  cameos,  etc,  and  collected  a 
library  of  rare  books,  which  by  his  will  was  added  to 
that  of  the  Vatican.  Died  in  1746.  The  Catalogue  of 
the  Capponi  Library,  with  notes  by  Giorgi,  is  highly 
prized  by  bibliographers. 

See  Adelung,  Supplement  to  JScher’s  “ Ailgemeines  Gekhrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Capponi,  (Neri,)  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  born  in  1388,  was  eminent  for  virtue 
and  talents.  The  victory  of  Anghieri  in  1440  was  as- 
cribed to  his  skill.  He  wrote  a Commentary  on  his  own 
administration.  Died  in  1457. 

Capponi,  (Pietro,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding,  filled 
for  many  years  the  highest  offices  in  Florence.  In  1494 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  having  been  hospitably  ad- 
mitted with  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  assumed  the  part 
of  a master.  Capponi  boldly  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  by  a prompt  demonstration  of  a readiness 
for  battle  deterred  the  king  from  the  execution  of  his 
audacious  purpose.  He  was  killed  at  a siege  in  1496. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rt-publiques  Italiennes.” 

Capponi  della  Forreta,  klp-po'nee  del'li  por-ra'ti, 
(Serafino  Annibale,)  an  Italian  theologian  and  monk, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1536,  wrote  several  works  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Died  in  1614. 

See  Pio,  “Vita  di  S.  Capponi,”  1625. 

Capra.  See  Benedictis. 

Capra.  See  Capella,  (Galeazzo  Flavio.) 

Capra,  k&'pRa,  (Baldassare,)  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  at  Milan.  He  disputed  with  Galileo  the  title  of 
inventor  of  the  compass  of  proportion.  Died  in  1626. 

Capranica,  kd-pRi-nee'ki,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian 
cardinal,  bom  in  1400,  was  eminent  for  learning  and 
talents,  and  performed  a prominent  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Dying,”  and  one  “ On  Contempt  of  the 
World,”  (“  De  Contemptu  Mundi.”)  Died  in  145S. 

See  M.  Catalani,  “ Commentarius  de  Vita  et  Scriplis  D.  Capra- 
nic.T,”  1793. 

Caprara,  kJ-pR.Vrd,  (Alberto,)  Count  of,  an  Italian 
general,  nephew  of  General  Piccolomini,  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1631.  He  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  general.  He  was  a Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  was  employed  in  several  foreign  embassies. 
He  translated  portions  of  Seneca’s  works  into  Italian. 
Died  in  1686. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Caprara,  (Enea  Sylvio,)  Count  of,  a distinguished 
general,  born  at  Bologna  in  1631,  was  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  a nephew  of  the  famous  Piccolomini.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Austria  about  1650,  and  served  in 
forty-four  campaigns.  He  was  defeated  by  Turennc  in 
Germany  in  1674^  and  was  victorious  over  the  Turks  in 
Hungary  in  1683  and  16S5.  Died  in  1701. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Caprara,  (Giovanni  Rattista.)  Archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan, and  count,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Bologna  in 
1 733.  Having  served  as  nuncio  to  several  capitals  of 
Europe,  he  was  made  a cardinal  in  1792.  In  1S01  he 
was  sent  as  legate  to  Paris,  with  a view  to  restore  public 
worship,  and  there  performed  the  ceremony  with  which 
the  Concordat  was  celebrated  in  1802.  He  officiated  at 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  King  of  Italy  in  1S05. 
Died  in  1810. 
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Capriata,  kd-pRe-d'tS,  (Pietro  Giovanni,)  an  Ital- 
ian historian  and  lawyer,  born  at  Genoa.  He  wrote  a 
“History  of  Italy  from  1613  to  1646,”  (1648,)  which  is 
esteemed  for  its  accuracy.  Died  about  1660. 

Capuro,  kd-poo'ro,  (Francesco,)  a Genoese  painter, 
who  lived  about  1630. 

Capycius.  See  Capece. 

Caque,  ki'kd',  (Augustin  Armand,)  a French  en- 
graver of  medals,  born  at  Saintcs  in  1 793.  lie  worked 
some  time  on  the  “Gallery  of  the  Kings  of  France,” 
and  in  1831  became  a member  of  the  commission  of  the 
mint.  About  1853  he  was  appointed  engraver  of  medals 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor. 

Carabantes,  de,  cld  kd-rd-ndn'tgs,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish 
missionary,  born  in  1628,  published  several  works.  Died 
in  1694. 

See  Quiroga,  “ Vida  y Virtudes  de  J.  de  Carabantes,”  1705. 

Car-a-cal'la,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bas- 
SIANUS,)  a Roman  emperor,  born  at  Lyons  in  188  A.D. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who, 
dying  in  212,  left  the  empire  to  Caracalla  and  his  brother 
Geta.  The  latter  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
who  sought  to  confirm  his  power  by  sacrificing  many 
friends  of  Geta.  Papinian,  the  jurist,  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, who,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  thousands.  His  reign 
was  a series  of  cruelties,  extortions,  and  follies.  He  chose 
for  his  chief  ministers  persons  of  the  vilest  character.  He 
led  his  army  into  Parthia  about  216  A.D.,  ravaged  a part 
of  the  country,  and  retired  before  he  had  encountered 
the  Parthian  army.  A conspiracy  having  been  formed 
by  Macrinus,  Caracalla  was  killed  by  one  of  his  soldiers 
near  Edessa,  in  Asia,  in  217  A.D.,  and  Macrinus  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

See  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;”  Meis- 
ter,  “Dissertatiode  Caracalla,”  1792;  Spartian,  “Vita  Caracalla;.” 

Caracci,  kd-rdt'chee,  or  Carracci,  kdr-rdt'chee,  [Fr. 
Carrache,  kiTish',]  (Agostino,)  a celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Bologna  about  1558,  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Annibal  and  cousin  of  Ludovico,  noticed  below. 
He  studied  painting  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and  en- 
graving under  Cornelius  Cort.  He  became  the  partner 
of  the  other  Caracci  in  the  Academy  at  Bologna,  and 
assisted  Annibal  in  the  Farnese  Gallery  at  Rome.  In 
invention  he  was  equal  or  superior  to  either  of  his  kins- 
men. “The  Communion  of  Saint  Jerome,”  at  the 
Louvre,  is  called  the  master-piece  among  his  paintings. 
His  engravings  are  numerous  and  are  highly  prized.  He 
wrote  a “Treatise  on  Perspective  and  Architecture.” 
Died  in  1602. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Malvasia,  “ Felsina 
pittrice.” 

Caracci,  (Annibal  or  Annibale,)  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  about  1560,  and  was  the  pupil 
of  Ludovico  Caracci.  He  had  more  energy  and  bold- 
ness, but  less  cultivation,  than  his  brother,  and  is  esti- 
mated the  greatest  painter  of  the  Caracci  family.  The 
paintings  with  which  he  adorned  the  Farnese  Gallery  at 
Rome  (on  which  he  worked  eight  years)  are  regarded 
as  his  master-pieces,  and  nearly  approach  the  grace  of 
the  works  of  Raphael.  He  shares  with  his  cousin  and 
brother  the  honour  of  founding  a new  school,  which  pro- 
duced many  excellent  artists.  (See  Caracci,  Ludovico.) 
Died  at  Rome  in  1609. 

See  Malvasia,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Bolognesi;”  Bryan,  “Diction- 
ary of  Painters  and  Engravers.” 

Caracci,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Venice  in  1583,  was  a son  of  Agostino,  and  a pupil  of 
Annibal,  his  uncle.  He  executed  some  frescos  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  oil-painting  of  the  Deluge,  which  is 
much  admired.  Died  in  1618. 

Caracci,  (Francesco,)  a brother  of  Annibal,  born 
in  r59S>  was  also  a painter.  After  the  death  of  his  bro- 
thers he  opened  a school  at  Bologna  in  opposition  to 
Ludovico,  but  was  not  successful.  He  died  in  Rome  in 
1622. 

Caracci,  (Ludovico,)  the  founder  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1555.  His 
instructors  were  Fontana  of  Bologna  and  Tintoretto  of 
Venice.  His  slowness  of  execution  was  such  that  he 
obtained  the  nickname  of  “ the  Ox.”  Having  secured  the 


co-operation  of  his  cousins,  above  noticed,  whose  educa- 
tion he  had  partly  directed,  he  opened  an  academy  in 
Bologna,  which  became  very  celebrated,  and  effected  a 
reform  in  the  style  of  art,  which  had  become  languid  and 
degenerate.  He  excelled  in  design,  and  was  remarkable 
for  fidelity  to  nature  and  for  his  aptitude  as  a teacher 
of  art.  Among  his  pupils  were  Guido  Reni  and  Do- 
menichino.  Of  his  oil-paintings,  “The  Preaching  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist”  (in  the  Louvre)  is  accounted  the 
master-piece.  Died  in  1619. 

See  Malvasia,  “Vite  de’  Pittori  Bolognesi.” 

Caraccio,  kd-rdt'cho,  (Antonio,)  Baron  of  Corano, 
(ko-r&'no,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Nardo  in  1630.  He 
published  lyric  poems,  and  an  epic  poem  entitled  “ The 
Empire  Vindicated,”  (“  L’lmperio  vendicato,”  1690,) 
much  admired  by  his  contemporaries.  Died  in  1702. 

See  Tiraboschi,  “Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Caraccioli,  ka-rat'cho-lee  or  kd-rdt-cho'lee,  (Anto- 
nio,) an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Melfi,  was  a son  of 
Gianni,  Prince  of  Melfi,  noticed  below.  He  became  abbe 
of  Saint-Victor,  in  France,  about  1543,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Troyes.  A few  years  later  he  was  converted 
to  Calvinism.  He  wrote  “ The  Mirror  of  True  Religion.” 
Died  in  1569. 

Caraccioli,  (Domenico,)  Marquis,  an  Italian  diplo- 
matist and  wit,  born  at  Naples  in  1715.  From  1770  to 
1780  he  was  ambassador  from  Naples  to  the  French 
court,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  Viceroy  of  Sicily. 
He  was  chosen  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1786.  Died 
in  1789. 

SeeTipALDO,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caraccioli,  (Francesco,)  Prince,  an  admiral,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Naples  about  1748. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  of  the  Neapolitan  republic  in 
1799,  and  repulsed  the  Anglo-Sicilian  fleet  between 
Cunue  and  Cape  Miseno.  Soon  after  this  the  royalists 
prevailed  at  Naples : he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  hung  by  order  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Caraccioli,  (Gianni,)  a favourite  courtier  and  min- 
ister of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  exercised  almost 
absolute  power  for  about  sixteen  years.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  1432. 

Caraccioli,  (Gianni,)  Prince  of  Melfi,  born  in  1480, 
fought  alternately  for  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  campaigns  of  1528-36,  and  was  made  a marshal  of 
France  in  1544.  Died  in  1550. 

Caraccioli,  (Luigi  Antonio,)  born  of  a noble  Ital- 
ian family  in  Paris  in  1721,  became  a member  of  the 
order  of  the  Oratory,  and  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Prince 
Rewski  in  Poland.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Paris.  He 
published  many  works,  one  of  which  attracted  much 
notice.  It  purported  to  be  a version  of  Pope  Clement 
the  Fourteenth’s  letters,  but  was  suspected  by  many  to 
have  originated  with  Caraccioli.  Died  in  1803. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance  litteraire.” 

Caraccioli,  (Roberto,)  an  Italian  theologian  and 
pulpit  orator,  born  at  Lecce,  in  Naples,  in  1425,  became 
Bishop  of  Aquino  in  1471.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  “The 
Mirror  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1475. 

See  Domenico  de  Angelis,  “Vita  di  R.  Caraccioli,”  1703. 

Caracciolo,  ki-rdt-cho'lo  or  kd-rdt'cho-lo,  or  Ca- 
racciuolo,  kd-rdt-choo-o'lo,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Naples,  was  an  admirer  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  whose  works  he  studied  in  Rome 
and  imitated  with  skill.  Lie  adorned  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Naples  with  admired  pictures.  Died 
in  1641. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caracciuolo.  See  Caracciolo. 

Ca-rac'ta-cus,  King  of  the  Silures,  a tribe  of  ancient 
Britons.  After  resisting  the  Roman  arms  about  nine 
years,  he  was  defeated  by  Ostorius,  and  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  in  51  a.d.  The  Romans  admired  his  manly 
deportment  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  home  with  presents.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  54  a.d. 

Sec  Tacitus,  “Annalcs.” 

Caradoc,  kd-rd'dok,  or  Ca-ra'dog,  [Lat.  Carac'ta- 
cus,]  a Welsh  chronicler,  born  at  Llancarvan.  He  wrote 
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a “History  of  the  Welsh  Princes,”  not  extant,  but  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  preserved.  He 
died  about  1 1 54. 

See  Wright,  "Biographia  Britannica." 

Caraduc,  kl-rl'duk,  an  ancient  Briton  or  Welsh  bard 
of  unknown  period.  He  wrote  a lay,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

Caraffa,  kl-rlf'fl,  a noble  family  of  Naples,  which, 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  has  produced  many  dukes, 
cardinals,  etc.  Paul  IV.,  elected  pope  in  1555,  was  a 
Caraffa.  His  efforts  to  exalt  and  enrich  his  kindred 
involved  him  in  a bloody  war  with  Spain.  He  made  his 
nephew  Charles  a cardinal,  and  gave  the  titles  of  Mar- 
quis of  Montebello  and  Duke  of  Palliano  to  his  other 
nephews,  Antonio  and  Giovanni,  for  whose  interest  he 
confiscated  the  estates  of  several  nobles.  In  1559  they 
were  disgraced  and  exiled  by  the  same  pontiff.  The 
cardinal  was  put  to  death,  after  a legal  process,  in  1561. 

Caraffa,  kl-rlfffl,  (Antonio,)  a third-cousin  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  became  a cardinal  in  1568,  and  apostolic  libra- 
rian to  Gregory  XIII.  He  edited  the  Greek  Bible  of 
the  Septuagint,  published  in  1587.  Died  in  1591. 

Caraffa,  (Ettore,)  Count  of  Ruvo,  born  at  Naples 
in  1767,  was  the  heir  of  the  Dukes  of  Andria.  He  was 
arrested  in  1796  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  but 
escaped  and  left  the  kingdom.  In  1799  he  returned  with 
the  French  army,  and  as  a general  fought  bravely  for 
the  Parthenopean  republic.  The  republicans  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  royalists,  by  whom  Caraffa  was  executed  about  1800. 

Caraffa  or  Carafa,  kl-rl'fl,  (Michele,)  an  eminent 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Naples  about  1785.  He 
removed  to  Paris  in  1821,  and  adopted  France  as  his 
country  a few  years  later.  He  composed  “ Le  Solitaire,” 
(1822,)  “II  Sonnambulo,”  and  other  successful  operas, 
among  which  “Masaniello”  (1828)  is  called  his  master- 
piece. He  was  a member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died 
in  1872. 

Caraglio,  kl-rll'yo,  or  Caralio,  kl-rl'le-o,  (Giovanni 
Giacomo,)  a celebrated  Italian  engraver,  was  born  at 
Verona  about  1510.  He  was  a pupil  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  worked  in  Verona. 
He  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  masters.  Among 
these  are  Raphael’s  “ Holy  Family”  and  Titian’s  “An- 
nunciation.” He  devoted  his  latter  years  to  engraving 
gems,  cameos,  and  medals,  with  great  success,  and  was 
patronized  in  this  branch  of  art  by  Sigismund  I.  of  Po- 
land. Died  about  1570.  He  sometimes  wrote  his  name 
Jacobus  Veronensis,  and  Jacobus  Caralius. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Engravers;”  Ticozzi, 
“Dizionario.” 

Caralio.  See  Caraglio. 

Caramuel  de  Lobkowitz,  kl-rl-moo-21'  di  lob- 
ko-vits',  written  also  Caraniuele  (ki-rd-moo-a'ii)  de 
Lobkowitz,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  ecclesiastic,  born  in 
Madrid  in  1606,  was  noted  for  his  learning,  but  was  defi- 
cient in  judgment.  The  King  of  Spain  sent  him  as  his 
agent  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable  that  the  emperor  gave  him  two  abbeys,  one  of 
which  was  at  Prague.  In  1657  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Campagna.  He  wrote  many  works  on  theology,  logic, 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  He  pre- 
tended to  resolve  questions  in  theology  by  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Died  in  1682. 

See  Tadisi,  “Memorie  della  Vita  di  Caramuele  de  Lobkowitz,” 
1760;  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Caraman,  de,  deh  kt'rf'mSN',  (Pierre  Paul  de 
Riquet — deh  re'k&',)  Count,  a French  general,  born  in 
1646,  was  a son  of  M.  de  Riquet,  who  constructed  the 
canal  of  Languedoc.  He  saved  the  army  at  a battle  in 
Flanders  between  Nodoue  and  Diest  in  1705,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Ramillies  in  1706.  Died  in  1 730. 

Caraman,  de,  (Victor  Louis  Charles  de  Riquet,) 
Due,  a French  general,  born  in  1762,  was  a son  of  Victor 
Maurice.  Died  in  1839. 

Caraman,  de,  (Victor  Maurice  de  Riquet,)  Count, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1727.  He  displayed 
talents  and  courage  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  (1756-63,)  during  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  In  1786  he  became  commandant- 


general  of  Provence.  He  was  the  principal  owner  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  made  by  his  ancestor,  and  lost  an 
immense  fortune  by  the  Revolution.  Died  in  1807. 

Cara-Mustafa,  (or  Muatapha,)  a famous  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey,  was  born  at  Merzisoor,  in  Asia  Minor,  * 
in  1634.  He  became  Pasha  of  Silistria  in  1660,  and 
grand  vizier  in  1676.  He  commanded  the  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  which  in  1683  attacked  Vienna 
and  besieged  it  for  sixty  days.  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,  came  to  its  relief,  and  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Turks.  Cara-Mustafa  was  executed  the  same  year. 

Ca-ra'nus,  [Kapavoc  or  Kapavof,]  a Macedonian 
general  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Carascosa,  (Michele,)  Baron,  an  [Italian  general, 
bom  in  Sicily.  He  served  in  the  army  of  Joachim  Murat 
from  1808  to  1814.  In  1820  he  commanded  a body  of 
insurgents,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Austrians.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  went  into  exile. 

Caratheodory  (Alexander)  Pasha,  a Turkish 
statesman.  He  represented  Turkey  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress (1878),  and  was  afterwards  successively  minister  of 
public  works  and  governor-general  of  Crete. 

Ca-rau'sl-us,  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius,)  an 
adventurer,  born  at  Menapia,  in  Belgium,  about  250  AD. 
Having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a Roman 
fleet,  he  made  himself  master  of  Great  Britain  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  emperor.  After  vain  efforts  to  con- 
quer him,  Diocletian  recognized  him  by  treaty.  He  was 
assassinated  in  293  AD. 

Caravage.  See  Caravaggio. 

Caravaggio,  da,  di  ki-rl-vld'jo,  [Fr.  Caravage, 
kt'rt'vtzh',]  (Michel  Angelo,)  a celebrated  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Caravaggio,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569. 
His  proper  name  was  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi  or 
Morigi.  He  studied  in  Venice  and  Rome,  imitated  no 
model  except  nature,  and  adopted  a new  manner,  which 
gained  him  much  applause  and  a crowd  of  imitators, 
lie  was  a skilful  colorist,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
carnations,  but  lacks  taste  and  elevation  of  ideas.  Among 
his  master-pieces  are  a “ Supper  at  Emmaus,”  and 
“ Christ  carried  to  the  Grave  by  Saint  John  and  Nico- 
demus.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  involved  by  his  violent 
temper  in  several  bloody  quarrels.  Died  in  1609. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caravaggio,  (Pietro  Paolo,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
geometer,  born  at  Milan  in  1617.  He  taught  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Milan,  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
military  architect.  He  wrote  “ Inno,”  a poem,  besides 
several  odes  and  sonnets.  Died  in  16S. 

Caravaggio  Polidoro.  See  Caldara 

Cara-Yoosef  (-Yusef  or -Yousef,)  ki'ra'  yoo'sef, 
written  also  Kara- Yusuf,  the  first  prince  of  the  Tur- 
coman dynasty  of  the  Black  Sheep.  He  made  himself 
master  of  Diarbekir,  Kurdistan,  Azerbaijan,  and  Irak 
about  1410.  Died  in  1420. 

See  Von  Hammer,  “ Histoire  de  1’Empire  Ottoman.” 

Carbajal.  See  Carvajal. 

Car'bo,  (Caius  Papirius,)  an  eloquent  Roman  orator 
and  consul.  He  was  a tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  his  friend.  About  120 
r.c.  he  was  elected  consul.  Being  accused  of  peculation 
by  L.  Crassus,  he  committed  suicide. 

Carbo,  (Cneius  Papirius,)  a nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a general  and  a partisan  of  Marius  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  chosen  consul,  with  Cinna  for  his 
colleague,  in  S6  i).c.,and  raised  forces  as  fast  as  possible 
to  resist  Sulla,  who  was  expected  to  return  soon  from 
the  East.  Carbo  was  again  elected  consul  for  the  year 
82,  after  the  return  of  Sulla  and  after  several  indecisive 
battles  had  been  fought  In  one  of  these,  Carbo  and 
Sulla  commanded  the  respective  armies  at  Clusium. 
Soon  after  that  action  Carbo  was  defeated  by  Metellus 
at  Faventia,  and  fled  to  Africa.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Fompey,  in 
82  B.c. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Sulla”  and  “ Pompey." 

Carbon  de  Flins.  See  Fi.ins. 

Carbonara,  kaR-bo-nl'rl,  (Luigi,)  Count,  an  Italian 
judge,  born  at  Genoa  in  1753.  In  1803  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Ligurian  republic. 
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and  in  1S05  president  of  the  court  of  appeal.  lie  be- 
came a senator  and  count  of  the  French  empire  in  1809. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Sardinian  king,  he  was  presi 
dent  of  the  supreme  court  at  Genoa.  Died  in  1826. 

Carbondala,  kaR-bon-da'ld,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
surgeon  and  physician,  was  born  at  Santhio,  and  prac- 
tised about  1270-1300  at  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  Verona, 
lie  was  professor  at  Verona  in  1298,  and  wrote  a treatise 
called  “ De  Operatione  Manuali.” 

Carbone,  kaR-bo'ni,  (Giovanni  Bernardo,)  an  ex- 
cellent painter  of  portraits  and  history,  born  at  Albaro, 
near  Genoa,  in  1614.  He  painted  some  frescos  in  Genoa. 
“His  portraits,”  says  Lanzi,  “have  been  mistaken  for 
the  works  of  Van  Dyck.”  Died  in  1683. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carbone,  (Luigi,)  a Latin  poet  and  orator,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1436  ; died  in  1482. 

Carburi.  See  Carburis. 

Car-bu'ris  or  Carburi,  kaR-boo'ree,  (John  Baptist,) 
a Greek  physician  of  high  reputation,  born  at  Cepha- 
lonia,  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Turin  from  1750  to 
1770.  About  the  latter  date  he  accompanied  the  Count- 
ess of  Artois  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  royal  family.  Died  at  Padua  in  1801. 

Carburis  or  Carburi,  (Marco,)  Count,  a chemist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cephalonia  in  1731 ; 
died  in  1S08. 

Carburis  or  Carburi,  (Marino,)  Count,  a Greek 
engineer,  born  in  Cephalonia,  was  noted  for  his  mechan- 
ical skill.  He  went  to  Russia,  assumed  the  name  of 
Lascaris,  and  became  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  transporting  to  the  capital,  in 
1769,  an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  which  supports  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Plaving  returned 
to  his  native  place,  he  was  killed  there,  in  1782,  by  his 
own  workmen,  who  broke  into  his  house  in  the  night 
to  rob  him. 


See  Mazurakis,  “Vies  des  Hommes  illustres  de  Cephalonie.” 

Carcano,  kaR-kd'no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  writer, 
horn  at  Milan  in  1733,  published  several  esteemed  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  Died  in  1794. 

See  Corniani,  “Elogio  del  Cavaliere  F.  Carcano,”  1795. 

Carcano,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  writer,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
important  discoveries  in  anatomy. 

Carcano,  (Ignazio,)  an  Italian  physician,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Milan  in  1682  ; died  in  1730. 

Carcavi,  de,  deh  kiR'kJ've',  (Pierre,)  a French 
lawyer  and  bibliographer,  born  in  Lyons.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Paris,  and  a friend  of  Pascal  and  Descartes. 
In  1663  Colbert  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Library. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a mathematician. 
Died  in  1684. 

Sec  Baillet,  “Vie  do  Descartes.” 

Car'51-nuB,  [Kaj»dvor,)  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  lived 
about  375  b.c.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Cardan,  kar'dan,  IFr.  pron.  ktR'ddN';  Ger.  kaR-da.11'; 
It.  Cardano,  kaR-da'no;  Lat.  Carda'nus,]  (Jerome,) 
an  Italian  physician,  mathematician,  and  author,  cele- 
brated for  his  science,  self-conceit,  and  absurd  vagaries, 
was  born  at  Pavia  in  1501.  He  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Padua  in  1525,  and  successively  professed 
mathematics  and  medicine  at  Milan  and  Bologna.  His 
reputation  as  a physician  was  very  extensive.  In  1552 
he  visited  Scotland,  to  attend  the  Archbishop  of  Saint 
Andrew’s,  whom  he  cured.  A few  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Rome,  where  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  pope.  He  dealt  much  in  astrology, 
and  was  a professed  adept  in  magical  arts.  Among  lus 
numerous  writings  arc  “Ars  Magna,”  a treatise  on  alge- 
bra, “On  the  Subtilty  of  Things,”  (“De  Rerum  Sub- 
tilitate,”)  “On  the  Variety  of  Things,”  (“De  Rerum 
Varictate,”)  a “ Life  of  Himself,”  (“  De  Vita  propria,”) 
and  several  medical  treatises.  His  durable  reputation 
is  founded  on  his  discoveries  in  algebra.  In  1545  he 
published  in  his  “Ars  Magna”  a method  of  solving 
equations  of  the  third  degree,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  “Cardan’s  Formula;”  but  he  is  said  to  have 


obtained  this  from  lartaglia  by  unfair  means.  He  was 
the  first  that  noticed  negative  roots ; and  he  made  other 
discoveries.  “Cardan,”  says  Hallam,  “made  a great 
epoch  in  the  science  of  algebra.”  Died  at  Rome  inl576. 

, Cr°ssley,  “ ¥fe  “d  Times  of  Cardan,”  1836;  H.  Moriey 

Life  of  Cardan,  1854;  Cardan,  “De  Vita  propria,”  1643;  Tpn- 
nemann,  History  of  Philosophy;”  Bavi.e,  “Historical  and  Criti- 
cal  Dictionary “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale;”  “Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  for  June,  1834. 

Cardano  or  Cardanus.  See  Cardan. 

Car'der,  (Peter,)  Captain,  an  English  mariner 
served  under  Drake,  who,  after  passing  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  (1586,)  sent  back  Carder  to  report 
his  progress.  He  was  wrecked  in  this  homeward  voyage 
and  after  much  suffering  reached  England.  ’ 

Cardi.  See  Cigoli,  (Ludovico.) 

Car'dI-gan,  (James  Thomas  Bru'denell,)  Earl 
of,  a British  general,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  born 
in  1797.  He  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Brudenell  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  (1837,)  on  which  event  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Lords.  After  passing  through  the 
inferior  grades  with  distinction,  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  in  1854,  and  commanded  the  light  cavalry  in  the 
Crimean  war.  His  charge  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
(October,  1854)  attracted  great  applause  as  a demon- 
stration of  reckless  courage.  Died  in  April,  1868. 

Cardini,  kaR-dee'nee,  (Ignazio,)  a Corsican  naturalist, 
born  at  Mariana  in  1562 ; died  about  1600.  The  monks, 
whom  he  had  satirized,  burned  nearly  all  the  copies  of  a 
scientific  work  he  had  written. 

Cardon,  kSr'd&N',  (Antoine,)  a skilful  Flemish  en- 
graver, born  at  Brussels  in  1772.  In  1792  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  employed  to  engrave  the  works 
of  Rubens  and  other  masters.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 
Cardona,  de,  d&  kaR-do'nS,  or  Cardone,  de,  di  kjR- 
do'ni,  (Raimund,)  a Spanish  general,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Naples  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1509. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  great  battle  of 
Ravenna  in  1512.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  chastise 
the  Florentines  and  Venetians,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  He  was  Viceroy  of  Naples  for  some  time 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Republiques  Italienncs.” 
Cardonne,  kfR'don',  (Denis  Dominique,)  a French 
Orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1720.  He  passed  twenty 
years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  customs. 
After  his  return,  he  was  professor  of  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish in  the  Royal  College,  interpreter  to  the  king,  royal 
censor,  etc.  He  published  a “Plistory  of  Africa  and 
Spain  under  the  Saracens,”  and  a successful  work  en- 
titled “ Melanges  of  Oriental  Literature,”  selected  and 
translated  from  Arabic  and  Persian  authors.  Died  in 

1783- 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litt^raire.” 

Cardoso,  kaR-do'so,  (Isaac,)  a learned  Portuguese 
Jew  and  physician,  born  about  1620,  was  one  of  the 
so-called  “compulsory  Christians,”  and  practised  medi- 
cine with  great  success  at  Madrid.  He  afterwards  re- 
nounced the  Christian  faith,  and  removed  to  Italy.  Died 
about  1690. 

Cardoso,  (Jorge,)  an  eminent  Portuguese  author 
and  priest,  born  in  1606.  He  wrote  “Lives  of  Portu- 
guese Saints,”  etc.,  (1651-57,)  which  is  much  esteemed. 
Died  in  1669. 

Car-do'zo,  (Isaac  N.,)  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1786,  was  editor  of  the  “ South- 
ern Patriot,”  and  other  journals,  in  which  he  advocated 
free  trade.  He  published  “Notes  on  Political  Economy,” 
(1826.)  He  was  drowned  in  the  year  1850. 

Cardross,  Lord.  See  Erskine,  (Henry,)  and  Ers- 
kine,  (David.) 

Carducci,  kaR-doot'chee,  or  Carduccio,  kaR-doot'- 
cho,  in  Spanish  Carducho,  (Bartolommeo,)  a skilful 
Florentine  painter  in  fresco  and  oil,  was  born  in  1560. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Zucchcro,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Spain.  There  he  was  patronized  by  Philip  II.,  for  whom 
he  painted  frescos  in  the  Escurial  and  pictures  for  the 
palace  in  Madrid.  Flis  most  admired  production  is  a 
“Descent  from  the  Cross,”  which  is  in  a church  of 
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Madrid.  After  the  death  of  Philip  II.  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  his  successor.  Died  in  1610. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy  ;”Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario.” 

Carduccio,  (Vincenzo,)  a brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  eminent  artist,  and  became  painter  to  Philip  III. 
in  1609.  He  was  the  head  of  a flourishing  school,  and 
contributed  much  to  promote  the  arts  in  Spain.  lie 
painted  a gallery  in  the  royal  palace  of  Pardo,  and  wrote 
a “Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Painting,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  His  illustrations  of  the 
life  of  Saint  Bruno  are  esteemed  his  best  works.  Died 
in  1638. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  I taly Ticozzt,  “ Dizionario.” 

Cardticho,  the  Spanish  spelling  of  Carduccio.  See 
Carducci. 

Card'well,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1787.  He  became  principal  of  Saint  Alban’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1831.  He  published  several  important  works, 
among  which  are  “ Documentary  Annals  ofthe  Reformed 
Church  of  England,”  (1839,)  and  “ Synodalia,”  (Oxford, 
1842.)  He  delivered  at  Oxford  a series  of  lectures  on 
the  coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  were 
published  in  1832,  and  edited  Aristotle’s  “ Ethics.” 
Died  in  1861. 

See  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1843;  “Gentle- 
man’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1861. 

Cardwell,  (Edward,)  an  English  statesman,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1813.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1842,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1845.  From  1852  to  1855 
he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  since  the 
former  date  has  represented  Oxford  in  Parliament.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Peelite  party  while  it  existed.  In 
1859  he  accepted  office  in  the  Liberal  ministry  of  Pal- 
merston, as  secretary  of  Ireland.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  July,  1861,  retain- 
ing his  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  he 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  He  resigned 
with  his  colleagues  in  June,  1866,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  1868. 
The  memory  of  the  reforms  in  the  British  army  which 
he  originated  while  holding  that  office  will  long  continue. 
In  1874  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Cardwell.  He  died  in  r886. 

Caregna,  (Gabriel,)  a learned  physician,  born  pro- 
bably in  Italy,  wrote  a compendium  of  the  various 
questions  connected  with  medical  science,  published  at 
Bordeaux  in  1520. 

Carol  de  Saint-Garde,  (Jacques,)  a French  poet, 
bom  at  Rouen,  wrote  an  epic  poem,  of  which  Childe- 
brand  was  the  hero.  Died  about  1684. 

Carelli,  kl-rel'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Piacenza,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  various  astro- 
nomical tables  published  at  Venice  from  1555  to  1577. 

Carime,  kt'rfm',  (Marie  Antoine,)  a French  adept 
in  the  culinary  art,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1784.  He  be- 
came chief  cook  successively  to  Talleyrand,  the  Czar 
Alexander,  and  George  IV.  of  England.  He  published 
“The  French  Steward,”  “The  Picturesque  Pastry- 
Cook,”  (“  Le  Patissier  pittoresque,”)  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1833. 

Carefio.  See  Carreno  de  Miranda. 

Carera,  H-ra'rS,  (Antonio  Rafaello,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  near  Milan,  lived  about  1650.  He  was  the 
author  of  a satire  against  physicians. 

Carew,  lca-roo',  (Bamfylde  Moore,)  an  English 
adventurer,  called  the  “ King  of  the  Beggars,”  was  born 
about  1692.  He  ran  away  from  home  in  boyhood,  and 
joined  a party  of  gipsies,  who  elected  him  king.  Died 
after  1758. 

See  Goadby,  “Life  of  Bamfylde  M.  Carew;”  Wm.  Russell, 
“ Eccentric  Personages,”  1866. 

Carew,  (Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell,)  a British  admi- 
ral, born  about  1760.  His  family  name  was  Hallowell, 
to  which  he  added  Carew  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  a relative.  He  became  a post-captain  in  1793,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1801.  He  was 


made  a rear-admiral  in  1811,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  the  peace  of  1815.  In  1830  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  a full  admiral.  Died  in  1834. 

Carew,  (George,)  Earl  of  Totness,  and  Baron  Carew, 
a British  general,  born  in  1557.  In  the  wars  against  the 
Irish  rebels  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
master  of  ordnance,  and  about  1600  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  By  his  courage  and  pru- 
dence he  suppressed  a formidable  revolt,  and  repulsed 
a Spanish  invasion.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Totness  in 
1625.  A work  called  “Pacata  Hibernia”  (“Ireland 
Pacified”)  is  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Wood.  “ Athense  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  diplomatist,  was 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  from  which  he  re- 
turned home  in  1609,  and  addressed  to  the  king  “A 
Relation  of  the  State  of  France,  with  the  Character  of 
Henry  IV.,  etc.”  This  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  per- 
formance. Died  about  1612. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  an  English  courtier,  was  re- 
lated to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  He  became  a favourite 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  executed  in  1539,  on  a charge  of  having  conspired 
with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  others  to  raise  Cardinal 
Pole  to  the  throne. 

Carew,  (Richard,)  an  English  lawyer,  brother  of 
Sir  George,  noticed  above,  was  bom  in  1555-  He  was 
chosen  high-sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1586,  and  a member 
of  the  College  of  Antiquaries  in  1589.  He  published  in 
1602  an  excellent  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,”  and  translated 
part  of  Tasso’s  “Gerusalemme  Liberata”  Died  in  162a 

See  Wood,  “ Athens  Oxonienses.” 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nobleman  and  soldier, 
bom  in  1368.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
and  other  engagements  with  the  French. 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  gentleman,  who  fought 
with  distinction  at  Flodden  in  1513. 

Carew,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet  and  courtier,  bom 
of  a Gloucestershire  family  in  1589.  He  was  a gentle- 
man of  the  chamber  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems,  which  rendered  him  a 
favourite  of  the  literary  and  fashionable  world.  “ Among 
the  poets  that  have  walked  in  the  same  limited  path.” 
says  Thomas  Campbell,  “ he  is  pre-eminently  beautifuL” 
Died  in  1639. 

See  Cibber,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets “ Retrospective  Review,”  voL 
vi.,  t822;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  August,  i8to. 

Carey,  (Alice.)  See  Cary. 

(ba'rey,  (George  Saville,)  an  English  song-writer, 
born  about  1743,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Carey,  whose 
musical  talents  he  inherited.  He  supported  himself  by 
entertaining  the  public  in  different  towns  with  songs 
composed  and  sung  by  himself.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
trespassed  against  decorum  or  morality.  Died  in  1807. 

Carey,  (Henry,)  Earl  of  Monmouth,  bom  in  1596, 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Monmouth,  whose 
title  he  inherited  in  1639.  He  was  learned  in  modern 
languages,  and  published  many  translations,  among  which 
are  “ Romulus  and  Tarquin,”  Dy  Malvezzi,  (1637, ) “ His- 
torical Relations  of  the  United  Provinces,”  by  Benti- 
voglio,  (1652,)  and  “The  History  of  Venice,”  by  Parata, 
(1658.)  Died  in  1661. 

Carey,  (Henry,)  an  English  poet  and  musician,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  G.  Saville,  Marquis  of 
Halifax.  He  composed  the  words  and  music  of  several 
popular  songs,  and  wrote  farces  and  other  works,  among 
which  are  “The  Contrivances,”  and  “The  Musical  Cen- 
tury.” He  killed  himself  in  1743.  George  S.  Carey, 
noticed  above,  was  his  son. 

See  FiStis,  “ Biographic  Univcrselle  des  Musicicns;”  Macaulay, 
" History  of  England,"  vol.  iv.  chap.  xx. 

Ca'rey,  (Henry  C.,)  an  eminent  American  political 
economist,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  noticed  below,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1793.  He  was  trained 
to  business  in  the  publishing-house  of  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1821,  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Carey 
& Lea.  In  1824  he  initiated  the  practice  of  periodical 
trade-sales  as  a medium  of  exchange  between  booksellers. 
He  retired  from  mercantile  business  about  1836,  and 
published  in  that  year  an  “ Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages," 
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which  he  expanded  into  “The  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,”  vols.,  1837-40.)  This  work  attracted  much 
attention  in  Europe,  and  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
Swedish.  He  advocated  a tariff  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  maintained  that  the  real  in- 
terest of  classes  are  not  antagonistic.  He  produced  in 
1838  “ The  Credit  System  in  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,”  and  in  1848  a valuable  work  entitled 
“ The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,”  in  which  he 
presented  some  new  ideas  on  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
wages,  and  society,  and  controverted  the  opinions  of  Mal- 
thus  and  Ricardo.  Among  his  other  important  works 
are  “ The  Harmony  of  Interests,  Agricultural,  Manutac- 
turing,  and  Commercial,”  and  “ The  Principles  of  Social 
Science,”  (3  vols.,  1858-59.)  He  is  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  a new  school  of  political  economy,  which  sub- 
stitutes for  the  “ dismal  science  ” of  Malthus  and  Ricardo 
a philosophy  of  physical,  social,  and  political  progress. 
Died  in  1879. 

Ca'rey,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  Irish  scholar,  who  pub- 
lished many  educational  works.  He  edited  fifty  volumes 
of  the  “Regent’s  Classics,”  also  “Ainsworth’s  Latin 
Dictionary,”  and  “ Schleusner’s  Greek  Lexicon.”  He 
translated  some  useful  works  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man. Died  in  1829. 

Carey,  (Mathew,)  a distinguished  bookseller  and 
writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1760,  learned  the  trade 
of  printer,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He 
founded  “The  Pennsylvania  Herald”  in  1785,  and  pub- 
lished “The  American  Museum”  from  1787  to  1793.  He 
took  a prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets,  and  advocated  the  United  States  Bank.  To 
moderate  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  he  produced  “The 
Olive  - Branch,”  which  passed  through  ten  editions. 
Among  his  works  are  “Essays  on  Political  Economy,” 
and  many  pamphlets  in  advocacy  of  a protective  tariff. 
He  was  an  influential  and  much-respected  citizen.  Died 
in  1839. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  (Supplement ;)  Hunt’s  “Lives 
of  American  Merchants,”  vol.  i.,  1858. 

Carey  or  Ca'ry,  (Robert,)  first  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
a British  peer,  born  about  1560,  was  a relative  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  father  of  Henry  Carey,  noticed  above. 
He  left  manuscript  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  were 
published  in  1759  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  Died 
in  1639. 

Carey,  (William,)  D.D.,  an  English  Orientalist  and 
Baptist  missionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire  in 
1761.  He  went  to  India  in  1794,  laboured  a few  years 
in  Bengal,  founded  the  Serampore  mission,  and  about 
1800  became  professor  of  the  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and 
Mahratta  languages  at  the  College  of  Fort  William. 
He  published  a “Sanscrit  Grammar,”  a “Bengalee- 
English  Dictionary,”  and  several  other  works.  He  and 
his  associates  translated  the  Bible  into  Bengalee  and 
many  other  Oriental  dialects.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  Died  in  1834. 

See  Marshman.  “Life  of  W.  Carey,”  1859;  Eustace  Carey, 

“ Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  Carey,”  1836. 

Carey,  (William  Paulett,)  an  Irish  writer  and 
critic,  brother  of  Mathew  Carey,  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  1768.  He  became  a resident  of  England,  and  was  an 
able  advocate  of  political  reform.  He  wrote  critical  and 
poetical  articles  for  several  periodicals.  Died  in  1839. 

Carez,  kitTi',  (Joseph,)  a French  printer  of  Toul,  who 
made  improvements  in  the  process  of  stereotype  printing, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  clichage , by  which  he 
printed  a book  in  1786.  Died  in  1801. 

Car'gill,  (Donald,)  a zealous  and  uncompromising 
Scottish  Covenanter,  was  born  in  Perthshire  about  1610. 
He  became  minister  of  a parish  in  Glasgow,  and  on  the 
restoration  in  1660  refused  to  conform  to  the  new  eccle- 
siastical regulations.  He  afterwards  refused  to  accept 
the  indulgence,  and  was  a partisan  of  Richard  Cameron 
when  the  latter  took  arms  against  the  king  in  1680.  Car- 
gill was  executed  for  treason  in  1681. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Caribert.  See  Charobert. 

Car'I-b?rt  [Fr.  pron.  kS're'baiR';  Lat.  Caribf.r'tus] 
I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Clotaire  I.,  became  King  of  Paris  in 
561.  Died  in  567  a.d. 


Caribert  II.,  a son  of  Clotaire  II.,  and  a younger 
brother  of  Dagobert,  became  King  of  Aquitaine  in  629. 
Died  in  631  a.d. 

Carignano,  ka-rin-yj'no,  [Fr.  Carignan,  kSVin'- 
yON',]  (Charles  Emmanuel  Ferdinand  Joseph  Ma- 
rie,) Prince  of,  the  only  son  of  Victor  Amadeus,  was 
born  at  Turin  in  1770.  He  was  taken  to  France  as  a 
hostage  in  1799)  ar*d  died  there  in  1800,  leaving  a son, 
Charles  Albert,  who  became  King  of  Sardinia  in  1831 

Carignano,  [Fr.  Carignan,]  (Thomas  Francis  de 
Savoy,)  Prince  of,  born  in  1596,  was  a younger  son 
of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  About  1635  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Avesnes. 
He  took  arms  against  the  widow  of  Victor  Amadeus  (his 
sister-in-law)  in  1639,  and  expelled  her  from  Turin,  but 
was  reconciled  with  her  in  1642.  He  was  then  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  and  Savoyard  armies 
in  Italy,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Mora  in  1645. 
In  1654  he  was  made  grand  master  or  high-steward  of 
France.  He  died  in  1656,  leaving  two  sons, — Emmanuel, 
who  became  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  Eugene  Maurice, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene. 

See  Sclopis,  “ Document!  intorno  alia  Vita  di  T.  F.  Principe  de 
Carignano,”  1832 ; Ersch  und Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carillo,  Id-ril'yo,  (Alfonso,)  a Spanish  prelate,  born 
at  Cuenca  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  made  a cardinal  by  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  m 
1409.  Died  in  1434. 

Carillo,  (Braulio,)  an  able  statesman  of  Central 
America,  born  at  Cartago  in  1800,  became  Dictator  of 
Costa  Rica  in  1838.  He  was  assassinated  in  1845. 

Carillo  d’Acunha,  H-ril'yo  ( ? ) dl-koon'ya,  (Al- 
phonso,)  an  ambitious  Spanish  prelate,  of  Portuguese 
descent.  He  became  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1446,  and 
was  afterwards  chief  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1454.  He  rebelled  against  that 
king  in  1465,  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  and  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  party  of  Isabella 
of  Castile.  After  her  accession  in  1474  he  changed  sides, 
and  fought  for  Joanna  until  1478,  when  he  submitted  to 
the  successful  party.  Died  in  1482. 

See  Mariana,  “Historia  de  Espana.” 

Carin.  See  Carinus. 

Ca-ri'nus,  [Fr.  Carin,  kf'r&N',]  (Marcus  Aure- 
lius,) a Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Carus,  who  committed  to  him  the  government  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  West,  when  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  Persia  in  283  a.d.  Carus  died,  or  was  killed,  in 
284,  soon  after  which  Diocletian  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  army  in  the  East.  A battle  was  fought  between 
Carinus  and  his  rival  near  Margum,  in  Mcesia,  in  which 
the  latter  was  successful,  and  Carinus,  who  was  detested 
for  his  cruelty,  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  in  285. 

See  Vopiscus,  “Carinus;”  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.” 

Carissimi,  kil-rfes'se-mee  or  kl-ris'se-mee,  (Giacomo 
or  Giovanni  Giacomo,)  one  of  the  greatest  composers 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Venice  about  1582.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  cantatas  for  religious  subjects ; 
and  he  made  other  reforms  in  sacred  music.  His  motets 
and  cantatas  are  very  celebrated.  He  was  appointed 
master  of  the  pontifical  chapel  in  Rome  about  1649. 
“ The  Sacrifice  of  Jephthah”  is  called  his  master-piece. 
He  formed  many  eminent  pupils,  among  whom  was 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Died  in  or  after  1672. 

See  Fetis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Cariteo,  ki-re-ta'o,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Barce- 
lona, and  lived  at  Naples.  He  was  a friend  of  Sannazar, 
and  manifested  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  Aragon  by 
several  odes.  He  died  before  1509. 

Carl,  kaRl,  (Johann  Samuel,)  a learned  German, 
born  at  Oehringen  in  1676,  was  appointed  first  physician 
to  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  in  1736.  He  published 
“ Medicina  Universalis,”  (1740,)  a treatise  “ On  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Bleeding,”  and  many  other  medical  works. 
Died  in  1757. 

See  Borner,  “ Jetztlebende  Aerztc.” 

Carl  der  Grosse.  See  Charlemagne. 

Carle,  ktul,  (Pierre,)  a French  engineer,  born  in 
the  Cevennes  in  1666.  He  entered  in  1688  the  service 
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of  William  of  Orange,  who  employed  him  as  engineer 
in  several  campaigns.  About  1701  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession became  lieutenant-general,  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  1720  he  retired  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1730. 

Carlen,  kaR-lan',  almost  kait-lTIn',  (Emilie  Flygare,) 
a popular  Swedish  novel-writer,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Schmidt,  (shmit,)  born  at  Stockholm  about  1808.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Carlin,  a lawyer  of  Stockholm, 
in  1841,  after  the  publication  of  her  first  novel,  “ Wal- 
demar  Klein,”  which  had  a decided  success.  She 
has  since  written  “The  Professor,”  “The  Rose  of  Tis- 
telon,”  (“Thistle-Island,”  1844,)  “Home  in  the  Valley,” 
(“Familier  i Dalen,”  1850,)  and  other  novels  delin- 
eating Swedish  life.  They  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  have  acquired  popularity  in  England  and 
America. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon W.  and  M.  Howitt, 
“ Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe,”  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
456-60. 

Carleson,  kaR'leh-son,  (Eduard,)  a Swedish  diplo- 
matist and  economist,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1704.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  1757,  and 
president  of  the  council  of  commerce  in  1762.  He  wrote 
“Travels  in  Palestine,”  (1768,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1767. 

See  Gezelius,  “ Biographiskt-Lexikon A.  Schoenberg,  “Amin- 
nelse-Tal  ofver  E.  Carleson,”  1767. 

Carleson.  (Karl,)  a Swedish  jurist,  economist,  and 
writer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Stockholm 
in  1703.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Svenska 
Argus,”  a useful  literary  periodical,  and  wrote  a “Dic- 
tionary of  Economy,”  and  other  works.  In  1757  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  Died  in  1761. 

See  Gezelius.  “Biographiskt-Lexikon;”  P.  Wargentin,  “Amin- 
nelse-Tal  ofver  C.  Carleson,”  1763. 

Carleton,  karl'ton,  (Sir  Dudley,)  Lord  Dorchester, 
an  English  statesman,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice  in  1610,  to  Holland  in 
1616,  and  to  France  in  1625.  In  1628  Charles  I.  created 
him  Viscount  Dorchester,  and  made  him  secretary  of 
state.  He  wrote  several  political  tracts.  Died  in  1631. 

Carleton,  (George,)  a learned  English  bishop,  born 
at  Norham  Castle,  of  which  his  father  was  governor.  He 
was  sent  by  James  I.  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  and 
appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1619.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  theology  and  other  subjects,  among  which  are 
a treatise  against  Astrology,  and  one  “On  Jurisdiction, 
Regal,  Episcopal,  etc.”  Died  in  1628. 

Carleton,  (Captain  George,)  wrote  “Memoirs  of  an 
English  Officer,”  (1728,)  which  have  some  historical 
value,  and  were  once  attributed  to  Defoe  or  Swift. 

Carleton,  (Sir  Guy,)  Lord  Dorchester,  a British 
general,  born  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1 724.  After  serving 
several  years  in  America,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  1772,  and  was  made  governor  of  Quebec,  which 
he  defended  against  the  Americans  in  December,  1775. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  army  which  invaded 
New  York,  and  fought  with  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain. 
In  1777  he  was  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  vice  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1781,  and,  when  the  peace  was  concluded,  returned 
to  England.  In  1787  he  received  the  title  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester. Died  in  1808. 

See  Bancroft’s  “ History  of  the  United  States.” 

Carleton,  (James  Henry,)  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Maine,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and,  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1861,  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers. 

Carleton,  (William,)  an  eminent  Irish  novelist,  born 
at  Clogher,  Tyrone  county,  in  1798.  He  published,  in 
1830,  “Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  which 
had  great  success.  After  that  time  he  resided  in  Dublin, 
and  produced  “ Fardorougha  the  Miser,”  (1839,)  “The 
Fawn  of  Spring  Vale,”  (1841,)  “Willie  Reilly,”  (1855,) 
and  other  popular  novels.  “ Mr.  Carleton  has  caught 
most  accurately  the  lights  and  shades  of  Irish  life.  His 
talcs  are  full  of  vigorous,  picturesque  description  and 
genuine  pathos.”  (“  London  Quarterly  Review”  for 
October,  1841.)  Died  in  1869. 


Carletti,  kaR-let'tee,  (Francesco,)  a Florentine  tra- 
veller, who  between  1597  and  1601  visited  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  Having  returned  to  Florence,  he  was  ap- 
pointed steward  by  the  duke,  Ferdinand  L,  and  wrote  a 
narrative  of  his  travels,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

Carletto.  Sec  Cagliari,  (Carlo.) 

Carli,  or  Carli  Rubbi,  kak'lee  root/bee,  (Gian  Ri- 
naldo,)  Count,  an  Italian  political  economist  and  anti- 
quary, born  at  Capo  d’lstria  in  1720.  He  became  learned 
in  the  exact  sciences  and  ancient  languages.  The  Vene- 
tian senate  founded  a chair  of  astronomy  and  nautical 
science,  of  which  Carli  was  professor  from  1744  to  1730. 
After  devoting  several  years  to  researches  respecting 
coins  and  currency,  he  published  in  1754  the  first  volume 
of  his  important  work  on  that  subject,”  Of  Italian  Moneys, 
(or  Coins,)  and  of  the  Institution  of  Mints  in  Italy,” 
(“  Delle  Monete  e delle  Istituzione  delle  Zecched’I  tafia/’) 
This  work  made  a great  sensation  in  Italy,  and  its  prin- 
ciples were  adopted  by  the  courts  of  Milan  and  Turin. 
The  court  of  Vienna  having  formed  at  Milan  a supreme 
council  of  commerce  and  public  economy,  Carli  was 
appointed  its  president  About  1780  he  produced  two 
remarkable  works,  an  “Essay  on  the  Natural  and  Civil 
Liberty  of  Man,”  and  “American  Letters,”  which  treat 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  New  World.  His  “Antichita 
Italiche”  (“Italian  Antiquities,”  1788)  was  very  success- 
ful. Died  in  1795. 

Carlier,  (Claude,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Verberie 
in  1725.  He  studied  natural  history  in  rela.ion  to  rural 
economy,  especially  to  the  business  of  wool-growing. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Duchy  of  Valois,”  and 
several  treatises  on  the  method  of  raising  sheep  and  on 
the  production  of  wool.  Died  in  1787. 

Carlingford,  (Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson 
Fortescue,)  Lord,  an  English  Liberal  politician,  bom 
in  1823.  After  filling  in  succession  several  junior  places 
in  the  ministry  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  1865-6, 
and  1868-70 ; he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
from  1870  to  1874,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House  as  Baron  Carlingford.  In  1881  he  became  lord 
privy  seal  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  in 
1883  lord  president  of  the  council  in  succession  to  Earl 
Spencer. 

Car  ling-ford,  (Theobald  Taafe — taf,)  Earl  of,  a 
general  who  helped  Charles  I.  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland  about  1640-46.  Died  in  1677. 

Carlino,  (Carlo  Antonio  Bertinazzi,)  a comic 
actor,  born  at  Turin  in  1713  ; died  in  1783. 

Carlisle,  kar-111',  (Sir  Anthony,)  an  eminent  English 
surgeon,  born  near  Durham  in  176S.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don to  complete  his  education,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  John  and  William  Hunter.  He  became  a member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  in  London,  and  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the 
prince-regent,  (George  IV.)  In  1S00  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  treatises  on  physiology,  etc.  From  1S0S  to  1S25 
he  lectured  on  anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1829  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  published  numerous  and  able  treatises  on  anatomy, 
and  on  various  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  also 
one  on  “Galvanic  Electricity.”  Died  in  1S40. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  See  Howard,  (Charles,  Fred- 
erick, and  George  William  Frederick.) 

Carlisle,  (Isabella  Byron,)  Countess  of,  bom  in 
1721,  was  the  daughter  of  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
and  first-cousin  to  the  poet  Byron’s  father.  In  1743  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
by  whom  she  had  a son  Frederick,  who  was  a poet  Died 
in  1795. 

Carlisle,  (NICHOLAS,)  a British  writer  and  antiquary, 
born  in  1771.  He  published  topographical  dictionaries 
of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  which  arc  said 
to  be  valuable  and  accurate.  Died  in  1847. 

Carlo  Alberto.  See  Charles  Albert. 

Carlo  Magno.  See  Charlemagne. 

Carlo  Quinto.  See  Charles  V.,  (of  Germany.) 

Car'lo-man  or  Karloman,  [Fr.  pron.  kfR'lo'm&N',] 
a French  prmcc,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
elder  brother  of  Pepin  le  Brcf.  At  his  father’s  death  in 
741  a.d.,  he  obtained  for  his  share  Austrasia,  Suabia, 
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Mid  Thuringia.  After  fighting  for  these  possessions 
hith  the  Allemanni  (or  Germans)  and  others,  he  re- 
nounced his  principality  in  favour  of  Pepin,  went  to 
Rome  in  747,  and  became  a monk.  Died  in  755. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fransais.” 

Carloman,  the  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  was  born  in  751  a.D.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  768,  he  became  King  of  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  part  of  Aquitaine  or  South  Gaul.  He  died  in  771, 
leaving  two  sons ; but  Charlemagne  obtained  the  do- 
minions of  his  brother. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franjais." 

Carloman,  a Carlovingian  prince  of  the  Franks,  was 
the  son  of  Louis  le  Begue.  In  879  A.D.  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Aquitaine  and  of  part  of  Burgundy,  while  his 
brother,  Louis  III.,  obtained  Neustria,  etc.  They  lived 
in  amity,  and  their  united  arms  were  victorious  over  the 
Normans  and  other  foes.  He  died  without  issue  in  884. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franjais.” 

Carloni,  kaR-lo'nee,  written  also  Carlone  and  Car- 
lcm,  (Giovanni,)  an  eminent  Genoese  painter,  born  in 
1591.  He  adorned  the  churches  of  Genoa  with  frescos, 
which  are  greatly  admired,  and  worked  also  in  Florence 
and  Milan.  He  excelled  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  facility  of 
composition,  and  grace  of  design.  Died  at  Milan  in  1630. 

Carlonior  Carlone,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  about  1595,  was  an  excellent 
painter,  especially  in  fresco.  The  finest  works  of  the 
two  brothers  (who  often  worked  together)  are  frescos 
in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  in  Genoa.  The  com- 
positions are  rich  and  original,  and  the  colours  remark- 
ably splendid.  The  works  of  these  brothers  are  similar,, 
but  those  of  G.  Battista  are  superior  in  some  respects. 
He  died  in  1680,  leaving  two  sons,  Giovanni  Andrea  and 
Niccolb,  who  were  painters,  but  not  equal  to  their  father. 
Andrea  was  born  in  1639,  and  died  in  1697. 

See  Ticozzi,  “ Dizionario Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Car'los,  [Spanish  pron.  kaR'lbs,]  Don,  Infante  of 
Spain,  born  at  Valladolid  in  1545,  was  the  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Philip  II.  and  Maria  of  Portugal.  At  an  early 
age  he  manifested  a violent  and  unhappy  temper,  which 
his  education  did  not  improve.  His  physical  constitution 
was  also  diseased,  and  his  reason  was  perhaps  affected 
by  a fit  of  sickness  in  his  youth.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
offended  at  his  father  because  he  married  Elizabeth  of 
France  after  having  negotiated  a proposal  of  marriage 
between  Carlos  and  that  princess.  Carlos  attempted  to 
strike  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  a poniard  in  1567 ; but  the 
blow  was  warded  off.  The  suspicious  king,  imagining 
that  Carlos  had  conspired  against  him,  ordered  his  son 
to  be  arrested  and  judged  by  the  Inquisition.  His  fate 
is  involved  in  mystery.  Many  historians  think  he  was 
executed,  by  order  of  his  father,  in  1568;  others,  that  he 
died  of  disease  in  prison.  His  life  has  furnished  Alfieri, 
Schiller,  and  others  with  the  subject  for  a tragedy. 

See  Luis deCabrera,  “ Relatio Vitas  Mortisque  Caroli  Infantis,” 
1715;  Saint- k P: a l,  “Histoire  de  Don  Carlos;”  Prescott,  “His- 
tory of  Philip  II.,”  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bqn,)  Don,  Count  de 
Molina,  (d&  mo-lee'nd,)  born  in  1788,  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain.  During  the  French 
empire  he  was  detained  in  France  from  1808  to  1813,  when 
he  returned  to  Spain.  He  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VII.,  until  the  latter 
became  a father  by  the  birth  of  Isabella  in  1830.  The 
decree  of  the  king  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter, 
though  the  Cortes  some  years  before  had  restored  the 
Salic  law,  which  excludes  females  from  the  throne.  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  a civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  partisans  of  Isabella  and  Carlos.  The  latter 
was  the  favourite  of  the  priests  and  absolutists.  In  1839 
the  Carlist  army  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Espar- 
tero,  who  fought  for  the  queen,  and  Don  Carlos  escaped 
to  France.  (See  Isabella.)  He  abdicated  his  claim  in 
1845  >n  favour  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos  Luis  Maria  Fer- 
nando, Count  de  Montcmolin.  Died  in  1855. 

See  De  i.os  Values,  “Career  of  Don  Carlos  since  the  Death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,”  London,  1835;  Ruv  Sanchez,  “Historia  de  Don 
Carlos,”  2 vols.,  1844. 

Carlos,  or,  more  fully,  Carlos  Luis  Maria  Fer- 
nando, kaR'lbs  loo-bss'  mS-reeM  f?R-nSn'do,  Count  de 


Montemolin,  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1818. 
He  was  a pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  a first- 
cousin  of  the  late  queen  Isabella.  His  father  abdicated 
in  his  favour  in  1845,  whereupon  the  Carlists  recognized 
him  as  Carlos  VI.  In  1848  his  friends  attempted  to  renew 
the  civil  war,  but  were  defeated.  Died  in  1861. 

Carlos,  Don,  (Carlos  Maria  de  los  Dolores 
Tuan  Isidoro  Josep  Francesco  Quirino  Antonio 
Miguel  Gabriel  Raphael,)  Duke  of  Madrid,  a pre- 
tender to  the  Spanish  throne,  was  born  in  1848,  and  is 
the  son  of  Don  Juan,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain. 
He  raised  an  insurrection  in  Spain  in  1872,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  partisans  maintained  themselves  in  strong- 
holds in  the  north  of  the  country.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Spain  in  1876  and  retired  to  Paris. 

Carlota  de  Bourbon,  (Luisa,)  Infanta  of  Spain, 
born  in  1804,  was  a daughter  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  Maria  Isabella  of  Spain.  Her  in- 
trigue s,  it  is  said,  procured  the  lepeal  of  the  Salic  law. 
She  died  in  1844. 

Carlowitz,  (Aloise  Christine),  Baroness  of,  a 
French  authoress,  of  German  extraction,  born  at  Fiume 
in  1797.  She  has  written  “Caroline,”  (1833,)  “The 
Peer  of  France,  or  the  Divorce,”  (1835,)  and  other  tales. 

Carlstadt,  kanl'stdt,  written  also  Carlostadt  or 
Carolostadt,  (Andreas  Bodenstein — bo'den-stln',)  a 
German  Reformer,  born  in  Franconia  about  1483.  He 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittenberg  in  his  early  life. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  he  became 
an  iconoclast.  About  1524  he  opposed  Luther  in  rela- 
tion to  the  eucharist.  Died  in  1541. 

See  B.  Bieler,  “ Gesammelte  Nachrichten  von  Carlstadts  Leben,” 
1738;  J.  C.  Fuessli,  “ Lebensgeschichte  A.  Bodensteins,”  1776. 

Car-lyle',  (Alexander,)  D.D.,  a Scottish  Presby- 
terian divine,  born  in  1721.  He  was  appointed  minister 
of  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1747,  and  became  the 
associate  of  Blair,  Hume,  John  Home,  and  other  emi- 
nent authors.  He  published  a number  of  sermons  be- 
tween 1779  and  1794,  and  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own 
time,  entitled  “ Autobiography  of  A.  Carlyle,”  (published 
in  i860.)  Died  in  1805. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Carlyle,  (Joseph  Dacre,)  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  at  Carlisle  in  1759,  was  a Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1794  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic 
in  that  university.  About  1800  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople as  chaplain  to  Lord  Elgin’s  embassy,  and  travelled 
in  Asia.  He  published  “ Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry,” 
(1796,)  and  undertook  a new  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  a 
number  of  admired  poems,  which  were  published  in  1805. 

Carlyle,  kar'lll  or  kar-111',  (Thomas,)  a distinguished 
British  essayist,  historian,  and  speculative  philosopher, 
born  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Scotland,  in  1795.  He  entered, 
in  1809  or  1810,  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
remained  about  seven  years,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  mathematics.  He  also  became  well  versed  in  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature.  Having  devoted  himself 
to  the  profession  of  author,  he  contributed  several  bio- 
graphical articles  to  the  “Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia”  in 
1823,  published  a well-written  “Life  of  Schiller,”  (1824,) 
and  a translation  of  Goethe’s  “ Wilhelm  Meister,”  (begun 
in  1824,)  which  attracted  much  attention.  About  1825 
he  married  a Miss  Welch,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  his 
native  county.  Soon  after  that  year  he  began  to  contri- 
bute critical  essays  and  biographical  notices  to  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  the  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review,”  and 
“Fraser’s  Magazine.”  In  1834  he  published,  anony- 
mously, a remarkable  work,  entitled  “ Sartor  Resartus,” 
which  he  professed  to  have  translated  from  a German 
treatise  on  the  “ Philosophy  of  Clothes,”  by  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh.  “This  volume,”  says  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  “contains,  under  a quaint  and  singular  form,  a 
great  deal  of  deep  thought,  sound  principle,  and  fine 
writing.  . . . The  style  is  a sort  of  Babylonish  dialect, 
not  destitute,  it  is  true,  of  richness,  vigour,  and  at  times 
a sort  of  felicity  of  expression,  but  very  strongly  tinged 
throughout  with  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  German  lan- 
guage.” (“North  American  Review,”  vol.  xli.,  October, 
1835.)  “ Sartor  Resartus,”  which  first  appeared  in  “Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,”  attained  a rapid  and  wide  popularity. 
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In  1834  Mr.  Carlyle  removed  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years.  He  produced  in  1837  a “ History  of 
the  French  Revolution,”  (3  vols.,)  which  was  generally 
admired.  “On  the  whole,  no  work  of  greater  genius, 
either  historical  or  poetical,  has  been  produced  in  this 
country  for  many  years.”  (“  Westminster  Review”  for 
July,  1837.)  Some  other  critics,  however,  express  a very 
different  opinion.  “ Never,  indeed,”  says  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”  of  July,  1843,  “was  history  written  in  so  mad 
a vein, — and  that  not  only  as  regards  style,  but  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  mind  in  which  the  facts  and  characters 
are  scanned.  That  mood  is  for  the  most  part  ironical. 
...  In  fine,  turn  which  way  you  will, — to  philosophy,  to 
politics,  to  religion, — you  find  Mr.  Carlyle  objecting, 
denouncing,  scoffing,  rending  all  to  pieces  in  his  bold, 
reckless,  ironical  manner,  but  teaching  nothing.”  In 
1839  he  published  “Chartism,”  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  English.  In  1840  he 
delivered  in  London  a course  of  lectures  on  “ Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,”  which  were  afterwards  published. 
Among  his  favourite  heroes  are  Cromwell,  Napoleon  I., 
Mohammed,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1839  or  1840 
appeared  five  volumes  of  his  essays,  under  the  title  of 
“Miscellanies,”  republished  from  various  periodicals. 
He  again  assumed  the  character  of  social  and  political 
reformer  in  his  “ Past  and  Present,”  (1843,)  and  “ Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,”  (1850.)  Among  the  most  important 
of  his  later  works  are  “ Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and 
Speeches,”  (1845,)  a “Life  of  John  Sterling,”  (1851,)  and 
“The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  (4  vols.,  1858-64.) 
He  has  been  a constant  opponent  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  professes  a great  contempt  for  the  African 
race.  In  1867  he  denounced  the  new  English  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  tendency  of  the  nations  towards  democracy, 
in  a strange  chaotic  essay  called  “ Shooting  Niagara.” 
Besides  his  excellent  translations  from  the  German, 
Carlyle  has  contributed  much  in  various  ways  to  promote 
a knowledge  of  German  literature  among  the  English ; 
and  the  nation  is  doubtless  more  indebted  to  his  efforts 
in  this  respect  than  to  those  of  any  other  single  person. 
Respecting  the  merit  of  his  original  productions  the  great- 
est diversity  of  opinion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
prevails  among  critics.  Probably  there  never  was  a writer 
to  whom  the  saying,  “ Ubi  bene  nemo  melius,  ubi  male 
nemo  pejus,”  could  be  more  justly  applied  than  to  Car- 
lyle. Not  a few  of  his  thoughts  are  inestimable  gems, 
(although  the  setting  may  seem  rude  or  quaint,)  and 
nearly  all  his  earlier  works  abound  with  passages  illu- 
minated by  flashes  of  rare  insight,  or  enriched  with 
important  truths,  which,  if  not  always  new,  are  at  least 
presented  in  such  a manner  as  to  arouse  attention  and 
awaken  thought.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no 
other  author  of  this  century  has  exerted  a greater  influ- 
ence not  merely  upon  the  literature,  but  upon  the  mind, 
of  the  English  nation,  than  Carlyle.  But,  if  his  merits 
are  of  a high  order,  his  defects  are,  in  our  judgment, 
neither  few  nor  small.  Not  to  mention  others  of  less 
importance,  it  will  be  enough  to  instance  his  well-known 
admiration  for  successful  power,  however  acquired  or 
exercised,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  evinced  by  him  for 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden.*  The  glaring  faults 
of  his  style  are  more  conspicuous,  or  at  least  offend  us 
more,  in  his  later  works,  because  unrelieved  by  the 
freshness  of  feeling  and  richness  of  thought  by  which 
his  earlier  writings  are  distinguished.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  rector  of  Edinburgh  University.  About  this 
time,  too,  took  place  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  a 
shock  from  which  Carlyle  never  recovered.  His  last 
works  were  some  papers  on  “ The  Early  Sea  Kings  of 
Norway  ” in  “ Fraser’s  Magazine,”  and  an  article  on 
John  Knox  which  appeared  in  the  same  magazine. 
Died  in  1881. 


* It  is  a consolation  to  believe  (hat  these  moral  blemishes  proceed 
from  a mistaken  theory  rather  than  from  an  unfeeling  or  depraved 
heart.  Carlyle’s  works — at  least  his  earlier  ones — afford  abundant 
evidence  that  he  is  capable  of  a true  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
heroic  suffering ; and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  a false 
moral  system,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  race,  that  one  who  could  feel  such 
compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  a Marie  Antoinette,  or  such  generous 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  a Bouilld,  should  feel  only  an  unsympa- 
thizing contempt  for  the  greater  misfortunes  and  subliincr  heroism  of 
a Toussaint. 


Car-ly'on,  (Clemen  t,)  an  English  physician,  born  at 
Truro  in  1777,  was  a friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  He 
practised  at  Truro,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections,”  (4  vols.,  1836-58.) 
Died  in  1864. 

Carmagnola,  kak-mln-yo'li,  [ Fr.  Carmagnole, 
kik'min'yol',]  an  able  Italian  genera),  whose  proper 
name  was  Francesco  Bussonk,  (fkln-chfs'ko  boos-so'- 
ni,)  was  born  at  Carmagnola  in  1390.  In  the  service  of 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  he  rose  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  by  his  military  successes  restored  the 
declining  power  of  that  prince,  who  made  him  a count. 

In  1424,  Visconti,  prompted  by  jealousy,  deprived  him 
of  his  command.  The  general,  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Carmagnola,  then  passed  into  the  service  of 
Venice,  which  declared  war  against  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  1426.  Carmagnola  was  chosen  captain-general,  and 
defeated  the  Milanese  army  in  1427.  Having  suffered 
some  reverses  in  the  ensuing  campaigns,  he  was  perfidi- 
ously seized  and  executed  by  the  Council  of  Ten  in  1432. 

His  life  is  the  subject  of  Manzoni’s  tragedy  “ 11  Conte  di 
Carmagnola.”  , 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italienne*;”  Sanvto. 

“ Vite  de’  Duchi  di  Venezia Leici  Cibbaeio,  “ La  Morte  del  Conte 
di  Carmagnola  illustrata,”  etc.,  1834. 

Carmagnole,  the  French  of  Carmagnola,  which  see. 

Carmarthen.  See  Caermarthkn. 

Carmath  and  Carmatians.  See  Karmat. 

Carmeli,  kaR-ma'lee,  (Michel  Angelo,)  an  Italian 
monk,  noted  as  a Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  was  born 
at  Cittadella  about  1700.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Padua  in  1744.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  an  edition  of  Euripides  with  notes 
and  an  Italian  version,  (1743-54,)  and  a “ History  of  the 
Various  Customs,  Sacred  and  Profane,  which  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Times,” 
(1750.)  Died  at  Padua  in  1766. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri;”  Fanzago,  "Elo- 
gio  storico  del  P.  M.  Carmeli,"  1779. 

Car-men'ta,  [Fr.  Carmente,  ktR,m6.Nt/,j  a pro- 
phetic divinity  of  ancient  Italy,  was  one  of  the  Camenas, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  mother  of  Evander.  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons  at  a festival  called 
“Carmentalia.” 

Carmer,  kaR'mer,  (Johann  Heinrich,)  a Prussian 
lawyer  and  chancellor,  bom  in  1721 ; died  in  1801. 

Carmichael,  kar'mi-kel,  (Gerrhom,)  a Scottish  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  born  at  Glasgow  in  16S2 ; \ 
died  in  1738. 

Carmichael,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  surgeon  and  medi- 
cal writer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1779  ; died  in  1S49. 

Carmignani,  kaR-mfn-yii'nee,  (Giovanni  Alessan- 
dro,) an  Italian  jurist,  born  near  Pisa  in  1768.  He 
practised  law  in  Florence  with  success,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  greatest  forensic  orators  of  that  city.  He 
published  “Theory  of  Civil  Laws,”  (1797,)  “ Elements  of 
Criminal  Law,”  (1S03,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1S47.  ▼ 

Carminati,  kaR-me-ni'tee,  ( Bassiano,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Lodi  in  1750.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  therapeutics,  etc.  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards 
became  professor  emeritus  in  the  same  university.  Hi* 

“ Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,”  written 
in  Latin,  is  a work  of  great  merit  Died  in  1830. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Carmoly,  kSR'mo'le',  (Eliacin,)  a French  Jew,  born 
in  1805.  He  has  published  a “Biography  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Ancient  and  Modem,”  (1S29.)  “Literary  History 
of  Jewish  Authors  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century,”  (1850,)  and  many  other  works. 

Carmona,  kaR-mo'nS,  (Salvador,)  a distinguished 
Spanish  engraver,  bom  at  Madrid  about  1730,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dupuis  of  Paris,  and  was  patronized  by  the  . 
King  of  Spain.  Among  his  works  is  a “ Virgin  and 
Child,”  after  Van  Dvck.  Died  in  1807. 

Carmontelle,  kfR'miN'tSK,  an  ingenious  French 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1717.  In  1768  he  pub-  \ 
lished  “ Dramatic  Proverbs,”  (6  vols.,)  on  which  his  liter- 
ary reputation  is  founded.  These  short  comedies  were 
favourites  with  the  performers  of  private  theatres.  This 
work  is  said  to  be  a mine  from  which  several  comic 
authors  have  borrowed  freely.  He  had  a talent  for 
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painting,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Qusrard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Carmouche,  (Pierre  Frederic  Adolphe,)  a 
French  dramatic  author,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1797.  He 
produced  many  successful  plays,  among  which  are  the 
“Honey-Moon,”  “The  Vampire,”  (1820,)  and  “The 
Dreams  of  Matheus,”  (1852.)  He  has  also  written 
fugitive  poems  and  songs.  Died  in  December,  1868. 

Car-nar'von,  (Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Her- 
bert,) fourth  Earl  of,  was  bom  in  1831.  He  pub- 
lished in  i860  “ The  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon.”  He 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  June,  i8b6. 
He  resigned  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  March,  1867.  He 
was  again  secretary  for  the  colonies  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
government  from  1874  to  1878.  He  has  published  works 
of  travel  and  other  books. 

Carnarvon,  (Henry  John  George  Herbert,)  third 
Earl  ok,  an  English  author,  bom  in  1800.  He  published 
“ Don  Pedro,”  a tragedy  ; “ Moor,”  a poem;  and  “Notes 
on  Portugal,  Galicia,  etc.”  Died  in  1849. 

Carne,  karn,  (John,)  a British  traveller  and  writer, 
who  passed  several  years  in  Asia,  and  wrote  “ Recollec- 
tions of  Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine,”  (1830,)  and  “ Let- 
ters from  the  East.”  Died  in  1844,  aged  about  fifty-five. 

Carne,  de,  deh  ktR'ni', (Louis  Marcein — miR'slN',) 
Count,  a French  publicist,  born  at  Quimper  in  1804. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1839,  and 
at  first  acted  with  the  opposition  against  Guizot.  In 
1847  he  accepted  in  the  Foreign  Office  the  place  of 
Drouyn  de  l’Huys,  removed  from  his  functions  of  di- 
rector for  supporting  a motion  of  Came  himself  against 
Guizot  He  was  deprived  of  this  office  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  He  has  published  “Views  on  Contem- 
porary History,”  (1833,)  and  other  political  works.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  place  of  Biot. 

See  Qusrard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Carneade.  See  Carneades. 

Car-ne'a-deaJGr.  Kapvruth/f;  Fr.  Carneade,  kf  R'ni'- 
fd',]  a Greek  philosopher  and  orator,  born  at  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  about  215  B.C.,  was  the  founder  of  a school  called 
the  New  Academy.  He  opposed  the  dogmas  of  the 
Stoics,  and  maintained  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
ascertain  the  truth.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  subtle 
and  powerful  eloquence,  which  his  antagonists  were  un- 
able to  gainsay  or  successfully  resist.  In  154  B.C.,  having 
been  sent  as  ambassador  from  Athens  to  Rome,  he 
charmed  the  young  men  of  the  latter  city  by  his  eloquent 
discourses,  so  that  many  were  quite  possessed  with  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy.  After  he  had  harangued 
one  day  in  favour  of  justice,  on  the  next  day  he  displayed 
his  specious  and  audacious  eloquence  in  refuting  his 
former  arguments  and  in  confounding  the  distinctions 
of  good  and  evil.  Cato  the  Censor  took  prompt  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  youth  from  this  sophistry,  and  Car- 
neades was  dismissed  from  the  city.  He  died  about  the 
age  of  ninety. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius;  J.  Roui.ez,  “De  Carneade  Philoso- 
pho;”  Verburg,  “De  Carneade  Romani  legato, ” 1826;  Gouraud, 
“ Dissertatio  de  Carneadis  Philosophi  Vita  ct  Placitis,”  1848 ; Cicero, 
“Academica”  and  “De  Natura  Deorum.” 

Carneau,  ktk'nd',  (Etif.nne,)  a French  poet  and 
monk,  born  at  Chartres  ; died  in  1671. 

Car'ne-gie,  (Sir  Robert,)  of  Kinnaird,  a Scottish 
negotiator,  was  minister  to  France  about  1550,  and  after- 
wards held  several  high  offices  in  Scotland.  Having 
joined  the  Reformers,  he  was  sent  by  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  on  missions  to  England  and  France.  Died 
In  1566. 

Carneiro,  kaR-nafrpro,  or  Carnero,  kaR-na'ro,  (An- 
tonio,) a Portuguese  historian,  born  near  Elvas.  He 
was  commissary  and  treasurer  of  the  Spanish  army  sent 
to  Flanders  in  1585,  and  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  the  Low  Countries  from  1559  to  1609,”  (1612.) 

Carnero.  See  Carneiro. 

Carnevale,  kaR-ni-vd'li,  (Bartolommeo  Corra- 
dino,)  a celebrated  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  born 
at  Urbino.  Having  become  a friar,  he  was  usually  called 
Fra  Carnevale.  Died  about  1478. 

Sec  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 


Carnio,  kalFne-o,  (Antonio,)  a painter,  born  in  Friuli, 
was  considered  superior  to  any  painter  whom  that  country 
had  produced  since  Pordenone.  Died  in  or  after  1680. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carnochan,  kar'non-an  or  kar'nok-en,  (John  Mur- 
ray,) a skilful  American  surgeon,  born  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  1817,  studied  under  Dr.  Valentine  Mott. 
He  became  in  1851  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  New  York. 

Carnot,  kiR'no',  (Joseph  Francois  Claude,)  a 
French  jurist,  brother  of  the  great  statesman  Carnot, 
born  at  Nolay  in  1752.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  the 
reforms  made  in  1789,  and  was  appointed  attorney-gene- 
ral of  his  department  in  1796.  He  was  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  cassation  from  1801  until  1835.  He  published 
valuable  commentaries  on  the  penal  code,  and  other  legal 
works.  Died  in  1835. 

See  “Nouvelle  BiogTaphie  G6i£rale.” 

Carnot,  (Lazare  Hippolyte,)  a French  radical  poli- 
tician, a son  of  the  famous  war-minister  of  the  republic, 
was  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1801.  He  spent  several  years 
in  exile  with  his  father,  and  returned  to  France  in  1823. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a partisan  of  Saint-Simon,  and  ad- 
vocated socialism  in  the  “ Revue  Encyclopedique.”  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  radical 
opposition  in  1839,  1842,  and  1846.  In  February,  1848, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction  by  the 
provisional  government,  but  resigned  in  July  of  that  year. 
During  this  brief  term  of  office  he  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  teachers,  and  procured  a decision  that  the  normal 
school  should  be  gratuitous.  Carnot  and  Cavaignac  were 
elected  by  the  republican  voters  of  Paris  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  1852 ; but,  as  they  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  Louis  Napoleon,  they  were  excluded  from 
their  seats. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.” 

Carnot,  (Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite,)  an  emi- 
nent French  statesman,  geometer,  and  military  adminis- 
trator, was  born  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1 753.  He  received  lessons  from  Monge  at  the 
military  school  of  Mezieres,  which  he  entered  in  1771 
and  quitted  in  1773  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers. In  his  youth  he  wrote  several  poems,  which 
have  some  merit.  Pie  gained  a prize  for  his  “ Eloge  de 
Vauban”  in  1783,  and  published  in  the  same  year  an 
important  “ Essay  on  Machines,”  containing  a new  theo- 
rem on  the  loss  of  force,  which  is  ranked  among  the 
finest  discoveries  of  mechanical  science. 

Having  espoused  with  ardour  the  popular  cause,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  voters  of  Pas-de-Calais  in  1791,  and  acquired  a great 
authority  in  that  body.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  in- 
trigues and  contentions  of  party.  He  was  neither  a 
Jacobin  nor  a Girondist,  but  an  inflexible  patriot  and 
republican  pur  et  simple.  In  August,  1 793>  *ie  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
found  the  proper  sphere  for  his  genius  in  the  functions 
of  war -minister  of  the  republic.  The  formation  of  plans 
of  the  campaigns,  the  selection  of  generals,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army,  etc.  imposed  on  him  an  immense 
and  arduous  labour,  which  he  performed  with  such  suc- 
cess that  it  was  said  that  he  had  “ organized  victory.” 
He  displayed  not  only  the  talents  of  an  administrator  of 
the  first  order,  he  showed  also  the  science  and  genius  of 
a great  general  in  the  direction  of  fourteen  armies  at  once 
so  as  to  insure  co-operative  action. 

Absorbed  in  the  urgent  labours  of  defending  France 
from  invading  armies,  he  had  no  share  in  the  proscrip- 
tions and  cruelties  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Institute  in  1795.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Convention,  he  was  chosen  at  one  time  as  repre- 
sentative by  fourteen  departments.  Although  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Directors  in  1795,  and  again  acted  as  minister  of 
war.  Having  opposed  the  measures  of  Barras  and  the 
majority  of  the  Directors,  he  was  proscribed  in  1 797,  and 
condemned  to  deportation  ; but  he  escaped  to  Germany. 
He  returned  about  the  end  of  1799,  and  was  minister  of 
war  for  a short  time  in  1800.  In  1802  he  became  a 
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member  of  the  Tribunat,  in  which  he  opposed  liona- 
parte’s  assumption  of  imperial  power,  deeming  it  absurd 
to  reward  the  restorer  of  liberty  by  the  ruin  or  subversion 
of  that  very  liberty.  He  declined  to  hold  office  under 
the  empire  until  1814,  when  he  served  as  governor  of 
Antwerp.  The  small  fortune  with  which  he  retired  from 
office  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  his  rare  probity. 
Carnot  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  during  the 
Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving  some  pledges  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  provisional  government  formed 
in  June,  1815.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he 
was  proscribed,  and  became  an  exile  in  Germany.  He 
died  at  Magdeburg  in  1823. 

He  published  several  excellent  mathematical  works, 
among  which  are  “ Reflections  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,”  (1797,)  and  “Geometry  of 
Position,”  (1803,)  in  which  he  gives  many  entirely  new 
theorems.  He  was  also  author  of  some  political  treatises. 

See  D.  F.  Arago,  “Biographie  de  Carnot,”  1850;  Wilhelm 
Korte,  “Das  Leben  Carnots,”  1820;  P.  F..  Tissot,  “Mdmoires 
historiques  sur  Carnot,”  1824;  C.  Doris,  “Vie  privee,  politique  et 
morale  de  Carnot,”  1816;  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution;” A.  Serieys,  “Carnot,  sa  Vie  politique  et  privee,"  1816; 
“ North  British  Review”  for  1851. 

Carnot-Feulins,  kiR'no'  fuh'liN7,  (Claude  Marie,) 
a French  officer,  born  at  Nolay  in  1755,  was  a brother  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  a captain  of  engineers  when 
the  Revolution  began,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1791.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  director  of 
the  department  of  fortifications,  and  performed  several 
important  military  missions.  He  was  proscribed  with 
his  brother  in  1797,  but  was  restored  on  the  fall  of  the 
Directory  in  1799.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of 
brigade,  but  resigned  about  1802,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  service  until  the  restoration.  In  1815  he  retired 
from  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pension  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gentirale.” 

Caro,  ki'ro,  (Annibale,)  one  of  the  most  popular 
Italian  authors  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Citta  Nova,  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1507.  In  1543  he  became  sec- 
retary to  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  from  1548  until  his 
death  he  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Farnese.  He  wrote  a 
pure  and  elegant  Italian  style  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
spread  his  reputation  throughout  Italy.  Plis  principal 
production  is  a poetical  version  of  Virgil’s  “ /Eneid,” 
which  is  called  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  language, 
and  is  a model  of  elegance  and  grace.  He  wrote  also 
original  poems  and  letters,  which  were  greatly  admired. 
An  ode,  or  canzone,  which  he  composed  in  honour  of 
the  King  of  France,  was  criticised  by  Castelvetro,  which 
occasioned  an  intemperate  and  rather  scandalous  war  of 
words  between  that  critic  and  the  author.  Died  at  Rome 
in  1566. 

See  Crasso,  “Elogj  d’Uomini  letterati;”  Seghezzi,  “Vita  del 
Caro,”  1742;  MorSri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Caro,  ki'ro',  (Elme  Marie,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  Rennes  in  1825.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  “Revue  Contemporaine,”  and  has  published, besides 
a few  other  works,  “ Moral  Studies  on  the  Present  Time,” 
(1855,)  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Caro,  k&'ro,  (Don  Ventura  or  Bonaventura,)  a 
Spanish  general,  born  at  Valencia  about  1742.  He  re- 
ceived command  of  the  Spanish  army  in  1793,  when  war 
was  declared  against  the  French,  and  obtained  some 
successes  on  the  frontier.  In  1802  he  was  promoted  to 
the  high  rank  of  captain-general  of  the  armies.  He  died 
in  or  soon  after  1808. 

Carolan.  See  O’Carolan. 

Carolina  Maria,  kA-ro-lce'nA  mS-ree'd,  Queen  of  Na- 
ples, born  in  1752,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  and 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  In  1768  she  was  married  to 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Being  ambitious 
and  high-spirited,  she  acquired  a paramount  and  evil 
influence  over  that  imbecile  prince.  She  induced  him 
to  join  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte  about  1805,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from  Naples 
in  1806,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Sicily.  She  died  in 
Vienna  in  1814.  Her  daughter  had  become  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  I. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  G<5ndrale. " 


CSr'o-line,  Queen  of  England,  was  a daughter  of 
John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach.  She 
was  married  in  1705  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
who  became  George  II.  of  England.  She  had  great  in- 
fluence over  the  king  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  popu- 
lar with  the  nation.  “ Her  character,”  says  Ixird  Mahon, 
“ was  without  a blemish,  and  her  conduct  always  marked 
by  judgment  and  good  sense.”  She  was  the  mother  of 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Frederick  and  William. 
Died  in  1737. 

See  an  excellent  notice  of  her  character  in  “Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine” for  February,  1868. 

Car'o-line  A-me'11-a  E-liz'a-beth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, born  in  1768,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Augusta  of  England,  who  was  the  sister 
of  George  III.  In  1795  she  was  married  to  her  cousin 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who  was  a 
reluctant  party  to  the  union.  His  aversion  became  so 
decided  that  a complete  separation  took  place  in  1796, 
after  the  birth  of  the  princess  Charlotte.  In  1814  she 
left  England,  and  passed  the  ensuing  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, until  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,  when 
she  returned  to  London.  The  king  then  iastituted  against 
her  a trial  for  adultery,  which  made  a great  excitement 
The  people  mostly  sympathized  with  the  queen.  Caro- 
line was  defended  Dy  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham, 
who  gained  great  applause  by  his  successful  efforts  in 
her  behalf,  and  the  government  abandoned  the  prosecu- 
tion. She  died  in  1821. 

See  Thomas  Ashe,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Princess  Caroline,” 
1812;  Brougham’s  Works,  vols.  ix.and  x.;  " Memoireset  Documents 
sur  la  Vie  et  le  Procfa  de  la  Reine  Caroline,”  Paris,  4 vols.,  1821. 

Car'o-line  Ma-til'da,  [Dan.  Caroline  Mathii.m, 
kfi-ro-lee'neh  mi-til'deh,]  Queen  of  Denmark,  bom  in 
1751,  was  a sister  of  George  III.  of  England.  In  1766 
she  was  married  to  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  a weak 
and  profligate  prince,  by  whom  she  was  neglected  or 
ill  treated.  Struensee,  an  ambitious  physician,  acquired 
great  influence  over  her  and  the  king,  and  became  prime 
minister.  A conspiracy  or  coup  d'etat  in  1772  resulted  in 
the  execution  of  that  favourite,  and  the  banishment  of 
Caroline  Matilda  to  Zelle,  where  she  died,  asserting  her 
innocence,  in  1775.  (See  Struensee.) 

See  Lenzen,  “Die  Ietzten  Stunden  der  Konigin  Caroline  Ma- 
thilde,”  1775;  Heimburger,  “ Caroline  Mathilde  Konigin  von  Dane- 
mark,”  1851. 

Carolostadt.  See  Carlstadt. 

Carolus  Magnus.  See  Charlemagne. 

Caron.  See  Beaumarchais. 

Caron,  ki'rdN',  (Augustin  Joseph,)  a French  officer 
and  Bonapartist,  born  in  1774.  He  served  in  the  army 
during  the  first  republic  and  the  empire,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1S14.  In  1S22  he  formed 
a plot  to  rescue  some  prisoners  who  were  accomplices 
in  the  Befort  conspiracy.  He  failed,  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  shot  at  Strasbourg,  in  1S22. 

Caron,  kt'rdN',  (Francois,)  born  in  Holland,  of 
F rench  parents,  went  to  Japan  in  his  youth,  and  lived  there 
some  years.  He  became  a member  of  the  Dutch  Council 
of  the  Indies.  Having  entered  the  sendee  of  the  French, 
he  was  appointed  by  Colbert  director-general  of  French 
commerce  in  India  in  1666.  In  1674  he  was  recalled  to 
Europe,  and  was  drowned  at  Lisbon  just  as  he  arrived. 
He  had  published  a “Description  of  Japan,”  (1636.) 

Caron,  (Jean  Charles  Ffh.ix,)  a French  surgeon, 
born  at  Amiens  in  1745.  He  practised  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came chief  surgeon  of  the  Cochin  Hospital  in  17S2.  11c 
wrote  treatises  on  Respiration,  on  the  Croup,  etc.  Died 
in  1824. 

Caron,  (Jean  Marie,)  a meritorious  French  judge, 
born  at  Pornic  in  1798.  He  officiated  as  judge  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  afterwards  was  justice  of  the  peace 
(juge  de paix)  at  Nantes.  He  wrote,  besides  other  legal 
works,  one  “On  the  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.”  Died  in  1841. 

C&r'on,  (Raymond,)  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  bom  in 
1605,  passed  some  years  on  the  continent.  He  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  Church  on  the  independence 
of  kings  and  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  in  a 
Latin  work  entitled  “ Remonstrance  of  the  Hibernians 
against  the  Ultramontane  Censures,”  (1665,)  which  made 
much  noise  at  the  time.  Died  in  1666. 
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Carondelet,  kJ'riNd'li'  or  ki'roN'deh-l.Y,  (Jean,)  a 
Burgundian  prelate  and  writer,  born  at  Dole  in  1469.  He 
was  appointed  by  Charles  V.  president  of  the  Council  of 
Brussels  in  1527.  He  subsequently  became  Chancellor 
of  Flanders,  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  Archbishop 
of  Palermo.  Erasmus,  who  was  his  friend,  dedicated  to 
him  his  “ Saint-Hilaire.”  Died  in  1544. 

See  M.  C.  Murray,  “ Mdmoire  historique  sur  la  Vie  de  J.  de 
Carondelet,”  1786;  Foppens,  “Bibliotheca  Belgica.” 

Caroprese,  ki-ro-pRa's!,  (Gregorio,)  a learned  Ital- 
ian writer  and  critic,  born  near  Cosenza  in  1620.  He 
resided  mostly  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He  wrote  a refu- 
tation of  Machiavel’s  “Prince,”  a letter  on  “Orlando 
Furioso,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Caroselli,  ki-ro-sel'lee,  (ANGlOLO,)an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Rome  in  1585.  He  had  a remarkable  talent  for 
imitating  the  manners  of  different  masters.  Skilful 
connoisseurs  were  deceived  by  his  imitations  of  Titian, 
Raphael,  etc.  He  also  painted  portraits  with  success. 
Died  in  1653. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carotto,  ktl-rot'to,  or  Caroto,  kii-ro'to,  (Giovanni 
Francesco,)  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born  at  Verona 
in  1470,  was  a pupil  of  A.  Mantegna,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  majesty  and  harmony.  He  excelled  in  portraits. 
Died  in  1546. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Giovanni  Carotto,  a younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  distinguished  as  an  architect. 

Carouge,  ki'roozh',  (Bertrand  Augustin,)  a French 
astronomer,  born  at  Dol  in  1741.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
associated  himself  with  Lalande,  for  whom  he  made  cal- 
culations which  were  inserted  in  Lalande’s  “Astronomy.” 
He  prepared  tables  for  calculating  the  phases  of  the 
moon  for  sixty  years,  which  were  published  in  the  “ Con- 
naissances  des  Temps,”  (1801.)  In  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed administrateur-gMral  des  posies.  Died  in  1798. 

Carove,  kt'ro'vcP,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm,)  a German 
critic  and  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Coblentz  in  1789 ; 
died  in  1852. 

Carpaccio,  kaR-p&t'cho,  [Lat.  Carpa'thius,]  (Vit- 
tore,) an  Italian  painter,  sometimes  called  Scarpazza, 
bom  about  1450.  He  worked  in  Venice,  and  was  a rival 
of  Bellini.  By  some  writers  he  is  ranked  among  the 
first  painters  of  his  time. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carpani,  kaR-pd'nee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
theologian,  born  at  Rome  in  1683.  He  wrote  several 
Latin  tragedies,  and  other  works.  Died  about  1765. 

Carpani,  (Giuseppe,)  an  eminent  Italian  dramatic 
poet,  bom  at  Villa  Albese,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1752. 
He  became  editor  of  the  “Gazette”  of  Milan  in  1792, 
and  wrote  against  the  French  Revolution.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  French  invasion  in  1796,  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  where  he  settled  permanently  about  1810.  He 
became  a friend  of  Haydn,  whose  oratorio  of  the  “Crea- 
tion” he  successfully  rendered  into  Italian.  In  1812  he 
published  “Le  Haydine,”  or  “Letters  on  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Haydn,”  which  are  commended  as  elegant 
and  interesting.  He  produced  numerous  operas,  dramas, 
and  cantatas,  among  which  are  “ La  Camilla,”  a drama, 
and  “The  Judgment  of  Apollo,”  a cantata.  Died  in 
Vienna  in  1825. 

Carpenter,  (Alfred,)  Dr.,  an  English  medical 
writer,  bom  at  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire,  in  1825. 

Car'pqn-ter,  (George,)  Lord,  an  English  general, 
born  in  Herefordshire  in  1657,  entered  the  army  in  1672. 
In  1707  he  commanded  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza, Spain,  where  his  conduct  was  applauded.  He 
was  made  a lieutenant-general  in  1710,  and  was  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Almcnara.  In  1715  he  com- 
manded the  army  which  defeated  the  adherents  of  the 
Pretender  at  Preston.  A few  years  later  he  received  the 
title  of  Baron.  Died  in  1731. 

See  “ Life  of  George  Lord  Carpenter,”  London,  1736. 

Carpenter,  (Lant,)  an  English  divine,  born  at  Kid- 
derminster in  1 780,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter the  physiologist.  From  1805  to  1817  he  officiated  as 
Unitarian  minister  at  Exeter,  and  during  that  period  he 
published  his  “Introduction  to  the  Geography  of  the 


New  Testament,”  and  “ Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Gospel.”  He  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Bristol  in  1817.  In  1839  he  visited  the  con- 
tinent on  account  of  his  health.  While  passing  from 
Naples  to  Leghorn,  he  was  drowned,  in  April,  1840.  He 
left  numerous  works,  among  which  his  “Apostolical 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels”  (1838)  is  perhaps  the  principal. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,”  by  his  son,  1842. 

Carpenter,  (Margaret  Geddes,)  an  English  por- 
trait-painter, born  at  Salisbury  in  1793.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  W.  H.  Carpenter,  noticed  below,  in  1817. 

Carpenter,  (Mary,)  an  English  philanthropist,  daugh- 
ter of  Lant  Carpenter,  was  bom  about  1820.  She  founded 
a reformatory  institution  for  females  at  Bristol,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  education.  She  also  visited  India  four 
times  in  the  cause  of  female  education  and  prison  reform 
in  that  country.  Died  in  1877. 

Carpenter,  (Nathaniel,)  an  English  scholar  and 
clergyman,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1588.  He  published 
“ Philosophia  Libera,”  (1621,)  one  of  the  first  attacks 
on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  1630. 

Carpenter,  (Richard,)  an  English  priest,  who  twice 
or  thrice  was  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Catholi- 
cism. He  published  several  works,  one  of  which  is 
entitled  “Experience,  History,  and  Divinity,”  (1642.) 
He  also  wrote  “The  Pragmatical  Jesuit,”  a comedy. 

See  Wood,  “Athenje  Oxonienses.” 

Carpenter,  (William,)  an  English  author  and  bibli- 
cal critic,  born  in  London  about  1 798,  published  several 
valuable  works,  among  which  are  “ Calendarium  Pales- 
tine,” (1825,)  “ Scripture  Natural  History,”  (1828,)  and 
“ A Guide  to  the  Practical  Reading  of  the  Bible,”  (1830.) 

Carpenter,  (William  Benjamin,)  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physiologist,  son  of  Lant  Carpenter,  noticed  above, 
was  born  about  1812.  He  became  a student  of  medicine 
in  University  College,  London,  in  1833,  and  graduated 
in  Edinburgh  in  1839,  before  which  date  he  had  pub- 
lished a treatise  “On  the  Unity  of  Function  in  Organized 
Beings,”  and  a few  other  short  works.  In  1839  he  pub- 
lished an  important  and  remarkable  work,  entitled  “ Prin- 
ciples of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology.”  About 
1840  he  settled  in  Bristol.  He  produced,  in  1846,  “ Princi- 
ples of  Human  Physiology,”  a work  of  great  merit,  and 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  on  that  subject.  “We 
know  of  no  work  on  physiology  from  which  the  student 
is  likely  to  derive  so  much  advantage.”  (“  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review.”)  Dr.  Carpenter  is,  or  was, 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among 
his  later  publications  are  “ Zoology  and  Instinct  in  Ani- 
mals,” (1848,)  and  “ On  the  Microscope : its  Revelations 
and  Uses,”  (1856.)  In  1868  he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  Government  expedition  for  exploring  the  deep  sea. 
In  1872  he  presided  over  the  British  Association  at 
Brighton.  In  1875  he  was  made  a C.B.  His  “ Reports 
on  Deep  Sea  Researches  ” appeared  in  1869-72.  He 
died  in  November.  188;. 

Carpenter,  (William  H.,)  born  in  London  in  1792, 
became  in  1845  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Carpentier,  kf  R'pSN'te-i',  (Pierre,)  a French  Bene- 
dictine friar  and  antiquaryfnotcd  for  his  learning,  was 
born  at  Charleville  in  1697.  He  performed  the  principal 
part  of  the  improved  edition  of  Du  Cange’s  “ Glossarium 
mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,”  (1736.)  In  1766  he  pub- 
lished a valuable  supplement  to  the  work  above  named, 
with  the  title  of  “ Glossarium  novum,”  etc.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1767. 

See  Tassin,  “ Histoire  littt-raire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint- 
Maur.” 

Carpi,  da,  d&  kaR'pee,  (Girolamo,)  a skilful  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  born  at  Ferrara  about  1500.  He 
imitated  Correggio  with  such  success  that  some  of  his 
copies  passed  for  tho  original  works  of  that  artist.  He 
adorned  the  churches  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  with  fres- 
cos and  oil-paintings.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi”  is 
called  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in  1556. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.;”  Baruf- 
fai-di,  “ Vita  di  G.  da  Carpi  Pittore,”  1841. 

Carpi,  da,  (Ugo,)  an  eminent  Italian  wood-engraver 
and  painter,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Rome  about 
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14S6.  lie  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  clair-obscur  en- 
graving, or  printing  in  light  and  shade.  Among  his 
works  are  “Diogenes  and  his  Tub,"  after  Parmegiano, 
and  “Aineas  bearing  off  Anchises,”  after  Raphael.  He 
used  three  blocks,  the  first  for  the  outline,  the  second 
for  the  middle  tints,  and  the  last  for  the  shadows. 

Carpin,  kaR-peen',  or  Carpini,  kaR-pee'nee,  (Johan'- 
nes  de  Pla'no,)  an  Italian  monk,  noted  for  his  travels 
and  adventures  among  the  Tartars  or  Mongols  who  had 
ravaged  the  eastern  parts  of  Christendom.  In  1246  he 
was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  on  a mission  to  1 artary, 
with  the  design  to  pacify  those  barbarians  or  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  With  great  courage  and  patience 
he  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  whom  he 
calls  Kujak,  and  who  dismissed  him  with  a letter  to  the 
pope.  On  his  return  home,  in  1248,  he  wrote  a narrative 
of  his  journey,  which  is  considered  tolerably  faithful  and 
accurate,  (making  allowance  for  the  prevalent  ignorance, 
etc.,)  and  imparted  to  Europeans  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  Hakluyt  translated  it, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  “ Collection  of  Voyages,”  etc.  Car- 
pini afterwards  was  provincial  of  Germany,  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  Bohemia,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

See  De  Guignes,  “ Histoire  g£n4rale  des  Huns.” 

Carpioni,  kaR-pe-o'nee,  (Giulio,)  an  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Venice  in  1611.  He  painted  fabu- 
lous and  fantastic  subjects  with  success.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Carpocrate.  _ See  Carpocrates. 

Car-poc'ra-tes,  [Fr.  Carpocrate,  kiR'po'kRit',]  a 
heresiarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
in  the  second  century.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  that  Christ  was  only  a 
human  being  of  pre-eminent  goodness,  and  that  the  souls 
of  men  existed  before  their  entrance  into  this  world. 
He  also  taught  doctrines  subversive  of  morality,  a kind 
of  Gnostic  Antinomianism,  and  had  numerous  followers. 

See  Matter,  “Du  Gnosticisme,”  2d  edition,  1838. 

Carpov,  kaR'pof,  (Jakob,)  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Goslar  in  1699.  He  lectured  at  Jena,  where  he  made 
many  enemies  by  attempting  to  treat  theology  according 
to  philosophic  methods.  Having  removed  to  Weimar, 
he  was  there  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  1742. 
He  wrote  an  “ Inquiry  whether  the  Earth  is  a Machine 
or  an  Animal,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 768. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carpzov,  kaRp'tsof,  [Lat.  Carpzo'vius,]  (August,) 
a German  diplomatist,  son  of  Benedict,  noticed  below, 
born  at  Colditz  in  1612.  He  became  chancellor  of  the 
high  court  of  Saxony,  and  represented  that  power  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  (1648.)  In  1675  he  was  appointed 
a privy  councillor  at  Gotha.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Sturz,  “Commentatio  de  Vita  A.  Carpzovii,”  1750. 

Carpzov,  (Benedict,)  a distinguished  German  juris- 
consult, born  in  Brandenburg  in  1565.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg  in  1599,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral volumes  of  “ Legal  Disputations,”  (“  Disputationes 
Juridicae.”)  He  died  in  1624,  leaving  several  sons,  who 
gained  distinction  in  the  same  career. 

Carpzov,  (Benedict,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Wittenberg  in  1595,  was  a more  able  jurisconsult 
than  his  father.  He  was  a privy  councillor  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  author  of  many  works,  among  which  is 
“ Practice  in  Criminal  Causes,”  (“  Practica  Rerum  cri- 
minalium,”  1635.)  “ He  deserved  to  be  regarded,”  says 

Boissonade,  “ as  the  first  of  German  practitioners.”  Died 
in  1666. 

See  Lange,  “ Predigt  bei  der  Leichen-Bestattung  B.  Carpzovii,” 
1667 ; Kromayer,  “ Programma  in  B.  Carpzovii  funere,”  1666. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  a Protestant  theolo- 
gian, brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rochlitz  in  1607. 
He  was  professor  at  Leipsic.  Died  in  1657. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  an  Orientalist,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1639,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew,  etc.  in  that  city.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
sacred  philology.  Died  in  1699. 

His  brother,  Friedrich  Benedict,  (1649-99,)  was 
noted  as  a philologist  He  contributed  to  the  “Acta 
Eruditorum.” 

See  JOchbr,  “ Allgcmeincs  Gelehrten-Loxikon Cyprian,  “ Pro- 
gramma  in  funere  J.  B.  Carpzovii,”  1699;  Ckki.l,  “Oratio  F.  B. 
Carpzovii  Memorial  sacra,”  1700. 


Carpzov,  (Johann  Benedict,)  a historian  and  jurist, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Dresden  in  1675.  He 
published  several  works.  Died  in  1739. 

Sec  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie Ernst 
F.  Haupt,  “ Ueber  J.  B.  Carpzov  als  Historiker,”  1842. 

Carpzov,  (Johann  Gotti/JB,)  a Lutheran  theologian, 
bom  at  Dresden  in  1679.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  from  1719  to  1730,  and  in  the  last 
year  removed  to  Lubeck,  where  he  preached  many  years. 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “ Sacred  Criticism  on 
the  Old  Testament,”  (“Critica  sacra  Veteris  Testa- 
menti.”)  Died  in  1767. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie;”  Peter 
H.  Becker,  “Leben  G.  Carpzovs,”  1767;  Overkeck,  “Memoria 
Vita:  J.  G.  Carpzovii,”  1767. 

Carpzovius.  See  Carpzov. 

Carr,  (Eugene  A.,)  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Erie  county,  New  York,  about  1830,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850.  He  became  a captain  about  1858,  com- 
manded a division  at  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862,  and  was 
appointed  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the  same 
month.  He  served  in  Arkansas  in  1864. 

Carr,  (George,)  a minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
born  at  Newcastle,  England,  in  1704.  From  1737  to  1776 
he  was  senior  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh. Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published. 
“ To  his  merits  as  a preacher*  great  as  they  were,”  says 
Dr.  Beattie,  “the  lustre  of  his  private  character  was  still 
superior.”  Died  in  1776. 

Carr,  (John,)  an  English  architect,  bom  near  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire,  in  1721.  He  gained  an  extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  erected  many  fine 
edifices.  Among  them  are  the  Town-Hall  of  Newark, 
Harewood  House,  Yorkshire,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Lord  Rockingham  at  Wentworth.  He  was  chosen  lord 
mayor  of  York  in  1770,  and  again  in  1785.  Died  in  1807. 

Carr,  (John,)  LL.D.,  an  English  schoolmaster,  bom 
in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1732.  He  taught  a grammar- 
school  at  Hertford  for  many  years  with  credit,  and  made 
a translation  of  Lucian’s  “Dialogues,”  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent  He  also  wrote  other  works.  Died  in 
1807. 

Carr,  (Sir  John,)  an  English  writer  of  travels,  bom  in 
Devonshire  in  1772,  was  educated  for  the  law.  During 
the  brief  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he 
visited  France,  and  produced  in  1803  “The  Stranger  in 
France,”  which  was  very  successful,  partly  because  for 
many  ensuing  years  the  scenes  which  he  described  were 
inaccessible  to  English  tourists.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished “ Northern  Summer,  orTravels  around  the  Baltic,” 
a “Tour  through  Holland,”  and  a few  other  works.  He 
was  knighted  about  1806.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1807. 

Carr,  (Joseph  B.,)  an  American  officer,  bom  at  Albany 
about  1825,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1S61-62,  and  was 
made  a brigadier-general  in  1862. 

Carr,  written  also  Carre  or  Ker,  (Robert,)  Earl  of 
Somerset,  a Scottish  courtier,  bom  about  15S9.  In  1610 
his  handsome  person  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
James  I.,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the  prime  favourite. 
“James  created  him  Viscount  Rochester,”  says  Hume, 
“.  . . and  bestowed  on  him  the  supreme  direction  of 
all  his  business  and  political  concerns.”  In  1613  Carr 
married  Lady  Frances  Howard,  lately  divorced  from 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Somerset. 
He  was  for  some  time  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ; but  they  afterwards  quarrelled, 
and  in  1616  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  convicted  of 
procuring  the  death  of  Overbury  by  poison,  but,  through 
the  favour  of  the  king,  they  escaped  the  just  penalty  of 
their  crime.  After  an  imprisonment  of  several  years,  he 
was  released,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

See  Gardiner’s  “ History  of  England  from  1603  to  1616,”  veil.  ii. 
chaps,  x.,  xi.,  and  xiii. ; Hume’s  “ History  of  England,”  chap,  xlvii. 

Carr,  (Sir  Robert,)  one  of  the  royal  commissioners 
of  New  England,  appointed  in  1664%  Charles  II.  In 
conjunction  with  Nicolls,  he  took  New  Amsterdam  from 
the  Dutch,  and  changed  the  name  of  that  citv  to  New  York, 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 

Carr,  (Rev.  William  IIolwell,)  an  English  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  bom  in  1759.  He  bequeathed  many 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery.  Died  in  1830. 
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Carra,  kt'rt',  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Pont-de-Vesle  in  1743.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1789, 
and  became  the  editor  of  a journal  called  “Annales 
Patriotiques,”  which  was  very  radical  in  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and,  having  joined 
the  Girondists,  was  proscribed  by  Robespierre,  and  exe- 
cuted in  October,  1793.  “ He  took  refuge  in  the  Gironde,” 
says  Lamartine,  “to  oppose  the  excesses  of  the  people.” 
He  had  published  several  historical  and  scientific  works. 

See  Lamartine,  “History  of  the  Girondists.” 

Carra  Saint-Cyr,  kS'rt'  s2Ln's6r',  (Jean  Francois,) 
Count,  a French  general,  born  in  1756.  As  general  of 
brigade,  he  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden,  (1801.)  He  became  a general  of  division 
in  1801,  and  commanded  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Naples  in  1805.  He  was  Governor  of  French  Guiana 
in  1817-19.  Died  in  1834. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franqais.  ” 

Carracci.  See  Caracci. 

Carrach,  kar'rdK,  (Johann  Tobias,)  a Prussian  jurist, 
born  at  Magdeburg  in  1702.  In  1763  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  professor  of  law.  He  published  many  legal 
treatises.  Died  in  1775. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber.  “Allgemcine  Encyklopaedie;”  Konig, 
“Leben  und  Schriften  des  Herrn  J.  T.  Carrach,”  1776. 

Carrache.  See  Caracci. 

Carradori,  k&r-rd-do'ree,  (Gioachino,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  in  1758.  About 
1S02  he  wrote  a prize  essay  “On  Fertility  of  Land,” 
which  is  regarded  as  a classic  work.  He  contributed 
able  scientific  articles  to  the  journals  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
and  published  a treatise  on  Galvanism.  Died  in  1818. 

See  Silvestri,  “ Elogio  de  G.  Carradori,”  1818 ; Tipaldo,  “ Bio- 
grafia  degli  Italian!  illustri." 

Carranza,  kdr-rdn'thj,  (Bartolom^,)  a Spanish  pre- 
late, born  at  Miranda  in  1503.  Charles  V.  sent  him  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546.  He  accompanied  Philip 
II.  to  England,  where  he  became  confessor  to  Queen 
Mary  and  displayed  a fanatical  zeal  against  the  Prot- 
estants. About  1556  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  This  promotion  appears  to  have  excited  the 
envy  of  his  enemies,  who  obtained  from  the  Inquisition 
a censure  of  a Catechism  which  he  published,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  perverting  the  mind  of  Charles  V.  in  his 
last  illness.  He  was  confined  in  prison  ten  years  or 
more,  and  soon  after  his  release  he  died,  in  1576. 

See  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  “Vida  y Sucesos  de  B.  de  Carranza 
y Miranda,”  1788 ; Prescott,  “ History  of  Philip  II.,”  vols.  i.  andii. 

Carrara,  (Giovanni  Michele  Alberto,)  an  Italian 
physician  and  author,  born  at  Bergamo,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  prolific  writers  of  his  time.  Among 
his  works  are  a “ History  of  Italian  Affairs  in  his  Own 
Times,”  and  a Latin  poem  “On  the  Venetian  War.” 
In  1488  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  made  him  a count 
palatine.  Died  in  1490. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Latinis;”  A.  Suardi,  “Vita  di  G. 
M.  A.  Carrara,”  1784. 

Carrara,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  a native  of  Bergamo, 
published,  in  1701,  a version  of  Virgil’s  “zEneid”  in 
ottava  rirna. 

Carrara,  (Ubertino,)  an  Italian  poet  and  Jesuit,  born 
at  Sora  about  1640.  He  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  Roman  College,  and  wrote  a 
heroic  poem  called  “ Voyage  of  Columbus,”  of  which  the 
invention  is  more  poetic  than  the  style.  Died  in  1715. 

Carrara,  da,  dl  kar-ri'ri,  a noble  family  of  Italy, 
which  ruled  over  Padua  in  the  middle  ages  and  adhered 
to  the  Guelph  party. 

Jacopo  da  Carrara,  after  commanding  the  army  in 
the  war  against  Can  della  Scala,  was  elected  Lord  of 
Padua  in  1318.  Died  in  1324.  His  nephew,  Marsilio, 
who  succeeded,  made  an  alliance  with  Can  della  Scala, 
of  Verona,  to  whom  in  1328  he  transferred  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Padua ; but  he  continued  to  be  the  actual  ruler. 
The  heirs  of  Della  Scala  were  expelled  in  1337*  Mar- 
silio died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Ubertino.  During  his  government  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  the  Lord  of  Verona,  and  were  terminated 
by  a peace  in  1343.  Ide  died,  without  issue,  in  1345. 
Francesco  I.,  a grand-nephew  of  Jacopo,  above  no- 
ticed, obtained  the  chief  power  in  1355,  and  at  the  same 


time  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  the  league 
formed  by  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Padua  against 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  After  several  indecisive  battles, 
peace  was  made  in  1358.  In  1378  he  joined  the  Geno- 
ese in  a war  against  Venice,  which  brought  the  latter 
state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  About  1387  he  was  deposed 
by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  confined  in  prison  until 
his  death  in  1393. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Carrara,  da,  (Francesco  II.,)  called  Novello,  (no- 
vel'lo,)  the  son  of  Francesco  I.,  noticed  above,  recovered 
the  lordship  of  Padua  in  1390,  by  the  favour  of  the  Vene- 
tians. He  waged  war  against  the  Visconti,  and,  by 
seizing  Verona  in  1404,  involved  himself  in  war  with 
Venice.  Having  been  vanquished  by  that  power,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  with  his  sons,  in  1406, 
after  which  Padua  was  annexed  to  Venice. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  R6publiques  Italiennes.” 

Carre.  See  Carr. 

Carr6  or  Carree,  kt'rl',  (Francois,)  a Dutch  painter, 
father  of  Hendrik,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Friesland 
in  1636;  died  in  1669. 

Carre,  kt'rk',  (Guillaume  Louis  Julien,)  a French 
jurisconsult,  born  at  Rennes  in  1777.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Rennes  in  1806,  and 
gained  a high  reputation  as  a lecturer.  He  published 
“Laws  of  Civil  Practice,”  (1824,)  and  other  works  of 
merit.  Died  in  1832. 

See  A.  Chauveau,  “ Notice  sur  Cami,”  1841. 

Carre,  (Hendrik,)  a Dutch  landscape-painter,  born 
about  1656,  was  a pupil  of  J.  Jordaens.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked  many  years 
with  success.  Descamps  praises  his  colour  and  touch. 
Died  in  1721. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Carrd,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a French  writer  and 
tactician,  born  at  Varennes  in  1749.  Besides  other  works, 
he  published  one  entitled  “ Panoply,”  (Panoplie,”  1795,) 
a treatise  on  armour,  weapons,  and  military  affairs  in 
general.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Carre,  (Louis,)  a French  geometer,  born  at  a village 
in  Brie  in  1663.  After  having  served  Malebranche  as 
amanuensis,  he  became  a teacher  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  In  1697  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  principal  work  is  a “ Method  for  the 
Measurement  of  Surfaces,  Solids,”  etc.,  which  was  once 
highly  prized.  Died  ini  71 1. 

See  Fontenelle,  “£loge  de  Carre N icrkon,  “M&noires.” 

Carre,  (Michael,)  a brother  of  Hendrik,  born  about 
1658,  was  a pupil  of  N.  Berghem,  and  a skilful  painter. 
He  was  employed  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Amsterdam.  Died  in  1728. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Carre,  (Narcisse  Epaminondas,)  a French  jurist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1794,  was  councillor  in  the  Cour  Impe- 
riale  of  Paris.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Domat,  (9  vols.,  1822,)  and  a “ Code  des  Femmes,”  (1828.) 

Carre,  (Pierre  Laurent,)  a French  litterateur,  born 
in  Paris  in  1758,  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Tou- 
louse, where  he  lectured  with  klat.  He  wrote  an  epistle 
to  his  friend  Delille  the  poet.  He  left  many  odes,  epis- 
tles, and  other  poems.  Died  in  1825. 

Carrel,  kt'rSF,  (Nicolas  Armand,)  a celebrated 
French  journalist  and  publicist,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1800.  He  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  about  1820, 
with  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  dynasty  restored  by 
foreign  troops.  When  the  government  sent  an  army  to 
Spain  to  support  the  cause  of  absolutism,  he  resigned 
in  1823,  and  joined  the  army  of  Spanish  liberals.  Hav- 
ing been  made  prisoner,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a 
council  of  war ; but,  on  account  of  informalities  in  the 
process,  he  was  iieleased.  Finding  himself  destitute  of 
resources  except  in  his  literary  talents,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  historian  Augustin  Thierry.  He  soon  quitted 
this  service,  which  imposed  too  much  constraint  on  his 
independent  spirit,  and  began  to  write  for  the  “Constitu- 
tionnel,”  the  “ Revue  Franfaise,”  and  other  journals  and 
reviews  of  Paris.  About  1828  he  published  a “ Resume 
of  the  History  of  Modern  Greece,”  and  a “History  of 
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the  Counter-Revolution  in  England,”  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  “ The  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,”  says 
the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  “have  been  written  with  the 
mind  of  a statesman  and  the  hand  of  a vigorous  writer, 
by  Armand  Carrel.”  In  1830  Thiers  and  Carrel  became 
chief  editors  of  the  “National,”  a daily  journal,  which 
the  latter  first  projected,  and  which  was  the  organ  of 
the  liberal  opposition.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  (in 
which  Carrel  took  a prominent  part,)  Thiers  entered  the 
new  ministry,  and  left  the  chief  control  of  the  journal  to 
his  late  colleague,  whose  eloquence  and  judgment  soon 
raised  the  “ National”  to  the  highest  point  of  influence 
and  popularity.  He  gained  much  applause  by  the  utter- 
ance of  his  indignant  abhorrence  of  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney,  while  he  was  pleading  a cause  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  the  majority  of  which  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  in  that  case.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  on  account  of  his  writings, 
although  he  was  the  moderator  as  well  as  the  champion 
of  the  popular  party.  He  was  killed  in  a duel  by  Emile 
de  Girardin,  editor  of  the  “Presse,”  in  July,  1836.  “His 
sterling  honesty,”  says  Brougham,  “ was  only  exceeded 
by  his  brilliant  talents.” 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Genera’e Carl  Boelsche,  “Zwei 
Republikaner,”  (containing  the  life  of  Carrel  and  L.  Borne,  1850;)  C. 
Nisard’s  article  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  October  1, 
■S37- 

Carreno  de  Miranda,  kir-rin'yo  cl  A me-rin'di, 
(Don  Juan,)  a skilful  Spanish  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  was  born  in  Asturias  in  1614.  In  1669  Philip 
IV.  gave  him  the  title  of  First  Painter  to  the  King, 
which  he  retained  under  Charles  II.  His  works,  which 
illustrate  scriptural  subjects,  are  at  Madrid,  Toledo,  etc. 
Died  in  1685.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist,  in  which 
respect  he  is  ranked  by  Spaniards  between  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols;”  Bryan, 
“ Dictionary  of  Painters Nagler,  “ Neues  Allgenteines  Kiinstler- 
Lexikon.” 

Carrer,  kfir-raR',  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  lyric  poet,  born 
at  Venice  in  1801,  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  “The 
Ring  of  Seven  Gems.”  Died  in  1850. 

Carrera,  kir-ra'ri,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  antiquary, 
born  in  Sicily  in  1571,  wrote  “Ancient  Syracuse  illus- 
trated,” and  other  works.  Died  in  1647. 

Carrera,  kir-ra'ri,  (Rafael,)  a statesman,  of  Indian 
extraction,  born  at  Guatemala  about  1814.  In  the  civil 
war  (1837-39)  he  fought  with  success  against  the  Fede- 
ral government,  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
insurgents.  He  was  elected  President  of  Guatemala  in 
1847,  and  re-elected  in  1851.  Died  in  1865. 

Carreras, kir-ra'ris,  (Josfi  Miguel,  Juan,  and  Luis,) 
three  brothers,  citizens  of  Chili,  who  were  noted  as 
patriots,  and  took  part  in  the  war  of  independence 
against  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Juan  and  Luis  were  put  to  death  in  1818,  and  Jose 
Miguel  in  1822. 

Carrere,  ki'raiR',  (Joseph  Barth£lemi  Francois,)  a 
French  physician,  born  in  1740  at  Perpignan.  In  1773  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Roussillon,  and  royal  censor.  Fie 
published  many  professional  works,  among  which  are 
“ A Manual  for  the  Service  of  the  Sick,”  a “Treatise  on 
Inflammatory  Diseases,”  (1774,)  and  a “Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Writers,”  (2  vols.,  1776,)  which 
was  continued  only  to  “Coivart.”  Died  in  1802. 

See  £loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  M tide  cine “ Biographie  Mddi- 
cale  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Carrere,  (Thomas,)  a French  physician,  father  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Perpignan  in  1714;  died  in  1764. 

Carreri,  kir-ra'ree,  (Giovanni  Francesco  Gemelli,) 
an  Italian,  born  in  Naples,  visited  Asia  in  1693,  and 
published  “Tour  of  the  World,”  (1699.) 

Carrero,  kir-ra'ro,  (Picdro  Garcias,)  a skilful  Span- 
ish physician,  born  at  Calahorra,  lived  about  1600,  ac- 
quired a high  reputation,  and  became  physician  to  Philip 
III.  His  commentaries  on  Galen  and  Avicenna  prove 
him  to  have  been  a man  of  extensive  learning. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Carretto,  del,  d&l  kir-ret'to,  (Francesco  Saverio,) 
Marquis,  a Neapolitan  minister  of  state,  born  at  Sa- 
lerno. In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  army  with  distinc- 


tion, and  rose  to  a high  rank.  He  was  chosen  minister 
of  police  in  1831,  and  rendered  himself  odious  by  the 
severe  and  tyrannical  measures  with  which  he  suppressed 
popular  revolts.  In  consequence  of  a transient  success 
of  the  popular  party  in  1848,  he  was  banished  by  Fer- 
dinand II.;  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  loaded  with 
favours,  by  that  king. 

Carrier,  kire-A',  almost  kik'yV,  (Jean  B.,)  a French 
Jacobin  of  infamous  memory,  was  born  in  1756.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  in  the  next  year 
was  sent  to  Nantes,  to  execute  the  bloody  will  of  the 
dominant  party.  He  sacrificed  great  numbers  of  prison- 
ers and  citizens  without  trial,  and  spared  neither  women 
nor  children.  Multitudes  were  crowded  into  boats  and 
sunk  in  the  river  Loire,  and  others  were  shot  or  guillo- 
tined. The  first  mode  of  destruction  was  called  republi- 
can baptism.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  the  public 
voice  called  for  justice  against  Carrier,  who,  after  a trial 
by  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  was  executed  in  1794. 

See  De  Barante,  “Melanges;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ni- 
rale.” 

Carriers.  See  Rosalba. 

Carriere,  ki're-aiR',  (Denis  D£sir£,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1813  ; died  in  1853. 

Carriere,  (Joseph,)  a French  theologian,  bom  in 
1795.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  published  an  esteemed  work 
on  theology,  written  in  Latin,  comprising  the  following 
subjects  : “ On  Matrimony,”  “ On  Justice  and  Law,” 
and  “ On  Contracts.”  He  died  in  1864. 

Carriere,  (Moritz,)  a German  philosophical  writer, 
was  born  at  Griedel,  in  Hesse,  in  1817.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Giessen  in  1849. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  a treatise  “ On  Aristotle 
the  Friend  of  Plato,”  in  Latin,  (1837,)  “ The  Philosophic 
Contemplation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation,” (1847,)  a poem,  “ The  Last  Night  of  the 
Girondists,”  (“  Die  letzte  Nacht  der  Girondxsten,”  1849,) 
and  “ Deutsche  Geisteshelden  im  Elsass.” 

Carrieres,  de,  deh  kt're-aiR',  (Louis,)  a French  bib- 
lical commentator,  born  near  Angers  in  1662.  His  com- 
mentary was  inserted  in  the  French  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Sacy.  Died  in  1717 . 

Carrillo,  kir-rAl'yo,  (Martin,)  a Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Saragossa;  died  about  1630. 

Car'ring-ton,  (Noel  Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  Plymouth  in  1777.  After  serving  a short  time  in  the 
royal  navy,  which  he  left  about  1797,  he  taught  school 
at  Maidstone  and  DevonporL  He  WTote  several  didactic 
poems  of  some  merit,  among  which  are  “ The  Banks  of 
Tamar,”  (1820,)  “Dartmoor,”  (1826,)  and  “My  Native 
Village.”  “Dartmoor,”  which  is  called  his  best  work, 
was  received  with  great  favour.  Died  in  1830. 

See  “Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,”  vob  iv.  chap.  H. 

Carrion,  ki're'AN',  (Louis,)  a Flemish  critic,  bom  at 
Bruges  about  1547.  He  became  professor  of  civil  law 
and  of  canon  law  at-  Louvain,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
Among  his  works  are  an  edition  of  the  “Attic  Nights” 
of  Aulus  Gellius,  and  “ Commentaries  on  Ancient  Read- 
ings,” (“Antiquarum  Lectionum  Commentarii”) 

Carrion,  de,  di  kdr-rc-An',  (Manuel  Ramirez.)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  born  about  1590.  He  attained  great 
success  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who,  in  Spain,  taught  letters  to  that 
class. 

Carrion-Nisas,  kt're-dN'  ne'zi',  (Antoine  Henri 
Francois,)  a French  author,  born  at  Lezignan  in  1794. 
Ile  has  published  a “Roman  History  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine,”  (1S15,) 
“ Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  (1S24,)  and  other 
works. 

Carrion-Nisas,  de,  deh  ktVe-AN'  ne'zi',  (Marie 
Henri  Francois,)  Marquis,  a French  politician  and 
military  officer,  born  at  Montpellier  in  17S7,  was  the 
father  of  the  preceding.  Died  in  1S41. 

Carro,  de,  deh  kS'ro',  (Jean,)  a Swiss  physician,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1 770.  He  practised  many  years  in  Vienna, 
and  was  noted  for  his  zealous  efforts  to  propagate  vac- 
cination, on  which  he  published  a work,  (1801.)  He  lived 
at  Carlsbad  from  1825  until  his  death  in  1857. 

See  Weitenwrber,  “Biographic  des  Dr.  J.  de  Carro,"  1844. 
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C&r'roll,  (Charles,)  of  Carrollton,  an  American  pa- 
triot, born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1737.  He  was 
educated  as  a Roman  Catholic  in  France,  and  studied 
law  in  Paris  and  London.  Having  returned  to  America 
about  1764,  he  inherited  a very  large  estate  in  land  in  his 
native  province,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  Maryland.  Before  the  Revolution  began,  he  defended, 
by  his  writings,  the  rights  of  the  colonies  against  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry.  He  was 
elected  a delegate  to  the  Provincial  Convention  in  1775, 
and  a delegate  to  Congress  in  July,  1776.  He  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify himself  more  fully  with  the  danger  as  well  as  honour 
resulting  from  that  manifesto,  wrote  his  name  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  after  some  one  had  remarked 
that  there  were  several  persons  named  Charles  Carroll. 
He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Mary- 
land in  1788.  In  1810  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Having  attained  the  age  of  ninety-five  years, 
he  died  in  1832. 

See  Goodrich,  “ Lives  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence;” “National  Portrait- Gallery,”  vol.  i.,  1839. 

Carroll,  (John,)  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  born 
in  Maryland  in  1735,  was  a cousin  of  the  preceding. 
He  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits.  In  1776  he  went  to 
Canada,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  in  company  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  two  others,  who  were  sent  on  a 
political  mission.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Baltimore 
in  1789,  and  afterwards  received  the  title  of  Archbishop. 
Died  in  1815. 

See  “ Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Carron,  kf'r6N',  (Gui  Toussaint  Julif.n,)  Abb£,  a 
French  priest  and  moralist,  noted  for  his  works  of  cha- 
rity and  benevolence,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1760.  Re- 
fusing to  take  the  prescribed  oath  in  1791,  he  was  exiled 
to  Jersey,  and  thence  removed  to  London.  In  each  of 
these  places  he  founded  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  In  1814 
..e  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  part  in  various  benevolent 
enterprises.  Fie  published  “Christian  Thoughts,”  “ Lives 
of  the  Just,”  “The  Confessors  of  the  Faith  in  France,” 
and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1821. 

See  “ Notice  sur  Carron,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Carroza,  kfr-rod'zf,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  physician, 
bom  at  Messina  in  1678;  died  after  1730. 

Carrucci.  See  Pontormo. 

Cars,  kiR,  (Laurent,)  a skilful  French  engraver, 
Dorn  at  Lyons  in  1703,  was  a pupil  of  Lemoyne  in  Paris. 
He  was  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1733. 
“ Hercules  and  Omphale”  is  one  of  his  master-pieces. 
Died  in  1771. 

Car'son,  (Christopher,)  commonly  known  as  Kit 
Carson,  a famous  trapper  and  mountain-guide,  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1809,  passed  a large  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  adjacent  territories.  He 
rendered  important  services  as  a guide  to  Fremont  in  his 
explorations.  In  1847  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the 
rifle-corps  of  the  United  States  army.  Died  in  1868. 

Car'stairs  or  Car'Btares,  (William,)  a Scottish 
theologian  and  negotiator,  born  at  Cathcart  in  1649. 
Having  received  a good  education  and  studied  theology 
at  Utrecht,  he  became  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  sent  him  to  England  on 
a secret  mission  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  As  acces- 
sary to  the  conspiracy  of  Monmouth’s  friends,  he  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  for- 
titude, and  confessed  nothing  important.  After  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  King  of  England,  in  1688, 
Carstairs  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  had  great  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  It  is  stated  that  by  strenuous 
efforts  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  severe  and  impolitic 
measures  against  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  In  1704 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  became  minister  of  the  Grey-Friars’  Church  in  that 
city.  Died  in  1715. 

“William  had,”  says  Macaulay,  “one  Scottish  adviser 
who  deserved  and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of 
the  ostensible  ministers.  This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  age.  He  united  great 
scholastic  attainments  with  great  aptitude  for  civil  busi- 
ness, and  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a martyr  with 


the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a consummate  politi- 
cian.” 

...  S“  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix„  andvol. 
ill.  chap.  xiii. ; Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen ; McCormick,  “Life  of  W.  Carstairs,”  1774. 

Carstarea.  See  Carstairs. 


Carstens,  kaR'stens,  (Adolf  Gothard,)  a Danish 
writer  and  critic,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1713;  died  in 
1795- 


See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Carstens,  (Asmus  Jakob,)  an  excellent  Danish  his- 
torical painter,  born  near  Sleswick  in  1754.  After  he 
left  school  he  was  compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years  to  a wine-merchant,  and  on  obtaining  his 
liberty  went  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  Academy  of  which 
he  studied  painting  a few  years.  In  1783  he  performed 
a pedestrian  journey  to  Milan,  intending  to  visit  Rome; 
but  want  of  funds  compelled  him  to  return  before  he 
reached  that  point.  He  worked  in  Lubeek  about  five 
years,  during  which  he  supported  himself  by  painting 
portraits,  and  thence  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  pro- 
duced “The  Fall  of  the  Angels.”  The  merit  of  this 
procured  his  appointment  as  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  that  city.  In  1792  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
with  fond  admiration  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  and  acquired  a wide  reputation  by  his  com- 
positions. Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ The  Visit  of 
the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,”  and  “CEdipus 
Tyrannus.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1798.  His  subjects  were 
mostly  taken  from  the  great  poets,  ancient  and  modern. 

See  Fernow,  “ Leben  des  Kiinstler  Carstens,”  1806;  Nagler, 
“ Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Carsughi,  kaR-soo'gee,  (Raniero,)  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Tuscany  in  1647;  died  at  Rome 
in  1709. 

Cartagena,  de,  di  kaR-tf-ha'na,  (Alonso,)  a Spanish 
poet,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Burgos.  Died  in  1456. 

See  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 


Cartajo,  kaR-tf'yo,  (Antonio  Maria,)  an  Italian 
poet,  lived  about  1530. 

Cartari,  kaR-tf'ree,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian  writer, 
born  at  Reggio,  lived  about  1550.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d’Este.  Fie  wrote  a popular  work,  entitled 
“Images  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,”  etc.,  (“  Le  Im- 
magini  degli  Dei  degli  Antichi,”  1556.) 

See  GiNGUENfi,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie.” 


Cartaud  de  la  Vilate,  kfR'to'  deh  If  e'lft',  (Fran- 
cois,) a French  author  and  priest,  born  at  Aubusson 
about  1700.  He  published  in  1736  a “Historical  and 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Taste,”  an  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent work,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  dis- 
played a fondness  for  paradox  in  his  “Thoughts  on 
Mathematics.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1737. 

Cartaux  or  Carteaux,  kfR'to',  (Jean  Francois,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  F’ranche-Comte  in  1751.  In 
1793  he  defeated  the  royalists  at  Orange,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  made  on  the  same  day  general  of  brigade 
and  of  division.  He  commenced  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
where  Bonaparte  served  under  his  orders,  but  was  de- 
prived of  the  command  before  the  place  was  taken,  in 
1793.  During  the  empire  he  was  not  in  active  service. 
Died  in  1813. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franjaise.” 


Carte,  kart,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary, born  at  Coventry  in  1653,  became  prebendary  of 
Lichfield.  He  published  a “Chronological  Table  of 
Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  Sees  in  England  and 
Wales,”  also  several  sermons.  Died  in  1740. 

Carte,  (Thomas,)  an  English  historian,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Clifton  in  1686.  Having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  became  reader  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
Bath.  From  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
In  1715  orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  as  a party  to 
the  rebellion ; but  he  escaped  to  F'rance,  where  he  re- 
mained about  twelve  years.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  published  a “History  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ormond,”. which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  considered  as  a 
book  of  authority ; but  it  is  ill  written.  There  is  no  ani- 
mation, no  compression,  no  vigour.”  He  also  wrote 
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a “History  of  England,”  (4  vols.,  1747-55,)  which  was 
coldly  received.  Hume  refers  to  Carte  as  an  “author 
of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  prejudices.” 
Died  in  1754. 

Carteaux.  See  Cartaux. 

Cartellier,  kiu't.Vlc-A',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  Frencn 
sculptor,  born  in  1757  in  Paris,  was  a pupil  of  C.  A. 
llridan.  His  reputation  was  established  by  the  figure 
of  War  which  adorns  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
His  statues  of  Aristides  and  Vergniaud  were  greatly 
admired,  but  exist  only  in  plaster  models.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  about 
that  time  produced  statues  of  Napoleon  and  of  Louis 
Bonaparte.  He  executed  many  other  excellent  works. 
Several  distinguished  artists  were  formed  in  his  school. 
Died  in  1831. 

See  QuatremAre  de  Quincy,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vie  de 
Cartellier.” 

Car'ter,  (Elizabeth,)  an  English  lady,  distinguished 
as  a profound  classical  scholar  and  an  authoress,  was 
born  at  Deal,  Kent,  in  1717.  Her  father,  Nicholas  Car- 
ter, D.D.,  curate  of  Deal,  was  a good  classical  scholar, 
and  instructed  her  in  the  learned  languages.  She  also 
made  herself  mistress  of  Italian,  German,  French,  and 
Spanish.  In  1738  she  published  anonymously  a small 
volume  of  poems,  and  the  next  year  acquired  reputation 
by  translating  a work  on  Newton’s  philosophy  from  the 
Italian  of  Algarotti.  Her  “Ode  to  Wisdom”  (1746)  is 
one  of  her  best  poems.  At  an  early  period  of  her  author- 
ship she  became  a friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  she 
wrote  Nos.  44  and  100  of  the  “ Rambler.”  He  once 
remarked  of  some  eminent  scholar,  “ Sir,  he  is  the  best 
Greek  scholar  in  England  except  Elizabeth  Carter.” 
Her  translation  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek  (1758)  ex- 
tended her  celebrity  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  coun- 
try. Warton  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ it  excels  the 
original.”  She  was  never  married.  Her  character  was 
adorned  by  modesty,  piety,  and  other  Christian  graces. 
Several  volumes  of  her  Letters  have  been  published. 
Died  in  London  in  1806. 

See  Pennington,  “Memoirs  of  E.  Carter;”  Mrs.  Elwood, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,”  etc.,  vol.  i.,  1843. 

Carter,  (Erancis,)  an  English  writer,  who  resided 
some  years  in  Spain,  and  published  “A  Journey  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malaga,”  (1777.)  He  left  a work  in  manu- 
script, entitled  “ Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Early- 
Printed  Spanish  Books.”  Died  in  1783. 

Car'ter,  (James  Gordon,)  an  American  educationist, 
born  at  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  in  1795,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1820.  He  furnished  some  valuable  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  of  education  to  the  “ Boston 
Patriot”  in  1823.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  he  did  much  to 
promote  the  interest  of  free  schools.  He  drafted  the  bill 
establishing  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  chairman  by  Governor  Everett. 
Died  in  1849. 

Carter,  (John,)  an  eminent  architect  and  antiquary, 
born  in  London  in  1748.  From  1780  to  1794  he  issued, 
in  numbers,  “ Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  now  re- 
maining in  England,”  which  was  followed  by  “ Views  of 
Ancient  Buildings  in  England.”  He  was  employed 
more  than  twenty  years  on  an  important  national  work, 
entitled  “The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England,”  (1795 
-1816,)  which  is  highly  prized  by  students  of  that  art. 
Died  in  1817  or  1818. 

Carter,  (John,)  a silk-weaver,  born  at  Coggeshall, 
England,  in  1815.  By  injuries  received  in  falling  from 
a tree,  his  body  below  his  neck  became  paralyzed.  He 
lived  for  eighteen  years  in  this  condition,  and  learned 
to  draw  with  wonderful  skill,  holding  the  brush  in  his 
mouth.  His  chief  work  is  a “ Rat-Catcher  and  his  Dogs,” 
the  design  and  execution  of  which  have  been  full  of 
interest  to  the  leading  artists ; and  all  his  productions 
exhibit  great  aesthetic  powers.  Died  in  1850. 

See  VV  ili.iam  James  Dam  pier,  “Memoir  of  John  Carter,”  Lon- 
don, 1850;  Frederick  J.  Mills,  “Life  of  John  Carter,”  New 
York,  1868. 

Carter,  (Nathaniel  H.,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1787  or  1788.  lie  be- 
came, about  1820,  editor  of  the  New  York  “ Statesman,” 
which  supported  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  published,  after 


a visit  to  Europe,  “ I .otters  from  Europe,”  (2  vols.,  1827.) 
Died  at  Marseilles  in  1830. 

Carter,  (Samuel  P.,)  an  American  general,  born  in 
East  Tennessee  in  1819,  served  in  the  navy  in  his  youth. 
He  was  appointed  a brigadier-genera!  about  May,  1862. 
He  commanded  a division  under  Schofield,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  February,  1865. 

Car'ter,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  musician  and  composer 
of  vocal  music,  born  about  1768;  died  about  1802. 

Car'ter-et,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  naval  officer, 
born  about  1600,  was  an  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  in  the  civil  war.  Died  in  1679. 

Carteret,  (John,)  Viscount  Carteret  and  Earl  Gran- 
ville, an  able  English  statesman  and  orator,  born  in  1690, 
was  the  son  of  George,  Lord  Carteret,  of  Bedfordshire. 
He  graduated  with  high  honours  at  Oxford,  and  in  1711 
entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  soon  became 
prominent  as  a speaker  and  a supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministry.  He  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Cambrai  in  1720,  and  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1721.  Between  1724  and  1730  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  after  the  latter  date  he  acted  with  the 
opposition.  “ Of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,”  says 
Macaulay,  “ Carteret  was  the  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished. His  talents  for  debate  were  of  the  fust  order; 
and  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  superior  to  that  of 
any  living  statesman.  But  there  was  not  room  in  the 
government  for  him  and  Walpole,  and  Carteret  retired.” 
After  the  defeat  of  Walpole  (1741)  he  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  for  some  months  was  chief  minister,— or 
sole  minister.  In  1744  he  was  removed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Pelham  party.  About  1750  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  The  historian  above  named 
says,  “ His  knowledge  of  modern  languages  was  prodi- 
gious. No  public  man  had  such  profound  and  extensive 
learning.”  His  temper  was  bold,  open,  and  impetuous. 
Died  in  1763. 

See  Macaulay,  “ Essay  on  Walpole’s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,”  1833;  also  his  article  entitled  “Thackeray’s  History  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,”  1834. 

Carteret,  (Philip,)  Captain,  an  English  navigator, 
who,  in  1766,  commanded  one  of  the  two  vessels  sent 
out  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Wallis.  Having  discovered  numerous 
small  islands,  one  of  which  bears  his  name,  Captain  Car- 
teret returned  home  in  1769,  after  which  Hawkesworth 
published  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Carteromacho.  See  Forteguerri. 

Cartesius,  or  Cartes,  Des.  See  Descartes. 

Carthaeuser.  See  Carthauser. 

Car'tha-lo  or  Car'tha-lon,  a Carthaginian  general 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  He  commanded  a fleet  which 
was  sent  against  the  Romans  in  249  R.C.  Before  any 
general  action  was  fought,  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  a storm,  from  which  the  superior  skill  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians saved  them. 

Carthalon,  a commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Hannibal 
in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  at  Cannae  in  216  R.c,  Soon 
after  that  action  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for 
the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  was  ordered  by  a lictor  to 
quit  the  Roman  territory  before  sunset.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  208  R.c.,  and  killed  by  a Roman  soldier. 

Carthauser,  Carthaeuser.  or  Cartheuser,  pro- 
nounced alike  k&Rt'hoi'zer,  (Friedrich  August,)  a 
German  physician,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich,  noticed  be- 
low, was  born  at  Halle  in  1 734.  He  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  Giessen  in  1766.  He  published 
“Elements  of  Mineralogy,”  “ Rudiments  of  Hydrology,” 
(both  in  Latin,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 796. 

Carthauser,  Carthaeuser,  or  Cartheuser,  (Johann 
Friedrich,)  a learned  German  physician,  born  at  Hayn 
in  1 704.  He  experimented  on  many  plants  and  medica- 
ments, and  made  a reform  in  the  materia  medica.  In 
1 740  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
etc.  in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  lie 
published  (in  Latin)  “ Elements  of  Experimental  Chem- 
istry, etc.,”  (1736,)  “Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  Gene- 
ral and  Special,”  ( 1 749,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 777. 

See  Ploy,  “ Dictionnairc  de  la  Midednc:"  “Biographic  Midi- 
calc." 

Carticeya  or  Cartikeya.  See  Kartikeya. 
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Cartier,  kiR'tc-i',  (Jacques,)  a French  navigator, 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  was 
born  at  Saint-Malo  in  1494.  Being  sent  by  Francis  I.  to 
explore  North  America  in  1534,  he  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  advanced  as  far  as  Gaspe  Bay,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  He  renewed  the  enterprise  in  1535, 
and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal. 
Being  kindly  treated  by  the  natives,  he  passed  the  winter 
in  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Saint-Malo  in  July,  1536.  A 
narrative  of  the  voyage  was  published. 

See  “ Voyage  de  D&ouvertes  au  Canada,  etc.,”  Quebec,  1843. 

Cartier,  (Louis  Vincent,)  a French  physician  and 
writer  on  surgery,  born  in  Dauphine  in  1768;  died  at 
Lyons  in  1839. 

Car-tl-mand'u-a  or  Car-tis-man'du-a,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  lived  about  50  A.D.  She  be- 
trayed Caractacus  to  the  Romans. 

Cartouche,  kSR'toosh', (Louis  Dominique,)  a French 
robber  of  extraordinary  skill  and  audacity,  born  in  Paris 
in  1693,  was  executed  in  1721. 

Cart'wright,  (Christopher,)  a learned  Englishman, 
born  in  1602,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied 
the  more  ancient  uninspired  writings  of  the  Jews  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  published  several  theolo- 
gical works,  including  one  on  the  Targum,  (1648.)  Died 
in  1658. 

Cartwright,  (Edmund,)  the  inventor  of  the  power- 
loom,  was  born  at  Marnham,  England,  in  1743.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Brampton,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Goadby-Marwood.  He  wrote  a num- 
ber of  poems,  among  which  were  “ The  Prince  of  Peace” 
and  “ Annina  and  Elvira.”  The  latter,  a poetical  legend, 
passed  through  nine  editions.  About  1785  he  invented 
the  power-loom,  the  use  of  which  was  opposed  by  the 
weavers,  who  destroyed  five  hundred  of  his  machines. 
He  obtained  patents  for  many  other  inventions.  In  1809 
Parliament  voted  him  ,£10,000  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  the  public  by  the  invention  of  the  power- 
loom.  Died  in  1823. 

See  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inventions 
of  Edmund  Cartwright,”  London,  8vo,  1843;  “Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,”  vol.  ii.,  1839. 

Cartwright,  (George,)  an  English  traveller,  born  at 
Marnham  in  1739.  In  the  Seven  Years’  war  he  served 
in  Germany  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  after- 
wards maae  several  voyages  to  Labrador,  and  in  1792 
published  a “Journal  of  a Residence  of  Sixteen  Years 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador.”  “The  annals  of  his  cam- 
paigns among  the  foxes  and  beavers,”  says  Coleridge, 
“ interested  me  more  than  ever  did  the  exploits  of  Marl- 
borough or  Frederick.”  Died  in  1819. 

Cartwright,  (John,)  Major,  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Marnham  in  1740,  and  passed  some 
years  in  the  royal  navy  previous  to  the  American  war. 
Prompted  by  his  love  of  liberty,  he  refused  to  fight 
against  the  United  States,  and  wrote  “ Letters  on  Ameri- 
can Independence,”  (1774,)  besides  other  political  tracts. 
He  was  a zealous  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
universal  suffrage.  Charles  J.  Fox  thought  him  “one 
whose  enlightened  mind  and  profound  constitutional 
knowledge  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  public 
character,  and  whose  purity  of  principle  and  consistency 
of  conduct  commanded  the  most  respectful  attention  to 
his  opinions.”  He  was  a coadjutor  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
etc.  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Died  in  1824. 

See  F.  D.  Cartwright,  “ Life  of  Major  J.  Cartwright,”  1826. 

Cart' wright,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  Methodist  preacher, 
born  in  Amherst  county,  Virginia,  in  1785.  While  he 
was  still  a child,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Ken- 
tucky. When  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  preach,  and  continued  to  labour 
in  the  cause  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  he  preached  in  all  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  sermons. 

See  “Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  Backwoods 
Preacher,”  edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland,  New  York,  1856. 

Cartwright,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  was  born  in  Hertford- 
shire about  1535.  He  became  a Fellow  of  a college  at 
Cambridge  in  1560,  and  professor  of  divinity  there  in 


1 57°-  A few  years  later  he  was  deprived  of  these  offices, 
and  imprisoned  several  times,  for  his  Puritanism.  He 
published  a “ Body  of  Divinity,”  (1616,)  a “Directory  for 
Church  Government,”  commentaries  on  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1603. 

See  B.  Brook,  “Memoir  of  the  Life  of  T.  Cartwright,”  1845. 

Cartwright,  (Thomas,)  born  in  1634,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  became 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1686,  and  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  seconded  James  II.  in  his  despotic  attempt 
to  impose  a Roman  Catholic  president  on  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalen  College.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Macaulay,  “ History  of  England,”  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 

Cartwright,  (William,)  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Northway  in  161 1.  Pie  graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  1638,  and  became  an  eloquent  preacher.  Wood  calls 
him  “the  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the 
university.”  He  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  Oxford 
University,  and  reader  in  metaphysics  in  1643,  and  died 
the  same  year.  He  left  tragi-comedies  and  other  poems, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
are  now  neglected,  except  some  of  his  dramas,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  “ The  Ordinary.” 

See  Campbell,  “ Specimens  of  the  British  Poets Baker,  “Bio- 
graphia  Dramatical”  “Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  ix.,  1824. 

Cams,  ka'rfis,  (Friedrich  August,)  a Protestant 
German  theologian,  born  at  Bautzen  in  1770.  He  ac- 
quired distinction  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  (1796  to  1807.)  Pie  published, 
besides  other  works,  a “ History  of  Psychology,”  and  a 
“ History  of  the  Psychology  of  the  Hebrews,”  which 
is  said  to  be  a profound  and  well-written  work.  Died 
in  1807. 

See  Schwarze,  “Zum  Andenken  des  Professor  Carus;”  Schott, 
“Recitatio  de  F.  A.  Cari  Virtutibus,”  etc.,  1808. 

Carus,  (Karl  Gustav,)  an  eminent  German  physi- 
ologist and  physician,  born  at  Leipsic  in  1789.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  in  his  native 
city  in  1811,  and  professor  of  obstetrics  at  Dresden  in 
1815.  In  1827  he  became  physician  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor.  He  also 
practised  painting  with  success.  Among  his  principal 
writings  are  an  “Essay  on  the  Nervous  System,”  (1814,) 
a “Manual  of  Zootomy,”  (1818,)  “Principles  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  (3  vols.,  1828,)  and 
a “System  of  Physiology,”  (3  vols.,  1838-40.) 

See  Callisen,  “ Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon;”  “ Nou- 
velle  Biographic  G£n£rale.” 

Ca'rus,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  a Roman  emperor,  born 
at  Narbo,  (now  Narbonne.)  Under  the  emperor  Probus 
he  held  the  high  office  of  prefect  of  the  praetorium.  At 
the  death  of  Probus  ih  282  a.d.,  Carus  was  elected  his 
successor  by  the  army.  In  283  he  marched  against  the 
Persians,  leaving  his  son  Carinus  to  govern  Italy.  Having 
taken  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  he  was  about  to  pursue 
his  conquests,  when  he  died  suddenly,  (283,)  or,  as  some 
report,  was  killed  by  lightning. 

See  Gibbon,  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire Vopiscus, 
“ Carus.” 

Caruso,  ki-roo'so,  or  Carusio,  kS-roo'se-o,  (Giovan- 
ni Battista,)  an  Italian  historian,  born  near  Palermo 
in  1673.  He  published  “Historical  Memoirs  of  Sicily,” 
(3  vols.,  1716-45.)  Died  in  1724. 

Caruso,  (Luigi,)  a popular  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
born  in  Naples  about  1750.  He  was  living  in  1800. 

Carvajal,  kaR-v3.-n31',  or  Carbajal,  kaR-Bi-nSK, 
(Tomas  Jos£  Gonzalez,)  a Spanish  writer  and  states- 
man, born  at  Seville  in  1753.  He  was  chosen  president 
of  the  junta  of  finances  in  1812.  At  the  restoration  in 
1814  he  was  imprisoned  for  political  reasons.  In  1819 
he  produced  a Spanish  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is 
greatly  admired.  He  afterwards  held  several  high  civil 
offices,  among  which  was  that  of  a member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,  and  became  a peer  in  1834.  He  died 
the  same  year. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Carvajal,  de,  d&  kaR-vi-Hll',  or  Carbajal,  kaR-n3- 
H&l',  (Bernardino,)  born  at  Palencia,  in  Spain,  about 
1456,  was  made  a cardinal  in  1493.  I"  * 5 1 1 he  supported 
the  interest  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  against  Pope  Julius 
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II.,  for  which  offence  he  was  excommunicated.  Having 
confessed  his  fault,  he  obtained  pardon  in  1513.  Died 
in  1523. 

See  Fabroni,  "Vita  Leonis  X Paolo  Giovio,  “Elogia." 

Carvajal,  de,  or  Carbajal,  (Francisco,)  a famous 
Spanish  captain,  born  about  1464,  was  conspicuous  for 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  and  at  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527.  He  afterwards  went  to  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  in  1542  became  a major-general.  He  joined 
the  party  of  Gonzales  Pizarro  in  his  revolt  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
royalists  about  1546.  In  1548  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  hung.  He  was  notorious  for  cruelty. 

See  Robertson,  “ History  of  America.” 

Carvajal,  de,  or  Carbajal,  written  also  Caravajal, 
de,  (Juan,)  an  eminent  Spanish  prelate,  born  at  Truxillo, 
was  made  a cardinal  in  1446.  He  gained  a high  reputa- 
tion by  his  missions  as  papal  legate  in  Germany  and 
Hungary.  Died  at  Rome  in  1469. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encykiopaedie.” 

Carvajal  or  Carbajal,  de,  (Lorenzo  Galindez,) 
was  born  at  Placencia  in  1472.  He  was  professor  of 
law  at  Salamanca,  was  a councillor  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  held  high  offices  under  Charles  V.  He 
left  unfinished  a “ History  of  Spain,”  which,  with  other 
works,  remained  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1527. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  iii. 
chap.  xxv. 

Carvalho.  See  Freire  de  Carvalho. 

Carvalho,  kaR-vll'yo,  (Antonio  Nunez,)  a Portu- 
guese bibliographer,  born  about  1790,  was  living  in  1855. 

Carvalho,  (]ozi  da  Silva,)  a Portuguese  minister 
of  state,  bom  in  1782;  died  in  1845. 

Carvalho  d’Acosta,  kaR-vil'yo  dl-kos'tl,  (Anto- 
nio,) a Portuguese  geographer  and  priest,  born  in  Lis- 
bon in  1650.  Pie  published  in  1706  a “Topographical 
Description  of  Portugal,”  which  treats  of  the  natural 
and  civil  history  of  the  principal  places,  and  is  esteemed 
the  best  work  on  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  a “ Com- 
pend  of  Geography,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1715. 

Carvalho-Miolan,  (Marie  Caroline,)  an  eminent 
French  vocalist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1827.  Miolan  is 
her  maiden  name. 

Carvallo,  (Manuel,)  a South  American  jurist  and 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Santiago,  in  Chili,  in  1808,  was 
charge-d’affaires  at  Washington. 

Car'ver,  (John,)  the  first  governor  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony, was  bom  in  England.  He  was  one  of  a company 
of  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
prudent  and  able  governor.  Died  in  1621. 

Carver,  (JTonathan,)  an  American  traveller,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1732,  served  as  captain  in  the  war  against 
the  French  in  Canada.  Pie  passed  about  three  years 
(1766-68)  in  the  exploration  of  North  America,  which 
he  crossed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  published  in  1778 
“ Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America.” 
Died  in  London  in  1780. 

Ca'ry,  (Alice,)  an  American  authoress,  born  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about  1822.  She  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  her  contributions  to  the  “National  Era,”  under 
the  title  of  Patty  Lee ; and  she  afterwards  published 
several  volumes  of  poems  and  other  works,  including 
three  novels, — “Hagar,  a Story  of  To-Day,”  “Married 
not  Mated,”  and  “ Hollywood.”  Her  sketches  of  West- 
ern life,  entitled  “ Clovernook,”  have  obtained  extensive 
popularity  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Died  in  1870. 

Phcebe  Cary,  a sister  of  Alice,  has  also  contributed 
to  periodical  literature,  and  in  1834  published  a volume 
entitled  “ Poems  and  Parodies.”  She  died  in  1871. 

(l  See  Griswold’s  “ Female  _ Poets  of  America;”  Cleveland’s 
' Compendium  of  American  Literature.” 

Cary,  (Colonel  Archibald,)  a Virginian  patriot,  born 
about  1730.  He  favoured  the  cause  of  independence, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Convention  of  1776 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  was 
afterwards  a member  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  Died 
in  1786. 

Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth.  Sec  Carey,  (Henry 
and  Robert.) 


Cary,  kt're',  (FEux,)  a French  antiquary  and  numis- 
matist, born  at  Marseilles  in  1699,  formed  a fine  collec- 
tion of  antique  medals.  His  principal  production  is  a 
“ History  of  the  Kings  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Cimmerian 
Iiosphorus,”  which  is  regarded  as  a classic  work.  In 
1752  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  chose  him  as  a corre- 
spondent. Died  in  1754. 

Ca'rjf,  (Rev.  Henry,)  an  English  scholar  and  writer, 
son  of  Henry  F.  Cary  the  translator  of  Dante.  He  has 
published  “Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,”  (Oxford,  1835,) 
and  “ Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  England 
from  1646  to  1652,”  {1842.)  He  has  also  edited  his 
father’s  version  of  Dante,  “ Early  French  Poets,”  etc 

Cary,  (Rev.  Henry  Francis,)  an  English  poet,  emi- 
nent as  the  translator  of  Dante,  was  born  at  Birmingham 
in  1772.  While  a student  at  Oxford,  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and  before 
he  left  college  he  had  published  a number  of  sonnets  and 
odes.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Bromley  Ab- 
bot’s. He  produced  in  1806  an  excellent  translation,  in 
blank  verse,  of  Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  and  in  1814  completed 
the  other  portions  of  the  “ Divina  Commedia.”  This 
version  is  highly  applauded  by  the  most  eminent  judges, 
including  Southey,  who  said  it  was  “ a translation  of 
magnitude  and  difficulty,  executed  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  admirable  skill.”  He  afterwards  published  “The 
Early  French  Poets,  a Series  of  Notices  and  Transla- 
tions,” and  other  works.  Died  in  1844. 

See  “ Memoir  of  H.  F.  Cary,"  by  his  son,  Henky  Cary,  2 vols., 
1847;  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1847. 

Cary,  (John,)  of  Bristol,  an  Englishman,  published, 
between  1695  and  1745,  “Treatises  on  Political  Econo- 
my, etc.”  His  “Discourse  on  Trade,”  a work  of  little 
merit,  was  made  the  basis  of  a better  work,  published  in 
French,  at  Paris,  1755. 

Cary,  (Lott,)  an  African  preacher,  was  bom  a slave 
in  Virginia,  and  accompanied  the  first  emigrants  sent 
to  Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in 
1821.  He  officiated  as  pastor,  physician,  and  soldier  to 
the  colony,  was  elected  vice-agent  in  1826,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  whose  entire  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  discharged  for  about  six  months  the  duties  of 
governor.  He  was  killed  in  November,  1S2S,  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a magazine. 

Cary,  (Lucius.)  See  Falkland,  Lord. 

Cary,  (Robert.)  See  Carf.y,  (Robert. 

Cary,  (Robert,)  a learned  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Devonshire  about  1615.  He  became  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter  in  1662,  and  wrote  an  esteemed  work  entitled 
“ Palaeologia  Chronica.”  Died  in  168S. 

Car'yl,  (John,)  of  Sussex,  an  English  dramatic  wri- 
ter, was  intimate  with  Pope  the  poet  He  wrote  “ The 
English  Princess,”  a tragedy,  and  a few  other  works. 
He  was  secretary  to  Mary,  queen  of  James  II.,  whom 
he  followed  into  exile  in  16S8,  and  who  gave  him  the 
empty  title  of  Earl  Caryl. 

Caryl,  (Joseph,)  an  English  divine  of  the  sect  of 
Independents,  born  in  London  in  1602,  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity  in  1662.  His  principal  work  is  an  “ Ex- 
position of  Job,”  (in  12  vols.,)  which  is  much  praised. 
Died  in  1673. 

See  Nral’s  “ History  of  the  Puritans.” 

Caryopliilus.  See  Garofalo,  (Blaise.) 

Casa,  della,  del'll  kl'si,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian 
poet  and  priest,  born  near  Florence  in  1503,  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  his  time.  He  became  a re- 
sident of  Rome,  and  in  1544  Archbishop  of  Benevcnto. 
Paul  IV.  on  his  election  to  the  papal  see  made  Casa  his 
secretary  of  state.  He  wrote  lyric  poems  in  Italian, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  were  compared  to  those 
of  Benibo  for  purity  of  style.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1558.  His  most  popular  prose  work  is  “Galateo, 
ovvero  de’  Costumi,”  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness. He  translated  Plato  into  Katin,  and  wrote  Latin 
“Carmina,”  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rome  about  1556. 

See  “ Life  of  Della  Casa,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  G.  B.  Casotti, 
(edition  of  1707;)  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe:”  Ft- 
Ltrro  Gerardi,”  Biografia  di  Giovanni  della  Casa,”  1836 : GiNGUKNit, 
“Histoire  Li  tt  era  ire  d’ltalic;”  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine 
Encykiopaedie;”  N lot  RON,  “M<*moircs.” 

Casabianca,  kl'SA-be-an'kl,  (Louis,)  a naval  officer, 
born  at  Bastia  about  1755.  He  was  sent  as  a deputy  to 
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the  French  National  Convention  in  1792,  and  voted  for 
the  detention  of  the  king.  In  1798  he  was  captain  of 
L’Orient,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Bona- 
parte and  his  army  to  Egypt.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
August  i,  1798,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  made 
a heroic  defence  of  the  burning  ship,  which  finally  was 
destroyed  by  a terrific  explosion. 

Casabianca,  (Raphael,)  a French  general,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Corsica  in  1738,  and  be- 
came general  of  division  in  1794.  In  1806  he  was  made 
a count.  Died  in  1825. 

See  De  Courcblles,  “ Histoire  des  Gdn^raux  Fran 9a is.” 

Casa-Irujo,  de,  di  ka'sa  e-roo'Ho,  (Carlos  Maria 
Martinez,)  Marquis,  a Spanish  statesman,  born  at 
Cartagena  in  1765.  From  1795  to  1808  he  was  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  McKean.  He  was  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and  ambassador 
to  Paris  in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  president  of  the  council.  Died 
in  1824. 

Casal,  M-sal',  (Gaspar,)  Bishop  of  Leiria,  in  Portugal, 
born  at  Santarem  in  1510.  He  became  counsellor  and 
confessor  of  John  III.,  whose  preceptor  he  had  once 
been.  He  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the  Justification  of  Man,” 
(in  Latin,)  and  other  works.  Died  about  1580. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Casal,  de,  di  ki-sdl',  or  Cazal,  ki-zill',  (Manuel 
Ayres,)  a Portuguese  geographer,  who  emigrated  to 
Brazil  in  his  youth,  explored  parts  of  that  region,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1817  he  published 
a valuable  “ Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 
Brazil.”  He  died  in  Lisbon  many  years  after  1817. 

Casali,  ka-si'lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a Roman 
antiquary,  who  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Sacred  and 
Profane  Rites  of  the  Ancients,”  “The  Splendour  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  Ancient  Times,”  (1650,) 
and  other  esteemed  works. 

Casali,  (Giuseppe,)  an  antiquary  and  priest,  born  in 
Rome  in  1744.  He  formed  a rich  collection  of  medals  and 
antique  remains,  was  a liberal  patron  of  artists,  and  wrote 
a few  treatises  on  numismatics.  Died  in  1797. 

Casanova,  kl-sl-no'vd,  (Francesco,)  a painter,  born 
of  Italian  parents,  in  London,  about  1728.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  a high 
reputation  for  his  battle-pieces  and  landscapes,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy.  He  afterwards 
worked  in  Vienna,  where  the  Empress  of  Russia  em- 
ployed him  to  illustrate  her  victories  over  the  Turks. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  Charles  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Casanova,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Venice  about 
1725.  He  was  a pupil  of  R.  Mengs,  and  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Dresden.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  his  “Dissertations  on  Ancient  Monuments  of 
Art.”  Died  in  1798. 

Casanova,  (Giovanni  Giacomo  de  Seingalt — deh 
sln'gjlt  or  deh  s&N'gtlt',)  a celebrated  Italian  adven- 
turer, remarkable  for  his  wit,  accomplishments,  learning, 
and  intrigues,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1725,  and  was  a 
brother  of  the  preceding.  His  parents  were  play-actors. 
For  many  years  he  led  a wandering  and  dissipated  life 
in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  most 
aristocratic  society,  and  having  no  regular  business.  He 
was  confined  about  two  years  in  the  dungeon  of  Venice, 
( 1 755—57,)  and  escaped  by  stratagem.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  fought  several  duels.  He  became  librarian  to 
Count  Waldstein,  a Bohemian  grandee,  with  whom  he 
passed  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
1803,  leaving  “ Memoirs  of  his  Life,”  which  are  sprightly 
and  entertaining.  He  translated  the  “ Iliad”  into  ottava 
rima,  and  wrote  a few  other  works. 

See  Casanova,  "Memoirs,”  in  German  and  French,  8 vols.,  1830; 
Barthold,  “Die  geschichtlichen  Personlichkeiten  in  J.  Casanova’s 
Memoiren,”  Berlin,  2 vols.,  1846;  see,  also,  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gfi  ner  ale.  ” 

Casanova,  (Marcantonio,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Rome  in  1476.  He  wrote  epigrams  against  Clement  VII. 
Died  about  1527. 

Cffsar.  See  Czesar. 


Casaregi,  kd-sd-ra'jee,  [Lat.  Casare'gis,]  (Giovanni 
Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Genoa  in  1676, 
was  a brother  of  the  jurist  noticed  below.  He  lived  at 
Rome  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Academy  della  Crusca.  He  wrote  elegant  lyric  poems, 
“ Sonnetti  e Canzoni,”  and  translated  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  into  verse.  Died  in  1755. 

See  Longfellow’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Casaregi,  [Lat,  Casare'gis,]  (Giuseppe  Lorenzo 
Maria,)  a distinguished  Italian  jurist,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1670.  He  was  reputed  a high  authority  in  questions  of 
commercial  law,  on  which  he  wrote  several  treatises, — 
“Discursus  legales  de  Commercio.”  Died  in  1737. 

Casaregis.  See  Casaregi. 

Casas,  de  las,  d&  Ids  kd'sds,  (Bartolomi!,)  a be- 
nevolent Spanish  missionary,  noted  for  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  Indians,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474. 
In  1493  he  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage 
to  America.  Some  years  later,  having  become  a Domin- 
ican friar,  he  went  to  Hispaniola  as  a missionary,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  natives,  and  humanity  to  the  Spanish 
conquerors  who  had  enslaved  them.  PIis  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  this  class  having  been  opposed 
and  frustrated,  he  visited  the  court  of  Spain  in  1516, 
and  afterwards  repeatedly  crossed  the  ocean  to  plead 
their  cause.  He  also  addressed  to  Charles  V.  several 
letters  or  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico,  some  years  before  1550. 
In  1551  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1566, 
leaving  a “History  of  the  Indies,”  still  in  manuscript. 
The  charge  that  he  advised  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  as  a substitute  for  Indians  appears  to  be  without 
foundation:  “it  has,”  says  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generate, ” “been  completely  refuted  by  M.  Gregoire.” 

See  Arthur  Helps,  “Life  of  Las  Casas,”  1868;  Ravnal,  “His- 
toire philosophique  des  Deux  I tides;”  GriSgoire,  “Apologie  de  Las 
Casas,”  (published  in  the  “ Mdmoires”  of  the  Institute;)  Mor^ri, 
“ Dictionnaire  Historique ;”  Michael  Pto,  “ Vie  de  Las  Casas,”  1618. 

Casati,  kj-s&'tee,  (Paolo,)  a learned  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  at  Piacenza  in  1617.  He  taught  mathematics  and 
theology  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  Mechanics,  on  Optics,  and  on  Fire.  The  last 
is  commended.  Died  at  Parma  in  1 707. 

See  Niceron,  “ Memoires.  ” 

Ca-sau'bon,  [Fr.  pron.  kt'zo'biN';  Lat.  Casaubo'- 
nus,]  (Isaac,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  and  scholars 
of  his  time,  was  born  of  French  Protestant  parents,  at 
Geneva,  on  the  8th  of  Febuary,  1559.  In  1582  he  became 
a professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  Geneva,  and  soon 
after  began  to  publish  the  editions  of  Greek  authors 
which  caused  his  celebrity  as  a critic.  His  “Athenaeus” 
(1600)  “has  always  been  deemed, ”says  Hallam,  “a  noble 
monument  of  critical  sagacity  and  extensive  erudition. 
In  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  no  one  hitherto 
had  been  equal  to  Casaubon.”  He  married  Florence,  a 
daughter  of  the  eminent  scholar  Henry  fitienne,  about 
1585.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Montpellier  from 
1596  to  1599.  In  1600  Henry  IV.  invited  him  to  Paris 
to  give  lessons  in  Greek,  and  appointed  him  royal  libra- 
rian. He  published  an  excellent  edition  of  Polybius  in 
1609.  In  1610  he  removed  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  favour  by  James  I.,  who  made  him  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury.  Joseph  Scaliger  once  said  of 
Casaubon,  “ He  is  the  most  learned  man  now  living,” 
although  he  himself  was  equal  to  Casaubon  in  general 
learning,  but  not  in  a critical  knowledge  of  Greek.  Ca- 
saubon died  in  London  in  1614.  He  was  a moderate 
Protestant,  and  wrote  a treatise  “De  Libertate  eccle- 
siastica,”  (“On  Ecclesiastical  Liberty.”)  Among  his 
productions  were  editions  of  Aristotle’s  Works,  (1590,) 
and  of  the  “Characters”  of  Theophrastus,  (1592.) 

See  Almeloveen,  “Vie  de  Casaubon;”  C.  Nisard,  “LeTriunr 
virat  littdraire,  Juste-Lipse,  Scaliger  et  Casaubon,”  1851 ; Wolf, 
“ Casauboniana,”  Hamburg,  1710;  NtcdRON,  “ Memoires “Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gdndrale “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  October, 
i853- 

Casaubon,  (M£ric,)  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1599.  Pie  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Ickham,  and  in  1628 
a prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  deprived  of  these  places,  and,  it  is  said, 
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declined  the  proffered  gifts  and  patronage  of  Cromwell, 
who  desired  him  to  write  a history  of  the  war.  At  the 
restoration  of  1660  he  recovered  his  benefices.  He  was 
a writer  of  moderate  ability,  and  published  a variety  of 
works,  among  which  are  a “Treatise  on  Enthusiasm,” 
and  one  “On  Credulity  and  Incredulity.”  Died  in  1671. 

See  Wood,  “Athena:  Oxonienses;”  Nic^ron,  "MiSmoires.” 

Casaubonus.  See  Casaubon. 

Cas'ca,  (P.  Servilius,)  a Roman  conspirator,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  people  when  he  assisted  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar  in  44  n.c.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  (42  B.c.,)  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Cas-gel'li-us,  (Aums,)  an  eminent  and  eloquent 
Roman  jurist,  was  a contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Tre- 
batius.  Pie  was  a firm  and  consistent  republican,  and 
showed  his  independent  spirit  by  refusing,  in  41  B.C.,  to 
sanction  by  legal  forms  the  spoliations  of  the  triumvirs. 
Horace  (in  “De  Arte  Poetica,”  1.  371)  speaks  of  Cascel- 
lius  as  a jurisconsult  of  rare  learning. 

See  Grotius,  “ Vitas  Jurisconsultorum Lagemans,  “Disser- 
tatio  de  A.  Cascellio,”  1823. 

Case,  (John,)  M.D.,  born  at  Woodstock,  England, 
was  noted  as  a disputant  and  philosopher.  He  taught 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  published  the  “ Mirror  of 
Moral  Questions  according  to  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,” 
(“  Speculum  Moralium  Questionum  in  Ethicam  Aristo- 
telis,”)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1600. 

Case,  (John,)  a famous  English  astrologer  and  quack, 
born  at  Lyme-Regis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  (1701-14,)  and  was  the  successor  of  Lilly  in  astro- 
logy. He  inscribed  on  his  sign, 

“ Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case,” 

and  is  said  to  have  made  more  money  by  that  distich 
than  Dryden  received  for  all  his  works.  He  published 
“ Compendium  Anatomicum,”  and  a few  other  works. 

Case,  (Thomas,)  an  English  nonconformist  minister, 
born  in  Kent  about  1598,  was  ejected  from  Erpingham, 
Norfolk.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Saint  Giles-in- 
the-Fields.  Died  in  1682. 

Casearius,  ki-se-i're-us,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  botanist,  who 
lived  in  India  about  1670,  and  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  “ Hortus  Malabaricus.” 

Casel.  See  Caselius. 

Caselius,  ka-za'le-us,  [Ger.  Casel,  ka'zel ; Fr.  Ches- 
sel,  sh&'sSF,]  (Johannes,)  an  eminent  German  philolo- 
gist and  writer,  born  at  Gottingen  in  1533.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Helmstedt 
from  159°  to  1613.  He  wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  and 
was  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy  and  other 
subjects.  The  most  generally  known  of  his  productions 
were  Letters,  (in  Latin,)  which  were  addressed  to  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  and  which  are  admired  for 
ingenious  thoughts  and  graces  of  style.  Died  in  1613. 

See  M.  Adam,  “Vitae  Eruditorum;”  J.  Sigfried,  “De  Vita  et 
Obitu  J.  Caselii,”  1613. 

Caseneuve,  de,  deh  kiz'nuv',  [Lat.  Caseno'va,] 
(Pierre,)  a French  priest  and  philologist,  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1591.  Fie  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Freehold,”  and 
a dictionary,  entitled  “ Origin  of  the  French  Language,” 
(“Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise.”)  Died  in  1652. 

See  Medon,  “Vita  Viri  illustris  Casenova:,”  1656. 

Cases,  kfz,  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a skilful  French  painter 
of  history,  born  in  Paris  in  1676.  Among  his  master- 
pieces is  a “ Holy  Family.”  Died  in  Paris  in  1754 

Cases,  Las.  See  Las  Cases. 

Ca'sey,  (Silas,)  an  American  general,  born  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1807,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826.  He 
served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  (1846-47,)  and 
became  a lieutenant-colonel  in  1855.  He  was  appointed 
a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1861,  and  a 
colonel  of  the  regular  army  in  October,  and  commanded 
a division  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862. 

CasT-mir  [Polish,  Kazimierz,  ka'ze-mc-&Rzh'|  I.  of 
Poland,  surnamed  the  Pacific,  was  still  an  infant  when 
his  father,  Micislaus  (Mieczislaw)  II.,  died  in  1034  His 
mother  carried  him  to  France,  where  he  took  the  mo- 
nastic vows  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny.  Having  been  invited 
by  the  Poles  to  reign  over  them,  lie  was  crowned  in  1041. 
and  married  the  sister  of  Yaroslaf,  Duke  of  Russia.  His 


reign  promoted  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  Poland. 
Died  in  1058,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Boleslaus  II. 

Casimir  II.,  King  of  Poland,  born  about  1137,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Boleslaus  III.  In  1177  his  brother  Micis- 
laus was  deposed,  and  Casimir  was  chosen  king.  He  is 
said  to  have  ruled  with  wisdom,  and  to  have  gained  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  waged  a successful  war  against 
the  Prussians,  who  procured  peace  by  paying  tribute.  He 
died  in  1194,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lesko  V. 

Casimir  III,  surnamed  the  Great,  became  King 
of  Poland  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Vladislaus,  (or  Ladis- 
laus,)  in  1333.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lithuania.  About  1345  he  defeated  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  1366  subdued  Red  Russia.  He  founded 
hospitals,  colleges,  etc.  He  died  in  1370,  and  was  the 
last  of  the  royal  line  of  Piast-  His  nephew,  Louis  of 
Hungary,  was  his  successor. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Ginirzle.” 

Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  born  about  1425,  was  the 
second  son  of  Vladislaus  IV.  or  V.,  (who  before  his  ac- 
cession was  Yagello,  Duke  of  Lithuania.)  He  succeeded 
his  elder  brother,  Vladislaus,  in  1445,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert  II.  He  waged  a long 
war  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were  finally  de- 
feated in  1466,  when  Casimir  became  master  of  a great 
part  of  Prussia.  In  this  reign  the  constitution  of  the 
Diet  was  changed  by  the  admission  of  deputies  who  were 
not  nobles.  He  died  in  1492,  leaving  five  or  six  sons, 
three  of  whom  became  successively  kings  of  Poland, 
— John  Albert,  Alexander,  and  Sigismund. 

Casimir  V.  of  Poland,  second  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
and  Constance  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1609.  About  1645 
he  was  made  a cardinal.  In  1648  he  was  elected  king  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislaus.  He  was  involved 
in  a war  with  the  allied  Cossacks  and  Russians,  whom 
he  defeated.  Poland  was  afterwards  invaded  by  Charles 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  took  Warsaw  after  a victory 
over  the  Poles ; but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  a coali- 
tion of  several  powers,  and  peace  was  concluded  in  1660. 
Weary  of  contending  against  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  he  abdicated  in  1668,  and  died  in  France  in  1672. 

See  “ Lebensbeschreibung  Casimiri  V.,  weyland  Konigs  in  Polen,’’ 
Nuremberg,  1680;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale “Histoire 
generate  de  Pologne,  d’apres  ]es  Historiens  Polonais.” 

Cas'I-mir  Sar-bl-e'vl-us,  a Latin  lyric  poet  and 
Jesuit,  born  in  Poland  in  1595,  lived  some  years  at  Rome. 
His  verses  were  praised  by  Rapin  the  poet.  According 
to  Hallam,  he  obtained  a much  higher  reputation  than 
Sidonius  Hoschius.  Died  about  1640. 

Casiri,  ki-see'ree,  (Michael,)  a learned  Orientalist 
and  Maronite,  born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  in  171a  He 
removed  to  Spain  in  1748,  and  became  chief  librarian 
of  the  Escurial  in  1763.  His  principal  work  is  “Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis,”  (“Arabic-Spanish 
Library  of  the  Escurial,”)  which  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable treasure  to  students  of  Oriental  literature. 
Died  in  1791. 

See  Zenker,  “ Bibliotheca  Orientalis.” 

Cas'ley,  (David,)  an  English  bibliographer,  published 
a “Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  King’s  Library,”  1734 

Caslon,  (William,)  an  English  letter-founder  and 
engraver,  born  at  Hales-Owen  in  1692;  died  in  1766. 

Casmann,  kis'min,  (Otho,)  a German  theologian, 
who  was  rector  at  Stade,  in  Hanover.  Died  in  1607. 

Casolani,  kS-so-H'nec,  (Alessandro,)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Sienna  in  1552.  He  excelled  in 
design  and  composition.  Died  in  1606. 

Casotti,  kil-sot'tee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  in  1669.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  history  in  Florence,  and  author 
of  several  learned  works,  among  which  was  “ Historical 
Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Giovanni  della  Casa.” 
Died  in  1737. 

See  Tipai.do,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Caspari,  kSs'pi-ree,  (Karl  Paul,)  a learned  German 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Dessau  in  1814  He  became  lector 
and  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania. He  has  published,  besides  other  works,  “Studies 
of  Biblical  Theology  and  Apologetic  Criticism,”  (1842,) 
and  an  “ Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  the 
History  of  his  Time,”  (1S48.) 
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Casper,  kis'per,  (Johann  Ludwig,)  a distinguished 
German  physician,  born  in  1796.  He  became  assistant 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825,  and  ge- 
heim-medicinalrath  in  1834.  In  1833  he  began  to  edit 
the  “ Weekly  Journal  of  Medicine.”  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1839. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  renowned  practitioners 
of  Germany.  Among  his  works  is  “ Essays  on  Medical 
Statistics  and  Officinal  Medicine,”  (1825-37.) 

Cass,  (Jonathan,)  an  American  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1753.  He  entered  the  army  in  1775,  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Died 
in  1830. 

Cass,  (Lewis,)  an  American  patriot  and  statesman,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
kliire,  in  October,  1782.  He  studied  law  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  began  to  practise  at  Zanesville  about  1802.  In 
1812  he  became  colonel  of  a regiment  which,  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  invaded  Canada.  The  cam- 
paign was  ended  by  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull  at 
Detroit  in  August,  1812.  Colonel  Cass  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  about  March,  1813,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1814.  While 
he  governed  that  unsettled  territory,  he  was  also  for 
many  years  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  nego- 
tiated many  treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  Governor  in  1831,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  secretary  of  war  the  same  year.  In  1836 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  and  published  in 
1840  a work  entitled  “ France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Gov- 
ernment.” He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1842, 
and  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
legislature  of  Michigan  in  the  winter  of  1844-45.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  dated  December,  1847,  he 
opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  questioned  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories. 
“This  letter,”  says  Mr.  Greeley,  “ is  notable  as  the  first 
clear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  termed  “ Popular  (other- 
wise Squatter)  Sovereignty.”  (“American  Conflict.”) 
Cass  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  1848,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  ensuing  election  by  General  Taylor, 
the  Whig  candidate,  who  received  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  electoral  votes,  General  Cass  receiving  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven.  About  1851  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  six  years.  He 
voted  for  Douglas’s  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Buchanan, 
March,  1857.  He  resigned  this  office  in  December,  i860, 
on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  Buchanan,  who,  even  after  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  declined  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Sumter.  Died  in  June,  1866. 

See  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  “Life  of  General  Cass,"  1848;  W.  L. 
G.  Smith,  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Lewis  Cass,”  1856. 

Cassagnes,  ki'sin',or  Cassaigne,  ki's&fi',  (Jacques,) 
a French  writer  and  priest,  born  at  Nimes  in  1636.  His 
early  poems  opened  for  him  the  F rench  Academy  in  1 662. 
He  was  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  one 
of  the  four  first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  published  a translation  of  Sallust,  and  a few  other 
works.  Died  in  1679. 

Cassaigne.  See  Cassagnes. 

Cassana,  kas-s&'nil,  (Giovanni  Agostino,)  called 
Abb£  Cassana,  a successful  Italian  painter  of  portraits 
and  animals,  born  about  1658 ; died  at  Genoa  in  1720. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cassana,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  a historical  painter 
of  the  Genoese  school,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Cassana  in  1611.  He  worked  in  Venice  and  Miran- 
dola,  and  gained  a high  reputation.  Died  in  1691. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy." 

Cassana,  (Niccol6,)  a portrait-painter,  born  at  Venice 
about  1656,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding. 
Having  acquired  a high  reputation,  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  Queen  Anne,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and 
who  appointed  him  her  first  painter.  Died  iri  1713. 

Cas-san'der,  [Gr.  KuaoavApor ; Fr.  Cassandre, 
ki's&NdR',]  a Macedonian  prince,  was  the  son  of  An- 
tipater, who,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ob- 


tained the  regency  or  government  of  Macedonia.  In  318 
b.c.  Antipater  died,  having  appointed  Polysperchon  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  A war  ensued 
between  these  two  parties,  and  Cassander,  aided  by  An- 
tigonus,  soon  became  master  of  Athens,  where  he  re- 
stored the  aristocracy  under  Demetrius  Phalereus  about 
316.  Cassander  then  invaded  Macedonia  with  success, 
obtained  possession  of  the  infant  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Thessalonice,  the  sister  of  the  latter 
prince.  In  31 1,  Antigonus  and  other  generals  signed  a 
treaty  stipulating  that  Cassander  should  be  regent  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  until  the  young  prince  should 
attain  his  majority.  In  309  he  put  to  death  that  prince 
and  his  mother  Roxana,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
died  in  297  b.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip. 

See  Arrian,  “Anabasis;”  Thirljyall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Cassander,  kis-sin'der,  [Fr.  Cassandre, kt'sfiNdR',] 
(George,)  a learned  theologian,  bom  in  the  isle  of  Cad- 
sand,  Flanders,  about  1515.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
referred  to  him  as  a mediator  the  chief  points  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Catholics  ; 
and,  with  a view  to  reconcile  them,  Cassander  wrote  his 
famous  “Consultation  on  the  Articles  of  Faith  contro- 
verted between  Papists  and  Protestants,”  (“  Consultatio 
de  Articulis  Fidei  inter  Papistas  et  Protestantes  con- 
troversis.”)  Lie  was  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the 
Catholic  writers  of  that  time.  Died  in  1566. 

See  Arnold,  “Kirchen-  und  Ketzer- Historic Nic£ron,  “M<5- 
moires;”  Mor^ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Cas-san'dra,  [Gr.  Kaooav6pa ; Fr.  Cassandre,  ki'- 
sfiNdR',]  a daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  celebrated 
for  her  prophetic  powers ; but,  according  to  tradition, 
Apollo  had  ordained  that  her  prophecies,  though  true, 
should  be  disbelieved.  During  the  siege  of  Troy  she 
predicted  the  impending  calamities,  but  was  treated  as 
a lunatic  by  Priam  and  others.  Agamemnon  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  took  her  to  Mycenae,  where  she 
was  killed  by  Clytemnestra. 

Cassandre.  See  Cassander  and  Cassandra. 

Cassandre,  ki'sdNdR',  (Franqois,)  a French  writer, 
principally  known  by  his  excellent  translation  of  Aris- 
totle’s “ Rhetoric,”  which  was  highly  prized  by  Boileau. 
He  wrote  several  other  works,  in  prose  and  verse.  Died 
in  1695.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in  poverty, — which 
Voltaire  ascribes  to  his  morose  temper  and  unsocial 
habits. 

Cassard,  kf'sf  r', ( J acqu es,)  a brave  and  skilful  French 
naval  officer,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1672.  As  captain  of  a 
privateer,  he  took  many  prizes  from  the  English.  Having 
obtained  command  of  a small  squadron,  he  reduced  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  and  captured  Surinam  in  1712.  After 
the  peace  of  1713  he  presented  claims  for  money  which 
he  had  advanced ; but  they  were  disregarded,  and  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham  for  offensive  language  to 
the  minister.  Died  at  Ham  in  1740. 

See  Graincourt,  “Homines  illustres  de  la  Marine  Franjaise;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gcr.eraie.” 

Cassas,  ki'sds',  (Louis  Franqois,)  an  eminent  French 
landscape-painter  and  architect,  born  in  the  department 
of  Indre  in  1756.  He  accompanied  to  Constantinople 
the  ambassador  Choiseul-Gouffier,  who  employed  him 
to  illustrate  his  “Travels  in  Greece.”  He  afterwards 
visited  and  sketched  the  monuments  of  Baalbec,  Palmyra, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  In  1799  he  began  to  publish  these 
sketches,  in  his  “Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Syrie,  de  la 
Palestine  et  de  la  Basse-Egypte.”  He  also  published 
“ Picturesque  Views  of  the  Principal  Sites  and  Monu- 
ments of  Greece,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Seven  Hills  of 
Rome,”  (1813.)  Died  in  1827. 

See  Naglbr,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Cassel,  k^s'sel,  (Johann  Philipp,)  a German  philolo- 
gist, born  in  1707  at  Bremen,  where  he  became  professor 
of  eloquence.  He  published  “Historical  Notices  and 
Documents  of  Bremen,”  (1766,)  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1783. 

See  Charles,  “Vie  de  Cassel;”  Meusel,  “Gelehrtes  Deutsch- 
land.” 

Cassentino.  See  Casf.ntino. 

Casserio,  kls-sa're-o,  (Giulio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1556.  He  became  a resi- 
dent of  Padua,  where  he  acquired  a high  reputation,  and 
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in  1609  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  left,  besides  other  works,  a treatise  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  senses,  and  “ Anatomical 
Plates.”  Died  in  1616. 

See  Thomasini,  "Elogia." 

Cassian,  kash'e-an,  [Fr.  Cassien,  ki'se'iN';  Lat.  Cas- 
SIa'nus,]  (John,)  a monk,  born  probably  in  Provence 
about  350  a.d.  In  415  a.d.  he  went  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Saint- Victor.  lie  wrote  an 
esteemed  work  on  “ Monastic  Institutions,”  and  a “ Treat- 
ise on  the  Incarnation.”  His  doctrines  on  grace  were 
opposed  by  Saint  Augustine,  as  a modified  Pelagianism. 
Died  about  433. 

See  Vossius,  “ D e Historicis  Latinis  ;”  Photius,  “ Bibliotheca;” 
Louis  F.  Meyer,  “ J.  Cassien  ; sa  Vie  et  ses  Ecrits,”  1840. 

Cassiani,  kas-se-Vnee,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Modena  in  1712,  became  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  He  wrote 
sonnets  and  other  verses,  which  were  much  admired, 
especially  “ The  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  (“  II  Ratto  di 
Proserpina.”)  Died  in  1778. 

Cas-si-a'nus  Bas'sus,  a Greek  writer  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  was  a native  of  Bithynia.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  agriculture 
and  rural  economy,  entitled  “ Gtoponica,”  (printed  in 
Greek  in  1539.) 

Cassibelan.  See  Cassivelaunus. 

Cassibelaunus.  See  Cassivelaunus. 

Cassien.  See  Cassian. 

Cas'sin,  (John,)  an  American  ornithologist,  born  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  He  resided 
many  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Pie  published  “ Illus- 
trations of  the  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  Oregon,  British 
and  Russian  America,”  (1855,)  “ Mammalogy  and  Orni- 
thology of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,”  and  “American  Ornithology:  A 
General  Synopsis  of  North  American  Ornithology;  con- 
taining Descriptions  and  Figures  of  all  North  American 
Birds  not  given  by  former  American  Authors,  etc.,” 
(1856.)  Died  in  January,  1869. 

Cassini,  kis-see'nee,  [Fr.  pron.  kf'se'ne',]  (C£sar 
Franqois,)  usually  called  Cassini  de  Thury,  (deh 
tii're',)  born  in  Paris  in  1714,  was  the  son  of  Jacques, 
noticed  below.  As  an  astronomer,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
in  1756  he  became  director  of  the  Observatory.  His 
most  important  contribution  to  science  was  the  trian- 
gulation or  geometrical  description  of  France,  accom- 
panied with  an  excellent  map  of  France.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  piece  of  topography  ever  executed. 
He  published  “The  Meridian  of  Paris  verified,  etc.,”  in 
1744;  and  the  records  of  the  Academy  contain  many 
of  his  writings.  Died  in  1784. 

See  Condorcet,  “filoge  de  C.  F.  Cassini Montucla,  “His- 
toire  des  Mathdmatiques ;”  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Cassini,  kis-see'nee,  (Giovanni  Domenico,  or  Jean 
Dominique,)  a celebrated  astronomer,  born  near  Nice 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1625.  After  leaving  college  in  Genoa, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  astronomy  with  success,  and  in 
1650  became  professor  of  that  science  in  Bologna.  In 
1665  he  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  rotation 
of  Jupiter  is  performed  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  min- 
utes, and  soon  after  ascertained  the  diurnal  periods  of 
Mars,  Venus,  and  the  Sun.  He  published  in  1668  his 
Ephemerides  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  Biot 
calls  “ an  immense  and  admirable  work.”  Colbert 
wished  to  enlist  the  talents  of  Cassini  in  the  service 
of  the  new  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  whither  the 
latter  removed  in  1669.  For  more  than  one  century 
subsequent  to  that  date,  Cassini  and  his  descendants  of 
three  generations  presided  over  the  Observatory  of  Paris. 
His  celebrity  was  extended  in  1684  by  the  discovery  of 
four  satellites  of  Saturn,  of  which  Huyghcns  had  before 
discovered  one.  A royal  medal  was  struck  to  comme- 
morate this  event.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
activity  and  success  as  an  observer  than  for  his  power 
as  a philosopher,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  astronomer  of  his  time,  because  his  discoveries 
were  level  to  the  most  common  capacity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the 


measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  He  is  reputed 
the  discoverer  or  first  observer  of  the  zodiacal  light 
His  writings  on  astronomy  are  numerous.  Died  in  1712. 

See  “ Vie  de  J.  D.  Cassini,  icriu:  par  lui-mfeme Foktenelle, 
“ J?loge  de  J.  D.  Cassini;”  Nic£koh,  “ Memoires  ;"  and  Dr.  Hok- 
fer's  article  in  the  “ Nouvelle  Biographic  Gin^rale.” 

Cassini,  (Jacques,)  an  astronomer,  and  a son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1694, 
and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1696. 
In  1712  he  succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory in  Paris,  where  he  made  some  discoveries  re- 
specting the  orbits  of  the  moons  of  Saturn,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  etc.  He  is  principally  known  by  his 
efforts  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  About  1700 
he  co-operated  with  his  father  in  measuring  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  southward  to  Canigou,  and  in  1718  he  alone 
continued  the  work  northward  to  Dunkirk.  He  pub- 
lished in  1 720  a treatise  “On  the  Magnitude  and  Figure 
of  the  Earth,”  containing  results  which  have  since  been 
corrected  by  La  Caille  and  Delambre.  He  died  in  1756, 
leaving  a few  other  works,  among  which  is  “ Elements 
of  Astronomy.”  His  son  Cesar  Francois,  noticed  above, 
was  his  successor  in  the  Observatory. 

See  Delambre,  “ Histoire  de  l’Astronomie  modeme  Foccky, 
“ filoge  de  J.  Cassini,”  in  “ Histoire  de  l’Acad^mie  des  Sciences.” 

Cassini,  de,  deh  kl'se'ne',  (Alexandre  Henrj  Ga- 
briel,) Count,  a French  botanist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1784, 
was  the  son  of  Count  J.  D.  Cassini,  astronomer  royal. 
Having  studied  law,  he  was  made  in  1810  a judge  of  one 
of  the  Parisian  tribunals.  In  1816  he  became  a judge 
of  the  royal  court  In  1827  he  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  a botanist  He  wrote 
several  botanical  treatises.  Died  in  1832. 

See  Gossin,  “ Notice  sur  A.  H.  G.  de  Cassini,”  1832. 

Cassini,  de,  (Jacques  Dominique,)  Count,  a French 
astronomer,  son  of  Cassini  of  Thury,  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1 748.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  in  1 770, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  Observatory 
in  1784.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  that  fully  adopted 
the  physical  principles  of  Newton.  In  1793  the  Conven- 
tion decreed  that  the  direction  of  the  Observatory  should 
be  committed  to  four  persons,  who  should  officiate  in  ro- 
tation. Cassini  was  one  of  the  newly-chosen  directors ; 
but,  being  displeased  with  this  innovation,  he  resigned 
in  September,  1793.  He  was  imprisoned  for  several 
months  by  the  terrorists  in  the  next  year,  and  thenceforth 
renounced  the  pursuit  of  astronomy.  Died  about  1S45. 

See  Devic,  “ Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Travaux  de  J.  D.  Cassini,” 
1851 ; Querard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Cas-si-o-do'rus,  [Fr.  Cassiodore,  ki'se'o'doR',] 
(Magnus  Aurelius,)  a Latin  historian  and  minister  of 
state,  born  at  Scylacium,  (Squillace,)  in  Italy,  about  470 
A.D.  He  held  a high  office  under  Odoacer,  who  was 
deposed  and  killed  by  Theodoric  the  Goth  in  493,  and 
he  afterwards  became  secretary  or  chief  minister  of  Theo- 
doric. He  resigned  his  office  in  524,  but  was  again  in 
the  public  service  under  the  successor  of  Theodoric,  and 
left  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  scholar  and  wise  min- 
ister. He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Goths,”  of  which 
only  an  abridgment  is  now  extant,  treatises  on  grammar, 
logic,  arithmetic,  music,  and  other  works.  He  died  about 
the  age  of  one  hundred,  at  the  monastery  of  Viviers, 
which  he  had  founded. 

See  Sainte-Marthe,  “Vie  de  Cassiodore,”  1694:  A.  Olleris, 
“ Cassiodore,  Conservateur  des  Livres  de  l’Antiqnitd  Latine,”  1841. 

Cas-sI-o-pe'I-a,  Cas-sI-e-peT-a,  or  Cas-si'o-pe, 
[Gr.  Kanoiorrcia,  Kaoaie-eia,  or  Katrcr/ony ; Fr.  C.ASSlOPk 
or  Cassioi>£e,  ki'se'o'pi',]  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  and 
mother  of  Andromeda.  According  to  classic  mythology, 
she  was  placed  among  the  stars,  forming  the  constellation 
which  bears  her  name. 

Cassito,  kis-see'to,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
jurist  and  litterateur , born  at  Bonito  in  1 763  ; died  in  1 822. 

Cassius.  See  Cassius  Longinus. 

Cassius,  kash'e-us,  an  ancient  Roman  physician,  who 
practised  in  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  was 
employed  professionally  by  that  emperor.  Celsus  calls 
him  “ the  most  ingenious  physician  ofhis  age and  Galen 
also  highly  praises  him.  Some  scholars  have  ascribed 
to  him  the  authorship  of  a medical  work  called  “Mcdi- 
cinales  Qiuestiones,”  etc. 
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Cassius,  kash'e-us,  [Ger.  pron.  kas'se-fis,]  (Andreas,) 
a German  chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Sleswick.  lie 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  166S,  and  practised 
at  Hamburg  with  much  success.  He  invented  the  mode 
of  producing  the  oxide  of  gold,  which  bears  his  name 
(purple  of  Cassius)  and  affords  a fine  purple  colour  to 
painters  on  porcelain. 

See  Hoefer,  “Histoire  de  la  Chimie.” 

Cassius,  (Avidius,)  a Roman  general,  noted  for  au- 
dacity and  severity  of  discipline.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  against  whom  he  rebelled  in  175  a.D.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army,  but  a few  months  later 
he  was  killed  by  some  soldiers  who  conspired  against  him. 

Cassius,  (Christian,)  brother  of  Andreas,  noticed 
above,  was  chancellor  of  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  a 
friend  of  Grotius.  He  performed  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions with  honour.  Died  in  1676. 

Cassius  Chaerea.  See  C ha;  re  a. 

Cassius  Dion.  See  Dion  Cassius. 

Cas'sius  Fe'lix,  surnamed  Iatrosophis'ta,  a Greek 
medical  writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century. 

Cassius  Hemina.  See  Hemina. 

Cas'sius  Lon-gi'nus,  (Caius,)  a Roman,  elected  con- 
sul in  171  B.C.,  and  censor  in  154.  He  erected  a theatre 
which  was  demolished  by  the  senate. 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Caius,)  a Roman  jurist  of  high 
reputation,  flourished  about  50  A.D.,  and  wrote  “ De  Jure 
Civili.”  He  was  banished  by  Nero  in  66  a.d. 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Caius,)  a famous  Roman  patriot 
and  general,  who  conspired  with  Brutus  against  Caesar. 
His  early  zeal  for  liberty  was  manifested  at  school,  where 
he  struck  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  for  boasting  of  his 
father’s  absolute  power.  He  married  a sister  of  his 
friend  M.  Brutus.  He  acted  as  quaestor  of  Crassus  in 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  53  B.C., 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  saved  the  remains 
of  the  army  by  a skilful  retreat.  Having  resumed  the 
offensive,  he  signally  defeated  the  Parthians  in  Syria. 
In  the  civil  war  he  commanded  a fleet  for  Pompey,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (48  b.c.,)  surrendered  to 
Caesar.  After  the  fatal  event  of  the  Ides  of  March,  44 
b.c.,  (see  C/ESAR  and  Brutus,)  he  commanded  in  Syria 
with  success  against  Dolabella,  captured  Rhodes,  then, 
effecting  a junction  with  the  army  of  Brutus,  was  finally 
defeated  at  Philippi  by  Antony,  and  killed  himself  in  42 
b.c.  Brutus  is  said  to  have  called  him  “ the  last  of  the 
Romans.”  Cassius  forms  a conspicuous  character  in 
Shakspeare’s  “Julius  Caesar.” 

See  Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Brutus;”  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of 
Rome;”  Drumann,  “Geschichte  Roms.” 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  judge,  noted 
for  his  strictness  or  severity.  He  became  consul  in  625 
A.U.C.,  or  127  B.c.,  and  censor  two  years  later.  Having 
been  chosen  praetor,  he  was  sent  in  641  to  Numidia,  to 
bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
Rigid  judges  were  called,  after  him,  Cassiani  judices. 

Cassius  Longinus,  (Quintus,)  a rapacious  Roman 
officer,  was  quaestor  in  Spain  in  54  b.c.,  and  tribune  of 
the  people  in  49  b.c.  He  was  a partisan  of  Caesar  in 
the  civil  war.  Died  about  46  b.c. 

Cas'sius  Par-men'sis,  a Latin  poet,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Ca'ius  Cas'sius  Seve'rus,  was  pro- 
bably born  at  Parma.  By  some  critics  he  has  been 
confounded  with  Cassius  Etruscus,  who  was  ridiculed  by 
Horace,  (Serm.  i.  10,  61.)  He  was  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  killed  Caesar  the  Dictator,  and  in  the  war  that 
ensued  fought  under  Brutus.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Brutus  he  entered  the  service  of  Antony,  and  fought 
against  Octavius,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to  death 
about  30  b.c.  He  wrote  epigrams  and  elegies  of  some 
merit,  of  which  only  small  fragments  are  extant. 

See  A.  Nicolas,  “De  Cassio  Parmensi  Poeta,”  1852;  A.  Wei- 
chert,  “ Commentationes  II.  de  Cassio  Parmensi  Poeta,”  1834. 

Caa'sius  Se-ve'rua  Lon-gu-la'nus,  a Roman  orator, 
born  at  Longula  about  50  B.C.,  was  noted  for  his  libels 
against  patricians.  He  introduced  a new  style  of  oratory. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  sixth  epode  of  Horace  is  directed 
against  him. 

Cas'sius  Vis-cel-li'nus,(SPURius,)  a Roman  general, 
who  was  thrice  chosen  consul,  and  proposed  an  agrarian 


law.  On  a charge  of  aspiring  to  supreme  power,  he  was 
put  to  death  in  485  B.c. 

Cas-si-ve-lau'nus  or  Cas-sl-be-lau'nus, sometimes 
Anglicized  as  Cas-sib'e-lau,  a British  chief,  who  ruled 
the  country  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britons  when  Ctesar 
invaded  their  island  in  54  B.c.;  and  he  made  a brave  re- 
sistance. Having  obtained  information  from  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Caesar  made  a successful  attack  on  the  capital 
of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  surrounded  with  forests, 
and  compelled  him  to  submit  and  pay  tribute. 

See  CiCSAR,  “De  Bello  Gallico.” 

Castaglione,  kis-tJl-yo'ni,  or  Castiglione,  k5s-t^l- 
yo'ni,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Ancona; 
died  in  1616. 

Castagniza,  de,  di  kfis-tdg-nee'tha,  or  Castaniza, 
kas-ta-nee'tM,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  monk,  who  became 
almoner  of  Philip  II.,  censor  of  theology,  etc.,  and  wrote 
“The  Perfection  of  the  Christian  Life,”  which  is  said 
to  be  the  original  of  a famous  work  called  “ Spiritual 
Conflict.”  Died  in  1598. 

Castagno,  del.dSl  kas-tan'yo,  (Andrea,)  a celebrated 
Florentine  painter,  born  at  Castagno  about  1408.  He 
adorned  several  churches  of  Florence  with  his  works,  the 
best  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  He  learned  from 
Domenico  of  Venice  the  process  of  oil-painting,  which 
had  recently  been  invented,  and  then  murdered  that  artist 
in  the  dark.  This  crime  was  confessed  by  him  on  his 
death-bed.  He  excelled  most  of  his  predecessors  in  per- 
spective and  foreshortening.  Died  about  1480. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Me- 
moirs of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Castaldi,  kas-tal'dee,  (Cornelio,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Feltre  in  1480 ; died  in  1536. 

Cas-ta'11-o  or  Castalion,  kfs'tt'le'&N',  sometimes 
written  Castellio,  (S^bastien,)  a liberal  Protestant 
divine,  whose  family  name  was  Chateillon,  (shi't.V- 
y6N',)  born  in  Dauphine  about  1515.  He  became  inti- 
mate with  Calvin,  who  procured  for  him  a chair  in  the 
College  of  Geneva  about  1542.  Dissenting  from  Calvin 
in  relation  to  reprobation,  etc.,  he  resigned  or  was  de- 
prived of  this  place,  and  went  to  Bale,  where  he  taught 
Greek.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a tract  against  the 
persecution  of  heretics.  He  published  a new  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  (1551,)  which  is  censured  for  its  devia- 
tion from  the  simplicity  of  the  original.  He  also  wrote 
“Sacred  Dialogues  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,”  and 
other  esteemed  works.  Died  at  B&le  in  1563. 

See  Sainte-Marthe,  “ Elogia  Gallorum ;”  Bayle,  “ Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  Arnold,  “ Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Historie  ;” 
J.  C.  Fuessli,  “ Lebensgeschichte  S.  Castellio’s,”  1775. 

Castalion.  See  Castalio. 

Castanlieda,  kis-tJn-ya'dS,  (Fernando  Lopez,)  a 
Portuguese  historian,  born  about  1500.  He  went  to 
India  while  young,  and  spent  many  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a history  which  he  published  in  1551,  viz., 
“ A History  of  the  Conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese.” 
It  is  esteemed  for  fidelity. 

Castaniza.  See  Castagniza. 

Castanos,  de,  di  k3s-tSn'y6s,  (Francisco  Xavier,) 
Duke  of  Baylen,  (bT-l£n',)  an  able  Spanish  general,  born 
at  Madrid  or  in  Biscay  about  1755.  He  became  a lieu- 
tenant-general in  1798,  soon  after  which  he  was  exiled 
from  Madrid  by  Godoy,  whom  he  had  opposed.  In 
1808  he  obtained  command  of  a corps,  and  defeated  the 
French  under  Dupont  at  Baylen,  where  he  took  about 
18,000  prisoners.  He  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
the  fourth  corps  of  the  army  in  181 1,  and  displayed  great 
skill  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  June,  1813.  He  became 
captain-general  in  1823,  and  councillor  of  state  in  1S25, 
and  favoured  a policy  of  moderation.  After  the  fall  of 
Espartero,  in  1843,  he  was  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella. 
Died  in  1852. 

Casteels,  kJs'tals,  (Pieter,)  a Flemish  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684,  went  to  England  in 
1708.  He  painted  birds,  flowers,  etc.  Died  in  1749. 

Castel,  kSs'tSl',  (Louis  Bertrand,)  a French  mathe- 
matician and  Jesuit,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1688.  He 
became  a resident  of  Paris  in  1720,  and  acquired  repu- 
tation by  his  writings,  among  which  are  a “Treatise 
on  Universal  Gravity,”  (1724,)  and  “Universal  Mathe- 
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matics,”  (1728.)  The  latter  gained  for  him  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and  invented  a 
machine  named  “ocular  harpsichord.”  Died  in  1757- 

See  AbbiS  db  la  Port,  “ Esprit  et  Singularities  de  L.  B.  Castel," 

1763- 

Castel,  (Ren £ Richard  Louis,)  a French  poet  and 
botanist,  born  at  Vire  in  1 758,  was  educated  in  a Parisian 
college.  He  was  a moderate  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  (1791.)  About  1797  he  published  a descrip- 
tive poem  on  plants,  (“Des  Plantes,)  which  was  much 
admired  and  gained  the  decennial  prize.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  the  Imperial  Lyceum  of  Paris  about 
ten  years,  and  inspector-general  of  the  university  from 
1808  to  1814.  He  wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Castelar  y Rissoll,  (Emilio,)  a Spanish  orator 
and  statesman,  bom  in  1832.  He  was  professor  of 
history  and  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Madrid.  For 
participating  in  the  revolts  of  1866  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1868,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Cortes  in  1869,  and  became  president  in 
1873.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  political 
and  historical  subjects. 

Castel-Melhor,  de,  (Joao  Rodrigo  de  Vascon- 
cellos,)  Count,  a Portuguese  general,  who  repulsed 
the  Spanish  army  in  1643,  and  was  commander-in-chief 
in  1645.  Died  in  1658. 

Casteleyn,  de,  (Mathieu,)  a Flemish  poet,  bom 
at  Oudenarde,  lived  about  1550.  He  wrote  an  “ Art  of 
Poetry,”  (1555.) 

Cas'tell,  (Edmund,)  and  English  Orientalist,  bom 
in  1606.  He  compiled  at  Cambridge  his  great  work,  a 
“Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Samaritan,  Persian,  and  Ethiopian  Languages,”  (1669,) 
on  which  he  spent  ^12,000,  to  the  ruin  of  his  fortune. 
In  1666  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  Died  in  1683. 

See  Wood,  “Athenae  Oxonienses.” 

Castellan,  kis'tl'lSN',  (Antoine  Louis,)  a French 
landscape-painter  and  architect,  born  at  Montpellier  in 
1772.  Having  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  he  published 
several  interesting  works,  illustrated  by  himself,  among 
which  are  “Letters  on  the  Morea,”  (1808,)  “ Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ottomans,”  (1812,)  and  “Letters 
on  Italy,”  (1819.)  He  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the 
“Biographie  Universelle,”  and  “Studies  on  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  considered  as  one  of  the  Types  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Arts  in  France,”  (1840,)  which  is 
called  an  excellent  work.  Died  in  1838. 

See  Heinecjcen,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Castellane,  de,  deh  kis'tl'lin',  (Esprit  Victor 
Elisabeth  Boniface,)  Count,  a French  marshal,  born 
in  Paris  in  1788.  He  entered  the  army  as  a private  in 
1S04,  fought  at  Eckmiihl,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  (1809,) 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
(1812.)  After  the  restoration  he  served  in  Spain,  became 
marechal-de-campin  1824,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1833. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1837.  Amidst  the  agi- 
tation which  followed  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  main- 
tained order  in  Rouen  by  his  firmness.  He  was  created 
a marshal  of  France  in  1832.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  Austria  in  Italy,  April,  1859,  Castellane  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  of  Lyons.  Died  in 
September,  1862. 

See  Charras,  “ Les  trois  Mardchaux,  Saint-Amaud,  Magnan  et 
Castellane,”  1853. 

Castellani,  kls-tSl-ll'nee,  (Luigi  Francesco,)  an  Ital- 
ian medical  writer,  born  near  Mantua,  lived  about  1770. 

Castellanus.  See  Duchatei.,  (Pierre.) 

Castellesi,  kis-tSl-la'See,  (Adrian  or  Adriano,)  an 
Italian  prelate  and  accomplished  Latin  writer,  born  in 
Tuscany.  He  published  treatises,  in  Latin,  “On  True 
Philosophy,”  (1507,)  and  “On  the  Latin  Language,” 
( 1 5 x3-)  lie  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Leo  X., 
and  was  detected  and  fined. 

Castelli,  the  Italian  of  CtlASTEAU,  which  see. 

Castelli,  kls-tel'lee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Messina,  published  a “ Lexicon  Medicum 
Graeco- Latinum,”  (1607,)  often  reprinted. 


Castelli  or  Castellio,  kis-tel'Ie-o,  (Benedetio,)  an 
Italian  monk,  and  an  eminent  disciple  of  Galileo  in 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1577.  He  taught 
mathematics  with  honour  at  Pisa,  and  at  the  college  di 
Sapicnza,  in  Rome.  He  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  a 
new  branch  of  hydraulics,  the  theory  of  running  waters. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  applied  to  him  for  an  improved  plan 
of  confining  the  rivers  which  damaged  his  territories, 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a valuable  treatise  “On 
the  Mensuration  of  Running  Waters,”  (“Della  Misura 
dell’  Acque  correnti.”)  He  left  other  scientific  works. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1644. 

See  “Vita  Benedict!  Castelli,"  Dresden,  174O;  Tanfoclio, 
“Elogio  di  B.  Castelli,”  1819. 

Castelli  or  Castello,  kls-tel'lo,  (Bernardo.)  an 
eminent  painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1557.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Rome,  where  the  pope  employed  him  to  paint 
a picture  for  Saint  Peter’s.  He  was  a friend  of  Tasso, 
for  whose  great  poem  he  made  some  designs,  which  were 
engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Moschini,  “ Memoria  sulla  Vita  del  PittoreB.  Castelli,”  1810. 

Castelli  or  Castello,  (Gabriello  Lancelottg,)  an 
Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Palermo  in  1727;  died  about 
1792. 

Castelli,  (Giovanni  Battista.)  See  Castello. 

Castelli,  kls-tel'lee,  (Ignaz  Friedrich,)  a popular 
German  dramatic  author,  born  in  Vienna  in  1781.  He 
produced  a great  number  of  comedies,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  imitations  of  Eugene  Scribe.  In  1809  he 
composed  war-songs  for  the  Austrian  army,  which  were 
distributed  by  the  government  and  were  very  popular. 
Died  in  1862. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.  ” 

Castelli,  (Pietro,)  a learned  physician  and  botanist, 
born  at  Messina.  He  became  a professor  of  medicine  in 
a college  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  professor  of  botanv  in 
Messina.  He  wrote  several  popular  works  on  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  botany.  Died  about  1656. 

Castelli,  (Valerio,)  born  in  1625,  was  a son  of  Ber- 
nardo, noticed  above,  and  was  a successful  painter,  espe- 
cially of  battle-pieces.  He  worked  in  Genoa,  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  which  he  adorned.  His  works  were  in 
request  among  the  French  and  English.  His  design  and 
colour  are  praised.  Died  in  1659. 

See  Ratti,  “ Vite  de’  Pittori  Genovesi.” 

Castellio,  (Benedetto.)  See  Castelli. 

Castellio,  (S£bastien.)  See  Castalio. 

Castello.  See  Castelli. 

Castello,  kls-tel'lo,  or  Castelli,  kls-tei'lee,  (Gio- 
vanni Battista,)  a skilful  Italian  painter  and  architect, 
born  at  or  near  Bergamo  about  1506.  was  sumamed  IL 
Bergamasco,  (41  b4R-gl-mls'ko.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
where  he  formed  a friendship  with  Luca  Cambiaso,  and 
he  worked  with  that  artist  in  Genoa.  After  he  had 
painted  some  admirable  frescos  in  Genoa,  he  went  to 
Madrid,  and  became  painter  to  the  king.  He  died  at 
Madrid  about  1575.  His  design -was  correct,  and  his 
colouring  excellent. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy  :”Ttcozzt,  “ Dirionario.” 

Castelnau,  de,  deh  kis'tSl'no',  (Jacques.)  Marquis, 
a French  general,  born  in  1620,  served  with  distinction  in 
many  campaigns  against  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialists. 
At  Friburg  he  received  six  wounds  without  leaving  his 
post.  In  1655  he  commanded  with  success  in  Hainault, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Turenne,  in  1656,  commanded  the 
army  of  Flanders.  He  obtained  a marshal’s  baton  in 
1658,  and  was  killed  at  Dunkirk  the  same  year. 

Castelnau,  de,  (Michei,)  an  able  French  diplomatist 
and  general,  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Tonrainc  about  1520.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  per- 
formed missions  to  several  foreign  courts.  In  the  civil 
wars  that  began  about  1560  he  fought  against  the  Prot- 
estants at  Rouen,  Drcux,  etc.  He  was  minister  to  Eng- 
land from  1574  to  15S4.  After  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  he  obtained  a high  command  in  the  army.  He  died 
in  1592,  leaving  “Memoirs”  of  the  events  from  1559  to 
1570,  (3  vols.,  1731,)  which  arc  said  to  be  impartial  and 
trustworthy. 

See  Lk  Labourrur.  “ Vie  de  Michel  de  Castelnau,”  1659 ; “ Nou- 
velle Biographie  Gdncralc.” 
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Castelvetro,  k.ls-tel-va'tRO,  (Ludovico,)  a celebrated 
Italian  critic,  born  at  Modena  in  1505.  His  severe  criti- 
cism on  a canzone  of  Caro  about  1555  occasioned  a noto- 
rious and  acrimonious  controversy  between  the  poet  and 
the  critic.  About  1558  he  was  imprisoned  in  Rome  on 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
Having  escaped  by  night,  he  was  condemned  as  a contu- 
macious heretic  in  1561,  and  took  refuge  in  Lyons  and 
Geneva.  His  greatest  work  is  a commentary  on  the 
“Poetics”  of  Aristotle,  (1570,)  which,  though  marred  by 
sophisms  and  minute  subtleties,  “may  justly  claim  re- 
spect,” says  Hallam,  “not  only  as  the  earliest  exposition 
of  the  theory  of  criticism,  but  for  its  acuteness,  erudition, 
and  independence.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”)  Died  in  1571. 

See  Muratori,  “Vie  de  Castelvetro, “ prefixed  to  his  “Opera 
varie  critiche,”  1727;  J.  B.  Venturi,  “Elogio  di  L.  Castelvetro,” 
1778;  GlNGUENd,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie Lebret,  “Anec- 
dota  de  L.  Castelvetro  ejusque  Scriptis,”  1763;  N ic4ron,  ‘ ‘ M 6- 
moires.” 

Castex,  kSs'teks',  (Bertrand  Pierre,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Languedoc  in  1771 ; died  in 
1843. 

Casti,  kSs'tee,  (Giovanni  Battista,  or  Giambat- 
tista,) a popular  Italian  poet  and  priest,  born  in  the 
Roman  States  in  1721.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a pro- 
fessor in  an  academy  at  Montefiascone.  About  1769  he 
was  presented  to  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  was  pleased 
with  his  witty  conversation.  Casti  accompanied  embas- 
sies from  Vienna  to  several  courts  of  Europe,  and,  having 
returned  to  Austria,  was  appointed  court  poet  in  1782. 
In  1793  he  published  “Novelle  galanti,”  poetical  tales, 
which  are  admired  for  vivacity,  originality,  and  elegance. 
Between  1790  and  1796  he  left  Vienna,  and  became  a 
resident  of  Florence  and  Paris.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  a poem  called  “ Speaking  Animals,”  (“Animali 
parlanti,”  1802,)  a political  satire,  which  Mr.  Rose  trans- 
lated or  imitated  in  his  “ Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts.” 
He  also  wrote  burlesque  dramas,  and  an  amusing  poem 
entitled  “ The  Three  Groats,”  (“  I tie  Giulj,”)  which  was 
translated  into  English,  (London,  1826.)  Died  in  Paris 
in  1803. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri “ Narrative  and 
Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians,”  in  the  “ London  Quarterly  Review” 
for  April,  1819. 

Castiglione,  kSs-til-yo'ni,  (Baldassare,)  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Italian  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Casatico,  near  Mantua,  in  1478.  In  early  life  he  became 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  polished  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  by  whom  in  1505  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  England.  He  was  several  times  employed  on  mis- 
sions to  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  In  1525  the 
latter  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Madrid. 
He  died  at  Toledo  in  1529.  His  principal  work  is  “ The 
Courtier,”  (“II  Cortegiano,”  1528,)  which  is  regarded  as 
excellent  in  thought  and  style.  He  wrote  several  small 
poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  are  esteemed  models 
of  elegance. 

See  Serassi,  “Vita  del  Castiglione,”  in  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
Rome,  1760:  Ginguen£,  “ Histoire  Litteraire  d’ltalie  P.  Giovio, 
“Elogia;”  Nic4ron,  “ Mdmoires Girolamo  Ferri,  “DeVita  et 
Scriptis  B.  Castiglionis,”  1780. 

Castiglione  or  Castiglioni,  kils-t£l-yo'nee,  (Carlo 
Ottavio,)  Count,  an  eminent  Italian  linguist  and  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Milan  about  1790.  He  directed  his 
attention  to  languages  and  numismatics,  and  published 
in  1819  a “Description  of  the  Cufic  Coins  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Milan.”  In  the  same  year  Angelo  Mai  and 
Castiglione  published  fragments  of  a Gothic  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  Bishop  Ulphilas,  which  Mai  had 
recently  found  in  palimpsests.  Castiglione  produced  in 
1826  a valuable  work  entitled  “Geographical  and  Numis- 
matical  Memoir  on  the  Part  of  Barbary  called  by  the 
Arabs  Afrikiah.”  He  died  in  1849. 

See  Tipaldo,  “Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Castiglione,  (Giovanni  Benedetto,)  an  excellent 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  surnamed  II.  Grechetto, 
(il  gRi-ket'to,)  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1616.  He  was 
a pupil  of  G.  B.  Paggi  and  of  G.  Andrea  de’  Ferrari.  He 
worked  at  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Mantua, 
and  excelled  in  history,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  ani- 
mals. As  a painter  of  animals  he  was  not  surpassed  by 


any  artist  of  Italy.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  a “ Na- 
tivity,” in  a church  of  Genoa.  He  produced  numerous 
admirable  etchings,  among  which  are  “ Diogenes  with 
his  Lantern,”  and  “ The  Entrance  of  the  Animals  into 
the  Ark.”  He  died  at  Mantua  in  1670. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy Soprani,  “ Vito 
de’  Pittori  Genovesi Bryan,  “ Dictionary  of  Painters.” 

Castiglione,  (Valerio,)  an  Italian  scholar  and  wri- 
ter, born  at  Milan  in  1593.  He  wrote  “ Clio,”  a poem, 
(1616,)  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  of  Piedmont,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1668. 

Castiglione,  de,  Due.  See  Augereau. 

Castiglioni.  See  Castiglione. 

Castil-Blaze.  See  Blaze. 

Castilho,  de,  di  kis-til'yo,  (Antonio  Feliciano,)  a 
popular  Portuguese  poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1800,  is  some- 
times called  “the  Blind  Poet  of  Portugal.”  About  1820 
he  published  “ Letters  from  Echoto  Narcissus,”  a poem, 
which  had  great  success.  Among  his  other  works  are 
“Day  in  the  Spring,”  (1822,)  “Night  at  the  Castle,” 
(“Noite  do  Castello,”  1830,)  and  “Poetical  Medita- 
tions.” He  is  considered  the  most  pure  and  harmonious 
of  modern  Portuguese  poets.  He  has  written  several 
prose  works,  one  of  which  is  “ Historical  Portraits  of 
Portugal,”  (“  Quadros  historicos  de  Portugal.”) 

Castilhon  or  Castillon,  kts'te'yiN',  (Jean  Louis,) 
a French  litterateur,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1720.  He 
wrote  for  many  periodicals,  and  published  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  a “ History  of  Philosophic 
Dogmas  and  Opinions  from  Ancient  Times  to  the  Pres- 
ent,” (3  vols.,  1769,)  and  “The  Last  Revolutions  of  the 
Globe.”  Died  about  1793. 

Castilla,  kils-t&l'yii,  (Don  Ramon,)  a Peruvian  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  born  at  Tarapaca  about  1795.  He 
fought  against  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence which  began  in  1821.  Fie  was  made  a gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  1834,  and  served  in  the  civil  war  that 
ensued.  In  1845  be  was  elected  President  of  Peru.  He 
has  the  credit  of  restoring  order  and  peace  to  that  coun- 
try. In  1 8^1  he  transmitted  the  government  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Jose  Rufino  Echenique.  In  1855  he  usurped  or 
obtained  the  chief  power.  He  was  re-elected  President 
in  1858.  Died  in  1867. 

Castille,  kts'tfeF  or  kis'te'ye,  (Charles  Hippolyte,) 
a French  political  writer  anciTiovelist,  bom  at  Montreuil- 
sur-Mer  in  1820.  He  published  “The  Chase  after  Chime- 
ras,” (1854,)  and  other  novels,  and  wrote  political  articles 
for  several  journals.  His  most  considerable  work  is  a 
“History  of  the  Second  French  Republic,”  (1855,)  in 
which  absolutism  and  the  Revolution  are  represented 
as  natural  allies. 

Castillejo,  de,  di  kfts-ttl-ya'no,  (Cristoval,)  a 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1494.  He 
passed  much  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Don  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  Charles  V.  He  wrote  canzones  of  a playful 
and  witty  character,  and  satires.  Died  in  1 55^- 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  Longfellow, 
“ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Castillo,  de,  di  kis-til'yo,  (Augustin,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Seville  in  1565  ; died  in  1626. 

Castillo,  de,  (Enriquez,)  a Spanish  historian,  bom 
at  Segovia,  was  chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Henry 
IV.,  and  a member  of  his  privy  council.  He  wrote  a 
“Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,”  which  was  re- 
cently published  by  Don  J.  M.  de  Flores,  secretary  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  of  History. 

See  Prescott,  “ History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  vol.  i. 
part  i. 

Castillo,  de,  (Fernando,)  a Spanish  Dominican, born 
at  Granada  about  1529,  wrote  a “History  of  San  Do- 
mingo and  his  Order,”  (1584.)  Died  in  1 593- 

Castillo,  del,  dSl  lds-tel'yo,  (Bernal  Diaz,)  a Span- 
ish officer,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo.  He  assisted 
Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, whither  he  went  about 
1520,  and  afterwards  settled  in  that  country.  He  wrote 
a “History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain,”  which  is 
said  to  have  some  merit,  though  the  style  is  far  from 
elegant. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,”  bv  himself,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Ingraham  Lockhart,  1844;  Prescott,  “History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico.”  vol.  ii.  book  v. 
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Castillo,  del,  (Jos£  Maria,)  a South  American  jurist, 
was  appointed  by  bolivar  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  (1828.) 

Castillo,  del,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  historical  painter, 
brother  of  Augustin,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Seville 
in  1584,  and  was  the  master  of  Murillo  and  Alonzo  Cano. 
Died  in  1640. 

Castillo  Solorzano,  del.dSl  kfts-tftl'yo  so-JoR-tha'no, 
(Alonzo,)  a famous  Spanish  romance-writer  and  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  highly  praised  by 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  produced  numerous  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  among  which  are  “ La  Garduiia  de  Sevilla,” 
and  the  “ Hall  of  Recreation,”  (“  Sala  de  Recreacion,” 
1629,)  a novel. 

See  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Castillo  y Saavedra,  del,  dftl  kfts-tftl'yo  e s3-va'- 
drA,  (Antonio,)  a Spanish  painter  of  history,  portraits, 
and  landscapes,  born  at  Cordova  in  1603,  excelled  in 
design  and  composition.  In  1666  he  visited  Seville,  where 
the  works  of  Murillo  appeared  to  him  so  inimitable  that 
he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  died  in  less  than  a year. 

See  Quilliet,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Castillon.  See  Castilhon. 

Castillon,  de,  deh  kfc'tfel'yftN'  or  kis'te'yftN',  (Gio- 
vanni Francesco  Salvemini,)  an  able  geometer,  born 
at  Castiglione,  in  Tuscany,  in  1709,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Utrecht  in  1751.  Frederick  the  Great  in- 
vited him  to  Berlin,  and  made  him  a professor  of  mathe- 
matics. In  1787  he  succeeded  La  Grange  as  director  of 
the  mathematical  class  in  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  He 
translated  into  French  Locke’s  “ Elements  of  Physics,” 
Cicero’s  “ Academics,”  (“Academic®  Questiones,”)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1791. 

See  Querard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Castillon,  de,  deh  kfs'te'ydN',  (Jean  Francois 
AndrE  Le  Blanc,)  a French  lawyer,  eminent  for  his 
learning,  eloquence,  and  philosophic  spirit,  born  at  Aix 
in  1719.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  parliament 
of  Provence.  Died  in  1800. 

Castlemain,  kas's’l-man',  (Roger  Palmer,)  Earl 
of,  was  the  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
ambassador  from  James  II.  of  England  to  the  pope  about 
1686.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  “An  Account  of 
the  Present  War  between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,” 
(1666.)  Died  in  1705. 

Castlereagh,  kas's’l-ra',  (Robert  Stewart,)  Lord 
Viscount,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  a British  statesman, 
born  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1769,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Stewart,  first  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  Sarah  F.  Seymour,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Plertford.  In  1794  he  entered  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  with  a strong  tendency  to  Toryism.  By  the 
promotion  of  his  father  in  1796,  he  became  Viscount 
Castlereagh.  He  was  chosen  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
for  Ireland  in  1797,  and  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
in  1798.  He  performed  a prominent  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  the  latter  year.  “ The  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,”  (1800,)  says  Alison,  “ was 
carried  in  the  Irish  Parliament  chiefly  through  the  power- 
ful abilities  of  Lord  Castlereagh.”  (“  History  of  Europe.”) 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  in  1805  secretary  of  state  for  the  depart- 
ment of  war  and  the  colonies.  The  failure  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  in  1809  exposed  him  to  censure,  and 
occasioned  a duel  between  him  and  Canning,  his  col- 
league in  the  ministry.  Just  before  the  duel  the  parties 
resigned  office.  In  February,  1812,  Lord  Castlereagh  be- 
came secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  (in  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Liverpool,)  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  in 
preference  to  his  rival  Canning.  He  represented  Eng- 
land'at  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  at  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  master-spirits 
of  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte.  In  1821,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  After 
showing  symptoms  of  insanity,  he  committed  suicide  in 
August,  1822.  Ashe  left  no  issue,  the  title  passed  to  his 
half-brother  Charles.  (Sec  Londonderry.)  His  success 
as  a statesman  is  ascribed  to  great  talents  for  business, 
invincible  firmness  or  moral  courage,  and  adroitness  in 
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the  management  of  men.  As  he  had  obtained  nobility 
only  in  the  Irish  peerage,  his  parliamentary  services  were 
confined  to  the  House  of  Commons.  His  “Memoirs  and 
Correspondence”  (8  vols.,  1848)  forms  a very  valuable 
contribution  to  modern  history. 

See  Alison,  “ H istory  of  Europe Harriet  Maktineau,  “His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  “ Nouvelie  Biographic  (Huinie 
“ London  Quarterly  Review’*  for  December,  1848,  and  January,  1862 ; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1862 ; “ Foreign  Quarterly”  for  J uiy, 
1831;  “Blackwood's  Magazine”  for  March,  1862;  “ Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” for  December,  1848. 

Cas'tpr  and  Pol'lux  or  Pol- -deu^eii,  [ Gr.  Ktkrr up, 
and  Uo/uvdevKj/c,]  heroes  of  the  Greek  mythology,  called 
also  Dioscu'ri,  (“sons  of  Jove,”)  were,  according  to  one 
account,  twin-brothers,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tvndareus,  and 
brothers  of  Helen,  whence  they  were  called  Tyndar'idze. 
According  to  another  legend,  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda 
and  Jupiter.  Castor  was  an  expert  horseman  and  cha- 
rioteer, and  Pollux  a renowned  pugilist.  They  took  part 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  other  famous  enterprises.  The  ancient  poets  feigned 
that  Pollux  was  immortal,  and  that  when  Castor  was 
killed  in  a fight  Pollux  offered  to  share  his  fate.  It  was, 
therefore,  permitted  that  the  boon  of  immortality  should 
be  divided  between  them,  and  that  they  should  exchange 
places  every  day,  dying  and  reviving  alternately. 

See  Keightley’s  “ Mythology.” 

Castor  [K acrroip]  of  Rhodes,  a Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  150  B.c. 

Castor,  (Antonius,)  a Roman  or  a Greek  physician, 
who  lived  at  Rome  one  hundred  years,  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Titus,  (80  A.D.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
his  high  reputation,  and  of  his  botanic  garden,  which  is 
the  first  mentioned  in  history. 

Castracani  See  Castruccio. 

Castrejon,  kfts-tRft-Hon',  (Antonio,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  in  Madrid  in  1625.  He  was  an  excellent 
colorist,  and  had  great  facility  of  invention,  which  en- 
abled him  to  succeed  equally  in  heroic  subjects  and  in 
domestic  or  familiar  scenes.  His  “Michael  contending 
with  the  Dragon”  is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Died  in 
1690. 

See  Quilliet,  “Dictionnaire  des  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Castren,  kfts-tran'  or  kfts-trlln',  (Matthias  Alex- 
ander,) an  eminent  philologist,  bom  in  the  province  of 
Uleftborg,  Finland,  in  1813.  He  was  a diligent  student 
of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature,  in  the  illustration 
of  which  he  spent  his  life.  In  1838  he  travelled  through 
Lapland  on  foot  to  obtain  information  about  the  ancient 
mythology  and  language  of  that  region.  In  1841  he 
produced  a Swedish  translation,  in  verse,  of  the  popu- 
lar Finnish  poem  “ Kalevala,”  which  attracted  much 
admiration.  Between  1844  and  1849  he  pursued  his 
researches  among  the  Samoieds  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  lan- 
guage at  Helsingfors,  where  he  died  in  1852  from  the 
effects  of  his  last  journey.  He  left  grammars  of  several 
dialects  of  Northern  Russia,  and  other  works. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1854. 

Castries,  kts'tRe',  (Charles  Eugene  Gabriel  de 
la  Croix — deh  13  kRwft,)  Marquis  of,  an  able  French 
general,  born  in  1727.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
many  campaigns,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1758,  and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wesel  in  1760. 
lie  was  afterwards  Governor-General  of  Flanders,  minis- 
ter of  marine  in  17S0,  and  marshal  of  France  in  1783. 
In  the  Revolution  of  1789  he  emigrated,  found  an  asylum 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  died  in  1S01. 

Castriot,  (George.)  See  Scander-Beg. 

Castro,  kfts'tRo,  (Josti  Rodrigo,)  a Portuguese  Jew 
and  physician,  born  about  1545,  settled  in  1596  in  Ham- 
burg, where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. He  published  several  valuable  works.  Died  in  1627. 

Castro,  da,  dft  kfts'tRo,  (Paolo,)  an  eminent  juriscon- 
sult, born  at  Castro,  in  Italy.  He  professed  Roman  law 
at  Padua,  Florence,  Bologna,  etc.,  and  wrote  treatises  on 
the  Digest  and  Code.  Died  about  1450. 

Castro,  de,  dft  kfts'tRo,  (Alfonso,)  a noted  Span- 
ish theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  bom  at  Zamora  about 
1495,  entered  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  He  accompa- 
nied Philip  II.  to  England  when  he  went  to  marry  Queen 
Mary.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  the 
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Low  Countries.  His  principal  work  is  a Latin  treatise 
on  “Heresies,”  (1534,)  which  was  very  successful,  and 
passed  through  ten  editions  in  twenty-two  years.  Died 
in  1558. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Castro,  de,  (Don  Alfonso  Nunes,)  a Spanish  his- 
torian, who  lived  about  1670.  He  was  historiographer 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  wrote  a “Chronicle  of  the  Goths, 
Castilians,  and  Austrians,”  (“Coronica  Gothica,  Cas- 
tillana  y Austriaca,”  1708.) 

Castro,  de,  (Alvarez  Gomez,)  a Spanish  writer, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  in  1521.  He  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  Toledo,  and  wrote,  in  prose  and 
verse,  numerous  works,  among  which  are  “ The  Life  of 
Francis  Ximenes,”  (1569.)  Died  in  1586. 

Castro,  de,  di  kis'tRo,  (Esteban  Rodrigo,)  a re- 
nowned Portuguese  physician,  born  at  Lisbon  about 
1560.  He  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  was  professor  of  me- 
dicine in  the  University  of  Pisa  for  twenty-two  years. 
He  composed,  in  Latin,  many  works,  among  which  are 
“De  Complexu  Morborum,”  (1624,)  “ Posthuma  Varie- 
tas,”  (1639,)  and  “Medical  Consultations,”  (“  Medicse 
Consultationes,”  1644.)  He  was  styled  “the  Phoenix 
of  Medicine.”  Died  in  1637. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova;”  Van  der  Lin- 
den, “De  Scriptoribus  medicis.” 

Castro,  de,  (Felipe,)  an  eminent  Spanish  sculptor, 
born  at  Noya  (Galicia)  in  1711.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke 
in  1739.  He  afterwards  worked  in  Madrid,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  greatest  Spanish  sculptors  of  the  age. 
Died  in  1775. 

Castro,  de,  (Gabriel  Pereira,)  a Portuguese  poet 
and  jurist,  born  at  Braga.  He  became  a senator  at 
Lisbon,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a heroic  poem 
called  “Ulisea,”  (1636.)  He  has  been  ranked  among 
the  fine  geniuses  of  Portugal.  Died  in  1630. 

Castro.de,  (Guillem,)  a Spanish  dramatist,  born  at 
Valencia  about  1569.  He  was  for  some  time  commander 
of  a citadel  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lope  de  Vega.  He  acquired  a European 
celebrity  by  his  “ Spanish  Cid,”  a drama,  which  was  the 
original  of  Corneille’s  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Cor- 
neille acknowledged  that  he  owed  part  of  the  beauty  of 
his  piece  to  Castro.  The  latter  wrote  “ Dido  and  /Eneas,” 
“ Payar  en  propria  Moneda,”  and  other  dramas,  a vol- 
ume of  which  was  printed  in  1621.  Died  in  1631.  Some 
account  of  his  life  was  published  by  Lord  Holland  in 
1817. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Castro,  de,  (Inez.)  See  Inez  de  Castro. 

Castro,  de,  (Joao,)  a celebrated  Portuguese  general 
and  navigator,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1500.  He  studied  ma- 
thematics under  Pedro  Nunez,  and  became  profoundly 
versed  in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  ancient  languages. 
About  1538,  as  commander  of  a vessel,  he  made  a voy- 
age to  India  with  the  viceroy  Garcia  de  Noronha.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  which,  under  Estevao  da 
Gama,  explored  the  Red  Sea  in  1540.  He  wrote  an 
exact  scientific  description  of  that  sea,  of  which  he  also 
made  charts.  The  results  of  these  hydrographic  labours 
were  first  published  in  1833,  with  the  title  of  “The  Log- 
Book  of  Don  John  de  Castro  on  the  Voyage  which  the 
Portuguese  made  to  the  Red  Sea,”  (“  Roteiro  de  Dorn 
Joam  de  Castro  da  Viagem  que  fizeram  os  Portuguezes 
ao  Mar  roxo.”)  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  India 
in  1545,  and  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Diu,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  He  received 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  India  in  1547,  and  died  in  1548,  in 
the  arms  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  He  left  in  manuscript 
a “Journal  of  a Voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Goa.” 

See  J.  Freyke  de  Andrada,  “Vida  de  Joam  de  Castro,”  1651, 
and  English  version  of  the  same,  1664;  Faria  y Souza,  “Asia 
Portugueza:”  Lindau,  “Juan  de  Castro;  Gemiilde  eines  Helden- 
lebens,"  1813:  Joao  de  Barros,  “Decada  secunda  da  Asia;” 
“Nouvelle  Biographie  Gtinerale.  ” 

Castro,  de,  (Jos£  Rodrigo,)  a Spanish  Orientalist 
and  bibliographer,  born  in  Galicia  in  1 739-  He  wrote 
three  poems,  (1759,)  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  III.,  to  whom  he  became  librarian. 


In  1781  he  published  the  first  volume  of  “Bibliotheca 
Espanola,”  (“  Spanish  Library,”)  which  had  great  success. 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  1786.  Died  about  1798. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Castro,  de,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  painter  of  still  life, 
excelled  in  colouring  and  perspective.  Died  in  1663. 

Castro,  de,  (Vaca,)  a Spanish  officer,  born  at  Leon, 
became  a judge  of  the  royal  court  at  Valladolid.  In 
1540  Charles  V.  sent  him  as  governor  to  Peru,  which 
was  then  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  Almagro.  In 
1542  a battle  was  fought  at  Chupas,  in  which  Almagro 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  By  the  order  of  Cas- 
tro, he  was  executed  on  the  spot.  Castro  was  superseded 
in  1544,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
several  years.  Died  in  1558. 

See  Prescott,  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  vol.  i. 

Castro-Sarmento,  de,  di  kis'tRo  saR-mSn'to,(jAGO,) 
a Portuguese  physician,  born  about  1692,  practised  in 
London,  and  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
wrote  “ Letters  on  the  Diamonds  of  Brazil,”  and  “ Ma- 
teria Medica,”  etc.,  (1758.)  Died  in  1762. 

Castrucci,  lds-tRoot'chee,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome  about  1690,  served  Hogarth  as  the 
model  of  his  “ Enraged  Musician.”  Died  in  London  in 
1769. 

Castruccio-Castracani,  kis-tRoot'cho  kis-tki-ki'- 
nee,  a chief  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  born  in  Lucca  about 
1282.  His  family  name  was  Antelminelli  or  Inter- 
minelli.  In  consequence  of  a revolution  in  1316,  he  be- 
came master  or  seigneur  of  Lucca,  from  which  he  expelled 
the  Guelphs.  He  waged  a successful  war  against  the 
Florentines,  (1320-25,)  gained  a great  victory  over  their 
general,  Raymond  de  Cardona,  in  1325,  and  by  his  cour- 
age and  political  talents  became  a powerful  prince.  The 
emperor  Louis  recognized  him  as  Duke  of  Lucca,  Pistoia, 
Volterra,  and  Lunigiano,  and  created  him  a count  pala- 
tine. He  died  in  1328,  leaving  several  minor  sons,  who 
did  not  inherit  any  share  of  his  power.  Macchiavelli  has 
written  a romance  purporting  to  be  a life  of  Castruccio, 
but  in  which  historic  truth  is  not  respected.  “ He  joined 
craft  and  duplicity,”  says  Sismondi,  “to  the  most  bril- 
liant valour  and  to  extraordinary  talents.” 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes;”  Negrini, 
“Vita  Castruccii  Castracani,”  1496;  Macchiavelli,  “Vita  di  Cas- 
truccio-Castracani,” 1534,  and  French  translation  of  the  same,  by 
Dreux  du  Radier,  1753;  Aldo  Manucci,  “Azioni  di  Castruccio- 
Castracani,”  1590  and  1820. 

Cas'well,  (Richard,)  an  American  lawyer  and  gene- 
ral, born  in  Maryland  in  1729,  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  his  youth.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1777,  and  was  re-elected  several  times.  He 
was  a member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  Died  in  1789. 

Caswini.  See  Cazweenee. 

Casy,  ki'ze',  (Joseph  Gr£goire,)  born  in  1787,  be- 
came vice-admiral  of  France  in  1845,  and  senator  in  1852. 

Casyapa.  See  Kasyapa. 

Cat,  Le.  See  Le  Cat. 

Catalan,  kt'ti'lfiN',  (Eugene  Charles,)  a French 
geometer,  born  in  1814.  He  acquired  distinction  as  a 
teacher,  and  published  several  approved  works,  among 
which  are  “Elements  of  Geometry,”  (1843,)  and  “Manual 
for  Candidates  for  the  Polytechnic  School,”  (1858.) 

Catalani,  ki-tl-li'nee,  (Angelica,)  a famous  Italian 
vocalist,  born  at  Sinigaglia  about  1 782.  She  made  her 
debut  at  Rome  in  1802  with  immense  success,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Her  concerts 
were  applauded  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Paris 
and  London.  She  was  married  to  a Frenchman  named 
Valabreguc,  and  passed  many  years  in  England  and 
Paris.  She  retired  from  the  stage  about  1830,  after  which 
she  resided  at  Florence.  Her  merit  consisted  principally 
in  a voice  of  extraordinary  volume  and  power.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1849. 

See  FiItis,  “Biographie  Universellc  des  Musiciens." 

Catalani,  (Michele,)  an  Italian  antiquary,  born  at 
Fermo,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1750;  died  after  1800. 

Catalano,  kfi-ti-lil'no,  (Antonio,)  a skilful  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Messina  in  1560;  died  in  1630. 

Cataldi,  ki-til'dee,  Cataldo,  ki-til'do,  written  also 
Catuldi,  (Pietro  Antonio,)  an  able  Italian  mathema- 

(2Clf=Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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tician,  born  at  Bologna  about  1548.  He  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  mathematics  in  Bologna,  and  wrote 
several  works,  which  display  an  inventive  genius  and 
extensive  learning.  One  of  them  is  entitled  “ Algebra 
Applicata,”  (1622.)  Died  in  1626. 

Cataldo.  See  Cataldi. 

Cataueo.  See  Cattaneo. 

Cat'cptt,  (Alexander,)  an  English  theologian,  pub- 
lished in  1762  a “Treatise  on  the  Deluge,”  and  a volume 
of  sermons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  philosophical  school. 

Catel,  kt'tSl',  (Charles  Simon,)  a French  musical 
composer,  born  at  L’Aigle  (Orne)  in  1 773*  became  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  in  the  Conservatory  ot  Paris  in  1 795- 
He  composed  the  music  of  “ Semiramis,”  (1802,)  “Wal- 
lace,” (1817,)  and  other  operas;  also  a “Traite  de  Iiar- 
monie,”  (1802.)  In  1815  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Institute.  Died  in  1830. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Catel,  ka'tel,  (Franz,)  a German  painter  of  landscapes, 
history,  and  genre,  born  at  Berlin  in  1778 ; died  in  1856. 

Catel,  (Guillaume,)  a French  historian,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1560.  He  was  a councillor  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  author  of  an  esteemed  history  of  Lan- 
guedoc. Died  in  1626. 

Catel,  (Samuel  Heinrich,)  a German  scholar,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1758.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  French  gymnasium  of  Berlin.  He  published  Bion, 
Moschus,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  in  German  verse,  and 
other  works.  Died  about  1835. 

Catelan,  kit/16N,1  sometimes  written  Catalan,  (Lau- 
rent,) a French  pharmacist,  published  a “Discours  sur 
la  Theriaque,”  (1614.)  Died  after  1639. 

Catelinot.  See  Cathelinot. 

Catellan-Caumont,de,  deh  ki'ti'ISN'ko'mbN'dJ  ean 
Antoine,)  Marquis,  a meritorious  French  judge,  born 
at  Toulouse  in  1759;  died  in  1834. 

Catellan  de  la  Masquere,  kt't.VlSN'  deh  It  mfs'- 
kaiRr,  (Claire  Priscille  Marguerite,)  a French  poet- 
ess, born  at  Narbonne  in  1662;  died  in  1745. 

Catellano,  ka-tel-la/no,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Leghorn;  lived  about  1750.  He  produced  a 
version  of  Anacreon,  (17 53- ) 

Catena,  kt-ta'ni,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  mathematician, 
born  in  Venice,  wrote  several  works.  Died  in  1577. 

Catena,  (Vincenzo,)  a distinguished  Italian  painter 
of  history,  born  at  Venice  in  1470.  Several  of  his  works 
are  preserved  in  Venice.  His  style  resembles  that  of 
Giorgione.  Died  in  1530. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caterino,  ka-ti-ree'no,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Saint  Cyprian  in  1786;  died  at  Naples  in  1834. 

Catesby,  kats'be,  (Mark,)  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist  and  artist,  born  about  1680.  He  visited 
Virginia  in  1712,  and  returned  home  in  1719.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  others  persuaded  him  in  1722  to  go  to  Caro- 
lina to  delineate  its  plants  and  animals.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1726,  and  in  1731  began  to  publish  his 
“Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,”  with  coloured  figures  drawn  and  etched  by 
himself, — the  finest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared 
in  England.  He  wrote  “ Ilortus  Britanno-Americanus,” 
and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  London  in  1749. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “AUgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Catesby,  (Robert,)  an  English  Roman  Catholic  and 
conspirator,  who  originated  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605. 
He  is  called  “a  gentleman  of  good  parts”  by  Hume, 
who  says  he  “ first  thought  of  a most  extraordinary  method 
of  revenge,  and  opened  his  intention  to  Percy.”  When 
Fawkes  was  arrested,  Catesby  and  his  accomplices  hur- 
ried down  to  Warwickshire,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
a desperate  stand.  Catesby  was  killed  in  the  act  of  re- 
sisting the  officers  who  came  to  arrest  him,  in  November, 
1605.  (See  P’awkes,  Guy.) 

Cathala-Coture,  de,  deh  kt,ti'lf/ko'tuR,)  (Antoine,) 
a French  antiquary  and  jurist,  born  at  Montauban  in 
1632.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Quercy,”  (3  vols.,  1785.) 
Died  in  1724. 

Cathalan,  kS'tS'lSN',  (Jacques,)  a French  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished as  a pulpit  orator,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1671  ; 
died  in  1757. 


Catharin.  See  Catharinus. 

Ca-tha-ri'nus,  (Fr.  Catharin,  kS'tjt'riN',]  (Amhko- 
sius,)  an  Italian  theologian,  born  at  Sienna  in  1483. 
Ilis  original  name  was  Lancelot  Politus  or  Polij  1, 
(po-lee'tee,)  which  he  changed  when  he  liecame  a monk, 
lie  acquired  celebrity  by  his  numerous  writings,  among 
which  are  “ Treatises  on  Original  Sin,”  and  “ On  Grace.” 
He  affected  to  forsake  the  beaten  routes,  and  disowned 
the  authority  of  Saint  Thomas  and  the  Fathers.  In  1552 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Conza.  Died  in  1553. 

Sec  Nic^ron,  “ MiSmoires Touron,  “ Hommes  illustres  de 
l’Ordre  de  Saint-Dominique.” 

Catli'cart,  (Charles  Murray,)  second  Earl  of,  a 
British  general,  eldest  son  of  William,  the  first  Earl, 
born  in  1783.  In  the  Peninsular  war  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  (June,  1813.)  He 
led  a regiment  of  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  (1815.)  He  was 
Governor  of  Canada  some  time  between  1840  and  1846. 

Cathcart,  (Hon.  Sir  George,)  a brave  English  gene- 
ral, born  in  London  about  1790,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cathcart,  noticed  below.  He  went  to  Russia  in 

1812  as  aide-de-camp  of  his  father,  who  was  ambas- 
sador to  that  country.  He  made  the  campaigns  of 

1813  and  1814  with  the  allied  army,  and  witnessed  the 
battles  of  Lutzen,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  etc.  In  1815  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom 
he  attended  at  Waterloo.  He  served  several  years  with 
honour  in  Jamaica,  Canada,  etc.  In  1852  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  next  year,  haring  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  wras  sent  to  the  Crimea. 
He  was  killed  at  Inkerman,  November  5,  1854.  His 
“Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Russia  and  Germany  in 
1812-13”  are  highly  commended. 

Cathcart,  (William  Shaw,)  first  Earl  of,  a British 
general  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Petersham  in  1755. 
He  took  part  in  the  American  war,  and  in  1 778  became 
aide-de-camp  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  1788,  and  at 
several  subsequent  periods,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  was  made 
major-general  in  1794,  and  served  against  the  French  in 
Holland,  etc.  In  1807  he  commanded  the  expedition 
which  captured  the  fleet  and  capital  of  Denmark,  and 
was  created  a British  peer,  with  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cathcart.  He  was  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1813,  and  became  an  earl  in  1814.  Died  in  1843. 

Cathelineau,  kit'le'no',  (Jacques,)  a French  peasant, 
born  near  Saint-Florent  about  1760,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  royalist  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
La  Vendee  in  1793.  By  his  virtue,  eloquence,  and  talent 
for  command  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  in- 
surgents. Just  after  the  Vendeans  had  gained  a great 
victory  at  Saumur,  (June,  1793,)  where  they  took  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  Cathelineau  was  chosen  general-in-chieL 
A few  days  later  he  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Nantes. 

See  Muret,  “ Vie  populaire  de  Cathelineau,”  1S45  ; “ Ncmveile 
Biographie  Gendrale.  ” 

Cathelinot  or  Catelinot,  kat'le'no',  (Dom  Ilde- 
fonse,)  a French  monk,  noted  for  learning,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1670.  He  left  many  works  in  manuscript  Died 
in  1756. 

Catherine,  kath'er-in,  [in  Russian,  Ecatakina,  4-ki- 
td-ree'na,  ] I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  born,  of  poor 
parents,  at  Marienburg,  in  Livonia,  about  16SS.  Several 
contradictory  versions  of  her  romantic  story  have  been 
published.  She  was  taken  captive  at  Marienburg  by  the 
Russians  in  1702,  after  having  been  married  to  a subal- 
tern Swedish  officer.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  notice 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  1711  recognized  her  as  his 
wife.  She  accompanied  him  in  a campaign  against  Tur- 
key in  1711,  and  rendered  him  an  important  service  by 
negotiating  a treaty  when  the  Russian  army  was  in  a 
critical  position.  Peter  caused  her  to  be  crowned  in 

1724.  She  was  proclaimed  empress  at  his  death  in 

1725,  and  died  in  1727 . She  had  several  children  by 
her  second  marriage,  one  of  whom  became  the  empress 
Elizabeth. 

See  Voltaire.  “Histoire  de  Russie,”  and  “ Histoire  de  Charles 
XII “ Nouvclle  Biographic  General e. ” 

Catherine  [in  Russian,  Ecatarina]  II.,  Empress  of 
Russia,  born  at  Stettin  in  1729,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Her  original  name  was  Sophia 
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Augusta.  In  1745  she  was  married  to  the  nephew  of 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  and  then  took  the  name 
of  Catherine  Alexievna.  Her  husband,  who  was  much 
inferior  to  her  in  abilities,  became  emperor  in  1762,  under 
the  title  of  Peter  III.  Pie  had  long  been  estranged 
from  her,  and  now  proposed  to  repudiate  her ; but,  by 
a conspiracy  of  her  friends,  he  was  deposed  in  July,  1762, 
when  she  became  mistress  of  the  empire.  (See  Peter 
III.)  Though  extremely  profligate  and  cruel,  she  had 
too  strong  a mind  to  be  enslaved  by  her  passions  or 
to  allow  them  to  interfere  with  her  ambitious  policy. 
She  promoted  agriculture,  commerce,  and  education,  and 
liberally  patronized  scientific  men,  such  as  Diderot  and 
Euler.  In  1772  she  became  a party  to  the  infamous 
partition  of  Poland,  by  which  she  obtained  Polotsk 
and  Moheelev,  (Mohilev.)  She  waged  a successful  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  extended  her  dominions  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  1793,  by  a new  partition  of  Poland,  she 
acquired  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  She  died  in  1796,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.  “ Her  capacity,” 
says  Brougham,  “ was  of  an  exalted  order.  Her  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  sure ; her  apprehension  extraordi- 
narily quick ; her  sagacity  penetrating ; her  providence 
and  circumspection  comprehensive.  There  have  been 
few  abler  monarchs  in  any  part  of  the  world ; and  the 
history  of  princes  affords  few  examples  of  such  talents 
and  such  force  of  character  on  a throne,  perverted  to 
the  working  of  so  much  mischief.”  She  wrote  “ In- 
structions to  the  Commission  for  composing  a Code  of 
Laws,”  and  various  other  works. 

See  Castera,  “Vie  de  Catherine  II,”  1796;  Struve,  “Vita 
Catherinse  II.,”  1708;  Tooke,  “History  of  Catherine  II.,”  1803; 
Tannenberg,  “ Leben  Catherinens  II.,”  1797;  C.  J.  de  Ligne, 

“ Portrait  de  Catherine  II,”  1797 ; Si5gur,  “ History ;”  Brougham, 
“Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  vol.  ii.;  Auguis,  “ His- 
toire  de  Catherine  II  et  de  Paul  I,”  1813;  N.  Karamzin,  “Lob- 
rede  auf  Catherine  II.,”  translated  into  German  from  the  Russian 
by  J.  G.  Richter,  1820:  Johann  R.  Forster,  “ Kurze  Uebersicht 
des  Lebens  der  Kaiserin  von  Russland  Catharina  II.,”  1797. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  of  Aragon,  written  also 
Katharine,  Queen  of  England,  born  in  i486,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  She  was 
married  in  1501  to  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  Arthur  died  in  1 502,  and  the  next  year  she 
was  affianced  to  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  who  was  six 
years  younger  than  herself.  Soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  (1509)  the  marriage  was  solemnized.  In  1516  she 
gave  birth  to  a daughter,  Mary,  who  afterwards  became 
queen.  In  1527  Henry  raised  the  question  of  divorce, 
which  was  pending  several  years.  (See  Henry  VIII.) 
She  died  in  1536,  much  respected  for  her  many  virtues. 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  Lingard,  “ History  of  Eng- 
land;” Strickland,  “Queens  of  England;”  Froude,  “History 
of  England;”  Shakspeare,  “Henry  VIII.” 

Catherine  of  Bourbon,  (boor'bon,)  [Fr.  Cathe- 
rine de  Bourbon,  ktt'r&n'  deh  booR'b6N',]  Princess 
of  Navarre  and  Duchess  of  Bar,  born  in  Paris  in  1558, 
was  a sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  was  married 
to  the  Due  de  Bar  in  1599.  Died  in  1604. 

Catherine,  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  born  in 
1401,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria.  In  1420  she  was  married  to  Henry 
V.  of  England,  and  became  the  mother  of  Henry  VI. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  (1422)  she  became  the 
wife  of  a Welsh  gentleman,  Owen  Tudor ; and  from  this 
union  descended  Henry  VII.  and  the  house  of  Tudor. 
Died  in  1438. 

Catherine,  of  Portugal  or  Braganza,  Queen  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  was  born 
in  1638.  She  was  married  to  Charles  II.  of  England  in 
1661,  but  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  his  affection.  In 
1693,  after  Charles’s  death,  she  returned  to  Lisbon,  and 
in  1 704  was  appointed  Regent  of  Portugal  by  her  brother 
Pedro.  (See  Charles  II.)  Died  in  1705. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  i. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Maximin,  about 
307  A.D.,  was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  philosophy, 
learning,  and  eloquence;  and  her  history  has  been  illus- 
trated by  many  artists  of  the  middle  ages. 

See  Mrs.  Jameson,  “ Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

Catherine,  fit.  Caterina,  kfi-ti-ree'nfi,]  Saint,  of 
Genoa,  born  about  1448,  was  the  daughter  of  Giacopo 


Fieschi,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Naples.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Julian  Adorno,  a dissolute  and  prodigal  patrician, 
whom,  after  many  years  of  sorrow,  she  converted  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  She  devoted  her  latter  years  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Genoa,  and  died 
in  1510.  leaving  two  works  which  were  esteemed  by  the 
mystics. 

See  Miratou,  “Vita  della  B.  Caterina  di  Genova,”  1580. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  born  at  Sienna  in  1347, 
took  the  habit  of  a nun  about  1366,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  her  fervent  charity  and  devotion.  She  medi- 
ated a peace  between  the  Florentines  and  Pope  Urban 
VI.  in  1378.  She  favoured  the  same  pope  when  his  autho- 
rity was  contested  by  Clement  VII.,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  terminate  the  scandalous  schism.  She  died 
in  1380,  and  was  canonized  in  1461.  Her  letters,  and 
other  writings,  are  admired. 

See  Chavan  de  Malan,  “ Histoire  de  S.  Catherine  de  Sienne,” 

2 vols.,  1846;  Raymond  de  Capoue,  “Vie  de  S.  Catherine  de 
Sienne,”  1853. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  How'ard,  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund,  Lord  How- 
ard, who  was  a son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  in  August,  1540,  and  was  executed  in 
February,  1542,  on  the  charge  of  unchastity  before  her 
marriage,  and  adultery  afterwards. 

See  Froude,  “ History  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  chap,  xix.;  Strick- 
land, “Queens  of  England.” 

Catherine  de’  Medici,  (di  med'e-chee,)  [Fr.  Ca- 
therine de  MEdicis,  kit'rin'  deh  mi'de'siss',]  born 
at  Florence  in  1519,  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  a nephew  of  Leo  X. 
In  1533  she  was  married  to  Henry  of  France,  who  in 
1547  became  King  Henry  II.  She  had  five  sons,  threi 
of  whom  became  kings  of  France, — namely,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  The  death  of  Francis  II., 
in  1560,  rendered  her  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  regent  for  Charles  IX.,  who  was  a minor.  She 
was  artful,  perfidious,  and  cruel.  To  increase  her  po- 
litical influence,  she  corrupted  the  morals  of  her  sons. 
She  fomented  civil  war  among  her  subjects,  and  insti- 
gated the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  August,  1572. 
(See  Charles  IX.)  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  a 
monument  of  her  munificence  as  a patron  of  art, — per- 
haps the  only  respectable  trait  of  her  character.  Died 
in  1589. 

See  Motley,  “History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  p. 
44,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  426  and  559 : also  his  “ Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic,” vol.  iii.  pp.  577  and  57S  ; Eugenio  Alberi,  “Vita  di  Caterina 
de’  Medici,”  1834  ; German  version  of  the  same,  by  Beck,  1847 ; J. 
F.  Destigny,  “Histoire  mystdrieuse  de  Catherine  de  Medicis,” 
1847;  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1840. 

Catherine  (or  Catharine)  Parr,  the  sixth  and  last 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  the  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer  when,  in  1543,  she  was  married  to  that  king. 
She  once  offended  him,  it  is  said,  by  dissenting  from  his 
opinions  in  theology,  so  that  her  life  was  in  peril ; but  she 
dexterously  averted  the  storm  by  feigning  that  she  did 
this  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  refuting  her,  and  to 
render  their  conversation  more  animated.  “Is  it  so, 
sweet-heart  ?”  said  the  king : “ then  we  are  perfect  friends 
again.”  She  survived  Henry,  and  in  1548  married  Tho- 
mas, Lord  Seymour,  Admiral  of  England.  Died  in  1548. 

See  Strickland,  “Queens  of  England.” 

Catherine  Faulowna,  [Ger.  pron.  ka-teh-ree'neh 
pow-lov'ntl,]  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg,  daughter  of  Paul, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  in  1788.  In  1809  she  ,was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  died  in  1812. 
She  was  a favourite  sister  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  endowed  with  noble  and  amiable  quali- 
ties. She  was  married  in  1816  to  the  Prince  of  Wiir- 
temberg, who  became  King  William  I.  Died  in  1819. 

Catherinot,  kSt're'no',  (Nicolas,)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  near  Bourges  in  1628;  died  in  1688. 

Cat'I-line,  [Lat.  Catili'na,]  (Lucius  Sergius,)  a 
famous  Roman  demagogue  and  conspirator,  born  of  a 
patrician  family  about  108  b.c.  He  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  and  rendered 
himself  infamous  by  his  complicity  in  the  murders  and 
robberies  that  followed  the  success  of  his  party.  In  68 
b.c.  he  was  chosen  praetor  at  Rome.  Four  years  later 
he  began  to  canvass  for  the  consulship,  and  to  organize  a 
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faction  of  desperate  and  profligate  men  like  himself.  A 
remarkable  union  of  audacity  and  craft,  joined  with  elo- 
quence and  other  popular  qualities,  rendered  him  a fit 
leader  of  such  a party.  Defeated  in  the  election  for  con- 
sul, he  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  republic  in  63  b.c., 
(690A.U.C.)  Our  knowledge  of  this  affair  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  partial  statements  of  Cicero  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  Sallust,  who,  however,  agree  in  representing  that 
Catiline  designed  nothing  less  than  a general  massacre 
and  conflagration.  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  having 
received  notice  of  the  plot  from  Curius,  denounced  the 
treason  of  Catiline  to  the  senate  in  October,  and  the 
consuls  were  invested  pro  tempore  with  absolute  power 
for  the  emergency.  On  November  8,  Cicero  uttered  in 
the  senate  an  oration  of  great  power  against  Catiline, 
who  attempted  to  reply ; but  the  senate  refused  to  hear 
him.  He  then  hastily  left  Rome  and  joined  the  army 
of  his  partisans,  which  had  been  mustered  in  Etruria, 
leaving  Lentulus  and  other  conspirators  in  Rome.  Cer- 
tain deputies  from  Gaul,  who  had  been  tampered  with, 
aided  Cicero  in  obtaining  more  positive  evidence,  by 
which  Lentulus  and  others  were  convicted  and  executed. 
The  army  of  the  senate  overtook  the  rebels  near  Pis- 
toria  (now  Pistoia)  in  62  B.C.  Catiline  animated  his  men 
with  an  eloquent  harangue,  and  fought  the  battle  with 
skill  and  determined  valour,  but  was  defeated,  and  fell  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  with  about  three  thousand  of 
his  partisans. 

See  Sallust,  “ Bellum  Catilinarium Cicero,  “Orationes,  in 
Catilinam;”  Dion  Cassius,  “ History  of  Rome H.  Wolf,  “Cati- 
linae  Conjuratio  ex  Fontibus  narrata,”  1803;  Rose,  “History  of 
Catiline’s  Conspiracy,”  1813;  G.  F.  Sidney,  “ History  of  Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,”  1795;  Mursinna,  “Catilina;  historisches  Gemalde,” 
x797* 

Catinat  de  la  Fauconnerie,  ki'te'ni'  deh  It  fo'- 
kon're',  commonly  called  simply  Catinat,  (Nicolas,)  a 
marshal  of  France,  eminent  for  talents,  integrity,  and 
generosity,  born  in  Paris  in  1637.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Spanish  and  Aus- 
trians in  Flanders  between  1667  and  1678,  and  was 
wounded  at  Seneffe  in  1674.  Having  been  made  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  commanded  the  army  which  invaded 
Savoy,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Staffarda  in  1690.  In 
1693  he  received  a marshal’s  baton.  Louis  XIV.,  in 
reading  a list  of  the  marshals,  exclaimed,  at  the  name 
of  Catinat,  “ Here  is  Virtue  crowned  1”  In  1701  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  antagonist  to 
Prince  Eugene,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Villeroi. 
Died  in  1712. 

See  “Memoires  pour  servir  a la  Vie  de  Catinat,”  par  M.  D.  C., 
Paris,  1775;  Guibert,  “filoge  de  Catinat;”  La  Harpe,  “filoge  de 
N.  de  Catinat,”  1775;  Lkbouyer  de  Saint-Gervais,  “Mdmoires 
et  Correspondance  de  Catinat,”  3 vols.,  181S;  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gcnarale.” 

Catineau  - Laroche,  ki'te'no'  li'rosh',  (Pierre 
Marie  S£bastien,)  a French  civil  officer,  born  at  Saint- 
Brieuc  in  1772.  After  holding  several  offices,  he  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  commerce  and  the 
colonies  in  1826.  He  published  a “ Portable  Vocabulary 
of  the  French  Language,”  (1797,)  and  an  “Account  of 
French  Guiana,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1828. 

Catdus,  ka'she-us,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  born  in 
Gaul,  (Transpadane.)  Died  about  45  B.C. 

Cat'lin,  (George,)  an  American  traveller  and  artist, 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  acquired  distinction  by  his 
adventures  and  studies  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  with  whom  he  passed  about  eight  years.  He 
represented  the  character  and  life  of  the  red  men  in  a 
series  of  paintings,  and  published  “ Illustrations  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,”  with  engravings,  (2  vols.,  1841,)  which, 
according  to  the  London  “ Athenaeum,”  “ is  a book  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value.”  Having  exhibited 
his  Indian  Gallery  and  collection  in  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished “ Notes  of  Eight  Years’  Travel  and  Residence  in 
Plurope,”  (2  vols.,  1848.)  Died  in  December,  1872. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists;”  “Edinburgh  Review” 
for  January,  1842. 

Ca'to,  (Dionysius,)  a Latin  moralist,  for  whose  bio- 
graphy no  materials  exist,  and  respecting  whom  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  adopted.  His  name  is 
connected  with  a small  work  entitled  “Disticha  de 
Moribus  ad  Filiurn,”  which  was  extensively  employed 


as  a catechism  of  morals  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  commended  for  its  literary  merit  by  Eras- 
mus and  Scaliger.  It  consists  mostly  of  moral  precepts, 
each  of  which  is  expressed  in  two  hexameter  verses. 

See  Fabbicius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina." 

Cato,  [Gr.  K utcjv  ; Fr.  Caton,*  ki'tda';  It.  C atone, 
kl-to'nl,]  (Marcus  Porcius,)  often  called  Ca'to  Cen- 
so'rius,  (or  Cknsori'nus,)  i.e.  “Cato  the  Censor,”  also 
surnamed  the  Elder,  an  eminent  Roman  patriot  and 
statesman,  was  born  of  a plebeian  family  at  Tusculum  in 
234  b.c.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  in  the  army 
against  Hannibal,  and  in  209  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Tarentum  under  Fabius.  He  contributed  to  the  victory 
over  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaurus  in  207.  In  the  intervals 
of  war  he  worked  on  his  Sabine  farm,  and  accustomed 
himself  to  a hardy,  simple  mode  of  life,  disciplined  in  aus- 
tere virtues  and  in  all  branches  of  practical  and  useful 
knowledge.  By  pleading  causes  for  the  poor,  he  had 
become  an  oracle  among  his  rustic  neighbors,  when  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  a liberal  patrician,  recognized  his  merit, 
and  persuaded  him  to  seek  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  an 
ampler  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  soon  gained  eminence 
as  an  orator,  and  became  a candidate  for  office.  He 
was  elected  qusestor  (paymaster)  in  204,  and  praetor  in 
198  b.c.,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province. 
In  195  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  with  his  early 
patron,  V.  Flaccus,  for  his  colleague,  and  commanded 
the  army  in  Spain  with  ability  and  success,  for  which  he 
received  a triumph  on  his  return.  Elected  censor  in  184, 
he  reformed  many  abuses,  and  enforced  his  principles 
of  economy  and  sobriety  with  a severity  which  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visers of  the  third  Punic  war,  and  author  of  the  phrase 
(which  he  often  repeated  in  the  senate)  Dclenda  est  Car- 
thago, (“  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.”)  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  agriculture,  (“  De  Re  rustica,”)  which  is 
extant.  His  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  became  an  eminent 
jurist.  Died  in  149  B.c.  In  Plutarch’s  parallels,  Cato 
the  Censor  is  the  counterpart  of  Aristides.  Few  names 
occur  in  the  Latin  classics  oftener  than  that  of  Cato, 
who  was  venerated  as  a model  of  pristine  Roman  virtue. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Lives  ;”  Livy,  “History  of  Rome;”  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  “Cato;”  Cicero,  “Cato  Major,  sea  de  Senectute  ;” 
Drumann,  “ Geschichte  Roms  ;”  E.  Schober,  “De  M.  P.  Catone 
Censorino,”  1823  ; Weber,  “ Programma  de  M.  P.  Catonis  Vita  et 
Moribus,”  1831. 

Cato,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  a Roman  general,  was  an 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  100  B.C.,  and  in  that  office  opposed  Apuleius  Satur- 
ninus.  He  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  90,  and 
was  consul  in  89  b.c.  He  was  killed  in  a skirmish  with 
the  Marsians. 

Cato,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  surnamed  the  Younger. 
and  Uticen'sis,  [i.e.  “of  Utica,”)  a celebrated  Roman 
Stoic  philosopher  and  patriot,  born  in  95  B.C.,  was  a great- 
grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  whom  he  took  for  his  model 
in  private  and  public  life.  He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  under  Antipater,  and  inured  himself  to  hardships 
and  privations.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the  servile  war 
against  Spartacus,  (72  B.C.,)  in  which  he  gave  proof  of 
courage  ; but  martial  pursuits  did  not  prove  congenial  to 
his  taste.  After  performing  the  duties  of  quaestor  with 
honour,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  eminent  Roman  that  heartilv  seconded  Cicero 
in  opposing  the  traitorous  designs  of  Catiline,  690  a.u.C. 
His  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  prompted  him  to  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  ambitious  coalition  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus ; but  his  success  was  perhaps  hindered  by 
his  inflexible  and  uncompromising  policy.  In  54  B.c.  he 
was  elected  praetor,  and,  by  his  efforts  to  prevent  bri- 
bery at  elections,  gave  great  offence  to  the  politicians. 
He  failed  in  his  candidacy  for  the  consulship,  because  he 
would  not  resort  to  corrupt  means  to  procure  his  elec- 
tion. When  the  rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  whom 
he  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile,  ripened  into  civil  war 
in  49  b.c.,  Cato  joined  the  party  of  the  former  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  commanded 
an  army  in  Africa.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Scipio, 

* The  manuscripts  of  Chaucer  have  Caion  and  Caioun.  (See  the 
“Tale  of  Melibeus,”  and  the  “ Nonnes  Prestcs  Tale.”) 
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who  was  defeated  in  the  year  46.  Cato  then  wished  to 
defend  Utica  against  the  victor ; but  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Unwilling  to  survive  the  ruin  of  the  republic, 
which  he  had  predicted  and  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
he  died  at  Utica  by  his  own  hand,  in  his  forty -ninth  year. 
Cassar,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  exclaimed,  “Cato,  I envy 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  deprived  me  of  the  honour 
of  saving  thy  life.”  Cato  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  all  the  Romans.  His 
lofty  and  spotless  virtue  (as  virtue  was  then  understood) 
seemed  almost  to  justify  that  fine  though  somewhat  ex- 
travagant line  of  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia 

“ Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.”* 

Plutarch  makes  a comparison  between  Cato  and  Pho- 
cion,  whose  virtues,  he  says,  were  perfectly  similar  in 
form  and  colour.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
former  excelled  in  active,  the  latter  in  passive,  virtues. 
Cato’s  son  Marcus  was  killed  at  Philippi,  fighting  for 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

See  Tacitus,  “History,”  iv.  8;  Valerius  Maximus,  vi. ; Dru- 
mann,  “Geschichte  Roms,”  vol.  v. 

Cato,  (Valerius,)  a Roman  poet  and  grammarian, 
who  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.c.  He  had 
a high  reputation  for  his  skill  as  a teacher,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  grammar.  His  poems  entitled 
“ Lydia”  and  “ Diana”  were  his  most  celebrated  works ; 
but  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  There  is  extant, 
under  his  name,  a small  poem  called  “Dirae,”  which 
some  persons  ascribe  to  Virgil. 

See  Suetonius,  “ De  Grammaticis  illustribus Burmann,  “An- 
thologia.” 

Cato  Censorius  or  Censorinus.  See  Cato  (M. 
Porcius)  the  Censor. 

Ca'to  Iil-Qin-I-a'nua,  (Caius  Porcius,)  a son  of 
Marcus  Porcius,  noticed  below,  became  consul  in  the 
year  1 14  B.C.,  and  commanded  an  army  in  Thrace,  where 
he  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  legate 
in  Africa,  and  was  charged  with  a dishonourable  intrigue 
with  Jugurtha. 

Cato  Licinianus,  (Marcus  Porcius,)  an  eminent 
Roman  jurist,  was  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first 
wife,  and  was  esteemed  a wise  and  virtuous  man.  He 
entered  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168  b.c.,  soon  after  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  law.  He  wrote  several  legal 
works.  Died  in  1 52  b.c. 

Cato  Uticensis.  See  Cato  (M.  Porcius)  the 
Younger. 

Caton,  the  French  of  Cato,  which  see. 

Catone,  the  Italian  of  Cato,  which  see. 

Catrou,  kt'tRoo',  (Franqois,)  a French  Jesuit  and 
writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  edited  the  “Journal 
de  Trevoux”  about  twelve  years,  (1 701-12,)  with  a fair 
reputation  as  a critic.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a “History  of  Aurung-Zeb,”  (1702,)  and  a “Roman 
History,”  in  twenty-one  volumes,  which  was  popular  at 
the  time.  Died  in  1737. 

See  Mor eki,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Catrufo,  kd-tRoo'fo,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  at  Naples  in  1771.  He  composed  comic  operas. 

Cats,  kits,  (Jakob,)  sometimes  spelled  Catz,  [Lat. 
Cat'sius,]  an  eminent  and  popular  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Brouwershaven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577,  holds  a conspicuous 
place  among  the  creators  of  Dutch  poetry  and  literature. 
He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  with  success ; and 
he  performed  with  credit  the  highest  functions  in  the 
public  service.  He  was  ambassador  to  England  in  1627 
and  in  1651.  From  1636  to  1651  he  served  as  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland.  He  wrote  a poem  entitled 
“Country  Life,”  ( “ Buitenleven,” ) and  numerous  “Mo- 
ral Emblems,”  fables,  allegories,  songs,  etc.,  which  are 
admired  for  ease,  simplicity,  and  clearness  of  style,  and 
display  a deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Bilder- 
dijk,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  says, 

“Dear  Father  Cats, 

What  endless  treasures  dost  thou  not  contain  !”t 
“His  imagination,”  says  Hallam,  “ is  gay,  his  morality 


* “ The  victorious  cause  was  favoured  by  the  gods,  but  the  con- 
quered by  Cato.” 

t “ Dierbre  Vader  Cats, 

Wat  behelst  ge  niet  al  schats.” 


popular  and  useful.  No  one  was  more  read  than  Father 
Cats,  as  the  people  call  him ; but  he  is  often  trifling  and 
monotonous.”  Died  in  1660. 


csee  i_.ongfeli.ow,  " L'oets  and  .Poetry  of  Europe  Alsche, 
Commentatio  de  J.  Catsio,”  1828;  Siegenbeek,  ‘‘Overde  Ver- 
diensten  van  J.  Cats  als  Staatsman,”  1836;  Foppens,  ‘‘Bibliotheca 
Belgica;  Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1854. 


Cattaneo,  kfit-ti'ni-o,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  economist 
and  able  writer  on  philosophy,  statistics,  and  politics, 
born  at  Milan  about  1815.  He  is  a republican,  and  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  revolution  at  Milan  in  1848. 
Among  his  works  are  “The  Insurrection  at  Milan  in 
1848,”  and  “Natural  and  Political  Account  of  Lom- 
bardy,” (“Notizie  naturali  e civili  della  Lombardia.”) 

Cattaneo,  (Danese,)  an  Italian  sculptor  and  poet, 
born  at  Carrara  about  1500.  He  worked  in  Venice  and 
Verona,  and  was  eminent  as  an  artist  and  poet.  He 
was  author  of  a poem  called  “ The  Love  of  Marfisa.” 
(“  L’Amor  di  Marfisa.”) 

Cattaneo,  (Felice,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan,  lived  about  1730. 

Cattaneo  or  Cataneo,  kJ-t^'ni-o,  (Giovanni  Ma- 
ria,) a learned  Italian  writer,  born  at  Novara,  became  a 
resident  of  Rome.  In  early  youth  he  composed  a com- 
mentary on  Pliny  the  Younger,  which  was  admired,  and 
was  printed  in  1500.  He  left  an  unfinished  poem  on  the 
“ Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders.”  Died  about 
1528. 

Cattani,  kSt-tl'nee,  (Gaetano,)  an  Italian  missionary, 
born  at  Modena  in  1696.  He  went  to  Paraguay  in  1729, 
and  afterwards  wrote  three  long  letters  on  that  country, 
which  Muratori  inserted  in  his  collection  with  high  and 
merited  praise.  Died  in  1 733. 

Cattani  da  Diacceto,  kit-ta'nee  da  de-at-cha'to, 
(Francesco,)  an  Italian  philosopher  and  writer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1446.  He  succeeded  Marsilio  Ficino  as 
professor  of  philosophy.  Died  in  1522. 


See  B.  Varchi,  “Vita  di  F.  Cattani  da  Diacceto,”  1561  and  1843. 


Cattapane,  k&t-til-pil'nl,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Cremona,  lived  about  1 500. 

Catteau-Calleville,  kit'td'  kil'vfel',  (Johann  Peter 
W ilhelm,)  a historian  and  geographer,  of  French  origin, 
born  at  Angermunde,  in  Prussia,  in  1759.  He  became 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stockholm 
in  1783,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1810.  Pie  published  a 
“General  Description  of  Sweden,”  (1789,)  “Travels  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,”  (1810,)  a “ History  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,”  (1815,)  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1819. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Litteraire.” 

Cattenburg,  van,  vtn  k&t'ten-buRG,  (Adriaan,)  a 
Dutch  theologian,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1664.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  sect  of  Remonstrants  or  Ar- 
minians,  and  author  of  several  works,  among  which  were 
a “Life  of  Hugo  Grotius,”  (1727,)  and  “Treatise  on  the 
Wisdom  of  Moses,”  (“  Syntagma  Sapientiae  Mosaicae,” 
1737.)  Died  about  1737. 

See  Feller,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 


Cat'ter-mole,  (George,)  an  eminent  English  painter, 
born  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  1800.  His  works  are 
mostly  paintings,  in  water-colours,  of  subjects  derived 
from  history  or  from  the  imaginations  of  Shakspeare  and 
Scott.  Among  his  capital  productions  is  a large  picture 
of  “ Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spire.”  At  the  Exposition 
of  Paris  in  1855  he  received  a first-class  medal.  After 
that  date  he  painted  chiefly  in  oil.  Died  in  1868. 

Cattermole,  (Rev.  Richard,)  an  English  author,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  became  vicar  of  Little  Marlow,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks.  He  published  “The  Literature 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  (2  vols.,)  “Illustrated  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Civil  War  of  the  Times  of  Charles  I. 
and  Cromwell,”  (2  vols.,  1846-52,)  and  other  valuable 
works. 

Cattho  or  Catto,  kJt-to',  (Angelo,)  a learned  bishop, 
born  at  Taranto,  became  chaplain  to  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  astrology  and  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events.  Died  in  1494. 

Cattier,  kt'tc-ii/,  (Isaac,)  a French  medical  writer, 
born  in  Paris,  lived  about  1640. 

Catuldi.  See  Cataldi. 

Catulle.  See  Catullus. 
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Ca-tul'luB,  [Fr.  Catuli.e,  kft'tUl',]  (Caius  Valerius,) 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  born  at  or  near  Verona  about 
77  B.C.,  (some  authorities  say  87  B.c.)  I le  went  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  by  his  literary  merit  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  society  of  Cicero,  Catsar,  Pollio,  and 
others.  His  indulgence  in  vicious  and  expensive  pleas- 
ures soon  reduced  him  to  poverty,  which,  however,  did 
not  subdue  his  hilarity.  Ilis  superior  genius  as  a poet  is 
generally  admitted  by  ancient  and  modern  critics.  He 
wrote  numerous  poems,  which  are  still  extant,  including 
odes  and  epigrams  of  great  beauty  and  pathos.  He  also 
excelled  in  heroic  verse,  and  was  the  first  Roman  that 
cultivated  lyric  poetry  with  success.  His  longest  poem 
is  “The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,”  in  hexameter 
verse.  Some  critics  estimate  the  “ Atys”  as  the  great- 
est of  his  works.  “ His  ‘ Atys,’  ” says  Professor  William 
Ramsay,  “is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  Rolling  impetuously 
along  in  a flood  of  wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the 
grandest  imagery  and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in 
every  line  the  fiery  vehemence  of  the  Greek  dithyramb. 
. . . We  admire  by  turns,  in  the  lighter  efforts  of  his 
muse,  his  unaffected  ease,  playful  grace,  vigorous  sim- 
plicity, pungent  wit,  and  slashing  invective.”  He  imi- 
tated Greek  models,  and  seemed  like  a Greek  poet 
writing  in  Latin.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
45  B.c. ; though  Scaliger  maintains  that  he  lived  about 
thirty  years  after  that  date. 

See  Sellar,  “Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  chap.  xii. ; Fa- 
bricius,  “Bibliotheca  Latina;”  “ Nouvelle  Biocraphie  Generate 
“Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1842;  “ Fraser’s  Magazine” 
for  March,  1849. 

Cat'u-lus,  (Caius  Lutatius,)  a Roman  commander, 
was  chosen  consul  for  the  year  242  B.C.,  when  the  first 
Punic  war  had  been  waged  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  Roman  navy  had  been  defeated  in  several  battles, 
and  was  nearly  annihilated.  Catulus  took  command  of 
a new  fleet,  and  gained  a decisive  victory  over  Hanno  in 
241  b.c.  He  then  terminated  the  war  on  terms  favour- 
able to  Rome. 

Catulus,  (Quintus  Lutatius,)  a Roman  general  and 
scholar,  noted  for  the  purity  and  grace  with  which  he 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin.  After  several  repulses,  he  was 
elected  consul  with  C.  Marius  for  the  year  102  B.c.,  when 
Italy  was  threatened  by  the  victorious  Cimbri.  Two 
Roman  armies,  commanded  by  Catulus  and  Marius, 
united  and  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  a great  battle  near 
Vercelli  in  101  b.c.  Plutarch  says  the  whole  honour  of 
the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marius,  although  the  chief  brunt 
of  the  battle  fell  on  the  army  of  Catulus.  He  became 
a partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  was  proscribed  by 
Marius  in  87  B.c.,  and  killed  himself.  He  left  a his- 
torical work  on  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  several  poems. 
Except  two  epigrams,  none  of  his  works  are  extant. 

See  Appian,  “Bellum  Civile;”  Plutarch,  “Marius”  and 
“Sulla;”  Cicero,  “De  Oratore.” 

Catulus,  (Quintus  Lutatius,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a prominent  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  and  one  of  the 
most  moderate  and  pure  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 
He  was  consul  in  78  b.c.,  and  censor  in  65.  He  was  called 
“illustrious”  (“  vir  clarissimus”)  by  Cicero  in  his  oration 
“ pro  Lege  Manilia.”  Catulus  was  a strong  supporter  of 
Cicero  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
in  63  b.c.  According  to  Sallust,  he  urged  Cicero  to 
include  Caesar  among  the  conspirators.  Died  in  60  B.C. 

See  Sallust,  “Bellum  Catilinarium ;”  Tacitus,  “Historia.” 

Cauche,  kosh,  (Franqois,)  a French  traveller,  born 
at  Rouen,  lived  about  1650.  He  passed  several  years 
in  Madagascar.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  published 
“An  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  F.  Cauche  to  Madagas- 
car,” (1651,)  which  was  commended  by  Du  Petit-Thouars. 

Cauchois  - Lemaire,  ko'shwS/  leh-mSn',  (Louis 
Franqois  Auguste,)  a French  journaiist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1789.  He  wrote  for  the  “Constitutionnel”  from  1820 
to  1832,  and  was  noted  for  his  bold  and  sarcastic  political 
articles.  In  1832  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  “Good 
Sense,”  (“  Bon  Sens,”)  a democratic  journal.  He  was 
imprisoned  several  times  for  his  writings  between  1S20 
and  1830.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,”  and  other  works,  mostly  political.  Died  in  1862. 


CauchoLx;,  ko'shwl',  (Robert  Agi.aE,)  a French  op- 
tician, born  in  Seine-et-Oise  in  1776.  His  telescopes  are 
said  to  be  among  the  best  in  use. 

Cauchon,  ko'shijN',  (PIERRE,)  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a fanatical  partisan  of  the 
English.  1 le  rendered  his  memory  infamous  as  judge  of 
Joan  of  Arc  (1431)  by  the  perfidious  means  he  used  to 
effect  her  condemnation  and  by  the  atrocious  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  upon  her.  Died  in  1443. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais ;”  J.  dks  Ursins,  “ His- 
toire  de  Charles  VII.” 

Cauchy,  ko'she',  (Augustin  Louis,)  a French  mathe- 
matician, son  of  Louis  Francis,  noticed  below,  was  born 
in  Paris  in  1789.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  for  Latin 
poetry  in  the  Central  School,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  as  second  scholar  in  1805.  He  passed  from  that 
to  the  School  of  “ Ponts  et  Chaussees,”  and  was  after- 
wards employed  as  engineer  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg. 
In  his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  into 
difficult  questions,  and  demonstrated  Euclid’s  celebrated 
theorem  respecting  polyhedra.  In  1815  the  Institute 
awarded  him  the  grand  prize  for  his  “ Memoir  on  the 
Theory  of  Waves,”  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
basis  of  an  admirable  theory  of  light  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  of 
mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1816.  He  pub- 
lished for  his  pupils  a “Course  of  Analysis,”  (1821,) 
“ Lectures  on  the  Differential  Calculus,”  (1826,)  and 
other  works.  Refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830,  he  lost  his  professorship.  In  1833  he 
became  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  at  Prague.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1838,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he  wrote  many  ingenious 
memoirs.  In  1849  he  succeeded  Biot  as  professor  of 
physical  astronomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Among 
his  later  works  was  a “ Memoir  on  the  Dispersion  of 
Light,”  (1836.)  He  displayed  considerable  poetic  power 
in  his  verses  “ On  Charles  V.  in  Spain,”  (1834.)  Died 
in  1857. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale ;”  QuSrard,  “La  France 
Littdraire.” 

Cauchy,  (Louis  Franqois,)  a French  poet,  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1755.  He  com- 
posed an  “Ode  to  the  First  Consul,”  (1S02,)  and  “The 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,”  (1806,)  both  in  Latin.  He  was 
successively  archivist  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Died  in  1847. 

Caulaincourt,  ko'llx'kooR',  (Auguste  Jean  Ga- 
briel,) a French  general,  brother  of  Armand  Augustin 
Louis,  noticed  below,  born  in  the  department  of  Somme 
in  1777.  He  was  wounded  at  Marengo  in  1800,  and 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  as  general  of  brigade.  For  his 
services  in  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  in  1809  he  was  made 
a general  of  division.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  September  7,  1812.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guished for  courage  and  talents. 

See  S£gur,  “ Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie.” 

Caulaincourt,  de,  deh  ko'l&N'kooR',  (Armand  Au- 
gustin Louis,)  Duke  of  Vicenza,  (ve-chiin'zi,)  a French 
diplomatist,  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Picardy  in 
1 773.  He  entered  the  army  as  a private  soldier,  became 
colonel  in  1799,  and  made  the  campaign  of  1S00  under 
Moreau  with  distinction.  Bonaparte  sent  him  on  a mis- 
sion to  Russia  in  1S01,  and  after  his  return  employed 
him  as  aide-de-camp  and  grand-equerry  of  the  palace, 
(1S04.)  In  the  latter  function  he  acquitted  himself  with 
dignity.  About  1S0S  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, where  he  performed  his  duties  with  loyalty  and 
address  until  1S11,  when  he  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
appears  to  have  warned  his  infatuated  master  against 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  in  which  he  took  part  The 
emperor  signified  his  continued  confidence  by  choosing 
Caulaincourt  as  his  companion  in  his  hurried  return  to 
Paris  in  December,  1812.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  which  were  in  such  a desperate 
state  that  no  diplomacy  could  avail ; but  he  shared  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  to  the  last,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  retired  with  honour  to  private  life.  He  had 
been  made  Duke  of  Vicenza  in  1808.  Died  in  1827. 

See  Thirrs,  “ Hisloirc  du  Consulat  ct  de  l'Empire;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographic  GdnAale.” 


See  Qu4rard,  “La  France  Littdrairc.” 
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Caulet,  de,  d?h  kb'LV,  (Etienne  Francois,)  a French 
bishop,  (of  1’amiers,)  born  in  1610;  died  in  1680. 

Caulfield.  See  Charlemont,  Earl  of. 

Caul'field,  (James,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1764,  became  a dealer  in  engravings.  He 
published  “ Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons,” (1794,)  a “ Gallery  of  British  Portraits,”  and  other 
illustrated  works. 

Caulfield,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  archaeologist,  bom  at 
Cork  in  1823.  He  is  librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Cork,  and  a voluminous  writer. 

Caumartin,  de,  deh  kb'mtR'tdN',  (Jean  Franqois 
Paul  Lef£vre,)  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1668, 
became  Bishop  of  Vannes  and  of  Blois.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1694.  Died  in  1733. 

See  Mor£ri,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Caumartin,  de,  (Louis  Urbain  Lef£vre,)  a French 
statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1653,  was 
successively  master  of  requests,  intendant  of  finances, 
and  councillor  of  state.  At  his  chateau  of  Saint-Ange, 
Voltaire  first  formed  the  idea  of  his  “ Henriade.”  Died 
in  1720. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Caumont.  See  Force,  (Marshal,)  and  Lauzun. 

Caumont,  de,  deh  ko'mdN',  (Arcisse,)  a French  anti- 
quary, born  at  Bayeux  (Calvados)  in  1802.  He  founded 
about  1833  the  Scientific  Congress,  a reunion  of  savants, 
who  meet  annually  in  different  cities  of  France,  and  a 
“ Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments.”  He  has 
published  several  important  works,  among  which  are 
“ Lectures  on  Monumental  Antiquities,”  (10  vols.,  1830,) 
and  a “ History  of  Art  in  the  West  of  France,”  (1831-40.) 

See  Richelet,  “ Notice  sur  M.  de  Caumont.” 

Caumont,  de,  (Joseph  de  Seytres— deh  sitR  or 
s?tR,)  Marquis,  a French  antiquary,  born  at  Avignon 
in  1688.  His  various  and  extensive  acquirements  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  correspondent  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Died  in  1745. 

Caurroy,  du,  dii  ko'rwa',  (Franqois  Eustache,)  a 
French  musician  and  famous  composer,  born  in  Picardy 
in  1549 ; died  in  1609. 

Caus,  kb,  (Isaac,)  a French  engineer,  a relative  of 
Salomon  Caus,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Dieppe. 
He  published  an  interesting  work,  in  French,  entitled  a 
“ New  Invention  to  raise  Water  higher  than  its  Source,” 
(London,  1644.) 

Caus,  Cauls,  or  Caux,  de,  deh  ko,  (Salomon,)  a 
celebrated  French  engineer  and  architect,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  in  the  service  of  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  London  in  1612.  From  1614  to  1620  he  lived 
at  Heidelberg  as  engineer  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frede- 
rick. In  1615  he  published  a work  on  motive  powers, 
“ Les  Raisons  des  Forces  mouvantes  avec  diverses  Ma- 
chines,” etc.,  which  contains  a theorem  on  the  expansion 
and  condensation  of  steam.  The  French  maintain  that 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  derived  from  Caus  the  dis- 
covery of  the  utility  of  steam  as  a motive  power.  Arago 
calls  him  “a  man  whom  posterity  will  perhaps  regard  as 
the  first  inventor  of  the  machine  h feu,"  (steam-engine.) 
Caus  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  France  about  1630. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gemfrale.  ” 

Causeur,  ko'zUR',  (Jean,)  a French  peasant,  noted 
for  longevity,  was  born  at  Lanfenot  in  1638,  and  died  in 
1775,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  His 
habits  were  temperate. 

Caussidiere,  ko'se'de-a i r',  (Marc,)  a French  radical 
politician,  born  at  Lyons  about  1809.  He  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  revolutionists  of  Paris  in  February,  1848, 
was  appointed  prefect  of  police  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment which  was  then  formed,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  August,  1848, 
the  Assembly  passed  a vote  of  accusation  against  him  in 
relation  to  the  revolt  of  May  15,  which  he  was  suspected 
of  secretly  favouring.  He  escaped  to  London.  “ His 
heart  was  honest  and  generous,”  says  Lamartine  : ‘‘one 
could  confide  in  his  nature,  if  not  in  his  opinions.”  Died 
in  1861. 

Caussin,  ko'sllN',  (Nicolas,)  a French  writer  and 
priest,  bom  at  Troyes  about  1582,  joined  the  Jesuits  in 


1607.  His  success  as  a preacher  attracted  the  notice  of 
Richelieu,  who  made  him  confessor  to  Louis  XIIL  For 
attempting  to  supplant  Richelieu  in  the  favour  of  the 
king,  he  was  dismissed  nine  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment. He  published,  besides  other  devotional  works, 
“The  Holy  Court,”  (5  vols.,)  which  had  an  immense 
circulation.  Died  in  1651. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  ko's&N'  deh  pgRs'vtl',  (Ar- 
mand  Pierre,)  a French  Orientalist,  son  of  Jean  Jacques 
Antoine,  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1795.  He 
studied  and  travelled  in  Turkey  and  Syria  several  years, 
and  about  1822  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  College  of  France.  In  1824  he  became  Arabic  in- 
terpreter to  the  ministry.  He  published  an  “Arabic 
Grammar,”  and  “ Essays  on  the  History  of  the  Arabs 
before  Islamism,  during  the  Time  of  Mohammed,  and 
down  to  the  Reduction  of  all  the  Tribes  under  his  Do- 
minion,” (1847.)  He  became  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1849. 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  (Jean  Jacques  Antoine,)  a 
French  scholar,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Montdidier  in  1759.  In  1783  he  became  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  College  of  France,  Paris,  and  in  1809  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  translated  from  the  Arabic 
a “Sequel  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  and  other 
works.  He  published  a good  edition  of  the  Fables  of 
Lokman.  Died  in  1835. 

Cauvin.  See  Calvin. 

Cau'vin,  (Joseph,)  an  English  scholar,  chiefly  known 
as  an  assistant  editor  of  Brande’s  “ Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,”  (184.2.)  (See  Brande,  W.  T.)  He 
published  an  improved  edition  of  “ Lempriere’s  Classical 
Dictionary,”  (1845.) 

Caux.  See  Caus,  (Salomon.) 

Caux,  de,  deh  kb,  (Gilles,)  a French  poet,  born  about 
1682,  was  a descendant  of  the  great  Corneille.  His  best 
works  are  the  tragedy  of  “Marius,”  (1715,)  and  “The 
Hour-Glass,”  a small  poem.  Died  in  1733. 

Caux  de  Cappeval,  ko  deh  ktp'vfl  , a mediocre 
French  poet,  born  near  Rouen.  He  published  “ Par- 
nassus, or  an  Essay  on  the  Campaigns  of  the  King,” 
(1752,)  and  other  poems,  and  produced  a Latin  version 
of  Voltaire’s  “Henriade.”  Died  in  1774. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance.  ” 

Cavacci,  kg-vit'chee,  (Jacopo,)  a historian  and  monk, 
born  at  Padua  in  1567 ; died  in  1612. 

Cavaceppi,  H-vd-chep'pee,  (Bartolommeo,)  a Ro- 
man sculptor,  who  flourished  about  1770. 

Cavagna,  kJ-vfin'yi,  (Giovanni  Paolo,)  a skilful 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bergamo  about  1560.  He  took 
Paul  Veronese  for  his  model.  Died  in  1627. 

Cavaignac,  kt'vin'yik',  (Godefroy,)  a French  re- 
publican chief,  brother  of  General  Louis  Eugene  Cavai- 
gnac, was  born  in  Paris  in  1801.  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists  in  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “ Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple,” and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  of  his 
party.  In  1834  he  was  imprisoned  for  political  reasons, 
but  escaped  in  1835  and  went  into  exile.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1841,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the  journal 
called  “La  Reforme.”  He  died  in  1845.  “Godefroy 
Cavaignac,”  says  Lamartine,  “was  a name  equal  to  the 
name  of  Carrel  in  republican  estimation.  He  had  died 
before  the  triumph  ( avenement ) of  his  idea,  and  that  idea 
rendered  homage  to  him  [in  1848]  in  the  person  of  his 
brother.”  He  published  a work  called  “Cardinal  Du- 
bois ; or,  Every  Road  leads  to  Rome.” 

See  Quekard,  “La  France  Liueraire.” 

Cavaignac,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  revolutionist, 
born  at  Gordon  in  1762,  was  the  father  of  General  Louis 
Euggne  Cavaignac.  In  1792  he  represented  Haute-Ga- 
ronne  in  the  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  In  the  insurrection  of  the  sections  of  Paris  against 
the  Convention,  October,  1795,  he  was  chosen  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Barras  in  directing  the  army  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796. 
The  fall  of  his  friend  Barras,  in  1799,  injured  his  political 
prospects.  He  was  afterwards  councillor  of  state  under 
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Murat,  King  of  Naples.  He  was  exiled  from  France  as 
a regicide  in  1816,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1829. 

See  Gonon,  “ Biographie  de  J.  B.  Cavaignac,”  1848. 

Cavaignac,  (Louis  Eugene,)  a distinguished  French 
general  and  republican  statesman,  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1802.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1820.  In  1828  and  1829  he  served  in  the  Morea 
as  captain  of  engineers.  He  was  sent  to  Africa  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  eminent  for  the  best  qualities  of  a 
soldier  and  an  officer.  In  1836  he  was  selected  for  the 
perilous  post  of  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Tlemcen, 
which  he  defended  with  success  for  more  than  a year. 
He  became  a lieutenant-colonel  of  zouaves  in  1840,  and 
colonel  in  1841.  For  his  services  at  Isly  in  1844  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  marshal -de-camp.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  Oran  in  1847,  and 
was  in  Algeria  when  the  revolution  of  1848  occurred. 
In  March  of  that  year  the  provisional  government  ap- 
pointed him  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  In  April,  Lamartine,  through  the 
mediation  of  Madame  Cavaignac,  (who  was  called  “ the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,”)  invited  General  Cavaignac  to 
come  to  Paris  for  the  defence  of  the  government  against 
the  mob.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  May,  two 
days  after  a great  insurrection  had  begun,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  when  that  office  was  generally 
considered  an  unenviable  position.  As  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army  and  of  the  national  guard,  he  defeated 
the  insurgents  in  a great  battle  in  Paris  which  began  on 
the  23d  of  June  and  continued  three  days.  He  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  by  the  Assembly  on  the  24th,  and  dis- 
played great  skill  and  energy  on  that  occasion.  Having 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  he  was  recalled  to  power  on 
the  28th  of  June,  with  the  title  of  chef  du pouvoir  execu- 
tif  or  President  of  the  republic. 

He  maintained  order  in  the  capital,  and  pursued  a 
moderate  policy,  by  which  many  ultra-republicans  were 
alienated  from  his  support.  The  Assembly  on  the  25th 
of  November  declared  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  the 
country.  About  this  time  an  election  for  President  by 
universal  suffrage  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  who  received  about  6,000,000  votes, 
while  Cavaignac  received  1,448,302.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1848,  Cavaignac  retired  from  power,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  among  the  moderate  re- 
publicans. He  was  arrested  in  December,  1851,  and 
detained  a few  days.  In  1832  he  was  elected  a deputy 
by  the  voters  of  Paris ; but,  as  he  refused  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor,  he  did  not  obtain  the  seat,  and 
retired  from  political  life.  He  was  again  elected  a 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  corps  legislatif,  but  died  a few 
weeks  later,  in  October,  1857.  He  had  published  in 
1839  a work  entitled  “De  la  Regence  d’ Alger.”  Few 
men  who  have  possessed  the  chief  power  in  difficult 
circumstances  have  preserved  so  pure  a reputation. 

See  Henri  Montfort,  “Biographie  du  General  Cavaignac,” 
1848  ; “ Lebensbeschreibung  des  Generals  Cavaignac,”  Strasburg, 
1848;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Giindrale.” 

Cavaignac,  de,  deh  ki'vln'yik',  (Jacques  Marie,) 
Vicomte,  a French  general,  born  at  Gordon  in  1773, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Italy,  and  in  1806  was 
nominated  by  Napoleon  commandant  of  the  legion  of 
honour  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  As  general  of  brigade, 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Moscow  in  1812.  He 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Cavalca,  kl-ydl'ki,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  ascetic 
writer,  born  in  Tuscany,  was  contemporary  with  Dante. 
He  wrote  “The  Fruits  of  the  Tongue,”  and  other 
works,  which  are  cited  by  the  Academy  Della  Crusca  as 
authority.  Died  about  1340. 

Cavalcabo-Baroni,  ki-vll-ki'bo  bl-ro'nee,  (Gas- 
paro  Antonio,)  a painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born 
near  Roveredo  in  1682  ; died  in  1759. 

Cavalcanti,  kl-vil-kin'tee,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Ital- 
ian writer,  born  of  a noble  family  at  Florence  in  1503. 
Haying  removed  to  Ferrara,  he  was  sent  by  Cardinal  Ip- 
polito  II.  on  a mission  to  the  French  court.  Pope  Paul  III. 
also  employed  him  as  a negotiator.  He  wrote  a “ Treatise 
on  Rhetoric,”  (1559,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1362. 


Cavalcanti,  (Guido,)  a Florentine  poet,  was  a friend 
of  Dante,  and  an  ardent  Ghibeline.  He  was  one  of  the 
poets  of  that  age  who  made  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
good  style.  His  canzone  on  “ Love”  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  works.  Died  in  1300. 

See  Ginguek£,  “ Histoire  Litt^raire  d’ltalie.” 

Cavaleri.  See  Cavalieri. 

Cavalier,  kiFv3'le-i/,  (Jean,)  a French  peasant,  born 
at  Ribaute  in  1679,  was  the  most  able  and  popular  chief 
of  the  Camisards,  (persecuted  Protestants  of  Cevennes,) 
who  revolted  in  1702.  By  his  courage  and  skill  he  foiled 
the  generals  of  the  king  and  obtained  an  honourable 
treaty  from  Villars,  (1704.)  He  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  English,  fought  at  Almanza  in  1707,  and 
became  a general  in  the  English  army.  Died  in  1740. 

See  Antoine  Court,  “ Histoire  des  Camisards.” 

Cavaliere,  kl-vl-le-a'ri,  or  Cavalieri,  kl-vi-le-a'ree, 
an  Italian  composer,  born  about  1550,  made  some  im- 
provements or  inventions  in  music.  Died  about  1600. 

Cavalieri,  kl-vi-le-a'ree,  or  Cavaleri,  ki-vi-la'ree, 
(Bonaventura,)  an  eminent  Italian  geometer,  born  in 
Milan  in  1598,  was  one  of  the  few  whose  discoveries 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geometry.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Hieronymites  or  Jesuates,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Galileo  at  Pisa.  Having  devoted  himself  to 
researches  respecting  the  proportions  of  different  solids, 
he  discovered,  about  1626,  his  method  of  indivisibles. 
He  conceived  that  a line  is  formed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  points,  a surface  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  etc.,  and  pub- 
lished in  1635  his  “ Geometry  of  Indivisibles.”  A few 
years  earlier  he  had  been  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Bologna.  He  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,”  and  several  other  works.  Died  at  Bologna 
in  1647. 

See  Montucla,  “Histoire  des  MatMmatiques Paolo  F ri?i, 
“Eiogio  di  Galileo  Galilei  e di  B.  Cavalieri,”  1776;  G.  Piola, 
“Elogio  storico  di  B.  Cavalieri,”  1844. 

Cavallerii,  da,  di  ki-vil-la're-ee,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) a mediocre  Italian  engraver,  born  at  Lagherino 
about  1 530,  engraved  many  works  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Titian.  Died  in  1597. 

Cavallero.  See  Caballero. 

Cavallero,  kl-vll-ya'ro,  or  Caballero,  kl-Bll-ya'ro, 
(Don  Juan,)  a Spanish  general,  bom  in  Naples  in  1712, 
commanded  the  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1779.  Died  in  1791. 

Cavalli,  kl-vll'lee,  (Francesco,)  bom  at  Venice,  was 
an  organist,  and  one  of  the  first  composers  of  his  time. 
He  became  chapel-master  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mark, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  composed  grand  operas. 
Between  1637  and  1669  he  produced  thirty-eight  success- 
ful operas.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Fftis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musidens." 

Cavallini,  kl-vil-lee'nee,  (Pietro,)  a celebrated 
painter  and  sculptor,  bom  in  Rome  about  1270,  is  said 
to  have  been  a pupil  of  Giotto.  He  adorned  with  frescos 
the  churches  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Assisi,  where  some 
of  them  may  still  be  seen.  His  “Crucifixion”  at  Assisi 
is  well  preserved,  and  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died 
about  1350. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy;”  Vasari,  “Lives  of 
the  Painters,"  etc. 

Cavallino,  kl-vll-lee'no,  (Bernardo,)  a historical 
painter,  born  in  Naples  about  1620.  His  works  are  ad- 
mired for  grace,  colouring,  and  charming  expression.  He 
excelled  most  in  pictures  of  small  proportions.  Died 
in  1656. 

Cavallo,  kl-v&Flo,  (Tiberio,)  a philosopher,  distin- 
guished for  his  experiments  in  electricity,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1749.  In  1771  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
passed  the  most  of  his  mature  years.  Having  made  dis- 
coveries or  inventions  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  he 
was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1779.  He 
invented  a micrometer,  an  electrometer,  and  a condenser 
of  electricity,  and  made  interesting  experiments  with  a 
kite  in  relation  to  the  electric  state  of  clouds.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity,” and  a “Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Air.”  Died  in  1809. 

Cavallucci,  ki-vil-loot'chec,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian 
historical  painter  and  excellent  colorist,  born  at  Sermo- 
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neta  in  1 752.  A picture  of  “ Saint  Bona  taking  the  Veil,” 
at  Pisa,  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  Rome  in  1 795. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cavdm-(or  Cawam-)ed-Dowlah,  kd-vSm'ed-dow'- 
lah,  originally  Ket-bo'ga,  Prince  of  Mosul,  a Turkish 
general,  defeated  by  the  crusaders  at  Antioch  in  1098. 

CavaniUes,  ka-vi-n&l'yes,  (Antonio  Jos 6,)  a Spanish 
priest  and  eminent  botanist,  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1 745. 
Me  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Murcia,  when  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  ambassador  to  Paris.  Me  passed  twelve  years 
in  Paris,  (1777  to  1789,)  in  which  time  he  produced  his 
dissertations  on  the  class  Monadelphia.  Having  re- 
turned to  Spain,  he  published  “ leones  et  Descriptiones 
Plantarum,”  etc.,  an  excellent  description  of  Spanish 
plants,  with  fine  engravings  drawn  by  himself,  (6  vols., 
1791.)  This  was  followed  by  “Observations  on  the 
Natural  History,  Geography,  etc.  of  Valencia,”  (2  vols., 
1795-97,)  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  useful  work  of 
that  kind  ever  published  in  Spain.  In  1801  he  was 
chosen  director  of  the  royal  botanic  garden  of  Madrid. 
He  adhered  to  the  artificial  or  Linnaean  system  of  botany. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1804. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie “Nou- 
velle  Biographie  Generale.  ” 

Cavarazzi,  ki-vi-rJt'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  called 
Crescenzi,  (kRi-shSn'zee,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Viterbo  about  1590;  died  in  1625. 

Cavazzi,  kj-vit'see,  (Giovanni  Antonio,)  an  Italian 
monk,  born  at  Montecuculo.  He  was  sent  as  a missionary 
to  Congo  in  1654.  In  1670  he  was  chosen  superior -gen- 
eral of  the  missions  in  Congo,  Angola,  etc.,  where  he 
laboured  many  years.  He  published  a “ Description  of 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Matamba.”  Died  at  Genoa  in  1692. 

Cave,  (Edward,)  an  English  printer,  born  at  Newton 
in  1691,  is  memorable  as  the  founder  of  “The  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,”  1731.  He  patronized  Dr.  Johnson 
when  the  latter  was  a young  and  needy  author ; and 
Johnson  wrote  a biography  of  Cave.  Died  in  1754. 

Cave,  (Sir  Lewis  William,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  at  Desborough  in  1832.  Pie  was  appointed  a judge 
of  the  High  Court  in  1881,  and  has  written  or  edited 
several  standard  legal  works. 

Cave,  (William,)  D.D.,  a learned  English  divine  and 
scholar,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1637,  became  vicar  of 
Islington  in  1662,  canon  of  Windsor  in  1684,  and  vicar 
of  Isle  worth  in  1690.  He  devoted  much  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  wrote  many  esteemed 
works,  among  which  are  “Primitive  Christianity,” 
(1672,)  “ History  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,”  (1675,) 
“Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  Fourth 
Century,”  (1682,)  and  “Literary  History  of  Ecclesiastic 
Writers  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  (“  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Plistoria  lit- 
teraria,”  2 vols.,  1688-89.)  The  three  first  named  are 
said  to  be  the  best  works  on  those  subjects.  Died  in  1713. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica:”  Wood,  “ Athena:  Oxonienses.” 

Cavedone,  ka-vi-do'ni,  (Giacomo,)  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  at  Sassuolo,  near  Modena,  in  1577. 
He  studied  under  the  Caracci  and  Guido,  and  worked  at 
Bologna,  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  He  excelled  in  design 
and  colouring,  and  had  great  facility  of  execution.  A mong 
his  master-pieces  are  a “Nativity,”  a “Virgin  and  Child 
borne  upon  the  Clouds,”  a “Holy  Family,”  and  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  Died  at  Bologna  in  1660. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Caveirac,  de,  deh  ki'vVrtk',  (Jean  Novi,)  a French 
ecclesiastic,  born  at  Nimes  in  1713.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “An  Apology  for  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
Council  in  Relation  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  with  Observations  on  Saint  Bartholomew,” 
(1758.)  Voltaire  designated  this  work  an  “Apology  for 
Saint  Bartholomew.”  Died  in  1782. 

Cavelier.  See  Lasali.e,  (Robert.) 

Cavelier,  kiv'le-M,  (Pierre  Jules,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1814,  was  a pupil  of 
David  of  Angers  and  of  Delaroche.  He  obtained  in 
1842  the  grand  prize  of  sculpture,  and  passed  the  five  en- 
suing years  in  Rome.  In  1849  he  produced  “Penelope 
Asleep,”  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  1853  a 


statue  of  “ Truth,”  which  was  placed  in  the  palace  of 
Luxembourg. 

Cav'en-clish,  (Charles,)  a younger  son  of  the  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Devonshire,  born  in  London  in  1620,  was  a 
royalist  general  in  the  civil  war.  He  defeated  the  army 
of  Parliament  at  Donnington  in  1643.  He  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  Cromwell  near  Gainsborough. 

Cavendish,  (Lord  Frederick,)  a British  general, 
born  about  1730.  Died  in  1803. 

Cavendish,  (Lord  Frederick  Charles,)  an  English 
politician,  born  in  1836.  He  was  assassinated  in  Dublin, 
immediately  after  being  appointed  secretary  for  Ireland, 
on  the  6th  May,  1882. 

Cavendish,  (George,)  of  Glemsford,  an  English 
writer,  a brother  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  noticed  be- 
low, is  said  to  have  written  the  “ Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,”  (1641.) 

Cavendish,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Nice  in  1730  or  1731, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Having  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  scientific  pursuits,  renounced  society,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  eccentric  habits.  He  was  a profound 
mathematician,  and  ranks  among  the  first  of  chemical 
philosophers.  He  first  discovered  the  distinctive  prop- 
erties of  hydrogen  gas,  laid  the  foundation  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  and  demonstrated  the  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  common  air,  (1783.)  By  burning  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  in  a tight  glass  vessel,  he  made  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  in  1784. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  (which  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  accuracy)  were  published  in  the  “Philo- 
sophical Transactions”  from  1766  to  1809.  He  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute  in  1803. 
About  1773  he  had  inherited  an  immense  fortune  from 
an  uncle.  He  was  never  married.  Died  in  London 
in  1810.  “ Whatever  he  accomplished,”  says  Sir  Hum- 

phry Davy,  “ was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  pro- 
duction. His  processes  were  all  of  a finished  nature. 

. . . The  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  earliest  labours 
have  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, and  their  merits  have  been  illustrated  by  discus- 
sion and  exalted  by  time.”  (“Chemical  Philosophy.”) 
“ He  was  well  versed  in  high  geometry,”  says  Biot,  “and 
made  a happy  application  of  this  knowledge  in  a very 
important  question  of  physics, — the  determination  of 
the  mean  density  of  our  globe.” 

See  G.  Wilson,  “ Life  of  H.  Cavendish F.  Hoefhr,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Chimie,”  tome  ii. ; “ Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

Cavendish,  (Lord  John,)  an  English  Whig  states- 
man, brother  of  Frederick,  noticed  above.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1782.  Died  in  1796. 

Cavendish,  (Margaret,)  an  English  authoress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  wife  of  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  wrote  various 
works,  among  which  are  poems  and  plays,  remarkable 
for  absurdity  and  bad  grammar.  She  became  a maid  of 
honour  to  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  in  1643,  and  was 
married  in  1645.  Plorace  Walpole  calls  her  “a  fertile 
pedant,  with  an  unbounded  passion  for  scribbling.”  Died 
in  1673. 

See  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  “Specimens  of  British  Poetesses 
Sir  E.  Brydges,  “Imaginative  Biography;”  and  “Retrospective 
Review,”  vol.  i.,  1853. 

Cavendish,  (Sir  Robert  Spencer,)  an  English  naval 
officer,  born  in  1791.  He  served  against  the  French  and 
the  Americans,  1812-14.  Died  in  1830. 

Cavendish  or  Can'dish,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
navigator,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1564,  was  the  second  of  his 
nation  that  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  July,  1586, 
he  sailed  with  three  small  ships,  chiefly  fitted  out  at  his 
expense,  with  the  design  to  plunder  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  Chili,  etc.  Having  taken  rich  prizes,  among  which 
was  the  Spanish  galleon  laden  with  silver,  he  crossed 
the  Pacific,  and,  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
reached  England  in  September,  1588.  He  rendered  some 
services  to  the  sciences  of  geography  and  hydrography. 
Died  in  1593. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845. 
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Cavendish,  (Wii.liam,)  Duke  of  Newcastle,  an  Eng- 
lish general  and  author,  born  in  1592.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  about  1620,  as  Baron  Ogle,  and  in  1643  be- 
came Marquis  of  Newcastle.  In  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded the  king’s  army  in  the  north,  and  gained  several 
battles  in  1643,  especially  at  Atherton  Moor.  In  1644 
Prince  Rupert  effected  a junction  with  the  army  at  York, 
and,  pretending  positive  orders  from  the  king,  involved 
the  royalists  in  a decisive  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  against 
the  acfvice  of  Newcastle.  The  latter  then  abandoned  the 
cause  and  went  to  France.  He  returned  home  in  1660, 
and  was  made  a duke  in  1664.  He  wrote  a treatise  on 
horsemanship,  several  bad  comedies,  and  other  works. 
Hume  represents  him  as  “the  ornament  of  the  court  and 
of  his  order,  polite  and  elegant  in  his  taste.”  Died  in 
1676. 

See  Clarendon’s  “ History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.” 

Cavendish,  (William,)  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1640.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  he  represented  Derby  in  the  Commons,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Cavendish,  and  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
court.  In  1679  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  new  privy 
council.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1684,  he  became 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  He  promoted  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  who  appointed  him  lord  steward  of  the 
royal  household  in  1689,  and  created  him  a duke  in  1694. 
He  wrote  an  “ Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,”  which 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  praised,  and  other  works.  His 
mansion  at  Chatsworth  is  an  admired  monument  of  art 
and  taste.  Died  in  1707. 

See  Macaulay’s  “ History  of  England.” 

Cavendish,  (Sir  William,)  the  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  Devonshire,  was  born  about  1505.  After 
he  had  served  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman-usher,  he 
became  a privy  councillor  of  Henry  VIII.  about  1546. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a “Life  of  Wolsey.”  (See 
Cavendish,  George.)  Died  in  1557. 

Cavendish,  (William  Charles.)  See  Bentinck. 

Caventou,  kt'vSNToo',  (Joseph  Bienaime,)  a French 
chemist,  born  at  Saint-Omer  in  1 797,  became  a resident  of 
Paris.  He  published  a “New  Chemical  Nomenclature,” 
(1816,)  and  an  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Pharmacy,” 
(1819.)  He  was  associated  with  Pelletier  in  the  discovery 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  about  1820,  for  which  the  Institute 
awarded  them  a prize  of  10,000  francs  in  1827. 

See  Qubrard,  “La  France  Littdraire. ” 

Caviceo,  kl-ve-cha'o,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  priest,  born 
at  Parma  in  1443.  He  wrote  “II  Peregrino,”  a romance. 
Died  in  1511. 

Cavino,  kl-vee'no,  (Giovanni,)  a skilful  Italian  en- 
graver, surnamed  “ the  Paduan,”  and  “ the  prince  of  for- 
gers.” Antique  medals  being  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
students  in  his  time,  he  employed  his  talents  in  counter- 
feiting them  with  success.  About  1565  he  and  Bassiano 
fabricated  a great  number  of  spurious  medals,  which 
were  bought  by  the  antiquaries  as  genuine. 

Cavoie,  de,  deh  ki'vwl',  (Louis  d’Oger,)  Marquis, 
a French  courtier,  born  in  1640.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  bravery,  honour,  and  politeness,  and  was  admired  at 
court  as  “ the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.” 
He  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  in  his  campaigns,  and 
shared  his  bounty.  Pie  was  the  friend  of  Turenne  and 
of  Racine.  Died  in  1716. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ M&noires.” 

Cavolini,  kl-vo-lee'nee,  (Filippo,)  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Naples  in  1756.  He  became  professor  of 
zoology  in  the  U ni  versity  of  Naples,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  marine  polypi.  He  wrote  a “ Treat- 
ise on  Marine  Polypi,”  one  on  the  “Generation  of  Fish,” 
(1787,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Monticelli,  “Vita  Philippi  Cavolini,”  1812;  Titaldo, 
“Biografia  dcgli  Italiani  illustri.” 

Cavour,  di,  dc  kl-vooR',  (Camillo  Benso,)  Count, 
an  illustrious  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Turin  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1810,  was  a son  of  the  Marquis  Michele 
Giuseppe  Benso  di  Cavour,  a merchant  of  Nice,  who  ac- 
quired a large  fortune  in  trade  and  was  ennobled  by  King 
Charles  Albert.  His  mother  was  a Swiss  or  French  lady 
of  Geneva,  named  Adelaide  Sellon.  The  French  was  the 


language  of  his  infancy.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  grain-trade,  and  passed  several  years  in 
foreign  travel.  In  1847  he  founded,  with  Count  Balbo, 
a lilicral  journal,  “II  Risorgimento,”  (“The  Uprising,”) 
which  was  very  successful.  During  the  war  against 
Austria  in  1848-49,  he  defended  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence in  his  speeches  and  editorial  articles.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1849,  proved 
himself  to  be  a powerful  debater,  and  succeeded  in  uni- 
ting the  moderate  democrats  and  liberal  conservatives 
in  a party  of  which  he  became  the  leader.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  commerce  in  1850,  and  minister  of 
finance  in  1851.  In  1852  he  became  president  of  the 
council,  or  prime  minister  of  Sardinia.  He  secured  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  favoured  religious  toleration  and 
free  trade.  Among  the  important  measures  of  his  admin- 
istration were  his  rebellion  against  papal  domination,  and 
his  alliance  with  France  and  England  in  the  war  against 
Russia  in  1855.  After  the  close  of  that  war  he  devoted 
his  efforts  to  the  liberation  and  unity  of  Italy,  undismayea 
by  the  angry  Eliminations  of  the  Vatican. 

With  the  aid  of  the  French  emperor,  he  waged,  in 
1859,  a war  against  Austria,  which  resulted  in  the  an- 
nexation of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena  to 
Sardinia  Cavour  resigned  in  July,  1859,  because  he  was 
displeased  with  the  treaty  of  Villa-Franca.  He  resumed 
the  place  of  premier  in  January,  i860,  and,  after  the  con- 
quests of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  about  the  beginning  of  1861,  his  policy  and 
ascendency  were  fully  maintained.  A serious  disagree- 
ment occurred  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  on  the 
question  of  the  attack  on  Venetia  which  the  latter  pro- 
posed ; but  they  were  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Cavour  died,  after  an  illness  of  a few 
days,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1861.  His  death  was  generally 
deplored  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  Italy.  On  the  next  day 
after  his  death,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, paid  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : “ The 
moral  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  Count  Cavour 
is  this, — that  a man  of  transcendent  talents,  of  indomi- 
table energy,  and  inextinguishable  patriotism,  may,  by 
the  impulses  which  his  own  single  mind  may  give  to  his 
countrymen,  aiding  a righteous  cause,  and  seizing  favour- 
able opportunities,  notwithstanding  difficulties  that  at 
first  sight  appear  insurmountable,  confer  on  his  country 
the  greatest  and  most  inestimable  benefits.”  “ His  great- 
ness,” says  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  July, 1861,  “ wore 
the  unassuming  garb  of  common  sense, — but  a common 
sense  of  colossal  proportions,  exalted  by  perpetual  direc- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  what  was  great  and  lofty.”  He  was 
never  married. 

See  “ Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Cavour,”  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Edward  Romilly;  “Cavour,  a Me- 
moir,” by  Edward  Dicey;  “Cavour,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken.”  in 
the  “Jahrbuch  turn  Conversations- Lexikon”  for  1859,  (published  by 
Brockhaus,  Leipsic;)  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  July,  1861. 

Caw'tliorne,  (James,)  an  English  poet,  bom  at  Shef- 
field in  1719,  became  master  of  Tunbridge  School  about 
1744.  Among  his  poems  is  “The  Perjured  Lover.” 
Died  in  1761. 

Caw'ton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Puritan  divine  and 
Orientalist,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1605.  He  assisted  Wal- 
ton in  his  “ Polyglot  Bible,”  and  Castcll  in  his  “ Lexicon.” 
He  preached  for  some  time  in  London.  Died  in  1659. 

His  son  Thomas,  bom  in  Essex  in  1637,  was  a cler- 
gyman, and  was  learned  in  Oriental  languages.  He  wrote 
a “ Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue  in 
Philosophy.”  Died  in  1677. 

Sec  Wood,  “ Athena?  Oxonienses.” 

Caxes  or  Cajes,  k.Vn£s,  (Eugenio,)  a Spanish  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Madrid  in  1577.  He  obtained  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king  in  1612.  Died  in  1642. 

Cax'ton,  (William,)  an  English  scholar  and  printer, 
celebrated  as  the  first  who  introduced  printing  into  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  Kent  about  1412.  He  was  a prominent 
merchant  of  London,  and  about  1442  visited  the  Low 
Countries  as  a commercial  agent.  In  1464  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Edward  IV.  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  1468, 
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and  by  her  order  translated  from  the  French  a “ History 
of  Troy,”  which  he  printed  about  1474.  This  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  time 
of  his  return  to  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
tween 1474  and  1476.  He  established  a printing-office 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  printed  sixty-four  different 
books,  many  of  which  were  translated  by  himself.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Richard  Atkyns  (1664)  to  deprive 
Caxton  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
printing  into  England  ; but  the  documents  on  which  that 
writer  relies  to  establish  his  point  are,  beyond  all  reason- 
able question,  either  erroneous  or  spurious.  Died  in  1492. 

See  J.  Lewis,  “Life  of  Caxtou,”  1738  ; Charles  Knight,  “ W. 
Caxton:  a Biography,”  1844. 

Cay.  See  Caius. 

Cayet,  kl'yft',  (Pierre  Victor  Palma,)  a French 
theologian,  born  in  Touraine  about  1520.  He  was  a 
Protestant  in  his  youth,  and  was  employed  as  chaplain 
by  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  who  took  him  to  court  about 
1590.  He  abjured  Calvinism  in  1595,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  chosen  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of 
Navarre,  Paris.  He  wrote  many  polemical  and  other 
works,  among  which  is  a “ History  of  the  War  under 
Henry  IV.  from  15S9  to  1598.”  Died  in  1610. 

See  Niceron,  “Mdmoires;”  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.” 

Cayla,  ki'lt',  (Jean  Mamert,)  a French  litterateur 
and  journalist,  born  at  Vigan  (Lot)  in  1812.  He  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  a volume  of  “ European  Cele- 
brities,” and  a “ History  of  the  City  of  Constantinople.” 

Cay'ley,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer,  published 
“The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  (1805,)  and  a “Me- 
moir of  Sir  Thomas  More,”  (1808.) 

Cayley,  (Arthur,)  an  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1821,  became  Senior  Wranglet 
and  afterwards  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  studied  law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849, 
after  which  he  devoted  much  time  to  pure  mathematics.'  1 
In  1852  he  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Since  1863  he  has  been  Sadlerian  professor  of  pure 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded  to  him 
in  1882. 

Cayley,  (Sir  George,)  an  English  scientific  writer, 
bom  about  1773-  He  wrote  on  aerial  navigation,  and 
other  subjects.  Died  in  1857. 

Caylus,  de,  (Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tu- 
bieres,  de  Grimoard,  de  Pestels,  de  Lr6vi,) 
Count,  Marquis  of  Esternay,  a French  author,  born  in 
Paris  in  1692.  In  1742  he  was  admitted  into  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions,  for  which  he  wrote  many  valuable 
antiquarian  treatises.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a 
“Collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Gallic  Antiquities/’  (7  vols.,  1752-67,)  “Tableaux  drawn 
from  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  TEneid,”  (1757,)  and  a 
“Collection  of  Ancient  Paintings  after  the  Designs  of 
Bartoli,”  with  beautiful  coloured  engravings.  Some  of 
his  works  are  illustrated  with  fine  plates  engraved  by 
himself.  He  wrote  “ Fairy  Tales,”  and  other  works  of 
fiction.  Died  in  1765. 

See  Serieys,  “Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Caylus,”  1805;  C.  Le 
Beau,  “filoge  historique  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Caylus,”  1766. 

Caylus,  de,  (Marthe  Marguerite  de  Villette,) 
Marquise,  an  accomplished  French  lady,  mother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Poitou  in  1673.  She  was  educated  at 
court  as  the  protegee  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  in  1686  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Caylus,  who 
died  in  1704.  She  left  a work,  which  was  edited  by  Vol- 
taire in  1 770,  entitled  “ Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus,” 
in  which  she  relates  what  she  had  witnessed,  with  great 
candour  and  naivete  and  in  an  agreeable  style.  Died 
in  1729. 

See  SAiNTE-PEUVE,“Causeries  du  Lundi and  a Notice  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  her  “ Souvenirs”  by  L.  S.  Auger,  1803. 

Cayot-Delandre,  kl'yo'  d&'ISNdR',  (Franqois  Ma- 
rie,) a French  antiquary,  born  at  Rennes  in  1796.  He 
wrote  on  French  history  and  antiquities.  Died  in  1848. 

Cayx,  k^,  (R6mi  Jean  Baptiste  Charles,)  a French 
historian,  born  at  Cahors  about  1795.  He  published  a 
“ History  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  (1835,)  and  an 
“Epitome  of  the  History  of  Alexander’s  Successors,” 


which  were  approved  by  the  council  of  the  university 
and  used  in  colleges.  About  1840  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  studies. 

Cazal.  See  Casal,  (Manuel  Ayres.) 

Cazales,  de,  deh  kt'zt'lgs',  (Edmond,)  a French 
writer  and  ecclesiastic,  son  of  Jacques  CazaRs,  noticed 
below,  was  born  at  Grenade-sur-Garonne  in  1804.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  Louvain  in  1835,  and  a 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  He  con- 
tributed articles  on  political  history  and  literary  criticism 
to  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  published  “ His- 
torical Studies  on  Contemporary  Germany,”  (1853.) 

Cazales,  de,  (Jacques  Antoine  Marie,)  an  eloquent 
French  royalist,  was  born  at  Grenade-sur-Garonne  in 
1752.  In  1789  he  was  deputed  by  the  noblesse  to  the 
States-General,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  monarchy.  Pie  had  never  made  a public 
speech  in  his  life  until  the  chance  which  raised  him  upon 
the  tribune  disclosed  to  him  that  he  was  an  orator.  He 
refused  to  follow  his  order  when  it  joined  the  Tiers-Etat 
in  the  National  Assembly,  but  afterwards  obeyed  the 
command  of  that  body  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 
Plis  speech  in  defence  of  the  clergy  was  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  “The  character  of  his  eloquence,”  says 
Lamartine,  “ was  that  of  a desperate  cause.  He  pro- 
tested more  than  he  debated ; he  opposed  to  the  violent 
triumphs  of  the  Left  (gauche)  his  ironical  defiance,  his 
bitter  indignation.”  (“  Plistory  of  the  Girondists.”)  He 
emigrated  in  1792,  travelled  in  Italy,  England,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1801.  Died  in  1805. 

See  M.  Chare,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Cazales, ’ ’ prefixed  to  his 
speeches,  1821 ; Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;” 
“ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Cazalet,  kf'zi'LV,  (Jean  Andr£,)  a French  chemist, 
born  in  Medoc  in  1750;  died  in  1821. 

Caze,  ktz,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  publicist,  born 
at  Montauban  in  1781;  died  at  Madrid  in  1851. 

Cazes,  kSz,  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a French  historical 
painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1676,  was  a pupil  of  Boullongne 
the  elder.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1704, 
and  acquired  a high  reputation,  though  he  did  not  attain 
the  first  rank.  He  adorned  many  of  the  churches  of 
Paris  with  his  works,  among  which  are  an  “ Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  and  “Tabitha  raised  from  the  Dead.” 
His  composition,  design,  and  colouring  are  praised. 
Died  in  1754. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.’* 

Cazotte,  ki'zot',  (Jacques,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1720.  His  principal  works  are  “ Ollivier,”  a 
poem,  and  the  “ Lord  Impromptu,”  which  were  success- 
ful. His  verses  entitled  “ The  English  Brunette”  were 
ascribed  to  Voltaire.  As  a royalist,  he  was  executed  by 
the  terrorists  in  1 792. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “ Causeries  du  Lundi.” 

Cazweenee  or  Cazwmi,  kiz-wee'nee,  written  also 
Cazouyny,  Cazwyny,  or  Caswini,  (Zacharia  ben 
Moham'med,)  an  Arabian  naturalist,  born  at  Casbin,  (or 
Cazwin,  whence  he  derived  his  name,)  in  Persia,  is  called 
“the  Pliny  of  the  Orientals.”  He  wrote  an  important 
treatise  entitled  “The  Wonders  of  Nature,”  designed 
to  be  a resumi  or  summing  up  of  all  the  best  previous 
works  on  natural  science.  This  plan  is  executed  in 
such  a philosophic  spirit  that  the  work  is  preferred  to 
the  originals  which  treat  of  the  same  subjects.  Died  in 
1283. 

See  Haji-Khalfa,  “ Bibliographical  Dictionary.” 

Cean-Bermudez,  thi-in'  bJR-moo'ufith,  (J uan  Au- 
gustin,) a Spanish  writer  on  art,  born  at  Gijon,  in  As- 
turias, in  1749.  He  became  a resident  of  Madrid,  and 
a student  of  architecture  and  design.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  history  of  Spanish  art,  he  published  a 
“Dictionary  of  the  most  Eminent  Professors  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Spain,”  (“  Diccionario  Historico,”  etc.,  6 vols., 
1800,)  a “ Dialogue  on  the  Art  of  Painting,”  “Notices  of 
Spanish  Architects  and  Architecture,”  (4  vols.,  1829,) 
and  other  works.  He  founded  an  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Seville.  Died  about  1830. 

See  Sebastian  de  Minano,”  Viede  Cean-Bermudez ;”  Ticknor, 
“ History  of  Spanish  Literature;”  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for 
March,  1846. 
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Ceba,  cha'bi,  (Ansaldo,)  an  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Genoa  in  1565,  published  many  mediocre  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  two  popular  tragedies,  entitled  “ Alcippo” 
and  “ Gemelle  Capuane.”  Died  in  1623. 

Qe'bes,  [Gr.  Kcdi/f ; Fr.  CRuts,  si'bjs',]  sometimes 
written  Kebes,  a Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Thebes, 
was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates.  lie  is  introduced 
by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  “ Phaedon.” 
He  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  is  extant,  namely, 
“ Pinax,”  (“The  Tablet,”  or  “Picture,”)  a dialogue  on 
human  life,  its  trials,  etc.,  and  which  has  been  often  re- 
printed. Its  spirit  and  style  are  said  to  be  worthy  of  a 
disciple  of  Socrates. 

See  A.  Knoll,  “Kebes  des  Thebaners  GemKlde;"  Flade, 
“Ueber  den  Cebes.” 

Cecchi,  chek'kee,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  eminent 
Italian  comic  poet  and  lawyer,  born  at  Florence  in  1517. 
He  wrote  ten  comedies,  which  were  printed,  and  a mul- 
titude of  dramas,  (in  manuscript.)  Among  his  published 
plays  are  “II  Corredo,”  (“The  Feast,”)  and  “II  Don- 
zello,”  (“The  Bachelor.”)  Died  in  1587.  “ This  author,” 
says  Ginguene,  “ is  worthy  to  be  placed  nearly  in  the 
same  rank  as  Machiavel  and  Ariosto,  for  truth  of  cha- 
racter, vivacity  of  dialogue,  and  comic  power.” 

See  Gincuknk,  “Histoire  Littdraire  d’ltalie;”  Negri,  “Istoria 
degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini.” 

Ceccliini,  chSk-kee'nee,  (Pietro  Maria,)  an  Italian 
comic  author  and  actor,  born  at  Ferrara,  lived  about 
1620-50. 

Cecco  d’Ascoli,  chek'ko  dis'ko-lee,  a learned  Italian 
astrologer,  originally  named  Francesco  Stabili,  (sti'- 
be-lee,)  was  born  at  Ascoli.  He  taught  astrology  at  Bo- 
logna, from  which  he  removed  to  Florence  in  1325.  He 
wrote  a Latin  commentary  on  Sacrobosco’s  “Sphaera 
Mundi,”  and  a poem  called  “Acerba,”  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  It  treats  of  natural  science, 
philosophy,  astrology,  etc.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  by  the  Inquisition,  and  was  burnt  alive  in  1327. 

See  Xiraboschi,  “ Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;”  Bernini, 
“Storie  degli  Eretici,”  1707. 

Cecil,  ses'il  or  sls'il,  (Richard,)  an  English  clergy- 
man, born  in  London  in  1748,  was  ordained  a priest  in 
1777.  He  became  eminent  as  a preacher,  and  in  1780 
accepted  a call  to  Saint  John’s,  in  London.  In  1800  he 
was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisley,  in 
Surrey.  He  wrote  a “Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,” 
one  of  “John  Bacon  the  Sculptor,”  and  a collection  of 
sermons.  Died  in  1810. 

Cecil,  (Robert,)  Earl  of  Salisbury,  (saulz'ber-e,)  an 
able  English  statesman,  born  about  1560,  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  first-cousin  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  appointed  second  secretary  of  state  in 
1596,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  diplo- 
macy and  court  intrigue.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1598,  he  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.  James  I., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1603,  retained  Cecil  as  prime 
minister,  and  created  him  Viscount  Cranborne  in  1604, 
and  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1605.  In  1608  he  succeeded 
Lord  Dorset  as  lord  treasurer  of  England.  He  was  an 
adroit  negotiator,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  time.  His  disposition  is  said  to  have 
been  cold  and  selfish.  He  is  censured  for  promoting  the 
ruin  of  Raleigh  and  Essex,  who  were  his  rivals.  He  is 
charged  with  having  received  a pension  from  the  Span- 
ish government  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1604.  He  wrote  the  “State  and 
Dignity  of  a Secretary  of  State.”  Died  in  1612. 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  vol.  ii.  chap, 
xviii.  p.  35<>  et  sea. ; Gardner,  “ History  of  England  from  1603  to 
1616,”  particularly  chaps,  ii.  and  x. 

Cecil,  (Lord  Robert.)  See  Cranborne,  Lord. 

Cecil,  (William,)  Baron  Burleigh  or  Burghlcigh, 
(bur'le,)  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who  was  prime 
minister  of  England  for  about  forty  years,  was  born  at 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520.  After  graduating  at 
Cambridge,  he  studied  law  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  married 
Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  director  of  the 
king’s  studies.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in 
1547,  and  secretary  of  state  in  1548  by  Lord-Protector 
Somerset.  He  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  exclusion  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  from  the  throne,  but  signed  as  a 


witness  an  instrument  to  that  effect.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553  he  retired  from  office  and  entered  Par- 
liament, where  he  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court. 
When  Elizabeth  became  queen,  in  1558,  she  appointed 
Cecil  secretary  of  state ; and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  the  principal  director  of  the  government 
“Sir  William  Cecil,”  says  Hume,  “was  the  most  vigi- 
lant, active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land ; and,  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  in- 
terests of  his  sovereign,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  more  predominant.”  He  was  created  Baron 
Burleigh  in  1571,  and  lord  treasurer  in  1572.  He  died 
in  1598,  leaving  two  sons,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and 
Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury ; also  three  hundred  distinct 
landed  estates.  “ Lord  Burleigh,”  says  Macaulay,  “can 
hardly  be  called  a great  man.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  genius  and  energy  change  the  late  of  empires. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded  either  of  his  words  or  actions 
indicates  intellectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useful  kind. 
He  had  a cool  temper,  a sound  judgment,  great  powers 
of  application,  and  a constant  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
He  never  deserted  his  friends  until  it  was  very  inconve- 
nient to  stand  by  them,  and  was  an  excellent  Protestant 
when  it  was  not  very  advantageous  to  be  a papist”  In 
sagacity  and  foresight  he  seems  to  have  been  iar  inferior 
to  Walsingham  and  other  statesmen  of  that  age.  Lord 
Burleigh  left  numerous  state  papers,  letters,  etc.,  many 
of  which  have  been  published. 

See  Motley,  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  especially 
chaps,  vi.,  viii. , and  xviii.  ; Froude,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  v. 
chap.  xxv. ; Arthur  Collins,  “Life  of  William  Coni,”  1732;  Ed- 
ward Nares,  “Memoirs  of  the  Life,  etc.  of  W.  Ceal,”  3 vols., 
1828-32;  also  Hume,  “ History  of  England.” 

Cecile.  See  Cecilia. 

Ce-giEI-a,  [Fr.  CRcile,  si'sfel',]  Saint,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Roman  virgin  who  suffered  martyrdom  ir. 
the  second  or  third  century.  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  the 
most  ancient  author  that  speaks  of  her,  states  that  she 
died  in  Sicily  about  180  A.D.  She  is  regarded  as  the 
patroness  of  musicians,  and  is  the  subject  of  celebrated 
paintings  by  Raphael  and  Domenichino. 

See  Baillet,  “Vies  des  Saints;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.” 

Cecilianus.  See  Donatus,  Bishop. 

Cecilius.  See  CvECIlius. 

Cecille,  si's£l',  (Jean  Baptiste  Thomas  M£d£e,)  a 
French  vice-admiral,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1787.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  senator  in  1S52. 

Cecina.  See  CaECINA. 

Qe'crops  or  Ke'krops,  [Gr.  Kcupuip  ; Fr.  Cecrops, 
si'kRops',]  a hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  who,  according 
to  ancient  legends,  was  the  first  king  and  legislator  of 
Attica.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  earliest 
civilized  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Athenians,  whom 
he  instructed  in  marriage,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  the 
worship  of  Jupiter.  The  people  of  Attica  were  some- 
times called  Cecrop'idae. 

See  Thirlwall’s  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Cedmon.  See  C/Edmon. 

Ce-dre'nus,  (Georgius,)  [r«jpy/of  6 Kffipypof.]  a 
Greek  monk,  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  or  com- 
piler of  a chronicle  from  the  creation  to  1057  a.d.,  en 
titled  Svvoifiic  loropiu v,  “A  Synopsis  of  History.”  It  is 
written  without  judgment  and  in  a barbarous  style. 

Cei,  cha'ee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Florence.  His  contemporaries  ranked  him  with  Pe- 
trarch, but  his  fame  has  since  declined.  He  wrote 
sonnets,  canzone,  etc.  He  died  in  or  after  1523. 

Ceillier,  si'ye-i',  (R&mi,)  a French  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Bar-le-Ducin  1688.  He  became  titular  prior  of 
Flavigny,  and  wrote  a “ History  of  Sacred  and  Ecclesi- 
astic Authors,”  (23  vols.,  1729^-63,)  which  is  esteemed 
for  accuracy,  and  is  more  complete  than  that  of  Dupin. 
Died  in  1761. 

Sec  QuiSrard,  “La  France  Littiraire.” 

Celakowsky,  chi-li-kov'skee,  (FrantiseR  Ladis- 
LAW,)  a Bohemian  poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Strako- 
tiicc,  or  Strakonitz,  in  1799.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  and  in  1S22  began  to 
publish  a collection  of  Slavonic  national  songs.  A few 
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{ears  later  he  was  professor  of  Bohemian  literature  in  the 
Jniversity  of  Prague.  About  1832  he  was  deprived  of  this 
place  for  having  censured  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  one  of  his 
writings.  He  translated  some  Russian  national  songs, 
and  published  popular  original  poems,  one  of  which  is 
“The  Hundred-Leaved  Rose.”  From  1S42  to  1848  he 
was  professor  at  Breslau.  He  died  at  Prague  in  1852. 

Ce'ler,  a Roman  architect  of  the  first  century,  em- 
ployed by  Nero.  Celer  and  Severus  were  the  architects 
of  the  famous  palace  called  the  Golden  House,  built  by 
order  of  Nero  on  Mounts  Palatine  and  Esquiline.  Its 
site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Coliseum. 

Celeste,  or  Celeste-Elliot,  (Madame,)  a famous 
dameuse  and  actress,  born  in  Paris  about  1814.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  she  made  a successful  debut  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Elliot.  Her 
chief  honours  were  won  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in 
London,  from  1844  to  1855,  where  she  played  in  “ Green 
Bushes,”  (1845,)  “The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  (1847,) 
“ Genevieve,”  (1853,)  and  “ Janet  Pride,”  (1855.)  From 
1859  she  acted  for  more  than  two  years  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  1861  she  started  on  a five  years’  tour  abroad.  She 
practically  withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1870.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1871. 

Celesti,  (Andrea,)  Cavaliere,  an  eminent  painter, 
orn  at  Venice  in  1637.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Pool  of  Bethesda,”  and  an  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.” 
His  landscapes  are  highly  prized.  Died  in  1706. 

Cel'es-tine  or  Cel-es-tiTius,  [Fr.  CAlestin,  si'lgs'- 
Un';  It.  Celestino,  chi-lSs-tee'no,]  a Roman  by  birth, 
was  chosen  pope  in  422  A.n.  as  successor  to  Boniface  I. 
By  his  influence  a council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  and 
Nestorius  was  there  deposed.  He  died  in  432,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sixtus  III. 

Celestine  II.,  Pope,  was  originally  called  Guido  di 
Castello,  from  his  birthplace,  Citta  di  Castello,  in 
Tuscany.  He  succeeded  Innocent  II.  in  September, 
1143,  and  died  in  March,  1144. 

Celestine  m.,  (Giacinto  Orsini — oR-see'nee,)  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  III.,  was  elected  pope  in  1 191,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
stimulated  the  princes  of  Europe  to  join  the  crusade, 
and  excommunicated  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  for  de- 
taining in  prison  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Died  in  1198. 

Celestine  IV.,  a native  of  Milan,  was  elected  as  suc- 
cessor to  Gregory  IX.  in  September,  1241,  but  died  about 
three  weeks  later,  before  he  had  been  crowned.  His 
original  name  was  Gokfredo  Castiglione,  (gof-fRa'do 
kis-tfel-yo'ni.) 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Celestine  V.  (Pietro  da  Murrone  (di  moor-ro'ni) 
or  Morone)  was  born  in  Apulia  in  1215.  After  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV.  the  cardinals  failed  to  unite  on  a 
successor  for  twenty-seven  months.  In  1294  they  chose 
an  ignorant  monk  or  hermit,  who  took  the  name  of  Cel- 
estine. A few  months  after  his  election,  he  abdicated 
his  office,  which  was  too  heavy  a burden  for  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  confined  him  in 
prison  until  he  died,  in  1296. 

SeeV.  Spinelli,  “Vita  del  S.  Pietro  del  Morone  Papa,”  1664; 
L.  Marino,  “Vita  di  S.  Celestino  V.,”  1637. 

Celestino  or  Celestinus.  See  Celestine. 
Ce-les'tl-us,  written  also  Ccelestius  or  Caelestius, 
a friend  and  coadjutor  of  Pelagius.  He  went  from 
Rome  to  Carthage  in  409  A.D.,  soon  after  which  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  for  denying  the 
dogma  of  original  sin,  and  other  doctrines.  He  appealed 
to  the  pope,  Zosimus,  who  at  first  recognized  that  his  con- 
fession of  faith  was  Catholic,  but  afterwards  concurred 
with  the  Council  of  Carthage.  He  found  a protector  in 
Nestorius,  at  Constantinople,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  430  A.D.,  but  was  not  received. 
(See  Pelagius.) 

Celio  Magno,  cha'le-o  min'yo,  an  eminent  Italian 
lyric  poet,  who  flourished  about  1600. 

Celius.  See  C/ei.ius. 

Cell  am  are,  chSl-li-mi'ri,  (Antonio  Giudice,)  Duke 
of  Giovenazzo,  (jo-vi-nit'so,)  Prince  of  Ccllamare,  a dis- 
tinguished politician,  born  in  Naples  in  1657.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  1701,  he 
fought  for  Philip  V.,  and  in  1712  was  made  a cabinet 
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minister.  He  was  sent  in  1715  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  a conspiracy  against 
the  regent  Orleans.  Having  been  detected,  he  was  sent 
home  in  1718,  and  became  captain-general  of  Old  Castile. 
Died  in  1733. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “M^moires  Vatout,  “La  Conspiration  de 
Cellamare,  episode  de  la  R^gence,”  1832. 

Cellarius,  sSl-li're-us,  (Andreas,)  a German  geo- 
grapher and  mathematician,  originally  named  Keller, 
(kel'ler,)  became  rector  of  the  College  of  Horn.  He 
published  “Military  Architecture,”  (1656,)  and  a “De- 
scription of  Poland,”  (1659.) 

Cellarius,  (Christoph,)  an  eminent  German  phi- 
lologist and  author,  whose  proper  name  was  Keller, 
(kel'ler,)  born  at  Schmalkalden  in  1638,  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  College  of  Weimar  in  1673,  and  professor 
of  eloquence  and  history  in  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1693.  He  published  good  editions  of  many  Latin  classics, 
and  several  original  works.  His  “Antibarbarus  Latinus,” 
on  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages  and  subsequent  period, 
appeared  in  1695.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  “ An- 
cient Geography,”  (“Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui,”  1701,)  which 
was  more  complete  and  extensive  than  any  previous 
work  on  that  subject.  “ The  merit  of  this  work,”  says 
Walckenaer,  “does  not  respond  to  its  celebrity.”  Died 
at  Halle  in  1707. 

See  August  Hermann  Franckb,  “ Leichenpredigt  auf  C.  Cel- 
larium,  nebst  dessen  Lebenslauf,”  1708. 

Cellarius,  (Johann,)  a German  Protestant  scholar, 
born  at  Kundstadt  in  1496,  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Louvain,  Tubingen,  and  Wittenberg.  He  became 
eminent  as  a preacher  at  Leipsic,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  theology.  Died  at  Dresden  in  1542. 

See  JijcHER,  “ Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Cellini,  chSl-lee'nee,  (Benvenuto,)  a celebrated  Ital- 
ian artist,  born  at  Florence  in  1500.  He  learned  music 
in  obedience  to  his  father’s  will ; but  he  preferred  the 
arts  of  gold-worker,  engraver,  and  sculptor,  in  which  he 
excelled.  Having  wounded  a man  in  a quarrel,  he  fled 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  fought  in  defence  of  that 
city  in  1527,  when  it  was  stormed  by  Constable  Bourbon, 
whom  he  boasted  of  having  killed  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  employed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  as  engraver  to  the 
mint,  and  he  engraved  medals  with  great  success.  He 
afterwards  worked  in  Paris  for  Francis  I.,  and  in  Flor- 
ence for  Cosimo  de’  Medici.  Among  his  master-pieces 
is  a bronze  group  of  “Perseus  and  Medusa.”  He  died 
at  Florence  in  1570,  leaving  an  entertaining  and  curious 
autobiography,  (“Vita  di  B.  Cellini,”  1720,)  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe,  (1811,)  into  French 
by  Farjasse,  (1833,)  and  into  English  by  Roscoe,  (1822.) 

See,  also,  B.  Gamba,  “ Raccordi  di  B.  Cellini,”  1831 ; Ersch  und 
Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Celnart,  sSl'niR',  (Elisabeth  FAlicie,)  a French 
writer  of  educational  works,  born  at  Moulins  in  1796. 

Cels,  sSl,  (Jacques  Martin,)  a French  botanist,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1743.  He  formed  a fine  botanic  garden 
near  Paris,  which  furnished  Ventenat  the  subject  of  his 
book  entitled  “ Jardin  de  Cels.”  He  was  a member  of 
the  Institute,  had  a large  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
rural  code,  and  published  “ Instructions”  on  agriculture. 
Died  in  1806. 

See  Silvestre,  “ Notice  sur  Cels,”  1806. 

Celse.  See  Celsus. 

Celsius,  s61'se-us  or  s51'she-us,  (Anders,)  a Swedish 
astronomer,  a grandson  of  Magnus,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Upsal  in  1701.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Upsal  in  1730.  In  1736  he  was  selected  by  the 
F'rench  government  to  assist  Maupertuis  and  others  in 
the  measurement  of  the  length  of  a degree  in  Lapland. 
He  afterwards  erected  an  observatory  at  Upsal,  where 
he  extended  his  reputation  by  his  observations  and  by  his 
writings  on  astronomy.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  a member  of  other  learned  socie- 
ties or  institutions.  Died  in  1744. 

See  Hoepken,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  A.  Celsius,”  1745. 

Celsius,  (Magnus  Nils,)  a Swedish  savant,  bom  in 
Helsingland  in  1621.  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Upsal,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  Fish,  and  an- 
other on  the  Plants  of  Upsal.  Died  in  1679. 
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Celsius,  (Oi.aus,)  a Swedish  botanist  and  divine,  born 
at  Upsal  in  1670,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
father  or  uncle  of  Andrew,  above  noticed.  Me  became 
professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  in  Upsal, 
and  gained  distinction  by  his  researches  to  identify  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  His  capital  work,  “ Sacred  Bo- 
tany,” (“  Ilierobotanicon,”  1745,)  contains  the  results  of 
those  labours,  and  displays  great  erudition.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  natural  history  in  Sweden, 
and  had  the  honour  of  directing  the  early  studies  of 
Linnaeus,  whom  he  received  into  his  family.  He  pub- 
lished a “ Flora  of  Upsal,”  and  several  works  on  theo- 
logy, antiquities,  etc.  Died  in  1756. 

See  A.  Baeck,  “ Aminnelse-Tal  ofver  O.  Celsius,”  1758. 

Celso.  See  Celsus. 

Cel'sus,  [Fr.  Celse,  sels ; It.  Celso,  chSl'so,]  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  and  was  probably  a 
Roman.  He  was  a friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  attack  on  Christianity  called 
“ Aoyof  uXrjdric,”  (a  “True  Discourse,”)  which  was  ably 
confuted  by  Origen,  and  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  Some  have  regretted  that  the  early  Christians  in 
their  zeal  destroyed  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  might 
now  be  used  to  refute  some  arguments  of  infidels.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  pagan  author  that  wrote 
against  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  have  used  the 
weapons  of  sophistry  and  irony  with  formidable  power. 

See  Origen,  “Adversus  Celsum Neander,  “ Geschichte  der 
Christliche  Kirche.” 

Celsus,  (Aurelius  Cornelius,)  a celebrated  Latin 
writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  history  little  is  known. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Of  numerous  works  which  he 
wrote  on  rhetoric,  agriculture,  medicine,  etc.,  only  one 
has  been  preserved, — namely,  his  excellent  treatise  “De 
Medicina,”  in  eight  books.  His  style  is  elegant,  con- 
cise, clear,  and  equal  in  purity  to  that  of  the  classic 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  adopts  mostly  the 
doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades,  (of  Bithy- 
nia,)  and  treats  impartially  the  prevailing  sects  of  his 
time,  the  Empirics,  Methodists,  and  Dogmatics.  His 
treatise  has  been  much  used  as  a text-book  in  modern 
times.  Fifteen  editions  were  issued  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

See  C.  Kissel,  “Celsus,  eine  historische  Monographie,”  1844; 
M.  W.  Schilling,  “Qusstio  A.  C.  Celsi  Vita,”  1824;  F.  Valori, 
“Dissertatio  de  A.  C.  Celso,”  1835;  Haller,  “Bibliotheca  Medica 
Practica.” 

Celsus,  (Minos,)  [It.  Minio  Celsi,  mee'ne-o chel'see,] 
a learned  Italian  Protestant,  was  born  at  Sienna  about 
1 500.  He  resided  at  Bale  as  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
published  a Latin  treatise  against  the  capital  punishment 
of  heresy,  (1577.) 

Celsus,  (P.  J uventius,)  a Roman  jurist  of  the  second 
century,  was  the  son  of  Juventius  Celsus,  who  was  also  a 
jurist,  mentioned  by  Ulpian.  Celsus  the  Younger  was 
a favourite  of  Nerva  and  of  Trajan,  and  was  consul  the 
second  time  in  129  a.d.  He  wrote  a work  entitled 
“Digesta,”  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
compilation  of  Justinian. 

Celsus,  (P.  Marius,)  a Roman  general,  who  became 
consul  in  62  a.d.  In  the  year  68  he  obtained  command 
of  an  army  under  Galba,  after  whose  death  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Otho,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity  in  the  war 
against  Vitellius.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  defeated 
by  Caecina  and  Valens  at  Bedriacum  in  69  A.D. 

Cel'sus  Al-bin-o-va'nus,  a Roman  poet,  was  a friend 
of  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles. 

Celtes,  tsSl'tSs,  (Conrad,)  a German  poet  and  scholar, 
surnamed  Protucius,  (pRo-toot'se-fis,)  was  born  at  Wip- 
feld  in  1459.  His  family  name  was  Meissel,  (mTs'sfl.) 
He  received  the  title  of  imperial  poet,  or  poet-laureate, 
about  1487.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  eloquence 
in  Vienna.  He  wrote  the  “Art  of  Making  Verses,”  (“Ars 
Versificandi,”)  a volume  of  Odes,  a poem  on  the  customs 
of  Germany,  (“  De  Situ  et  Moribus  Germanise,”)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1508. 

See  Vossius,  " De  Historicis  Latinis Melchior  Adam,  “Vita: 
Aruditorum  ; P . Ekkrman,  “ Dissertatio  dcC.  Ccltc  ejusque  Sodali- 
tate  luerarin,  1763:  Klubpfel,  “ Programmata  II.  de  Vita  et  Scriptis 
C.  Ccltis  Protucii,”  1827. 


Cenci,  chSn'chee,  (BEATRICE,)  a Roman  lady  of  patri- 
cian birth,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  tragical  fate.  Her 
father  was  an  infamous  person,  who  treated  his  family 
with  such  cruelty  that  several  of  them  conspired  and 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  She  was  executed  for 
that  crime  at  Rome  in  1599.  Her  story  has  been  dra- 
matized by  Shelley. 

See  Muratoki,  “Annale*;”  " Vita  de  B.  Cenci  tram  dal  Mano- 
scritto  antic/),”  Rome,  1849. 

Cennini,  chSn-nee'nee,  (Bernardo,)  a Florentine 
goldsmith,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing  into  Florence.  A “Commen- 
tary of  Servius  on  Virgil”  (1471)  is  the  only  extant  work 
printed  by  him. 

See  F.  F ANTOZZI,  “Memorie  biografiche  di  B.  Cennini,”  1839. 

Cennini,  (Cenni.no,)  an  old  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Colle,  in  Tuscany,  about  1360.  He  wrote  an  esteemed 
“Treatise  on  Painting,”  first  printed  in  Rome  in  1821. 
He  was  living  in  1437. 

Cen-so-ri'nuB,  a Latin  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian,  and  wrote, 
about  238  A.D.,  a small  work,  entitled  “On  the  Natal 
Day,”  (“De  Die  natali,”)  which  is  useful  in  chronology. 
It  displays  learning  and  good  judgment 

Censorinus,  (Appius  Claudius,)  was  chosen  by  the 
army  Emperor  of  Rome  in  269  A.D.,  after  having  been 
twice  consul.  He  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  a 
few  days  after  his  elevation. 

Censorinus,  (C.  Marcius,)  a Roman  general,  was  a 
partisan  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war.  He  Killed  the  con- 
sul Octavius  in  87  B.C.,  and  commanded  an  army  which 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  in  the  year  82,  soon  after  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed. 

Cen-tau'ri,  [Eng.  Cen'taurs;  Fr.  Centaures, 
sAnTor';  Gr.  Kivravpoi,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
kcvtcu,  to  “pierce”  or  “goad,”  and  Tempos,  a “bull,”  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  their  driving  off  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,]  a fabulous  race  of  animals,  half 
men  and  half  horses,  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Ixi'on  and  a cloud,  (see  Ixion,)  and  to  have  lived  in  Thes- 
saly. The  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae  was 
a favourite  subject  with  the  ancient  Greek  artists.  In  the 
“ Iliad”  the  Centaurs  are  called  pr/pcf,  i.e.  (%vr,  or  “ wild 
beasts  the  idea  of  their  compound  nature — of  their  being 

half  men  and  half  horse — was  the  invention  of  a later  age. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs 
originated  among  a people  who  had  never  seen  men  on 
horseback,  and  who  mistook  the  horse  and  rider  for  one 
animal.  (See  Palaephatus,  “De  Incredibilibus.”) 

Centenera,  thSn-ti-na'ri,  (Martin  del  Barco,)  a 
mediocre  Spanish  poet,  bom  in  Old  Castile.  He  took 
part  in  a military  expedition  to  South  America  in  1573, 
and  wrote  a description  of  the  same  in  Spanish  verse. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Centeno,  thSn-ta'no,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  officer,  bom 
in  Castile  in  1505,  obtained  command  of  an  army  in  Pern, 
and  was  defeated  at  Guarina  (or  Huarina)  by  Gonzalo 
in  1547.  Died  in  1549. 

Centlivre,  sent-liv'er  or  sent-lee'ver,  (Susanna,)  an 
English  dramatic  writer,  born  about  1675,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Lincolnshire.  She  was  thrice 
married,  and  her  third  husband  was  J.  Centlivre,  chief 
cook  to  Queen  Anne.  She  wrote  numerous  successful 
comedies,  among  which  were  “The  Busybody,”  “The 
Wonder,”  “ A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,”  also  “ The  Per- 
jured Husband,”  a tragedy.  She  was  noted  for  wit  and 
beauty.  Died  about  1 723. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets;”  Baker,  “Biographia  Dra- 
matic.! ;”  “ Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  by  Louisa  S. 
Costello,  1844. 

Centofanti,  chSn-to-fSn'tce,  (Silvestro,)  an  Italian 
professor  and  writer,  born  at  Calci,  near  Pisa.  He 
published  a poem  “On  Perfect  Sovereignty,”  (1S14,) 
in  honour  of  Ferdinand  III.,  “CEdipus,”  a tragedy, 
(1S30,)  “Stanzas  on  Dante,”  and  other  minor  works. 
He  acquired  a high  reputation  as  professor  of  history 
and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pisa  from  1S42  to 
1848,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  deprived  of  the  chair 
on  account  of  his  liberal  political  principles. 

Centorio  degli  Ortensi,  chfin-to're-o  dAl'yee  or- 
tAn'scc,  (ASCAGNO,)  an  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Rome, 
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served  in  the  army  many  years  with  honour.  He  wrote 
a volume  of  verses,  (“Amorose  Rime,”)  and  two  esteemed 
works,  entitled  “Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Transylvania,” 
(1565,)  and  “Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,”  (1569.) 

See  GiN'GUENii,  “ Histoire  I.itteraire  d’ltalie.” 

Ceo,  do,  do  sa'o,  [Fr.  Du  Ciel,  dii  se-Sl',]  (Violante,) 
a Portuguese  poetess,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1601,  was  called 
“ the  Tenth  Muse.”  She  produced  the  “ Portuguese  Par- 
nassus of  Divine  and  Human  Poetry,”  (“  Parnaso  Lusi- 
taneo  de  divinos  et  humanos  Versos,”)  and  other  admired 
poems.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  entered  a convent. 
Died  in  1693. 

See  Bowring,  “Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain Long- 
fellow, “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 

Ceolfrid,  chol'frid,  (?)  or  Ceolfirth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  born  in  Northumbria  about  642  A.D.;  died  in  716. 

Cephale.  See  Cephalus. 

Ce-pha'II-on  or  Cepli-a-lse'on,  [K e<pa?d<jv  or  Keipa- 
haiuv,  1 a Greek  historian,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  an  epitome  of  general  history 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Cepli'a-lus,  [Gr.  Kt^aAof;  Fr.  Cephale,  si'fil',]  a 
personage  of  the  Greek  mythology,  was  the  husband  of 
Procris.  Incited  by  jealousy,  she  watched  him  when  he 
was  hunting,  and  he  killed  her  by  accident. 

Cephalus,  [Ke^aAof,]  an  eminent  Athenian  orator, 
who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  According  to  some, 
he  was  the  father  of  Lysias  the  orator. 

Cephisodore.  See  Cepiiisodorus. 

Ce-phis-o-do'nis,  [Gr.  Krjtpiaofiupor;  Fr.  C6phiso- 
dore,  si'fe'zo'doR',]  an  eminent  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
disciple  of  Isocrates,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  apology  against 
Aristotle.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Cephisodorus, 
author  of  a “ History  of  the  Sacred  War.” 

Cephisodorus,  a celebrated  Greek  painter,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  420  u.c. 

Cephisodote.  See  Cephisodotus. 

Ceph-I-sod'p-tus,  [Gr.  Ki/^ioodorof ; Fr.  C6phiso- 
dote,  si'fe'zo'dot',]  a celebrated  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
flourished  about  370  B.c.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of 
Phocion.  Pliny  speaks  with  admiration  of  his  works, 
among  which  was  a group  of  the  nine  Muses.  His  style 
was  more  graceful  and  less  majestic  than  that  of  Phidias. 

Cephisodotus,  an  Athenian  general,  whose  talent 
for  oratory  is  praised  by  Demosthenes.  He  was  sent 
to  negotiate  a peace  with  Sparta  about  370  b.c. 

Cephisodotus  the  Younger,  an  excellent  sculptor 
of  Athens,  son  of  the  famous  Praxiteles,  lived  about 
300  b.c.  In  his  youth  he  worked  with  his  brother  Ti- 
marchus  in  Athens  and  Thebes.  His  statues  of  Latona, 
Diana,  and  Venus  were  among  his  master-pieces.  He 
was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture.  His  works 
are  all  lost ; but  some  critics  consider  the  group  of  two 
wrestling  youths  at  Florence  an  imitation  of  his  “ Sym- 
plegma.” 

See  Winckelmann,  “ Geschichte  der  Kunst.” 

Ce-phis'o-phon,  [Kri<piao<puv,]  a Greek  actor,  was  a 
friend  of  Euripides,  in  whose  dramas  he  performed  im- 
portant riles.  He  is  said  to  have  aided  Euripides  in  the 
composition  of  his  works. 

Ce'pl-o,  [Fr.  C£pion,  sYpe'AN',]  (Quintus  Servi- 
LIUS,)  a Roman  general,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  105  B.C. 

Ceracchi,  chS-riik'kee,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor, born  about  1760.  When  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy 
in  1796,  he  made  a statue  of  the  French  general.  In 
1800,  having  formed,  with  Arena  and  others,  a design  to 
assassinate  the  First  Consul,  he  proposed  to  make  an- 
other statue ; but  the  plot  was  detected,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  executed,  in  1802. 

See  Montanari,  “ Elogio  storico  della  Vita  di  G.  Ceracchi,”  1841. 

Cerano.  See  Crespi,  (Giovanni  Battista.) 

Cerasola.  See  Ceresola. 

Ceratiuus,  si-ri-tee'nus,  (Jacob,)  a Dutch  scholar 
and  Hellenist,  born  at  Hoorn,  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Tournay  and  Louvain,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a “Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum,”  (1524.)  Died  in  153°- 

C<?r'ber-us,  [Gr.  KcpSepof ; Fr.  Cerb£re,  sgiBbaiiP;  It. 
Cerbero,  ch^R'bk-ro,]  the  name  of  the  triple-headed  dog 
which  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades.  (See  Pluto.) 

Cerceau.  See  Androuet. 


Cerceau,  du,  dii  sSr'so',  (Jean  Antoine,)  a French 
poet  and  Jesuit,  born  in  Paris  in  1670.  Pie  produced 
successful  dramas,  among  which  were  the  “ Prodigal 
Son,”  and  the  “ Inconveniences  of  Greatness.”  He  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  epistles,  fables,  tales,  and  vari- 
ous poems.  “These  poems,”  says  Voltaire,  “are  of  a 
mediocre  quality.”  His  “Conspiracy  of  Rienzi”  (in  prose) 
is  commended.  He  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a gun  in  1730. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Cerda,  de  la,  di  li  sSR'dfi,  (Dona  Bernarda  Fer- 
reira— fSr-ra'e-ri,)  a Portuguese  poetess,  born  at  Oporto, 
was  learned  in  languages,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  music. 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  employed  her  to  teach  Latin  to  the 
princes  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  She  wrote  “ Spain  liber- 
ated,” (“Espana  libertada,”)  and  other  poems.  Died 
about  1644. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Cerda,  de  la,  di  li  thSR'di,  (Juan  Luis,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  critic  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Toledo  about  1560, 
became  professor  of  theology,  logic,  and  eloquence  at 
Toledo.  Pie  wrote  a voluminous  and  learned  commen- 
tary on  Virgil,  which  has  many  defects.  Among  his  best 
works  is  “Sacred  Note-Books,”  (“Adversaria  Sacra,” 
1626,)  in  which  he  explains  many  passages  of  Scripture. 
Died  at  Madrid  in  1643. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Cerda  y Rico,  thSR'di  e ree'ko,  (Don  Francisco,) 
a Spanish  scholar,  born  about  1730.  He  rendered  a ser- 
vice to  Spanish  literature  by  making  good  editions  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  other  old  authors.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  compilers  of  the  “Cronicas  de  Castilla.”  Died 
in  1792. 

See  Ticknor,  “History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 

Cer'dic,  a Saxon  chief,  invaded  Britain,  and,  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  natives,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  about  519  a.d.  Died  about  334. 

Cer'don  or  Cer'do,  [Gr.  Kepdou,]  a heresiarch  or 
dissenter  of  the  second  century,  the  master  of  Marcion, 
was  a native  of  Syria.  He  is  said  to  have  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  have  held  other  doctrines  of 
the  Marcionites.  Saint  Augustine  regarded  him  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Manichseans. 

Cere,  sYri',  (Jean  Nicolas,)  a meritorious  French 
naturalist,  born  in  the  lie  de  France  in  1737,  finished 
his  studies  in  Paris.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  director  of 
the  royal  botanic  garden  in  his  native  isle,  where  he 
propagated  the  clove-,  cinnamon-,  and  nutmeg-trees  with 
success.  He  also  widely  extended  the  cultivation  of 
these  spices  in  other  islands,  and  wrote  scientific  treatises 
which  he  sent  to  Buffon  and  others.  Napoleon  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office  by  a decree  dated  at  Austerlitz, 
1805.  Died  in  1810. 

See  Jean  Coudray,  “Notice  sur  M.  J.  N.  C iri,"  1819. 
Ce-re-a'lis  or  Ce-rl-a'lis,  (Petilius,)  a Roman 
general,  a near  relative  of  Vespasian,  became  a general 
in  the  army  of  that  emperor  in  69  a.d.  In  the  year 
70  he  commanded  the  army  sent  against  Civil  is,  the 
renowned  chief  of  the  Batavi,  who  were  aided  by  the 
Germans.  Cerealis  defeated  Civilis  on  the  Moselle,  and 
in  another  battle  near  Cologne,  and  soon  suppressed  the 
revolt.  In  71  a.d.  he  was  appointed  governor  or  con- 
sular legate  of  Britain,  where  he  gained  several  victories 
over  the  natives. 

See  Tacitus,  “ History.” 

Ce'res,  [Fr.  CtiRfes,  s&'rSss'  or  s&'rfts',]  the  Roman 
name  of  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and  especially  of  corn 
or  breadstuff's,  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  Cronos 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea.  The  Greeks  called  her  Deme'ter, 
(Ay/h/r^p.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Proserpine,  (and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  of  Dionysus.)  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  myth  of  Ceres  is  the  rape  of  her 
daughter  by  Pluto.  (See  Proserpine.) 

See  Stockmann,  “Dissertatio  de  Cerere  legifera,”  1782;  Gui- 
gniaut,  “Religions  de  I’Antiquiti,”  Paris,  1825-29,  vol.  li.  book  v. 
chap.  ii. ; Keightley,  “ Mythology.” 

Ceresola,  chi-rk-so'ia,  or  Cerasola,  chi-rft-so'lS, 
(Domenico,)  an  Italian  versifier,  born  at  Bergamo  in 
1683,  imitated  with  facility  the  style  of  Petrarch,  and  had 
I an  excellent  talent  for  improvisation.  Died  in  1 746. 
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Cerezo,  thi-ra'tho,  ( Mateo,  ) a skilful  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Burgos  in  1635,  was  a pupil  of  Juan 
Carreho  tie  Miranda,  whom  he  imitated  and  perhaps 
equalled.  He  worked  at  Madrid,  excelled  in  colour  and 
design,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  facility.  Among  his 
master-pieces  are  a “Visitation  of  Saint  Elizabeth,”  and 
the  “Miracle  at  Emmaus.”  Died  in  1685. 

See  Quillibt,  “ Dictionnaire  dcs  Peintres  Espagnols.” 

Cerialis.  See  Cerealis. 

Cerini,  chi-ree'nee,  or  Cerrini,  chSr-rcc'ncc,  (Gio- 
vanni Domenico,)  sometimes  called  il  Cavaliere 
Perugino,  (61  kd-v3.-le-a'rk  pi-roo-jee'no,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Perugia  in  1606,  was  a pupil  of  Guido 
and  Domenichino.  Died  in  1681. 

Cerini,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet  and  lawyer,  born 
at  Solferino  in  1738.  He  became  a resident  of  Milan, 
where  in  1772  he  produced  “Clary,”  a drama,  which 
was  acted  with  brilliant  success.  His  reputation  was 
widely  extended  by  a volume  of  lyric  verses,  displaying 
a gay  and  genial  imagination.  Died  in  x 779- 

Cerintlie.  See  Cerinthus. 

Qe-rin'thus,  [Gr.  Kf/pivdo; ; Fr.  CliRlNTHE,  s&'riNt',] 
a distinguished  heretic  of  the  first  century,  the  founder 
of  a sect  called  Cerinthians,  lived  mostly  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Syria.  But  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  taught 
that  the  world  was  created  by  angels,  and  that  the  pre- 
siding spirit  among  them  was  so  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character ; that  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordinary  generation,  and 
selected  to  be  the  Messiah  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
piety ; that  the  righteous  would  arise  from  the  grave  to 
inherit  an  earthly  paradise  or  millennium.  Irenaeus  con- 
siders him  a thorough  Gnostic,  and  states  that  Saint 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  errors  of  Cerinthus. 

See  Neander,  “History  of  the  Church;”  Lardner,  “History 
of  Heretics;”  Paulus,  “Historia  Cerinthi,”  1799;  Matter,  “His- 
toire  du  Gnostidsme,”  2d  edition,  1838. 

Cerisantes,  s&'re'zSNt',  (Marc  Duncan,)  a French 
officer  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Saumur  about  1600,  was 
a son  of  Mark  Duncan,  a Scottish  physician,  noticed  in 
this  work.  Having  gained  distinction  by  his  Latin  poems, 
he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and 
about  1642  was  sent  by  Oxenstiern  as  envoy  to  the  court 
of  France.  He  was  soon  recalled  for  sending  a challenge 
to  the  Duke  of  Candale.  He  fought  for  the  Neapolitan 
insurgents  under  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Naples  in  1648.  His  poetry  is  highly  praised 
by  the  poet  Rapin,  who  says,  “ his  odes  combine  eleva- 
tion and  purity  of  style,”  (“  il  a joint  dans  ses  odes  ele- 
vation et  purete.”) 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franfais.” 

Cerisier,  seh-re'ze-4',  (Antoine  Marie,)  a French 
historian,  who  was  born  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  in  1749. 
He  was  secretary  of  legation  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards 
published  a “History  of  the  United  Provinces,”  (1778,) 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  French  work  on  that  sub- 
ject. About  1 790  he  began  to  issue  in  Paris  the  “ Gazette 
Universelle,”  of  which  he  and  Michaud  were  the  editors. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  terror,  and  released 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794.  He  wrote  several  political 
works,  one  of  which  was  “The  Destiny  of  America,” 
(1782.)  Died  in  1828. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Cerisiers,  de,  deh  seh-re'ze-6',  (Ren£,)  a French 
writer  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Nantes  about  1605,  became 
almoner  to  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  numerous  historical 
and  religious  works,  and  a kind  of  spiritual  romance, 
called  “The  Life  of  Saint  Genevieve  of  Brabant,”  (1640.) 
Died  about  1662. 

Cerisy.  See  Habert. 

Cerito,  chi-ree'to,  (Francesca,)  a celebrated  Italian 
opera-dancer,  born  at  Naples  in  1823. 

Cermenati,  de,  d&  ch6R-mh.-n.Vtce,  (Giovanni,)  an 
Italian,  who  lived  about  1310,  and  wrote  a “History  of 
Milan.” 

Cernitori,  ch§R-ne-to'ree,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  bib- 
liographer, born  at  Rome  in  1746;  died  in  1816. 

Ceroni,  chh-ro'nec,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Verona  in  1773,  wrote  a poem  “On  the  Capture  of 
Tarragona,”  (1811.)  Died  in  1814. 


Cerquozzi,  ch&R-kwot'see,  (Michelangelo,)  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome  in  1602,  was 
called  Michelangelo  delle  Baitaglie,  (“  of  battles.”) 
He  excelled  in  battle-pieces  and  in  the  familiar  scenes 
called  bcnnbochada.  lie  is  said  to  have  surpassed  Laer 
in  figures,  and  left  some  etchings,  which  are  highly  prized. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1660. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cerrato,  ch2r-rVto,  [LaL  Cerra'tus,)  (Paolo,)  a 
Latin  poet,  born  in  Montferrat,  Italy,  is  said  to  equal 
Vida  in  majesty  of  style  and  purity  of  language.  His 
poem  “On  Virginity”  (“De  Virginitate”)  is  one  of  his 
principal  works.  Died  about  1538. 

Cerretti,  chSr-ret'tee,  or  Ceretti,  chi-rc-t'tee,  (Luigi,) 
a popular  Italian  poet,  born  at  Modena  in  1738,  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  lectured  with  brilliant  success.  He  favoured 
the  Cisalpine  republic  in  1796,  and  went  to  France  in 
1799.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  University  of  Pavia.  He  wrote  admired  odes,  epi- 
grams, and  satires,  among  which  is  an  ode  to  Posterity, 
(“Alla  Posterita.”)  Died  in  1808. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italian!  illustri.” 

Cerrito,  (Francesca,)  a celebrated  Italian  danseuse, 
born  at  Naples  in  1821. 

Certon,  sSR'ti.N',  (Salomon,)  a French  poet,  born  at 
Gien  about  1550,  became  royal  secretary.  He  produced 
in  1604  a poetical  version  of  the  “Odyssey”  of  Homer, 
which  was  favourably  received.  The  Abbe  Terrasson 
published  a revised  edition  of  it,  with  a version  of  the 
“ Iliad,”  in  1615.  Certon  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
the  verses  called  “ lipograms,”  in  which  a certain  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  omitted  by  design.  Died  about  1610. 

Ceruti,  chi-roo'tee,  (Frederico,)  an  Italian  scholar 
and  critic,  born  at  Verona  in  1541 ; died  in  1579. 

Cerutti,  chi-root' tee,  (Giuseppe  Antonio  Gioa- 
CHIMO,)  an  ingenious  writer  and  Jesuit,  bom  at  Turin  in 
1738.  He  resided  mostly  in  France,  and  wrote  in  French. 
About  1761  he  wrote  an  anonymous  essay  on  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  which  was  ascribed  to  Rousseau,  and 
an  “Apology  for  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,”  which  attracted 
much  notice.  He  was  in  Paris  in  17S9,  and,  having 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  cause,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1791.  He  was  intimate  with 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  political  labours.  He 
wrote  “ The  Gardens  of  Betz,”  and  other  mediocre  poems, 
and  many  prose  works.  Died  in  1792. 

See  CuBifeRES  de  Palmezeaux,  “Coup-d’ccil  rapide  sur  J.  A.  J. 
Cerutti,”  1792;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  I-itteraire.” 

Cervantes,  ser-van'tJs,  [Sp.  pron.  th6R-vin't6s,]  or, 
more  fully,  Cervantes  Saavedra,  de,  d&  theR-vin't6s 
s5-va'DRi,  (Miguel,)  the  celebrated  author  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  was  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  in  Spain,  on  the 
gth  of  October,  1547.  He  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Salamanca  and  Madrid,  and  cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth 
without  much  success.  About  1570  he  entered  as  a vol- 
unteer the  papal  army  under  Marcantonio  Colonna,  and 
in  1571  he  signalized  his  courage  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1575  he  was  taken 
by  an  Algerine  corsair  and  carried  as  a slave  to  Algiers. 
After  risking  his  life  in  gallant  efforts  to  liberate  his  fel- 
low-captives, and  after  terrible  sufferings,  he  was  ransomed 
in  1580  for  five  hundred  ducats,  and  returned  to  Madrid. 
In  1584  he  published  “Galatea,”  a pastoral  romance  of 
some  merit  The  same  year  he  married  Catalina  de  Pala- 
cios Salazar  y Vozmcdiano.  He  wrote  numerous  dramas, 
which,  he  informs  us,  were  performed  with  success ; but 
neither  these  nor  his  other  earlier  works  sufficed  to  relieve 
him  from  poverty.  At  length,  in  1605,  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  inimitable  “ Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,” 
which  soon  became  immensely  popular,  and  ran  through 
four  editions  in  the  first  year.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Madrid  until  his  death.  He  produced 
in  1613  his  “Novelas  cxcmplarcs,”  (“Moral  Tales,”) 
which  were  much  admired,  and  in  1614  his  “Viaje  al 
l’arnaso.”  (“  Journey  to  Parnassus,”)  a poem  which  some 
regard  as  a master-piece.  The  second  part  of  “ Don 
Quixote”  appeared  in  1615.  Cervantes  died  on  the  same 
day  as  Shakspeare,  April  23,  1616. 

“ ‘ Don  Quixote,’  ” says  llallam,  “is  the  only  book  in 
the  Spanish  language  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess 
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much  of  a European  reputation.  . . . It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng- 
land,— the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may 
be  made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  dis- 
credit. Numerous  translations,  and  countless  editions 
of  them,  in  every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to 
mankind ; and  no  critic  has  been  found  paradoxical 
enough  to  withhold  his  admiration.  . . . Few  books  of 
moral  philosophy  display  as  deep  an  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  as  ‘Don  Quixote.’  And  when 
we  look  also  at  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  general 
probability  of  the  events,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
story,  we  shall  think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the 
glory  that  attends  this  monument  of  his  genius.” 

See  T.  Roscoe,  “ Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,”  1839 ; Lock- 
hart, “Life  of  Cervantes,”  1822;  Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe;”  Prescott,  “Miscellanies,”  article  “Cervantes;”  Pkl- 
licer,  “Vida  de  Cervantes,”  1800;  Mayans  v Ciscar,  “Vida  de 
Cervantes,”  1750;  Fern,  de  Navakete,  “ Vida  de  Cervantes,”  1819; 
Merim^e,  “Notice  sur  Cervantes,”  1806;  Viardot,  “Notice  sur 
la  Vie  de  Cervantes  ;”  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature,” 
vol.  ii. ; L.  S.  Auger,  “Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Cervantes,”  1825. 

Cervantes  de  Salazar,  thgR-vtln'tSs  di  sl-H-thaR', 
(Francisco,)  a Spanish  litterateur,  for  whose  biography 
we  have  no  materials.  He  wrote  moral  works,  which 
were  praised  by  A.  Morales,  and  were  published  in  1546. 

Cervetto,  cheR-vSt'to,  (Jacopo  Bassevi,)  a famous 
Italian  musician,  born  about  1680,  performed  in  London. 
Died  in  1783. 

Cervole  or  Cervolle,  de,  deh  sSr'voK,  (Arnauld,) 
a famous  French  warrior,  born  in  Perigord,  was  wounded 
at  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  became  a chief  of  brigands,  and 
sometimes  fought  for  the  dauphin.  Died  in  1366. 

Cervolle.  See  Cervole. 

Cervoni,  chSR-vo'nee  or  sSR'vo'ne',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
an  able  general  in  the  French  service,  born  in  Sardinia  in 
1 768.  As  general  of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Lodi  in  1796,  and  in  1799  became  a general  of  division. 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  of  Marshal  Lannes 
in  1809,  and  was  killed  at  Eckmiihl  in  that  year. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Fran^ais.” 

Cesaire.  See  Czesarius. 

Cesalpino,  chi-siil-pee'no,  [Lat.  C^esalpi'nus  ; Fr. 
CtSALPiN,  s&'zil'p&N',  often  Anglicized  as  C/Esai.pin 
or  Cesalpine,  sfis-ll'pin,]  (Andrea,)  a distinguished 
Italian  physiologist,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1519.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  was  also  learned  in  various  sciences,  and 
especially  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  After  having 
been  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Pisa  for  many 
years,  he  became  first  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
(about  1595.)  He  published  “ Quaestiones  Peripateticse,” 
(1569,)  a treatise  on  metaphysics,  founded  professedly 
on  Aristotle’s  principles,  with  a tendency  to  pantheism, 
and  several  medical  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Ars 
Medica,”  (1601.)  His  most  important  service  to  science 
consists  in  an  improved  system  of  botany,  which  was 
developed  in  his  great  work  “ On  Plants,”  (“  De  Plantis,” 
1583.)  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  a 
natural  order  of  classification  on  philosophical  principles. 
He  founded  it  chiefly  on  the  number,  figure,  and  position 
of  the  organs  of  fructification.  He  announced  several 
new  ideas  in  physiology,  including  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  recognized  until  a long 
time  afterwards.  Died  in  1603. 

See  Fuchs,  “Andreas Caisalpinus,  de  c)us  Ingenio,”etc.,  Marburg, 
1798 ; Bayi.e,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary Nic^ron,  “ Me- 
moires;”  Sprengel,  “Historia  Rei  herbaria".” 

Cesar,  the  French  of  Czesar,  which  see. 

Cesare,  the  Italian  of  Cajsar,  which  see. 

Cesare,  di,  dee  cha'sj-ri,  (Giuseppe,)  Cavaliere, 
an  Italian  historian,  born  in  Naples  in  1783.  In  1837  he 
produced  his  chief  work,  “The  History  of  Manfred,  King 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,”  which  had  great  success.  He  pub- 
lished “Roman  Letters,”  an  “Kssay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History,”  and  many  other  works.  Died  in  1856. 

Cesari,  cha'si-ree,  (Alessandro,)  surnamed  the 
Greek,  a skilful  Italian  engraver,  who  lived  about  1500- 
40.  He  worked  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  several 
pontiffs  to  engrave  medals  and  gems.  Vasari  considers 
the  cameo  representing  the  head  of  Phocion  as  his  mas- 
ter-piece. 


Cesari,  (Antonio,)  an  able  Italian  critic  and  ecclesi- 
astic, born  at  Verona  about  1750.  He  published  good 
editions  of  Dante’s  great  poem,  of  the  “Dictionary  Della 
Crusca,”  and  other  works.  His  translations  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  and  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  are  admired. 
Fie  also  wrote  popular  tales  or  novels.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Manuzzi,  “ Cenni  sulla  Vita  e sulle  Opere  di  A.  Cesari,”  1829 ; 
G.  Bonfanti,  “Vita  di  A.  Cesari,”  1832;  F.  Villardi,  “Vita  del 
P.  A.  Cesari,”  1832 ; F.  Mordani,  “ Elogio  del  P.  A.  Cesari,”  1842. 

Cesari,  (Giuseppe,)  a celebrated  Italian  historical 
painter,  sometimes  called  il  Cavaliere  d’Arpino,  (41 
kH-vtL-le-a'ri  daR-pee'no,)  or  Giuseppino,  (joo-sSp-pee'- 
no,)  and  by  the  French  le  JosApin,  (leh  zho'zit'pJN',) 
born  at  Arpino  or  Rome  about  1565,  (some  say  1560.) 
He  was  patronized  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  by  seve- 
ral of  his  successors,  and  was  for  many  years  the  most 
fashionable  painter  of  Rome.  Fie  is  said  to  have  neg- 
lected nature  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  art,  thus  pro- 
moting the  depraved  taste  of  the  time.  His  works  have 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  animation  in  composition, 
but  want  correctness  of  design.  He  once  challenged 
Annibal  Caracci  to  fight ; but  that  artist  replied,  “ My 
weapon  is  the  pencil,  and  not  the  sword.”  Among  his 
works  are  frescos  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  representing 
events  of  ancient  Roman  history.  Died  in  1640. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy ;”  Ticozzi,“Dizionario.” 

Cesarini,  chi-sd-ree'nee,  (Giuliano,)  an  Italian  car- 
dinal and  negotiator.  Died  in  1444. 

Cesarini,  [Lat.  Czesari'nus,]  (Virginio,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  probably  at  Rome  in  1595.  Fie  was  remark- 
able for  the  universality  of  his  scholarship,  and  was  an 
eloquent  orator.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  gave  him  an  office 
in  the  pontifical  chamber.  His  Latin  and  Italian  poems 
were  published  in  1662.  Died  in  1624. 

See  A.  Favorinus,  “Vita  V.  Cesarini,”  1677;  Rycquius,  “De 
Vita  V.  Cesarini,”  1629. 

Cesarion,  the  French  of  C/E.sarion,  which  see. 

Cesarotti,  chi-sil-rot'tee,  (Melchior,)  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  poets  and  litterateurs  of  his  time, 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1 730.  He  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Padua  about  1750.  In  1762  he  removed  to 
Venice,  where  he  produced  an  admirable  translation  of 
Ossian  into  Italian  verse,  (1763,)  and  versions  of  several 
tragedies  of  Voltaire.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Padua  in  1768.  After 
this  date  he  published  a good  translation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  “Death  of  Plector.”  He  also  made  a literal  prose 
version  of  Homer  with  notes,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  exact  works  by  which  that  poet 
has  been  illustrated.  Among  his  best  critical  works  is 
an  “ Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  applied  to 
the  Italian  Language,”  (1785.)  His  style  is  remarkably 
spirited  and  powerful,  but  lacks  purity  and  is  marred  by 
neologisms.  The  version  of  Ossian  is  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1808. 

See  G.  Barbieri,  “Memorie  sulla  Vita  e sugli  Studj  dell’Abbate 
M.  Cesarotti,”  1810. 

Cesena,  si'zVnf',  (S£bastien  Gayet — ga'yV,)  sur- 
named Rh£al,  a French  litterateur,  born  at  Beaujeu  in 
1815.  His  most  important  work  is  a French  translation 
of  the  complete  works  of  Dante,  (1843-53.) 

Cesi,  cha'see,  (Bartolommeo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1557.  He  painted  after  nature,  and 
acquired  a high  reputation  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  His 
subjects  were  mostly  scriptural.  Died  in  1629. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cesi,  (Federigo,)  Prince,  Duke  of  Acqua-Sparta,  an 
eminent  Italian  naturalist,  born  in  Rome  in  1585.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  founded  in  Rome  the  renowned 
Lincean  Academy  for  the  promotion  of  natural  history 
and  philosophy.  During  his  life  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  this  academy.  Fie  first  discovered  the  spores 
of  ferns.  He  wrote  able  sciet*tific  treatises,  among 
which  were  “The  Theatre  of  Nature,”  (“Natura;  Thea- 
trum,”)  and  an  “ Explanation  of  Natural  Prodigies  or 
Phenomena.”  Died  in  1630. 

See  B.  Odescalchi,  “Memorie  istorico-criticbe  dell’Accademia 
dei  Lincei  e del  Principe  F.  Cesi,”  1806;  TtRABOSCHi,  “Storia  della 
Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cesio,  cha'se-o,  (Carlo,)  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  near  Rome  in  1626,  was  a pupil  of  Pietro 
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da  Cortona.  He  painted  frescos  in  several  churches  of 
Rome,  and,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Quirinal,  a picture  of 
the  “ judgment  of  Solomon.”  Died  in  1686. 

Cesnola,  (Louis  Palma.,)  m,  an  Italian  archaeologist, 
born  at  Tuiin  in  1832,  is  famous  for  his  excavations  and 
discoveries  in  Cyprus  while  United  States  consul  at 
Larnaca. 

Cespedes,  de,  di  this-pa'Dis,  (Pablo,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  scholar,  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at 
Cordova  in  1538.  He  was  learned  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Having  studied  art  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Cordova  about  1576,  and  adorned  the 
churches  of  that  city  and  of  Seville  with  paintings.  He 
excelled  in  colour,  invention,  and  composition.  A “ Last 
Supper,”  at  Cordova,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works. 
He  wrote  a poem  on  Painting,  a “Comparison  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Art,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died 
at  Cordova  in  1608. 

See  Quintana,  “Tesoro  del  Parnaso  Espanol.” 

Cessac,  de.  See  Lacu£e,  Count. 

Cessart,  de,  deh  sI'sIr',  (Louis  Alexandre,)  a 
French  engineer,  born  in  Paris  in  1719-  1°  1781  he  was 
chosen  to  direct  the  great  naval  works  at  Cherbourg, 
where  he  invented  a valuable  process  of  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture. He  wrote  a treatise  on  hydraulic  works,  which 
is  highly  prized.  Died  in  1806. 

Cessoles,  de,  deh  sl'sol',  (Jacques,)  a French  monk 
and  moralist,  who  lived  about  1280,  and  wrote,  in  Latin, 
“The  Game  of  Chess  moralized,”  which  was  once  very 
popular.  An  English  version  was  printed  by  Caxton, 
(I474-) 

Cesti,  chis'tee,  (Marcantonio,)  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated musicians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Arezzo  or 
Florence  about  1620.  He  was  a pupil  of  Carissimi, 
whose  cantatas  (composed  for  the  church)  he  adapted  or 
transplanted  to  the  theatre.  He  produced  on  the  theatre 
of  Venice,  between  1649  and  1669,  “Titus  Argenne,” 
and  six  other  operas,  which  were  very  successful.  Died 
about  1680. 

Cestoni,  chis-to'nee,  (Giacinto,)  an  Italian  natural- 
ist, born  in  the  March  of  Ancona  in  1637.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  natural  history,  which  were  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observations,  and  were  printed  with  the 
works  of  his  friend  Vallisnieri.  Died  in  1718. 

Cetewayo,  king  of  Zululand,  began  to  reign  in  1859, 
and  became  sole  ruler  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1873. 
He  built  up  a formioable  army  and  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  adjoining  British  colonies.  After  being  defeated 
and  captured  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  1879,  he  was 
brought  over  to  England  and  spent  some  weeks  in 
London.  He  was  subsequently  sent  back  to  his  own 
country.  He  died  in  1884. 

Ce-the'gus,  (Caius,)  a Roman  senator,  and  accom- 
plice in  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  was  a person  of  infamous 
character.  Convicted  on  the  evidence  of  his  letter  to  the 
Allobroges,  and  of  numerous  deadly  weapons  found  in 
his  house,  he  was  executed  by  Cicero  in  690  A.U.C. 

Cethegus,  (Marcus  Cornelius,)  a Roman  general 
and  orator,  was  chosen  censor  in  209  B.C.,  and  consul  in 
204.  In  the  next  year,  as  proconsul,  he  commanded  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where,  with  the  aid  of  Varus,  he  de- 
feated Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general. 

Cetina,  de,  (Gutierrez,)  a Spanish  poet,  born  at 
Seville,  wrote  madrigals  and  anacreontic  poems. 

Cetti,  chet'tee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian  naturalist 
and  Jesuit,  born  at  Como  in  1726.  He  published  several 
treatises  on  the  Quadrupeds,  the  Fish,  and  other  Animals 
of  Sardinia,  (1774-77.)  Died  about  1780. 

Cetti,  (GtoVANNr,)  an  Italian  litterateur,  born  at  Lu- 
gano, made  several  translations  from  the  Russian  of 
Karamzin  into  Italian.  Died  in  1817. 

Ceulen.  See  Keulen. 

Ceva,  cha'vi,  (Giovanni,)  an  Italian  geometer,  born 
probably  at  Milan.  He  published  several  Latin  works 
of  merit,  entitled  “Opuscula  Mathcmatica,”  (1682,)  “The 
Geometry  of  Motion,”  (“  Geometria  Moths,”  1692,)  “ Ily- 
drostatica,”  (1728,)  etc. 

Ceva,  (Tommaso,)  an  Italian  poet  and  distinguished 
geometer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1648,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  his  youth. 
He  invented  an  instrument  to  perform  the  trisection  of 


an  angle,  (1695,)  and  published  mathematical  writings, 
(“Opuscula  Mathcmatica.”)  Among  his  Latin  poems 
is  “ Philosophia  novo-antiqua,”  which  is  extolled  by 
Comiani.  Died  in  1736. 

CevalloB,  thi-vll'yos,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  politician, 
born  at  Santander  in  1 764,  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  under  Charles  IV.  About  1808  he  was  sent  to 
London  on  a political  mission  by  the  Junta,  and  pub- 
lished there  a work  which  is  said  to  have  had  great 
influence  in  exciting  the  Spaniards  against  Bonaparte. 
He  was  successively  secretary  of  state  and  minister  to 
Vienna  between  1814  and  1820,  after  which  he  was  ex 
eluded  from  political  employment  Died  about  1&3S. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Cezelli,  sl'zl'le',  (Constance,)  a French  lady,  noted 
for  her  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Leucate  "in  1590. 

Chabannes.  See  Palice,  de  la. 

Chabannes,  de,  deh  shi'bin',  (Antoine,)  Comte  de 
Dammartin,  (deh  dS'miR'tlN',)  an  able  and  successful 
French  general,  brother  of  Jacques,  noticed  below,  born 
about  1410.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans in  1428,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  Joan  of 
Arc  in  other  battles.  He  became  a favourite  of  Charles 
VII.,  who  died  in  1461 ; he  was  then  disgraced  and  im- 
prisoned by  Louis  XI.  In  1468  he  was  pardoned,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  Louis,  who  appointed  him  grand 
master  ( grand-maitre)  of  France.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  Charles  the  Bold  in  1471. 
Died  in  1488. 

See  Du  Plessis,  “ Les  Vies  de  Jacques  et  Antoine  de  Chabannes,” 
1612  ; “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gencrale.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jacques,)  Seigneur  de  la  Palice, 
(deh  It  pi'lfess', ) a French  general,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  about  1400.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  wars  against  the  English,  and  became  grand  master 
(gratid-maitre)  of  France,  (1451.)  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Castillon  in  1453. 

See  Du  Plessis,  “ Les  Vies  de  Jacques  et  Antoine  de  Chabannes.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jean,)  Seigneur  de  Vandenesse, 
a brave  general,  was  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
brother  of  Marshal  de  la  Palice.  (See  Palice.)  He 
was  a companion  of  Bayard,  and  was  surnamed  the 
Little  Lion.  He  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rignano  in  1513,  and  commanded  the  artillery  when  he 
was  killed  with  Bayard  near  the  Sesia  in  1524. 

See  BrantSme,  “Vies  des grands  Capitaines.” 

Chabannes,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie,)  Marquis, 
a French  politician,  bom  in  1770,  was  a descendant  of 
Marshal  de  la  Palice.  He  became  a royalist  emigrant 
about  1790.  At  the  restoration  in  1S15  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  published  many 
political  pamphlets,  among  which  was  “The  Deceitful 
Beacon,”  (“  Le  Phare  trompeur,  ou  la  Chartomanie,” 
1821.)  Died  in  1835. 

Chabannes-la-Falice,  de,  deh  shi'bin'  li  pi'liss', 
(Alfred  Jean  Eginhard,)  Count,  a French  general, 
born  in  1799.  He  served  several  campaigns  in  Algeria, 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  about  1S3S,  and 
a general  of  brigade  in  1S40.  In  1848  he  retired  from 
the  service,  and  went  into  exile  with  Louis  Philippe. 

Chabanon,  de,  deh  shi'bi'mSN',  (Michel  Paul 
Gui,)  an  able  French  writer,  bom  in  the  island  of  Saint 
Domingo  in  1730,  became  a resident  of  France.  Among 
his  best  works  are  a “Life  of  Dante,”  (1773.)  and  a 
“ Treatise  on  Music  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  Re- 
lations with  Language,  Poetry,  etc,”  (17S5.)  His  version 
of  the  Pythic  Odes  of  Pindar  was  praised  by  Voltaire. 
He  also  made  a good  prose  version  of  Theocritus,  and 
left  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  (1795.)  Died  in  1792. 

See  his  Autobiography,  entitled  “Tableau  de  quelqucs  Circon- 
stanccs  de  ma  Vie,  1795;  Fontanes,  “Notice  sur  Chabanon;" 
QuArard,  “ La  France  LittiSraire.” 

Cbabans,  de,  deh  shi'biN',  (Louis  du  Maine — dii 
tnln,)  Baron,  a French  writer  on  morals,  lived  about 
1610.  He  was  killed  in  a duel  by  the  father  of  Ninon 
Lenclos. 

Chabaud,  slif'bo',  (Antoine,)  a French  engineer, 
bom  at  Nimcs  in  1727.  He  projected  a canal  in  Picardy, 
which  was  approved  by  Turgot,  but,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  that  minister,  it  was  not  made.  He  published  a “ Me- 
moir on  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.”  Died  in  1791. 
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Chabaud  de  la  Tour,  (Antoine  George  Fran- 
cois,) Baron,  a French  Protestant  legislator,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1767.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1797,  a member  of  the 
Pribunat  about  1800,  and  of  the  legislative  body  in  1807. 
From  1817  to  1828  he  served  with  credit  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Died  in  1832. 

Chabaud-Latour,  de, (Francois  Ernest  Henri), 
Baron,  a French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Nimes  in  1804.  He  chose  the  profession  of  military 
engineer,  and  became  a captain  in  1827.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1827  to  1848. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  he  was  in  command  of 
the  engineers  in  Paris.  From  1874  to  1875  he  was 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  he  has  since  been  elected  a 
life  senator. 

Chabert,  (J.  Xavier,)  a French  adventurer,  known 
as  “ the  Fire  King,”  exhibited  himself  in  London  and 
the  United  States  about  1830.  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
an  oven  heated  to  380°  Falir. 

Chabert,  (Theodore,)  a French  general,  born  at 
Villefranche  in  1758-  He  served  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  in  1808  commanded  the  vanguard  at  Baylen,  where 
the  Fench,  under  Dupont,  were  defeated.  In  1814  he 
took  sides  with  Bonaparte,  who  made  him  a lieutenant- 
general.  Died  about  1830. 

Chabert,  de,  deh  sht'baiR',  (Joseph  Bernard,) 
Marquis,  an  eminent  French  naval  officer,  savant,  and 
hydrographer,  born  at  Toulon  in  1 723.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  his  youth,  and,  after  important  services,  became 
vice-admiral  in  1792.  His  “Account  of  a Voyage  made 
on  the  Coasts  of  North  America  in  1750”  forms  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  prepared 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  made 
other  improvements  in  hydrography.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  nearly  all  the  great  Academies  of  Europe.  He 
emigrated  in  the  reign  of  terror,  returned  home  in  1802, 
and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes 
in  1803.  Died  in  1805. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Gene  rale.” 

Chabot,  shi'bo',  (Francois, ) a fanatical  French 
Jacobin  and  demagogue,  born  in  Rouergue  in  1759,  be- 
came a Capuchin  monk  noted  for  his  vicious  morals  and 
shabby  attire.  About  1 790  he  was  deputed  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  in  which  he  acquired  influence  by 
his  audacity  and  facility  of  speech.  He  was  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  massacres  of  August  and  September, 
1792.  The  adoption  of  the  term  “ Montagnards”  by 
his  party  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  him.  He 
became  obnoxious  to  Robespierre,  by  whose  orders  he 
was  executed  in  1794- 

See  De  Barante,  “Histoire  de  la  Convention  Nationale.” 

Chabot,  (Louis  Franqois  Jean,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Niort  in  1757,  served  in  Flanders  and  La  Vendee, 
and  became  a general  of  division  in  1794.  Died  in  1837. 

See  J.  Richard,  “Memoire  biographique  sur  le  G^n^ral  Chabot,” 
1844. 

Chabot,  de,  deh  sht'bo', (Philippe,)  Comte  de  Charni, 
(deh  shiR'ne',)  sometimes  called  “Admiral  de  Brion,”  a 
French  general,  born  of  a noble  family  of  Poitou.  He  was 
a rival  of  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the  head  of  a party 
at  court  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  He  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  and  succeeded  Bonnivet 
(who  was  killed  in  that  action)  as  admiral  of  France.  In 
1 535  he  had  the  chief  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  so  successful  that  Turin  and 
nearly  all  Piedmont  submitted.  The  colony  of  Canada 
was  planted  under  his  auspices  by  Cartier.  Died  in  1543. 

See  Brant6me,  “Vies  des  grands  Capitaines.” 

Chabot  de  l’Allier,  sht'bo'  deh  li'le-i',  (Georges 
Antoine,)  a French  jurist,  born  at  MontTujon  in  1758. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Convention  in  1794,  and 
of  the  Council  of  Elders  in  1799.  Being  a member  of 
the  Tribunat  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  announced, 
in  1802,  he  moved  that  Bonaparte  be  appointed  consul 
for  life.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  legislative  body, 
and  was  chosen  a judge  in  the  court  of  cassation  in  1809. 
He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  “ On  the  Law  of  Succes- 
sions,” (1804.)  Died  in  1819. 

See  Moulin,  “Notice  biographique  sur  Chabot.” 


Chabran,  shi  bp  An',  (Joseph,)  a French  general, 
born  at  Cavaillon  in  1763.  He  fought  at  Marengo  in 
1800,  after  which  he  had  the  command  in  Piedmont.  He 
was  created  a count  in  December,  1814.  Died  in  1843. 

Chabree,  shit  b rV,  (Dominique,)  a French  botanist, 
born  at  Geneva,  practised  medicine  at  Yverdun  about 
1650.  He  supervised  the  publication  of  J.  Bauhin’s  “ His- 
tory of  Plants, ”(1651,)  which  the  author  left  in  manuscript; 
and  fifteen  years  later  he  published  in  his  own  name  an 
abridgment  of  the  same,  “ Stirpium  icones  et  sciagraphia,” 
(i666J  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1667. 

-eha'brl-as,  [Xa/3pi'a?,]  an  able  Athenian  general,  who 
first  appears  in  history  as  the  commander  of  the  army 
of  Athens  at  Corinth  in  392  R.C.  He  rendered  efficient 
services  to  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  against  the  Persians  in 
388.  In  a campaign  against  Agesilaus  in  378  he  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  the  invention  of  a new  manoeuvre. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  await  the  charge  of  the  enemy 
with  presented  spears,  and  with  the  left  knee  sup- 
ported against  the  shield.  In  376  he  gained  a decisive 
naval  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Naxos.  In  the  Social 
war,  which  began  in  357  B.C.,  he  commanded  a fleet  co- 
operating with  an  army  under  Chares.  Having  exposed 
himself  rashly  at  the  siege  of  Chios,  he  was  killed  in  the 
same  year. 

See  Carl  Rhhdantz,  “Vita  Iphicratis,  Chabrite  et  Timothei 
Atheniensium,”  1845;  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Phocion;”  Cornelius 
Nepos,  “Chabrias.” 

Chabrit,  shl'bRe',  (Pierre,)  a French  jurist,  born 
about  1740,  was  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
He  published  a work  “On  the  French  Monarchy  and 
Laws,”  (1783,)  for  which  he  received  from  the  French 
Academy  a prize  founded  by  Valbelle  for  the  most  useful 
work.  Died  in  1785. 

Chabrol  de  Crouzol,  sht'bRol'  deh  kRoo'zol' , 
(Andr£  Jean,)  Count,  a French  minister  of  state,  born 
at  Riom  in  1771,  was  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons, 
from  1814  to  1817.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
marine  in  1824,  and  was  minister  of  finances  from  August, 
1829,  till  May,  1830.  Died  in  1836. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale.” 

Chabrol  de  Volvic,  sha'bRoI'  deh  vol'vik',  (Gil- 
bert Joseph  Gaspard,)  Count,  a French  civil  officer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Riom  in  1773.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  as  a member 
of  the  commission  of  arts  and  sciences.  On  his  return 
he  published  a volume  “On  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians.”  He  was  appointed  in  1812 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  held  that  im- 
portant office  eighteen  years,  during  which  he  constructed 
in  Paris  many  bridges,  markets,  churches,  schools,  and 
the  Bourse.  Died  in  1843. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litleraire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale.” 

Chabroud,  shS'bRoo',  (Charles,)  a French  lawyer 
and  republican,  born  at  Vienne  in  1750,  was  deputed  to 
the  States-General  in  1789.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  National  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent in  April,  1791.  From  1794  to  1797  he  was  a judge 
of  the  court  of  cassation  in  Paris.  Died  in  1816. 

Chabry,  shi'bRe',  (Marc,)  a French  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Lyons  in  1660,  worked  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  The  king,  after  seeing  his  statue  of  Hercu- 
les, appointed  him  his  sculptor  at  Lyons.  Died  in  1727. 

Chacaton,  sht'kt'tdN',  (Jean  Nicolas  Henri,)  a 
French  painter  of  history  and  landscapes,  born  at  Chezy 
in  1813.  Among  his  productions  are  “The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,”  (1835,)  and  “Souvenirs  of  Smyrna,”  admitted 
into  the  great  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1855. 

Chacon,  chfi-k6n',  [It.  Ciacone,  chi-ko'ni ; Lat.  Cia- 
co'nius,]  (Alonzo,)  a Spanish  priest,  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  in  1 540,  was  very  learned  in  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities.  He  lived  some  years  in  Rome, 
and  was  apostolic  penitentiary  under  Gregory  XIII. 
His  principal  work  is  a “ History  of  the  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals,” (1601.)  Died  in  1599. 

See  N.  Antonio,  “ Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova.” 

Chacon,  [Lat.  Ciaco'nius,]  (Pedro,)  a Spanish 
priest,  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  called  “the  Varro 
of  his  age,”  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1525.  He  became 
a resident  of  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII. 
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to  revise  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  He  annotated  Isi- 
dore, Tertullian,  Sallust,  Varro,  Pliny,  etc.,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Roman  manner  of  reclining  at  table,  (“  De 
Triclinio  Romano,”)  and  other  works.  His  immense  eru- 
dition was  extolled  by  Vossius,  Ue  Thou,  and  Casaubon. 
Died  in  Rome  in  1581. 

See  Dupin,  “ Bibliothfcque  des  Auteurs  eccldsiastiques,”  etc. 

Chad'^r-tpn,  (Lawrence,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
born  in  Lancashire  in  1546.  In  1584  he  was  chosen  first 
master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  assisted 
in  the  version  of  the  Bible  made  by  order  of  James  I., 
and  wrote  a “Treatise  on  Justification.”  Died  in  1640. 

See  Dillingham,  “Vita  L.  Chadertoni,”  1700. 

Chadidsclia.  See  Kiladijah. 

Chaduc,  shf'duk',  (Louis,)  a French  antiquary,  born 
at  Riom  in  1560.  He  formed  a collection  of  two  thou- 
sand engraved  gems.  Died  in  1638. 

Cliad'wick,  (Edwin,)  an  English  reformer  and  sta- 
tistician, whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  sanitary  reform 
and  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  was  born  in  the  en- 
virons of  Manchester  in  1801.  He  removed  to  London 
in  his  youth,  and  became  a student  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  1828  he  published  in  the  “Westminster  Review”  an 
important  article  “On  Life  Assurance,”  and  in  1829  in 
the  “London  Review” a paper  “On  Preventive  Police,” 
which  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
He  was  appointed  in  1834  secretary  to  the  poor-law 
commission,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  1847. 
From  masses  of  evidence  collected  for  this  commission 
he  prepared  a “ Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,”  (1842,) 
which  produced  a great  sensation.  In  consequence  of 
this  sanitary  movement  a public-health  act  was  passed 
in  1848,  and  a general  board  of  health  was  appointed, 
of  which  board  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a member  from  1848 
to  1854.  “No  public  man  of  the  present  day,”  says  the 
“North  British  Review,”  (1850,)  “is  more  justly  an  ob- 
ject of  general  attention  and  interest  than  Edwin  Chad- 
wick. It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  another  public 
man  possessing  so  pre-eminently  the  passion  and  genius 
of  rectification.” 

See  “Brief  Biographies,”  by  Samuel  Smiles;  “North  British 
Review”  for  May,  1850. 

Chaerea,  kee're-a,  (C.  Cassius,)  a Roman  tribune  of 
the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  Having 
been  insulted  or  ridiculed  by  that  tyrant,  and  perhaps 
impelled  by  the  love  of  liberty,  he  formed  a conspiracy 
and  assassinated  Caligula  in  41  a.d.  Within  a few  days 
after  this  event  he  was  executed  by  Claudius. 

See  Tacitus,  “Annales.” 

Chserenion,  ke-ree'mon,  [Gr.  Xai(ri//j.uv;  Fr.  Cii£r]i- 
mon,  ki'ri'miN',]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  between  400  and  350  B.C.  He 
imitated  the  defects  of  Euripides,  and  displayed  the  bad 
taste  which  belongs  to  an  age  of  decadence.  He  excelled 
in  the  description  of  sensuous  beauty.  Fragments  of 
his  plays  have  come  down  to  us. 

See  Bartsch,  “De  Chaeremone,  Poeta  tragico.” 

Chaeremon,  a Stoic  philosopher  and  historian,  lived 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  was  librarian  of  the 
great  Alexandrian  Library,  and  afterwards  a preceptor  of 
Nero  in  Rome.  His  chief  work  was  a “ Sacred  and  Profane 
History  of  Egypt,”  of  which  only  a fragment  is  extant. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grasca.” 

Chaereplion,  kSr'e-fon,  [Gr.  Xatpc<pCiv;  Fr.  Ch£r£- 
phon,  ki'ri'fiiN',]  a Greek  philosopher,  born  about  480 
b.c.,  was  a friend  of  Socrates,  and  is  often  noticed  favour- 
ably in  the  works  of  Plato. 

Chafei,  (Mohammed-Ben-Idrys.)  See  Shafey-Ibn- 
Idrf.es. 

Chah.  See  Shah. 

Chahyn-Gherai.  See  Shaheen. 

Chaillu.  See  Du  Chaii.lu. 

Chais,  sh.\,  (Pierre,)  a Swiss  divine  and  pulpit  orator, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1701,  became  minister  at  the  Hague 
in  1728.  He  founded  a hospital  or  almshouse  at  the 
Hague,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a “ Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament,”  (7  vols.,)  and  “Theology 
of  the  Bible,”  (1752.)  Died  at  the  Hague  in  1785. 

Chaise,  La.  See  La  Chaise. 
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Chaix  d’Est-Ange,  sh^di'tflNzh',  (Victor  Charles,) 
an  eloquent  French  advocate,  born  at  Kheims  in  1800, 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831,  1837, 
and  1844.  About  the  end  of  1857  he  became  procureur- 
gffiieral  at  the  imperial  court  of  Paris. 

Chalais,  de,  Prince.  See  Talleyrand,  (Henri  de.) 

Clialbos,  shil'bo',  ( Francois,)  a F'rench  general,  born 
at  Cubieres  ; died  in  1803. 

■ehal-5id'I-us,  a Platonic  philosopher,  of  whose  na- 
tivity and  life  nothing  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  lie  produced  a Latin  version 
of  the  first  part  of  Plato’s  “Timaeus,”  with  a learned 
commentary  on  the  same.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
a Christian  or  a pagan. 

See  Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria.” 

Chalcondylas.  See  Chalcondylks. 

■Chal-con'dy-las,  [Fr.  Chalcondyle,  kll'kdiN'dtl',] 
(Demetrius,)  a learned  Greek,  born  at  Athens  about 
1424.  Invited  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  he  went  to  Flor- 
ence about  1480,  and  there  taught  Greek  until  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  1492.  He  then  became  professor  of 
Greek  in  Milan,  where  he  died  about  1510.  The  first 
edition  of  Homer  ever  printed  was  edited  by  Chalcon- 
dylas in  1488. 

See  P.  Giovio,  “Elogia;”  C.  F.  Borner,  “ Programma  de  D. 
Chalcondyle,”  1711. 

Chalcondyle.  _See  Chalcondylas. 

■Chal-con'dy-leS  or  -Chal-con'dy-las,  (Laon'icus 
or  Nicola'us,)  [Gr.  A aovucog  or  Siko'/jjot  Xafaov&'/.r/r,] 
an  able  Byzantine  historian  and  statesman,  was  a native 
of  Athens,  and  a relative  of  Demetrius,  noticed  above. 
In  1446  he  was  ambassador  from  John  VIL  Palaeologus 
to  Sultan  Murad  II.  He  wrote  a “History  of  the  Turks 
and  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  1298  to  1463,”  which 
is  an  important  work  and  considered  reliable.  His  name 
is  sometimes  written  Chalcocondyles. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grajca Von  Hammer,  “Histoire 
de  1’ Empire  Ottoman.” 

Chales.  See  Challes,  (Claude  F.  Millet  de.) 

Chctles.  See  Chasles. 

Chalgrin,  shil'gRiN',  (Jean  Francois  Th£rese,)  an 
eminent  French  architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy,  he  went  to 
Italy  with  a royal  pension.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  College  of  France,  many  hotels  of  Paris,  the 
restoration  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and  the  “Arc 
de  l’fitoile,”  a magnificent  triumphal  arch  at  Paris.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Institute.  Died  in  1811. 

See  Viel,  “ Notice  sur  J.  F.  T.  Chalgrin,”  1S14. 

Chalier,  shi'le-i',  (Marie  Joseph,)  a violent  French 
Jacobin,  born  near  Suza,  Piedmont,  in  1747.  He  was  a 
merchant  in  Lyons  when  the  Revolution  began.  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  Jacobins  of  that  city,  and  a fa- 
natical admirer  of  Marat.  A plot  which  he  had  formed 
to  massacre  the  aristocrats  having  been  detected,  he  was 
guillotined  at  Lyons  in  1793. 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution." 

Chalkhill,  chauk'il,  (John,)  the  supposed  author  of  a 
pastoral  poem  published  in  16S3  by  Izaak  Walton,  with 
the  title  of  “Thealma  and  Clearchus.”  Some  critics 
believe  this  work  was  written  by  Walton,  as  his  state- 
ment respecting  the  authorship  is  not  supported  by  other 
evidence. 

Chalkley,  chauk'Ie,  (Thomas,)  a minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  born  in  London  in  1675,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  about  1700.  He  resided  at  Frankford, 
near  Philadelphia.  While  on  a religious  visit  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  died  in  Tortola  about  1742,  leaving  an 
interesting  journal  of  his  life,  which  was  published  in 
1747- 

Cliallamel,  shS'lf'mdl',  (Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Au- 
gustin,) a French  litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1S1S, 
published  “A  Summer  in  Spain,”  (1843,)  a “Popular 
History  of  France,  the  Revolution,  and  Napoleon,” 
(1851,)  and  other  works. 

Cliallaii,  shit'lfiN', (Antoine  Didier  Jean  Baptiste,) 
a F'rench  lawyer,  born  at  Meulan  in  1754.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1798,  was 
president  of  the  Tribunal  in  1802,  and  served  in  the 
legislative  body  from  1807  to  1814.  He  was  the  author 
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or  redacteur  of  the  act  by  which  the  latter  declared  that 
Bonaparte  was  deposed  in  1814.  Died  iu  1831. 

Challe,  (Charles  Michel  Ange,)  a painter  and 
architect,  bom  in  Paris  in  1718.  He  became  professor 
of  perspective  in  the  Academy  (1753.)  Died  in  1778. 

Challemel-Lacour,  (Paul  Armand,)  a French 
politician,  born  at  Avranches  in  1827.  He  was  banished 
after  the  coup  d'itat,  but  afterwards  returned  to  France 
and  founded  the  Revue  Politique.  In  1870  he  was  pre- 
fect of  the  Rhone.  In  1872  he  was  elected  deputy  for 
the  Bouches  du  Rhone.  In  1876  he  became  a senator. 
From  June,  1880,  to  February,  1882,  he  was  ambassador 
to  London,  and  in  1883  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  M.  Jules  Ferry’s  cabinet.  He  is  also  editor  of  the 
“ Republique  Fran^aise.” 

Challes,  de,  (Claude  Fran 501s  Milliet,)  a French 
mathematician,  born  at  Chambery  in  1621,  was  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Lyons.  His 
principal  work  is  a “Course  of  Mathematics,”  (1674,) 
which  was  highly  prized  at  the  time.  Died  in  1678. 

Challis,  (Rev.  James,)  an  English  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  botn  in  1803,  became  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Cambridge  about  1836.  He 
published  a work  entitled  “ Creation  in  Plan  and  Pro- 
gress,” (1861,)  and  twelve  volumes  of  “Astronomical 
Observations.”  Died  in  1882. 

Chal'lon-er,  (Richard,)  an  English  Catholic  writer, 
boru  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  1691.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  London  in  1758.  Died  in  1781. 

Chalmel,  (Jean  Louis,)  a French  republican  and 
historian,  bom  at  Tours  in  1756;  died  in  1829. 

Chalmers,  (Alexander,)  a British  editor  and  critic, 
born  at  Aberdeen  in  1759.  He  edited  Shakespeare,  the 
“ Spectator,”  a Biographical  Dictionary,  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1834. 

Chalmers,  (George,)  a Scottish  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Fochabers  in  1742.  He  resided  many  years  in 
London,  and  was  a clerk  of  the  board  of  trade  from  1786 
until  his  death.  He  wrote  “Political  Annals  of  the  United 
Colonies,”  a “ Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  and  various 
other  works.  He  devoted  many  years  to  a great  topo- 
graphical and  historical  account  of  Great  Britain,  called 
“Caledonia,”  (1807-24,)  which  is  said  to  be  more  elabo- 
rate and  copious  than  any  work  on  British  history  or 
antiquities  which  ever  came  from  one  author.  (“London 
Quarterly  Review”  for  November,  1810.)  Died  in  1825. 

See  Chambers,  “Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Chal'mers,  [Scottish  pron.  chaw'merz,]  (Rev.  Tho- 
mas,) the  most  eminent  Scottish  divine  of  the  present 
century,  was  born  at  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1780.  He  was  a son  of  John  Chalmers,  a 
dyer,  ship-owner,  and  general  merchant.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrew’s  in  1791,  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  which  was  his  favourite  sci- 
ence. Even  after  he  had  been  enrolled  as  a student  of 
divinity,  (1795,)  he  gave  more  attention  to  geometry  than 
ter  theology.  He  was  licensed  as  a minister  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  in  1799;  after  which  he  passed  two  winters 
in  attending  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Robison, 
Playfair,  and  Hope  in  Edinburgh.  At  this  time  his  thirst 
for  literary  distinction  was  greater  than  his  interest  in 
vital  religion.  In  the  autumn  of  1802  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Saint  Andrew’s,  and  “ threw 
himself  into  the  duties  of  the  mathematical  classes,”  says 
Mr.  Hanna,  “ with  all  the  fervour  of  an  overflowing  enthu- 
siasm.” He  was  ordained  minister  of  Kilmany  in  1803. 

In  1807  he  published  an  “Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Stability  of  the  National  Resources,”  which  was  received 
with  favour,  and  in  1809  became  a contributor  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,”  for  which  he  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article  “On  Christianity.”  About  this  time  a 
great  change  was  effected  in  his  spiritual  life,  and  in  his 
religious  principles,  which  had  been  anti-Evangelical. 
He  married  Miss  Grace  Pratt  in  1812.  Having  acquired 
a wide  reputation  for  eloquence  and  wisdom,  he  was 
elected  minister  of  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow,  to  which 
he  removed  in  1815.  In  1816  he  delivered,  on  Astronomy 
in  its  Connection  with  Religion,  a series  of  discourses, 
which  were  greatly  admired.  They  were  published  in 
1817,  and  ran  through  nine  editions  within  the  first  year. 


“To  this  day,”  says  his  biographer,  “they  command  a 
larger  sale  than  any  other  portion  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  writ- 
ings.” He  became  the  most  celebrated  pulpit  orator 
of  Scotland,  or  probably  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
eight  years  which  he  passed  in  Glasgow.  He  appears  to 
have  wisely  estimated  the  popular  applause  which  he  so 
largely  shared,  the  dangers  of  which  he  thus  described : 
“There  is  a far-sounding  popularity,  which  is  a most 
worthless  article,  . . . which,  by  elevating  man  above 
his  fellows,  places  him  in  a region  of  desolation,  where 
he  stands  a conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice, 
and  envy,  and  detraction, — a popularity  which,  with  its 
head  among  storms  and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous 
quicksands,  has  nothing  to  lull  the  agonies  of  its  totter- 
ing existence  but  the  hosannas  of  a drivelling  generation.” 
In  1819  he  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Saint  John’s, 
Glasgow.  He  accepted  in  1823  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy at  Saint  Andrew’s,  where  he  remained  about  five 
years.  From  1828  to  1843  was  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During  this  period  he 
produced  many  important  works,  among  which  are  his 
“ Political  Economy,”  (1832,)  and  the  Bridgewater  treat- 
ise “ On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,”  (1833.)  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  the  principal  chief  of  the  “Evangelical”  party 
in  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  He  and  his  friends 
then  seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  and  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  “ Free  Church.”  He  was  a cor- 
responding member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  in 
Edinburgh  in  May,  1847. 

See  “Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,”  4 vols.,  1850-52,  pub- 
lished by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hanna,  who  has  also  edited  his  posthu- 
mous works  ; Francis  Wayland,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Christian  La- 
bours of  Thomas  Chalmers  “ North  British  Review”  for  August, 
1847,  February,  1848,  May,  1852,  and  November,  1856;  “Edinburgh 
Review”  for  October,  1832;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  Oc- 
tober, 1852;  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  May,  1853;  “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  August,  1847,  and  July,  1852;  Rev.  Robert  Steel, 
“Burning  and  Shining  Lights.” 

Chal'pn,  (Alfred  Edward,)  an  English  portrait  and 
historical  painter  of  the  present  century.  He  painted 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Russell,  and  designed  some  of  the 
figures  of  Finden’s  “ Gallery  of  the  Graces,”  (London, 
1832.)  He  has  also  designed  illustrations  for  the  works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Chal'on  or  CharTon,  (John  James,)  an  English 
painter  of  genre,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1785  ; died  in  1854. 

Chal'on-er,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
born  at  Chiswick  in  1590,  became  chaplain  to  James  I., 
and  principal  of  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  Died  in  1625. 

Chaloner,  (James,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  wrote 
a “Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  He  was  a member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  judges  who  tried 
Charles  I.  Died  in  1661. 

Chaloner,  (Thomas,)  a brother  of  Edward  and  James, 
noticed  above,  became  a member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  sat  as  judge  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  At  the 
restoration  (1660)  he  was  excepted  as  a regicide  from 
the  amnesty,  and  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  it 
is  supposed,  about  1662. 

See  Wood,  “ Athens;  Oxonienses.” 

Chaloner,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent  English  states- 
man and  author,  born  in  London  about  1515.  About 
1541  he  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his  disastrous  expe- 
dition against  Algiers,  and  nearly  perished  by  shipwreck. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  at  Musselburgh  in  1547  he  was 
knighted.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  (1558) 
he  was  employed  with  credit  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Germany,  and  a few  years  later  became  minister  at 
the  court  of  Spain.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  a work  “ On 
the  Right  Ordering  of  the  English  Commonwealth,”  and 
some  Latin  verses.  Died  in  1565. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Chaloner,  (Sir  Thomas,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  and 
father  of  Edward,  James,  and  Thomas,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1559.  He  became  a favourite  of  James  I., 
who  appointed  him,  in  1603,  director  of  the  education 
and  household  of  Prince  Henry,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  death  of  Henry.  He  was  author  of  a treatise 
on  the  virtue  of  Nitre.  Died  in  1615. 
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Chalotaia,  de  la,  d?h  IS  shS'lo'tJ',  (Louis  RenA  de 
Caradeuc,  deh  kS'rt'duk',)  a French  lawyer  and  magis- 
trate, born  at  Rennes  in  1701,  became  attorney-general 
at  that  place,  lie  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  by  a compte-rendu  which  he  read  before  the  par- 
liament at  Rennes  in  1761.  It  produced  much  excitement. 
For  his  part  in  a quarrel  between  the  court  and  parliament 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1765,  and,  after  a long  and  famous 
trial,  was  exiled  to  Saintes.  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on 
National  Education,”  which  was  praised  by  Voltaire  and 
Grimm.  Died  in  1785. 

Chalvet,  shSl'vV,  [Lat.  Calven'tius,]  (Mathieu,) 
a French  scholar,  born  in  Auvergne  in  1528,  produced 
a translation  of  Seneca.  Died  in  1607. 

Chalybaeus.  See  Chalyiiaus. 

Clialybaus  or  Chalybaeus,  Ki-le-ba/iis,  (Heinrich 
Moritz,)  a German  philosopher,  born  at  Pfaffroda,  in 
Saxony,  in  1796.  He  published  in  1836  a “History  of 
the  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant 
to  Hegel,”  which  was  well  received.  In  1839  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  His 
principal  work  is  a “ System  of  Speculative  Ethics,  or 
Philosophy  of  the  Family,  of  the  State,  and  of  Morality 
as  connected  with  Religion,”  (1850,  2vols.)  Died  in  1872. 

Chambard,  (Louis  Leopold,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  at  Saint-Amour  (Jura)  about  1812,  gained  the 
grand  prize  in  1837.  Among  his  works  are  “A  Girl 
listening  to  the  Murmur  of  a Shell,”  and  a “ Cupid 
Chained,”  (1857.) 

Chambarlhac,  de,  (Jean  Jacques  Vital,)  a 
French  general,  born  in  1754  ; died  in  1826. 

Cham  ber,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  who  prac- 
tised in  London  about  1520.  He  became  physician  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  Died  in  1549. 

Chamberet,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  at  Limoges  in  1779.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences.” 

Chamberlain,  (Joseph,)  a leading  Radical  politician 
in  England,  was  born  in  Loudon  in  1836.  He  ama-sed 
a fortune  by  making  screws,  retiring  from  business  in 
1874.  In  that  year  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Sheffield, 
and  in  1876  he  was  returned  for  Birmingham.  In  the 
Gladstone  ministry  of  1 880  he  became  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  with  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  has  been 
three  times  mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  for  some  time 
was  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  In  the 
Gladstone  cabinet  of  February,  1886,  he  was  president  of 
the  local  government  board,  but  left  the  ministry  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Chamberlain  or  Chamberlayne,  (Robert,)  an 
English  poet,  wrote  epigrams,  etc.  Died  in  1637. 

Chamberlain  or  Chamberlayne,  (William,)  an 
English  poet  and  physician,  bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1619. 
He  wrote  “ Love’s  Victory,”  a tragi-comedy,  (1658,)  and 
“ Pharronida,  a Heroic  Poem,”  (1659.)  Died  in  1689. 

Chamberlaine  or  Chamberlayne,  (Edward,)  an 
English  writer,  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1616,  was  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
“The  Present  State  of  England,”  (1668,)  partly  statis- 
tical, (often  reprinted.)  Died  in  1703. 

Chamberlaine,  (John,)  F.R.  S.,  a son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  an  excellent  linguist.  He  translated  from  the 
Dutch  and  French  “The  Lives  of  French  Philosophers,” 
by  Fontenelle,  and  other  works  ; and  he  continued  the 
publication  of  his  father’s  work.  Died  in  1723. 

Cham'ber-len  or  Chamberlain,  (Hugh,)  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  born  in  1664,  was  the  inventor  of  an 
obstetric  forceps,  and  practised  in  London  with  success. 
He  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  an  accoucheur.  He  wrote 
several  treatises,  one  of  which  is  named  “ Practice  of 
Physic.”  Died  in  1728. 

Cham'b§r5,  (David,)  a Scottish  historian,  born  about 
1 53°-  He  was  an  adherent  of  Queen  Mary,  who  in  1564 
created  him  a privy  councillor  and  lord  of  session,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Ormond.  About  1568  he  was  removed 
from  office,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  published,  in 
french,  a “ History  of  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1592. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 


Cham'b^ra,  (Ephraim,)  the  author  of  Chambers’s 
“ Cyclopaedia,”  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  England.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  Senex,  a globe-maker  of 
London.  In  1728  he  produced  the  first  edition  of  his 
“ Cyclopaedia,”  in  two  volumes,  which  was  very  success- 
ful and  speedily  procured  him  a Fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  the  most  complete  and  extensive  work 
of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  great  French  “ Encyclopedic”  of  Diderot.  The 
most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  the  editor  himself, 
who  was  a learned  and  very  industrious  compiler.  The 
sixth  edition  was  enlarged  Dy  Dr.  Rees,  (1785,)  who  also 
made  Chambers’s  work  the  basis  of  a more  extensive  one, 
called  “ Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.”  Died  in  174.0. 

Chambers,  (George,)  an  English  painter,  who  ex- 
celled in  marine  views,  was  born  at  Whitby  about  1780. 
Having  learned  the  trade  of  house-painter,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  worked  seven  years  on  Horner’s 
Panorama  of  London.  He  painted  Dattle-scenes,  which 
were  much  admired,  and  was  appointed  marine  painter 
to  William  IV.  and  to  his  queen.  Among  his  works  is 
the  “Bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816.”  Died  in  1840. 

Chambers,  (Robert,)  LL.D.,  a well-known  Scottish 
writer  and  publisher,  born  at  Peebles  in  1802.  He  be- 
came in  his  youth  a bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1824,  “Traditions  of  Edinburgh,”  which  was 
followed  by  several  popular  works  on  Scottish  history. 
In  1832  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother 
William  in  the  publication  of  “The  Edinburgh  Journal,” 
(published  weekly,)  which  was  very  successful  (See 
Chambers,  William,  2d.)  They  subsequently  issued 
popular  books,  entitled  “ Information  for  the  People,” 
“ Chambers’s  Miscellany,”  “ Papers  for  the  People,”  etc. 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  “ Information  for 
the  People”  have  been  sold  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Robert  published  a valuable  “ Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  with  portraits,  (1835.)  He 
was  principal  editor  of  the  “ Cyclopaedia  of  English  Lit- 
erature : Selections  from  the  Works  of  English  Authors, 
connected  by  a Critical  and  Biographical  History,” 
(1844,)  which  obtained  a large  circulation.  Died  in  1871. 

Chambers,  (Sir  Robert,)  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1737.  In  1762  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Blackstone  as  Vinerian  professor  of 
law  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  Bengal  in  1774,  and  chief  justice 
of  the  same  in  1791.  He  returned  home  in  1799,  and 
died  in  1803. 

Chambers,  (Sir  William,)  an  eminent  architect,  of 
Scottish  descent,  bom  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1726. 
At  an  early  age  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession.  George  III.,  who  had  received 
lessons  in  drawing  from  Chambers,  employed  him  to  lay 
out  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  His  principal  works  are 
Somerset  House,  in  London, Milton  Abbey  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn’s  mansion,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  first  of  these,  begun  about  1 775,  is  greatly  admired. 
He  published  a “Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,”  (1759,) 
which,  says  Horace  Walpole,  “is  the  most  sensible  book 
ever  written  on  that  science,”  and  a “ Dissertation  on 
Oriental  Gardening,”  (1774.)  Died  in  1796. 

See  “Gentleman’s  Magazine, " March,  1796. 

Chambers,  (William,)  a Scottish  editor,  brother 
of  Robert  Chambers,  noticed  above,  distinguished  for 
successful  enterprise  in  the  publication  of  cheap  and  useful 
literature,  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1800.  In  1830  he  pro- 
duced “The  Book  of  Scotland,”  a description  of  the 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  that  country.  In  1832 
William  and  Robert  Chambers  began  to  edit  “Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh  Journal,”  which  obtained  a circulation 
of  fifty  thousand  in  1834  Having  entered  into  partner- 
ship, they  established  a publishing-house,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland.  They 
have  compiled  and  published  numerous  works  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  (See 
Chambers,  Robert.)  Among  the  most  important  of 
their  recent  publications  is  “Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
for  the  People,”  begun  in  1859  and  completed  in  186S. 
William  is  the  author  of  a volume  called  “Things  as 
they  are  in  America.”  In  1865  he  was  made  lord  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1883. 
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Chambert,  sh&N'baiR',  (Germain,)  a French  en- 
graver, born  in  Languedoc  in  1784;  died  in  1821. 

Chambolle,  shiVv'boF,  (Adolphe,)  a French  jour- 
nalist, born  at  La  Chataigneraye  in  1802,  was  chief  editor 
of  the  “Si£cle”  from  1837  to  1848.  Me  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1838,  and  to  the  Constituent 
and  Legislative  Assemblies  of  1848.  Having  voted  against 
President  Napoleon,  he  was  exiled  for  a few  months  in 
1852. 

Chambon,  sh&N'biN',  (Antoine  BENof'r,)  a French 
republican,  who  was  deputed  from  Correze  to  the  Con- 
vention in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  proscribed  Girond- 
ists who  escaped  from  the  Convention  on  the  31st  of  May, 

1 793.  Having  been  declared  a traitor  by  the  terrorists, 
he  was  arrested  near  Lubersac,  and  executed,  in  1793. 

Chambon  de  Montaux,  sh&N'bdiN'  deh  mbN'to', 
(Nicolas,)  a French  physician,  and  mayor  of  Paris,  was 
born  at  Brevannes,  in  Champagne,  in  1748.  Before  the 
Revolution  he  had  been  first  physician  of  the  army,  and 
inspector-general  of  the  military  hospitals.  Having  be- 
come a politician,  and  a moderate  partisan  of  the  new 
regime,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  place  of  Petion 
in  the  autumn  of  1792.  He  resigned  his  office  early  in 
1793.  He  published  numerous  medical  treatises,  and 
wrote  articles  for  the  “ Encyclopedic  Methodique.” 
Died  in  1826. 

See  Qu^rard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chambord,  Comte.  See  Bordeaux,  Due  de. 

Chambray,  de,  deh  shftN'bR.V,  (Georges,)  Mar- 
quis, a French  officer  and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1783, 
served  in  several  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Wilna.  He  returned  to  France  in  1815,  and,  having 
been  made  marechal-de-camp,  he  retired  from  service 
about  1830.  He  published  an  important  work,  entitled  a 
“ History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,”  (1833,)  which 
was  received  with  great  favour  in  France  and  foreign 
countries.  Died  about  1850. 

See  Raymond-Bordeaux,  “ Notice  biographique  sur  le  Gdn^ral 
de  Chambray,”  1850. 

Chambray,  de,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  born  at  Evreux, 
in  France,  in  1687,  became  grand-cross  of  the  order  of 
Saint  John,  and  commandant  of  the  troops  of  Malta.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  of  his  time,  and  often 
fought  against  the  Turks  and  Algerines.  Died  in  1756. 

See  Hennequin,  “Biographie  maritime.” 

Chambray  or  Chambrai,  de,  (Roland  Fr£ard,) 
Sieur,  a learned  French  artist  and  writer  on  art,  born  at 
Mans.  He  translated  into  French  Palladio’s  work  on 
Architecture,  and  published  a “ Comparison  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture,”  (1650,)  which  had 
great  success.  Died  in  1676. 

See  Blondeau,  “Les  Hommes  illustres  de  Maine.” 

Chambre,  de  la,  deh  IS  sh&NbR,  (Marin  Cureau — 
kii'ro',)  a French  physician  and  philosophic  writer,  born 
at  Mans  in  1594.  Having  gained  a brilliant  reputation 
by  his  talents  and  attainments,  he  was  chosen  in  1635  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  afterwards 
physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  often  consulted  him  in 
physiognomy.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
very  successful  one,  called  “The  Characters  of  the 
Passions,”  (5  vols.,  1640-62,)  and  another  entitled  “The 
Art  of  Judging  Men,”  (1659.)  Died  about  1670. 

Chambure,  de,  deh  shfiN'biiR',  (Auguste  Lepelle- 
tier — leh-pSl'te-i',)  a French  officer,  noted  for  his  daring 
actions,  was  born  at  Vitteaux  in  1789  ; died  in  1832. 

Chamfort,  sIiSnTor',  (S£bastien  Roch  Nicolas,) 
a successful  and  satirical  French  author,  born  near  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne  in  1741,  lived  mostly  in  Paris.  In 
1769  his  “Eloge”  on  Moliire  gained  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy.  About  1776  he  published  a “Drama- 
tic Dictionary,”  and  a tragedy  named  “Mustapha  and 
Zeangir,”  which  was  performed  with  applause  before  the 
court.  His  eulogy  on  La  Fontaine  gained  a prize  for 
which  La  Harpe  competed.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1781,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
reader  or  secretary  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king’s  sister. 
He  favoured  the  Revolution  in  its  first  stages,  and  was  a 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mirabeau,  who  addressed 
a series  of  letters  to  him.  In  1790  he  commenced  a large 
collection  or  book  called  “Tableaux  of  the  Revolution,” 


and  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  National  Library.  Having 
been  arrested  in  the  reign  of  terror,  he  died  in  1794, 
after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  His 
“ Maxims  and  Thoughts”  is  part  of  an  unfinished  work 
which  Ginguene  thinks  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  great  painters  of  manners.  Mirabeau  called  him 
une  tite  i. lectrique . 

See  Gingubn£,  “Vie  et  ficrits  de  Chamfort,”  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  4 vols.,  1795;  Auctris,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de 
Chamfort,”  prefixed  to  his  collected  works,  5 vols.,  1825;  Arsine 
Houssaye,  “ Philosophers  and  Actresses,"  vol.  ii. ; “ Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” for  September,  1852. 

Chamier,  sht'me-i',  (Daniel,)  a French  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Montelimart  about  1570,  was  a very- 
learned  and  staunch  champion  of  his  creed.  After  preach- 
ing some  years  at  Montpellier,  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Montauban  in  1612.  He  was  killed  in  the 
civil  war  at  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621.  He  had 
written  several  polemical  works,  and,  according  to  Va- 
rillas,  was  the  chief  redacteur  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His 
learning  excited  the  admiration  of  Scaliger. 

See  “Memoir  of  D.  Chamier,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,” 
etc.,  London,  1852;  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;” 
MM.  Haag,  “La  France protestante.” 

Cham'ier,  (Frederick,)  an  English  novelist,  born  in 
London  in  1796.  He  wrote  several  popular  novels, 
among  which  are  “ Ben  Brace,”  (1835,)  “The  Arethusa,” 
(1836,)  and  “Trevor  Hastings,”  (1841.)  Died  in  1870. 

Chamillard,  sht'me'yfR',  (Michel,)  a French  min- 
ister of  state,  born  in  1 65 1 . He  was  appointed  controller- 
general  of  finances  in  1699,  when  his  modesty  prompted 
him  to  decline  the  honour ; but  Louis  XIV.  urged  him, 
saying,  “I  will  second  you.”  In  1701  he  became  min- 
ister of  war,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  He  proved  to  be  incompetent  for  that 
office,  and  was  driven  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
resign  the  ministry  of  finances  in  1708,  and  that  of  war 
in  1709.  Died  in  1721. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “Mdmoires.” 

Chamillart,  sht'me'ytR',  or  Chamillard, (Etienne,) 
a French  Jesuit  and  antiquary,  born  at  Bourges  in  1656, 
edited  Prudentius  “ad  usum  Delphini.”  Died  in  1730. 

See  MokiIki,  “ Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Chamilly,  de,  deh  sht'me'ye',  (Noel  Bouton,) 
Marquis,  an  able  French  general,  born  at  Chamilly  in 
1636.  After  passing  through  all  the  grades,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  1675  by  the  defence  of  Grave, 
the  siege  of  which  lasted  four  months.  He  surrendered 
at  last  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1703  he  obtained  a 
marshal’s  baton.  Certain  love-letters  addressed  to  him 
by  a Portuguese  nun  added  to  his  celebrity,  and  were 
often  printed.  (See  AlcaforaDa.)  Died  in  1715. 

His  brother  HtRARD,  Count  de  Chamilly,  served 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  many  campaigns,  and  be- 
came lieutenant-general.  Died  in  1673. 

See  Saint-Simon,  “ M^moires.” 

Chamisso,  von,  fon  shi'me'so',  (Adelbert,)  or  more 
properly  Louis  Charles  Adelaide  de  Chamisso,  a 
popular  poet  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  Champagne,  in 
France,  in  1781.  About  1790  he  emigrated  with  the 
family  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a page  to  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  which  his  works  are  written.  Having  served 
several  years  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  about  1808,  and  applied  himself  to  natu- 
ral sciences.  He  wrote  numerous  popular  lyric  poems, 
and  “Peter  Schlemihl,”  (1814,)  a singular  and  interesting 
story  of  a man  who  lost  his  shadow.  In  1 8 14  he  was  se- 
lected by  Count  Romanzoff  to  accompany,  as  naturalist, 
a scientific  expedition  round  the  world,  of  which  he  wrote 
a valuable  account,  “ Observations  during  a V oyage  round 
the  World,”  (1827.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  author  of  a “Survey  of  the 
Plants  of  Northern  Germany,”  (1827.)  Died  in  1838. 

See  J.  E.  Hitzig,  “Leben  and  Briefe  von  A.  v.  Chamisso,”  2 
vols.,  1839  ; Ampere,  article  in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for 
May  15,1840;  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Lilteraire,”  (Supplement;) 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe;”  “ Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  for  January,  1846. 

Chamorin,  sht'mo'rlN',  (Vital  Joachim,)  Baron, 
a French  general,  born  at  Bonnelles  (Seine-et-Oise)  in 
1773.  He  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  at  Marengo 
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in  1800.  As  major  he  made  the  campaigns  of  1805,  ’06, 
and  ’07,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Jena  and  Ejrlau. 
He  became  general  of  brigade  in  1811,  and  was  killed 
at  Campo-Mayor,  in  Spain,  the  same  year. 

See  11  Notice  historique  sur  le  Gtintir.il  Chamorin,"  Paris,  1844. 

Chamorro,  chi-mor'ro,  (Fruto,)  a Central  American 
statesman  and  general,  born  at  Guatemala  in  1806,  was 
elected  supreme  director,  or  president,  in  1853.  Died 
in  1855. 

Chamousset,  de,  deh  shS'moo'sJ',  (Claude  Hum- 
bert Piarron,)  Chevalier,  a Frenchman,  noted  for 
practical  philanthropy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1717.  He 
turned  his  house  into  a hospital  for  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  he  employed  physicians,  and  was  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  public  hospital,  (IIotel-Dieu.)  He  vyrote 
several  humanitarian  treatises,  first  proposed  fire-insu- 
rance companies,  and  became  intendant-general  of  the 
military  hospitals.  Died  in  1773- 

Champagne,  shSN'ptn',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Flemish 
painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1643,  was  a nephew  and 
pupil  of  Philippe,  noticed  below,  whom  he  assisted  in 
many  works  at  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 
at  Versailles.  Died  in  1688. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Champagne,  (Jean  Franqois,)  a French  professor, 
bom  at  Semur  in  1751.  He  was  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Paris,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
beginning  in  1791.  A translation  of  Aristotle’s  “ Politics” 
opened  to  him  the  Institute  in  1797-  Died  in  1813. 

Champagne,  de,  deh  shSN'pin',  or  Champaigne, 
shSN'pln',  (Philippe,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter  of 
history,  born  at  Brussels  in  1602,  was  a pupil  of  Fou- 
quieres.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  instructed  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  became  painter 
to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation.  He  worked  with  great  facility,  and  adorned 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  churches  of  Paris  with  many 
works,  of  which  a “ Mary  Magdalene  in  the  House  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee”  is  one  of  the  best.  He  made 
excellent  portraits  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  others.  Died  in  1674. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands, ” etc. ; F^ubien, 
“ Entretiens  sur  les  plus  eelebres  Peintres.” 

Champagne,  de,  (Thibaud.)  See  Thibaud. 

Champagney,  de,  deh  shSN'pfn'yi',  (Fr£d£ric  Per- 
renot — pi'reh-no',)  a Flemish  statesman,  a younger 
brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  was  born  about  1530. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Antwerp,  and  head  of 
the  Council  of  Finance  in  Flanders.  Died  in  1595. 

See  Motley,  “ United  Netherlands,”  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  ct  seq. 

Champagny,  de,  deh  shdN'pin'ye',  (Francois  Jo- 
seph Marie  Th£r£se,)  Count,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1804,  was  a son  of  the  Due  de  Cadore.  He  is,  or  was, 
attached  to  the  political  and  religious  school  of  Monta- 
lembert,  and  has  contributed  to  the  “ Correspondant” 
and  other  periodicals.  His  chief  work  is  a “ History  of 
the  Caesars,”  (1843.) 

Champagny,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Nompere — iVjn'- 
paiR',)  Due  de  Cadore,  (kf'doR7,)  a French  courtier  and 
negotiator,  was  born  in  1 756.  He  was  deputed  by  the 
noblesse  of  Forez  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Tiers-fitat,  became  a prominent  and  mo- 
derate member  of  the  National  Assembly.  As  chairman 
of  the  marine  committee,  he  rendered  valuable  services  in 
1790  and  1791.  Having  passed  several  years  in  private, 
he  became  in  1800  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1801  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna.  He  gained  the  favour  of  Napoleon  by 
his  address  in  negotiation  and  his  pliability  of  character. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  count 
of  the  empire,  and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1807,  and  the  next  year  was  made  Due  de  Cadore.  In 
the  campaign  of  1809  he  attended  Bonaparte  in  Austria, 
and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  He  ceased  to  be 
foreign  minister  in  1811.  During  the  absence  of  the 
emperor  in  1812  and  1813,  he  was  secretary  of  state.  In 
1819,  after  passing  a few  years  in  private  life,  he  was 
restored  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  voted  with 
the  Right  Centre.  Died  in  1834. 

See  his  “Souvenirs,”  1846;  " Mihnoires  de  Mirabeau;”  “ Nou- 
vellc  Biographic  Gdndrale.” 


Champaigne.  See  Champagne. 

Champe,  champ,  (John,)  an  American  officer,  noted 
for  his  daring  attempt  to  capture  the  traitor  Arnold,  was 
born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  about  1752.  In  1780 
he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  New  York,  in  the  guise 
of  a deserter,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  Arnold  in 
time,  if  possible,  to  save  Andre.  He  formed  a plan  to 
seize  him  while  walking  in  his  garden,  and  drag  him  as  a 
drunken  soldier,  between  two  men,  to  a boat  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  plan  failed  in  consequence  of  Arnold’s  moving 
his  ouarters  the  day  preceding.  Died  about  1795. 

Cnampeaux,  de,  deh  sh6.N'p6/,  [Lat.  Campei.lkn'- 
sis,]  (Guillaume,)  a celebrated  French  professor  and 
scholastic  philosopher,  born  at  Champeaux.  He  taught 
rhetoric,  logic,  etc.,  in  Paris,  with  great  success,  but  was 
eclipsed  by  his  pupil  Abelard,  who  became  his  rival  In 
1 1 13  he  became  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  He  died 
in  1121,  and  left  some  works  on  theology. 

See  B.  Haur£au,  “De  la  Phikisophie  scolastique;”  “ Histoire 
LitGraire  de  France.” 

Champein,  shfiN'piN',  (Stanislas,)  a French  com- 
poser, born  at  Marseilles  in  1753-  He  composed  suc- 
cessful operas.  Died  in  1830. 

Champfleury,  shfiN'fluh're',  the  assumed  name  of 
Jules  Fleury,  (zhiil  fluh're',)  a French  writer  of  fiction, 
born  at  Laon  in  1821.  He  has  published  several  dramas 
and  many  novels,  among  which  we  may  name  “Les 
Bourgeois  de  Molinchart.” 

Champier,  sh6.\T/pe-i',  (Symphorien,)  an  eminent 
French  physician,  born  in  the  Lyonnais  in  1472.  Having 
graduated  as  M.D.,  he  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  founded 
a medical  college  and  other  useful  institutions.  He 
received  or  assumed  the  title  of  physician  to  Louis 
XII.,  and  wrote  many  works  on  medicine  and  history,  of 
which  the  former  are  the  best,  especially  his  “ Hortus 
Gallicus.”  Died  in  1539. 

See  NicitRON,  “ Me  moires “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Champigny,  de,  deh  sh5.\'p£n'ye',  (Jean.J  a French 
litterateur,  published  a “History  of  England,”  (1777,) 
and  several  other  historical  works,  and  translated 
Schlegel’s  “History  of  Danish  Kings.”  Died  about 
1787. 

Champin,  shS.N'piN',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a French 
landscape-painter,  bom  at  Sceaux,  near  Paris,  in  1796. 
He  executed  numerous  fine  lithographs,  and  paintings  in 
water-colours.  In  conjunction  with  Regnier,  he  published 
“The  Homes  of  Celebrated  Persons,”  illustrated. 

Cham'pi-on,  (Anthony,)  an  English  writer,  bom  at 
Croydon  in  1724-23.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1754,  and  again  in  1761.  A volume  of  his  Miscellanies, 
in  prose  and  verse,  was  published  by  his  friend  Lord 
Lyttleton  in  1801.  Died  in  1801. 

Champion,  shSN'pe-dN',  (Edme,)  a French  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Yonne  in  1764  ; died  in  1852. 

See  C.  L.  Chassis’,  “ La  Legende  historique  du  Petit  Macteau 
Bleu,”  (£«.  E.  Champion,)  1852. 

Champion  de  Fontalier,  sh5N'pe-6N'  deh  piN'ti  - 
le-i',  (FranQOIS,)  a French  priest,  born  at  Rennes  in 
1731,  resided  in  Paris  and  Orleans.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  “ Pious  Readings,  adapted  to  all  States,” 
(4vols.,  1804,)  which  is  said  to  be  excellent  Died  in  1812. 

His  brother,  Charles  Franqois  Champion  de  Ni- 
lon,  (ne'liN',)  born  in  1724,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Jesuits’  College  of  La  Fleche.  He  wrote  an  approved 
catechism,  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1794. 

Championnet,  shSN'pe-o'n.V,  (Jean  Etienne.)  an 
able  French  general,  born  at  Valence  in  1762.  About 
1790  he  obtained  command  of  a battalion,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Palatinate  in  1793,  'le  was 
made  general  of  division.  From  1794  to  1797  he  took 
part  in  the  principal  actions  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
1798  he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  army  sent 
to  defend  the  Roman  republic  against  Naples.  Having 
defeated  General  Mack,  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph  in 
January,  1799,  and  organized  the  Parthenopean  repub- 
lic. In  August  lie  succeeded  Toubcrt  as  commander  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  defeated  by  a superior  force 
of  Austrians  at  Genola  in  November.  He  died  of  an 
epidemic  in  December,  1799,  or  January,  1800. 

Sec  “Victoires  et  Conqufctes  des  FranQ-ais;”  Chatrauneuf, 
“Histoire  du  G<$ndral  Championnet,”  1S06;  Henri  Dourillb, 
“ Histoire  de  Championnet,”  1839. 
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Championni&re,  shdN'pe'o'ne-aiR',  (Paul  Lucas,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Nantes  in  1798  ; died  in  1851. 

Champlain,  sham'plan',  [Fr.  pron.  shfiN'plAN', 
(Samuel,)  the  founder  of  Quebec,  and  first  Governor  of 
Canada,  was  born  at  Brouage,  in  France.  For  his  services 
in  the  navy  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards  he  was  pen- 
sioned by  Henry  IV.,  under  whose  auspices  he  made 
his  first  voyage  to  Canada  in  1603.  Renewing  the  en- 
terprise in  1608,  he  ascended  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the 
site  of  Quebec,  where  he  planted  a colony.  In  1610  he 
discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  spent 
several  ensuing  years  in  fostering  the  fur-trade  and  in 
exploring  the  region  of  the  great  lakes.  In  1620  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Canada.  The  English  captured 
Quebec  about  1628,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  made  in  1629  or 
1630.  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  in  1633,  and  died 
there  in  1635.  History  represents  him  as  brave,  honour- 
able, and  capable.  He  wrote  several  narratives  of  his 
voyages  and  discoveries,  which  were  published  in  1632. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate Charlevoix,  “ Histoire 
de  la  Nouvelle  France.  ’ 

Champmeste,  sh&N'm&'li',  (Marie  Desmares— 
dVmtR', ) a popular  F rench  actress,  born  at  Rouen  in  1 644. 
She  acted  in  Paris  with  great  success  from  1670  to  1698, 
and  is  said  to  have  created  many  rSles,  among  which  were 
Berenice,  Iphigenia,  Monimia,  and  Medea.  Her  features 
were  radiant  with  sensibility,  and  her  voice  excelled  in 
the  expression  of  pathos.  She  was  very  intimate  with 
the  poet  Racine.  Died  in  1698. 

Champmesle.  de,  deh  sh&N'm&'li',  (Charles  Che- 
villet — sheh've'lA',)  Sieur,  the  husband  of  Marie  Des- 
mares, noticed  above,  was  an  actor  of  moderate  ability, 
and  author  of  several  dramas,  of  which Crispin  Cheva- 
lier” is  called  the  best.  Died  in  1701. 

Champollion,  sham-pol'le-pn,  [Fr.  pron.  shfln'po'- 
le-6N',]  (Jean  Francois,)  a French  savant  and  linguist, 
celebrated  as  the  interpreter  of  the  symbols  by  which 
ancient  Egypt  sought  to  eternize  its  annals  and  its  in- 
stitutions, was  born  at  Figeac,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  in  December,  1791.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  Oriental  languages  and  antiquities. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the 
Academy  of  Grenoble  in  1809,  and  then  began  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  and  language  of  ancient  Egypt. 
In  1812  he  became  principal  professor  of  history  at 
Grenoble.  He  published  in  1814  a “Geographical  De- 
scription of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.”  From  the 
inscriptions  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone  he  derived  a 
key  to  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  discovered  that  the 
symbols  are  occasionally  used  as  phonetic  signs,  and 
each  phonetic  sign  represents  the  initial  sound  of  the 
object  signified  by  the  hieroglyphic.  Thus,  the  mouth  is 
the  sign  of  r,  because  in  Coptic  the  mouth  is  called  Ro. 
Having  obtained  the  equivalents  of  twenty-one  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  he  announced  his  discovery  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1822.  It  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  its  importance  was  highly  ap- 
preciated. In  1824  he  published  a “Precis  du  Systeme 
hieroglyphique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,”  (“  Summary  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”)  in 
which  he  proves  that  the  phonetic  alphabet  was  used  in 
the  royal  legends  of  all  epochs  and  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  hieroglyphic  system.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Royal  Egyptian  Museum  of  Paris,  and  in 
1828  was  employed  at  the  expense  of  the  government  in  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  whose  monuments  he  explored  for 
sixteen  months  in  company  with  Rosellini,  who  was  sent 
by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  (Academy  of  Inscriptions)  in  1830,  and  a chair 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  was  founded  for  him  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France.  He  died  in  March,  1832,  while  preparing 
to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in  Egypt.  This 
great  work,  in  which  Rosellini  co-operated,  has  since 
appeared,  with  the  title  of  “ Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  considered  in  Relation  to  History,  Religion,  etc.,” 
(1835-45.)  Among  his  most  important  productions  are 
an  “ Egyptian  Grammar”  and  a “ Hieroglyphic  Diction- 
ary,” (published  since  his  death,)  which  arc  said  to  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  Egyptologists.  But  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  department  of  learning  since 


the  death  of  Champollion.  The  English  claim  that  his 
great  discovery  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  Young,  but  admit 
that  the  crude  notions  of  Young  were  corrected  by  the 
French  savant.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  written  in  favour 
of  Champollion,  and  calls  his  discovery  of  the  Egyptian 
alphabet  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century. 

See  Silvrstre  DE  Sacy,  “ Notice  sur  Champollion  hie  k la  Stance 
pubhque  del  Institut”  1833;  Rosellini,  '‘Tribute  di  Ricono- 
scenza  alia  Memona  di  G.  F.  Champollion,”  1832. 


Champollion-Figeac,  shSN'po'le-dN'  fe'zhtk',  (Jean 
Jacques,)  a French  linguist  and  antiquary,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Figeac  in  1778.  He  became  in 
his  youth  professor  of  Greek  at  Grenoble,  and  published, 
in  1807,  “Antiquities  of  Grenoble.”  His  “ Annales  des 
Lagides”  (“  Chronicles  of  the  Greek  Kings  of  Egypt”) 
obtained  a prize  from  the  Institute  in  1819.  From  1828 
to  1848  he  was  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
Library,  in  Paris.  He  published  a “ Treatise  on  Archeo- 
logy,” (1843,)  and  various  other  works,  and  edited  sev- 
eral posthumous  works  of  his  brother.  From  1849  he 
was  librarian  to  Napoleon  III.  Died  in  May,  1867. 

See  Qu4rard,  “La  France  Litteraire “Nouvelle  Biographie 
G^n^rale.” 


Champs.  See  Deschamps. 

Chancel.  See  La  Grange,  (Joseph  de  Chancel.) 

Chau'cel-lor,  (Richard,)  an  English  navigator,  who 
made  an  exploring  voyage  to  the  White  Sea  in  1553. 
He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  1556. 

Chandieu,sh&N'd£-uh',  or  Sadeel,  sS'diK,  (Antoine 
la  Roche,)  an  eminent  Protestant  minister,  born  in  the 
Maconnais,  in  France,  about  1534.  He  began  to  preach 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  became  noted  for  his 
zeal  and  eloquence.  He  officiated  in  the  army  of  Henry 
IV.  in  1587,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva 
in  1589.  Died  in  1591. 

See  Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  J.  Lectius, 
“Vita  A.  Sadeelis,”  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Chand'ler,  (Abiel,)  a Boston  merchant,  born  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  about  1778.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1806.  Died  in  1851.  He  bequeathed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Dartmouth  College  for  founding  a 
scientific  department  of  instruction,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  estate  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Chand'ler,  (Edward,)  D.D.,  an  English  bishop,  born 
in  Dublin.  He  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  in 
1717,  and  translated  to  Durham  in  1730.  He  published 
a learned  “ Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  (1725.)  Died  in  1750. 

Chandler,  (Elizabeth  Margaret,)  an  American 
poetess  and  philanthropist,  born  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, in  1807.  She  wrote  “ The  Slave-Ship,”  and  other 
poems  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Died  in  Michi- 
gan in  1834.  A volume  of  her  poems,  with  a memoir  of 
aer  life,  appeared  in  1836. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Female  Poets  of  America.” 

Chandler,  (Mary,)  an  English  poetess,  born  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1687,  became  a resident  of  Bath.  She  published 
a “ Description  of  Bath,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in  1745. 

See  Cibber’s  “ Lives  of  the  Poets,”  etc. 

Chandler,  (Richard,)  D.D.,  an  English  antiquary 
and  writer  of  travels,  born  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1738.  In  1764,  as  an  agent  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he 
visited  and  explored  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  company 
with  the  artists  Revett  and  Pars.  The  results  of  their 
enterprise  appeared  in  “ Ionian  Antiquities,  or  Ruins  of 
Famous  Buildings  in  Ionia,”  (1769.)  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished “ Travels  in  Asia  Minor,”  (1775,)  and  “Travels 
in  Greece,”  (1776,)  which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  other 
works.  He  became  rector  of  Tylehurst  in  1800,  and 
died  in  1810. 

See  Walckenaer,  “Vies  de  plusieurs  Personnes  cGcbres 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgeineine  Encyklopaedie.  ” 

Chandler,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  dis- 
senting minister,  born  at  Hungerford  in  1693.  In  1716 
he  became  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  at  Pcckham. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached 
many  years  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  gained  a wide  reputa- 
tion by  his  religious  writings.  His  “Critical  History  of 
the  Life  of  David”  (1766)  is  regarded  by  some  as  his 
best  work.  Died  in  1 766. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 
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Chandler,  (Thomas  Bradbury,)  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman and  writer,  born  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in 
1726,  preached  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  Having 
joined  the  royalist  party  in  the  Revolution,  he  retired 
for  safety  to  England  in  1775,  but  returned  to  his  former 
post  in  1785.  Died  in  1790. 

Chan'dps,  (John,)  after  the  Black  Prince,  the  most 
famous  English  captain  of  his  time,  was  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  all  the  provinces  of  France  which  were  subject 
to  the  English.  In  1364  he  gained  a decisive  victory 
over  Du  Guesclin  at  Auray.  Chandos  and  the  Black 
Prince  defeated  the  same  able  general  at  Navarette  in 
1366.  lie  was  killed  in  battle  at  Leusac  in  1369. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran^ais.” 

Chan'dra,  [common  Hindoo  pron.  chim'dra  or  chun'- 
der,]  called  also  So'ma,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  god 
or  regent  of  the  moon.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
riding  in  a car  drawn  by  antelopes,  (or  an  antelope,)  his 
head  being  adorned  with  a crescent. 

See  Moor,  “ Hindu  Pantheon Coleman,  “ Hindu  Mythology.” 

Chandragupta  or  Chandragoupta.  See  Sandro- 
cottus. 

Chanfary.  See  Shanfaree. 

Changarnier,  shdN'gtR'ne-l',  (N  icolas  Anne  Th6o- 
BULE,)  a celebrated  French  general,  was  bom  at  Autun 
in  1793.  He  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant  in  Spain 
in  1823,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Algeria  in  1830,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  several  remarkable  exploits 
in  Africa,  he  was  made  a colonel  in  1838,  and  a marechal- 
de-campin  1840.  HewaswoundednearMedeahinl84l, 
and  for  his  important  services  in  the  expedition  to  the 
mountains  of  Ouarencenis  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  in  1843.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Due  d’Aumale  commander  of  the  division  of 
Algiers.  He  returned  to  France  soon  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  was  nominated  minister  to  Berlin, 
but  was  detained  at  Paris  by  the  dangers  that  menaced 
the  government,  and  in  May  went  to  Algeria  as  Governor- 
General  in  place  of  Cavaignac.  Before  the  end  of  1848 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  first  military  division.  He 
acquired  great  political  influence,  and  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1849 
and  1850.  He  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  or,  at  least,  to  a French 
republic.  In  January,  1851,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
command  of  the  army  by  Napoleon,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  him  as  his  rival.  His  efforts  and  designs 
to  support  the  National  Assembly  were  defeated  by 
the  coup  d'ltat  of  December  2,  1851.  He  was  arrested  on 
that  day,  and  exiled  in  January,  1852,  going  to  reside  in 
Belgium.  He  afterwards  returned  to  France  and  served 
against  Prussia.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a life  senator. 
Died  in  1877. 

Changeux,  sh&N'zhuh',  (Pierre  Jacques,)  a French 
savant,  born  at  Orleans  in  1 740.  He  cultivated  the  exact 
sciences,  made  improvements  in  the  barometer,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  an 
ingenious  “Treatise  on  Extremes,  or  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Reality,”  (2  vols.,  1767.)  Died  in  1800. 

Chaji'ning,  (Edward  Tyrrel,)  an  American  scholar 
and  writer,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790, 
graduated  at  Harvard.  He  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
Francis  D.  Channing.  About  1815  he  aided  to  found 
the  “North  American  Review,”  which  he  edited  for  a 
short  time  in  1819  and  to  which  he  contributed  many 
critical  and  biographical  articles.  lie  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  University  in 
the  latter  year,  and  continued  to  fill  this  position  about 
thirty-two  years,  with  much  ability.  Died  in  1856. 

Channing,  (Walter,)  an  American  physician,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1786. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  1804,  graduated  as  M.D.  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  began  to  practise  in  Boston  in  1812.  He  was 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  at  Har- 
vard from  1815  to  1854.  He  published  “Etherization 
in  Childbirth,”  (1848,)  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  (1851,) 
and  other  works. 

Channing,  (William  Ellery,)  D.D.,  a distinguished 
Unitarian  divine,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers 


America  has  produced,  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  April  7,  1780.  Both  his_  parents  are  said  tc 
have  possessed  rare  moral  worth  as  well  as  superior 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  early  influences  of  his  home 
appear  to  have  been  eminently  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  delicacy,  purity,  and  elevation  of  sen- 
timent which  formed  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  his  character.  Even  as  a child  he  was  remarkable 
for  a certain  moral  dignity  which  caused  his  playfellows 
always  to  look  up  to  him  with  respect  Before  he  had 
completed  his  thirteenth  year,  his  father  died.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by  this  solemn  event, 
strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  influence  of  a “revival” 
which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  In  1794 
he  entered  Harvard,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  varied  acquirements  as  well  as  for  the  versatility  of 
his  powers.  At  his  graduation,  the  English  oration, 
regarded  as  the  highest  honour,  was  assigned  to  him. 
His  effort  on  this  occasion  was  brilliantly  successful, 
and  was  received  by  the  audience  with  enthusiastic  and 
tumultuous  acclamation. 

The  range  of  Channing’s  studies  was  very  extensive. 
His  mind,  indeed,  was  powerfully  attracted  by  every  form 
of  moral  beauty  or  moral  grandeur,  wherever  found, 
— whether  in  the  stern  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  the  lofty 
and  heroic  morality  of  Fichte,  or  the  divine  purity  and 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  His 
favourite  poets  were  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth.  He 
appears  especially  to  have  sympathized  with  the  power 
of  the  latter  poet  to  detect  beauty  in  the  simplest  of 
Nature’s  works,  and  to  recognize  greatness  under  every 
disguise  and  ir.  the  lowliest  situations. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  tutor  in  a family  residing  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. He  seems  to  have  been  very  painfully  impressed 
with  what  he  saw  of  slavery,  and  declared  in  a letter 
that  this  alone  would  prevent  him  from  ever  settling  in 
the  South.  During  this  period  his  views  of  the  great 
importance  of  religion  appear  to  have  acquired  addi- 
tional distinctness  and  force ; for  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “ Religion  is  the  only  treasure  worth  pursuing.  I 
consider  the  man  who  recommends  it  to  society  as  more 
useful  than  the  greatest  sage  and  patriot  who  adorns 
the  page  of  history.”  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  also, 
“ I long  most  earnestly  to  be  such  a minister  as  Fene- 
lon  describes.”  The  foregoing  sentences  seem  clearly 
to  indicate  the  purpose  of  his  life.  In  July,  1800,  he 
returned  to  Newport.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
damp  and  leaky,  and  manned  by  a drunken  captain  and 
crew.  From  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  that  voyage 
may  be  dated  that  permanent  physical  derangement  with 
which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  one  long  unceasing 
struggle.  Having  pursued  his  studies  for  more  than  a 
year  at  Newport,  he  removed  in  the  beginning  of  1802 
to  Cambridge.  While  here,  he  filled  the  office  of  regent 
in  the  college,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  his  theolo- 
gical studies.  He  was  installed  in  the  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston  in  1S03.  At  what  time  he  definitely 
adopted  the  theological  views  which  he  subsequently 
taught,  it  is  impossible  to  say : there  is  but  little  ques- 
tion, however,  that  they  were  developed  gradually, 
through  years  of  examination  and  reflection.  On  one 
point,  indeed,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt;  for  he  expressly 
tells  us  that  he  was  “never  in  any  sense  a Trinitarian.’’ 

His  first  efforts  as  a preacher  attracted  much  attention  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  eloquent  minister  and  most  influential 
leader  among  the  Unitarians.  In  1S14  he  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  “the  goodness 
of  God  in  delivering  the  Christian  world  from  military 
despotism,”  which  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  his  efforts  as  a pulpit  orator.  The  same  year 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Gibbs,  of  Newport  In  1820 
he  received  from  Harvard  College  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  who  were 
anxious  that  he  should  have  some  respite  from  his  ar- 
duous and  unremitting  labours,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in 
1822 ; and  after  making  in  England  many  intei^stinc 
acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Wordsworth  ana 
Coleridge,  and  visiting  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
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he  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  Coleridge  said 
of  him,  “ He  has  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom 
of  love.”  Dr.  Channing  took  a deep  interest  in  every 
enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  suffering  or 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  mankind. 
He  gave  his  earnest  sympathy  and  support  to  the  peace- 
movement  inaugurated  by  Noah  (afterwards  Doctor) 
Worcester,  and  in  1816  preached  a sermon  on  war  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  published  and  extensively  cir- 
culated, and  contributed  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  peace  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  ground 
of  absolute  non-resistance ; he  did  not  maintain  that 
war  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world  ; but  he  believed  that  by  dissipating 
the  false  ideas  of  national  glory  which  now  prevail, — by 
enlightening  and  elevating  the  minds  of  the  people, — wars 
must  of  necessity  become  less  and  less  frequent  as  well 
as  less  cruel. 

In  1828  he  published,  in  the  “Christian  Examiner,” 

“ Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.” Probably  none  of  his  writings  has  contributed 
so  much  as  this  to  spread  his  fame  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  His  lectures  on  “ Self-Culture”  and  on 
the  “ Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Classes”  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  were  republished  in  England.  Dr. 
Channing  sympathized  deeply  with  the  temperance  cause 
and  with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Having  visited 
the  West  Indies  for  his  health  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
he  remained  there  until  the  following  spring,  and  during 
this  period  he  commenced  a work  on  slavery,  which  was 
published  some  years  later.  In  1837  he  addressed  a 
public  letter  to  Henry  Clay  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  earnestly  advocated 
by  many  Southern  politicians  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  afford  fresh  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
His  last  public  address  was  delivered,  August  1,  1842, 
at  Lennox,  Massachusetts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  He  died 
the  2d  of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  was  buried  at 
Mount  Auburn,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a monu- 
ment designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston. 

As  a writer,  Dr.  Channing’s  merits  are  of  a very  high 
order.  His  style,  always  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant,  not 
unfrequently  rfses  into  a strain  of  lofty  and  spirit-stirring 
eloquence.  A critic  in  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  remarks, 
“ Channing  is  unquestionably  the  finest  writer  of  the  age. 
From  his  writings  may  be  extracted  some  of  the  richest 
poetry  and  richest  conceptions,  clothed  in  language,  un- 
fortunately for  our  literature,  too  little  studied  in  the 
day  in  which  we  live.”  Among  his  theological  discourses, 
his  lecture  on  the  “Evidences  of  Christianity,”  delivered 
at  Harvard  in  1821,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  point  out  anything 
more  admirable  on  the  same  subject  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  literature.  Of  his  character  as  a man 
there  can  be  among  candid  judges  but  one  opinion.  A 
writer,  well  qualified  to  form  a just  estimate  of  his  rare 
qualities,  observes,  “ Perhaps  that  which  gives  the  high- 
est idea  of  his  character  was  the  fact  that  he  occupied  a 
constantly  growing  place  in  your  respect  as  you  knew 
him  more  intimately.  . . . His  writings  were  not  excep- 
tions to  his  life,  but  the  natural,  unforced,  and  often  inci- 
dental expression  of  his  ordinary  state  of  mind.  His 
common  conversation  was  more  genial  and  varied,  but 
it  was  pitched  on  the  same  moral  key  with  his  writings. 
...  His  life  was  a public  one ; but  he  had  no  sensitive- 
ness to  public  opinion  so  far  as  it  affected  himself.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  a line  in  all  his  writings  which  ever 
received  a different  colouring  from  any  thought  of  its 
influence  on  his  own  reputation.  . . . He  wrote,  not  for 
himself,  but  as  one  dedicated  to  truth.”  (See  Letter  from 
Dr.  Peabody,  in  Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,”  vol.  viii.  pp.  376-378.)  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  admirable  traits  in  Dr.  Channing’s  character 
was  his  anxiety  not  to  allow  the  spirit  of  controversy  or 
pride  of  opinion  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  reception  of 
new  truth.  For  this  reason  he  not  only  avoided  contro- 
versy as  much  as  possible,  lest  it  might  in  some  sense 
“commit”  him  to  the  support  of  certain  opinions,  but 


he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  that  personal  influence 
iwhether  arising  from  his  acknowledged  intellectual 
power,  or  from  his  superior  power  of  expression)  which 
might  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed.  He  desired,  not  that  they  should 
adopt  his  thoughts  and  convictions,  but  be  true  to  their  own. 
So  great  was  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
heart  and  conscience,  that  he  would  not  willingly  force 
them,  even  with  the  gentle  force  of  irresistible  persuasion. 
For  illustrations  of  his  extraordinary  gentleness,  fairness, 
and  magnanimity  towards  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  “ Memoir,”  by  his 
nephew,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  88-go.) 

In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a writer  and  orator,  Dr. 
Channing  is  said  to  have  possessed  rare  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  works  of  art.  Washington  Allston 
once  said  that  he  valued  no  one’s  opinions  of  his  pictures 
so  much  as  Dr.  Channing’s. 

Channing’s  collected  works  have  been  published  in  six 
i2mo  vols.,  (Boston,  1846,)  and  republished  in  London, 
in  crown  8vo,  (1855.)  Several  of  his  essays  and  other 
writings  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
A notice  of  Dr.  Channing,  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  M. 
Laboulaye,  appeared  in  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  in 
1852. 

See  “ Memoirs  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence  and  Manuscripts,”  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Channing,  Boston,  1848;  Sprague,  “Annals  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Pulpit,”  1 vol.  8vo,  New  York,  1865;  also 
“North  American  Review”  for  October,  1835,  (by  Alexander  H. 
Everett;)  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  May  and  September,  1838, 
(vols.  xvii.  andxviii. ;)  “Channing,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres,  avec  une 
Preface  de  M.  Charles  de  Rdmusat,”  Paris,  1857;  “Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  January,  1840 ; “ Westminster  Review”  for  January, 
1849,  vol.  1. ; Griswold,  “Prose  Writers  of  America.” 

Channing,  (William  Henry,)  an  eloquent  Unitarian 
minister,  a nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  a 
son  of  Francis  D.  Channing,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  after  which 
he  studied  divinity.  He  officiated  as  minister  in  New 
York  City,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  Liverpool,  England. 
He  contributed  articles  to  the  “ Christian  Examiner,” 
the  “ North  American  Review,”  and  other  periodicals. 
Among  his  works  are  a “ Memoir  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,”  (3  vols.,  1848,)  and  a work  “On  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  Social  Reform.”  Died  in  1884. 

Chantal,  de,  deh  shSN'ttl',  (Jeanne  Framboise  Fre- 
miot — freh-me-o',)  a French  lady,  and  a saint  of  the 
Roman  Church,  born  at  Dijon  in  1572,  became  the  wife 
of  Baron  de  Chantal.  She  founded  and  superintended 
many  convents  of  the  order  of  Visitation,  between  1610 
and  1630.  Died  in  1641.  Her  son  was  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  * 

See  Beaufils,  “Vie  de  J.  F.  Fremiot  de  Chantal,”  1752  ; Mau- 
pas  du  Tour,  “ Viede  J.  F.  Fremiot  de  Chantal,”  1753  > Jannart, 
“Abrdgd  de  la  Vie  de  Sainte-Chantal,”  1752;  Marsollier,  ‘Via 
de  la  Mire  de  Chantal,”  1715 ; William  H.  Coombes,  “ History  of 
the  Life  of  S.  J.  F.  Chantal,”  2 vols.,  1830. 

Chanteclair,  de,  deh  sh&Nt/kl&R/,  [ Lat.  Cantocla'- 
rus,]  (Charles,)  a French  jurist  and  distinguished  Latin 
scholar,  died  in  Paris  in  1620. 

Chantelauze,  de,  deh  shdNt'loz',  (Jean  Claude 
Balthazar  Victor,)  a French  politician,  born  at  Mont- 
brison  (Loire)  in  1787-  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1827,  and  in  May,  1830,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  seals,  or  minister  of  justice.  Having 
shared  with  Polignac  the  responsibility  of  the  measures 
which  provdked  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  tried  by 
the  peers  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
was  released  by  the  king  about  1838. 

See  Lamartine,  “Histoirede  la  Restauration.” 

Chantereau-Lefebvre,  shftNt'rd'  leh-fSvR',  (Louis,) 
a learned  French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  in  1588,  wrote 
on  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Died  in  1658. 

Chantonay,  de,  deh  shfiN'to'n^',  (Thomas  Perre- 
NOT,)  a courtier,  born  at  Besangon  in  15141 was  a son 
Chancellor  Granvelle.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  Paris,  in  order  to  watch  the  designs 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Supported  by  the  Guises,  he 
assumed  the  part  of  a minister  of  state  at  the  French 
court.  Catherine  requested  that  he  should  be  recalled, 
(1563  ;)  but  he  remained  two  years  longer.  Died  in  1575. 

See  Sismondi,  "Histoire  des  Franjais.” 
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Chantreau,  shitN'tRo',  (Pierre  Nicolas,)  a French 
litterateur,  born  in  Paris  in  1741.  Besides  other  works, 
he  published  a Spanish-French  Grammar,  and  “ The 
Science  of  History,”  (1803,)  containing  directions  for  the 
study  of  history.  Died  in  1808. 

Chan'trey,  (Sir  Francis,)  an  eminent  English  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Norton,  Derbyshire,  in  1782.  Having  learned 
the  trade  of  carver  in  Sheffield,  he  went  to  London  about 
1S04,  and  became  a sculptor.  Nollekens  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  his  merit  and  to  promote  his  success, 
which  soon  became  brilliant,  especially  in  portraits  and 
monumental  sculpture.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  an  asso- 
ciate, and  in  1818  a member,  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
visited  Italy  in  1819.  He  was  knighted  about  1836. 
Among  his  most  admired  works  are  a bronze  statue  of 
William  Pitt,  London ; a statue  of  Bishop  Heber,  at 
Calcutta  ; of  Canning,  at  Liverpool ; of  Washington,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts  ; and  “ The  Sleeping  Children,” 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  His  busts  of  eminent  contem- 
poraries are  very  numerous.  He  died  in  1841,  leaving 
a wife,  but  no  children. 

Chanut,  (Pierre.)  a French  diplomatist,  born  at 
Riom  in  1600,  was  a Iriend  of  Descartes.  Died  in  1662. 

Chanvalon,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Thibaut,)  a 
French  savant,  born  at  Martinique  about  1725,  was 
educated  in  Paris,  by  Jussieu,  Reaumur,  etc.  He  pub- 
lished in  1763  a description  of  his  native  island,  entitled 
“ Voyage  a la  Martinique.”  Died  in  1785. 

Chanzy,  (Antoine  Eugene  Alfred,)  a French 
general,  bom  in  1823.  He  was  prominent  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  as  commanding  the 
second  army  of  the  Loire.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Algeria.  He  died,  deeply  regretted, 
in  January,  1883. 

-Cha'os,  [Gr.  Xaof,]  a name  originally  applied  to  the 
infinite  void  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Ovid  represents 
it  as  a confused  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  the 
primitive  elements  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent  ma- 
terial creations  were  formed.  According  to  Hesiod, 
Chaos  was  the  parent  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Some  of 
the  poets  personified  Chaos  as  the  monarch  or  ruler  of 
the  primeval  void. 

Chapelain,  ship'litN',  (Andr£,)  a French  priest  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  wrote  “De  Arte 
amatoria.” 

Chapelain,  (Jean,)  a French  poet  and  critic,  born  in 
Paris  in  1595.  He  was  one  of  a small  company  of 
literati  who  in  1635  organized  themselves  under  the 
auspices  of  Richelieu  with  the  title  of  the  “ French  Acad- 
emy.” The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  was  planned  by 
him.  ITe  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  the  literary  world. 
His  epic  poem  “ La  Pucelle”  was  extolled  in  advance  as 
the  greatest  triumph  of  human  genius ; but  its  glory 
quickly  faded  under  the  sarcastic  wit  and  ridicule  of 
Boileau,  and  it  sank  into  merited  neglect.  “ He  began 
by  being  the  oracle  of  authors,”  says  Voltaire,  “and 
ended  by  being  their  shame.”  Died  in  1674. 

See  Voltaire,  “Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.” 

Chapelier,  le,  leh  ship'le-A',  (Isaac  Ren£  Gui,)  an 
eminent  French  lawyer,  born"  at  Rennes  in  1754,  was 
deputed  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He  was  among 
the  ablest  orators  of  this  body,  in  which  he  often  pre- 
sided. As  a member  and  reporter  of  the  committee  on 
the  first  constitution,  he  drafted  the  decree  which  abol- 
ished nobility.  Ilis  political  affinities  were  with  the 
Feuillants,  or  the  friends  of  the  constitution.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  on  a charge  of  having  conspired  in 
favour  of  royalty,  and  executed  in  1794. 

Chapelle,  sht'pSl',  (Claude  Emmanuel  Luillier — 
lti-c'ye-i',)  a witty  French  versifier,  born  at  Chapelle, 
near  Paris,  in  1626.  Gassendi,  who  frequented  his  father’s 
house,  gave  him  lessons  in  philosophy,  to  which  Moliilre, 
the  future  dramatic  poet,  was  admitted.  Chapelle  is  said 
to  have  aided  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Boileau  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  poems.  He  wrote  some  pieces  of  verse 
which  were  much  admired.  He  was  one  of  a famous 
supper-party  of  Autcuil  who,  after  copious  potations, 
moralized  so  eloquently  on  the  miseries  of  life  that  they 
resolved  to  take  their  quietus  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 


They  were  diverted  from  the  instant  execution  of  that 
purpose  by  Moliere’s  suggestion  that  broad  daylight 
should  shine  upon  and  witness  so  noble  an  action.  Died 
in  1686. 

See  Voltaire,  "Sitclede  Louis  XIV;”  D’Alembert,  “ Eloge 
de  Chapelle.” 

Chapelle,  La.  See  La  Chapelle. 

Chaperon,  ship'riN',  (Nicolas,)  a skilful  French 
engraver,  born  at  Chateaudun  in  1596.  He  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  etched  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Bible  of  Raphael.” 
These  engravings  (fifty-two  in  number)  were  published 
in  1638,  and  are  called  good  copies.  He  afterwards 
worked  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1647. 

Cha'pin,  (Calvin,)  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  secretary  to  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  bom  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  about 
1764;  died  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1851.  He 
was  a zealous  advocate  of  temperance,  and  author  of  an 
essay  recommending  the  substitution  of  water  for  wine 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Chapin,  (Edwin  Hubbell,)  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
versalist  divine  and  distinguished  orator,  was  bora  in 
Washington  county,  New  York,  in  1814.  He  preached 
for  several  years  at  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  and  about 
1848  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  As  a popular 
and  eloquent  preacher  he  was  unrivalled  among  the 
ministers  of  his  own  denomination,  and  had  few  if  any 
superiors  among  those  of  any  class  in  America.  He  had 
also  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
attractive  lecturers  in  the  United  States.  He  published, 
besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  discourses, 
“The  Crown  of  Thoms,”  and  “Humanity  in  the  City,” 
(1854.)  Died  in  1881. 

See  “Golden  Age  of  American  Orator}',”  by  E.  G.  Parker,  Bos- 
ton, 1857. 

Chapin,  (Stephen,)  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
born  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  in  1778,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1804.  He  was  president  of  Columbian  Col- 
lege, at  Washington,  from  1828  to  1841.  Died  in  1845. 

Chapin,  (William,)  an  American  teacher  of  the 
blind,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  He  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
1849. 

Chap'lin,  (Jeremiah,)  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
born  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1776.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Waterville  College,  Maine,  from  1S20  till  1S32. 
Died  in  1841. 

Chapman,  chAp'miin,  (?)  ( Frederick  Henry,  ) a 
Swedish  vice-admiral  and  skilful  naval  architect,  bom  in 
1721.  He  published  a “Treatise  on  Naval  Architec- 
ture,” (1775,)  which  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
Gustavus  III.  appointed  him  to  direct  the  construction 
of  vessels  for  his  navy.  Died  in  1808. 

See  Hallstroem,  “Minne  ofver  F.  H.  Chapman,”  1S17. 

Cliap'man,  (George,)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  and 
the  earliest  English  translator  of  Homer,  was  bom  in  1 557, 
at  what  place  is  not  known.  Having  become  a resident 
of  London,  and  an  author  by  profession,  he  enjoyed 
the  society  and  friendship  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 
His  most  memorable  production  is  the  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse.  The  “Iliad”  appeared  in 
1598,  the  “Odyssey”  in  1614.  These  versions  were  ad- 
mired by  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Coleridge.  “ A daring, 
fiery  spirit,”  says  Pope,  “ animates  his  translation,  which 
is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  to  have 
written  before  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.” 
He  wrote  many  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  are  now 
forgotten.  “The  drama,”  says  Campbell,  “owes  him 
very  little.”  “ His  ‘ Pussy  d’Amboise’  is  a piece  of  frigid 
atrocity.”  Died  in  London  in  1634. 

See  Cibber,  “Lives  of  the  Poets,”  etc.:  “Minor  Elizabethan 
Dramatists,”  in  the  “Ai'antic  Monthly"  for  December,  1867;  “Re- 
trospective Review”  for  i8at,  vol.  iv. 

Chapman,  (George,)  a Scottish  school-master,  bom 
at  Alvah  in  1723,  taught  in  Dalkeith  and  Dumfries,  and 
wrote  a “ Treatise  on  Education,”  which  was  often  re- 
printed. Died  in  1806. 

Sec  a "Sketch  of  the  Life  of  G.  Chapman,”  London,  1808. 

Chapman,  (John,)  a learned  English  divine,  born  in 
1704.  He  pubiished  a work  called  “Eusebius,”  (1739,) 
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iu  answer  to  Morgan  and  Tindal.  In  1741  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury.  He  subsequently  published 
numerous  sermons,  several  antiquarian  treatises,  and  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  (1744,)  in  which  he  corrected 
some  errors  committed  by  that  author  in  his  “ Life  of 
Cicero.”  Died  in  1784. 

Chapman,  (John  Gadsby,)  an  American  painter, 
born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  l ie  became  a resident  of 
Rome  about  1848,  before  which  date  he  had  painted 
“ The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas”  for  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  He  has  also  published  a “ Draw- 
ing-Book” of  great  merit. 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Chapman,  (Nathaniel,)  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  in  1780,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1800.  He  began  to 
practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  and  obtained  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1813.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  same  institution.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  “ Elements  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica.”  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  from  1846  until  his 
death.  He  died  January  1,  1853. 

See  S.  D.  Gross,  “American  Medical  Biography;”  “Discourse 
commemorative  of  Nathaniel  Chapman,”  by  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  1854. 

Chapman,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Durham  county  in  1717,  became  master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1746.  He  published  an  “Essay 
on  the  Roman  Senate,”  (1750.)  Died  in  1760. 

Chapone,  sha-pon',  (Hester,)  an  English  authoress 
of  great  merit,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1727,  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mulso.  In  1760  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died  ten  months  after  the 
union.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Elizabeth  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Montague.  She  contributed  to  the  “ Adven- 
turer” the  story  of  “ Fidelia,”  ( 1 753,)  and  wrote  an  “ Ode 
to  Peace,”  and  other  admired  poems.  Her  “ Letters 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind”  (1773)  are  highly 
esteemed.  She  also  published  “ Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse,”  and  a few  other  works.  Died  in  1801. 

See  Mrs.  Elwood,  “Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Last  Century,”  1843. 

Chapour,  (a  king  of  Persia.)  See  Sapor. 

Chappe,  ship,  (Claude,)  an  inventor  of  a telegraph, 
born  at  Brfilon,  in  France,  in  1763,  was  a nephew  of 
Abbe  Chappe  d’Auteroche.  In  1791  he  conceived  the 
project  of  communicating  with  his  absent  friends  by 
means  of  signals.  In  1792  he  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  a machine  which  he  called  a telegraph,  which 
was  tried  with  success  between  Paris  and  Lille,  where 
a dispatch  was  transmitted  through  forty-eight  leagues 
in  thirteen  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The  importance 
of  the  invention  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the 
telegraph  soon  came  into  general  use.  Chappe  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  operated  successfully  with  the 
telegraph,  although  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  him. 
Died  in  1805. 

Chappe  d’Auteroche,  shfp  dot'rosh',  (Jean,)Abb£, 
a French  astronomer,  born  at  Mauriac  in  1722.  In  1760 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a member, 
sent  him  to  Tobolsk  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
which  occurred  in  June  6,  1761.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished a “Narrative  of  his  Journey  in  Siberia.”  He 
went  to  California  to  observe  another  transit  of  Venus, 
and  died  there  in  1769. 

Chap'pel,  (William,)  a learned  English  divine,  born 
in  Nottinghamshire  in  1582,  became  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1637,  and  Bishop  of  Cork  in  1638. 
He  published  “The  Use  of  the  Holy  Scripture,”  (1653,) 
and  other  works,  and  was  one  of  those  to  whom  “The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man”  has  been  ascribed.  Died  in  1649. 

See  “Vita  seipso  conscripta,”  (Autobiography,)  1715. 

Chap-pe'low,  (Leonard,)  an  eminent  English  Ori- 
entalist, born  in  1683,  became  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge  in  1720,  and  promoted  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature  in  England.  Among  his  works  are  “ Ele- 
ments of  the  Arabic  Language,”  and  a translation  of 
the  “Traveller,”  an  Arabic  poem.  Died  in  1768. 

Chappuzeau,  ship'pu'z.S',  (Samuel,)  a Swiss  littera- 
teur, born  at  Geneva  about  1625 ; died  in  1701. 


Cliapsal,  shSp’sSl',  (C.  P.,)  a French  grammarian, 
born  about  1790,  published  “Lessons  of  Logical  Analy- 
sis,” (14th  edit.,  1842,)  and  a “New  French  Grammar,” 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  M.  Noel.  The  latter  work  is 
said  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  authors. 

Chaptal,  shtp'tfl',  (Jean  Antoine,)  Comte  de 
Chanteloup,  (slffiNt'loo',)  a distinguished  French  che- 
mist and  statesman,  born  at  Nogaret  (Loz&re)  in  June, 
1756.  Having  graduated  as  a physician  at  Montpellier 
in  1777,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  other  sciences.  In  17,81  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state  by  the 
manufacture  of  certain  chemicals  for  which  France  had 
previously  been  indebted  to  foreigners.  He  favoured 
the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  but  was  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party  in  1793.  After  a brief  detention, 
he  was  called  to  Paris  by  the  government  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. About  1796  he  became  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, just  founded.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a council- 
lor of  state  in  1800,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  1801. 
It  is  said  that  this  department  was  never  administered 
more  efficiently  for  the  prosperity  of  France  than  during 
the  four  years  of  Chaptal’s  ministry.  In  1805  he  was 
made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  a senator. 
A few  years  later  he  became  a count.  He  opposed  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  retired  from  public 
service  in  1815,  but  was  restored  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1819.  In  1806  he  had  published  “ Chemistry 
applied  to  the  Arts,”  (“  La  Chimie  applique  aux  Arts,”) 
an  excellent  work,  which  was  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  is  still  much  consulted.  He  also 
wrote  “Elements  of  Chemistry,”  a “Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Vine  and  the  Art  of  making  Wine,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  Paris  in  1832. 

See  Flourens,  “ filoge  historique  de  Chaptal,”  1835 ; J-  S.  Julia- 
Fontenelle,  “ Eloge  de  J.  A.  Chaptal,”  1833;  Thiers,  “Histoire 
du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 


Chapuis,  shS'pii-e',  (Gabriel,)  a French  writer,  born 
at  Amboise  in  1546.  He  succeeded  Belleforest  as  his- 
toriographer of  France,  and  in  1596  became  Spanish 
interpreter  to  the  king.  He  translated  from  the  Spanish 
into  French  “Amadis  de  Gaul,”  and  other  works.  Died 
in  1611. 

Chapus,  shi'piis',  (Eugene,)  a French  writer  on  hunt- 
ing, horse-racing,  etc.,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1800. 
Among  his  works  are  “ The  Turf,”  (1853,)  and  “ Le  Sport 
& Paris,”  (1854.) 

Chapuys  de  Montlaville,  shS'pii-e/  deh  miN'lt'vil', 
(BenoIt  Marie  Louis,)  a French  writer,  born  at  Tournus 
in  1801.  He  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 


from  1832  to  1848,  and  was  apoointed  a senator  in  1853. 
He  has  written  a “ History  of  Dauphiny,”  (1827,)  a “ Life 
of  Lamartine,”  (1843,)  and  other  works. 

Charas,  shf'rfs',  (Moise,)  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician and  Protestant,  born  at  Uzes  in  1618.  He  taught 
chemistry  for  nine  years  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him 
to  emigrate.  After  practising  in  England  and  Holland, 
he  went  to  Spain  to  attend  Charles  II.,  and  was  induced 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  to  turn  Catholic.  He 
returned  to  Paris  about  1692,  and  died  there  in  1698. 
He  had  published  in  1676  a “ Pharmacopoeia,”  which 
was  extensively  used.  Voltaire  says,  “he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  well  on  Pharmacy.” 

See  Eh.ov,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Medecine Cap,  “ filoge  de  Moise 
Charas,”  1840. 


Charbonnel,  shfR'bo'nSl',  (Joseph  Claude  Mar- 
guerite,) Count,  a French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1775.  He  displayed  skill  and  courage  at  Jena  in  1806, 
and  in  various  actions  in  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
As  general  of  division,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  (1813.)  He  became  a peer  of  France 
in  1841.  Died  in  1846. 

Charbonnet,  shSR'bo'nV,  (Pierre  Matthias,)  a 
French  litterateur,  born  at  Troyes  in  1733.  In  August, 
1 792,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  the  royal 
family  confined  in  the  Temple.  Died  in  1815. 

Charbonnieres,  de,  deh  shtR'bo'nc'aiR',  (Alexis,) 
Chevalier,  a French  littlrateur,  born  in  Auvergne  about 
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1 778.  He  composed  “ The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,”  a drama, 
a poem  entitled  an  “ lissay  on  the  Sublime,”  and  other 
works.  Died  in  1819. 

Chardin,  shtit'd&N',  (Jean  Baptiste  Simeon,)  a 
skilful  French  painter,  born  in  Paris  in  1699.  He  repre- 
sented familiar  scenes  with  admirable  beauty  and  fidelity, 
and  was  employed  to  decorate  the  salon  of  the  I.ouvre. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved.  Died  in  1779. 

See  Chzri.es  Blanc,  “ Histoire  des  Peintres.” 

Chardin,  shar'din  or  shtR'diN',  (Sir  John,)  a cele- 
brated traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1643,  was  a jeweller  by 
trade,  and  a Protestant.  In  1664  he  made  a journey  to 
India  and  Persia,  partly  on  account  of  business,  and  re- 
mained six  years  at  Ispahan,  where  he  diligently  studied 
the  language,  history,  politics,  customs,  etc.  of  Persia. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Persian  king  as  an  agent  for 
the  purchase  of  jewels.  In  1670  he  revisited  Paris;  but, 
finding  that  his  religion  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
his  preferment,  he  resolved  in  1671  to  return  to  the 
East.  He  passed  the  ensuing  ten  years  mostly  in  Per- 
sia, and  in  1681  became  a resident  of  London.  He  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  sent  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  Hol- 
land about  1682.  In  1686  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  “Travels  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,”  (3  vols. 
4to,  1686-1711,)  which,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  “is  the 
best  account  of  Mohammedan  nations  ever  published.” 
“ The  faculty  of  seizing  by  a rapid  and  comprehensive 
glance  the  character  of  a country  and  people,”  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  “ was  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
by  Chardin,  and  secures  him  an  undisputed  supremacy 
in  that  department  of  literature.”  Died  near  London 
in  1713. 

See  LangiAs,  “Voyage  du  Chevalier  Chardin  en  Perse;”  Nic£- 
ron,  " Mtiraoires “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate." 

Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  shfR'dbN'deh  It  ro'shSt', 
(Simon,)  a French  philologist  and  Hellenist,  born  in  Ge- 
vaudan  in  1753,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  “ Magasin  Encyclopedique”  of  Milan,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  able  critical  dissertations.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  a “ Greek  Anthology,”  which  cost  the 
labour  of  twenty-five  years  and  was  left  unfinished. 
Died  in  1814. 

Cliarenton,  shtTSx'tiN', (Joseph  Nicolas,)  a French 
writer  and  Jesuit,  born  at  Blois  in  1649.  He  was  a mis- 
sionary in  Persia  for  fifteen  years.  By  order  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  he  made  a good  French  translation  of  Mari- 
ana’s “ History  of  Spain,”  (1725,)  with  a supplement. 
His  version  was  so  successful  that  it  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  two  others  that  were  in  progress.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1735. 

-Glia'res,  [Xdpr/r,]  an  Athenian  general,  whose  extor- 
tions provoked  the  social  war  which  began  in  358  B.c. 
By  party  influence  and  corruption,  he  was  chosen  general- 
in-chief  in  this  war,  and  besieged  Chios  without  success. 

Chares,  a Greek  statuary,  born  at  Lindus,  lived  about 
300  b.c.,  was  a pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  the  chief  founder 
of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture.  He  constructed, 
near  the  port  of  Rhodes,  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  was  a bronze  statue 
°f  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  in  height,  (about  one  hundred 
English  feet,)  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  224  B.c., fifty-six  years  after  its  erection.  The  frag- 
ments remained  on  the  spot  more  than  nine  hundred  years. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  was  master  of  ceremonies,  or 
gentleman-usher,  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  recorded 
facts  and  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  that  prince,  in  a work 
of  which  only  small  fragments  are  extant.  In  340  he 
commanded  an  army  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  ; but  he  failed  to  cflect  his  object,  and 
was  superseded  by  Phocian.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Chasronaea, 
338  B.c.,  the  loss  of  which  was  ascribed  to  his  incapacity. 
He  survived  that  event  five  years  or  more.  His  char- 
acter was  extremely  profligate  and  corrupt. 

See  Plutarch,  “Phocion.” 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  sht'rfit'  deli  15  kbN'lRc', 
(Athanase,)  a French  royalist  chief,  nephew  of  Franfois 
Athanase,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1796. 
He  fought  for  the  Bourbons  in  the  west  of  France  in 
1815.  He  went  into  exile  with  Charles  X.  in  1830,  and 


in  1832  raised  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  the  west.  He 
published  a “Military  Journal,”  (1842.)  Died  in  1848. 

See  Louis  Blanc,  “ Histoire  de  dix  Ans.” 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  (Francis  Athanase,) 
a brave  Vendean  general,  born  in  Bretagne  in  1763.  He 
was  chosen  as  their  leader  by  the  insurgent  peasants  in 
1 793,  and  displayed  remarkable  talents  for  guerilla  war- 
fare. He  gained  several  victories  over  the  republicans 
in  1793-94,  and  maintained  the  contest  after  the  other 
Vendean  chiefs  had  fallen.  “ All  the  princes  of  Europe/’ 
says  Alison,  “looked  to  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of 
restoring  the  royal  cause.”  In  April,  1795,  he  signed  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  which  he  soon  violated.  “The  re- 
newal of  hostilities,”  says  Alison,  “was  owing  to  the 
delusive  hopes  held  out  by,  and  ill-judged  assistance  of, 
Great  Britain.”  At  the  request  of  Count  d’Artois,  Cha- 
rette resumed  the  command,  but  was  unable  to  resist 
General  Iloche,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a mil- 
lion francs  to  leave  the  country  in  peace.  He  refused 
these  terms,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  in  March,  1796. 

See  Le  Bouvier-Desmortiers,  “ Vie  de  Charette ;”  T.  M lket, 
“Vie  populaire  de  Charette,”  1845. 

Charideme.  See  Charidemus. 

-Char-l-de'mus,  [Xapt<%tof,]  a Greek  general,  born 
in  Eubcea  about  400  B.c.,  became  the  leader  of  an  army 
of  mercenaries.  He  entered  the  service  of  Cotys,  King 
of  Thrace,  and  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  "attempt 
to  conquer  Chersonesus.  He  obtained  command  of  an 
Athenian  army  in  349  B.C. 

Charidemus,  [Fr.  Charideme,  ki're'dim',]  an  Athe- 
nian orator,  born  about  390  B.C.,  was  a political  friend 
of  Demosthenes.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Macedon  when  Philip  was  killed  in  the  year  336,  and  was 
one  of  the  eight  orators  whom  Alexander  required  to 
be  delivered  to  him  after  the  reduction  of  Thebes.  To 
escape  this  danger,  he  fled  to  Persia,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Darius  in  333  B.c. 

See  Thirlwall,  “ History  of  Greece.” 

Charis.  See  Charites. 

Charisi.  See  Charizi. 

Charisius,  ka-rish'e-us,  (Aurelius  Arcadius,)  a 
Roman  jurist,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  350  A.D.  He 
wrote  “ De  Testibus,”  (“  On  Witnesses,”)  and  other  legal 
works,  extracts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  “ Digest.” 

Charisius,  (Flavius  Sosip'ater,)  a Latin  gramma- 
rian, born  in  Campania,  lived  about  the  fifth  century. 

-Ghar'I-tes,  singular  -Cha'ris,  [Gr.  Xapif,  Xaprrcf;  Fr. 
Les  Graces,  15  gRiss ; Lat.  Gra'tize,]  the  Graces  of 
classic  mythology,  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  They 
were  supposed  to  bestow  grace,  beauty,  and  refinement, 
and  to  preside  over  social  enjoyments,  dances,  and  festi- 
vals. They  were  also  patrons  of  poetry  and  art  They 
were  three  in  number, — namely,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne, 
and  Thalia. 

See  Keightlev’s  “Mythology.” 

■Char'I-ton,  [Gr.  Xaphoiv,]  author  of  a Greek  romance 
entitled  “The  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe,”  was 
a native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria.  His  epoch  is  unknown ; 
but  he  lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  or  after  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  The  chief  merit  of  his  work  is  in  the  style. 

Charizi,  chfi-ree'thee,  (?)  (Judah,)  a Spanish  poet  and 
Jewish  rabbi,  born  at  Xeres  ; died  about  1235. 

Charke,  chark,  (Charlotte,)  an  English  actress, 
was  a daughter  of  Colley  Cibber.  Died  in  176a 

Sec  “ Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke,”  by  herself, 
London,  1827. 

Charlemagne,  shar'le-man',  [Fr.  pron.  shSkl'min'; 
Ger.  Carl  (or  Kari.)  der  Grosse,  kaRl  ddRgRds'seh  ; 
It.  Carlo  Magno,  kaR'lo  min'yo ; I -at.  Car'olus  Mag'- 
nus,  i.c.  “Charles  the  Great,”]  or  Charles  I.,  King  of 
France  and  Emperor  of  the  West,  born  at  the  castle  of 
Salzburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  742  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Pepin  le 
Bref,  King  of  the  Franks.  At  the  death  of  Pepin,  in  768, 
Charlemagne  became  King  of  Austrasia,  Ncustria,  eta, 
while  his  brother  Carlotnan  obtained  the  rest  of  his  father’s 
dominions.  In  771  Carloman  died,  and  Charlemagne  be- 
came master  of  the  whole.  His  kingdom  then  included 
France  and  a large  part  of  Germany.  He  married  Desiree 
or  Desiderata,  a daughter  of  Desiaerius  of  Lombardy.  In 
772  he  began  a war  against  the  Saxons,  who,  after  a long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  were  finally  subdued  about 
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thirty  years  later.  Having  defeated  Desiderius,  King  of 
the  Lombards,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy  in 
774.  Having  divorced  his  first  wife,  he  married  Hilde- 
garde  or  Ildegerda.  Returning  from  an  invasion  of 
Spain  in  77S,  he  suffered  a reverse  at  Roncesvalles, 
where  Roland  and  other  famous  paladins  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  The  revolts  of  his  subjects  gave  him 
many  opportunities  for  the  successful  exercise  of  his 
military  talents.  In  800  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Cassar 
Augustus.  His  son  Pepin,  whom  he  had  made  King  of 
Italy,  died  in  8to.  In  813  he  associated  his  son,  Louis 
le  Debonnaire, -with  himself  in  the  empire.  He  died  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  capital,  in  January,  814,  leaving  a 
great  reputation  as  a statesman,  legislator,  and  founder 
of  the  Germanic  Empire.  He  established  churches, 
monasteries,  and  schools,  and  promoted  learning,  arts, 
and  civilization.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time.  His  empire  comprised  all  the  region  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Ebro,  extending  eastward  to  Hungary 
and  southward  to  Calabria.  By  his  will,  made  in  806, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Charles, 
Pepin,  and  Louis,  the  last  of  whom  only  survived  Char- 
lemagne, and  became  his  successor.  His  descendants 
are  denominated  Carlovingians,  constituting  the  second 
dynasty  of  French  kings. 

See  Haur^au,  '‘Charlemagne  et  sa  Cour,”  1854:  Gaillard, 
“Histoire  de  Charlemagne,”  1782:  Arn.  Scheuffer,  “Caroli  Magni 
Vita  togata;”  G.  P.  R.  James,  “Life  of  Charlemagne,”  1832;  Do- 
NATUS  Acci  ajuoli,  “ De  Vita  Caroli  Magni  Commentarius Reinb- 
rus  Reineccius,  “Annales  de  Gestis  Caroli  Magni;”  Eginhard, 
“Vita Caroli  Magni,"  first  published  in  1521 ; Capefigub,  “Charle- 
magne," 1840;  Theodore  Nisard,  “Histoire  de  Charlemagne,” 
1843;  Heinrich  C.  von  Gagern,  “Carl  der  Grosse,”  1845 ; Bre- 
dow,  “Carl  der  Grosse,”  1814;  Schroeder,  “Geschichte  Carls  des 
Grossen,”  1850;  I)l  ppoi.d,  “Leben  Kaiser  Carl’s  des  Grossen,”  tSio; 
Sforschii.,  “ Carl  der  Grosse,  sein  Reich  und  sein  Haus,”  1846. 

CharTe-mont,  (James  Caulfield,)  Earl  of,  a lite- 
rary and  patriotic  Irish  nobleman,  born  in  Dublin  in 
1728,  was  the  son  of  Viscount  Charlemont,  and  a friend 
of  Edmund  Burke.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  author  of  a “ History  of  Italian  Poetry.” 
He  had  great  influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  Ireland. 
Died  in  1 799. 

See  Francis  Hardy,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life 
of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of  Charlemont,”  1810  ; “ Edinburgh  Review” 
for  November,  1811;  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  October,  1811. 

CJ^The  following  order  has  been  adopted  in  regard 
to  rulers  or  princes  having  the  name  of  Charles  : first, 
Emperors ; secondly,  Kings,  (arranged  according  to  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  respective  countries,  England 
being  placed  first,  France  next,  and  so  on  ;)  thirdly,  Arch- 
dukes ; fourthly,  Dukes. 

Charles  I.,  Emperor.  See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  II.,  Emperor.  See  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  France. 

Charles  III.,  or  the  Fat,  [Fr.  Charles  le  Gros, 
shfRl  leh  gRo,]  Emperor  of  the  Franks,  born  about  832 
A.D.,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  II.,  (le  Germanique,) 
and  among  the  German  emperors  is  reckoned  Charles 
III.  Louis  II.,  at  his  death  in  876,  divided  the  empire 
among  his  sons,  Carloman,  Louis,  and  Charles.  The 
first  and  second  having  died  without  lawful  issue  within 
six  years  ensuing,  Charles  inherited  their  portions.  In 
884  he  became  King  or  Regent  of  France,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  which  was  a minor.  His  dominions  were  much 
too  large  for  his  capacity,  and  his  power  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  He  was  unable  to  relieve  Paris  from  the 
besieging  Normans  in  886,  except  by  paying  them  to 
transfer  their  ravages  to  another  part  of  France.  Fie 
was  deposed  by  his  nephew,  Arnulph  or  Arnolph,  in 
888,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Charles  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  born  in 
1316,  was  a son  of  John  de  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1346, 
as  successor  to  Louis  V.,  whom  the  pope  had  excom- 
municated, and  who  died  in  1347.  He  is  reproached 
for  his  subservience  to  the  pope.  About  1356  he  issued, 
at  Nuremberg,  the  Golden  Bull,  which  was  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  empire  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  This  Bull  determined  that  the  election  of  empe- 
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princes  and  three  ecclesiastics.  He  died  in  1378,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus. 

See  Pelzel,  “Geschichte  Kaiser  Karls  IV.,”  1780. 

Charles  V.,  [Ger.  Karl  (or  Carl)  der  Funfte, 
kaRl  d§R  fiinfteh;  Fr.  Charles  Quint,  shtRl  kiN ; It. 
Carlo  Quinto,  Mr'Io  kwfcn'to,]  Don  Carlos  I.  of 
Spain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  and  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
His  mother  was  Joanna,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and 
Castile.  He  was  born  at  Ghent  in  February,  1500,  and 
educated  in  Flanders,  under  the  care  of  William  de  Croy 
as  governor  and  Adrien  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor.  He  in- 
herited from  his  father,  who  died  in  1506,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Franche-Comte.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  in  January,  1516,  rendered  Charles  master  of  an 
empire  more  vast  than  any  monarch  had  ruled  since 
Charlemagne.  He  removed  his  court  from  Flanders  to 
Spain  in  1517,  and  dismissed  Cardinal  Ximenes  from  the 
regency.  In  1519  Charles  was  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, as  successor  to  Maximilian,  after  a long  contest 
with  Francis  I.  of  France.  Having  appointed  Adrien 
of  Utrecht  Regent  of  Castile,  he  departed  from  Spain, 
and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  October,  1520. 
In  order  to  concert  measures  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines,  he  assembled  a Diet  at  Worms 
in  1521.  (See  Luther,  Martin.) 

Foreseeing  that  a war  was  impending  between  himself 
and  the  French  king,  Charles  made  a secret  alliance  with 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  In  his 
absence  the  people  of  Castile,  led  by  Juan  de  Padilla,  re- 
volted against  the  regent,  and  were  successful  in  several 
battles  in  1520  and  1521.  Charles  returned  to  Spain  in 
1522,  and  by  a wise  moderation  ended  the  civil  war.  In 
the  mean  time  hostilities  had  commenced  between  the 
allies  and  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  from  the 
Milanese  in  152Z  by  Colonna.  An  imperialist  army 
which  invaded  Provence  in  1524  was  repulsed  by  Fran- 
cis, who  again  marched  into  Italy,  and  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  The  war 
was  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1526.  (See 
Francis  I.)  In  1526  he  married  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
a daughter  of  King  Emmanuel.  A league  having  been 
formed  by  Francis  I.  and  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  against 
Charles,  the  war  was  renewed  in  1527,  when  the  impe- 
rial army,  under  Constable  Bourbon,  took  Rome  by  as- 
sault, made  the  pope  a prisoner,  and  committed  great 
outrages  on  the  citizens.  This  event  excited  general 
horror  in  Europe,  and  influenced  Henry  VIII.  to  join 
the  league  against  the  emperor.  Peace  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambrai  in  1529. 

In  1530  Charles  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which 
he  had  appointed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  which  decreed  that  severe  penalties  should 
be  enforced  against  the  Protestants.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, after  the  Protestant  chiefs  had  united  in  the  League 
of  Schmalkalden  for  a common  defence,  granted  them 
favourable  terms  of  peace  or  compromise  in  1531.  In 
1 535  he  acquired  great  renown  by  the  defeat  of  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  with  a large  armament 
which  he  commanded  in  person.  He  invaded  France 
from  the  south  in  1536,  and  besieged  Marseilles;  but, 
foiled  by  the  cautious  and  defensive  policy  of  Montmo- 
renci,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  after  he  had  lost  half  of 
his  army.  A truce  of  ten  years  having  been  negotiated 
in  1538,  Charles  asked  and  received  a safe-conduct  to 
pass  through  France  in  1539.  In  1541  he  conducted 
against  Algiers  an  enterprise  which,  in  consequence  of 
a storm  at  sea,  and  disease  in  the  army,  resulted  disas- 
trously. 

The  truce  between  Charles  and  Francis  having  been 
broken  in  1542,  the  former  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  from  whom  he  obtained  material  aid  for  the 
war.  In  1 544  the  French  gained  a decisive  victory  at 
Cerisoles,  soon  after  which”  Charles  and  Francis  made 
a treaty  of  peace  at  Crespy,  (Crepy,)  and  secretly  agreed 
to  exterminate  heresy  in  their  respective  dominions.  In 
1546  he  published  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  league,  who  promptly  declared 
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war  against  him.  Their  offer  of  battle  having  been  de- 
clined by  Charles,  their  armies  were  dispersed  or  dis- 
banded in  1547.  He  then  obtained  an  easy  conquest, 
and  subjected  the  Protestants  to  cruel  oppression  and 
exactions.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  fought 
for  Charles,  took  the  field  against  him  in  1552,  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  league  and  supported  by  Henry  II. 
of  France.  Surprised  by  this  sudden  danger,  and  un- 
able to  resist,  his  army  fled  in  confusion  from  Innspruck, 
and  Charles,  in  August,  1552,  signed  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Passau,  “which,”  says  Robertson,  “overturned 
the  vast  fabric  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed 
so  many  years,  and  established  the  Protestant  Church 
upon  a firm  and  secure  basis.”  To  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Europe,  he  resigned  with  imposing  ceremonies 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  his  other 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  in  the  autumn  of 
1 555-  He  assigned  as  his  motive  that  his  vigour  was 
exhausted  by  an  incurable  distemper,  the  gout.  He  re- 
signed the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Saint, Yuste,  near  Plasencia, 
in  Spain.  “ He  was  particularly  curious,”  says  Robert- 
son, “ with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and 
watches ; and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he 
reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a mixture  of  surprise  and  regret 
on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind 
to  a precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  pro- 
found and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.”  Unfor- 
tunately, this  passage,  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
rests  upon  no  trustworthy  foundation,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  views  which  Charles  is  known  to  have  held  a 
little  before  his  death.  He  died  September  21,  1558. 

See  Robertson,  “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,”  1769 ; 
Prescott,  “ History  of  Philip  1 1.,  King  of  Spain,”  vol.  i.  chaps,  i.  and 
ix.;  Ulloa,  “ Vita  di Carolo  V.,”  1559 ; G.  Leti,  “Vita del  Imperatore 
Carolo  V.,”  4 vols.,  1700;  Luigi  Dolce,  “Vita  di  Carolo  V.,”  1561; 
Sandoval,  “ Historia  de  la  Vida  de  Carlos  V.,”  1606:  Masenius, 
“Historia  Caroli  V.,”  1672;  A.  Pichot,  “Charles  Quint,”  1854; 
Stirling,  “The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,”  1852; 
French  version  of  G.  Leti’s  work,  above  noticed,  1704;  Johann 
Gustav  Droysen,  “Zwei  Verzeichnisse,  Kaiser  Karls  V.,  seiner 
Lande  und  seiner  grossen  Einkiinfte,”  etc.,  1854 ; F.  A.  A.  Mignet, 
“Charles  V ; son  Abdication,  son  Soj our  et  sa  Mort  au  Monastere 
de  Yuste,”  1854;  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1853; 
“ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1853 ; “ Blackwood’s  Magazine” 
for  July,  1857. 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1685, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  Leo- 
pold claimed  a right  to  succeed  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
who  was  his  first-cousin,  and  who  had  no  issue  ; but  he 
waived  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  this 
article.  By  the  will  of  the  Spanish  king,  who  died  in 
1700,  the  French  Duke  of  Anjou  was  appointed  his  heir. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  which  followed,  the 
claim  of  Charles  was  enforced  by  Austria,  England,  Por- 
tugal, etc.,  while  the  French  and  a majority  of  the  Span- 
iards fought  for  his  rival,  Philip  V.  Charles  entered 
Madrid  with  an  army  in  1706,  but  was  soon  driven  out  of 
that  city.  The  French  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Al- 
manza in  1 707,  and  Philip  remained  master  of  Spain.  In 
1711  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Hungary.  He  renounced  his  claim 
to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  in  1714.  He  was  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
(Hapsburg,)  and  had  no  issue  except  a daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  for  whom  and  her  heirs  he  wished  to  secure  his 
crowns.  With  this  view,  he  promulgated  in  1724  a new 
law  of  succession,  the  famous  “ Pragmatic  Sanction.” 
In  the  ensuing  years  of  his  reign,  all  the  plans  of  his 
cabinet  were  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A war  which  Aus- 
tria waged  against  France  and  Spain  was  terminated  in 
1 735  by  a treaty  in  which  Charles  ceded  Naples  to  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain.  He  died  in  October,  1740,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Maria  Theresa. 

Sec  Schirach,  “Biographic  Kaiser  Karls  VI.,”  1778;  Zschack- 
witz,  “Lebcn  und  Thatcn  Kaiser  Caroli  VI.,”  1723;  I’ierre  Mas- 
suet,  “ Histoire  dc  l’Empereur  Charles  VI,”  1742. 

Charles  VII.,  (Charles  Albert,)  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  at  Brussels  in  1697,  was  a son  of  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  married  a daughter 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  in  1722,  and  succeeded  his 


father  as  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  1726.  In  1740  he  became 
a competitor  of  Maria  Theresa  for  the  throne  of  Austria, 
(or  part  of  the  dominions  attached  to  it,)  and  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  Prussia,  and  other  powers  in  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  He  was  elected  emperor 
in  1742.  His  armies  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians, 
and  he  was  driven  from  Bavaria  for  a tune.  He  died  in 
1745,  leaving  a son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Elector. 

See  J.  J.  Moser,  “Slaatshistorie  Deutsch Lands  unter  der  Regie- 
rung  Kiris  VII.,”  2 vols.,  1743. 

Charles  L,  (Charles  Stuart,)  King  of  England,  the 
third  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  born 
at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1600.  At  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry  in  1612, 
he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  having  previously 
been  styled  Duke  of  York  and  Cornwall.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  March  27,  1625,  and  in  the  same  year 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  His  father’s  favourite,  the  unpopular  and  in- 
competent Buckingham,  was  retained  as  chief  minister, 
and  acquired  an  ascendency  over  Charles  which  involved 
him  in  a long  series  of  errors  and  disasters.  The 
growing  spirit  of  liberty  rendered  it  difficult  to  govern 
by  the  former  arbitrary  methods,  to  which  the  king  ad- 
hered with  fatal  obstinacy.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  was  involved  in  a contest  with  Parliament,  which  re- 
solved not  to  grant  supplies  without  obtaining  a redress 
of  grievances,  or  concessions  in  favour  of  liberty.  Be- 
tween June,  1625,  and  March,  1629,  three  Parliaments 
were  successively  assembled  and  dissolved.  He  then 
resolved  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  and  resorted  to 
new  and  tyrannical  measures  for  raising  money.  Patents 
of  monopoly  were  granted.  The  Petition  of  Rights,  to 
which  he  had  given  his  assent,  was  violated.  The  Puri- 
tans were  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  mutilated  for  their 
opinions.  Buckingham  having  been  assassinated  in  162S, 
Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  became  his  chief  advisers. 
A war  with  Spain,  which  had  added  nothing  to  British 
glory,  was  ended  by  peace  in  1630.  In  1637  John  Hamp- 
den gained  celebrity  by  his  resistance  to  the  illegal  levy 
of  ship-money.  By  his  attempt  to  impose  the  Episcopal 
liturgy,  etc.  on  the  Scottish  people,  Charles  provoked  a 
rebellion  and  civil  war  in  Scotland  in  1638.  A new  Par- 
liament was  assembled  in  April,  1640,  and  was  violently 
dissolved  in  the  following  May.  In  August,  England  was 
invaded  by  a victorious  Scottish  army.  Defeat,  financial 
distress,  and  general  disorganization  compelled  the  king 
to  call  another  Parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1640, 
and  became  the  famous  Long  Parliament  In  1641  Charles 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  by  which  he  made  himself  liable  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude.  In  January,  1642,  he  failed  in  a rash  at- 
tempt to  seize  five  members  of  the  Commons,  which 
attempt  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  civil  war.  (See 
Cromwell  and  Hampden.)  “ From  that  moment,”  says 
Macaulay,  “it  must  have  been  evident  to  ever)’  impartial 
observer,  that,  in  the  midst  of  professions,  oaths,  and 
smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  forward  to  an 
absolute  sway  and  a bloody  revenge.”  In  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  war  the  royalists  gained  numerous 
victories ; but  the  tide  was  turned  at  Marston  Moor  in 
1644,  and  the  royal  army  was  again  defeated  in  1645,  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby,  where  Charles  commanded 
in  person.  In  1646  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish 
army,  which  delivered  him  to  the  English  Parliament 
in  1647.  Having  been  subjected  to  a form  of  legal  pro- 
cess by  the  Parliament,  he  was  condemned,  and  beheaded 
on  January  30,  1649.  “It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,” 
says  Macaulay,  “ that  he  was  a scholar  and  a gentleman, 
a man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  a man  of  strict 
morals  in  private  life.  He  was  as  good  a writer  and 
speaker  as  any  modern  sovereign  has  been.” 

Sec  Macaulay,  Review  of  Hallam’s  “Constitutional  History;” 
Hums,  “ History  of  England,”  chaps.  1.  to  lix.;  Macaulay,  “ His- 
tory of  England,”  vol.  i.  chap.  i. : I’etkr  Hevlin,  “ Life  of  Charles 
I.,”  1658;  \Vili.iam  Harris,  “Life  of  Charles  I. ,”1758;  Disraeli, 
"Life  and  Character  of  Charles  I.,”  1828;  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
“Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.;”  Lucy  Aikin,  “Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  I.” 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Charles  I.,  w’as  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630. 
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After  the  decisive  triumph  of  the  Parliament  at  Naseby, 
in  June,  1645,  retired  to  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  he 
joined  his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649  he  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  “on  condition  of  his 
good  behaviour.”  Having  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Covenanters  and  signed  the  Covenant,  he  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  June,  1650,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  about  the 
first  of  the  next  year.  The  austere  religionists  of  Scot- 
land required  him  to  sign  “articles  of  repentance,”  and 
treated  him  as  a captive  rather  than  a king.  Cromwell 
having  defeated  the  royalist  army  at  Dunbar  and  re- 
duced a great  part  of  Scotland,  Charles  marched  with 
his  Scottish  army  into  England,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  His  hopes  that  the  English  would  rally  to  his 
standard  were  disappointed,  and  the  enterprise  termi- 
nated in  his  signal  defeat  at  Worcester,  September  3, 
1651.  Charles  escaped  by  flight,  and,  after  many  ad- 
ventures in  various  disguises,  he  embarked  in  October 
and  found  safety  in  France. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  to  the  throne  is  ascribed  to 
the  loyalty  and  prudence  of  General  Monk,  seconded  by 
the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  law  of  reaction.  Charles 
entered  London  in  May,  1660,  with  ample  demonstrations 
of  popular  joy.  He  appointed  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
prime  minister.  In  1662  he  married  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Episcopacy 
was  restored,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  ejected. 
In  1665  Charles  declared  war  against  the  Dutch,  who, 
after  losing  several  naval  battles,  entered  the  Thames 
and  burned  some  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  Peace  was 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.  The  next  year, 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  formed  against  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  a coalition,  called  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  was  very  popular  with  the  English.  The  counsels 
of  the  ministry  called  the  Cabal  (a  word  which  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names  happened  to  compose)  soon  effected 
a change  of  policy  and  a secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV., 
who  supplied  Charles  with  revenues,  so  that  he  might 
reign  more  absolutely  and  be  independent  of  Parliaments. 
War  was  again  declared  against  the  Dutch  in  1672,  and 
several  doubtful  battles  were  fought  at  sea.  Public  opin- 
ion in  England  compelled  the  court  to  make  peace  in 
February,  1674. 

The  popularity  with  which  Charles  had  begun  his  reign 
had  long  been  expended.  Pie  was  suspected  of  leaning 
towards  popery,  and  he  had  actually  in  secret  entered 
the  Catholic  communion,  which  he  avowed  at  the  hour 
of  death.  A rumoured  popish  plot  in  1678  convulsed  the 
nation  with  fear  and  furious  excitement.  The  Parliament, 
which  had  existed  since  1661,  became  so  insubordinate 
that  the  king  dissolved  it  in  1678.  In  1679  the  habeas- 
corpus  act  was  passed.  About  this  time  the  words  whig 
and  tory  originated,  and  were  applied  respectively  to  the 
opponents  and  the  partisans  of  the  court.  Charles  died  in 
February,  1685,  without  lawful  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  James  II.  His  reign  was  remarkable  as 
an  era  of  libertinism  in  morals  and  of  servility  in  politics. 
He  was  sensual,  indolent,  unambitious,  and  good-tem- 
pered. “ Honour  and  shame,  to  him,”  says  Macaulay, 
“were  scarcely  more  than  light  and  darkness  to  the 
blind.” 

See  Hume,  “History  of  England,”  chaps,  lxiii.  to  lxix.;  Mac- 
aulay, “History  of  England,”  vol.  x. ; William  Harris,  “Life 
of  Charles  II.,”  1765;  Morley,  “Character  of  King  Charles  II.,” 
1660;  McCormick,  “History  of  King  Charles  II.,”  1740;  Lord 
Halifax,  “Character  of  Charles  II.,”  1750;  Count  Grammont, 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.;”  Armand  Carrel,  “His- 
toire  de  la  Contre-reSvolution  en  Angleterre  sous  Charles  II  et 
James  II,”  1827;  George  Brodie,  “History  of  the  British  Empire 
from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,” 
1822. 

Charlea  the  Bald,  [Fr.  le  Chauve,  leh  shov,]  or 
Charles  L,  King  of  France,  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  823 
a.d.  His  father  died  in  840,  after  dividing  his  empire 
among  his  sons,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles,  the  last 
of  whom  had  all  of  France  lying  west  of  the  Rhone. 
Lothaire  having  claimed  the  pre-eminence,  the  other  two 
united  against  him,  and  defeated  him  at  the  great  battle 
of  Fontenai,  in  842.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
France  was  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  who  took  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  other  cities.  Charles,  being  unable  to  expel 
them  by  arms,  was  twice  reduced  to  purchase  peace  from 


them,  in  845  and  86t.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  of  Italy 
without  issue,  Charles  invaded  Italy  in  875,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  bv  Pope  John  VIII.,  after  defeating 
the  army  of  his  brother,  Louis  le  Germanique.  He  was 
continually  at  war  with  his  neighbours  or  subjects.  His 
empire  comprised  Italy  and  all  France  except  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  He  died  in  877,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  son,  Louis  le  B£gue.  As  emperor,  he 
is  reckoned  Charles  II. ; as  King  of  France,  Charles  I. 

See  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  France;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des 
Frangais.” 

Charles  III.  of  France,  called  the  Simple,  [Fr.  le 
Simple,  leh  s&Mpl,]  born  in  879  a.d.,  was  a younger  son 
of  Louis  le  Begue,  who  died  in  that  year.  Two  elder 
brothers  having  died  before  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,  was  chosen  king  by  the  nobles  in 
888.  Charles  was  crowned  by  his  partisans  in  893,  and 
at  the  death  of  Eudes,  in  898,  he  became  nominally  sole 
king ; but  his  power  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  growing 
spirit  of  feudality.  The  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  treaty  by  which  Rollo,  a Norman  chief,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Neustria,  (Normandy.)  About  920, 
Robert,  Duke  of  France,  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Robert  was  killed ; but  his 
party  gained  the  victory,  and  elected  Raoul  or  Rodolph 
of  Burgundy  king  in  923.  Charles  was  treated  as  a 
captive  until  his  death  in  929.  He  left  a son,  Louis 
Outremer. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franjais ;”  A.  Borgnet,  “ Sur  le 
Rtgne  de  Charles  le  Simple,”  1843. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  surnamed  le  Bel,  (leh  Ml,) 
“ the  Handsome,”  was  the  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
and  was  Count  de  la  Marche  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Philippe  le  Long,  in  1322,  he  became  king.  He 
married  Marie,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
He  was  involved  in  war  with  Edward  II.  of  England, 
from  whom  he  claimed  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Gui- 
enne.  Edward’s  queen  Isabella,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Charles,  went  to  France  to  negotiate  the  question,  and 
there  obtained  the  means  by  which  her  husband  was 
deposed.  The  efforts  of  Charles  to  procure  his  election 
as  Emperor  of  Germany  were  not  successful.  He  died, 
without  male  issue,  in  1328,  and  Philippe  of  Valois  be- 
came king. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran^ais;”  Michelet,  “Histoine 
de  France.” 

Charles  V.,  called  the  Wise,  [Fr.  le  Sage,  leh  sfzh,] 
King  of  France,  born  at  Vincennes  in  1337,  was  the  son 
of  John  II.,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince 
at  Poitiers.  He  acted  as  regent  while  his  father  was  a 
captive  from  1356  to  1360,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1364,  became  king.  He  frequently  summoned  the 
States-General  to  obtain  subsidies  for  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  English  invaders.  This  war,  after  a 
truce  of  several  years,  was  renewed  in  1370.  Charles 
resolved  not  to  lead  his  armies  in  person,  and  ordered 
his  generals  to  avoid  a general  action.  This  policy  was 
very  successful.  The  French  general  Du  Guesclin  gained 
frequent  advantages,  and  expelled  the  English  from  Poi- 
tou, Saintonge,  and  other  provinces.  Before  his  death, 
Charles  had  recovered  nearly  all  the  territory  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Edward  III.,  except  Calais  and  Bor- 
deaux. He  had  married  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  and  had 
several  sons,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him  as  Charles  VI. 
He  patronized  learning,  and  founded  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris.  Died  in  1380. 

See  E.  Roy,  “Histoire  de  Charles  V,”  1849;  Michelet,  “His- 
toirc  de  France;”  La  Harpe,  “ Eloge  de  Charles  V,”  1767 ; Jean 
Sylvain  Bailly,  “ £loge  de  Charles  V,”  1770. 

Charles  VI.,  called  the  Well-Beloved,  [Fr.  le 
Bien-aim£,  leh  be'iN'  i'mi',]  King  of  France,  born  at 
Paris  in  1368,  was  the  son  of  Charles  V.  He  was  the  first 
French  prince  that  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin,  which  he 
derived  from  the  province  of  Dauphine,  given  to  him  as 
an  apanage.  His  reign  nominally  began  in  1380,  when  his 
uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and  Berry,  dis- 
puted with  each  other  for  the  power  of  regent.  Charles 
married  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1385,  and  in  the  next  year  he  fitted  out  a great  arma- 
ment against  the  English.  The  number  of  vessels  of  his 
fleet  is  stated  at  1287.  The  designed  invasion,  however, 
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was  quickly  abandoned.  In  1388  he  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  royalty,  which  had  before  been  shared  by  his 
uncles.  Charles  became  deranged  in  1392,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  was  sacrificed  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king’s  brother.  The  former  had  the  ascendency  for 
several  years  preceding  his  death,  in  1404.  Ilis  son  Jean, 
inheriting  his  title  and  ambition,  caused  Orleans  to  be 
assassinated  in  1407,  and  provoked  a civil  war  which 
raged  between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs.  In 
1413  the  dauphin  Louis  seized,  or  attempted  to  seize, 
the  throne;  Henry  V.  of  England,  taking  advantage  of 
these  intestine  troubles,  invaded  France,  and  in  October, 
1415,  won  the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  dauphin 
having  died  in  1415,  his  brother  Charles,  who  favoured 
the  Armagnac  faction,  became  dauphin.  The  civil  war 
still  continued.  The  Burgundians,  supported  by  Queen 
Isabelle,  with  a shameful  disregard  of  the  claims  of  their 
country,  made,  in  1420,  a treaty  with  Henry  V.,  which 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  King  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  The  latter  died  in  1422. 

See  Duval-Pineu,  “ Histoire  de  F ranee  sous  le  R£gne  de  Charles 
VI,”  2 vols.,  1842;  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  “Histoire  de  Charles 
VI,”  1614;  Le  Laboureur,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VI,”  1663;  De 
Lussan,  (Baudot  de  Juilly,)  “ Histoire  de  Charles  VI Saint- 
Remy,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  VI,”  1663. 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious,  [Fr.  le  Victo- 
rieux,  leh  vlk'to're'uh',]  born  in  1403,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  VI.  He  became  dauphin  in  1416,  and  king 
in  October,  1422,  when  “malice  domestic  and  foreign 
levy”  grievously  afflicted  France.  (See  Charles  VI.) 
Death  had  just  removed  his  most  formidable  rival,  Henry 
V.  of  England ; but  the  son  of  the  latter  was  recognized 
by  a powerful  French  faction,  who  were  masters  of  the 
capital.  In  1428  the  English  besieged  Orleans,  which 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  citizens,  who  were  loyal 
Armagnacs,  and,  after  a long  siege,  was  delivered  in  1429 
by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  “Maid  of  Orleans.” 
The  enthusiasm  which  she  inspired  into  the  French 
armies  rendered  them  victorious  in  many  succeeding 
encounters.  Charles  was  crowned  again  at  Rheims  in 
1429,  made  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1435, 
and  entered  Paris  without  opposition  in  1436.  Nor- 
mandy was  reconquered  in  1450,  and  Guienne  in  1451, 
and  a few  years  later  Calais  was  the  only  place  in  France 
which  the  English  retained.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  had  married  Marie  of  Anjou.  He  displayed 
much  political  ability  in  the  various  difficulties  which 
beset  his  reign,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  kings  to 
whom  France  owes  great  obligations.  By  the  “ Prag- 
matic Sanction”  (1438)  he  protected  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  against  papal  usurpation.  He  also 
made  an  important  reform  in  the  army,  which  before 
his  time  was  a scourge  to  the  citizens  and  peasants  of 
France.  He  died  in  1461,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  XI. 

See  Baudot  de  Juilly,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VII,”  1697  and 
1754;  P.  Clement,  “Jacques  Cceur  et  Charles  VII ; ou  la  France au 
XVe  Siicle,”  1853. 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France,  surnamed  the 
Affable,  was  the  son  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charlotte  of 
Savoy,  and  was  born  at  Amboise  in  June,  1470.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1483.  During  his  minority  his 
sister  Anne  of  France  was  invested  with  the  chief  power. 
In  1491  he  married  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  who  was 
previously  affianced  and  married  by  proxy  to  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria.  The  latter,  resenting  this  affront, 
declared  war,  and  formed  a coalition  with  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  Charles  hastened  to  settle  this  difficulty 
by  negotiation,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  favourite  design  of  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
which  was  ruled  by  a prince  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
In  1494,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  he  marched  into 
Italy,  found  an  ally  in  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  in  February, 
1 495,  took  Naples  without  serious  resistance.  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  the  emperor,  and  several  Italian  powers,  com- 
bined against  Charles,  who,  after  staying  a few  months 
in  Naples,  marched  homeward  with  8000  men,  and 
defeated  a much  larger  army  of  the  allies  at  Fornovo. 
1 he  small  army  which  he  had  left  in  Naples  was  soon 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  Charles  is  represented  as 
having  been  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  highest  degree. 


He  died  in  1498 ; and,  as  he  left  no  children,  the  crown 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII. 

See  T.  Godkkkoy,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,”  Philieee  de 
SduuK,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,”  1835;  Antoine  Vanillas, 
“Histoire  de  Charles  VIII,”  1691;  Philippe  de  Comines,  “Mi- 
moires." 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France,  the  second  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Midi cte,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1550.  Succeeding  his  brother, 
Francis  II.,  he  ascended  the  throne  in  December,  1560. 
During  his  minority  his  mother  was  the  master-spirit 
of  the  government,  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,  was  lieutenant-general.  Before  his  accession 
the  question  of  religious  reform  had  arrayed  against 
each  other  two  powerful  parties,  the  Catholics  and  the 
Huguenots,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  persecuted  in 
the  preceding  reign  and  were  determined  to  assert  by 
force  their  religious  liberty.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was 
the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  was  supported 
by  the  court  and  the  people  of  Paris.  The  Protestants, 
led  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  by  Coligni,  etc.,  formed  the 
majority  in  the  south  and  west  of  France. 

Catherine,  who  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
Guise  family,  adopted  the  subtle  policy  of  holding  the 
balance  of  power ; and  her  intrigues  tended  rather  to 
foment  the  civil  war,  which  began  in  1562.  The  King 
of  Navarre,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  the  same  year.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assas- 
sinated while  pressing  the  siege  of  Orleans ; and  a few 
weeks  later  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the 
two  factions.  Charles  was  declared  of  age  in  1563;  but 
he  remained  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  who  had 
infused  into  him  her  perfidious  principles.  The  war  was 
several  times  renewed,  and  suspended  by  treaties  in 
which  neither  party  had  confidence.  The  Protestants 
were  defeated  at  Saint-Denis,  (1567,)  and  Jarnac,  (1569,) 
where  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  killed. 

In  1570  Charles  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  made  overtures  which 
resulted  in  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots.  The 
terms  were  favourable  to  the  latter ; but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  treaty  was  part  of  a scheme  of  deeply- 
meditated  treachery,  on  the  part  of  Catherine  at  least. 
If  Charles  was  accessary  to  the  plot,  he  must  have  acted 
the  part  of  a consummate  dissembler.  He  invited  Co- 
ligni and  the  other  chiefs  of  that  party  to  court,  treated 
them  with  favour  and  apparent  cordiality,  and  succeeded 
in  allaying  their  suspicions,  especially  after  he  had  con- 
tracted a marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and 
Henry  of  Navarre,  which  was  celebrated  in  August,  1572. 
While  the  Protestant  chiefs  were  sharing  the  nuptial 
festivities  in  Paris,  on  the  night  of  August  24,  (“  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  Day,”)  the  signal  for  the  massacre  was 
given.  The  fanatical  populace  of  Paris,  instigated  by 
princes,  nobles,  and  the  high  officers  of  the  court,  be- 
came willing  agents  in  the  murderous  work.  The  mas- 
sacre continued  several  days  in  Paris,  where  the  number 
of  victims  was  computed  at  about  ten  thousand ; and 
similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  provinces.  Charles 
admitted  that  he  had  consented  to  this  enormous  crime, 
but  sought  to  palliate  it  by  affirming  that  a conspiracy 
against  his  life  had  been  detected.  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  prime 
managers  of  the  plot.  After  suffering  the  agonies  of 
remorse,  Charles  died,  without  issue,  in  1574,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  Henry  III. 

See  Varili.as,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  IX,”  1683:  Sismondi  and 
H.  Martin,  “ Histoire  de  France  Walter  Anderson,  “ History 
of  France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.,”  5 
vols.,  1769-82. 

Charles  X,  King  of  France,  bom  at  Versailles  in 
October,  1757,  was  the  son  of  the  dauphin,  (who  was 
eldest  son  of  Louis  XV.,)  and  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  received  at  birth  the  name  of  Charles 
Philippe  and  the  title  of  Comte  d’ Artois.  In  1773  he 
married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  Due  d’An- 
gouleme  and  the  Due  de  Berry.  He  constantly  opposed 
all  concessions  to  the  Revolution  from  the  first,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  to  join  in  the  royalist  emigration  of 
1789.  In  the  ensuing  years  he  visited  several  courts  of 
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Europe,  soliciting  aid  and  levying  war  against  the  French 
republic.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  he  received 
the  title  of  Monsieur.  Having  persuaded  Charette,  the 
Vendean  chief,  to  renew  the  civil  war,  and  having  ob- 
tained an  army  in  England,  he  commanded  the  expedition 
of  Quiberon  in  1795,  which  was  a disastrous  failure. 
Without  landing  on  the  soil  of  France,  he  returned  to 
England;  and  Charette  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.,  “The 
cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  all.” 

Bonaparte  having  ceased  to  reign,  the  Count  d’Artois 
entered  Paris  with  the  allied  army  in  April,  1814,  and 
exclaimed,  “There  is  nothing  changed  in  France  : there  is 
only  one  Frenchman  the  more!”*  He  ascended  the  throne, 
September  16,  1824,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
his  accession  was  attended  with  general  rejoicing.  Vil- 
lele  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king  were  retained ; 
but  a conclave  of  ecclesiastics  obtained  an  ascendency  in 
the  royal  council,  to  which  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign 
are  ascribed.  In  1825  the  sacerdotal  party  procured  the 
passage  of  a law  against  sacrilege,  punishing  with  death 
the  profanation  of  “sacred  vases”  and  “holy  wafers.” 
This  excited  much  indignation.  In  1827  Charles  dis- 
banded the  national  guard,  which  had  shown  symptoms 
of  disaffection.  In  January,  1828,  the  ministry  of  Villele 
was  superseded  by  that  of  M.  de  Martignac,  which  was 
formed  by  a compromise  between  the  extreme  royalists 
and  the  liberals,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  who  said  to  them,  “ Villele’s  system  was  mine ; and 
I hope  you  will  conform  yourselves  to  it.”  The  ministers 
having  been  defeated  intne  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Charles 
dismissed  them  in  August,  1829,  and  formed  an  extreme 
royalist  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince 
de  Polignac,  who  was  also  the  confidant  of  the  king. 
The  Chamber,  which  met  in  March,  1830,  voted  an  ad- 
dress hostile  to  the  ministers,  who,  having  appealed  to 
the  country  by  a new  election,  were  defeated  by  a large 
majority.  The  king  and  cabinet  then  resolved  on  a coup 
d'ltat.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  they  issued  the  ordi- 
nances which  infringed  the  charter  and  caused  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  monarchy.  After  a bloody  contest  of  three 
days’  duration  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  between  the  people 
and  the  army  under  Marmont,  the  revolution  was  com- 
pleted, on  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
ceased  to  reign.  Charles  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  retired  to  England, 
and  died  at  Goritz  in  October,  1836.  The  qualities  of 
his  heart  are  eulogized  by  Lamartine  and  others ; but 
his  intellectual  capacity  was  small.  Lord  Brougham 
represents  him  as  a furious  bigot  and  a declared  enemy 
of  liberty. 

See  Vaulabelle,  “Histoire  des  deux  Restaurations Mont- 
bel,  “Demiere  Epoquede  l’Histoire  de  Charles  X Lamartine, 
“ History  of  the  Restoration Bailleul,  “ La  France  sous  le  Rigne 
de  Charles  X,”  1824 ; Lorieux,  “ Histoire  du  R6gne  de  Charles 
X,”  1834. 

Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  Count  of  An- 
jou and  Provence,  born  about  1220,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France.  He  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Raimond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence,  who 
appointed  him  the  heir  of  his  dominions.  He  joined 
his  brother,  Saint  Louis  of  France,  in  a crusade  against 
the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  about  1250.  Instigated  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  and  his  successor,  Clement  IV.,  he  attacked 
Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  defeated  him  in  1266,  and  ob- 
tained his  throne.  (See  Manfred.)  He  was  an  able  but 
tyrannical  ruler,  and  was  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party. 
His  cruelties  or  extortions  provoked  the  people  of  Sicily, 
who  revolted,  and  massacred  several  thousand  French- 
men at  Palermo,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1282.  This  event 
is  called  “the  Sicilian  Vespers.”  He  died  in  1285,  after 
he  had  failed  to  repress  the  rebellion  in  Sicily. 

See  Saint-Priest,  “Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  Naples  par 
Charles  d’Anjou.” 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1248.  He  was  more  humane  and  just  than 
his  father.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  ; and  their  eldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  obtained 
the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1290.  Charles  II.  died  in  1309* 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Robert. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franqais.” 

* This  famous  saying  was  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand. 


Charles  III.,  sometimes  called  Durazzo,  (doo-rtU'so,) 
King  of  Naples,  was  a descendant  of  Charles  II.  In 
1378  he  commanded  the  army  which  Louis  of  Hungary 
sent  against  the  Venetians.  The  pope,  Urban,  invited 
him  to  conquer  Naples,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Joanna 
(or  Joan)  I.  He  entered  Naples  with  an  army  in  1381, 
and,  having  put  Joanna  to  death,  made  himself  master 
of  the  kingdom.  About  1385  a party  in  Hungary  offered 
him  the  crown  of  that  country,  which  he  accepted.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  he 
was  assassinated,  in  1386. 

Charles  II.,  surnamed  the  Bad,  [Fr.  le  Mauvais, 
leh  mo'vi',]  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  1332,  was  the  son 
of  Philip,  third  King  of  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  of  France, 
who  was  a daughter  of  Louis  X.  He  became  king  in 
1350,  and  married  the  daughter  of  King  John.  He  was 
distinguished  for  talents,  courage,  and  address.  Having 
allied  himself  with  the  King  of  England,  he  waged  war 
against  Charles  V.  of  France.  His  life  was  nearly  all 
massed  in  wars  and  plots,  which,  though  not  successful, 
inflicted  great  calamities  on  France.  Died  in  1387. 

See  Secousse,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  le  Mauvais.” 

Charles  III.,  King  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the  Noble, 
born  about  1360,  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  Bad,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1387.  In  1404  he  signed  a treaty  with 
the  French  court,  by  which  he  renounced  his  claims  to 
Champagne,  Brie,  and  Evreux,  and  obtained  Nemours, 
with  the  title  of  duke.  Died  in  1425. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Navarre,  born  in  1421,  was  a 
son  of  John  II.  His  mother,  Blanche,  was  a daughter 
of  Charles  III.  He  was  a good  scholar,  and  translated 
the  “Ethics”  of  Aristotle  into  Spanish.  Died  in  1461. 

Charles  (Carlos)  I.  of  Spain.  See  Charles  V. 

Charles  (or  Carlos)  II.,  King  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Philip  IV.,  was  born  in  November,  1661.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  October,  1665,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  A war  between  Spain  and 
France  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Nymwegen  in 
1678,  when  Charles  married  Louise  d’Orleans,  a niece 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a feeble  and  indolent  ruler,  and 
left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  ministers.  In  1689  he 
joined  a coalition  of  the  great  powers  against  Louis  XIV., 
his  brother-in-law.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  ended 
this  war,  in  which  the  Spanish  armies  had  been  unfortu- 
nate. As  he  was  childless,  and  as  distempers  of  body  and 
mind  foreboded  his  early  death,  he  became  anxious  about 
the  succession  to  his  crown.  He  made  a will  in  favour 
of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria ; but  the  will  had  scarcely  been 
signed  when  that  prince  died.  The  principal  claimants 
now  were  Philip  of  France,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  The  court  of  Madrid 
was  divided,  and  the  dying  king  was  distracted  by  a long 
contest  between  their  partisans.  At  last  he  signed,  in 
1700,  the  memorable  testament  which  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  who  became  Philip  V.,  and 
caused  the  long  European  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
Died  in  November,  1700. 

See  Macaulay,  “History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. ; John  Dunlop, 
“ Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,” 
2 vols.,  1834;  “Spain  under  Charles  II.:  Extracts  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Alexander  Stanhope,”  edited  by  Philip  Henry  Ma- 
hon, i84o;“Leben  S.  M.  Carolill.  Konigsin  Spanien,”  Leipsic,  1708. 

Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  the  second  son  of  Philip 
V.  and  Elizabeth  Farnese,  was  born  in  January,  1716. 
His  father  ceded  to  him  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  1734.  Pie  married  Amelia,  a Saxon  princess.  His 
reign  in  Naples  was  rather  prosperous  and  peaceful  until 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  August,  1759.  He 
became  the  ally  of  France  in  the  war  against  England  in 
1762,  in  accordance  with  the  Family  Compact  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. He  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  by  promoting  industry, 
arts,  and  education,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his 
ministers  Florida,  Blanca,  and  Campomanes.  When 
his  reforms  excited  a sedition  among  the  populace  of 
Madrid,  Charles  said,  “ My  subjects  are  like  infants,  that 
cry  when  one  goes  to  wash  them.”  He  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  cn 
masse  from  Spain  and  all  his  dominions,  in  1767.  In 
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1779  Charles  declared  war  against  England,  which  was 
then  involved  in  a contest  with  France.  The  combined 
fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain  failed  to  capture 
Gibraltar,  after  a long  siege ; but  Spain  recovered  Mi- 
norca and  Florida  from  the  English.  He  died  in  1788, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  IV.  His  reign 
appears  to  have  been  beneficial  to  Spain.  He  possessed 
a good  disposition  and  sound  judgment. 

See  Beccatini,  “Storia  del  Regno  di  Carlo  III.,"  1796;  Cabar- 
rus, “ Elogio  de  Carlos  111.,"  1789;  Coxe,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,”  1813. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  the  second  son  of  Charles 
III.  and  Maria  Amelia  of  Saxony,  was  born  in  Naples 
in  November,  1748.  He  followed  his  father  to  Spain  in 
1 759,  and  then  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
In  1765  he  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louisa  Theresa 
of  Parma,  a woman  of  very  vicious  morals.  He  became 
king  in  December,  1788,  and  retained  Florida  Blanca  as 
prime  minister.  In  1792  the  latter  was  disgraced  by  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
her  unworthy  favourite,  the  upstart  Godoy.  In  March, 
1793,  the  French  republic  declared  war  against  Charles, 
who  had  shown  his  hostility  by  expelling  French  resi- 
dents from  Spain.  The  French  defeated  the  Spanish  in 
many  battles,  and  reduced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  July,  1795,  when  the  French  conquests 
in  Spain  were  restored.  Charles  testified  his  joy  at  this 
result  by  creating  Godoy  Prince  of  Peace,  generalissimo, 
etc.  Through  the  influence  of  French  diplomacy,  the 
Spanish  court  declared  war  against  England  in  1796,  and 
Charles  gave  up  the  direction  of  the  government  to  the 
queen  and  her  favourite.  His  son  and  heir,  Ferdinand, 
in  1807,  wrote  to  Bonaparte  complaining  of  Godoy’s 
misrule  and  asking  protection.  After  scandalous  dis- 
sensions in  the  royal  family,  Charles  resigned  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son  in  March,  1808.  Bonaparte  then 
procured  an  interview  with  Charles  and  his  son  at 
Bayonne,  and  extorted  from  both  a renunciation  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Charles  received  a liberal  pension, 
became  a resident  of  Rome  in  181 1,  and  died  in  1819. 

See  Thiers,  “ Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  Scott, 
“Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.” 

Charles  [Sw.  Karl  or  Carl,  kaRl]  VII.,  King  of 
Sweden,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  designated  Charles 
the  First.  Historians  generally  agree  that  the  first  six 
Charleses,  mentioned  by  Magnus,  are  imaginary  per- 
sonages ; yet  they  have  followed  usage  in  recognizing 
their  existence.  Charles  VII.  was  the  son  of  Sverker  I., 
King  of  Gothland.  King  Eric  IX.  having  been  assas- 
sinated in  1160,  the  Swedes  elected  Charles  as  his  suc- 
cessor. He  married  Christina,  a niece  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Canute,  a son  of  Eric  IX.,  supported  by  a 
faction  of  Swedes,  killed  Charles  in  1168  and  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Charles  VIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  called  Canutson  or 
Knutson,  (knoot'spn,)  was  the  son  of  Canute  Bonde,  and 
descended  from  Eric  IX.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
he  became  marshal  of  the  kingdom.  Eric  XIII.  having 
been  dethroned  about  1438,  Charles  was  chosen  admin- 
istrator of  Sweden  in  1440.  On  the  death  of  Christo- 
pher, in  1448,  he  was  elected  his  successor.  Christian, 
King  of  Denmark,  by  the  aid  of  his  partisans  in  Sweden, 
expelled  Charles  in  1457,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
Charles  was  restored  in  1467,  and  reigned  until  his  death 
in  1470.  His  successor  was  Stenon  Sture,  his  nephew. 

See  Geyer,  “ Histoire  de  la  Su&de.” 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  in  1550,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  About  1568  he  co-oper- 
ated with  his  brother  John  and  other  nobles  in  dethron- 
ing Eric  XIV.  When  John  died,  in  1592,  Charles  be- 
came a competitor  for  the  crown  against  Sigismund,  (the 
son  of  John,)  who  was  a Catholic  and  had  been  chosen 
King  of  Poland.  In  1593  the  legislature  decreed  that 
Lutheranism  only  should  be  tolerated  in  Sweden.  Charles 
gained  a victory  over  the  army  of  Sigismund  in  1598,  and 
was  soon  after  declared  regent.  In  1604  he  was  elected 
king  by  the  States.  He  waged  war  against  Russia  with 
success,  and  founded  Gothemburg  and  other  cities.  He 
died  in  161 1,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


Charles  X,(or  Charles  Gusta'vus,)King  of  Sweden, 
born  at  Nykoping  in  1622,  was  the  son  of  John  Casimir, 
Prince  of  IJeux-Ponts,  and  Catherine,  a daughter  of 
Charles  IX.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  art  of  war 
under  Torstenson,  commander  of  the  Swedish  army. 
The  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  in  1649,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Christina,  the  queen-regnant,  declared  him 
the  heir-apparent.  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  in 
June,  1654,  he  began  his  enterprising  and  eventful  reign. 
The  genius  of  his  uncle  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised 
Sweden  to  a high  rank  among  European  powers.  The 
pretensions  made  by  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  Swedish 
crown  having  provoked  a war,  Charles,  in  1655,  invaded 
Poland,  took  Warsaw,  the  capital,  and  in  three  months 
became  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  While  he  was 
absent,  the  Danes  attacked  Sweden.  He  then  made  a 
rapid  march  against  the  new  enemy,  and,  crossing  the 
ice  in  January,  1658,  dictated  to  the  vanquished  Danes  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  acquired  Scania  and  other 
provinces.  He  died  in  February,  1660,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Charles,  whose  mother  was  liedwige 
Eleonor  of  IIolstein-Gottorp. 

See  S.  Puffendorf,  “De  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  Gustavi,”  1696; 
Lundblad,  “ Konung  Carl  X.  Gustafs  Historia,"  a vols.,  1823-29. 

Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Charles  X., 
was  born  in  December,  1655.  In  1660  a treaty  of  peace 
was  made  with  the  restored  King  of  Poland,  by  which 
the  Swedes  retained  their  conquests  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Baltic.  Charles  began  to  exercise  royal  power  in 
1672,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
which  in  1674  involved  him  in  a war  with  Prussia  and 
other  powers.  Charles  defeated  the  Danes,  who  invaded 
Sweden  in  1677,  but  suffered  reverses  in  his  German 
provinces.  In  1679  he  concluded  a peace,  and  married 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark  He 
then  resolved  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
though  rather  despotic.  He  promoted  manufactures, 
commerce,  sciences,  and  arts,  subverted  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  when  he  died,  in  1697,  left  a flourishing 
kingdom  to  his  son,  Charles  XII. 

See  John  Robinson,  “Account  of  Sweden,”  1717;  E.  Puffen- 
dorf, “Anecdotes  de  Su&de.” 

Charles  XU.,  King  of  Sweden, a celebrated  conqueror, 
born  at  Stockholm,  June  27,  1682,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  XI.  and  Ulrica  Eleonora  of  Denmark.  He  was 
invincibly  obstinate  from  childhood.  The  only  way  of 
moving  his  will  was  through  the  sentiment  of  honour. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  April  15,  1697,  and  followed 
the  counsels  of  Count  Piper,  who  was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  the  prime  minister.  An  opportunity  to 
exert  and  develop  his  extraordinary  martial  genius  was 
soon  presented  by  the  cupidity  of  three  kings,  who  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  his  youth  and  to  partition  his 
dominions  among  themselves.  These  were  Peter  I.  of 
Russia,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland,  who,  in  1700,  formed  a league  against  him. 
With  intrepid  alacrity  he  prepared  for  the  unequal 
contest.  He  became  extremely  frugal  in  his  dress,  food, 
and  mode  of  living.  His  body,  by  severe  exercise,  was 
made  proof  against  fatigue.  Denmark  having  begun  the 
war  by  attacking  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  Charles,  at  the 
head  of  his  well-disciplined  army,  left  Stockholm  (to 
which  he  never  returned)  in  May,  1700.  Having  effected 
a descent  on  the  isle  of  Zealand,  he  besieged  Copen- 
hagen until  the  Danish  king  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  August,  1700.  Without  delay  he  marched 
with  20,000  Swedes  against  the  Czar  Peter,  who,  with 
about  80,000  men,  was  besieging  Narva.  Before  the 
arrival  of  his  main  army,  Charles  began  the  attack  with 
8000  men,  and  gained  in  November,  1700,  a complete 
victory,  which  filled  his  adversaries  with  consternation. 

In  the  next  campaign  he  invaded  Poland,  and,  after 
several  victories,  formed  the  design  of  deposing  Augustus, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a strong  domestic  faction,  he  easily 
effected.  He  designated  for  his  successor  Stanislas 
(or  Stanislaus)  Lcczinski,  who  began  to  reign  in  1704. 
Augustus  having  retired  to  Saxony,  of  which  he  was 
Elector,  Charles  invaded  that  country,  fixed  his  camp 
near  Leipsic,  and  in  1707  dictated  conditions  of  peace 


See  Anders  Fryxei.l,  “Carl  IX.,”  1831. 
a,e,  i,  o,  fi,  y,  long;  A,  6,  6,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,T,  6,  ii,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure,  (Hr,  fill,  fAt;  mft;  n&t;  good;  moon; 
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to  the  Elector,  who  then  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland. 
He  received  here  the  ambassadors  of  various  powers, 
and  among  them  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came 
to  sound  his  intentions.  In  September,  1707,  with  an 
army  of  43,000  men,  he  marched  towards  Moscow  to 
dethrone  the  Czar,  whose  armies,  in  the  absence  of 
Charles,  had  seized  Ingria  and  invaded  Poland.  In 
June,  1708,  he  crossed  the  Berezina,  the  passage  of 
which  Peter  disputed  without  success,  and  soon  after 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Russians.  About  this 
time,  according  to  Voltaire,  Peter  made  overtures  for 
peace,  to  which  Charles  answered,  “ I will  treat  with  the 
Czar  at  Moscow.” 

At  Smolensko  he  changed  his  course,  and  marched 
southward  to  the  Ukraine,  where  he  found  an  ally  in 
Mazeppa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  In  this  march  many 
of  his  men  perished  from  cold  and  want  of  provisions. 
His  operations  were  suspended  in  the  winter  of  1708-09, 
which  was  more  severe  than  usual.  In  the  spring  his 
army  w'as  reduced  to  18,000  Swedes  and  about  as  many 
Cossacks ; but  he  persisted  in  his  design.  While  he  was 
pressing  the  siege  of  Pultowa,  and  just  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  foot,  the  Czar,  with  70,000  men, 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Pultowa,  July  8,  1709,  Charles  was  defeated,  with  a loss 
of  9000  killed  and  6000  prisoners.  With  a small  body 
of  men  he  retreated  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  received 
hospitably  by  the  Sultan,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  at 
Bender.  The  agents  of  Russia  urged  the  Sultan  to  drive 
him  out  of  Turkey.  When  the  Turks  attempted  to  re- 
move him,  in  February,  1713,  he  fought  madly  and  des- 
perately in  resistance,  was  made  prisoner,  and  taken  to 
Demotica.  There,  feigning  to  be  sick,  he  kept  his  bed 
about  ten  months.  At  last  he  quitted  Turkey,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Hungary  and  Germany  incognito,  arrived  with 
one  attendant  at  Stralsund  in  November,  1714.  The 
Danes,  Prussians,  and  Russians  besieged  Stralsund, 
which  Charles  was  forced  to  surrender  in  December, 
1715.  While  Sweden  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  allies,  Charles  invaded  Norway,  and  was  killed  by  a 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Frederikshall  on  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1718.  He  was  never  married.  His  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

See  Voltaire,  “Life  of  Charles  XII. ;”  Adlerfeld,  “Histoire 
de  Charles  XII,”  1740;  Nordberg,  “Karls  XII.  Historia,”  1740; 
Samuel  Faber,  “ Ausfiihrliche  Lebensbeschreibung  Konig  Karls 
XII.  von  Schweden,”  rovols.,  1705-19;  Lundblad,  “ Konung  Carls 
XI  I.  Historia,”  2 vols.,  1830;  Jacob  le  Long,  “Leven  van  de  held- 
haftigen  Karel  XII.,”  6 vols.,  1722;  Posselt,  “Geschichte  Carl’s 
XI  I.,”  1804  ; Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  “ Reflexions  sur  les  Talents 
militaires  et  sur  le  Caractfcre  de  Charles  XII,”  1786. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  born  October  7, 
1748,  was  the  second  son  of  King  Adolphus  Frederick 
and  of  Louisa  Ulrica,  who  was  a sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  having 
been  made  titular  grand  admiral  in  his  infancy.  In  1772 
he  seconded  his  brother,  Gustavus  III.,  in  the  revolution 
by  which  he  depressed  the  aristocracy  and  initiated  a 
more  liberal  constitution.  For  this  service  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Sudermania.  He  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Russia,  1788-90,  and  fought  several  indeci- 
sive battles.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  regent  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.  He  favoured  the 
French  Revolution,  and  refused  to  join  a coalition  against 
France.  In  1796  he  resigned  the  government  to  Gusta- 
vus IV.  By  his  insane  and  fanatical  conduct  the  latter 
provoked  the  States  of  Sweden  to  dethrone  him,  and 
Charles  was  chosen  king,  June  5 or  6,  1809.  As  Charles 
had  no  heir,  the  Swedish  Diet  in  1810  designated  as  his 
successor  the  French  general  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who 
accepted  the  dignity  of  crown-prince  and  was  adopted 
as  a son  by  Charles  XIII.  In  1812  the  King  of  Sweden 
acquired  Norway  by  a treaty  with  Russia  and  with  the 
assent  of  several  other  powers.  Died  in  February,  1818. 

See  Geyer,  “ Histoire  de  Suide ;”  LindgriIn,  “ Memoria  divi 
Caroli  XI 1 1.,”  1818. 

Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  See  Bernadotte. 

Charles  (or  Carl)  XV.,  (Louis  Eugene,)  the  son 
of  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  born  in 
1826.  He  married  Wilhelmina,  a daughter  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1850,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  July,  1859.  Died  in  September,  1872. 


Charles,  (or  Karl,)  Archduke  of  Austria,  a celebrated 
general,  born  at  Florence  in  1771,  was  a younger  son  of 
Leopold  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  joined  the  army 
>n  1 793’  fought  against  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  com- 
manded a wing  at  the  battle  of  Neerwindc.  In  the  spring 
of  1796  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  French 
under  Jourdan  at  Wurtzburg  and  other  places,  and,  by 
his  skilful  generalship,  forced  Moreau  to  repass  the 
Rhine.  He  commanded  the  Austrians  and  their  allies 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  1799.  In  1800  he  retired 
from  service  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  command- 
ing in  Italy  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Austria  in  1805, 
and,  on  learning  the  successes  of  the  French,  marched 
his  army  of  80,000  men  to  cover  Vienna,  but  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  capture  of  that  city  and  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  became  chief  of  the 
Aulic  Council  and  generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  armies. 
In  1809  he  invaded  Bavaria,  where  he  encountered  Na- 
poleon and  was  defeated  at  Eckmiihl  in  April.  He  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  while  the  French  army 
entered  Vienna  in  triumph.  He  commanded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Aspern,  (May,  1809,)  which,  says  Alison,  “was  the 
first  great  action  in  which  Napoleon  had  been  defeated.” 
He  maintained  his  reputation  at  the  great  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  (July,  1809,)  where  the  loss  was  nearly  equal,  but 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Soon  after 
that  event  he  obtained  an  armistice  from  the  victor,  and 
resigned  the  command.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works, 
namely,  “Principles  of  Strategy,”  (1814,)  and  a “His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in 
I799>”  (1819.)  Died  in  1847.  His  son,  Archduke  Al- 
bert, has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a general. 

See  Thiers,  “Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire;”  Eduard 
Duller,  “ Erzherzog  Carl,”  1845 ; Scott,  “ Life  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte;” Schneidawind,  “Carl  Erzherzog  von  Oesterreich,”  1840; 
‘‘Erzherzog  Carl,  sein  Leben,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1847;  “London  Quar- 
terly Review”  for  March,  1820. 

Charles  de  Blois,  shtRl  deh  blwS,  or  de  Chatillon, 
deh  sht'te'y^N',  Duke  of  Bretagne,  (breh-ttn',)  was  a 
nephew  of  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France.  Having 
married  Jeanne  of  Bretagne,  he  claimed  the  dukedom  of 
Bretagne  at  the  death  of  Duke  Jean  III.,  (1340.)  This 
claim  was  disputed  by  Count  de  Montfort,  a brother 
of  the  late  duke,  and  occasioned  a war  of  twenty-three 
years,  in  which  De  Montfort  was  aided  by  Edward  III. 
of  England.  The  army  of  Charles,  commanded  by  Du 
Guesclin,  was  defeated  in  1364,  at  the  battle  of  Aurai,  in 
which  Charles  was  killed. 

See  Froissart,  “Chronicles.” 

Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  See  Brunswick. 

Charles  the  Bold,  [Fr.  Charles  le  Hardy,  (or 
Hardi,)  shf  r1  leh  AiR'de' ; Ger.  Karl  (or  Carl)  der 
Kuhne,  kaRl  d§R  kii'neh;  Lat.  Car'olus  Pug'nax,  i.e. 
“Charles  the  Quarrelsome”  or  “Warlike,”]  sometimes 
called  Charles  the  Rash,  [Fr.  Charles  le  T£m£- 
raire,  leh  tVmi'raR',]  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1433,  was  the  son  of  Philippe  “ the  Good”  and  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal.  He  was  styled  Count  de  Charolais 
before  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1467  he  succeeded  his 
father,  and  the  next  year  married  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England.  His  violence  and  ambition 
rendered  him  the  scourge  of  adjoining  nations.  He 
waged  war  against  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  Rene,  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Having  invaded  Lorraine,  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  battle  near  Nancy,  in  1477,  by  Rene  and  his 
Swiss  allies.  His  daughter  Mary  was  the  heiress  of  his 
dominions,  (which  included  the  Low  Countries,)  and 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  She  was 
a grandmother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

See  Kirk,  “ History  of  Charles  the  Bold,"  1863;  Comines,  “ Me- 
mories ;”  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franfais;”  Jules  Michelet, 
“Louis  XI  et  Charles  le  Temdrairc,”  1853;  Becker,  “Karl  der 
Kilhne,  Herzog  von  Burgund,”  1792. 

Charles  de  France,  shSRl  deh  fR&Nss,  Charles  I.  of 
Lorraine,  (lo'r&n',)  second  son  of  Louis  IV.  Outremer, 
was  born  in  953,  and  became  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
waged  war  with  Hugh  Capet  for  the  throne  of  France, 
was  made  prisoner  and  confined  until  his  death  in  993- 

Charles  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  born  at  Toul  about 
1364,  was  the  son  of  Jean  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1390. 
About  1396  he  fought  for  the  Teutonic  knights  against 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  took  prisoner.  He  fought 
at  Agincourt  in  1415,  after  which  he  was  chosen  Con- 
stable of  France.  He  died  in  1431.  His  daughter  and 
heiress  was  married  to  Rend  of  Anjou. 

Charles  III.,  called  the  Great,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1543,  was  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  who 
died  in  1545.  He  married  Claude,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  in  1559.  He  died  in  1608,  leaving  the  duchy 
to  his  son  Henry. 

Charles  I.,  (or  Charles  Frederick,)  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  (hoFstln  got'toRp,)  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1700,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1 702.  He  married,  in  1 725,  Anne  of  Russia,  a daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great.  He  lost  Sleswick,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Danes.  Died  in  1739. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Maine  (min)  and  Duke 
of  Calabria,  a French  prince  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  Charles,  Count  of  Maine,  and  was  a nephew 
of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily,  by  whose  will,  in  1480,  he  be- 
came Count  of  Provence.  Charles  died  in  1481,  and 
bequeathed  Provence  to  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

Charles  of  Denmark,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  the 
son  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark.  At  an  early  age  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  crusade  against  the  Saracens 
of  Palestine,  and  in  1 1 19  became  Count  of  Flanders,  at  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  who  chose  him  for  his  heir.  His  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  virtue  was  such  that  the  throne  of  Jeru- 
salem was  offered  to  him  during  the  captivity  of  Baldwin 
II.;  but  he  declined  it.  He  was  assassinated  in  1127. 

Charles  of  Lorraine.  See  Lorraine. 

Charles  (Carlo)  II.,  (Louis  de  Bourbon — deh 
booR'b&N',)  Prince  of  Parma,  etc.,  born  in  1799,  is  a son 
of  Louis,  King  of  Etruria,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain. 
He  inherited  the  duchy  of  Lucca  in  1824,  and  ceded  the 
same  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  At  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa 
(ex-Empress  of  France)  in  1847,  he  became  Archduke 
or  Prince  of  Parma.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Carlo  III.,  in  1849. 

Charles  (Carlo)  III.,  (Ferdinand  Joseph  Victor 
Balthasar  de  Bourbon,)  Duke  of  Parma,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1823.  He  became  duke  in 
1849,  before  which  he  had  married  a French  princess, 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  and  granddaughter  of 
Charles  X.  He  was  assassinated  in  Parma  in  1854. 

Charles  (Carlo)  I.,  Duke  of  Sav'oy,  born  in  1458, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Philibert  I.,  about  1472.  Died 
in  1489. 

Charles  (Carlo)  II.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1489;  died  in  1497. 

Charles  (Carlo)  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  in 
Bugey  in  i486.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Francis  I.  of 
France.  In  1521  he  married  Beatrix,  a daughter  of 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  He  allied  himself  #vith 
his  brother-in-law  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  against 
Francis  I.,  and  lost  Geneva  thereby.  Died  in  1553. 

Charles  I.,  King  of  Roumania,  was  bom  in  1839. 
A prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  he  was  elected 
Prince  of  Roumania  in  1866.  He  declared  war  against 
Turkey  in  1877,  and  fought  at  Plevna.  In  1881  he  was 
proclaimed  king.  His  queen  has  published  novels  and 
poetry,  writing  under  the  name  of  “ Carmen  Sylva.” 

Charles,  shitRl,  (Claude,)  a French  painter,  born  at 
Nancy  in  1661 ; died  in  1747. 

Charles,  (Jacques  Alexandre  C£sar,)  a French 
savant,  noted  for  his  experiments  in  electricity  and  bal- 
looning, was  born  at  Beaugency  in  1746.  He  acquired 
a wide  reputation  by  repeating  Franklin’s  experiments 
which  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric 
fluid,  and  became  a popular  lecturer  on  physical  science 
in  Paris.  He  made  a great  improvement  in  the  balloon 
which  Montgolfier  invented,  by  substituting  hydrogen 
gas  for  heated  air.  He  and  M.  Robert  were  the  first 
persons  who  ventured  to  ascend  in  a balloon.  They 
ascended  from  the  Tuilerics  in  December,  1783,  to  the 
height  of  7000  feet,  and  came  down  safely  nine  leagues 
from  the  place  of  ascent.  He  was  a member  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  was  pensioned  by  Louis  XVI.  Died  in  1823. 

Charles,  (Elizabeth  Rundlk,)  a popular  English 
writer,  the  only  child  of  the  late  John  Rundlc,  formerly 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  was 
born  about  1826.  She  was  married  about  1851  to  Andrew 


P.  Charles,  Esq.,  of  London.  She  has  published  a num- 
ber of  fictitious  works,  which  have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
and  deserved  popularity.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  “Chronicles  of  the  Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family,"  (1863,)  and  the  “ Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan,” 
(1864.)  She  has  also  written  “The  Martyrs  ol  Spain 
and  Liberators  of  Holland,”  and  other  works. 

Charles  Al'bert,|  It.  Carlo  Alberto,  kaR'lo  II-Wk'- 
to,]  King  of  Sardinia,  born  in  1798,  was  a son  of  Prince 
Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan.  He  married  in  1817 
Maria  Theresa,  a daughter  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand 
of  Tuscany.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  l ie  succeeded  Charles  Felix  as  king 
in  April,  1831,  and  made  some  liberal  reforms  in  the 
government.  About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  he  granted  a constitution  to  his  subjects,  and 
rendered  himself  popular.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  for  Italian  independence  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  After  gaining  several  victories  over  the  Aus- 
trians, his  army  was  entirely  defeated  at  Novara,  March, 
1849.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Eman- 
uel, and  died  in  July,  1849. 

See  Andreozzi,  “Vitadi  Carlo  Alberto,”  1850;  Martini,  “Me- 
morie  intorao  alia  Vita  del  Rt  Carlo  Alberto,”  1850. 

Charles  Au-gus'tus,  (of  Sleswick  Holstein  Sonder- 
burg,)  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  and  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  was  born  about  1766.  He  commanded  a Danish 
army  against  the  Swedes  in  1808,  and  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  latter.  In  1809  he  was  adopted  as  son  by  Charles 
XIII.,  and  designated  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  by  the 
States  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1810. 

Charles  d’Orleans,  shiRl  doR'li'fiN',  Comte  d’An- 
gouleme,  (ddN'goo'lim',)  born  in  Paris  in  1391,  was  the 
son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Arma- 
gnacs  and  Burgundians  he  was  a leader  of  the  former. 
At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  as  such  detained  in  England  until  1440.  He  com- 
posed numerous  verses  admired  for  elegant  simplicity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  1465,  leaving  a son,  who  became  King 
Louis  XII. 

Charles  de  Valois,  shlRl  deh  vi'lwi',  Count  of  Maine 
and  Anjou,  born  in  1270,  was  the  third  son  of  Philip  III. 
of  France.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  his  time.  He  drove  out  of  Florence  the  Ghibelines, 
including  Dante,  waged  war  against  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
and  conquered  part  of  Sicily.  He  commanded  with  suc- 
cess against  the  English  in  Guienne  a short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1325. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  called  the  Pretender, 
born  at  Rome  in  1720  or  1721,  was  a grandson  of  James 
II.  of  England.  His  father  James  having  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
latter  passed  from  France  to  Scotland,  with  a few  attend- 
ants, in  July,  1745.  His  standard  was  joined  by  a large 
body  of  Highlanders,  and  he  entered  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  of  September.  A few  days  later  they  encountered 
at  Preston  Pans  a royal  army,  which  was  seized  with  a 
panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Pretender  marched  south 
as  far  as  Derby,  then  retreated  to  Scotland,  pursued  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Culloden  in  April,  1746.  Chailes  Edward  concealed 
himself  in  the  Western  Isles,  had  many  romantic  adven- 
tures, and,  by  the  aid  of  Flora  Macdonald,  escaped  from 
his  pursuers  to  France  in  September,  1746.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  became  intemperate, 
and  died  in  1788.  Ilis  wife  was  afterwards  married  to 
A1  fieri. 

See  AmSdUh  Pichot,  “ Histoire  de  Charles  Edouard,”  etc. 

Charles  Eman'uel  I.,  Duke  of  Sav'oy,  surnamed 
the  Great,  born  in  1562,  succeeded  his  father,  Philibert 
Emanuel,  in  1580.  He  married  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  ambitious  and  warlike, 
and  waged  a long  war  against  Henry  IV.  of  P'rance. 
Died  in"i630. 

Ilis  son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  succeeded  him.  Another 
son,  Thomas,  Prince  of  Carignano,  was  a distinguished 
general. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franyais.” 
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Charles  Emanuel  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  born  about 
>633,  was  the  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1638.  His  reign  was  mostly  pacific.  Died  in 
i675- 

Charles  Emanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  son 
of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1701,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  September,  1730.  In  1733  he 
joined  France  and  Spain  in  a war  against  Austria,  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  conquered  the  Milanese. 
In  the  general  war  which  began  in  1741  he  declared  for 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  fought  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  defeated  him  at  Coni  in  1744.  He 
died  in  1773,  with  the  reputation  of  a wise  and  able  ruler, 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III. 

See  Semeria,  “ Storia  del  R6  di  Sardegna  Carlo  Kmman ilele,” 

2 vols.,  1831. 

Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  eldest 
son  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  was  born  at  Turin  in  May, 
1751.  In  1775  he  married  Marie  Clotilde,  a sister  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France.  In  1792  Savoy  and  Nice  were 
conquered  by  the  French,  who,  in  1796,  dictated  the 
terms  of  peace.  Charles  Emanuel  became  king  in  Oc- 
tober, 1796,  and  found  the  kingdom  in  a miserable  con- 
dition. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  proba- 
bly fomented  by  the  French  Directory.  His  fortresses, 
arsenals,  etc.  having  been  seized  by  French  troops,  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  December,  1798,  when  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1802  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel  I.  Died  at 
Rome  in  1819. 

See  Bettoli,  “ Elogio  storico  di  Sua  Maesta  Carlo  Emmanuele,” 
1814. 

Charles  Fe'lix  [It.  Carlo  Felice,  kaR'lo  fa-lee'- 
chi]  I.,  King  of  Sardinia,  born  at  Turin  in  1765,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  and  was  styled  Due 
de  Genes,  (or  Genoa.)  In  1807  he  married  Maria  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples.  When  his  brother, 
Victor  Emanuel,  recovered  Piedmont  in  1814,  Charles 
Felix  remained  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  as  viceroy.  In 
March,  1821,  a revolution  occurred  in  Piedmont,  and 
Victor  Emanuel,  rather  than  accept  the  constitution  of- 
fered by  the  insurgents,  abdicated  the  crown,  to  which 
Charles  Felix,  as  the  lawful  heir,  succeeded.  He  sup- 
pressed the  revolt  by  vigorous  measures,  and  reigned  in 
peace  until  his  death  in  1831.  He  left  no  issue,  and  was 
the  last  king  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
The  crown  then  passed  to  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of 
Carignano. 

Charles  Gustavus.  See  Charles  X.,  King  of 
Sweden. 

Charles  le  Chauve.  See  Charles  I.  of  France. 

Charles  le  Gros.  See  Charles  III.,  Emperor. 

Charles  le  Hardy,  (or  Hardi.)  See  Charles  the 
Bold,  page  577. 

Charles  le  Mauvais.  See  Charles  the  Bad,  King 
of  Navarre. 

Charles  le  Sage.  See  Charles  V.  of  France. 

Charles  le  Simple.  See  Charles  III.  of  France. 

Charles  le  Temeraire.  See  Charles  the  Bold. 

Charles  Mar  tel',  [Fr.  pron.  shiRl  miR'tfil'.J  King 
of  the  Franks,  and  grandfather  of  Charlemagne,  was  born 
about  694  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Pepin  d’Heristal, 
Duke  of  Austrasia,  and  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last 
Merovingian  kings.  About  715  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
mayor  of  the  palace,  and  king  in  reality,  while  Chilperic 
II.  was  only  the  phantom  of  royalty.  A large  army  of 
Saracens  from  Spain  having  invaded  his  kingdom,  he 
gained  an  important  victory  over  them  near  Poitiers  in 
732.  He  received  his  surname  of  Martel  (hammer)  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  which  gave  a fatal  blow  to 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  He  was  successful  in  wars 
against  the  Saxons  and  other  German  tribes.  He  died 
in  741  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Carloman 
and  Pepin  le  Bref. 

See  Eduard  Cauer,  “Dissertatio  de  Karolo  Martello,”  1848; 
Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Fran?ais Baron  de  Nilinse,  “ Charles 
Martel:  Histoire  des  Maires  du  Palais,”  1851. 

Charles  Martel  of  Hungary,  was  a son  of  Charles 
II.  of  Naples,  and  Mary,  Princess  of  Hungary.  Pie  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1290,  and  died  in  1295, 
leaving  it  to  his  son  Charobert. 


Charles  Phil'ip,  Duke  of  Suderma'nia,  etc.,  born  at 
Revel  in  1601,  was  the  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  brother 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Swedish  army  having  con- 
quered many  provinces  of  Russia,  the  regency  of  Novo- 
gorod  offered  the  throne  to  Charles  Philip  in  1611. 
After  a long  delay,  he  went  to  Viborg  to  accept  the  offer; 
but  Michael  Romanow  was  proclaimed  king  at  Moscow. 
Charles  formally  renounced  the  crown  in  1614,  and  died 
in  1622. 

Charles  Quint.  See  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

Charles  Robert.  See  Charobert. 

Charles  the  Rash.  See  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  page  577. 

Charlet,  shtR'lS',  (Nicolas  Toussaint,)  a French 
painter,  designer,  and  lithographer,  born  in  Paris  in  1792. 
Ilis  painting  of  an  “ Episode  of  the  Russian  Campaign” 
;s  highly  praised.  Died  in  1845. 

See  Jules  Janin,  “N.  T.  Charlet,  Artiste,”  1847. 

Charle'ton,  (Lewis,)  an  English  bishop,  (of  Here- 
ford,) noted  for  learning.  Died  in  1369. 

Charle'ton  or  Charl'ton,  (Robert  M.,)  an  American 
lawyer  and  poet,  born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1807. 
He  published  a volume  of  poems  in  1838,  and  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1852.  Died  in  1854. 

Charleton  or  Charlton,  (Walter,)  F.R.S.,  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  English  physician,  born  at  Shepton- 
Mallet  in  1619.  Having  graduated  in  1642,  he  became 
physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  practised  some  years  in 
London.  After  the  restoration  (1660)  he  was  physician- 
in-ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1689  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  wrote,  besides 
professional  works,  “Epicurus  his  Morals,”  “Chorea 
Gigantum,”  a treatise  on  Stonehenge,  and  “ Onomasti- 
con  Zoicon,”  a valuable  work,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
determine  the  class,  order,  genus,  and  species  of  animals 
vaguely  designated  by  authors  under  diverse  names. 
Died  in  1707. 

See  N ic£ron,  “ Mdmoires Eloy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Miide- 
cine.” 

Charleval,  de,  deh  shtRl'vtl',  (Charles  Faucon 
de  Ris — fo'kdN'  deh  re,)  Seigneur,  a French  versifier, 
born  in  Normandy  about  1612.  “ He  was  one  of  those,” 
says  Voltaire,  “who  acquired  celebrity  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  wit,  without  devoting  themselves  (se  livrer  trop) 
to  the  public.”  He  wrote  fugitive  poems,  and  the  famous 
“ Conversation  of  Marshal  d’Hoccjuincourt  with  P.  Ca- 
naye,”  printed  in  the  works  of  Saint-Evremond.  Died 
in  1693. 

See  Feller,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Charlevoix,  de,  deh  shf R-leh-vwH'  or  shiRl'vwJ', 
(Pierre  Francois  Xavier,)  a French  Jesuit  and  author, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1682.  He  went  to  Canada  as 
a missionary  in  1720,  explored  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  re- 
turned to  France  by  way  of  Saint  Domingo  in  1722.  He 
wrote  many  years  for  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and 
compiled  a “ History  and  Description  of  Japan,”  (1715,) 
and  a “History  of  Canada,”  (3  vols.,  1744,)  the  latter 
containing  a journal  of  his  travels.  These  works  are 
valuable,  though  not  free  from  partiality  and  credulity. 
Died  in  1761. 

See  Feller,  “Dictionnaire  Historique.” 

Charlier,  shtR'le-i',  (Charles,)  a French  Jacobin, 
born  at  Laon,  wasVmember  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  1792.  Died  in  1797. 

Charlier,  (Jean.)  See  Gerson. 

Charlotte  (shar'lot)  of  Cyprus,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  III.  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus.  She  was  married, 
in  1459,  to  Louis  of  Savoy.  She  failed  in  her  attempt 
to  obtain  the  throne  of  Cyprus,  of  which  she  was  the 
legal  heiress.  Died  in  1487. 

See  E.  de  Lusignan,  “ Histoire  de  Chypre.” 

Char'lotte  Au-gua'ta,  Princess  of  Wales,  commonly 
known  as  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George 
IV.  of  England  and  his  queen  Caroline,  was  born  at 
Carlton  House  in  1796.  When  a final  separation  took 
place  between  the  king  and  queen,  she  was  regarded 
as  the  future  queen  of  England.  The  English  court 
I favoured  a marriage  between  Charlotte  and  the  Prince 
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of  Orange ; but  she  preferred  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1816.  She  died  in  childbirth 
in  November,  1817,  universally  regretted  by  the  British 
people. 

See  “Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,”  by  Robert 
Huish,  London,  1818 Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight," 
London,  1861 ; “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1862. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.  See  Tonna,  Mrs. 

Charlton.  See  Charleton. 

Charma,  shtR'ml',  (Antoine,)  a French  writer,  born 
in  the  department  of  Ni£vre  in  1801,  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Caen  about  1830.  He  published  “Lessons 
of  Social  and  Logical  Philosophy,”  (1840,)  an  “Essay 
on  Oriental  Philosophy,”  (1842,)  and  other  works. 

Charmeil,  shfR,mp/  or  shitR'm&'ye,  (Pierre  Marie 
Joseph,)  a French  surgeon,  born  in  1782  ; died  in  1830. 

Charmetton,  shiR'mi'ttiN',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Lyons  in  1710  ; died  in  1781. 

See  Figuet,  “Vie  de  M.  Charmetton,”  1781. 

Char'mi-des,  [ Xapfudr/c,]  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
born  about  450  B.C.,  was  a maternal  uncle  of  Plato,  and 
first-cousin  of  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Socrates.  Having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
ten  tyrants  whom  Lysander  established  in  the  Pirasus, 
he  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  army  of  Thrasybu'lus  about 
404  B.C. 

See  Plato,  “Charmides;”  Xenophon,  “Memorabilia.” 

Char'mis,  a physician,  born  at  Marseilles,  settled  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  favourite  remedy  was 
the  cold  bath. 

Chamace,  de,  deh  shiRTti'si',  (Hercule  Girard,) 
Baron,  an  able  French  diplomatist,  born  in  Anjou  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  Bretagne.  Through  the 
influence  of  Richelieu,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Sweden  in  1628,  and  negotiated  an  important  alliance 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Breda,  (1637,)  w'here  he  fought,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

See  Bayle,  “Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary;”  “Nouvelle 
Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Charnage.  See  Dunod. 

Charnes,  de,  deh  shfRn,  (Jean  Antoine,)  a French 
abbe,  born  at  Avignon  in  1641,  was  preceptor  of  the  son 
of  Louvois  in  Paris.  He  published  a “ Life  of  Tasso,” 
abridged  from  the  Italian  of  G.  B.  Manso.  Died  in  1728. 

Cliar'nock,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  in  1756. 
After  leaving  Oxford,  he  studied  naval  and  military 
tactics,  and  served  some  time  in  the  navy.  He  wrote 
several  esteemed  works,  viz.,  “Naval  Biography,”  (“Bio- 
graphia  Navalis,”  6 vols.,  1796,)  a “History  of  Marine 
Architecture,”  (1800,)  and  a “Life  of  Nelson,”  (1806.) 
Died  in  1807. 

Charnock,  (Stephen,)  an  eminent  English  noncon- 
formist divine,  born  in  London  in  1628.  After  preaching 
some  time  in  Dublin,  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
in  1662.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  a popular  min- 
ister of  a dissenting  congregation  in  London.  He  wrote 
“ Discourses  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
(1682,)  a powerful  and  original  work,  highly  commended 
by  competent  critics,  and  a “ Discourse  on  the  Salvation 
of  Sinners.”  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1682-83.  His  style  is  a model  of  sententious 
brevity.  Died  in  1680. 

Chamois,  de,  deh  shiR'nwi',  (Jean  Charles  Leva- 
cher — leh-vt'shi',)  a French  journalist  and  litterateur, 
born  in  Paris  about  1750.  He  was  executed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792. 

Cliarobert,  sht'ro'baiR',  Caribert,  kS're'baiR',  or 
Charles  Robert,  King  of  Hungary,  was  a son  of  King 
Charles  Martel,  and  a grandson  of  Charles  II.,  King  of 
Naples.  He  began  to  reign  in  1312,  and  raised  Hungary 
to  a high  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  He  died  in 
1342,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Louis  I. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Charolais,  Count  de.  See  Charles  the  Bold. 

■Clia'rou,  [Gr.  Xapuv,]  the  ferryman  who  conveyed 
the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers  of  Hades.  The 
poets  represent  him  as  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

See  Virgil’s  “iEneid,”  book  vi. 

Charon  I Xupuv]  of  I.ampsacus,  an  ancient  Greek 
historian,  who  was  anterior  to  Herodotus,  and  lived 


probably  about  500  B.c.  He  wrote  a “ History  of  Persia,” 
and  several  other  histories,  of  which  only  small  fragments 
are  extant. 

Charon  of  Thebes  was  a prominent  actor  in  the  con- 
spiracy or  revolution  which,  under  the  direction  of  Pelo- 
pidas,  subverted  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Thebes  in  379  B.C.  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Melon  were 
then  chosen  chief  magistrates  of  that  state. 

Charon,  shi'ri.N',  (Vjala,)  a French  general  and 
senator,  born  in  Paris  in  1 794.  He  served  in  Algeria  as 
officer  of  engineers  with  distinction  from  1835  to  1845,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  became  general 
of  division.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  the 
committee  of  fortifications,  and  a senator. 

•Cha-ron'das,  [XafKjvbac,]  an  eminent  Greek  legisla- 
tor, born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  lived  about  650  B.c.  His 
laws,  which  were  in  verse,  were  adopted  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  other  nations. 

See  Aristotle,  “Political”  Ciceko,  “De  Legibus.” 

Charost,  de,  deh  shiTo',  (Armand  Joseph  de  Be- 
thune — deh  bi/tiin',)  Due,  an  opulent  French  philan- 
thropist and  economist,  born  at  Versailles  in  1728,  was 
a descendant  of  the  statesman  Sully.  He  served  in  the 
army  from  1745  to  1763,  and  became  a lieutenant-general. 
He  founded  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
and  made  improvements  in  agriculture,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished several  treatises.  Louis  XV.  once  said,  pointing 
to  him,  “There  is  a man  who  vivifies  three  of  my  pro- 
vinces.” In  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  for 
six  months,  ending  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794-  Died 
in  1800. 

See  De  Saint-Amand,  “Biographie  du  Doc  de  Bttkune-Cha- 
rost;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate. ” 

Cliarpentier,  shiR'pSN'te-i',  (Franqois,)  a French 
author,  born  in  Paris  in  1620.  He  became  in  1651  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  also 
perpetual  director.  He  w’as  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  principal  designer 
of  the  medals  struck  in  1 702  to  commemorate  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
which  display  talents  and  learning,  are  “ A Life  of  Socra- 
tes,” (1650,)  “The  Excellence  of  the  French  Language,” 
(1695,)  and  “A  Journey  to  the  Tranquil  Valley,”  a tale. 
Died  in  1702.  He  warmly  maintained  that  inscriptions 
on  monuments  in  France  should  be  in  French  rather 
than  in  Latin. 

See  Qu£kard,  “La  France  Littdraire." 

Cliarpentier,  (Franqois  Philippe,)  an  ingenious 
French  mechanician,  born  at  Blois  in  1734,  invented  a 
process  for  making  coloured  engravings  from  paintings, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  mechanician  to  the  king ; 
also,  a fire-engine,  which  was  generally  used.  Died  in 
1817. 

Cliarpentier,  (Henri  Franqois  Marie,)  a French 
general,  born  at  Soissons  in  1769,  entered  the  army  in 
1791.  For  his  services  at  Marengo  in  1S00  he  was  made 
general  of  division.  He  made  the  campaign  of  Austria 
in  1809,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  in  1813.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he  was  made 
a grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Died  in  1S31. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “ Dictionnaire  des  G<$neraux  Fran^ais.” 

Cliarpentier,  [Lat.  Carpenta'rius,]  (Jacques,)  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Clermont  in  1524.  He  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Royal, 
Paris,  in  1566,  and  physician  to  Charles  IX.  As  a par- 
tisan of  Aristotle,  he  wrote  several  discourses  against 
Ramus.  He  published,  in  Latin,  a “ Description  of 
Nature,  after  Aristotle,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1574- 

Sec  MokiSri,  “Dictionnaire  Historique;”  Jean  Papire  M assort 
“Vita  J.  Carpentarii, " 1574. 

Charpentier,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a learned  and  accom- 
plished French  critic,  was  born  at  Saint-Prest  (Eure-et- 
Loire)  in  1797.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  for  many  years.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  “Essay  on  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  (“  Moyen  Age," ) (1833,)  a “ History  of  the 
Renaissance  of  Letters  in  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury,” (1843,)  and  a translation  of  Virgil’s  “Bucolics” 
and  “ Georgies.” 

Charpentier,  (Marc  Antoine,)  an  excellent  French 
musician  and  composer,  born  in  Paris  in  1634.  After  he 
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had  gained  a high  reputation  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a rival  of  Lully,  and  director  of  the 
music  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  composed  the  music 
of  “ Medea”  and  other  operas.  Died  in  1 702. 

See  F£tis,  “Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Charpentier,  [Lat.  Carpenta'rius,]  (Pierre,)  a 
French  jurist,  born  at  Toulouse.  Pie  became  a Calvin- 
ist, and  lectured  on  law  at  Geneva.  Plaving  quarrelled 
with  Beza,  he  removed  to  Paris  just  before  the  massacre 
of  1572,  during  which  he  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Bellievre.  He  published  in  1572  an  apology  for  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  office  of  royal  advocate. 

See  De  Thou,  “Histoire.” 

Charras,  sht'r&s',  (Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe,)  a 
French  officer  and  military  writer,  bom  at  Puy-de-Dome 
in  1808.  He  was  a republican  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1848-49.  He  wrote  a masterly  strategic 
work — “ Plistoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815 — Waterloo,” 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1858  ; 5th  edition,  1863.)  Died  in  1865. 

Cliarrier  de  la  Roche,  shi're-i' deh  It  rosh,  (Louis,) 
a French  bishop,  born  at  LyonsTii  1738,  was  elected  to 
the  States-General  in  1789.  He  became  first  almoner 
of  Napoleon  in  1804.  Died  in  1827. 

Charriere,  shi're-iiR',  (Ernest,)  a French  litterateur , 
born  at  Grenoble  in~f8o5,  published  “ Saint  Helena,”  a 
lyric  poem,  (1826,)  and  a work  on  political  history, 
entitled  “La  Politique  de  l’Histoire,”  (1842.) 

Charriere  or  Charrieres,  de,  deh  shi're-aiR',  (Ma- 
dame Saint-Hyacinthe,)  a novelist,  who  was  born  in 
Holland  about  1746.  She  married  M.  de  Charriere,  and 
settled  near  Neufchatel,  about  1766.  She  was  a friend 
of  .Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  highly  gifted,  morally  and 
intellectually.  She  wrote  several  works  of  fiction,  among 
which  “Calliste”  (1786)  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarka- 
ble. Her  pictures  of  life  are  faithful  and  very  diversified. 
Died  in  1805. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  “Portraits  des  Femmes,”  1S44. 

Charrieres.  See  Charriere. 

Charrin,  shf'r&N',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French  drama- 
tist and  litterateur , born  at  Lyons  in  1784,  wrote  melo- 
dramas, songs,  etc. 

Charron,  shi'rdN',  (Pierre,)  a French  philosopher 
and  Catholic  priest,  born  in  Paris  in  1531.  He  became 
eminent  as  a preacher,  and  was  successively  tlMogal , or 
lecturer,  at  Lectoure,  Agen,  Bordeaux,  Cahors,  and  Con- 
dom. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Montaigne,  from 
whose  Essays  he  has  borrowed  largely.  In  1594  he  pub- 
lished a religious  book,  called  “Treatise  on  the  Three 
Truths,”  (“  Traite  des  trois  Veritas.”)  Plis  principal  work 
is  a “Treatise  on  Wisdom,”  (“Traite  de  la  Sagesse,” 
1601,)  which  was  censured  as  irreligious  or  skeptical  by 
the  Jesuits  and  others,  but  had  great  popularity.  Died 
in  Paris  in  1603.  “ It  becomes  difficult,”  says  Hallam, 

“to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a philosopher, 
because  we  feel  a good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any 
passage  be  his  own.  He  appears  to  be  a man  formed 
in  the  school  of  Montaigne, — not  much  less  bold  in 
pursuing  the  novel  opinions  of  others,  but  less  fertile 
in  original  thoughts,  . . . with  more  reading  than  his 
model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as  well  of  arranging 
and  distributing  his  subject  as  of  observing  the  sequence 
of  an  argument ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  far  less  of 
ingenuity  in  thinking  and  of  sprightliness  of  language.” 
(“  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

See  Nic^ron,  “ Me  moires Luchet,  “Analyse  raisonn^e  de 
la  Sagesse  de  Charron,”  1763;  Brucker,  “Histona  Philosophic.” 

Chartier,  shf  R'te-i',  (Alain,)  a French  poet  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  timeTwas  born  in  Normandy  about  1385. 
He  was  confidential  secretary  to  Charles  VI.  and  to 
Charles  VII.,  and  appears  to  have  been  idolized  by  cul- 
tivated men  of  that  age.  A majority  of  French  critics 
agree  that  their  language  owes  great  obligations  to  him  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  moral  and 
political  reformation  of  his  country.  Among  his  French 
poems  are  the  “ Breviary  of  the  Nobles,”  and  the  “ Book 
of  the  Four  Ladies,”  (“  Le  Livre  des  quatre  Dames.”) 
Jle  wrote  “ Le  Curial,”  and  other  prose  works.  Died 
about  1455. 

SeeG.  Mancel,  "Alain  Chartier;  fitude  bibliographique,”  1850; 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.” 


Cliartier,  (Guillaume,)  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Bayeux  about  1400,  became  Bishop  of  Paris  in 
1447.  Died  in  1472. 

Chartier,  (Jean,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  received 
from  Charles  VII.  the  title  of  historiographer.  He  pub- 
lished “Chronicles  of  France,”  and  a “ History  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  VII.,”  both  of  which  are  esteemed. 
Died  in  or  after  1461. 

Chartier,  (Jean,)  a son  of  Rene,  noticed  below,  born 
in  Paris  in  1600,  graduated  in  1634,  and  became  physi- 
cian to  the  king.  Died  in  1662.  Philippe,  a younger 
brother  of  Jean,  was  also  physician  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  Royal.  Died  in  1669,  aged  thirty-six. 

Chartier,  (Ren£,)  [Lat.  Rena'tus  Charte'rius,]  a 
French  physician,  born  at  Vendome  in  1572.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Parts  in  1608,  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  king  in  1613,  and  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Col- 
lege Royal  in  1617.  He  acquired  a high  reputation  by 
an  excellent  edition,  in  Greek,  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
with  a Latin  version  and  notes,  (1639-79.)  Died  in  1654. 

Charton,  (Edouard,)  a French  litterateur,  bom  at 
Sens  in  1807.  He  established  in  1833  the  “Pictorial 
( Pittoresque ) Magazine.”  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Ancient  and  Modern  Voyagers,”  (1855.) 

Chartran,  (J.  H.  S.,)  a French  general,  bom  at 
Carcassonne  in  1 779.  He  was  made  a general  of  brigade 
for  his  services  at  Culm  in  1813,  and  was  put  on  half- 
pay by  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  He  took  the  field  for 
Bonaparte  in  18 1 5,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo. 
He  was  tried  by  a military  court,  and  executed  in  1816. 

Chartres,  (Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand 
D’Orleans,)  Due  de,  a grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  born  in  1840.  He  served  in  the  American  Civil 
War  on  the  Federal  side,  and  again  in  1870  under 
General  Chanzy.  He  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
commission  in  the  French  Army  in  1883. 

Chartres,  de,  deh  shiRtR,  (Renaud  or  Reginald,) 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  born  about  1380.  He  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  in  1428,  and  acquired 
great  influence  with  the  king,  Charles  VII.  He  was 
jealous  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  bold  and  extraordinary 
measures  did  not  accord  with  his  mean  and  tortuous 
policy,  and  made  no  effort  to  prevent  her  tragical  death. 
Died  in  1444. 

Chas,  shJs,  (J.,)  a prolific  French  writer  and  compiler 
of  history,  biography,  etc.,  was  born  at  Nimes  about 
1750;  died  about  1830. 

Chase,  (Irah,)  D.D.,  a Baptist  divine  and  theologian, 
born  in  Stratton,  Vermont,  in  1793.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal founder,  in  1825,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  professor  in  that 
institution  until  1845.  Died  in  1864. 

Chase,  (Philander,)  an  American  Episcopal  bishop, 
born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  in  1775,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1795.  He  became  rector  of  a 
church  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  1812,  and  in 
1817  began  to  labour  as  a missionary  in  Ohio,  where  he 
planted  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  in  1835  became  Bishop  of  Illinois. 
He  founded  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  and  Jubilee  Col- 
lege, in  Illinois.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Chase:  an  Autobiography.” 

Chase,  (Salmon  Portland,)  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  a nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1808. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  taught  a 
classical  school  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
from  1826  to  1829,  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  and 
settled  at  Cincinnati  about  1830.  lie  attained  eminence 
as  a lawyer,  supported  General  Harrison  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1840,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Liberty  party  about  1841.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  convention  of  Free- 
soilers  which  met  at  Buffalo  in  1848  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  He  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  several  fugitive  slaves. 

In  February,  1849,  he  was  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio.  He  made  in  the  Senate  a speech  against 
the  Compromise  Bill  in  1850.  On  the  nomination  of 
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Mr.  Pierce  in  1852,  he  separated  from  the  Democratic 
party,  which  was  then  committed  to  the  support  and  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  He  opposed  the  Nebraska- Kansas 
Bill,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
in  1854,  and  offered  several  amendments  to  the  same, 
lie  proposed  to  add  a clause  that  “ the  people  of  the 
territory,  through  their  appropriate  representatives,  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein.” 
This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  ten  yeas  and 
thirty-six  nays.  lie  advocated  the  Homestead  Kill,  and 
maintained  that  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  for  two  years  by 
the  Republicans  in  October,  1855,  and  supported  J.  C. 
Fremont  for  the  Presidency  in  1856.  In  1857  he  was 
re-elected  Governor.  At  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Chicago  in  May,  i860,  Governor 
Chase  received  forty-nine  votes  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent on  the  first  ballot.  Having  been  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Conference  which  met  at  Washington 
in  February,  1861,  he  there  made  a speech  on  the  subject 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  proposed  that  the  Northern  States 
should  compensate  their  masters  for  them.  “ We  cannot 
surrender  [them,”]  said  he,  “ but  we  can  compensate.” 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet 
of  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861.  In  January',  1862,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  notes  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  a legal  tender.  When  he  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary,  the  public  credit  was  low,  and  the  public  reve- 
nue was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  government 
even  in  a state  of  peace.  He  raised  money  by  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  called  “greenbacks,”  which  bore  no 
interest,  and  by  loans  which  were  taken  at  moderate 
rates,  mostly  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

His  services  as  a financier  are  eulogized  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  these  terms  : “ Governor  Chase  had  filled  in 
the  public  service,  through  years  of  doubt,  depression, 
and  disaster,  the  second  place  in  importance,  and  the 
first  in  the  magnitude  of  its  requirements,  and  had  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  pre-eminent  ability,  energy,  and 
courage.”  (“  American  Conflict.”)  He  resigned  his  office 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  about  which  time  his  friends 
made  a movement  to  procure  his  nomination  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  but  without  success.  He  was  re- 
garded with  special  favour  by  the  radical  Republicans. 
He  supported  the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln,  who 
appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  place  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  who 
died  in  October,  1864.  In  the  controversy  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  seceded  States  he  did  not  take  a 
decided  or  prominent  part ; but  in  1865,  after  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  he  made  a tour  of  observation  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  made  speeches  to  the  freed- 
men.  He  identified  himself  with  the  Radicals  on  the 
question  of  impartial  suffrage.  He  presided  over  the 
court  of  impeachment  (March,  1868)  for  the  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  is  understood  to  have  favoured  the 
acquittal  of  the  President,  and  by  his  course  on  that  occa- 
sion gave  much  offence  to  the  radical  Republicans.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  July,  1868.  Died  in  May,  1873. 

See  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Men  of  our  Times.” 

Chase,  (Samuel,)  an  American  judge  and  eloquent 
lawyer,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  in  1741.  He 
became  a leader  of  the  patriots  of  Maryland  in  the  Revo- 
lution, was  a delegate  in  Congress  from  1774  to  1778, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  In 
1791  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  general  court 
of  Maryland,  and  in  1796  was  nominated  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  impeached  in  1804  for  misdemeanour  in  relation 
to  certain  political  trials.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
instigated  and  conducted  this  impeachment,  w'hich  re- 
sulted in  the  acquittal  of  Judge  Chase  in  March,  1805. 
Died  in  1811. 

See  “ National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv.  ; “ Encyclopedia  Americana.” 

Chasles  or  Cliftles,  shill,  (Louis,)  a French  Jacobin 
and  priest,  born  at  Chartres  in  1754,  was  a member  of 
the  Convention,  (1792-95,)  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king.  Died  in  1826. 


Chasles,  (Michel,)  an  eminent  French  geometer,  born 
at  Epernon  (Eure-et-Loire)  in  1793.  He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  1812.  In  1837  he  published  a 
rlsumi of  his  previous  works,  in  a volume  entitled  “ His- 
torical View  ( Af>er(u ) of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Methods  in  Geometry,”  followed  by  a “Memoir  on  two 
General  Principles  of  the  Science,  Duality  and  Ilomog- 
raphy.”  In  this  work  he  established  the  basis  of  a new 
theory  of  conic  sections  and  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
order.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and 
mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1841.  He  was 
very  successful  in  researches  in  pure  geometry,  several 
important  theories  of  which  he  extended  and  simplified. 
In  1846  he  obtained  the  chair  of  higher  geometry  in  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris,  and  in  1852  published  a 
“Treatise  on  Higher  Geometry,”  (“  Traite  de  Geometric 
superieure.”)  He  was  admitted  into  the  Iastitute  in 
1851.  By  an  ingenious  algorithm  he  has  introduced  the 
principle  of  signs  into  pure  geometry,  and  has  created 
a new  branch  of  mathematics,  characterized  by  uniformity 
of  method. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gin rale.” 

Chasles,  (Victor  EuphEmion  PhilarEte,)  a suc- 
cessful French  litterateur,  a son  of  Louis  Chasles,  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Chartres  in  1799.  He  has  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  an  editor  of  the  “Journal  des 
Debats,”  and  has  contributed  to  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.”  His  principal  articles,  written  for  these  and 
other  periodicals,  have  appeared  under  the  general  title 
of  “Studies  on  Comparative  Literature,”  (in  11  vols.,) 
among  which  are  “ Studies  on  Spain,”  “ Studies  on  Ame- 
rica,” etc.  He  is,  or  was  recently,  professor  of  foreign 
languages  and  literature  in  the  College  of  France.  He 
has  shown  himself  an  able  critic  of  English  literature, 
and  has  reproduced  for  the  “ Revue  Britannique”  many 
articles  from  English  reviews.  He  published,  in  1862, 
“Galileo,  sa  Vie,  son  Proces  et  ses  Contemporains.” 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Chasles  or  Challes,  de,  deh  shill,  (GrEgoire,)  a 
French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1659.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Illustrious  Frenchwomen,”  (“Les  illustres  Fran- 
5aises,”  1713,)  often  reprinted.  Died  about  1720. 

Chasles  de  la  Touche,  shill  deh  It  toosh,  (Theo- 
dore Gaston  Joseph,)  a French  historical  ivriter,  bora 
at  Le  Teil  in  1787 ; died  in  184S. 

Chassaignac,  shi'sin'yik',  (E  ....,)  a French  phy- 
sician, born  at  Nantes  in  1805,  published  several  works 
on  anatomy. 

Chasse,  shi'si',  (David  Hendrik,)  Baron,  a brave 
Dutch  general,  born  at  Thiel  in  1765,  entered  the  French 
service  about  1790.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Prussian  campaign  of  1806,  and  displayed  great  bravery 
in  Spain  in  1808-09.  He  was  created  a baron  about 
1811,  and  became  a general  of  division  in  1814.  He 
fought  for  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  (1815,) 
after  which  he  became  governor  of  Antwerp.  His  reso- 
lute defence  of  Antwerp  against  the  French  in  1S32  was 
much  admired.  Died  in  1849. 

See  Campo,  “ Life  of  Chassi.” 

Chassel,  slit's?!',  (Charles,)  a French  sculptor,  bom 
at  Nancy  in  1612,  became  a resident  of  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  sculptor  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  he 
made  a mimic  army  when  that  prince  was  a boy. 

Chassel,  (REmi  Franqois.)  a grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Metz  in  1666,  worked  at  Nancy,  and  was 
successful  in  monumental  sculpture.  Died  in  1752. 

Chasseloup-Laubat,  de,  deh  shis'loo'  loTii', 
(Franqois,)  Marquis,  a French  general,  born  near 
Marenncs  in  1754.  As  chief  engineer,  he  served  with 
applause  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1796  and  1797.  In 
1 799  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
He  was  employed  for  several  years  in  fortifying  Mantua, 
Alessandria,  aiid  other  cities  of  Italy.  In  1812  he  ob- 
tained for  the  seventh  time  the  chief  command  of  the 
engineers  of  the  grand  army.  After  the  restoration  he 
received  the  title  of  Marquis.  Died  in  1833. 

See  “ Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Francois.” 

Chasseloup-Laubat,  de,  (Justin  Prudent,)  Mar- 
quis, a French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris  in  1800.  He  became  a captain  of  cavalry  in  1S30, 
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and  a few  years  later  accompanied  General  Maison  as 
aide-de-camp  in  an  embassy  to  Vienna.  From  1837 
to  1848  he  was  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  made  general  of  division  in  1853.  Died  in  1873. 

His  brother,  Count  Justin  Napoleon,  a lawyer  and 
a Bonapartist  politician,  was  born  in  1805.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1849,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Corps  LSgislatif.  In  November,  i860,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  for  the  marine  and  the  colonies. 

Chasseneux,  (Barthelemi,)  a learned  French 
judge  and  legal  writer,  bom  near  Autun  in  1480.  Fie 
was  appointed  president  of  the  parliament  of  Provence 
in  1532.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  “ Consilia,” 
and  “Catalogus  Glorias  Mundi.”  Died  in  1541. 

Chassepot,  (Antoine  Alphonse,)  a French 
mechanician,  born  in  1833.  He  is  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  the  rifle  which  bears  his  name. 

Chasseriau,  (ThEodore,)  a French  painter,  born 
at  Samana,  in  Hayti,  in  1819,  worked  in  Paris,  where 
he  received  several  medals  between  1836  and  1855.  His 
works,  among  which  is  “ The  Supper  of  Macbeth,”  are 
said  to  display  a fine  imagination.  Died  in  1856. 

Chassignet,  de,  deh  shi'sfen'yi',  (Francois,)  Baron, 
was  born  at  Besanfon,  France,  in  1651.  Having  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  he  quickly  rose  to  a high  rank  in 
the  army.  He  became  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold’s eldest  son,  (Joseph  I.)  In  1700  he  was  sent  to 
Naples  to  manage  a conspiracy  against  the  Spanish 
government.  He  failed  in  this  attempt,  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  French  Bastille  until  1714. 

Chassiron,  de,  deh  shi'se'rdN',  (Pierre  Charles 
Martin,)  Baron,  a French  economist,  noted  for  his  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  in 
1 753-  Fie  wrote  several  esteemed  letters  on  agriculture, 
and  articles  for  Rozier’s  “ Cours  d’ Agriculture.”  Died 
in  1825. 

See  Silvestre,  “ Notice  sur  le  Baron  Chassiron,”  1826. 

Chasteau,  sM'to',  [It.  Castelli,  kis-tel'lee,]  (Guil- 
laume,) a French  engraver,  born  at  Orleans  in  1635. 
He  studied  and  worked  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Colbert.  He  en- 
graved after  Poussin,  Annibale  Caracci,  and  other  mas- 
ters. Died  in  1683. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Chastel.  See  Chat  el. 

Chastel,  shi'tSl',  (Pierre  Louis  AimE,)  Baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Vergi,  in  Chablais,  in  1774. 
While  serving  in  the  army  of  Egypt,  in  1798,  he  dis- 
covered the  zodiac  of  Denderah.  He  displayed  courage 
and  capacity  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
and,  as  general  of  division,  distinguished  himself  at  Boro- 
dino in  1812.  After  the  campaign  of  1815  in  Belgium,  he 
retired  to  private  life.  Died  at  Geneva  in  1826. 

See  “Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Franijais.” 

Chastel,  du.  See  Duchatel. 

Chastelain,  sMTIJn',  (Claude,)  a French  liturgist, 
born  in  Paris  about  1640;  died  in  1712. 

Chastelain,  shlt'ldN',  (Georges,)  a celebrated  Flem- 
ish chronicler,  born  in  Flanders  in  1403.  He  lived  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  his  son, 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  chief  work  is  a “ General  Chroni- 
cle of  Events  from  1420  to  1474.”  Died  in  1475. 

Chastelard,  de,  deh  shdt'liR',  (Pierre  de  Bosco- 
sel — deh  bos'ko'zSl',)  a French  poet,  born  about  1540. 
He  became  enamoured  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  con- 
cealed himself  in  her  bedchamber,  and  was  detected. 
Having  repeated  the  offence,  he  was  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1563. 

See  Mignet,  “Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart;”  BrantSme,  “Md- 
moires.” 

Chasteler,  du,  du  shat'li',  (Jean  Gabriel,)  Mar- 
quis, an  eminent  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  born 
at  Mons  in  1763.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and,  after  serving  several  campaigns  in  Flanders 
and  Italy,  was  made  quartermaster-general  in  1799.  In 
1805  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  Italy.  In  1808  he  commanded  in  the  Tyrol  against 
the  French,  and  in  1813  became  general  of  artillery. 
About  1815  the  emperor  appointed  him  governor  of 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndralc.” 


Chastelet  or  Chfftelet,  du,  dii  shiit'D',  (Paul  Hay,) 
Sieur,  an  eloquent  French  lawyer,  born  in  Bretagne 
in  1592,  became  attorney-general  at  Rennes,  and  coun- 
cillor of  state.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a “ Life  of  Du 
Guesclin.”  Died  in  1636. 

Chastellet,  du,  dii  sha/tii,l  V,  or  Chhtelet-Lomont, 
du,dii  sham'  lo'mdN',  (Florent  Louis  Marie,)  Due, 
the  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Semur,  France, 
in  1727.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  was 
created  a duke  in  1777,  and  afterwards  became  colonel 
of  the  French  guards.  In  the  States-General  of  1789 
he  was  a moderate  royalist.  Fie  was  proscribed  in  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  executed  in  December,  1793. 

Chastellet,  du,  or  Chatelet,  shat'lV,  (Gabrielle 
Emilie  le  Tonnelier  de  Breteuil — leh  ton'le-.V  deh 
bReh-tu!'  or  bReh-tu'ye,)  Marquise,  a ceiebratcdTrcnch 
savante,  born  in  1706.  She  was  learned  in  mathematics 
and  other  sciences,  and  in  Latin,  English,  and  Italian. 
In  1740  she  published  a work  on  Physical  Philosophy, 
entitled  “Institutions  de  Physique.”  She  afterwards 
made  a good  French  translation  of  Newton’s  “ Prin- 
cipia,”  which  was  revised  by  Clairaut.  In  early  youth 
she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  du  Chastellet-Lomont. 
She  lived  some  years  with  Voltaire  at  Cirey  between 
1735  and  1747.  Her  liaison  with  Voltaire  injured  her 
reputation,  and  will  probably  be  remembered  after  her 
writings  are  forgotten.  Died  in  1749. 

Chastellux,  de,  deh  sha'ti'luks',  (Franqois  Jean,) 
Marquis,  a French  general  and  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1734.  Fie  wrote  an  admired  “Essay  on  Public  Happi- 
ness,” (“De  la  Felicity  publique,”  1772,)  which  Voltaire 
preferred  to  Montesquieu’s  “Spirit  of  Laws.”  In  1775 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  In  1780  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  with  honour 
as  major-general  in  the  army  of  Rochambeau  for  three 
years.  Fie  published,  among  other  works,  “Travels  in 
North  America,”  (2  vols.,  1786.)  He  was  a personal 
friend  of  Washington.  Died  in  1788. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance  I.iueraire Alfred  de  Chas- 
tellux, “Notice  sur  le  Marquis  de  Chastellux,”  1822. 


Chastillon.  See  Chatii.i.on. 

Chastillon,  de,  deh  shi'teViN',  (Alexis  Madeleine 
Rosalie,)  Due,  born  in  1680,  was  a descendant  of 
Gaucher,  noticed  below,  and  became  marechal-de-camp 
in  1719.  As  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  the  cav- 
alry at  Guastalla  in  1734.  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  Died 
in  1754. 

Chastillon,  de,  (Eudes.)  See  Urban  II.,  Pope. 

Chastillon,  de,  (Gaucher,)  Count  of  Crecy,  a French 
general,  born  in  1250,  fought  bravely  at  Courtray  in 
1302,  and  was  made  Constable  of  France  in  the  same 
year.  He  gained  a victory  at  Cassel  in  1328.  Died 
in  1329. 

Chateau.  See  Chasteau,  (Guillaume.)  , . 

Chateaubriand,  de,  deh  shVto'bRe/6N/,  (Franqois  kchJt  j 
A t;n ['ini’.)  Viscount,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
authors  who  wrote  during  the  first  empire,  was  born  of 
a noble  family,  at  Saint-Malo,  in  September,  1768.  Fie 
was  educated  at  Dol  and  at  Rennes,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in  mathematics. 

His  youth  was  passed  mostly  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
where  his  imagination  was  nourished  by  lonely  reveries 
among  the  winds  and  waves.  “ A divine  breath,”  says 
he,  “ passed  over  me.  I began  to  lisp  forth  verses  as  if 
they  had  been  my  natural  language.  I wrote  for  a long 
time  in  verse  before  attempting  prose.”  He  was  des- 
tined for  the  church,  but  preferred  the  army,  which  he 
entered  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1786.  Fie  was  in  Paris  and 
a spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  but  did 
not  partake  of  the  popular  enthusiasm.  “ I had  neither 
adopted  nor  rejected  the  new  opinions,”  says  he.  “ I 
wished  neither  to  emigrate  nor  to  follow  the  military  pro- 
fession. I retired.”  Impelled  by  a desire  to  travel,  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1791,  ostensibly  in  search 
of  a Northwest  passage.  He  dined  in  Philadelphia  with 
Washington,  of  whom  he  says,  “There  is  virtue  in  the 
look  of  a great  man.  I felt  myself  warmed  and  refreshed 
by  it  during  the  rest  of  my  life.”  Having  traversed  the 
primeval  forests  from  Niagara  to  Florida,  he  returned 
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to  France  in  1792.  He  had  not  found  a Northwest  pas- 
sage, but  he  had  discovered  the  germs  of  a new  and 
romantic  literature.  To  please  his  sister,  he  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Lavigne,  whom  he  appears  not  to  have 
found  a very  congenial  companion.  In  1792  he  joined 
the  army  of  royalist  emigrants,  was  wounded  at  Thion- 
ville,  and  left  for  dead  in  a ditch.  From  1793  until  1800 
he  was  an  exile  in  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  partly  supported  himself  by  trans- 
lations for  the  booksellers. 

Having  been  converted  from  skepticism  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1798,  he  began  to  compose  his  celebrated 
work,  “The  Genius  of  Christianity,”  (“Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme.”)  He  returned  to  France  in  1800,  and  pub- 
lished in  1801  his  romance  of  “Atala,”  a picture  of  abori- 
ginal American  life,  which  extorted  from  Europe  a general 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration.  In  1802  ap- 
peared his  “ Genie  du  Christianisme,”  to  which  “ Rend,” 
a romance,  was  attached  as  an  episode.  The  publication 
of  these  brilliant  works  made  a revolution  in  French 
literature,  and  caus.ed  him  to  be  recognized  as  the 
literary  glory  of  his  age.  He  performed,  in  1806  and 
1807,  a tour  through  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Spain,  partly  with  a view  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
regions  in  which  he  proposed  to  lay  the  scene  of  a new 
work.  This  was  a prose  epic,  entitled  “ The  Martyrs, 
or  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  which  ap- 
peared .in  1809. 

In  1811  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  published  his  “Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusa- 
lem.” His  long  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  emperor 
found  utterance  in  his  famous  and  eloquent  pamphlet, 
“ Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,”  (1814.)  Under  the  resto- 
ration, from  1814  to  1824,  he  showed  himself  an  ultra- 
royalist. He  was  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1820,  and  to 
London  in  1822,  after  he  had  fiercely  and  effectively  op- 
posed the  Liberal  minister  Decazes,  whose  feet,  he  said, 
“ had  slipped  in  blood.”  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1823,  and  dismissed  by  his  rival,  Vil- 
lele,  in  June,  1824,  after  which  he  became  a formidable 
assailant  of  the  ministry  in  the  “Journal  des  Debats.” 
In  1828  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  by  Mar- 
tignac ; but  he  resigned  the  embassy  on  the  accession  of 
Polignac  as  prime  minister.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
defended  the  exiled  Bourbons  in  several  tracts,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  a short  time  in  1832. 
His  waywardness  and  inconsistency  in  politics  were  thus 
indicated  in  his  own  words : “ I am  a Bourbonist  by 
honour,  a royalist  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  a repub- 
lican by  taste  and  character.”  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1848,  after  seeing  the  advent  of  the  second  repub- 
lic. He  left  posthumous  memoirs,  (“  Memoires  d’Outre- 
Tombe,”)  1849,  which  attracted  general  attention  as  a 
rare  combination  of  genius  and  egotism.  He  had  no 
children.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  retirement  and 
in  a despondency  which  even  the  charming  society  and 
devoted  attentions  of  Madame  Recamier  could  not  ex- 
hilarate. 

See  Villemain,”  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  sa  Vie,  ses  Merits,  son  In- 
fluence,” etc.,  1858;  Count  de  Marcellus,  “ Chateaubriand  et 
son  Temps,”  1859;  L.  de  LomiSnie,  “Galerie  des  Contemporains 
illustres,”  tome  i.;  Scipion  Marin,  “Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ou- 
vrages  de  Chateaubriand,”  1833;  Cesare  CantIj,  “ Chateaubriand. 
Discorso,”  Milan,  1835;  F.  Z.  Collombkt,  “Chateaubriand,  sa 
Vie  et  ses  Ecrits,”  1851 ; Ancelot,  “Vie  de  Chateaubriand,”  4to, 
1853;  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeriesdu  Lundi,”  tomes  i.  and  ii. ; Pres- 
cott, “Miscellanies;’’  “London  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1816; 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  June,  1837,  September,  1849,  and  July, 
1850;  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  October,  1831,  October,  1832, 
and  April  and  January,  1837;  “ North  British  Review”  for  August, 
1858;  “Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  Rdcamier,” 
translated  from  the  French  and  edited  by  Miss  Luyster,  Boston, 
1867. 

Chateaubriant,  de,  deh  sh.Vto'bRe'ftN',  (Franqoise,) 
Countess,  a beautiful  French  lady,  born  in  1475,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  and  sister  of  Marshal 
Lautrec.  After  her  marriage  with  Seigneur  de  Chfiteau- 
briant,  she  became  an  ornament  of  the  court  of  Francis 
I.,  who  said  that  a court  without  ladies  “is  like  a year 
without  spring  and  a spring  without  roses.”  The  current 
rumour  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  Francis  is  denied 
by  some  writers.  Died  in  1537. 

See  Varillas,  “Histoire  de  Francois  I.” 
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Chffteaubrun,  de,  d?h  shA'to'bKuN',  (Jean  Baptiste 
Vivien,)  a French  dramatist,  born  at  Angouleme  in  1686. 
He  composed  dramas,  which  for  many  years  he  refused 
to  present  on  the  stage,  through  fear  of  displeasing  the 
Due  d’Orldans,  to  whom  he  was  attached  as  maiire- 
d' hi  tel,  (steward.)  He  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1753.  The  next  year  his  tragedy  “The 
Trojan  Women”  was  performed,  and  was  received  with 
great  favour.  Died  in  1775. 

Cliffteauneuf,  de,  deh  shi'to'nuP,  (L’Epine,)  a 
French  diplomatist,  born  about  1753,  was  a cousin  of 
General  Dumouriez.  He  was  consul-general  at  Tunis 
in  1787,  and  minister  to  Geneva  a short  time  about  1792. 
He  translated  the  “Idyls”  of  Theocritus  into  French 
verse.  Died  in  1800. 

Chfiteauneuf-Randon,  de,  d^hshi'to'nuP  rfls'dA.N', 
(Alexandre,)  Count,  a French  Jacobin  and  regicide, 
born  probably  in  Gevaudan.  In  1789  he  was  deputed 
by  the  noblesse  of  Mcnde  to  the  States-General,  and  in 
1792  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king.  He  made  himself  notorious  for  his 
cruelty  and  crimes  at  Lyons,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
Convention  in  1793.  Died  in  obscurity  in  1816. 

Cliffteau-Regnaud,  de,  deh  shi'to'  reh-nc/,  also 
written  Chffteau-Renaud  and  CMteau-Regnard, 
(Franqois  Louis  de  Rousselet,)  Count,  a French  vice- 
admiral  and  marshal,  born  in  1637.  As  ehof-tTescadre,  or 
commodore,  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter 
in  1673.  In  1678  he  gained  a victory  near  Cadiz  over 
Eversen,  a Dutch  admiral.  He  defeated  the  English  in 
the  Bay  of  Bantry,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  the  naval  armies,  in  1688.  In  1701  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
gave  him  the  title  of  Captain-General  of  the  Ocean.  He 
received  a marshal’s  baton  in  1703.  Died  in  1716. 

Chfiteauroux,  shA'to'roo',  (Marie  Anne,)  Duchess 
of,  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Nesle.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tournelle,  she 
became  the  favourite  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  who  gave 
her  the  title  of  Duchess.  She  retained  influence  over 
him  until  her  death  in  1744. 

ChateL  See  Duchatel. 

Chatel  or  Chastel,  shi'tSF,  (Jean,)  a Frenchman, 
born  in  Paris  about  1575.  In  December,  1594,  he  en- 
tered the  Louvre  and  attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  with 
a knife,  but  only  inflicted  a slight  wound.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and,  when  questioned  respecting  his  motive,  said 
that  he  had  been  taught  at  a college  of  Jesuits  that  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  a heretical  king.  He  was  executed, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franyais.” 

Clifitel,  du,  dii  shi'tSl',  (Franqois,)  a skilful  Flemish 
historical  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1626.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Teniers,  whose  style  he  imitated  with  success  ; 
and  he  excelled  in  design  and  colouring.  A picture  of 
the  King  of  Spain  receiving  the  Oath  from  the  Estates 
of  Flanders  in  1666  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works. 
He  often  chose  for  his  subject  a festival,  a social  assem- 
bly, or  a family  group. 

See  Descamps,  “Vies  des  Peintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Chfftel,  du,  (Tanguy  or  Tanneguy,)  a French  gene- 
ral, who  served  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  and  was  chief  of 
the  Armagnac  party.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Provence  by  Charles  VII.  in  1446.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Chatelain,  shat'eh-lan',  ( ? ) (John  Baptist,)  a skilful 
designer  and  engraver,  born  in  London  in  1710.  He  was 
reckoned  among  the  best  engravers  of  landscapes,  many 
of  which  he  executed  after  Gaspard  Poussin,  N.  Pous- 
sin, and  Cortona.  He  also  engraved  his  own  designs. 
Died  in  London  in  1771. 

See  Basan,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Graveurs.” 

Chatelain,  (Ren£  TufetrHiLE,)  a French  writer, 
born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1790,  served  in  the  army  from 
180S  to  1 Si 5.  In  1819  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
“Courrier  Franjais,”  a paper  of  liberal  politics,  and 
acquired  a high  reputation  as  a journalist  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  “ Letters  of  Sidi  Mahmoud,”  (1S25.) 
Died  in  1838. 

Chfttelet  See  Chastellf.t  and  Chastelet. 

Chatelet-Lomont.  See  Chastei.let. 
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Chatham,  chat'am,  (John  Pitt,)  Earl  of,  born  in 
1756,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  ministry  of  his 
brother,  William  Pitt,  and  commanded  the  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Walcheren  in  1809.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1835. 

Chatham,  Lord.  See  Pitt,  (William.) 

Chatillon.  See  Chastillon  and  Charles  de  Blois. 

Chdtiilou,  shd'te'ybN',  (Andr£  Marie,)  a French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  1782,  gained  the  grand  prize 
( de  Rome)  in  1809. 

Chatillon  or  Chastillon,  (Nicolas  Claude,)  born 
at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  1547,  was  reputed  one  of 
the  ablest  engineers  of  France.  He  was  employed  as 
engineer  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  He  built  the 
Pont-Neuf  (New  Bridge)  in  Paris,  and  left  a work  entitled 
“ French  Topography,”  containing  views  of  castles,  cities, 
etc.  Died  in  1616. 

Chat'ter-ton,  Lady,  a British  authoress  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  She  has  published  “ Rambles  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,”  (1838,)  “A  Good  Match,”  a novel,  (1839,) 
“ The  Reigning  Beauty,”  (1858,)  and  other  works. 

Chatterton,  (Thomas,)  an  English  poet,  celebrated 
for  his  genius,  precocity,  and  literary  impostures,  was 
born  at  Bristol  in  1752.  His  father  was  sexton  of  Red- 
cliffe  Church.  In  childhood  he  was  averse  to  study,  and 
was  pronounced  by  his  teacher  a dull  boy.  After  he 
attained  the  age  of  eight,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
became  fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  About  the  age  of 
twelve  he  wrote  verses  which  evinced  talent.  In  1767 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney  of  Bristol.  When  the 
new  bridge  was  opened  in  1768,  Chatterton  published 
a “Description  of  the  Friars  first  passing  over  the 
Old  Bridge,”  which  he  professed  to  derive  from  ancient 
manuscripts  found  in  the  muniment-room  of  Redcliffe 
Church.  He  soon  produced  poems,  which  he  ascribed 
to  Rowley,  a monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  other  in- 
genious fabrications,  which  excited  among  literary  men 
no  little  sensation.  A long  and  animated  controversy 
ensued  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Rowleian 
poems,  which  the  majority  pronounced  to  be  forgeries. 
In  April,  1770,  he  went  to  London  in  search  of  literary 
employment,  and  was  at  first  successful.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  several  booksellers,  and,  in  letters  to  his 
mother,  represented  his  prospects  as  extremely  brilliant. 
He  wrote  sermons,  songs,  and  political  articles  for  the 
public  journals.  He  soon  became  despondent,  was  re- 
duced to  a state  of  starvation,  and  in  August,  1770,  was 
found  dead,  probably  by  suicide.  It  appears  that  he  had 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity  for  some  years  before  his 
death.  His  principal  poems  are  “ The  Tragedy  of  Ella,” 
“The  Battle  of  Hastings,”  “Ode  to  Ella,”  “ The  Tour- 
nament,” and  a “Description  of  Canynge’s  Feast.” 
“ This  youth,”  says  T.  Warton,  “ was  a prodigy  of  genius, 
and  would  have  proved  the  first  of  English  poets  had 
he  reached  a mature  age.”  “ No  English  poet,”  says 
Thomas  Campbell,  “ ever  equalled  him  at  the  same 
age.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him  as  a juvenile 
prodigy.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a being 
taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  great  and  undeveloped  powers.” 

See  Warton,  “ History  of  English  Poetry Campbell,  “Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets;”  John  Dix,  "Life of T.  Chatterton,”  1837 ; 
George  Gregory,  “Life  of  T.  Chatterton,”  1789;  “ Biograplna 
Britannica;”  H.  Plettmann,  "Chatterton,”  Barmen,  2 veils.,  1840; 
Cary,  “Lives  of  English  Poets  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White;” 
“Edinburgh  Review”  for  April,  1804,  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

Chau'cer,  [Lat.  Chauce'rus,]  (Geoffrey,  ) the 
father  of  English  poetry,  was  born  in  London  in  1328. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  both  claim 
him  as  their  alumnus.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Edward 
III.,  and  passed  much  time  at  court.  About  1358  he 
served  in  the  army  which  invaded  France,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner.  In  1373  he  was  employed  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Genoa,  where  perhaps  occurred  the  interview 
with  Petrarch  which  he  mentions  in  his  works.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  customs 
in  London.  He  was  elected  a knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent  in  1386,  and  about  that  time  is  said  to  have  been 
persecuted  as  a Wickliffite.  He  received  an  annual  pen- 
sion from  1367  until  his  death,  excepting  a few  years 
when  he  was  out  of  favour.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 


he  wrote  his  principal  work,  the  celebrated  “ Canterbury 
Tales,”  in  a language  so  different  from  modern  English 
that  few  persons  can  now  enjoy  their  beauties.  The  plot 
is  thought  to  be  taken  from  the  “ Decameron”  of  Boc- 
caccio; and  the  work  purports  to  be  a series  of  stories 
told  by  pilgrims  travelling  in  company  to  Canterbury. 
Among  his  other  poems  are  “ The  Court  of  Love,”  “ The 
Legend  of  Good  Women,”  “The  House  of  Fame,”  and 
“Troilus  and  Cresseide.”  He  died  in  1400. 

“Our  greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  beyond  com- 
parison,” says  Hallam,  “was  Chaucer;  and  I do  not 
know  that  any  other  country  except  Italy  produced  one 
of  equal  variety  in  invention,  acuteness  of  observation, 
or  felicity  of  expression.”  (“Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe.”)  “ I take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer,” 
says  Coleridge.  “ His  manly  cheerfulness  is  especially 
delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender 
he  is,  yet  how  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melan- 
choly or  morbid  drooping !”  “ Chaucer  stands  in  the 
first  rank,”  says  Southey,  “with  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton.”  He  had  a son,  Sir  Thomas,  who  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a daughter  Alice, 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  poet  himself  had 
married  Philippa  Rouet,  a maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  sister-in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

See  W.  Godwin,"  Life  of  Chaucer,”  1804;  Todd,  “Lives  of  Gower 
and  Chaucer,”  1810;  H.  Nicholas,  “Life  of  Chaucer,”  1843:  H. 
Gomont,  “G.  Chaucer,  Poete  Anglais,”  1847;  Villemain,  “Corns 
de  Litterature ;”  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  June,  1815;  “ Retrospective 
Review,”  vol.  ix.,  1824,  and  vol.  xiv.,  1826;  article  on  Chaucer  (by 
Sir  Walter  Scott)  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  January, 
1804 ; “ Fraser’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1856. 

Chaucerus.  See  Chaucer. 

Chaudesaigues,  shod'zig',  (Charles  Barth£lemi,) 
a French  writer  of  songs,  born  in  Paris  in  1799. 

Chaudet,  sho'di',  (Antoine  Denis,)  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1763,  was  a pupil  of 
Stouf.  In  1784  he  gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  a bas-relief  of  “Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren.” 
Having  studied  several  years  in  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1789,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  of  modern  sculptors.  About  1805  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  committee  on 
the  “Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 
Among  his  master-pieces  are  an  “ CEdipus,”  a statue  of 
“Napoleon,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  and  “ Cincinnatus.” 
He  was  also  a skilful  painter.  Died  in  1810. 

See  NAGLER,“NeuesAllgemeinesKiinstler-Lexikon  ;”“Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate.” 

Chaudet,  (Jeanne  Elisabeth,)  a French  painter, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1767 ; died  about  1830. 

Chaudon,  sho'diN',  (Esprit  Joseph,)  a French  lit- 
terateur, born  at  Valensole  (Lower  Alps)  in  1738.  He 
became  a priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  taught  in  several 
colleges  of  that  order.  He  published  a useful  work, 
called  “The  Library  ( Billiot h'equc)  of  a Man  of  Taste, 
or  Advice  on  the  Choice  of  the  Best  Books  in  our  Lan- 
guage,” (1772,)  and  a “ Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Names 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,”  (1778-)  Died  in 
1800. 

See  QuiIrard,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chaudon,  (Louis  Maieul— mt'yul',)  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Valensole,  near  Riez,  in  1737,  was  emi- 
nent as  a biographer.  He  was  a monk  of  the  fraternity 
of  Cluny,  and  is  usually  called  Don  Chaudon.  In  1766 
he  produced  a “New  Plistorical  Dictionary,”  which  was 
superior  to  any  work  of  that  kind,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. The  ninth  edition,  enlarged  to  twenty  volumes, 
appeared  about  1810.  He  afterwards  published  anony- 
mously the  “Anti-Philosophic  Dictionary,”  (2  vols., 
1769,)  to  refute  the  skeptical  doctrines  of  Voltaire,  “Lec- 
tures on  History  and  Chronology,”  (2  vols.,  1781,)  and 
other  works.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  “ Library  of 
a Man  of  Taste,”  (1772.)  Died  in  1817. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  LittiSraire ;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie 
Gdndrale.” 

Chaudron-Rousseau,  sho'dR<!>N'  roo'so',  ( Pierre 
Guillaume,)  a French  general,  born  in  1775,  was  killed 
at  Chiclana  in  1811. 

Chaudruc  de  Crazannes,  sho'dRiik'  d?h  kR3  zSn', 
(Jean  C£sar  Marie,)  a French  antiquary,  born  near 
Saintes  in  1782. 

(JCF“Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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Chauffard,  shb'flR',  (Marie  Denis  Etienne,)  a 
French  medical  writer,  born  at  Avignon  in  1796.  He 
published  “ Works  ( (Enures)  of  Practical  Medicine,” 
(3  vols.,  1848,)  which  were  received  with  favour. 

Chauffepib,  de,  deh  shof'pe^A',  (Jacques  George,)  a 
Dutch  Protestant  minister,  otP  rench  descent,  born  at 
Leeuwarden  in  1 702.  He  preached  at  Flushing  and  Delft 
for  some  years.  From  1743  until  his  death  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Amsterdam.  He  published  in  1750  “A  New 
Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  supplementary  to  that 
of  Bayle,”  (4  vols.,)  a valuable  work,  in  which  he  gives 
proof  of  much  erudition.  He  translated,  from  the  Eng- 
lish, part  of  a “Universal  History”  (46  vols.)  composed 
by  a society  of  literary  men.  Died  at  Amsterdam  in  1786. 

See  Querard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chauliac,  de,  deh  shoTe-fk',  (Gui,)  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  born  at  Chauliac.  He  lived  in  Avignon, 
where  he  was  successively  physician  to  Popes  Clement 
VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  and  Urban  V.,  between  1340  and  1370. 
He  wrote,  in  Latin,  an  excellent  treatise  on  Surgery, 
(“  Inventarium  Partis  chirurgicalis  Medicinae,”  1363,) 
which  for  about  two  centuries  was  considered  a classic 
and  standard  work.  A French  writer,  Chaumeton, 
says  he  did  more  than  any  one  to  render  surgery  a regu- 
lar art.  The  great  Haller  observes  that  “his  work  may 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of  surgery 
down  to  his  epoch.” 

See  E)loy,  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Meclecine.  ” 

Chaulieu,  de,  deh  sho'le-uh',  (Guillaume  Amfrye,) 
a French  lyric  poet,  was  bornat  Fontenay,  in  Normandy, 
in  1639.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Dukes  of  Vendome, 
who  caused  him  to  be  appointed  Abbe  d’Aumale  and 
procured  him  other  rich  benefices.  He  became  distin- 
guished for  his  wit,  fine  taste,  and  Epicurean  morals,  and 
was  called  the  “Anacreon  of  the  Temple.”  “Chaulieu,” 
says  Hallam,  “was  an  original  genius.  His  poetry  is 
a nappy  mixture  of  a gentle  and  peaceable  philosophy 
with  a lively  imagination.  His  verses  flow  from  the  soul, 
and,  though  often  negligent  through  indolence,  are  never 
in  bad  taste  or  affected.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe.”)  Voltaire  praises  him  in  his  “Temple 
du  Gofit,”  the  presiding  genius  of  which  advises  Chaulieu 
not  to  estimate  himself  as  the  first  of  good  poets,  but  the 
first  of  negligent  poets,  ( po'des  nlgligls. ) He  wrote  an 
“Ode  to  Inconstancy,”  “Stanzas  on  the  Solitude  of 
Fontenay,”  “La  Goutte,”  and  other  poems.  Died  in 
1720. 

See  Querard,  “ La  France  Littdraire Sainte-Beuve,  “ Cause- 
ries  du  Lundi Voltaire,  “Correspondance.” 

Chatlines,  de,  deh  shon,  (Honors  d’Albert — dfl/- 
baiR',)  Due,  a French  general,  a brother  of  Luynes, 
the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  became  a marshal  of 
France  in  1619,  and  was-  created  Due  de  Chaulnes  in 
1621.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Picardy  in  1633,  and 
commanded  against  the  Spaniards  in  Artois  in  1635. 
Died  in  1649. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (Louis  Auguste  d’Albert  d’Ailly 
— dtl'baiR'  dt'ye',)  Due,  a French  general,  born  in 
1676,  was  the  father  of  Michel  Ferdinand,  noticed  below. 
Died  in  1744. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (Marie  Joseph  Louis,)  Due,  a French 
savant,  son  of  Michel,  noticed  below,  born  in  1741,  cul- 
tivated the  physical  sciences  with  success,  and  became 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  in  1793. 

Chaulnes,  de,  (Michel  Ferdinand  d’Albert 
d’Ailly,)  Due,  a French  general,  born  in  1714.  He 
was  noted  as  a patron  and  votary  of  physical  science, 
and  spent  a large  revenue  in  constructing  apparatus  and 
forming  collections.  In  1743  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  several 
ingenious  treatises,  which  were  published  by  that  acad- 
emy. Died  in  1769. 

Chaumeix,  de,  deh  shSTn.V,  (Abraham  Joseph,)  a 
French  critic,  born  near  Orleans  about  1730,  was  noted 
for  his  zeal  against  the  skeptical  philosophers.  He  pub- 
lished a refutation  of  the  “ Encyclopedic, ” and  was 
satirized  by  Voltaire  in  “The  Poor  Devil,”  (“Le  pauvre 
Diable.”)  Died  in  1790. 

See  Querard,  “La  France  Litteraire.” 

Chaumeton,  shom'tiN',  (Francois  Pierre,)  a 
French  physician,  eminent  as  a writer  and  a critic,  born 


at  Chouzii,  on  the  I^oire,  in  1775.  He  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  literary  history  of  medicine,  and  wrote 
many  able  articles  for  the  “ Magasin  Encyclopedia ue,” 
the  “ Bibliolheque  M^dicale,”  and  other  scientific  jour- 
nals. For  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  he  furnished 
notices  of  many  eminent  physicians.  He  undertook  the 
“ Medical  Flora,”  of  which  he  composed  the  text  as  far 
as  the  letter  G.  Died  in  1819. 

See  Virev,  “ Notice  sur  la  Vie,  etc.  de  Chaumeton.” 

Chaumette,  sho'mfet',  (Pierre  Gaspard,)  a French 
demagogue  and  Jacobin  of  infamous  memory,  born  at 
Nevers  in  1763.  In  1789  he  joined  the  Cordeliers  Club 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  influence  over  the  populace  by 
his  violent  harangues.  As  procureur  of  the  commune, 
(1792,)  he  was  accessary  to  the  worst  crimes  of  that 
period  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  atheistical 
faction  called  Hebertists,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
Festivals  of  Reason.  As  chief  priest,  he  officiated  at  the 
profane  orgies  by  which  the  worship  of  Reason  as  the 
only  national  religion  was  inaugurated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  December,  1793.  He  was  proscribed 
by  Robespierre,  and  executed  in  1794. 

See  Thiers,  “ History  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Chaumonot,  sho'mo'no',  (Pierre  Marie  Joseph,) 
a French  Jesuit,  born  in  1611,  laboured  as  a missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Died  in  1693. 

Cliaumont, de, deh  shoTnAv', (Charles  d’Amboise 
— ddN'bwfiz',)  Seigneur,  a French  general,  nephew  of 
the  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  was  born  in  1473.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Milan  in  1500,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Agnadello.  In  1510  he  invested 
Pope  Julius  II.  in  Bologna,  and  would  have  captured 
him  if  he  had  not  resorted  to  negotiations.  Died  in  1 5 1 1 . 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Rdpubliques  Italiennes.” 

Chaumont,  de,  (Paul  Philippe,)  a French  eccle- 
siastic and  author,  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of  the 
books  of  the  king’s  cabinet,  (1667.)  In  1654  he  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1671  became 
Bishop  of  Apt.  He  wrote  an  esteemed  work  entitled 
“ Reflections  on  the  Christianity  taught  in  the  Catholic 
Church,”  (1693.)  Died  in  1697. 

See  N io&ron,  “Memoires.” 

Chauncey  or  Cbauncy,  chin'se  or  chawn'se, 
(Charles,)  a distinguished  lawyer,  bom  at  Durham, 
Connecticut,  in  1747.  He  taught  jurisprudence  for  many 
years,  and  became  a judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut in  1789.  Died  in  1823. 

Chauncey,  (Charles,)  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
a son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, in  1777.  He  removed  about  1798  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  although  he  had 
among  his  competitors  several  of  the  most  accomplished 
lawyers  in  the  United  States.  Died  in  1849. 

See  an  interesting  notice  of  his  character  as  a lawyer  and  a man, 
by  Horace  Binney,  in  “ Wallace’s  Reports,”  voL  ii.,  1S54,  p.  xii. 
et  seq. 

Chauncey,  (Isaac,)  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Connecticut  about  1 772.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain about  1S06,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
naval  forces  on  the  northern  lakes  in  1812.  His  squadron, 
aided  by  a land  army  under  General  Pike,  took  York 
(Toronto)  in  April,  1813.  He  defeated  the  British  fleet 
on  Lake  Ontario  in  September,  1S13,  and  gained  a high 
reputation  for  ability.  Died  in  1840. 

Chauncy,  (Charles.)  See  Chauncey,  (Charles.) 

Chauncy  or  Chauncey,  chin'se  or  chawn'se, 
(Charles,)  an  English  Puritan,  born  in  Hertfordshire 
in  1592,  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and 
vicar  of  Ware.  He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1638, 
preached  some  years  at  Scituate,  and  became  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1654.  Died  in  1672. 

Chauncy,  (Charles,)  a writer  on  theology,  a de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1705.  He  was 
minister  of  a church  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  many 
years.  Died  in  1787. 

Chauncy,  (Sir  Henry,)  a British  antiquary  and  law- 
cr,  born  in  1632,  liecame  reader  and  treasurer  of  the 
fiddle  Temple,  and  published  “Historical  Antiquities 
of  Hertfordshire,”  ( 1 700.)  In  1688  he  was  made  a Welsh 
judge.  Died  in  1719. 
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Chaupy,  de,  deh  sho'pe',  (Capmartin  Bertrand,) 
a French  antiquary  and  priest,  born  near  T oulouse  in  1 720. 
In  1756  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  ten  years 
in  collecting  materials  for  a “Description  of  Ancient 
Italy,”  a part  of  which  was  published.  Died  in  1798. 

Chaussard,  sho'sitR',  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  an 
ingenious  and  prolific  French  writer,  born  in  Paris  in 
1766.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  and 
obtained  the  important  place  of  chef  des  bureaux  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  about  1792.  In  1805  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  literature  at  Nimes,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  authorized  by  Fontanes  to  reside  in  Paris 
as  director  of  classical  studies,  retaining  his  title  and 
salary.  He  wrote  an  admired  ode  “ On  Industry  and 
Arts,”  “Theory  of  Criminal  Laws,”  (1789,)  “ Esprit  de 
Mirabeau,”  (2  vols.,  1797,)  and  various  other  works.  In 
his  youth  he  adopted  the  name  of  Publicola.  Died  in 
Paris  in  1823. 

See  H erkau,  “Notice  sur  Chaussard.” 

Chausse.  See  La  Chausse. 

Chausse,  de  la,  deh  It  shoss,  (Michel  Ange,)  a 
French  antiquary,  born  in  Paris  about  1660,  became  a 
resident  of  Rome.  He  gained  a high  reputation  by  his 
antiquarian  works,  among  which  are  “ Romanum  Mu- 
seum,” an  illustrated  treatise  on  ancient  gems,  images, 
insignia,  etc.,  (1690.)  Died  after  1738. 

Chaussee,  de  la,  deh  It  sho'st^  (Pierre  Claude 
Nivelle,)  a French  dramatic  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1692.  In  1732,  in  partnership  with  La  Faye,  he  wrote  an 
“Epistle  from  Clio,”  (“Epitre  de  Clio,”)  in  verse.  His 
pathetic  or  sentimental  comedy  “ Prejuge  a la  mode” 
(“Prejudice  a la  mode,”  in  verse,  1735)  obtained  a tri- 
umph which  time  has  confirmed.  La  Chaussee  first 
introduced  what  the  French  call  the  genre  larmoyant, 
(pathetic  comedy.)  He  wrote  other  popular  dramas, 
among  which  we  may  name  “ False  Antipathy.”  He  was 
a member  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1754. 

See  La  Harpe,  “Cours  de  Literature.” 

Chaussier,  sho'se-i',  (Francois,)  a celebrated  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1746,  and  graduated  in 
1 780.  He  had  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry  at  Dijon  for 
some  years,  when  the  government  called  him  to  Paris,  in 
1794,  to  aid  Fourcroy  in  reorganizing  the  medical  insti- 
tutions. The  result  was  the  “ Ecole  de  Sante,”  in  which 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  anatomy.  In  1804  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  where 
he  lectured  until  1815.  He  wrote  many  medical  and 
scientific  treatises,  which  were  inserted  in  various  peri- 
odicals, and  rendered  important  services  to  legal  medi- 
cine and  physiology.  Among  his  most  useful  works  is  a 
series  of  “ Synoptical  Tables  on  Zoonomy,”  (1799-1826.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1828, 

See  Qu£rard,  “La  France  Litt£raire.” 

Chauveau,  sho'vo',  (Adolphe,)  a French  jurist,  born 
about  1790,  became  professor  of  law  in  Toulouse  in  1821. 
Pie  published  a “Theory  of  the  Penal  Code,”  (1834-43,) 
and  a “General  Formulary,”  (1853.)  In  the  former  work 
M.  Helie  co-operated. 

Chauveau,  (Francois,)  a skilful  French  designer  and 
engraver,  born  in  Paris  about  1620.  He  engraved  works 
of  Raphael,  Poussin,  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  Died  in  1676. 
See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Chauveau,  (Ren£,)  an  ingenious  French  sculptor  and 
architect,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1663. 
Louis  XIV.  employed  him  in  various  works  for  the  de- 
coration of  his  palaces.  Died  in  1722. 

Chauveau-Lagarde,sho/v6,li/gSRd',  (Claude  Fran- 
cois,) an  eloquent  and  courageous  French  lawyer,  born 
at  Chartres  about  1760.  After  having  gained  reputation 
by  defending  Miranda  and  Brissot  in  times  when  the 
advocate  shared  the  peril  of  the  accused,  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  judge  to  be  counsel  for  Charlotte  Corday. 
Pie  was  one  of  the  counsel  chosen  by  the  queen  Mane 
Antoinette,  for  whom  he  made  an  unavailing  plea,  in 
October,  1793.  Soon  after  this  date  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  detained  until  July,  1794.  In  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  he  was  advocate  of  the  Council  of  State.  Pie 
published  a “ Narrative  of  the  Trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,” 
(1816.)  Died  in  1841. 

See  Louis  Aim£  Martin,  “Quelques  Esquisscs  sur  la  Vie  de 
Chauveau- Lagarde,”  1841. 


Cliauvelin,  shov'l&N',  (PIenri  Philippe,)  Abh£,  a 
French  lawyer,  son  of  Germain  Louis,  noticed  below, 
acquired  reputation  by  his  bold  and  successful  attacks  on 
the  Jesuits,  which  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
order  about  1762.  He  was  canon  of  Notre-Dame,  and 
a counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Died  in  1770, 
aged  fifty-four. 

Chauvelin,  de,  deh  shov'llN',  (Francois  Bernard,) 
an  able  French  politician,  born  in  1766.  He  favoured 
the  popular  party  in  1789,  and  in  1792  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London  in  company  with  Talleyrand,  who, 
though  not  formally  accredited,  was  the  real  director 
of  the  negotiations.  When  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
became  known  in  England,  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  island  within  eight  days.  Under  the  regime  of 
Bonaparte  he  served  as  member  of  the  Tribunat  and 
prefect  of  Lys,  and  received  the  title  of  Count.  After  the 
restoration  (1816)  he  was  for  about  ten  years  a prominent 
member  and  speaker  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
which  he  acted  with  the  Liberals.  Died  in  1832. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Genernle.  ” 

Chauvelin,  de,  (Germain  Louis,)  an  able  French 
minister  of  state,  born  in  1685.  In  1727  he  became 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  thenceforth  the  second  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
de  Fleury,  the  prime  minister,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  superior  in  political  talent.  He  was  removed  from 
office  in  1737,  and  died  in  1762. 

Chauvin,  sho'vlN',  (Etienne,)  a learned  French 
Protestant  divine,  born  at  Nimes  in  1640.  He  became 
an  exile  about  1685,  and  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  in 
1688  he  taught  philosophy  in  place  of  Bayle  during  the 
long  illness  of  the  latter.  Pie  published  the  results  of 
His  studies  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  a work  called 
“Rational  Lexicon,  or  Philosophical  Treasury,”  (“Lexi- 
con Rationale,  sive  Thesaurus  Philosophicus,”  1692.)  In 
1695  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  royal 
French  College  of  Berlin.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1725. 

See  MM.  Haag,  “La  France  protestante.” 

Chauvin,  (Jean.)  See  Calvin. 

Chavagnac,  de,deh  shS'vSn'yik'dGASPARD,)  Comte, 
a French  officer,  born  in  1624,  published  a volume  of 
Memoirs,  (1699.) 

Chavee,  sha'vi',  (Honors  Joseph,)  a Belgian  lin- 
guist, born  at  Namur  in  1815.  He  attempted  to  dis- 
prove the  unity  of  the  human  race  in  his  “Lexicologie 
Indo-Europeenne,”  or  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  San- 
scrit, Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Russian  Words,  (1849.) 

Chaves,  de,  di  shVvCs,  (Manuel  de  Silveyra 
Pinto  de  Fonseca — d<i  s61-vVe-r3.  pin'to  di  fon-sa'- 
kd,)  Marquis,  and  Count  of  Amarante,  ( d-md-rdn'td, ) 
a Portuguese  general,  born  at  Villareal.  He  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war  from  1809  to  1814.  In  the  civil  war 
of  1823  he  was  a prominent  partisan  of  Don  Miguel  and 
the  absolutists,  for  whom  he  gained  a victory.  Pie  again 
raised  the  standard  of  absolutism  in  1827,  and  was 
defeated  by  Villaflor  near  Coimbra  and  Oporto.  Died 
in  1830. 

Chavignard.  See  Chavigny. 

Chavigny,  sht'vin'ye',  or  Chavignard,  shi'vfen'yiR', 
(Theodore,)  a French  diplomatist,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  negotiators  of  his  time,  born  at  Beaune,  in  Bur- 
gundy, was  an  uncle  of  Count  de  Vergennes.  He  rep- 
resented France  at  the  Congress  of  Ratisbon,  and  was 
minister  to  England  in  1731.  About  1745  he  negotiated, 
at  Frankfort,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  powers. 
Died  in  1771. 

Chazal,  shf'ztl',  (Antoine,)  a French  painter  and 
designer,  born  in  Paris  in  1793,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Plistory 
of  Paris.  He  designed  the  plates  for  the  “ Flore  Pitto- 
resque,”  and  for  several  scientific  works. 

Chazelles,  de,  deh  sht'zgl',  (Jean  Mathtf.u,)  a 
French  mathematician  and  hydrographer,  born  at  Lyons 
in  1657,  became,  in  1685,  professor  of  hydrography  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  made  a chart  of  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence. In  1693  he  visited  Greece  and  Egypt,  where  he 
measured  the  Pyramids  and  observed  that  the  sides  of 
one  faced  the  cardinal  points.  In  1695  he  became  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  in  1710. 
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Cheatham,  cheet'am,  (Benjamin  F.,)  an  American 
general,  born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  took  arms 
against  the  Union  in  1861,  commanded  a division  at 
Perryville,  October,  1862,  at  Stone  River,  December 
31,  1862,  to  January  2,  1863,  and  at  Chickamauga,  Sep- 
tember 19  and  20,  1863. 

Cliedeaux,  sheh-do',  (Pierre  Joseph,)  a French 
economist,  born  at  Metz  in  1767;  died  in  1832. 

Chedel,  sheh'dfF,  (Quentin  Pierre,)  a French  en- 
graver, born  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  1705.  He 
etched  landscapes  after  the  best  Dutch  painters.  Ills 
works  are  numerous  and  much  admired.  Died  in  17C2. 

See  Heinecken,  “Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Chee'ver,  (Ezekiel,)  an  eminent  New  England 
teacher,  born  in  London  in  1615.  Having  received  a 
superior  classical  education,  he  came  to  America  in  1638, 
and  assisted  in  founding  the  colony  in  New  Haven,  of 
which  he  was  a teacher  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1646  was 
a representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
subsequently  for  eleven  years  a teacher  in  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  nine  years  in  Charlestown,  and  thirty- 
eight  years  in  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1708. 

Cheever,  (George  B.,)  an  American  author  and 
preacher,  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1807,  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  He  was  ordained  minister 
of  a Congregational  church  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1832.  About  1835  he  wrote  a satirical  allegory  called 
“ Deacon  Giles’s  Distillery,”  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
on  a charge  of  libel  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days.  He  became  a resident  of  New  York  City  in 
1839,  and  preached  in  the  Allen  Street  Church.  He 
published  “Studies  in  Poetry,”  (1830,)  “Lectures  on  Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”  (1843,)  “ Wanderings  of  a Pilgrim  in 
the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,”  (1846,)  “Faith,  Doubt,  and 
Evidence,”  (1881,)  and  other  works.  From  1846  to 
1867  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  New  York.  He  has  particularly  distinguished 
himself  as  an  opponent  of  slavery  and  an  advocate  of 
temperance. 

Cheever,  (Henry  T.,)  an  author  and  Congregational 
minister,  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  published,  besides 
other  works,  “The  Island-World  of  the  Pacific,”  (1851.) 

Cheffontaines,  de,  deh  shi-ffN'tin',  (Christophe,) 
a French  theologian,  born  in  Brittany  about  1532,  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Caesarea  about  1586.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “ Defence  of  the  Faith  of  our  An- 
cestors,” (1570,)  and  a “Treatise  against  certain  Dogmas 
of  Scholastic  Theology,”  (1586.)  Died  at  Rome  in  1595. 

Chegaray,  shYgiTV,  (Michel  Charles,)  a French 
advocate  and  legislator,  born  at  Bayonne  in  1802.  He 
became  a judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1853. 

Cheiron.  See  Chiron. 

Cheke  or  Clieeke,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  English 
scholar  and  Hellenist,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1514.  He 
became  in  1540  the  first  professor  of  Greek  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  Latin 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  About  1550  he  was  knighted  by 
his  former  pupil,  Edward  VI.,  and  in  1553  was  chosen 
secretary  of  state.  As  a zealous  Protestant,  he  favoured 
the  attempt  to  raise  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne.  After 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  retired  to  the  continent,  to  es- 
cape persecution.  In  1 556,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
he  was  arrested  in  Flanders  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  Being  required  to  choose  between  death  by 
fire  and  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  accepted  the 
latter.  Remorse  for  this  act  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1557-  He  had  translated  several  religious 
works  into  elegant  Latin,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  England. 

See  Strype,  “ Life  of  Cheke,”  1705. 

Chelard,  sheh-liR',  (Hippolyte  Andrii  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,) a French  musician  and  composer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1789.  His  opera  “Macbeth”  (with  words  by  Rouget 
de  Lisle)  was  very  successful,  and  procured  for  him  the 
place  of  chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  He  pro- 
duced other  operas,  cantatas,  etc. 

See  Ketis,  "Biographie  Univcrselle  des  Musiciens,” 

Chelius,  Ka'le-us,  (Maximilian  JosEnih’a  German 
physician,  born  at  Manheim  in  1794,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
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1819,  and  privy  councillor  in  1826.  His  principal  work 
is  a “Manual  of  Surgery,”  which  has  been  extensively 
used.  The  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1851. 

Chelmsford,  chfmz'fjrd,  (Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
— th&s'e-jer,)  Lord,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  born 
in  London  in  1794.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1840,  after  practising  some  years  as  leader  of  the  home 
circuit,  became  solicitor-general  in  1844,  and  attorney- 
general  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.  He  resigned 
his  office  in  1846,  and  was  reappointed  in  1852.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Conservative  party  in  1858,  he  was 
appointed  (by  Lord  Derby)  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Chelmsford.  He 
resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Derby  min- 
istry, in  June,  1859,  and  was  lord  chancellor  again  from 
July,  1866,  to  February,  1868.  Died  in  1878. 

Chelmsford,  (Frederick  Augustus  Thesiger,) 
Lord,  an  English  soldier,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1827.  He  served  in  the  Crimea,  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and 
in  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  South  Africa.  He  was  commander-in-chief  during 
the  Zulu  War,  but  was  superseded  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  at  its  termination. 

Chemin,  du,  (Catherine,)  a French  flower-painter, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1630  ; died  in  1698. 

Cheminais  de  Montaigu,  (Timoleon.)  a French 
Jesuit,  distinguished  as  a pulpit  orator,  bom  in  Paris 
in  1652.  He  was  disabled  by  ill  health,  and  died  in 
1689. 

Chemineau,  sheh-me'no',  (Jean,)  a French  general, 
born  in  La  Charente  in  1775.  He  lost  a leg  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  in  1813,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a general 
of  division,  and  governor  of  Strasbourg.  Died  in  1852. 

See  General  Fov,  “ Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule.” 

Chemnitius,  (Martin.)  See  Chemnitz. 

Chemnitz,  Kfim'nits,  (Johann  Jerome,)  of  Magde- 
burg, a German  naturalist  and  divine,  born  in  1730.  He 
published,  in  German,  several  works  which  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  natural  history',  especially  of  concho- 
logy.  His  “ Systematic  Cabinet  of  Shell-Fish,”  (12  vols. 
1776-1800,)  says  Du  Petit-Thouars,  “is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  works  of  that  kind.”  Died  in  1800. 

Chemnitz,  [Lat.  ChemnitTus,]  (Martin,)  an  emi- 
nent German  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Treuenbrietzen, 
in  Brandenburg,  in  1 522.  He  studied  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, and  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  about  1550 
was  chosen  librarian  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia.  In 
1554  he  became  minister  of  a church  at  Brunswick.  He 
published  in  1565  “Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,”a  sound 
and  acute  argument  against  the  doctrines  asserted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Chemnitz"  and  Morlin  composed  the  “ Corpus 
Doctrinse  Prutenicae,”*  (1566.)  He  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent at  Brunswick  in  1567,  and  wrote  a confession  of 
faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony in  1571.  His  “ Theological  Topics”  (“  Loci  Theo- 
logici,”  1591)  was  esteemed  high  authority  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  regarded  as  superior  to  all  similar 
works  in  learning  and  method.  He  died  at  Brunswick 
in  1586,  leaving  unfinished  a “Harmonia  Evangelica,” 
which  was  published  about  1600. 

See  Bkockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lerikon Johann  H.  Wolff, 
“ Programma,  M.  Chemnitius  ipsiusque  in  Ecclesiam  Lutheranam 
Merita,”  1719;  Jocher,  “Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Chemnitz,  von,  fon  Kfm'nits,  (Philipp  Bogislav — 
bo'gis-liv,)  a historian,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Stettin  in  1605.  He  entered  the  service  of  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  ennobled  him  and  gave  him  the  office 
of  councillor.  He  wrote,  in  German,  a valuable  history 
of  the  war  waged  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany, 
(1648-52,)  and  a political  work  on  the  theory  or  method 
of  government  in  the  German  Empire.  Died  in  167S. 

Chemnitzer,  KSm'nit-ser,  (Ivan  Ivanovitch,)  a Rus- 
sian fabulist,  of  German  descent,  bom  in  Saint  Petersburg 
in  1744.  After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  army,  he 
retired  about  1778  from  the  service,  in  order  to  indulge 


* “ Body  of  Prussian  doctrine so  called  because  it  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia. 
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his  taste  for  literature,  and  then  published  a part  of  his 
fables,  which  the  Russians  compare  to  those  of  La  Fon- 
taine. He  excels  in  vivacity  of  dialogue  and  ndivetl  of 
expression,  l ie  was  appointed  consul-general  to  Smyrna 
in  1782,  and  died  there  in  1784. 

See  Otto,  “Lehrbuch  der  Russischen  Literatur.” 

Chemnizer.  See  Chemnitzer. 

Chenard,  sheh-ntR',  (Simon,)  a French  actor  and 
singer,  born  at  Auxerre  in  1758;  died  in  1831. 

Chenavard,  sheh-nS'vii-t',  (Paul,)  an  eminent  French 
painter  of  history,  born  at  Lyons  in  1808.  He  studied 
some  years  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a reputation  by  his 
picture  of  “ Mirabeau  replying  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux- 
Breze.”  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  received  a com- 
mission to  paint  fifty  large  compositions  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Pantheon.  Among  these  are  “ The  Deluge” 
and  “The  Passage  of  the  Rubicon.”  The  Pantheon 
having  been  restored  to  the  Catholic  worship,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  finish  the  task. 

See  Nagler,  “Neues  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Chenedolle,  de,  deh  shSn'do'li',  (Charles  Julien 
Pioult — pe'oo',)  a French  poet,  born  at  Vire  in  1769. 
He  emigrated  in  1791,  served  in  the  royalist  army,  and 
returned  to  France  about  1800,  before  which  date  he  had 
composed  several  odes.  He  became  intimate  with  Fon- 
tanes  and  Chateaubriand.  In  1807  he  produced  “The 
Genius  of  Man,”  (“  Le  Genie  de  l’Homme,”)  a poem, 
which  is  admired  for  elevated  thought  and  brilliant  style. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  Rouen  in  1810.  In  1820 
he  published  a volume  of  his  early  odes,  with  some  new 
poems,  among  which  were  “ The  Last  Day  of  Harvest” 
and  “ Moonlight  in  May.”  He  was  chosen  inspector- 
general  of  the  university  in  1830.  Died  in  1833. 

Ch.en.ery,  (Thomas,)  an  English  scholar  and  jour- 
nalist, bom  in  1826.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Almo- 
ner’s professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  in  1868,  and 
became  editor  of  The  Times  in  1877.  Died  in  1884. 

Chen'e-vix,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  writer,  noted  for 
versatility  of  talents.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  published 
various  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  “ Chemical 
Nomenclature,”  (1802,)  an  “Essay  on  National  Charac- 
ter,” (published  after  his  death,)  and  “ Henry  Seventh,”  a 
tragedy,  (1812,)  “ which,”  says  the  “Edinburgh  Review,” 
“is  the  most  successful  imitation  of  the  general  style, 
taste,  and  diction  of  our  elder  dramatists,  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  present  times.”  Died  in  1830. 

See  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  July,  1812. 

Chenier,  sh&'ne-i',  (Marie  Joseph,)  a popular  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1764,  was 
a brother  of  Andre  Chenier.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
where  he  also  resided.  He  produced  in  1789  “Charles 
IX.,”  a tragedy,  which  had  prodigious  success,  especially 
with  the  popular  party.  In  1792  he  became  a prominent 
republican  member  of  the  Convention.  He  served  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  order  in  the  several  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  ensuing  ten  years.  His  tragedy  of 
“Timoleon,”  in  verse,  (1794,)  after  being  performed  once 
with  applause,  was  prohibited  by  the  ruling  powers.  He 
composed  other  tragedies,  and  admirable  odes,  satires, 
and  songs,  in  which  he  displayed  a great  variety  of 
talent.  His  patriotic  “Song  of  Departure”  (“Chant 
du  Depart,”  1794)  was  said  to  be  more  popular  than 
any  other  except  the  “ Marseillaise.”  He  wrote,  besides 
other  prose  works,  an  excellent  “ Historical  Treatise  ( Ta- 
bleau) on  the  State  and  Progress  of  French  Literature 
since  1789,”  (1808.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  in  1811. 

See  Lingay,  “filoge  de  M.  J.  Chdnier;”  Arnault,  “Sur  J. 
Chenier:”  Daunow,  “ Notice  sur  M.  J.  Chenier,”  in  his  Complete 
Works,  8 vols.,  1823-26 ; F£lix  Pyat,  “ M.  J.  Chdnier  et  le  Prince 
des  Critiques,  (Jules  Janin,)”  1844. 

Chenier,  de,  deh  shi'ne-A.',  (Andr£,)  an  admirable 
French  poet,  born  in  Constantinople  in  October,  1762, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Chenier,  noticed  below.  He  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  became  an  excellent  classical 
scholar.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  beautiful 
eclogues  of  antique  simplicity,  and  elegies  admired  for 
sensibility.  In  1787  he  went  to  England  as  secretary 
of  legation.  In  the  Revolution  he  pursued  a moderate 
course.  Some  letters  which  he  published  in  the  “Jour- 


nal de  Paris”  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
party ; and  he  was  committed  to  prison  as  a Girondist. 

“ 1 here,”  says  Lamartine,  “ his  ideal  reveries  found  their 
reality  in  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  Pie  addressed  to  her  those  immortal  verses, 
‘The  Young  Captive,’  (‘La  jeune  Captive,’)  the  most 
melodious  sigh  that  ever  issued  from  the  crevices  of  a 
dungeon.”  He  was  executed  in  July,  1794,  two  days  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  left  unfinished  poems, 
entitled  “ Hermes,”  and  “America,”  and  a completed 
poem,  “ L’lnvention,”  which  is  praised  by  Villemain. 

See  H.  deLatouche,  “Notice sur  Andre  Chdnier  Bibliophile 
Jacob,  “Notice  sur  Andrd  Chenier  Sainte-Beuve,  “Causeries 
du  Lundi,”  tome  iv.,  and  “ Portraits  contemporains,”  tome  iii. 
(Sainte-Beuve  estimates  Atidni  Chenier  as  “the  greatest  French 
classic  in  verse  since  Racine  and  Boileau ;”)  article  by  Leo  Jou- 
bert,  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  General e.” 

Chenier,  de,  (Louis,)  a French  historian,  born  at 
Montfort,  in  Languedoc,  in  1723,  was  the  father  of  the 
two  poets  Andre  and  M.  J.  Chenier.  He  was  consul- 
general  at  Constantinople  from  1753  to  1764.  For  several 
years  preceding  1 784  he  was  charge-d’affaires  at  Morocco. 
He  composed  two  works  of  merit, — viz.,  “Researches 
in  the  History  of  the  Moors,”  and  “ Revolutions  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1796. 

Chenier,  de,  (Louis  Joseph  Gabriel,)  a French 
military  writer,  a nephew  of  the  poet  Andre  Chenier, 
was  born  in  1800.  He  published  a “Manual  for  Coun- 
cils of  War,”  (1831,)  and  other  works  on  the  criminal 
legislation  for  the  army. 

Chenot,  sheh-no',  (Claude  Bernard  Adrien,)  a 
French  engineer,  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1803.  In  1832 
he  invented  an  apparatus  for  the  fabrication  of  metallic 
sponges.  About  ten  years  later  he  began  a series  of 
important  researches  relative  to  a new  system  of  metal- 
lurgy, the  first  results  of  which  appeared  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1849.  Died  in  1855. 

Chenu,  shell-nil',  (Jean  Charles,)  a French  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  at  Metz  in  1808.  He  published 
“An  Essay  on  the  Action  of  Mineral  Waters,”  (1841,) 
“ Illustrations  of  Conchology,”  (1842-45,)  and  an  “ Ency- 
clopaedia of  Natural  History,”  (14  vols.,  1858.) 

Che'ops,  [Gr.  Xecnji,]  King  of  Egypt,  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  his  reign  about  1178  B.c.  “ He  changed  the 
government,”  says  Herodotus,  “into  a despotism,  and 
oppressed  his  subjects  with  forced  labour  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  pyramid  which  bears  his  name.”  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Cephren  or  Chephren. 

Cherbonneau,  shSR'bo'nS',  (Jacques  Auguste,)  a 
French  Orientalist,  born  in  Indre-et-Loire  in  1813.  lie 
has  published  “ The  Fables  of  Lokman,”  (1846,)  and  other 
works. 

Cherbuliez,  shCR'bu'le-h',  (Victor,)  a French  writer, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1832,  lias  produced  several  popular 
romances,  among  which  are  “ Le  Comte  Kostia,”  “ Le 
Prince  Vitale,”  “Paul  Mere,”  and  “Le  Roman  d’une 
honnete  Femme.” 

Cherea,  the  French  of  Chzerea,  which  see. 

Chereau,  shi'ro',  (Franqois,)  a skilful  French  en- 
graver, born  at  Blois  in  1680,  executed  portraits  and 
historical  subjects.  He  became  engraver  of  the  royal 
cabinet.  Died  in  1729. 

Cheremon.  See  Chzeremon. 

Chereplion.  See  Chzerephon. 

Cherile.  See  Chcerilus. 

Chfrrin,  sh,Yr4N',  (Louis  Nicolas  Henri,)  a French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1762.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  guard  of  the  Directory  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 797,  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube  in  1799.  He  was  killed  at  Zurich  in  that  year. 

See  De  Courcelles,  “Dictionnaire  des  Gdndraux  Fran^ais.” 

Cherler,  shg[<'14',  (Jean  Henri,)  a physician  and 
botanist,  was  a citizen  of  Bale.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  J.  Bauhin,  the  eminent  botanist,  whom  he  aided  in  the 
composition  of  his  “General  History  of  Plants,”  which 
appeared  in  1650,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Cherler. 

See  Floy,  “Dictionnaire  de  la  Mddccine.” 

Chdron,  sh&'rdN',  (Charles,)  a skilful  French  en- 
graver, born  at  Luneville  in  1635.  He  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  a pension,  and 
employed  him  to  engrave  the  medals  which  were  struck 
to  commemorate  his  actions.  Died  in  1698. 
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Chdron,  (Elisabeth  SOPHIE,)  a skilful  French  artist 
and  poet,  born  at  Paris  in  1648.  She  excelled  in  music, 
painting,  and  engraving,  and  wrote  agreeable  verses. 
She  was  very  successful  in  portraits  and  in  history.  The 
exact  likeness,  it  is  said,  was  the  least  merit  of  her  por- 
traits. In  1672  she  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting.  She  executed  a series  of  engravings  called 
“Gems  drawn  from  the  Principal  Cabinets  of  France.” 
Died  in  1711. 

See  Fontenay,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes;”  Fermelhuis,"  Elogc 
de  fi.  S.  Chdron,”  1712. 

Cheron,  (Francois,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Paris 
in  1764.  He  became  director  of  the  “ Mercure”  in  1 B 1 5- 
He  composed  an  ode  entitled  “Napoleon,  ou  le  Corse 
devoile,”  (“The  Corsican  unveiled,”  1814,)  and  a few 
other  works.  Died  in  1828. 

See  Qu^rard,  “La  France  Littlraire.” 

Cheron,  (Louis,)  a French  painter  and  engraver, 
brother  of  Elisabeth  Sophie,  noticed  above,  born  in  Paris 
in  1660.  Compelled  to  leave  France  as  a Protestant  about 
1690,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  successful  as  a 
painter  of  history  and  a designer.  Died  in  1723. 

See  Heinecken,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes.” 

Cheron,  (Louis  Claude,)  a French  writer  of  prose 
and  verse,  a brother  of  Franjois,  noticed  above,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1758.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  supported  moderate 
measures.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne.  He  produced,  besides  other  dramas, 
an  imitation  of  Sheridan’s  “ School  for  Scandal,”  entitled 
“ Le  Tartufe  des  Mceurs,”  which  was  successful,  and 
translated,  from  the  English,  Fielding’s  “Tom  Jones.” 
Died  in  1807. 

See  Querakd,  “La  France  Littdraire.” 

Cherrier,  de,  deh  shA're-i',  (Charles  Joseph,)  a 
French  officer  and  writer,  born  at  Neufchateau  (Vosges) 
in  1785.  He  published  in  1841  a “History  of  the  Con- 
test between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  of  the  House 
of  Suabia.” 

Cher'ry,  (Andrew,)  an  Irish  actor  and  comic  writer, 
born  in  1762.  He  produced  “The  Soldier’s  Daughter,” 
and  other  comedies.  Died  in  1812. 

■Cher'si-phron,  [Gr.  Xepo'nppuv,]  a famous  Cretan 
architect,  whose  name  is  sometimes  written  Ctesiphon, 
flourished  about  600  B.C.  He  was  the  first  architect  and 
designer  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  After  his  death,  the  un- 
finished work  was  directed  by  his  son  Metagenes,  and 
others.  This  temple  was  adorned  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Ionic  columns  of  solid  marble,  sixty  feet 
high.  Its  length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Roman  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty. 
It  is  said  that  two  hundred  years  elapsed  during  its 
construction.  The  roof  was  burned  by  the  agency  of 
Erostratus  in  356  B.C. ; but  the  edifice  was  soon  restored 
to  its  former  splendor. 

See  Hirt,  “Tempel  der  Diana  von  Ephesus,”  1807. 

Cherubin,  shi'rii'biN',  Le  Pi; re,  a Capuchin  friar 
of  Orleans,  France,  noted  as  a geometer  and  optician, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  made  an  improve- 
ment in  the  binocular  telescope,  and  wrote  a valuable 
treatise  on  “Ocular  Dioptrics,”  (1671.) 

Cherubini,  ki-roo-bee'nec,  ( Maria  Luigi  Carlo 
Zenobi  Salvador,)  a celebrated  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, born  at  Florence  in  1760.  He  was  instructed  in 
music  by  the  Felicis  and  by  Bizzari  and  Sarti.  About 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  attract  attention  by  his 
productions.  He  visited  London  in  1784,  and  there  pro- 
duced the  successful  operas  “ The  Pretended  Princess” 
(“La  finta  Principessa”)  and  “Giulio  Sabino.”  After 
1786  he  resided  mostly  in  Paris,  where  his  opera  “ Lo- 
doiska”  was  performed  with  great  applause  in  1791. 
Soon  after  that  date  he  produced  “Elisa,”  “Mddee,” 
“ Anacreon,”  etc.  As  a composer  of  sacred  music  he 
attained  the  highest  rank.  Among  his  best  works  in 
this  department  are  his  “ Requiem,”  and  his  mass  d 
trots  voix.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a professor  in  the  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was 
director  for  twenty  years.  His  last  dramatic  work  was 
the  opera  “Ali  Baba,”  (1833.)  Died  in  1842.  Haydn 


and  Beethoven  pronounced  him  the  first  dramatic  com- 
poser of  his  time. 

Sec  Louis  vr  Lok£nie,“  M.  Cherubini,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,” 
1841;  Miel,  “Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Cherubini,”  1842;  Raoul- 
Rociibttb,  “ Notice  sur  ia  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Cherubini;”  L. 
Piccmianti,  “Notizie  sulla  Vita  e sulie  Opere  di  L.  Cherubini,” 
1843  ; F6tis,  “ Biographic  Universelle  des  Musidens.” 

Cheruel,  shi'ri YhV,  (Auguste,)  a French  historian, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1809,  published  a “ History  of  Rouen,” 
and  a “ Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Institutions,  Man- 
ners, and  Customs  of  France,”  (1855.) 

Chervin,  shSk'viN',  (Nicolas,)  a French  medical 
writer,  born  near  Lyons  in  1783  ; died  in  1843. 

Chery,  shi're',  (Philippe,)  a skilful  French  painter 
of  history,  born  in  Paris  in  1759,  was  a pupil  of  Vien. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1791,  when  he 
exhibited  the  “ Death  of  Alcibiades.”  In  a concourse  for 
the  representation  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  obtained 
the  prize  in  1803.  He  was  patronized  by  Napoleon,  who 
charged  him  to  paint  a scene  on  the  battle-field  of  Jena. 
Died  in  1838. 

Cheryf-Ed-Dyn-Aly.  See  Shereef-ei>Deen. 

Cheseanx,  de,  deh  shk'zd',  (Jean  Philippe  L/jys,) 
a Swiss  savant,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1718.  He  wrote 
“Essays  on  Physics,”  (1743,)  “Treatises  on  Natural 
History,”  and  several  memoirs  on  astronomy,  (1764.) 
Died  in  Paris  in  1751. 

See  Ersch  und  Gruber,  “ Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie.” 

Chesebro’,  cheez'bro,  (Caroline,)  an  authoress,  born 
at  Canandaigua,  New  York.  Among  her  works  is 
“Dream-Land  by  Daylight,”  (1851,)  and  a novel  entitled 
“Victoria,  or  the  World  Overcome,”  (1856.)  Died  1873. 

Ches’el-den,  (William,)  an  eminent  Engli-h  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1688.  He  was 
a pupil  of  the  great  anatomist  Cowper.  About  1711  he 
began  to  lecture  on  anatomy  in  London,  and  was  chosen 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  before  he  was  twenty-five, 
(one  account  says  at  thirty-three.)  He  publi-hed  in 
1713  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,”  which  was 
generally  used  as  a text-book  for  many  years.  After 
that  date  he  was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  Saint 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  to  Saint  George’s 
and  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  surgeon  to  Queen 
Caroline.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of 
his  time,  and  excelled  especially  in  lithotomy.  His  fame 
was  extended,  in  1728,  by  an  operation  which  restored 
sight  to  a young  person,  whose  novel  sensations  afforded 
to  Locke  and  Diderot  a subject  of  metaphysical  obser- 
vations. He  published  in  1733  his  “.Anatomy  of  the 
Bones,”  a valuable  work.  Died  at  Bath  in  1752. 

Chesnaye-Desbois,  de  la,  (Franqois  Alexan- 
dre Aubert,)  a French  writer,  born  in  Maine  in  1699. 
Of  all  the  compilers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  pub- 
lished the  greatest  number  of  dictionaries.  Among 
these  is  a “ Military  Dictionary,”  and  a “ Genealogical 
and  Historical  Dictionary'.”  He  died  at  Paris  in  1784. 

Chesnelong',  (Pierre  Charles,)  a French  politi- 
cian, born  in  1820.  He  is  a Monarchist,  and  has  taken 
a lead  in  all  the  Catholic  movements  of  his  time. 

Chesney,  (Charles  Cornwallis,)  an  English 
engineer  officer,  author  of  several  military'  works,  bom 
1827  ; died  1876. 

Ches'ney,  (Francis  Rawdon,)  an  officer  distin- 
guished for  his  explorations  in  the  East,  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1 789.  About  1830  he  began  to  explore  a route 
from  Europe  by  die  Red  Sea  to  India.  Having  received 
aid  from  the  government,  and  having  been  appointed 
commander  of  an  expedition,  he  descended  die  Euphrates 
in  a steamer,  in  1836,  from  Beer  (Bir)  to  its  mouth.  In 
1850  he  published  “The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,”  and  two  years  later  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Past  and  Present  state  of  F'irearms.”  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1855,  and  of  full 
general  in  1868.  He  also  wrote  a work  on  “The 
Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29."  Died  in  1872. 

Ches'tyr-ficld,  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,)  fourth 
Earl  of,  an  English  courtier,  orator,  and  wit,  renowned 
as  a model  of  politeness  and  an  oracle  of  taste.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  September,  1694,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Elizabeth 
Saville,  who  was  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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Having  graduated  at  Cambridge,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  in  1714,  during  which  he  contracted  an  invete- 
rate passion  for  gaming.  In  1715,  through  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  General  Stanhope,  he  was  appointed  a gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  He  supported  the  party  of 
the  heir-apparent  in  the  quarrel  between  the  latter  and 
his  father,  George  I.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  effective  debaters  of  that  period.  Walpole  says 
that  on  one  occasion  Chesterfield  made  “ the  finest 
oration  he  ever  heard.”  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1726,  he  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1728 
was  ambassador  to  Holland.  A few  years  later  George 
II.  appointed  him  lord  steward  of  the  household.  “ He 
was  at  the  head  of  ton,"  says  Macaulay,  “ in  days  when 
in  order  to  be  at  the  head  of  ton  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
be  dull  and  supercilious.”  In  1 733  he  married  Melusina 
Schulemburg,  Countess  of  Walsingham.  Though  a Whig 
in  politics,  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Walpole  in 
1734,  and  joined  the  opposition.  In  1745  he  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  his  conduct  was  discreet 
and  very  popular.  Pie  accepted  the  office  of  principal 
secretary  of  state  in  April,  1746,  which  he  resigned  in 
1748.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Mon- 
tesquieu, etc.  His  intercourse  with  Dr.  Johnson  was 
abruptly  closed  by  a well-known  indignant  letter  from 
the  lexicographer.  Chesterfield’s  fame  as  an  author  is 
founded  chiefly  on  his  “ Letters  to  his  Son,”  which  ap- 
peared in  1774  and  were  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the 
style  and  prized  for  the  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
they  teach.  “ Take  out  the  immorality,”  says  Dr.  John- 
son, “and  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman.”  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  two  numbers  of 
“ The  World,”  and  other  brief  productions,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “ Miscellanies”  in  1777.  He 
died  in  1773.  His  only  son  had  died  in  1768. 

See  Maty,  “Life  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,”  London,  2 
vols.,  1774;  fora  very  interesting  notice  of  Chesterfield,  see  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”  for  May,  1868;  see  also  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for 
October,  1845;  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  September,  1845. 

Chetardie,  de  la,  deh  li  shi'tSu'de',  (Joachim 
Jacques  Trotti,)  Marquis,  a French  diplomatist,  born 
in  1705.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1739, 
and  became  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  In 
1744  she  dismissed  him  abruptly  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country.  He  afterwards  had  a command  in 
the  French  army.  Died  in  1758. 

See  Levesque,  “ Histoire  de  Russie.” 

Chet'ham,  (Humphrey,)  an  English  merchant,  noted 
as  the  founder  of  a college  and  public  library  at  Man- 
chester, was  born  about  1580;  died  in  1653. 

Chet'tle,  (Henry,)  an  English  dramatist,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  and  flourished  about  1600. 
He  wrote  numerous  plays,  of  which  only  four  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  these  is  “ Hoffman,”  a tragedy. 

Chet'wood,  (Knightly,)  born  at  Coventry  in  1652, 
became  Dean  of  Gloucester  about  1707.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral biographies  and  small  poems.  Died  in  1720. 

Chetrwood,  (William  Rufus,)  an  English  drama- 
tist. Died  in  1 766. 

ChSt'wynd,  ( ? ) (John,)  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1623,  published  “Anthologia  Historica,” 
(1674.)  Died  in  1692. 

Chevalier.  See  Lechevalier. 

Chevalier,  shelr-vl'le-i',  almost  shvi'le^',  (Antoine 
Rodolphe,)  a noted  French  Protestant  and  Hebraist, 
born  near  Vire  in  1 507.  While  he  was  an  exile  in  England 
he  gave  French  lessons  to  Queen  Elizabeth  before  her 
accession.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Geneva,  and  was  employed  by  Calvin  as  interpreter  of 
books  in  that  language.  He  published  a Hebrew  Gram- 
mar. Died  in  1572. 

Chevalier,  (Charles  Louis,)  a French  optician,  born 
in  Paris  in  1804.  He  invented  and  improved  instruments 
used  in  optics  and  natural  philosophy.  Died  in  1859. 

Chevalier,  (Etienne,)  born  about  1410,  became  trea- 
surer of  France  in  1452.  Died  in  1474. 

Chevalier,  (Michel,)  a celebrated  French  economist, 
born  at  Limoges  in  1806.  About  1833  he  was  sent  by 
M.  Thiers  on  a mission  to  the  United  States  to  examine 
the  subject  of  railroads.  In  1836  he  published  “ Letters 


on  North  America,”  which  were  highly  commended.  lie 
produced  in  1838  an  important  work  “ On  the  Material 
Interests  of  France,”  (“Des  Interets  materiels  en 
France,”)  which  was  often  reprinted.  About  1840  he  was 
chosen  a councillor  of  state,  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  College  of  France,  and  chief  engineer  of  mines. 
Plis  “Plistory  and  Description  of  the  Ways  of  Commu- 
nication in  the  United  States”  appeared  in  1840.  He 
greatly  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  free  trade  in  France. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute,  (class  of  moral 
and  political  sciences.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  He  died  in 
1879. 

Chevalier,  (Nicolas,)  a French  antiquary  and 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Sedan,  emigrated  to  Holland 
after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ History  of  William  III.  of  England,” 
and  other  works.  Died  about  1740. 

Chevallier,  (Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,)  a 
chemist,  was  born  at  Langres,  in  France,  in  1793,  and 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Medical 
Chemistry.”  He  gave  special  attention  to  questions 
relative  to  public  hygiene,  and  published  a “ Dictionary 
of  Adulterations  of  Alimentary,  Medicinal,  and  Com- 
mercial Substances,”  (1852.) 

Chevanes,  sheh-vSn',  (Jacques  Auguste,)  a French 
jurisconsult,  born  at  Dijon  in  1624;  died  in  1690. 

Chevert,  de,  deh  shell -vai  it',  (Franqois,)  a successful 
French  general,  born  at  Verdun,  on  the  Meuse,  in  1695, 
distinguished  himself  at  Prague  in  1742,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1748.  The  victory  at  Hastembeck, 
in  1757,  was  ascribed  to  him.  Died  in  1769. 

Clieverus,  shSv'e-rus,  [Fr.  de  Cheverus,  deh  sheh- 
vRtis',]  (Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvre,)  a 
French  cardinal  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Mayenne  in 
1768.  He  visited  the  United  States  as  a missionary  in 
1795,  and,  having  spent  some  time  among  the  Indians 
of  Maine,  was  made  first  Bishop  of  Boston  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1808.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Boston  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferers.  Pie  afterwards  returned  to  France,  and 
became  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1826,  and  a cardinal 
in  1836.  He  died  the  same  year. 

See  Huen-Dubourg,  “Vie  du  Cardinal  de  Clieverus,"  (1838,) 
and  an  English  translation,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  Philadelphia,  1839. 

Cheves,  cheevz,  (Langdon,)  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina,  in  1776.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  eminent  in  that  profession.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  Congress  about  181 1,  and  served 
two  or  more  terms  in  that  body.  Pie  was  Speaker  of  the 
Plouse  of  Representatives  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Thirteenth  Congress,  (1814-15,)  and  gave  a casting  vote 
against  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1815. 
The  bank  having  been  re-chartered  in  1816,  he  afterwards 
became  its  president,  which  position  he  held  for  about 
three  years.  Died  in  1857. 

Chevillard,  sheh-ve'yf  r',  (Franqois,)  a French  poet, 
born  at  Orleans.  He  excelled  in  elegiac  verse.  Died  in 
I678 

Chevillier,  (Andre,)  a learned  Prench  ecclesiastic, 
born  at  Pontoise  in  1636.  He  wrote  a “ Critical  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Pans,”  (1694.) 

Died  in  1700.  . 

Chevreau,  (Jules  Henri,)  a Prench  politician, 
born  at  Belleville  in  1820.  He  is  a Bonapartist,  and  was 
minister  of  the  interior  during  the  early  months  of  1870. 

Chevreau,  (Urbain,)  an  ingenious  French  writer, 
born  at  Loudun  in  1613.  He  was  versed  in  many  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  and  travelled  extensively.  About 
1652  he  was  sucietary  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  after- 
wards was  councillor  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidel- 
berg. Died  in  1701. 

Chevret,  sheh-vRcV,  (Jean,)  a French  moralist  and 
writer,  born  at  Meulan  in  1747  ; died  in  1820. 

Chevreul,  sheh-vRUl',  (Michel  Eugene,)  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  born  at  Angers  in  1786,  studied  under 
Vauquelin  in  Paris.  He  became  successively  professor 
in  the  College  Charlemagne,  examiner  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  professor  of  special  chemistry  at  the  Gobe- 
lins. In  1823  he  published  an  analytical  treatise,  called 
“Chemical  Researches  on  Fat  Substances  of  Animal 
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Origin,”  which  established  his  reputation,  and  announced 
discoveries  that  produced  important  results  in  the  arts. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1826, 
and  succeeded  Vauquelin  as  professor  of  applied  chem- 
istry in  the  “Jardin  des  Plantes”  in  1829.  In  1831  he 
published  “Lectures  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Art  of 
Dyeing,”  and  in  1839  a remarkable  work  “On  the  Law 
of  the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  on  the 
Distribution  ( Assortment)  of  Coloured  Objects,”  which 
is  highly  esteemed.  He  contributed  many  memoirs  to 
the  “Annates  de  Chimie,”  and  to  the  collections  of  the 
Institute.  In  1852  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  awarded 
him  a prize  of  12,000  francs  for  his  work  on  “ Fat  Sub- 
stances,” (“  Corps  gras,”)  above  noticed. 

See“Nouvelle  Biographie  G line  rale.  ” 

Chevreuse,  de,  deh  sheh-vRUz',  (Marie  de  Rohan 
— deh  io'Sn',)  Duciiesse,  a fascinating  French  lady, 
noted  for  her  political  ambition  and  influence,  was  born 
in  1600.  She  was  married  to  Claude,  Duke  of  Chev- 
reuse, about  1622.  Having  intrigued  against  Richelieu, 
she  was  sent  into  exile,  from  which  she  returned  at  his 
death.  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  she  acted 
with  the  enemies  of  Mazarin.  Died  in  1679. 

See  Retz,  “Memoires.” 

Chevrier,  sheh-vRe-i',  ( Franqois  Antoine,  ) a 
French  writer,  born  about  1720  at  Nancy.  He  removed 
to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  indulged  too  freely  his  pro- 
pensity to  satire  in  several  pamphlets,  by  which  he  made 
many  enemies.  He  published  a libellous  book  called 
“Le  Colporteur,”  which  had  some  success,  and  various 
other  works.  Died  at  Rotterdam  in  1 762. 

See  Grimm,  “Correspondance.” 

Cheyne,  chan  or  cheen,  (George,)  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish physician,  born  about  1670,  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  A. 
Pitcairn.  About  the  year  1700  he  settled  in  London. 
His  treatise  on  Fluxions  (1705)  procured  his  election  as 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  a work  called 
“ Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion.”  In  1725 
he  produced  his  “ Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,” 
which  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by  a popular 
work  on  nervous  diseases,  entitled  “The  English  Mal- 
ady,” (1733.)  His  writings  are  pervaded  with  a sincerely 
religious  spirit.  Died  in  1742. 

See  his  Autobiography,  “Dr.  Cheyne’s  own  Account  of  Himself,” 
1743;  “Biographia  Britannica;”  Chambers,  “Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cheyne,  (James,)  a learned  Scottish  philosopher, 
born  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Catholic  College  of  Douay,  France,  and  author 
of  several  scientific  works.  Died  in  1602. 

Cheyne,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician,  born  at  Leith 
in  1777.  He  settled  in  Dublin  in  1809,  and  there  prac- 
tised with  great  success  until  1830,  when  his  health 
failed.  From  1820  to  183a  his  annual  receipts  amounted 
to  about  five  thousand  pounds.  He  published  “ Treatises 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,”  (1801,)  and  other  medical 
works.  Died  in  1836. 

Cliey'nell,  (Francis,)  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
vine, born  at  Oxford  in  1608.  He  became  rector  of 
Petworth  in  1643,  and  published  “The  Rise,  Growth, 
and  Danger  of  Socinianism,”  (1643,)  in  which  he  accused 
Chillingworth  of  heresy.  He  rendered  himself  notorious 
by  his  animosity  towards  Chillingworth,  at  whose  funeral 
he  made  a violent  speech.  He  also  threw  into  the  grave 
a book  of  the  deceased  author.  Died  in  1665. 

See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Works. 

Chezy,  shi'ze',  (Antoine,)  an  eminent  French  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1718.  The  canal 
of  Burgundy  was  one  of  his  works.  Died  in  1 798. 

Chezy,  de,  deh  shi'ze',  (Antoine  Leonard,)  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Neuilly  in  1773,  was  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  and  a pupil  of  De  Sacy.  He  spoke 
Persian  and  Arabic  with  facility,  and  understood  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  etc.  A violent  illness  prevented 
him  from  accompanying  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798, 
which  Bonaparte  had  invited  him  to  join.  Students  of 
all  European  countries  resorted  to  Paris  to  receive  from 
him  lessons  in  Sanscrit,  which  he  esteemed  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  language  of  the  world.  In  1815  a 
chair  of  Sanscrit  was  founded  for  him  at  Paris.  W. 
Humboldt  and  A.  Schlcgel  were  among  his  pupils.  He 
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published  admirable  translations  of  “Medjnoun  and 
Leila,"  and  of  the  Sanscrit  poem“  Sakoontala,”by  Cali- 
dasa,  (1830.)  He  also  left  in  manuscript  an  “Analysis 
of  the  Kamayana,”  a “ Persian  Anthology,”  a Sanscrit 
grammar,  and  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 

Sec  Silvestkk  DB  Sacy,  “ Notice  sur  h Vie  et  le*  Ouvrages  de 
M.  de  Chizy,"  Svo,  1835;  Qu^raru,  “ La  France  Liti4raire.” 

Chezy,  von,  fon  shi'ze',  (Wilhelm,)  a German 
author,  born  in  1806,  wrote  “The  Travelling  Student,” 
(“Der  fahrende  Schuler,”  1835,)  and  other  novels. 

Chezy,  von,  (Wilhklmink  Christine,)  a German 
authoress,  born  in  Berlin  in  1783,  was  the  mother  of  the 
preceding.  She  was  married  to  the  French  Orientalist 
above  noticed,  about  1803,  and  separated  fr<  *n  him  in 
1811.  She  produced,  in  German,  successful  romances, 
tales,  and  lyric  poems,  among  which  were  “ Euryanthe,” 
(1823,)  and  “ Stundenblumen,”  (1824.) 

Chiabrera,  ke-i-bRa'ri,  (Gabriello,)  a celebrated 
lyric  poet  of  Italy,  bom  at  Savona,  near  Genoa,  June  8, 
1552,  was  the  founder  of  a new  school  of  poetry.  He 
was  educated  in  Rome,  where  he  resided  some  years,  in 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Cornaro.  His  poetical  genius  was 
not  developed  early.  An  admiration  of  Pindar  rendered 
him  an  imitator  of  that  great  model,  after  which  he 
formed  a style  which  distinguishes  him  from  other 
Italian  lyric  poets.  His  sublime  odes  and  canzoni  soon 
extended  his  fame  throughout  Italy.  After  he  l>ecame 
an  author  he  resided  chiefly  in  Florence  and  Genoa,  and 
received  many  honours  from  several  Italian  rulers.  In 
allusion  to  his  innovations  in  style,  he  compared  himself 
to  Columbus,  and  said,  “ I resolved  to  discover  a new 
world  or  perish  in  the  attempt.”  He  wrote  much,  and 
in  many  varieties  of  verse.  Died  at  Savona  in  October, 
1637.  “ He  borrowed  from  Pindar,” says  Hallam,  “that 
grandeur  of  sound,  that  pomp  of  epithets,  that  rich  swell 
of' imagery,  that  unvarying  majesty  of  conception,  which 
distinguish  the  odes  of  both  poets.”  (“Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe.”)  He  rivalled  Anacreon  in  his 
lighter  odes,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  spirited. 

See  Larcher,  “ Lives  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy 
Longfellow,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  ;”  “Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  London,  1831;  “Vita  di  G. 
Chiabrera,”  (written  by  himself,)  Milan,  8vo,  1821 ; Tiraeoschi, 
“Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Cliiaramonti,  (B.  Luigi.)  See  Pius  VII. 

Chiaramonti,  ke-i-ri-mon'tee,  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,) an  agreeable  Italian  writer,  bom  at  Brescia  in 
1731,  published  an  “ Essay  on  the  Paternal  Power  of  the 
Ancient  Romans,”  ( 1 754,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 796. 

Chiaramonti,  (Scipione,)  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  at  Cesena  in  1565,  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Pisa.  He  wrote  against  Tycho  Brahe  a treatise  on 
comets,  entitled  “Anti-Tycho,”  (1621,)  a Latin  “ History 
of  Cesena,”  (1641,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1652. 

See  N irHRON,  " Memoires.” 

Chiari,  ke-a'ree,  (Fabrizio,)  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Rome  in  1621;  died  in  1695. 

Chiari,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  1654,  was  a pupil  of  Carlo  Maratta,  whose  style  he 
imitated  successfully.  Many  of  his  easel-pictures  are  dis- 
persed in  Italy  and  England.  His  frescos  in  the  Barberini 
palace  and  the  Colonna  Gallery  at  Rome  are  commended. 
Died  in  1727. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Chiari,  (Pietro,)  an  Italian  comic  poet  and  priest, 
bom  at  Brescia.  He  produced,  in  rivalry  with  Goldoni, 
many  mediocre  comedies,  among  which  was  “The  Chi- 
nese Slave.”  Died  about  1 788. 

Chiarini,  ke-i-ree'nee,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  ecclesiastic 
and  philologist,  bom  in  Tuscany  in  1789.  He  published 
a “Theory  of  Judaism  applied  to  the  Reform  of  the  Is- 
raelites,” etc.  Died  at  Warsaw  in  1832. 

Chiaverini,  ke-3-vi-rec'nec,  (Luigi,)  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Palcna  in  1777  ; died  at  Naples  in  1S34. 

Chiavistelli,  ke-S-vfes-teFlee,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Florence  in  1618;  died  in  1698. 

Chichele  or  Chichely,  chitch'c-lc,  (Henry,)  an  emi- 
nent English  prelate,  born  about  1362,  was  noted  as  the 
founder  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  He  performed 
several  diplomatic  missions  to  France.  Abont  1414  he 
was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  opposed  the 
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growing  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Wickliffe.  Died  in  1443. 

See  Arthur  Duck,  “ Life  of  H.  Chichele,”  i6qg ; O.  L.  Spencer, 
‘Life  of  H.  Chichele,”  1 7S3 ; W.  F.  Hook,  “Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,”  vol.  v.  chap,  xviii. 

Chich'es-ter,  (Arthur,)  an  English  military  officer, 
born  near  Barnstaple.  lie  was  appointed  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland  about  1604,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Belfast  in  1612.  Died  in  1624  or  1625. 

Chichester,  Earl  of.  See  Pelham,  (Thomas.) 

Chick'er-ing,  (Jonas,)  an  American  manufacturer 
of  piano-fortes,  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1798,  lived  in  Boston  ; died  in  1853. 

Chicoyneau,  she'kw.Yno',  (Franqois,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1672,  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Pierre  Chirac.  He  became  a professor  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  1720  was  honoured  for  his  services 
in  Marseilles  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague.  He 
was  first  physician  to  the  king  from  1732  to  1752,  and 
author  of  a work  on  the  plague.  Died  in  1752. 

Chicoyneau,  (Francois,)  a son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1699.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  Died  in  1740. 

Chiesa,  ke-a'sj,  (Silvestro,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Genoa  in  1625  ; died  in  1657. 

Chievres,  she'&vR',  (Guillaume  de  Croy — deh 
kRwS,)  Lord  of,  a Flemish  courtier  and  general,  born 
about  1458.  Pie  distinguished  himself  under  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  the  conquest  of  Naples 
and  Milan.  About  1508  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  prince,  afterwards  Charles  V.  He  gained  the  favour 
of  his  pupil,  and  was  his  prime  minister  from  his  acces- 
sion, in  1516,  until  1521.  He  offended  the  Spaniards  by 
his  avidity  for  money,  and  by  the  preference  which  he 
showed  for  the  Flemings.  He  attended  Charles  V.  to 
Germany  in  1520,  and  died  in  1521. 

ChiSlet,  she'fli',  (Jean  Jacques,)  a learned  physician, 
born  at  Besanijon,  in  France,  in  1588.  Having  become 
eminent  in  his  profession,  he  was  invited  to  Spain  by 
Philip  IV.,  whom  he  attended  as  his  first  physician. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  Besanfon,”  political  tracts 
against  France,  a “Treatise  on  the  Tomb  of  Childeric 
I.,”  discovered  in  1653,  and  other  works.  He  was  the 
most  eminent  of  a family  which  produced  many  learned 
men.  Died  in  1660. 

Chiillet,  (Philippe,)  a brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Besanfon  in  1597.  He  published  “Notes  on  the 
Council  of  Trent,”  and  translated  “The  Imitation  of 
Christ”  into  French.  Died  about  1658. 

Chifflet,  (Pierre  Franqois,)  a brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1592,  was  professor  of  Plebrew,  and 
keeper  of  the  medals  of  the  King  of  France.  He  wrote 
some  religious  works.  Died  in  1682. 

Child,  (Sir  Josiah,)  an  English  merchant,  eminent  as 
a writer  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  was  born 
in  London  about  1630.  He  became  very  wealthy,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1668  he  published  “Observations  concerning  Trade 
and  the  Interest  of  Money,”  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced  or  kept  low  by  legal 
restrictions.  About  that  time  he  became  chairman  and 
autocrat  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a “Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,”  and  a few 
other  works.  “Some  of  the  principles  advanced  by 
Child,”  says  McCulloch,  “are  so  sound,  and  so  forcibly 
and  concisely  expressed,  that  they  assume  the  shape  of 
maxims.”  Died  in  1699.  He  left  several  children,  who 
intermarried  with  various  noble  families  of  England. 

Child,  (Mrs.  Lydia  Maria,)  a popular  American 
writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Francis,  was  born  at 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1802.  Her  first  publication 
was  “Hobomok,  an  Indian  Story,”  (1824,)  which  was 
followed  by  “The  Rebels:  a Tale  of  the  Revolution,” 
(1825.)  In  1826  she  became  editor  of  the  “Juvenile 
Miscellany,”  which  she  conducted  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess for  eight  years.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Mr. 
David  Lee  Child,  an  able  lawyer  of  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion she  published  an  “Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  Class 
of  Americans  called  Africans,”  esteemed  one  of  the 


of  the  “National  Anti-Slavery  Standard”  (New  York) 
from  1841  to  1843,  during  which  she  wrote  her  “Letters 
from  New  York,”  (published  in  2 vols.,  1844.)  Among 
her  other  productions  may  be  named  “The  Mother’s 
Book,”  “The  Oasis,”  “ Flowers  for  Children,”  “Fact 
and  Fiction,”  and  “ Philothea : a Grecian  Romance.” 
She  also  published  “ Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,” 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1855,)  which,  though  giving  proof  of  some 
learning  and  of  great  diligence,  is  a work  of  doubtful 
merit.*  Died  in  1880. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Prose  Writers  of  America “ North  American 
Review”  for  July,  1833,  to  January,  1837. 

Child,  (William,)  an  English  musical  composer 
born  at  Bristol  in  1607 ; died  in  1697. 

See  FStis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

CliITde-bert  [Fr.  pron.  shfel'deh'baiR']  I,  King  of 
the  Franks,  was  the  third  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilde. 
He  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  and  began  to  reign 
in  511  A.D.  In  league  with  his  brothers  Clotaire  and 
Clodomir,  he  conquered  Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy. 
He  died  in  558 ; and,  as  he  left  no  male  issue,  Clotaire 
became  sole  King  of  the  Franks.  This  was  the  first, 
precedent  in  French  history  of  a custom  or  regulation 
which  was  afterwards  recognized  as  the  “ Salic  law.” 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Fran?ais.” 

Childebert  II.,  King  of  Austrasia,  born  in  570  a.d., 
succeeded  his  father  Sigebert  in  575.  His  mother, 
Brunehaut,  was  regent  during  a part  of  his  minority. 
By  the  will  of  his  uncle  Gontran,  he  acquired  Orleans 
and  Burgundy.  He  died  in  596,  leaving  an  infant  heir, 
Thierri,  whose  kingdom  was  usurped  by  Clotaire  II. 

See  Michelet,  “Histoire  de  la  France.” 

Childebert  III.,  the  son  of  Thierri  III.,  was  born 
about  683  A.D.  In  695  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Clovis 
III.,  as  nominal  King  of  France,  the  real  power  being 
exercised  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pepin  le  Gros.  He 
died  in  71 1,  leaving  a son,  Dagobert  III.,  who  was,  like 
his  father,  one  of  the  rcis  faineants,  (idle  or  mimic  kings.) 

ChlTde-brand,  [Fr.  pron.  shfel'deh'bR&N',]  a Frank- 
ish prince,  whose  history  is  very  obscure,  and  on  whom 
much  has  been  written  by  modern  historians  and  gene- 
alogists. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a son  of  Pepin 
le  Gros,  and  a brother  of  Charles  Martel,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  737  A.D.  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Saracens. 

See  Sainte-Marthe,  “ Histoire  gdndalogique  de  la  France.” 

Childeric,  chil'der-ik,  [Fr.  pron.  shil’dVrik7,]  I., 
King  of  the  Franks,  is  reckoned  the  fourth  king  of  the 
Merovingian  race.  He  succeeded  his  father  Merovee 
(or  Merovaeus)  in  458  a.d.  We  have  little  authentic 
history  of  his  reign.  He  is  said  to  have  died  about  480, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  Clovis  I.  His  tomb, 
found  near  Tournai  in  1653,  contained  his  seal,  medals, 
arms,  etc.,  an  account  of  which  was  published  by  J.  J. 
Chifflet,  (1655.) 

Childdric  II.  was  the  second  son  of  Clovis  II.  He 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  began  to  reign 
in  660,  at  the  age  of  seven.  At  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Clotaire  III.,  he  annexed  to  his  realm  Neustria 
and  Burgundy.  He  was  assassinated  in  673,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  also  killed.  His  younger  brother,  Thierri, 
then  became  king. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franjais.” 

Childeric  III.,  the  son  of  Chilperic  II.,  was  the  last 
King  of  France  cf  the  first  race,  (Merovingians.)  He 
is  called  Childeric  II.  by  some  historians.  He  was  per- 

* The  imaginative  and  philanthropic  writings  of  Mrs.  Child,  uniting 
as  they  do  with  fine  powers  of  delineation  a most  genial,  kindly,  and 
liberal  spirit,  command  our  heartfelt  respect  and  sympathy.  We  regret 
all  the  more  that  she  should  have  expended  so  much  time  and  labour 
on  a work  affording  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
gifts  which  have  been  the  delight  of  so  many  readers,  but  demanding 
qualifications  of  a totally  different  kind.  To  render  such  a work  as 
the  “Progress  of  Religious  Ideas”  of  any  real  value,  the  writer  should 
possess  not  only  accurate,  profound,  and  varied  learning,  but  also  a 
sound  critical  judgment;  because  in  such  an  undertaking  it  is  no  less 
important  to  reject  what  is  false  than  to  present  what  is  true.  The 
work,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains,  along  with  a great  deal  of  correct 
information,  much  that  is  totally  untrustworthy;  and  this  intermixture 
vitiates  the  whole.  As  the  authorities  on  which  the  various  statements 
rest  are  given  only  occasionally,  the  ordinary  reader  is  without  the 
means  of  forming  any  correct  judgment  as  to  their  comparative  value, 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  accept  the  false  as  the  true. 

(J®=See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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milted,  in  742  A.D.,  to  assume  the  name  and  form  of  roy- 
alty by  Pepin  le  Bref  and  Carloman,  but  was  deposed  by 
them  about  750,  and  died  in  a monastery  a few  years  later. 

Chil'ders,  (Hugh  Culling  Eardley,)  an  English 
politician,  boin  in  London  in  1827,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1850.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Pon- 
tefract in  i860,  and  became  a lord  of  the  admiralty  in 
1864.  From  August,  1865,  to  June,  1866,  he  was  finan- 
cial secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  in  December,  1868,  he 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Four  years 
later  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  took  office  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  of  1880 
as  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  in  December,  1882, 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  February,  1886, 
he  again  took  office  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  home  secretary. 

Chil'dren,  (John  George,)  an  English  chemist  and 
electrician,  bom  at  Tunbridge  in  1777.  He  constructed 
a galvanic  battery,  with  plates  of  extraordinary  size,  by 
which  he  demonstrated  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plates,  while  its  intensity 
depends  on  the  number  of  plates.  He  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1807.  Died  in  1852. 

Childs,  (George  W.,)  an  American  publisher,  was 
bom  in  Balumore  in  1829.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
at  an  early  age,  and  about  1849  became  a member  of  a 
publishing  firm  afterwards  known  as  that  of  Childs  & 
Peterson.  In  1864  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
“ Public  Ledger,”  which  has  been  very  successful  under 
his  able  management. 

Chil'llng-worth,  (William,)  a celebrated  English 
writer  and  divine  of  the  Arminian  school  of  theology, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  mayor  of  Oxford.  At  college  he  was  noted 
for  his  subtlety  and  acuteness  as  a disputant  in  theology. 
About  1630  he  was  converted  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  a Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  alias 
John  Perse,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  College  at  Douay. 
But  by  the  agency  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  he 
was  restored  to  the  Protestant  communion,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford  in  1631.  In  1637  he  published  his  great 
work,  “The  Religion  of  Protestants  a Safe  Way  to  Sal- 
vation,” in  answer  to  a Jesuit  named  Knott.  Although 
he  had  scruples  against  some  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
he  was  induced  to  subscribe  to  that  creed  as  a bond  of 
peace  and  union,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  Salisbury 
and  prebendary  of  Brixworth.  He  was  a zealous  roy- 
alist in  the  civil  war.  In  1643  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  while  thus  detained,  died,  in  January,  1644.  Lord 
Mansfield  esteemed  Chillingworth  “a  perfect  model 
of  argumentation.”  Tillotson  styled  him  “ the  incom- 
parable Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation.” 
“His  chief  excellence,”  says  Hallam,  “is  the  close  rea- 
soning which  avoids  every  dangerous  admission,”  etc. 
“ His  work  may  be  understood  and  appreciated  without 
reference  to  any  other, — the  condition  perhaps  of  real 
superiority  in  all  productions  of  the  mind.”  (“  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe.”) 

„ See  Des  Maizeaux,  “Life  of  Chillingworth,”  1725;  Dr.  Birch, 
Life  of  Chillingworth,”  prefixed  to  his  works,  1742  ; “ Retrospective 
Review,  ’ vol.  vu.,  1823:  August  Neander,  “Erinnerung  an  den 
evangelischen  Gottesgelehrten  W.  Chillingworth,”  Berlin,  4to,  1832; 
K.IPPIS,  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

CMFmead,  (Edmund,)  an  English  scholar,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  about  1610.  He  was  chaplain  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1632  to  1648.  He  wrote  a Latin 
treatise  “On  Ancient  Greek  Music,”  and  translated 
several  works  from  the  French  and  Spanish  into  English. 
Died  in  1653. 

■ChFlo  or  -eiii'lon,  [Gr.  XI  Acav  or  XelAwu,]  a Spartan, 
who  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece.  He  became  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta  in 
556  b.c.,  and  died  of  joy  caused  by  the  victory  of  his 
son  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  recorded  maxims  jus- 
tify his  reputation  for  wisdom. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius  ; J.  F.  Buddeus,  “ Disscrtatio  de  Ethica 
Chiloms,”  Halle,  1699. 

Chilperic,chll'p?r-ik,  [Fr.  pron.  sh61'p.Vr6k',j  I.,  King 
of  the  Franks,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Clotaire  I.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sois- 
sons  in  561  a.d.  He  married  the  ambitious  and  wicked 
I reddgonde,  and  waged  war  with  his  brothers  Sigebert 
and  Gontran.  Ancient  writers  called  him  the  Nero  and 


Herod  of  his  times.  He  was  assassinated  in  584,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  and  left  an  infant  son,  Clotaire  II. 

Chilpdric  IL,  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Childeric  II., 
was  born  about  670  a.d.  After  passing  his  youth  in  a 
monastery,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  715.  He  was  de- 
feated in  battle  in  718  by  his  rival,  Charles  Martel,  who 
permitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  rot  fainiant  until  he 
died  in  720.  He  left  a son,  who  was  Childeric  IIL 

See  Augustin  Thierey,  “ RAiu  des  Temps  Mfe-ovingieu*.” 

Chimaera,  ke-mee'ra,  [Gr.  Xi/zeupa;  Fr.  Chimere, 
she’maik',]  a fire-breathing  monster  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology, having  the  head  of  a lion,  the  body  of  a goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a dragon.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was 
a daughter  of  Typhon,  and  was  killed  by  Bellerophon. 

Chimay,  de,  deh  she'rn^',  (Jeanne  '.Marie  I on  ace 
Tii£r£se  de  Cabarrus — deh  ki'bi'riis',)  Princess, 
born  at  Madrid  or  Saragossa  in  1773,  was  the  daughter 
of  Count  Cabarrus,  noticed  in  this  work.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1789  to  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay,  a French  lawyer. 
Having  parted  from  him,  she  was  going  to  Spain,  to 
live  with  her  father,  in  1793,  but  at  Bordeaux  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  terrorists.  There  her  dazzling  beauty, 
her  grace  and  wit,  fascinated  Tallien,  the  dreaded  repre- 
sentative of  the  Convention,  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Her  influence  over  him  rescued  many  persons  from  the 
scaffold  and  the  prisons.  In  1794  she  herself  was  im- 
prisoned in  Paris,  where  Josephine  Beauharnais  was  her 
fellow-captive.  Tallien,  who  then  owned  her  as  his  wife, 
stimulated  by  her  peril,  conspired  with  success  against 
Robespierre.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  she  was  released. 
Madame  Tallien  became  the  friend  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte, and  her  salon  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in 
Paris.  She  was  divorced  from  Tallien  in  1802,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1805,  Count  de  Caraman,  who  soon  after  became 
Prince  de  Chimay.  She  had  children  by  each  of  her 
husbands.  Died  in  1835. 

See  Thiers,  “History  of  the  French  Revolution;”  Madakb 
d'Abrantes,  “ Mdmoires.” 

Chimay,  de,  deh  she'm.V,  (Joseph  Philippe  Fran- 
cois Riquet  de  Caraman — re'ki'  deh  kiVifinSN',) 
Prince,  a distinguished  Belgian  diplomatist, bom  in  1808. 

Chimere.  See  Chimera. 

Chiminello,  ke-me-nel'lo,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Marostica  in  1741,  lived  at 
Padua.  Died  in  1815. 

Cliinard,  she'ntR',  (Joseph,)  a French  sculptor,  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1756,  studied  in  Italy,  and  in  1786  won  a 
prize  offered  at  Rome  for  a “ Perseus  liberating  Andro- 
meda.” He  returned  to  Lyons  about  1790.  Among  his 
works  are  admired  busts  of  General  Desaix,  of  Napo- 
leon, etc.  He  had  much  facility,  richness  of  imagination, 
and  good  taste.  Died  in  1813. 

See  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas,  “Notice  sur  J.  Chinard,”  1814. 

Chinchon,  chin-chin',  commonly  but  incorrectly 
written  Cinchon,  Countess  of,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru.  On  her  return  to  Spain,  in 
1632,  she  introduced  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  she  had 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  fevers.  To  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  this  important  service,  Linnaeus  gave 
to  that  plant  the  name  of  Cinchona. 

See  Sebastian  Badus,  “Anastasis  Cortids  Peruvian!,  seu  Chin* 
Defensio,”  Genoa,  1661. 

Cliingiz.  See  Jengis. 

Chiniac  de  la  Bastide-Duclaux,  she'ne'tk'  deh  li 
bSs'tid’  du/klo,)  (Pierre,)  a French  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Alassac  in  1741.  He  published  an  "Essay  on 
Moral  Philosophy,”  (ijvols.,  1802.)  Died  soon  after  iSoo. 

Chin-Koung.'  See  Shin-Koong. 

Chiocco,  ke-ok'ko,  (Andrea,)  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Verona,  wrote  a work  on  natural  history,  called 
“ Museum  Francisci  Calccolarii  Junioris,”  (1622,)  and 
“ Philosophical  and  Medical  Inquiries.”  Died  in  1624. 

Chiodini.  See  Claudini. 

•Chl'on,  | Xi'wi’,]  a Greek  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  lived 
about  350  B.c.,  and  was  a disciple  of  Plato. 

Chip'man,  (Daniel,)  a jurist,  born  in  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1762.  He  wrote  an  “Essay  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts,”  (1822.)  Died  in  1850. 

Chipman,  (Nathaniel,)  a jurist,  a brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  in  1752. 
He  became  chief  justice  of  Vermont  in  1789,  judge  of 
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the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1791,  and  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1797.  He  published 
“Principles  of  Government,”  1833.  Died  in  1843. 

See  D.  Chipman,  “Life  of  N.  Chipman,”  1846. 

Chirac,  she'riik',  (Pierre,)  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian, born  at  Conques  in  1650,  became  a professor  at 
Montpellier  in  1687.  In  1715  he  was  chosen  first  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  made  a free 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  director  of 
the  royal  garden  about  1718.  In  1731  he  received  the 
title  of  chief  physician  to  Louis  XV.  Died  in  1732.  He 
left  several  medical  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  a “Treatise  on  Malignant  Fevers,”  (1742.) 

See  Fontenelle,  “Notice  sur  Chirac,”  in  the  “M^moires  de 
1’ Academic  des  Sciences,”  1732;  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Ge  mi  rale.” 

Chirinos,  de,  d&  che-ree'nis,  (Juan,)  a Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Madrid  about  1565;  died  in  1620. 

■Chl'ron  or  Chel'ron,  [Gr.  Xtipuv,]  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Centaurs,  said  to  be  a son  of  Saturn,  or 
Cronos.  He  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  surgery,  medi- 
cine, music,  and  hunting,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Achilles,  Hercules,  and  ./Esculapius. 

Cliischkof.  See  Shishkov. 

Chisholm,  chiz'gm,  (Mrs.  Caroline,)  a philanthro- 
pic Englishwoman,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1810. 
About  1830  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Chisholm, 
of  the  army,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Madras  and  in 
1838  to  Australia.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare 
of  young  women  who  arrived  at  Sydney  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, established  the  “ Female  Immigrants’  Home,” 
and  made  journeys  into  the  interior  to  provide  places 
for  them.  About  1846  she  visited  England,  and  founded 
there  “The  Family  Colonization  Society,”  to  encourage 
emigration  by  families.  She  returned  with  her  husband 
to  Australia  in  1854,  but  finally  returned  to  England  in 
1866.  Died  in  1877. 

Chisholm,  chiz'om,  (James,)  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1815.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1836,  and  in  1842  became  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia.  In  1850  he  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  and  during  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1855  his  church  was  the  only  one  kept 
open.  While  attending  a funeral,  he  himself  was  attacked 
with  the  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  September,  1855. 

Chis'hull,  (Edmund,)  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Smyrna  from  1698  until  1702,  and  became  rector  of 
South  Church,  Essex,  in  1731.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  “Asiatic  Antiquities,”  (1728.)  Died  in  1733. 

Cliit'ten-den,  (Martin,)  a son  of  the  following,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1776.  He  was  a member  of 
Congress  from  1803  to  1813,  and  was  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont in  1813  and  1814.  Died  in  1840. 

Chittenden,  (Thomas,)  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  East  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in  1730.  He  removed  to 
Vermont  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  that  State,  of  which  he  was  chosen  the  first  Governor 
in  1778.  He  was  re-elected  several  times,  and  held  that 
office  (except  one  year)  until  his  death.  He  was  a man 
of  superior  talents  and  virtues.  Died  in  1797. 

Chit'ty,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  English  legal  author 
and  special  pleader,  born  in  1776.  He  published  nume- 
rous highly-esteemed  legal  works,  among  which  are 
“Pleadings  and  Parties  to  Actions,”  (1808,)  “Law  of 
Nations  relative  to  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,”  (1812,) 
a “Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,”  (1818,) 
“Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,”  (1834,)  and 
“ General  Practice  of  the  Law  in  all  its  Departments,” 
(3d  edition,  1837-42.)  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1816.  Died  in  1841. 

Chitty,  (Sir  Joseph  William,)  an  English  lawyer, 
born  in  1828.  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
Chancery  division  in  1881. 

Chiverny,  de,  deh  she'v^R'ne',  (Philippe  Hurault 
— hii'ro',)  Count,  a French  statesman,  born  at  Chiverny 
in  1528.  Having  rendered  services  to  Henry  IV.  in  the 
subjection  of  his  revolted  capital  in  1594,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  enjoyed  the  constant 
favour  of  the  king.  He  died  in  1599,  leaving  memoirs, 
which  were  published  in  1636,  under  the  title  of  “Me- 
moires  d’Estat,”  and  often  reprinted. 


Chivot,  she'vo',  (Marie  Antoine  Francois,)  a 
French  linguist,  born  in  Picardy  in  1752.  He  became 
eminent  as  professor  of  humanities  in  Paris,  and  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  languages.  He  died 
prematurely  in  17S6,  after  he  had  commenced  a work 
entitled  “ De  l’Esprit  ou  de  la  Filiation  des  Langues.” 

Cliladni,  Kl&d'nee,  (Ernst  Florens  Friedrich,) 
a distinguished  philosopher  and  inventor,  born  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1756.  He  studied  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  perfected  the 
theory  of  sound.  He  gained  a wide  reputation  by  his 
“Discoveries  on  the  Theory  of  Sound,”  (1787,)  and 
his  “Treatise  on  Acoustics,”  (1802.)  He  also  wrote  a 
“Treatise  on  Fiery  Meteors,”  (1819,)  and  other  works. 
He  invented  the  musical  instruments  called  “ euphone” 
and  “clavicylinder.”  Died  at  Breslau  in  1827. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 

Clilapowski,  Kffi-pov'skee,  (Desiderius,)  a Polish 
general,  born  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  in  1788.  Fie  fought 
with  distinction  for  Napoleon  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Flaving  joined  the  Polish  army  in  1830  and 
obtained  a high  command,  he  gained  some  successes  in 
Lithuania  in  1831,  and  was  received  as  a liberator  by 
the  people.  Through  the  incapacity  of  Gielgud,  who 
assumed  the  command,  the  Polish  army  was  defeated, 
and  Chlapowski  retired  to  Prussia  in  1831. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G£n£rale.” 

•Chlo'e,  [Gr.  XAoy,]  a surname  given  to  Ceres  by  the 
Athenians,  signifies  “ verdant,  or  blooming.” 

Chlopicki,  Klo-pits'kee,  (Joseph,)  a Polish  general, 
born  in  Podolia  in  1772.  He  entered  the  French  army 
about  1796,  and  commanded  four  regiments  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  1812.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  he 
entered  the  Russian  service  (1814)  as  general  of  division, 
but  resigned  in  1818.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Polish 
Revolution,  in  December,  1830,  he  was  chosen  dictator. 
Fie  preferred  negotiation  to  active  hostilities,  was  ac- 
counted deficient  in  zeal,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  army,  resigned  the  dictatorship  in  January,  1831. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  a battle  in  February,  1831, 
and  then  retired  from  the  service.  Died  in  1854. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

•Chlo'ris,  [X?.upu;y]  the  goddess  of  flowers  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora.  She 
was  the  wife  ofZephyrus,  (the  west  wind.)  See  Flora. 

Chloris,  a daughter  of  Amphi'on  and  Ni'obe,  is  said 
to  have  escaped  when  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
massacred.  Another  Chloris  was  the  mother  of  Nestor, 
the  Pylian  sage. 

Chmel,  KmSl,  (Joseph,)  a German  historian,  born  at 
Olmutz  in  1798,  was  appointed  first  archivist  of  Vienna 
in  1840.  He  published  “Materials  for  the  History  of 
Austria,”  (1832-40,)  and  a “ History  of  Frederick  IV.,” 
(1843.)  Died  in  1858. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Chmelnitzky,  KmSl-nits'kee,  (N  icolai  Ivanovitch,) 
a Russian  comic  poet,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1789. 
He  was  Governor  of  Smolensk,  and  afterwards  of  Arch- 
angel. He  produced  successful  comedies,  among  which 
are  “Castles  in  Spain”  and  “The  Quarantine.”  Died 
in  1846. 

See  Brockhaus,  “Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Chmielnicki,  Kme-Sl-nits'kee,  (Bogdan  or  Theo- 
philus,)  a Cossack  chief,  born  in  1593,  induced  the  Cos- 
sacks to  revolt  against  the  King  of  Poland.  Died  in  1657. 

Choate,  ch5t,  (Rufus,)  the  most  eminent  advocate 
of  New  England, — if  we  should  say  of  America,  perhaps 
the  claim  would  not  be  disputed, — was  born  in  what  was 
then  called  Ipswich,  (now  Essex,)  Massachusetts,  October 
1,  1799.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  noted  for 
quickness  of  mind  as  well  as  for  weight  of  character. 
Rufus  was  the  second  son,  and  the  fourth  of  six  children. 
As  a boy,  besides  possessing  unusual  quickness,  elastic- 
ity, and  vigour,  he  was  remarkable  for  a love  of  reading, 
and,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  had  about  exhausted 
the  village  library,  though  it  contained  some  pretty  pon- 
derous works.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1815, 
and  soon  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  what  proved  to 
be  an  able  and  studious  class.  No  one  ever  occupied 
such  a position  more  free  from  the  shafts  of  envy  or  with 

(Jj^^See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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the  more  hearty  votes  of  his  classmates.  After  gradu- 
ating, he  spent  a year  at  the  college  as  tutor,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge,  from  which  he  went  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington.  He  here  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  fixed  his  standard  of  professional  excel- 
lence. lie  saw  Marshall  upon  the  bench,  and  heard 
Pinkney  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  court 

After  such  preparation,  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he 
removed  to  Salem,  and  subsequently  to  Boston.  Before 
leaving  Salem,  however,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
Essex  south  district  in  Congress,  which  he  did  for  one 
term  and  part  of  a second.  On  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  soon  gained  the  highest  position  as  a powerful 
advocate.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  Senator  in  place  of 
Mr.  Webster,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Harrison.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  power  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  which  came  before  that  body.  Among 
the  most  able  of  his  speeches  were  those  on  the  M’Leod 
case,  the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill,  Oregon,  the  Tariff,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  On  leaving  the  Senate  in  1845, 
he  returned  again  to  his  profession,  and  thenceforward 
resisted  all  temptations  to  public  life.  Often  solicited, 
the  pressure  of  his  private  business  compelled  him  to 
decline  office,  though  he  always  gave  great  attention  and 
interest  to  questions  affecting  the  country,  and  especially 
the  welfare  of  the  Union.  After  Mr.  Webster’s  death,  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  and  was  regarded,  especially  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  with  a love  equal  to  their  reverence. 

During  the  year  1858  Mr.  Choate’s  health  became 
much  impaired,  and  early  the  next  year  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  active  business.  A voyage  was  advised 
by  physicians,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe,  accompanied 
by  his  son.  On  reaching  Halifax  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  proceed  no  farther.  He  therefore  took  lodgings, 
hoping  to  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Boston. 
He  seemed  to  rally,  was  able  to  enjoy  reading,  and  was 
hopeful  of  soon  leaving  for  home,  when  he  suddenly  died, 
on  the  13th  of  July. 

In  person,  Mr.  Choate  was  tall  and  commanding,  with 
a countenance  capable  of  uncommon  power  of  expression. 
In  speaking,  his  voice  was  rich,  musical,  and  sympathetic, 
his  action  often  intense,  his  gestures  full  of  variety  and 
force.  Few  men  had  a quicker  insight  into  the  character 
of  those  he  addressed,  or  a more  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  mind  is  moved.  His  speech, 
often  close  and  exact  in  argument,  was  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary amplitude,  exuberance,  and  brilliancy,  and  was 
wonderfully  persuasive.  Whether  he  addressed  a jury 
of  twelve  men,  or  a crowded  audience,  he  seemed  to  bend 
their  minds  almost  at  will.  Mr.  Choate’s  studies  were 
extensive  and  various.  Literature  in  all  its  departments 
was  his  unfailing  solace  and  delight.  Political  philosophy, 
especially  as  illustrated  in  history  and  in  the  unwritten 
annals  of  our  own  country,  was  the  subject  of  his  constant 
meditation.  A high  and  unselfish  patriotism,  the  love  of 
the  Union,  the  dangers  to  which  he  foresaw,  a thorough 
belief  in  the  future  greatness  of  our  national  power,  pro- 
vided that  passion  could  be  kept  obedient  to  reason  and 
law,  and  a hope  that  conciliatory  counsels  might  prevail 
till  the  sentiment  of  union  should  become  so  strong  that 
nothing  could  destroy  it, — these  were  the  controlling  ideas 
of  his  life,  especially  of  the  latter  years  of  it.  Of  gracious 
and  winning  manners  and  a most  affectionate  temper,  he 
drew  to  himself  his  associates  .with  a strange  attraction, 
and  his  death  seemed  to  almost  all  who  knew  him  like 
the  loss  of  a personal  friend.  With  his  large  and  sound 
learning,  his  exuberant  imagination,  the  magnetism  of 
his  address,  his  fertility  and  prodigious  resources,  there 
needed  only  the  larger  sphere,  the  graver  and  more  ex- 
citing questions  of  civil  commotions,  to  place  him  as  an 
advocate  and  as  an  orator  quite  on  a level  with  the  most 
distinguished  masters  of  modern  eloquence. 

Sec  “Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a Memoir  of  his  Life,”  by 
Samuel  Gu.man  Brown,  Boston,  1862;  " Life  of  Rufus  Choate,' 
“Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  by  E.  G.  Parker,  Boston, 
1857;  “North  American  Review”  for  January,  1863. 


Chodowiecki,  Ko-do-ve-dts'kee,  (Daniel  Niko- 
laus,) an  excellent  engraver  and  miniature-painter,  born 
at  Dantzic  in  1726.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1743,  and  was 
employed  some  time  as  a tradesman’s  assistant.  A ff-w 
years  later  he  studied  design,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  skilful  etchers  of  his  time.  He  designed  most  of 
the  figures  of  Lavater’s  “ Physiognomy,”  and  etched  a 
great  number  of  engravings,  frontispieces,  vignettes,  etc. 
for  the  booksellers.  His  designs  display  great  origi- 
nality and  a satirical  genius,  on  account  of  which  he  has 
been  called  “ the  Hogarth  of  Germany.”  Died  in  Berlin 
in  1801. 

See  Nagler,  "Neues  Allgemeines  Kfinstler-Lexikon.” 

Chodzko,  Kodz'ko,  (Alexander,)  a Polish  Oriental- 
ist and  poet,  born  at  Krzywicze  in  1804.  He  resided  in 
Persia  from  1829  to  1841,  as  consul  and  dragoman.  He 
afterwards  passed  some  years  in  France.  He  published 
“ Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,”  (translated 
by  him  into  English,  1842,)  “The  Theatre  in  Persia,”  (in 
French,  1845,)  and  a “Persian  Grammar,” (1852.) 

Chodzko,  (Jacques  Leonard,)  a Polish  historian, 
who  was  born  in  1800.  He  became  a resident  of  Paris 
in  1826,  and  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette  in  1830. 
He  was  afterwards  librarian  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  He  has  published,  in  French,  several  useful 
works,  among  which  are  “The  Poles  in  Italy,”  (1829,) 
“Tableau  of  Poland,  Ancient  and  Modem,”  (1830,)  and 
“Poland,  its  History,  Literature,  Monuments,  etc,” 
(“  La  Pologne,  historique,  litteraire,  monumentale,  pit- 
toresque  et  illustree,”  1834-47.) 

Choerilus,  kc-r'e-lus,  [Gr.  Xoipf/of  or  XotpuJjoc ; Fr. 
ChErile,  ki'ril',]  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  flou- 
rished between  525  and  475  b.c.  He  gained  the  prize 
thirteen  times,  and  composed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dramas,  none  of  which  are  extant  He  was  a competitor 
with  Aischylus  in  a tragic  contest,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  author  of  written  tragedies. 

See  Meineke,  “Fragmenta  Comicorum  Graecorum.” 

Chcerilus,  a Greek  bard  of  little  merit,  who  followed 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  flattered  him  in  bad  verses, 
which  Horace  intimates  were  received  with  favour. 

See  Bkunck,  “Analecta.” 

Choerilus  of  Samos,  a Greek  epic  poet  of  high  repu- 
tation, who  lived  about  450  B.c.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Herodotus,  with  whom  he  resided  some  time. 
His  last  days  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  King 
of  Macedon.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of 
the  Greeks  against  Xerxes  and  Darius,  of  which  small 
fragments  are  extant. 

See  Suidas,  “ Choerilus.” 

Choffard,  sho'flR',  (Pierre  Philippe,)  a French 
artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1730,  designed  and  engraved 
charming  vignettes,  etc.  for  the  works  of  Rousseau,  La 
Fontaine,  and  others,  and  wrote  a “ Historical  Notice 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,”  (1S05.)  Died  in  1809. 

Clioflin,  sho'faN',  (David  Etienne,)  a French  littbra- 
teur,  born  at  Hericourt  in  1703  ; died  in  1773. 

Choiseul,  de,  deh  shwi'zuF,  (C£sar,)  Duke,  Sieur 
du  Plessis-Praslin,  (dii  pLVse'  pRis'liN',)  a French  gene- 
ral, born  in  Paris  in  1598,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle  in  1628.  After  gaining  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  was  made 
a marshal  of  France  in  1645.  During  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  commanded  the  king’s  army,  and  defeated 
Turenne  at  Rethel  about  1650.  He  was  created  duke  in 
1663.  Died  in  1675. 

Choiseul,  de,  (Charles,)  Count  of  Plessis-Praslin, 
an  able  French  general,  born  in  1563,  was  the  son  of 
Ferri  de  Choiseul,  and  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  After 
fighting  for  the  League,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Catholic 
chiefs  that  recognized  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  captain 
of  his  guards  in  1594.  He  became  marshal  of  France 
in  1619,  after  which  he  commanded  with  success  against 
the  rebels.  Died  in  1626. 

See  Bazin,  “ Histoirc  du  R6gne  de  Louis  XIII.” 

Choiseul,  de,  (Claude  Antoine  Gabriel,)  Due, 
born  in  1760,  was  a relative  of  the  eminent  statesman 
of  that  name.  He  became  colonel  of  the  royal  dragoons 
in  1789,  and  in  1791  was  chosen  to  guard  the  king  in  his 
I escape  to  the  frontier  ; but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Varennes 
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until  after  the  king  was  arrested.  He  emigrated  about 
*793>  ai'd  returned  to  France  about  1804.  After  the 
restoration  of  1815  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
in  which  he  supported  constitutional  principles.  Died 
in  1838. 

See  Lamartine,  “ History  of  the  Restoration.’* 

Choiseul,  de,  (Etienne  Francois,)  Due  de  Choiseul 
et  d’Amboise,  (dd.N'bwdz',)  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, born  in  1719.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  army, 
and,  before  he  left  it,  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna  in 
1756,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1758.  By  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  soon  became 
the  favourite  and  chief  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was 
created  a duke.  In  1761  he  negotiated  with  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Spain  a secret  treaty  called  the  “Family  Com- 
pact,” which  was  considered  a master-piece  of  diplo- 
macy. About  1762  he  suppressed  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
who  were  banished  from  France.  In  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  (1756-63)  the  French  fought  for  Maria  Theresa 
against  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  he  terminated  a war  with  England,  which  had 
been  disastrous  to  the  French.  Though  he  was  popular 
with  the  nation,  a party  at  court,  aided  by  Madame  du 
Barry,  procured  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1770.  He 
died  in  1785,  and  left  no  posterity.  He  was  a liberal 
patron  of  literary  men. 

See  “ Me  moires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul,  fieri  tes  par  lui-meme,” 
2 vols.,  1790;  Soulavie,  “Mdmoires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul 
Voltaire,  “Si&cle  de  Louis  XV;"  Paulin  de  Champrobert, 
“ Notice  historique  sur  le  Due  de  Choiseul,”  1836;  Sismondi,  “His- 
toire  des  Franijais.” 

Choiseul,  de,  (Gilbert,)  Bishop  of  Tournai,  born 
in  1613,  was  a brother  of  Cesar,  noticed  above.  In  1682 
he  co-operated  with  Bossuet  in  the  celebrated  declaration 
of  the  clergy  of  France.  Died  in  1689. 

Choiseul-d’Aillecourt,  de,  deh  shwl'zuF  dt'ye'- 
kooR',(ANNE  Maxime  U rbain,)Count,  a French  writer, 
nephew  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  born  about  1 782.  He  pub- 
lished in  1809  a work  “On  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades 
on  the  Condition  of  European  Nations.”  Died  in  1854. 

Choiseul-Francieres,de,  deh  shw.Yzul'  fRdN'se-ai  r', 
(Claude,)  Count,  a distinguished  French  generalTborn 
in  1632.  Having  served  under  Turenne  and  Conde  in 
Flanders,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1676.  Pie 
commanded  with  success  against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
in  1689,  and  was  rewarded  with  a marshal’s  baton  in 
1693.  He  died,  without  issue,  in  1711. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franca  is.” 

Choiseul-Gouffier,  de,  deh  shwi'zul'  gooTe-i', 
(Marie  Gabriel  Florent  Auguste,)  Count,  a French 
scholar  and  traveller,  born  in  Paris  in  1752.  Having 
married  a rich  heiress,  he  annexed  her  name  (Gouffier) 
to  his  own  family  name.  In  1776  he  visited  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  return  published  his  magnificent 
work  entitled  “ Picturesque  Journey  in  Greece,”  (“Voy- 
age pittoresque  en  Grfece,”  1782,)  elegantly  illustrated. 
He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions in  1779,  and  of  the  French  Academy,  as  successor 
to  D’Alembert,  in  1784.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  took  with 
him  several  artists  and  savants  and  the  poet  Delille. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1802,  and  produced,  a few 
years  later,  a second  volume  of  his  “Voyage  pitto- 
resque,” which  describes  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  restoration  of  1816  he  became  a peer  and  a minister 
of  state.  Died  in  1817. 

See  Bon  Joseph  Dacier,  “ Notice  historique  sur  la  Vic  de  M.  le 
Comte  Choiseul-Gouffier,”  1819. 


Choisy,  de,  deh  shwYze',  (Franqois  TimolAon,) 
AbbA,  a French  priest  and  author,  born  in  Paris  in 
1644.  He  published,  in  1684,  “Dialogues  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,”  etc.,  which  had  much  success 
He  afterwards  went  to  Siam,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  convert  the  king  of  that  country.  He  pub- 
lished a “History  of  the  Church,”  (11  vols.,  1727.)  He 
was  Dean  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  1724. 

See  ABBd  d’Olivet,  “Vie  de  Ml’ AbbA  de  ChoisjT’  D’Alem- 
bert, “ filoge  de  1’AbbA  de  Choisy Sainte-Beuvk,  Causenes  du 
Lundi.” 

Chokier,  sho'ke-i',  (John  Ernest,)  a Flemish  author 
and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Liege  in  1571,  wrote  “Ireasury 


of  Political  Aphorisms,”  (“Thesaurus  Aphorismorum 
Politicorum,”  1610,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1650. 

Chomel,  sho'mSl',  (Auguste  Franqois,)  a French 
physician,  born  about  1788.  He  became  eminent  as  a 
practitioner  in  Paris,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Laennec  as 
professor  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  Among  his  works 
is  a “Treatise  on  Fevers  and  Pestilential  Diseases," 
(1821.)  Died  in  1858. 

See  “Biographie  Medicale.” 

Chomel,  (Jacques  Franqois,)  a Fiench  physician 
and  writer,  born  in  Paris,  lived  between  1700  and  1750. 

Chomel,  (Jean  Baptiste  Louis,)  a French  physician, 
born  about  1700,  was  a son  of  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,  no- 
ticed below.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  works,  among 
which  is  a “ Historical  Essay  on  Medicine  in  France,” 
(1762.)  Died  at  Paris  in  1765. 

See  “ Biographie  Medicale QuArard,  “ La  France  Littdraire.” 

Chomel,  (Pierre  Jean  Baptiste,)  a French  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  born  in  Paris  in  1671,  was  a pupil 
and  friend  of  Tournefort.  In  order  to  assist  the  latter  in 
a projected  history  of  plants,  Chomel  in  1700  traversed 
Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  etc.  in  search  of  new  plants. 
In  1707  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  midecin  de 
quartier.  His  principal  work  is  an  “ Abrege  de  Plantes 
usuelles,”  (1712,)  a popular  treatise  on  medicinal  plants, 
with  directions  for  their  use.  He  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1720.  Died  in  1740. 

See  QuArard,  “ La  France  LittAraire “ Biographie  Medicale.” 

Chomiakov  or  Chomiakow.  See  Khomiakov. 

Chompre,  shiN'pRi',  (Nicolas  Maurice,)  a French 
scientific  writer,  born  in  Paris  in  1750.  He  composed 
“Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,”  and 
other  esteemed  works.  Died  in  1825. 

Chompre,  (Pierre,)  a French  teacher,  born  near 
Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1698;  died  in  1760. 

Chopart,  sho'pfR',  (Franqois,)  a French  surgeon, 
born  in  Paris  about  1750,  and  graduated  in  1770.  He 
and  Desault  published,  in  1789,  a “Treatise  on  Surgical 
Maladies.”  Died  in  1795. 

Chopin,  Ko'pin?(FREDERiCK,)  a distinguished  Polish 
pianist  and  composer,  born  near  Warsaw  in  1810.  He 
became  a resident  of  Paris  about  1832.  He  composed 
concertos,  waltzes,  mazurkas,  etc.,  and  was  very  popular 
as  a performer.  Died  in  Paris  in  1849. 

See  Franz  Liszt,  “F.  Chopin,”  1852. 

Chopin,  sho'pdN',  (J.  N.,)  a French  litterateur,  brother 
of  a distinguished  painter  who  writes  his  name  Schopin, 
was  born  about  1800.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
one  “On  the  Present  State  of  Russia,”  (1822.) 

Chopin  or  Choppin,  sho'piN',  (RenA,)  an  eminent 
French  jurist,  born  near  La  Fleche  in  1537.  He  united 
a solid  judgment  to  a prodigious  memory.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  he  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League  ; 
but  he  changed  sides  when  Henry  IV.  became  master 
of  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  a “ Commentary  on  the 
Common  Law  of  Anjou,”  and  a “Traite  du  Domaine.” 
Died  in  1606. 

See  J.  Papire  Masson,  “R.  Chopini  Vita,”  1606;  NicAron. 
“Hommes  illustres.” 

Choppin.  See  Chopin,  (RenA.) 

Choque,  shok,  (Pierre,)  called  Bretagne,  a French 
writer,  flourished  about  1500,  and  was  chief  herald  and 
king-at-arms  to  Anne  of  Brittany.  , 

Choricius,  ko-rish'e-us,  [Xopooof,]  a Greek  Sophist, 
born  at  Gaza,  lived  about  520  a.d.  He  composed  ora- 
tions, some  of  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1846. 

Chorier,  sho're4',  (Nicolas,)  a mediocre  French 
writer,  born  at  Vienne  in  1609,  wrote  a “ History  of  Dau- 
phinA,”  (1661,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1692. 

Choris,  Ko'ris,  (Louis,)  an  eminent  Russian  painter 
"and  traveller,  born  at  Ekaterinoslav  in  1795.  He  accom- 
panied as  artist  Count  Romanzof’s  expedition  under 
Captain  Kotzebue,  round  the  world,  1815-18.  Chamisso 
the  author  was  his  companion  in  this  voyage.  After  his 
return  he  worked  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he  pub- 
lished, in  French,  his  “ Picturesque  Voyage  round  the 
World,”  (1821.)  It  is  accompanied  with  descriptions  of 
mammifera  by  Cuvier,  and  illustrated  with  faithful  pic- 
tures of  human  figures,  landscapes,  etc.  by  himself.  He 
also  published  “Views  and  Landscapes  of  the  Equinoc- 
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tial  Regions,”  (1826.)  In  1827  he  visited  America.  On 
the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  he  was  killed  by 
robbers  in  March,  1828. 

See  Qu£rard,  “ La  France  Littlraire.” 

Chor'ley,  (Henry  F.,)  an  English  author  of  the  pre- 
sent  century.  He  has  published,  besides  other  works, 
“Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,”  (1841,) 
“ Pomfrct,”  (3  vols.,  1845,)  “ Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hcmans,” 
and  “The  Authors  of  England.” 

Chorluli  Ali  Pasha.  See  Alee-Chori.eelee. 

Choron,  sho'rdhv',  (Alexandre  Etienne,)  a French 
musician  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Caen  in  1771.  He 
made  such  progress  in  mathematics  that  Monge  chose 
him  in  1 793  as  assistant  professor  of  descriptive  geometry 
in  the  Normal  School.  In  1808  he  produced  his  chief 
work,  “Principles  of  Composition  of  the  Schools  of 
Italy.”  Died  in  1834.  Choron  and  Fayolle  published  a 
“Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,”  (1810.) 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  L.  E.  Gau- 
tier, “Eloge  d’A.  E.  Choron,”  Paris,  1846. 

Chosroes.  See  Khosroo. 

Chouan,  shoo'dN',  a word  signifying  “owl,”  was  ap- 
plied as  a surname  or  nickname  to  the  family  of  Cotte- 
keau,  (kotTo',)  and  adopted  by  the  royalist  insurgents  of 
Maine,  Bretagne,  etc.,  after  Jean  Cottereau  became  their 
chief.  He  was  a peasant,  born  in  Mayenne  in  1757,  and 
became  a smuggler.  In  1792  he  took  arms  against  the 
French  Convention,  and  was  chosen  as  chief  of  the  un- 
disciplined rustics  called  “La  Chouannerie.”  He  united 
his  troops  with  the  Vendeans  after  the  latter  passed  the 
Loire,  and  he  shared  their  defeat  at  Mans,  December, 
1793.  He  was  killed  in  a fight  or  retreat  in  July,  1794. 

Choudieu,  shoo'de-uh',  (Pierre,)  a French  regicide 
and  Jacobin,  born  at  Angers  ; died  in  1840. 

Choudja-ed-Doulah.  See  Suja-Dowlah. 

Chouet,  shoo'V,  (Jean  Robert,)  born  at  Geneva  in 
1642,  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city 
in  1669,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes  in  Switzerland.  He  wrote  a “History  of 
Geneva,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1731. 

Choul.  See  Duchoul. 

Choulant,  shoo'ldN',  (Ludwig,)  a distinguished  Ger- 
man physician,  born  at  Dresden  in  1791.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  at  Dresden  in  1828,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1842.  He  was 
successful  as  a practitioner  and  professor,  and  published 
many  approved  works,  among  which  are  a “Manual 
of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,”  (1831,)  and  an 
“Introduction  to  Practical  Surgery,”  (1836.) 

See  Callisen,  “Medicinisches  Schriftsteller-Lexikon,”  (Supple- 
ment.) 

Choules,  cholz,  (John  Overton,)  a writer  and  Baptist 
minister,  born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1801.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1824,  and  settled  in  New  York  City 
in  1841.  He  edited  Neal’s  “History  of  the  Puritans,” 
and  wrote  several  works.  Died  at  New  York  in  1856. 

Choumara,  shoo'mi'rt',  (Pierre  Marie  Theodore,) 
a French  military  writer,  born  in  1787,  published  “Me- 
moirs on  Fortifications,”  and  other  works. 

Chouteau,  shoo'to',  (Auguste,)  a citizen  of  New 
Orleans,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Pierre, 
founded  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  in  Missouri,  (1764.) 
Auguste  died  in  1829,  and  Pierre  in  1849.  A son  of 
P.  Chouteau,  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1789,  became 
a prominent  merchant  in  the  fur-trade  at  Saint  Louis. 

Chouvaloff.  See  Shoovalof. 

Chrestien.  See  Chretien. 

Chrestien  de  Troyes,  kRi'te-iN'deh  tRwi,  a French 
poet,  wrote  a number  of  romantic  tales  and  poems,  some 
of  which  are  extant.  Died  about  1196. 

Chretien,  ki<i'tc-;\N',  sometimes  written  Chrestien, 
(Florent,)  a French  poet,  born  at  Orleans  in  1541,  was 
educated  a Protestant.  He  learned  Greek  of  Henry 
Estienne,  and  became  the  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Bearn, 
(Henry  IV.)  He  wrote  an  “ Ode  on  the  Birthday  of  the 
Count  dc  Soissons,”  the  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  and  part 
of  the  “ Satire  Menippee.”  He  translated  into  Latin 
verse  Epigrams  selected  from  the  Greek  Anthology  and 
other  Greek  works.  Died  in  1596. 

Chretien,  (Gili.es  Louis,)  a French  musician,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1754;  died  in  1811. 

See  Fftn&,  “Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens.” 


Christ,  kKist,  (Johann  Friedrich,)  a German 
scholar,  born  at  Coburg  in  1700.  He  became  professor 
of  history  at  Jena  about  1730,  and  professor  of  poetry 
at  Lcipsic  in  1740.  He  wrote  able  dissertations  on  phi- 
lology, and  other  works.  Died  in  1756. 

Christian,  krls'che-an,  or  Christiern,  kkls'te-dun',  I, 
King  of  Denmark,  born  in  1425,  was  the  son  of  Theodo- 
ric,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  and  Iiedwige,  who  was  heiress 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Christopher  III.  having 
died  without  issue  in  1448,  Christiern  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He  attempted  to  acquire  by  force  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  from  which  he  expelled  nis  rival,  Charles 
Canutson,  in  1456.  The  latter  was  recalled  by  the  Swedes 
about  1465,  and,  after  a war  of  several  years,  Chrisiiern 
renounced  his  claim  to  Sweden.  Historians  give  him 
credit  for  liberality  and  humanity.  He  died  in  1481,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 

See  Huitfeld,  “ Historiske  beskrivelse  af  Konung  Christian  I.," 
1599- 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  born 
in  1481,  was  the  son  of  John,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1513. 
He  married  Isabella,  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
1515.  In  1520  he  invaded  Sweden,  then  distracted  by 
intestine  dissensions,  and  made  himself  master  of  that 
kingdom.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the  execution  of 
numerous  nobles  and  senators  of  Stockholm  who  were 
innocent,  and  by  other  acts  of  cruelty,  for  which  he  was 
called  “ the  Nero  of  the  North.”  Gustavas  Vasa  liberated 
Sweden  about  1522.  Near  the  close  of  that  year  the 
Danes  deposed  their  tyrant,  and  elected  as  his  successor 
his  uncle,  Frederick  I.  Christiern  retired  to  Flanders 
in  1523.  He  returned  with  an  army  in  1531,  and,  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  throne,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  kept  in  prison  until  his  death  in  1559. 

See  Behrmann,  “Kong  Christiern  II.  Historie,”  1815;  C.  F. 
Allen,  “ Commentatio  de  Rebus  Christian!  II.,”  1844. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  HL,  King  of  Denmark,  the 
son  of  Frederick  I.,  was  born  in  1503,  and  was  educated 
as  a Protestant.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1333,  he  was  proclaimed  king.  He  adopted  severe 
measures  to  suppress  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1543 
he  terminated  a war  with  Charles  V.  by  the  treaty  of 
Spire,  after  which  he  reigned  in  peace.  He  is  regarded 
as  a humane  and  wise  ruler.  He  died  in  1559,  leaving 
his  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  II. 

See  Pontanus,  “Vita  Christiani  III.,”  1729. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  IV,  King  of  Denmark, 
born  in  1577,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1588.  He  was  declared  of  age  in  1596,  and 
married  Anne  Catherine  of  Brandenburg  in  159S.  In 
161 1 he  declared  war  against  Sweden,  with  which  he  made 
peace  in  1613.  He  was  chosen,  in  1625,  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  allies  in  a war  against  Austria.  In 
1626  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  under  Tilly,  at 
Lutter,  and  peace  was  restored  in  1629.  From  1641 
to  1645  he  waged  war  against  Sweden,  without  decisive 
results.  He  displayed  superior  talents  for  war  and  civil 
affairs,  and  acquired  the  favour  of  his  subjects  in  a high 
degree  by  his  magnanimity  and  other  qualities.  Died  in 
1648.  His  son,  Frederick  III.,  was  his  successor. 

See  Rasmus  Nyerup,  “ Charakteristik  af  Kong  Christian  IV.,” 
1816;  Niei-s  Slangs  or  Slangbn,  “ Kong  Christiern  IV.  Historie.” 
1749;  H.  Nverup,  “Kong  Christiern  IV.  Dagboger,”  1S25;  F.  H. 
Jahn,  “Christiern  IV.  Kngshistorie,”  1822. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  V,  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  born  in  1646,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1670.  In  1673  he  made  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Dutch  against  France  and  Sweden. 
After  a war  with  Sweden,  in  which  he  was  victorious  in 
Pomerania  and  was  defeated  in  Scania,  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1679.  He  published  in  1693  a code  which 
bears  his  name.  He  died  in  1699,  of  a wound  received 
in  hunting,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  IV. 

See  Frirdbnrbich,  “Kong  Christiern  V.  Krigshistorie,”  175S  to 

un- 
christian (or  Christiern)  VI,  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  born  in  December,  1699,  succeeded  his  father, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  1730.  In  1734  he  made  a defensive 
alliance  with  Sweden,  which  lasted  many  years.  He 
improved  the  condition  of  the  country,  promoted  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  by  his  zeal  for  Protestantism 
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acquired  the  surname  of  Pious.  Alarmed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  on  the  thrones 
of  Sweden  and  Russia,  he  formed  in  1745  a defensive 
alliance  with  France.  He  died  in  1746,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  V. 

See  Riegkls,  “Account  of  the  Reign  of  Christian  VI.,”  1798. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  VII,  King  of  Denmark, 
born  in  January,  1749,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  V., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  January,  1766.  His  mother  was 
Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England.  He  married 
in  1766  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda,  a sister  of  George 
III.  of  England.  His  physician,  Struensee,  who  acquired 
a paramount  influence  over  him,  became  chief  minister 
in  1779*  but  was  deprived  of  power  and  life  by  a hostile 
party  in  1772.  The  king,  whose  reason  was  impaired 
by  disease,  had  no  part  in  the  government  for  many  years 
before  his  death.  In  1784  his  son  Frederick  became 
regent.  Christian  died  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  son  just  named.  (See  Struensee,  and  Caroline 
Matilda.) 

See  G.  L.  Baden,  “Christiern  VII.  Regierings  Aarbog,”  1833; 
Mynster,  “Sorgetale  over  Kong  Christian  VII.,”  1814. 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark, 
the  son  of  the  hereditary  Prince  Frederick,  was  born  in 
1786.  About  1812  he  was  appointed  Governor  or  Vice- 
roy of  Norway.  The  King  of  Denmark  was  obliged  to 
cede  Norway  to  Sweden  in  1814;  but  the  people  of  Nor- 
way protested  against  that  act,  and  chose  Prince  Chris- 
tian as  their  king.  On  the  approach  of  Bernadotte 
with  an  army,  he  abdicated,  in  October,  1814.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin,  Frederick  VI.,  in  1839,  and  took 
measures  to  prepare  Denmark  for  the  free  institutions 
which  were  established  in  the  next  reign.  He  died  in 
January,  1848,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick 
VII. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 

Christian  (or  Christiern)  IX.,  King  of  Denmark, 
son  of  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Sleswick-Holstein, 
etc.,  was  born  in  1818.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  No- 
vember, 1863.  In  the  early  part  of  1864  he  waged  a 
very  unequal  war  against  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other 
German  powers  which  claimed  Sleswick  and  Holstein  as 
part  of  Germany.  In  August,  1864,  he  signed  a treaty 
of  peace,  and  ceded  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg 
to  the  victors. 

Christian,  (Andrew,)  a Danish  medical  writer,  born 
at  Ripen  in  1551 ; died  in  1606. 

Christian  or  Christien  Reisen,  (Charles,)  an 
excellent  engraver  of  gems,  born  in  London,  of  Danish 
parents,  about  1695.  He  is  ranked  among  the  first  mod- 
ern engravers  of  precious  stones,  and  executed  many 
works,  which  are  in  great  request.  Among  them  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Died  in  1725. 

Chris'tian,  (Edward,)  professor  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  published  an 
edition  of  “ Blackstone’s  Commentaries,”  (1795,)  ‘‘Ori- 
gin of  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament,”  (1810,)  “Bank- 
rupt Laws,”  and  other  legal  works.  Died  in  1823. 

Christ  ian  Augus'tus,  Duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
1798.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  Christian,  in 
1814,  and  became  the  chief  of  a party  which  attempted 
to  separate  Sleswick  and  Holstein  from  Denmark  about 
1848.  He  was  afterwards  banished. 

Christian,  (Frederick  Christian  Charles 
Augustus,)  Prince,  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  was  born  in 
1831.  In  i86fc  he  married  Princess  Helena.  He  is  a 
general  in  the  British  army  and  a Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Christian  von  Hamle,  a German  minnesinger, 
who  lived  about  1250. 

Christiani,  kRls-te-i'nee,  (William  Ernest,)  a Dan- 
ish historian,  born  at  Kiel  in  1731.  He  was  professor 
of  eloquence  and  public  law  at  Kiel,  and  author  of  a 
“ History  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,”  which  is  highly 
commended.  Died  in  1793. 

Christie,  krls'te,  (James,)  an  English  antiquary  and 
auctioneer  of  London.  He  published  in  1806  a treatise 
on  Etruscan  Vases,  and  in  1815  an  “Essay  on  the 
Earliest  Species  of  Idolatry,  the  Worship  of  the  Ele- 
ments.” Died  in  1831. 


Christie,  (Samuel  Hunter,)  F.R.S.,  an  English 
magnetist,  born  in  London  in  1784.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  about  1838.  He  contributed  many  papers  on 
magnetism  to  the  “Philosophical  Transactions.”  Died 
in  1865. 

Christie,  (Thomas,)  an  ingenious  Scottish  writer, 
born  at  Montrose  in  1761,  lived  in  London  and  Paris. 
As  an  adversary  of  Burke,  he  wrote  “Letters  on  the 
French  Revolution,”  (1791.)  He  also  published  “Mis- 
cellanies, Philosophical,  Medical,  and  Moral,”  and  edited 
the  “Analytic  Review,”  founded  by  him  in  1788.  He 
went  to  Surinam,  where  he  died  in  1796. 

Christie,  (William  Henry  Mahony,)  an  Engli-h 
astronomer,  born  at  Woolwich  in  1845  He  became 
chief  assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in 
1870,  and  was  appointed  astronomer-royal  in  1881. 

Christin,  (Charles  Gabriel  Frederic,)  a French 
jurist,  born  at  Saint-Claude  in  1744;  died  in  1799. 

Christina,  kRls-tee'ni,  [Fr.  Christine,  kK&s'tfen',] 
Queen  of  Sweden,  born  on  the  8th  of  December,  1626, 
was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Maria  Eleonora,  Princess  of  Brandenburg.  She  received 
a careful,  solid,  and  masculine  education.  At  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  in  1632,  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  the 
regency  was  confided  to  Oxenstiern  and  four  other  digni- 
taries, who  directed  her  education  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  her  father.  She  learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
history,  politics,  and  other  sciences,  neglecting  the  usual 
feminine  accomplishments.  Her  favourite  recreations 
were  horseback-riding  and  the  chase.  Her  mind  was 
strong,  her  character  eccentric  and  impatient  of  the 
etiquette  of  courts.  In  1644  she  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  government,  and,  pursuing  a pacific  policy,  took 
part  in  the  important  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  by 
which  Sweden  acquired  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 
Her  subjects  were  proud  of  her,  as  the  worthy  daughter 
of  a hero,  and  desired  that  she  would  choose  a husband  ; 
but  she  evinced  a constant  aversion  to  the  conjugal  yoke. 
The  States  of  Sweden,  with  the  assent  of  Christina,  in 
1649  designated  as  her  successor  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus,  who  had  aspired  to  her  hand.  Soon  after 
this  event  she  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  induced  by 
her  ministers  to  change  her  purpose  or  postpone  its 
execution.  Her  eccentricity  appeared  in  the  extravagant 
patronage  of  literary  men,  pedants,  buffoons,  artists,  etc. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  whom  she  attracted  to  her 
court  were  Descartes,  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Naude,  Vos- 
sius,  and  Bochart.  In  June,  1654,  she  gave,  while  still 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  a remarkable  example  of  contempt 
for  a throne,  by  a formal  abdication,  which  is  variously 
ascribed  to  vanity,  levity,  or  magnanimity.  According 
to  Voltaire,  “she  preferred  to  live  with  men  who  think, 
rather  than  reign  over  men  without  learning  or  genius.” 
Some  suppose  she  was  ambitious  to  make  a sensation 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  self-denial.  She  abjured  the 
Protestant  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  followed  by  a 
numerous  suite,  became  a resident  of  Rome,  where  she 
busied  herself  in  the  promotion  of  arts  and  in  political 
affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1660, 
she  visited  Stockholm,  and,  it  is  said,  wished  to  recover 
the  crown ; but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  she  soon 
returned  to  Rome.  She  had  reserved  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  persons  who  remained  in  her  service. 
Her  memory  is  stained  with  the  charge  of  cruelty  to 
Monaldeschi,  her  grand-equerry,  whom  she  accused  of 
treason  and  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  in  Paris,  in  1656. 
She  founded  an  academy  in  Rome,  and  made  rich  col- 
lections of  medals  and  productions  of  art.  Her  superior 
mind  and  cultivation  did  not  preserve  her  from  chi- 
merical projects  and  the  vain  dreams  of  astrology.  She 
composed  a volume  of  “ Maxims  and  Sentences,”  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1689. 

See  Lacombe,  “Histoirede  Christine,”  1762;  Catteau-Cau.e- 
viu-e,  “Histoire  de  Christine  Reine  de  Suide,”  1815;  Archen- 
holz,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Christina,”  Stockholm,  4 vols.,  1751, 
in  French;  John  Burbery,  “ History  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Swede- 
land,”  1658;  Anders  Fryxell,  “Drottning  Christinas  formyn- 
dare,”  1838;  Henry  Woodhead,  “Memoirs  of  Christina  of  Sweden,” 
1863. 

Christine  de  France,  kRJs'tfen'  cl  eh  fRSNss,  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 

th  as  in  this.  (2gr“See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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married  in  1619  to  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy.  At  his 
death,  in  1637,  she  became  regent  and  governess  of  the 
princes.  The  brothers  of  the  late  king  rebelled,  and 
drove  her  out  of  Turin,  to  which  she  was  restored  by 
the  French  in  1640.  Died  in  1663.  She  was  a very 
accomplished  lady. 

Christine  de  Pisan,  kRis'tin'  deh  pe'zON',  a poetess, 
born  at  Venice  about  1363,  was  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Pisan,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  of  France 
as  astronomer.  She  was  educated  at  the  French  court, 
married  Etienne  du  Castel,  and  lived  mostly  in  Prance. 
She  gained  renown  by  her  poems,  ballads,  lays,  and 
rondeaux,  and  wrote  some  prose  works. 

Chris'ti-son,  (Robert,)  a Scottish  physician,  son  of 
Pi  ole=sor  Alexander  Cnristison,  born  at  Edinburgh  about 
1798.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  medical  juiispru- 
dence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  about  1823,  and 
professor  of  mateiia  medica  in  the  same  in  1832.  In 
1829  he  published  a “Treatise  on  Poisons,”  a standard 
work  of  the  highest  authority.  He  also  published  a 
“Dispensatory',”  (1842,)  and  several  other  works.  In 
November,  1871,  he  was  made  a baronet,  and  in  1880 
he  was  returned  lord  rector  of  Edinburgh  university 
by  a majority  of  thirty-nine  votes  over  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery'.  He  died  in  1882,  having  filled  his  pro- 
fessional chair  at  Edinburgh  for  more  than  five-and-forty 
years. 

Christman,  (Jakob,)  a learned  German  philologist 
and  mathematician,  born  near  Menlz  in  1554.  He  was 
successively  professor  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  of  Arabic 
in  the  College  of  Heidelberg  between  1592  and  1613, 
He  composed  several  treatises  on  Chronology,  and 
other  Latin  works,  among  which  were  “ Solar  Observa- 
tions,” and  a “ Theory  of  the  Moon,”  (1611.)  Died  in 
1614. 

-ehrlst'mas,  (Rev.  Henry,)  an  English  writer,  born 
in  London  in  1811.  Among  his  various  works  are 
“Christian  Politics,”  “Echoes  of  the  Universe,”  and 
“ Universal  Mythology.” 

Christophe,  the  French  of  Christopher,  which  see. 

Christophe,  kR&s'tof',  (Henri,)  a negro  king  of  Hayti, 
born  in  1767.  In  the  insurrection  which  began  about  1790 
he  fought  against  the  French,  and  by  his  courage  and  tal- 
ents attracted  the  notice  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  who 
made  him  a general  of  brigade.  After  Toussaint  had  been 
transported  to  France,  Christophe  fought  under  Dessa- 
lines,  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  1804.  When, 
in  October,  1806,  Dessalines  was  assassinated,  Chris- 
tophe became  ruler  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
A rivalry  between  him  and  Pethion,  who  favoured  a 
representative  system,  led  to  civil  war.  After  several 
indecisive  battles,  Pethion  retained  the  southwest  part  of 
the  island,  and  Christophe  in  1811  was  crowned  King  of 
Hayti,  as  Henri  I.  He  established  the  Catholic  religion, 
and,  in  mimicry  of  European  courts,  created  a nobility, 
with  such  titles  as  Duke  of  Marmalade  and  Count  of 
Lemonade,  these  names  having  formerly  been  those  of 
different  plantations.  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  of  France 
sent  emissaries  to  Hayti  with  a design  to  recover  that 
island,  but  without  success.  His  cruelties  having  ren- 
dered him  unpopular,  Christophe  was  unable  to  suppress 
a revolt,  and  shot  himself  in  October,  1820.  Boyer 
then  became  President  of  Hayti. 

See  De  Vastey,  “Mimoires;”  General  P.  La  Croix,  “ His- 
toire  de  1’  Expedition  de  Saint-Dominique.” 

Christophe,  kRis'tof',  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a French 
historical  writer,  born  at  Amplepuis  (Rhone)  in  1809. 
He  became  curate  of  a parish  near  Lyons,  and  published 
in  1852  a “ History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Fourteenth 
Century,”  which  is  said  to  be  a work  of  merit. 

Christophe  or  Christoph,  kRis'tof,  (Joseph,)  a 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1498,  was  a pupil  of 
Antonio  Moro.  He  painted  history  and  portraits  with 
equal  success,  .and  excelled  most  artists  of  his  time  in 
perspective.  He  worked  some  time  for  John  III.  of 
Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  where  he  died  in  1557. 

Chris'to-pher,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a son  of 
Romanus  Lecapcnus,  and  a brother-in-law  of  Constan- 
tine Porphyrogcnitus.  He  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  in  920  a.d.  He  died  in  931,  leaving  a son, 
Michael,  who  became  a priest. 


■Chris'to-pher,  [Gr.  Xpi/jro^ypor ; Lat.  Christoph'- 
orus  ; Fr.  Christophe,  kRis'tof',]  Saint,  a native  of 
Syria  or  Palestine,  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  third  century. 

See  Siegmund  Meyer,  “Ditsertatio  de  magno  Christophoro,” 
1688 ; Mrs.  Jameson,  “ Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.” 

-Chris'to-pher  L,  King  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of 
Waldemar  II.  He  began  to  reign  about  1250,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother  Abel,  and  soon  became  involved 
in  a contest  with  rebellious  bishops,  who  owned  alle- 

iance  to  the  pope  alone.  He  died  in  1259,  leaving  the 

ingdom  to  his  son,  Eric  VII. 

Christopher  IL,  King  of  Denmark,  born  in  1276, 
was  the  son  of  Eric  VI.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Eric  VII.,  who  died  in  1319.  His  subjects  revolted  and 
dethroned  him  in  1326.  After  fighting  for  the  throne 
several  years  against  Gerhard  of  Rendsborg,  he  died  in 
1333.  His  son  Waldemar  became  his  successor. 

Christopher  HL  of  Denmark  was  the  son  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Catherine,  sister  of  Eric  XIII., 
who  reigned  over  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The 
latter  having  been  deposed  in  1439,  Christopher  was 
elected  his  successor  in  1440  by  the  Danes,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  He  chose 
Copenhagen  as  his  capital.  His  reign  was  mostly  peace- 
ful. He  published  a code  of  laws  which  were  in  force 
in  Sweden  until  the  eighteenth  century.  He  died,  with- 
out issue,  in  1448,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  L 

See  Holberg,  “Danemarks  Riges  Histone;”  Mallet,  “His- 
toire  de  Danemarck.” 

■Chris'to-pher,  [Ger.  Christoph,  KRis'tof,]  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  born  in  1515,  was  a son  of  Duke  Ulric, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  dominions  in  1519  or  132a 
The  efforts  to  restore  Ulric  were  opposed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  with  success,  until  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  at  Laufen  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  1534. 
Christopher  succeeded  his  father  in  1550,  and  established 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  duchy  about  1552.  He  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  appropriating  the  property  of  the 
old  church  to  the  support  of  schools  and  of  the  clergy, 
while  other  Protestant  princes  converted  the  church 
revenues  to  their  own  use.  Died  in  1568. 

See  J.  C.  Pfister,  “ Herzog  Christoph  zu  Wiirtemberg,”  2 rols., 
1818-20;  J.  F.  Roeslin,  “Leben  Herzogs  Christoph  von  Wiinem- 
berg,”  1739. 

-Chris'to-pher-son,  (John,)  an  English  bishop  and 
scholar,  translated  into  barbarous  English  the  ecclesias- 
tical histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  etc.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1552,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Died  in  1558. 

Christopborus,  the  Latin  of  Christopher,  which 
see. 

Christopoulos,  Kris-to-poo'los,  (Athanasius,)  a 
modern  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Castoria  about  1772. 
He  published  a “ Grammar  of  Modem  Greek”  about 
1805,  and  afterwards  his  popular  lyric  and  erotic  poems, 
which  are  his  chief  title  to  fame.  He  lived  mostly  in 
Constantinople  and  Moldavia.  Died  in  1847. 

Christovao  de  Lisboa,  kRis-to-vowN'  di  Rs-bo'i, 
(Frey,)  a Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  who  in  1623  went  as  a 
missionary  to  South  America. 

Cliristyn,  kRls-tin'  or  kRis'tlN',  (Jean  Baptiste,) 
a Flemish  jurist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1622,  became  a privy 
councillor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  whom  he  represented  at 
the  Congress  of  Nymwegen  in  167S.  He  wrote  able 
works  on  heraldry,  one  of  which  is  called  “ Jurispruden- 
ts heroica,”  and  “ Les  Ddlices  des  Pays-Bas,”  (“The 
Delights  of  the  Low  Countries.”)  Died  in  1690. 

Christyn,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a Flemish  jurist,  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1635;  died  in  1707. 

Chronicle,  kron'e-k’l,  (William,)  an  American  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1 755, 
became  a major  in  1780,  and  was  killed  the  same  year  at 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

Chroscienski,  KRo-shc-Sn'skce,  written  also  Chro- 
scinsky,  (Adalbert  Stanislas,)  secretary  of  Prince 
James  Sobicski,  was  reputed  the  best  Polish  poet  of  his 
time.  He  translated  Lucan’s  “ Pharsalia”  into  verse, 
and  composed  poems  entitled  “Esther,”  “Joseph  De- 
livered,” and  “The  Victory  over  the  Turks  at  Vienna,” 
(16S4.)  Died  about  1737. 
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Chrysander,  kRe-sSn'der  or  kRe-zin'd^r,  or  Gold- 
mann,  golt'man,  (Wilhelm  Christian,)  a German 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  philosophy,  etc.,  born 
at  Halberstadt  in  1718.  Among  his  works  is  a poem  on 
the  “Memorable  Events  of  1740,”  (“Memorabilia  Anni 
1740.”)  Died  in  1788. 

Chrysippe.  See  Chrysippus. 

-Cliry-sip'pus  [Gr.  Xpvaim rof;  Fr.  Chrysippe,  kRe'- 
z6p'J  of  Cnidos,  a Greek  physician,  often  quoted  by 
Galen,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  the  teacher  of  Erasistratus. 

Chrysippus,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at 
Soli,  in  Cilicia,  in  280  b.c.,  was  a son  of  Apollonius  of 
Tarsus,  and  was  a pupil  of  Cleanthes.  He  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  subtlety  as  a reasoner, 
and  used  to  say  to  Cleanthes,  “Teach  me  only  your  doc- 
trines, and  I will  find  the  arguments  to  defend  them.” 
There  was  a common  saying  “that,  if  the  gods  use  any 
logic,  it  is  doubtless  that  of  Chrysippus.”  He  was  par- 
tial to  the  Sorites,  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented. 
He  wrote  on  various  subjects  several  hundred  volumes, 
none  of  which  are  extant.  Chrysippus  was  the  most  emi- 
nent philosopher  of  his  sect  except  Zeno,  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  oracle  by  the  later  Stoics.  Died  in  207  b.c. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius:  Ritter,  "Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phic;” J.  F.  Richter,  “Dissertatio  de  Chrysippo  Stoico,”  1738;  F. 
N.  G.  Baguet,  “ Commentatio  de  Chrysippi  Vita  et  Doctrina,”  1822  ; 
C.  Petersen,  “Philosophic  Chrysippec  Fundnmenta,”  1827. 

-Chrys-o-coc'ijes,  (George,)  [Gr.  Tcupyiog  6 Xpvao- 
Koxxt/f,]  a learned  physician,  who  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
composed,  in  Greek,  a treatise  on  the  astronomy  of  the 
Persians,  which  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris,  and  is  a work  of  some  value. 

Chrysologue,  kRe'zo'log',  (Noel  Andr£,)  a French 
friar  and  geographer,  born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1728. 
He  published  a “Celestial  Planisphere,”  (1778,)  which 
was  approved  by  the  Academy,  and  a very  correct  “Map 
of  the  World.”  In  1S06  he  produced  “ Researches  on 
the  Time  and  Agent  of  the  Actual  Arrangement  of  the 
Earth’s  Surface,”  commended  by  Cuvier.  Died  in  1808. 

-Chrys-o-lo'ras,  (Demetrius,)  [A epiyrpioc  6 Xpvoohu- 
paf,]  a Greek  theologian  and  philosopher  of  superior 
talents,  was  a native  of  Thessalonica,  and  flourished 
about  1400.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Manuel 
II.  in  important  affairs  of  state,  and  was  sent  on  several 
foreign  embassies.  One  hundred  letters  from  him  to 
Manuel  are  extant  in  manuscript.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  theology,  among  which  is  a “Treatise  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grseca.” 

Chrysoloras,  (Emanuel  or  Manuel,)  a Greek  scho- 
lar, memorable  as  the  restorer  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy,  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Constantinople. 
After  having  performed  an  embassy  from  the  Byzantine 
emperor  to  the  Western  Powers,  he  became  a public 
teacher  of  Greek  in  Florence  about  1395-  He  a'so 
taught  in  Milan,  Pavia,  Venice,  etc.,  and  had  many 
eminent  pupils.  His  Greek  grammar  was  for  a long 
time  the  only  one  in  use.  Died  in  1415. 

His  nephew  John,  a professor  of  Greek,  died  in  Con- 
stantinople about  1426. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grcca.” 

Chrysostom,  (Dion.)  See  Dion. 

-Chrys'os-tom,  [Gr.  X/wnooTopof,  (i.  e.  “ Golden- 
mouthed;”)  Lat.  Chrysos'tomus  ; Fr.  Chrysostome, 
kRe'zos'tom',]  (John,)  a pre-eminent  Greek  Father  of  the 
Church,  was  born  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  about  350  a.d.  His 
father,  Secundus,  was  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
in  Syria.  He  studied  eloquence  under  the  famous  orator 
Libanius,  whom  he  soon  surpassed,  and  subsequently 
received  lessons  in  philosophy  at  Athens.  At  an  early 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  religion,  and  in  a monastery 
near  Antioch  inured  himself  to  a severe  ascetic  discipline. 
It  is  said  that  he  passed  two  years  alone  in  a damp,  un- 
wholesome cavern  in  committing  the  Bible  to  memory. 

In  381  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  of  Antioch, 
where  he  soon  became  noted  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  writer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  station  of  priest  in 
386  by  Bishop  Flavian,  who  a few  years  later  appointed 
him  his  vicar. 


In  397  a.d.  he  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. There  he  founded  hospitals,  converted  many 
pagans,  and  made  zealous  efforts  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  clergy.  Socrates  the  historian  represents  him  as 
“temperate,  sincere,  and  simple,  but  peevish,  intolerant, 
and  extremely  ready  to  excommunicate.”  As  the  style 
of  his  preaching  was  declamatory,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
theology  practical,  he  made  many  enemies  at  court  and 
among  the  higher  classes.  By  the  influence  of  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  and  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
a synod  was  assembled  at  Chalcedon  in  403,  and  Chrys- 
ostom was  deposed  on  trivial  charges,  one  of  which  was 
that  he  favoured  Origenism.  He  was  exiled  first  to 
Nicsea  and  then  to  Cttcusus.  The  common  people,  among 
whom  he  was  very  popular,  raised  a sedition  on  his  ac- 
count, and  burned  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia.  He  died 
at  Comana  in  407.  His  voluminous  works  consist  of 
commentaries,  homilies,  epistles,  and  doctrinal  treatises. 
He  has  great  merit  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  His 
works  are  also  prized  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the  man- 
ners and  social  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
By  Augustine  and  many  others  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  illustrious  orator  and  doctor  of  the  early  Church. 
Among  the  ancient  biographers  of  Chrysostom  are  Pal- 
ladius,  Photius,  and  Sozomen. 

See,  also,  Godefroi  Hermant,  “ Vie  de  Saint  J.  Chrysostome," 
1664;  J.  A.  W.  Neandek,  “Life  of  Chrysostom,”  (in  German,  2 
vols.,  1821  :)  Menard,  “ Vie  de  Saint-Chrysostome,”  1665;  “Nou- 
velle  Biographic  Genfrale Perthes,  “ Life  of  Chrysostom,”  1854. 

Chrysostome.  See  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostomus.  See  Chrysostom. 

Chrzanowski,  kzhi-nov'skee,  (Adalbert,)  a Polish 
general,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  in  1788,  entered 
the  Russian  army  about  1820.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Poles  in  their  revolt  against  Russia  in 
1830  and  1831.  His  retreat  to  and  from  Zamosc  was 
regarded  as  a masterly  movement,  and  procured  him  the 
rank  of  general  of  division  in  1831.  After  the  capture 
of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians  in  that  year,  he  went  into 
exile.  He  commanded  the  Sardinian  army  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara  in  1849.  Died  in 
1861. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale.” 

Chubb,  (Thomas,)  an  English  Unitarian  writer  and 
controversialist,  born  near  Salisbury  in  1679.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  “The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
asserted,”  (1715,)  “Discourse  on  Reason  as  a Guide  in 
Religion,”  and  “The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  asserted.” 
He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  in 
London.  Died  in  1746.  His  books  were  answered  by 
Caleb  Fleming  and  others. 

See  “Biographia  Britannica.” 

Chudleigh,  chud'le,  (Lady  Mary,)  an  English  author- 
ess, whose  maiden  name  was  Lee,  born  in  Devonshire 
in  1656,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh.  She 
published  “Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  (1710,)  which 
are  commended,  and  composed  tragedies  and  other 
works  which  remain  in  manuscript.  Died  in  1710.  Pier 
writings  indicate  piety  and  good  sense. 

See  Ballard,  “ Learned  Ladies Cibber,  “ Lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Chumacero,  choo-ma-tha'ro,  (Juan,)  a Spanish  jurist, 
born  in  Estremadura  about  1610,  became  president  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Castile.  Died  in  1660. 

-Chum'nus,  (Nicephorus,)  a renowned  Byzantine 
writer  and  statesman,  held  high  offices  under  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  philosophy  and  religion,  among  which  is 
“De  Mundi  Natura,”  (“  On  the  Nature  of  the  World,”) 
and  letters  which  possess  historic  interest.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1330. 

Cliun.  See  Shun. 

Chun-Chi.  See  Shun-Tchee. 

Chfind  or  Chand,  a Hindoo  poet,  called  the  “ Homer 
of  the  Rajpoots.”  The  time  when  he  lived  is  unknown. 

Chundra  or  Chundur.  See  Chandra. 

Chungiz.  See  Jengis. 

Chung-Ne,  written  also  Tchoung-Ni,  a name  some- 
times applied  to  Confucius,  which  see. 

Church,  (Benjamin,)  an  American  soldier,  born  at 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  served  with  distinction 
as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  wars.  Died  in  1718. 

(SST’-See  Explanations, p.  23.) 
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Church,  (Benjamin,)  a physician  and  active  Whig 
politician  of  Boston,  was  convicted  of  a treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Governor  Gage  in  1 775.  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  that  offence,  but  was  released  in  1776. 

Church,  (Frederick  Edwin,)  an  eminent  American 
landscape-painter,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1826, 
was  a pupil  of  Thomas  Cole.  His  earliest  productions 
were  views  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  among  which  he 
resided,  and  a view  of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven, 
which  attracted  very  favourable  notice.  In  1853  he  visited 
South  America,  and  found  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
that  country  materials  for  several  of  his  most  admired 
pictures.  After  his  return  he  executed  his  “ View  of 
Niagara  Falls  from  the  Canadian  Shore,”  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  successful  representation  of  the  great 
cataract.  “ In  the  rush  of  water,  and  the  fine  atmos- 
pheric effects,”  says  a foreign  critic,  “ it  realizes  the  idea 
of  sound  as  well  as  of  motion.”  Among  his  other  works 
are  “The  Heart  of  the  Andes,”  “Cotopaxi,”  “Morning 
on  the  Cordilleras,”  “ Under  Niagara,”  “The  Icebergs,” 
and  “ Sunrise  on  Mount  Desert  Island.” 

See  Tuckerman,  “Book  of  the  Artists.” 

Church,  (John  Hubbard,)  an  American  Congrega- 
tional divine,  born  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  1772, 
preached  at  Pelham,  New  Hampshire.  Died  in  1840. 

Church,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  English  general,  born 
about  1785,  served  in  the  British  army  in  his  youth.  In 
1827  he  was  chosen  by  the  insurgent  Greeks  commander 
of  their  land  army  ; but  peace  was  made  before  he  had 
performed  any  very  important  actions.  He  was  ordered 
to  leave  Greece  in  1830  by  Capo  d’lstrias.  After  the 
death  of  Capo  d’lstrias,  in  1831,  he  was  again  for  a short 
time  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Died  in  1850. 

Church,  (Richard  William,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  1815.  He  became  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1871. 
Among  his  works  is  the  “ Life  of  St.  Anselm.” 

Church,  (Samuel,)  an  American  jurist,  born  in  1785. 
Died  at  Athens  in  1873. 

Church,  (Thomas,)  an  English  theologian,  born  in 
1707  ; died  in  1756. 

Church'ill,  (Charles,)  a popular  English  poet  and 
satirist,  born  at  Westminster  in  1731.  At  school  he 
was  the  fellow-student  and  friend  of  William  Cowper. 
He  married  a Miss  Scott  privately  when  he  was  about 
seventeen,  and  soon  after  applied  for  a studentship  at 
Oxford,  but  was  rejected.  Against  his  own  inclination, 
he  unwisely  adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  who 
was  a curate.  In  1756  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  began 
to  officiate  at  Rainham.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  Saint  John’s,  West- 
minster. It  is  usually  stated  that  a sudden  or  total 
change  occurred  in  his  habits  at  this  period,  after  which 
he  became  dissipated  and  licentious.  Macaulay,  who 
dissents  from  this  opinion,  thinks  he  never  was  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious,  and  intimates  that,  “ with  violent 
recoil  from  the  hypocrisies,  he  outraged  the  proprieties 
■of  life,”  because  his  youth  had  been  misdirected  to  a 
profession  from  which  his  heart  was  estranged. 

Resolving  to  abandon  that  profession,  he  produced, 
about  1760,  two  poems,  “The  Bard”  and  “The  Con- 
clave.” His  “ Rosciad,”  a pungent  satire  on  the  per- 
formers and  managers  of  the  stage,  appeared  in  1761, 
and  was  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 
He  vindicated  himself  against  the  malice  of  the  “Critical 
Reviewers”  by  the  “ Apology,”  a poem,  which  is  much 
admired.  He  became  very  intimate  with  John  Wilkes, 
the  profligate  pseudo-patriot,  whom  he  assisted  in  “The 
North  Briton.”  In  1763  he  produced  “The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,”  a political  satire  on  the  Scotch,  which  was 
immensely  popular.  “ The  Conference,”  a poem,  is 
one  of  his  master-pieces.  While  on  a visit  to  France, 
he  died  in  1764.  “His  vices  were  not  so  great  as  his 
virtues,”  says  Macaulay.  Besides  the  works  already 
noticed,  he  wrote  “ The  Author,”  “ Gotham,”  and  other 
poems.  Cowper  was  a warm  admirer  of  his  poetry, 
and  said  that  “ he  well  deserved  the  name  of  ‘ the  great 
Churchill.’” 

See  Tookk,  “Life  of  Churchill Macaulay's  Essay  entitled 
Charles  Churchill,”  1845 ; John  Forster,  “ Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Essays,”  vol.  ii. ; “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1845 

Churchill,  (John.)  See  Marlborough. 


Churchill,  (Sir  Wi NSroN,) born  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1620,  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  was  a royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.  about  1662.  He  wrote  a work  of  little  merit 
on  the  lives  of  British  kings,  entitled  “Divi  Britannici.” 
Died  in  1688.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Churchill,  (Lord  Randolph  H.  Spencer,)  son 
of  the  6th  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  bom  in  1849.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  Conservative  mem ber 
for  Woodstock  in  1874.  After  the  death  of  Lor  1 
Beaconsfield  he  gradually  rose  into  notice  as  the  lead.-r 
of  a small  group  of  actively  Conservative  members,  and 
on  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  cabinet  in  June, 
1885,  he  obtained  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  He  is  a speaker  and  debater  of  great  ability. 

Church'yard,  (Thomas,)  an  English  versifier,  born 
at  Shrewsbury  about  1520,  became  a domestic  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  fter  whose  death  he  served  in  the  army. 
He  wrote  a “ Legend  of  Jane  Shore,”  and  other  poems. 
Died  in  160  p 

Churruca  y Elorza,  de,  di  choor-roo'kl  e 1-Ior'- 
thl,  (C.  Damian,)  an  able  and  meritorious  Spanish  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Guipuzcoa  in  1761.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  an  expedition  sent  to  survey  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  wrote  a valuable  “ Diary  of  the  Explora- 
tion of  Terra  del  Fuego,”  which  was  published  in  1793. 
He  commanded  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  1791,  from  which  resulted  numerous  charts  of 
the  coasts.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, (1805.) 

Chur'tpn,  (Edward,)  an  English  theologian  and 
writer,  son  of  Rev.  Ralph  Churton,  bom  about  1800.  He 
was  made  canon  of  York  in  1841,  and  seven  years  later 
archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  Died  in  1874. 

Churton,  (Ralph,)  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in 
1754.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Saint  David’s  in  1805, 
and  published  several  sermons.  Died  in  1831. 

Chytraua,  Ke-tRa'Cis,  [Fr.  ChytkSe,  she'tRi' ; LaL 
Chytrze'us,]  (David,)  a German  Protestant  theologian 
and  scholar,  whose  proper  name  was  Kochhaff,  (koK'- 
hif,)  was  born  at  Ingelfingen,  Suabia,  in  1530.  He  was 
a favourite  disciple  of  Melanchthon,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Rostock  in  1551.  He  published 
a large  number  of  Latin  works,  among  which  are  a 
“ History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  (1578,)  and  a 
“Chronicle  of  Saxony,”  (1593.)  Died  in  1600. 

See  Ulrich  Chytr/Eus,  “Vita  D.  Chytrai,”  1601. 

Chytraua  or  Chytraeus,  (Nathan,)  a brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Menzingen  in  1 543.  He  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  and  author 
of  “Iter  Italicum  et  Gallicum,”  (“Journey  to  Italy  and 
France,”)  and  other  poems  in  Latin.  Diecl  in  159S. 

Ciacone  and  Ciaconius.  See  Chacon. 

Cialderi,  chll-da'ree,  (Girolamo,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Urbino  in  1593. 

Cialdini,  chll-dee'nee,  (Enrico,)  an  able  Italian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Modena  about  1S14.  He  served  in"  the 
campaign  of  1848  against  the  Austrians,  and  fought  by 
the  side  of  Charles  Albert  at  Novara  in  1S49.  -As  gen- 
eral of  division,  he  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Aus- 
trians at  Palaestro  in  June,  1859.  He  defeated  the  papal 
army  under  Lamoriciere  at  Castelfidardo  in  1S60,  and 
commanded  the  Sardinians  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which 
he  took  in  February,  1861.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  Naples.  He  commanded 
one  of  the  armies  operating  against  the  Austrians  in 
1866,  and  became  chiel  of  the  royal  staff.  In  July,  1876, 
he  was  sent  as  Italian  ambassador  to  Paris. 

Ciamberlani,  chSin-MR-lS'nce,  or  Ciamberlarto, 
chdm-bSR-ll'no,  (Luca,)  an  Italian  painter  and  skilful 
engraver,  born  at  Urbino  about  1580;  died  in  1641. 

Ciampelli,  chSm-pel'lee,  ( Agostino,  ) an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1578.  He  was  employed 
by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  successful  in 
fresco  and  oil.  His  style  is  noble  and  his  design  correct. 
Died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Ciampi,  chlm'pee,  (Sebastiano,)  an  Italian  littfra- 
teur,  born  at  Pistoia  in  1769.  Among  his  works  are 
“ Memoirs  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,”  and  “ Carteromaco.” 
Died  in  1847. 
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Ciampun,  cham-pee'nee,  (Giovanni  Giustino.)  a 
learned  Italian  writer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in 

,33-  He  obtained  an  office  in  the  apostolic  chancery. 
He  studied  sciences  and  belles-lettres  with  success,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  founded  at 
Rome,  in  1677,  an  academy  of  natural  and  exact  sciences. 
He  composed  several  esteemed  works,  among  which  are 
•>  6 ^acre^  Edifices  built  by  Constantine,”  (1693,)  and 

Vetera  Monumenta,”  a treatise  on  ancient  buildings, 
mosaics,  and  rites.  Died  in  1698. 

See  Nic^kon,  “ Memoires Fabiani,  “Vitadi  G.  G.  Ciampini.” 

Ciampoli,  chdm'po-lee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an 
Italian  lyric  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1589.  He  studied 
philosophy  under  Galileo  at  Padua.  His  youthful  essays 
in  poetry  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
benm.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  briefs  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  His  poems, 
which  appear*d  in  1628,  though  marred  by  inflation  and 
affectation,  were  received  with  applause.  As  an  adherent 
of  Galileo,  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  from  Rome  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  Died  in  1643. 

See  Crasso,  “ Elogi  d’Uomini  letterati.” 

Cianchettini,  ch&n-kgt-tee'nee,  (Pio,)  a musical  com- 
poser, of  Italian  extraction,  born  in  London  in  1799. 

Cianci,  chdn'chee,  (Ignazio,)  a Neapolitan  poet  and 
theologian,  lived  about  1720-60. 

Cianfanini,  chan-fi-nee'nee,  (Benedetto,)  an  Italian 
painter,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco. 

Ciarpi,  chaR'pee,  (Baccio,  Mt'cho,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1578  ; died  in  1642. 

Ciassi,  chas'see,  (Giovanni  Maria,)  an  Italian  bota- 
nist, born  at  Treviso  in  1654.  He  advanced  some  sound 
opinions  on  the  phenomena  of  germination  in  his  “ Me- 
ditations on  the  Nature  of  Plants,”  (“  Meditationes  de 
Natura  Plantarum,”  1677.)  Died  in  1679. 

Cib'ber,  (Caius  Gabriel,)  a successful  sculptor,  born 
in  Holstein,  (Denmark,)  became  a resident  of  London  a 
short  time  before  the  restoration  of  1660.  He  executed 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  London  Monument,  and  the  two 
figures  of  Madness  in  Bethlehem  Hospital.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cibber  the  dramatist.  Died  about  1700. 

Cib'ber,  (Colley,)  a witty  English  dramatic  author 
and  actor,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in 
1671.  He  became  a comic  actor  in  1689.  In  1695  he 
produced  his  first  play,  “ Love’s  Last  Shift,  or  the  Fool 
in  Fashion,”  which  was  very  successful.  “ The  Careless 
Husband,”  which  is  considered  his  best  production,  was 
performed  with  great  applause  in  1704,  Cibber  himself 
enacting  a principal  rSle.  His  comedy  the  “Nonjuror,” 
(1717,)  an  imitation  of  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe,”  procured 
him  a pension  of  £ 200  from  George  1.  He  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  for  many  years.  In  1730  he 
was  chosen  poet-laureate.  He  wrote  an  amusing  “ Apo- 
logy for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibber,”  which  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  “very  well  done.”  Cibber  is  a prominent 
hero  of  the  “Dunciad.”  Died  in  1757. 

See  Pope’s  “ Dunciad,”  books  L,  ii.,  iii.;  “Retrospective  Re- 
view,” vol.  i.,  1820. 

Cibber,  (Susanna  Maria,)  a celebrated  English  ac- 
tress, born  probably  in  London  in  1716,  was  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Arne  the  musician.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Theophilus  Cibber  in  1 734.  She  made  her  dlbut  in  1 736, 
and  was  very  successful  in  tragedy.  Died  in  1766. 

Cibber,  (Theophilus,)  an  English  comedian,  son  of 
Colley  Cibber,  born  in  London  in  1703.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful actor,  but  a very  immoral  and  prodigal  man.  He 
altered  several  plays  from  Shakspeare,  and  published  in 
1753  “Lives  of  the  British  Poets,”  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  written  by  Robert  Shiels.  Cibber  perished  by 
shipwreck  in  a voyage  to  Ireland  in  1758. 

See  Baker,  “Biographia  Dramatica.” 

Cibo.  See  Cybo. 

Cibot,  se'bo',  ( Francois  Barth£lemy  Michel 
Edouard,)  a French  painter  of  history  and  genre,  born 
in  Paris  in  1799.  He  obtained  a first  medal  in  1843. 

Cibot,  (Pierre  Martial,)  a French  missionary  and 
Jesuit,  born  at  Limoges  in  1727,  was  learned  in  the 
sciences  and  languages.  From  1760  to  1780  he  was  em- 
ployed at  Pekin,  where  he  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
the  arts,  manners,  etc.  of  the  Chinese.  Died  in  1780. 


Cibrano,  che-bRd  re-o,  (Luiqi,)  an  Italian  historian 
and  jurist,  born  at  1 urin  in  1802,  was  employed  by  King 
Charles  Albert  as  a diplomatist.  Among  his  works 
are  a “ History  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy,”  (1825,)  a “His- 
tory of  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy,”  (1840,)  and  “Novels  ” 
(“  Novelle,”  1836.)  He  died  in  October,  1870. 

Ciccarelli,  chik-H-rel'lee,  (Alphonso,)  an  Italian 
physician,  born  at  Bevagna.  He  was  put  to  death  for 
forgery  in  1580. 

Cicci,  chtt'chee,  (Maria  Luisa,)  an  Italian  poetess, 
born  at  Pisa  in  1760 ; died  in  1794. 

See  Tipaldo,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri." 


Ciccione,  ch&t-cho'ni,  (Andrea,)  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  Naples;  died  about 
1440. 

Ciceri,  s&s're',  (Pierre  Luc  Charles,)  a French 
scene-painter  of  wide  reputation,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Cloud  in  1782.  He  worked  in  Paris  and  other  places. 

Ci§'e-ro,  [Gr.  K ikS[jup;  It.  Cicerone,  che-chi-ro'ni ; 
Fr.  Cic£ron,  se''sVruN/;  Ger.  Cicero,  tsits'S-ro;  Sp. 
Ciceron,  the-thi-r6n',]  (Marcus  Tullius,)  often  called 
Tully  by  English  writers,  an  illustrious  Roman  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Arpinum,  (now 
Arpino,)  about  seventy  miles  east-southeast  of  Rome, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  106  B.c.,  (647  a.u.C.)  He  was  a 
son  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  an  opulent  citizen  of  the 
equestrian  order,  who  owned  an  estate  near  Arpinum  and 
devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits.  His  mother’s 
name  was  Helvia.  His  early  education  was  directed  by 
Archias  the  Greek  poet,  Q.  Ailius  the  grammarian,  and 
other  teachers,  at  Rome.  During  his  minority  he  com- 
posed a number  of  poems,  among  which  was  “ Pontius 
Glaucus,”  which  is  lost.  Plis  disposition  was  genial  and 
amiable.  Pie  learned  to  speak  Greek  fluently,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy. 
Having  assumed  the  manly  gown  (toga  virilis)  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  (91  b.c.,)  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  under  Mucius  Scasvola  the  Augur,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman. 

In  the  year  89  B.c.  he  served  a campaign  under  Cneius 
Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  which  then  required  every  citizen  to  perform  military 
service.  During  the  six  ensuing  years  after  this  cam- 
paign he  passed  his  life  in  studious  retirement,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  bloody  civil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Academy,  studied  logic 
with  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  was  instructed  in  rhetoric 
by  Apollonius  Molo  of  Rhodes.  “He  had,”  says  Plu- 
tarch, “both  the  capacity  and  inclination  to  learn  all  the 
arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch  of  science  that  he  de- 
spised : yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry.  ...  In 
process  of  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  poet  as 
well  as  the  greatest  orator  in  Rome.  His  reputation  for 
oratory  still  remains ; . . . but,  as  many  ingenious  poets 
have  appeared  since  his  time,  his  poetry  has  lost  its 
credit  and  is  now  neglected.”  In  his  admirable  oration 
“ Pro  Archia,”  Cicero  informs  us  that  Archias  the  poet 
exerted  great  influence  over  the  formation  of  his  taste 
and  the  development  and  direction  of  his  genius.  Among 
his  early  productions  was  a heroic  poem  entitled  “Ma- 
rius,” which  is  not  extant : also  a treatise  on  rhetoric, 
entitled  “ De  Inventione  Rhetorica.” 

Having  laid  a solid  foundation  for  his  fame  by  the 
severe  and  systematic  discipline  of  his  rare  talents,  and 
by  assiduous  efforts  to  perfect  his  elocution  by  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation,  he  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
his  career  as  a pleader  in  the  Forum.  An  argument 
which  he  made  in  81  B.c.  for  his  client  P.  Quinctius,  in  a 
civil  suit,  is  still  extant.  The  first  important  criminal 
trial  in  which  he  was  employed  was  that  of  Sextus  Roscius 
Amerinus,  who  was  accused  of  parricide  by  an  agent  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  the  dread  of  whose  power  and  cruelty 
was  so  great  that  all  the  other  advocates  declined  to  ap- 
pear for  the  defence.  Cicero  defended  him  with  success, 
denounced  the  malice  and  iniquity  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
gained  great  applause  by  his  courage  and  eloquence. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  physical  constitution  in  his  youth  was  so  deli- 
cate that  his  medical  friends  advisee!  him  to  abandon 
the  bar.  “My  body,”  says  he,  “was  very  weak  and 
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emaciated,  my  neck  long  and  small,  which  is  a habit 
thought  liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  any 
fatigue  or  labour  of  the  lungs.”  He  therefore  resolved 
to  improve  his  health  by  travel,  and  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion by  visits  to  the  famous  seats  of  learning  and  art  in 
Greece  and  Asia.  Having  departed  from  Rome  in  79 
b.c.,  he  spent  about  six  months  in  Athens,  where  he 
pursued  his  favourite  studies  with  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  Demetrius  Syrus.  He  also 
enjoyed  in  Athens  the  society  of  Pomponius  Atticus, 
with  whom  he  formed  a lasting  and  memorable  friend- 
ship. He  afterwards  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor. 
‘‘He  came  back  again  to  Italy,”  says  Middleton,  “after 
an  excursion  of  two  years,  extremely  improved,  and 
changed,  as  it  were,  into  a new  man  : the  vehemence  of 
his  voice  and  action  was  moderated,  the  redundancy  of 
his  style  and  fancy  corrected,  his  lungs  strengthened, 
and  his  whole  constitution  confirmed.” 

In  76  b.c.  he  was  elected  quaestor  (paymaster)  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes.  The  quaestors 
were  sent  annually  into  the  several  provinces,  one  with 
every  proconsul  or  governor,  to  whom  he  was  next  in 
authority.  The  office  of  quaestor  was  the  first  step  in  the 
gradation  of  public  honours,  and  entitled  him  to  an  ad- 
mission into  the  senate  for  life.  He  officiated  as  quaestor 
in  Sicily,  and  performed  his  duties  with  such  integrity, 
moderation,  and  humanity  that  he  won,  it  is  said,  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  Rome  (74  B.c.)  somewhat  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  great  capital  was 
resounding  with  his  praises,  he  met  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, a person  of  eminence,  and  inquired  what  they  said 
and  thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome.  The  answer  was, 
“ Why,  where  have  you  been,  then,  Cicero,  all  this  time  ?” 
He  then  perceived  that  the  reports  of  his  conduct  and 
services  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  immense 
sea,  and  had  added  little  or  nothing  to  his  reputation. 
About  76  B.C.  he  married  a rich  heiress,  named  Terentia. 
The  law  prescribed  that  five  years  should  elapse  after  his 
election  to  the  quaestorship  (or  that  he  must  attain  the 
age  of  thirty-eight)  before  he  could  hold  the  office  of 
aedile,  which  was  the  next  in  the  ascending  scale.  The 
orations  which  he  pronounced  during  this  period  have 
not  been  preserved.  His  principal  rival  in  forensic  elo- 
quence was  Ilortensius,  whom  he  soon  surpassed.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  “it  was  not  by  slow  and  insensible 
degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence : his  fame 
shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  distinguished  above  all 
the  orators  of  Rome.”  He  excelled  in  sarcasm  and 
witty  repartees,  with  which  he  often  seasoned  his  forensic 
arguments.  All  the  resources  of  his  genius,  his  art,  his 
learning  and  influence  were  freely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  those  whose  lives  or  dignity  or  reputations  were 
judicially  assailed.  He  received  no  pay  for  his  services 
as  an  advocate.  He  deviated  from  his  general  rule  and 
practice  of  pleading  for  the  defendant,  in  the  case  of  the 
infamous  Caius  Verres,  who  in  70  B.C.  was  impeached 
by  the  Sicilians  for  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine, 
but  was  supported  by  the  most  powerful  families  of 
Rome,  including  the  Metelli.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Sicilians,  Cicero  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Ver- 
res, who  employed  Hortensius  to  defend  him ; but  the 
evidence  against  the  accused  was  so  overwhelming  that 
his  counsel  declined  to  plead,  or  had  nothing  to  say,  the 
defence  suddenly  collapsed,  and  Verres  himself,  antici- 
pating his  sentence,  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  therefore, 
actually  spoke  only  two  of  his  seven  celebrated  orations 
against  Verres;  but  the  others  were  published,  and  re- 
main a noble  and  imperishable  monument  of  his  versatile 
and  almost  universal  genius. 

Having  acquired  great  popularity,  he  was  elected  to 
the  aedileship,  in  70  b.c.,  by  a majority  of  the  voters  of 
every  tribe.  As  aedile,  he  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
edifices,  and  was  required  by  law  or  usage  to  gratify  the 
people  with  public  games  and  shows  and  costly  page- 
ants, partly  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  year  67  he 
offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  prretor, 
which  was  one  grade  higher  than  that  of  aedile,  and  next 
in  dignity  to  the  consulship.  Although  he  had  several 
eminent  competitors,  he  was  elected  the  first  praetor 
urbanus  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  centuries.  The  duty 


of  the  praetors  was  to  preside  as  judges  in  the  highest 
courts,  and  their  jurisdictions  were  assigned  to  them  by 
lot,  which  decided  that  Cicero  should  judge  in  cases  of 
extortion  and  rapine  of  which  governors  of  provinces 
were  accused.  “ As  a president  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  honour.”  (Plutarch’s 
“Life  of  Cicero.")  While  ne  held  the  office  of  praetor 
(66  B.c.)  he  made  an  important  and  famous  political  ora- 
tion for  the  Mani.'ian  Law,  (“  Pro  Lege  Manilia,”)  the 
design  of  which  was  to  appoint  Pompey  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  Mithridates  the  Great.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Cicero  ever  mounted 
the  rostrum.  The  Manilian  Law,  although  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  nobles,  or  optimates,  and  many  powerful 
senators,  was  adopted.  In  the  same  year  he  defended 

A.  Cluentius,  (who  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  father- 
in-law,)  in  a plea  which  is  still  extant 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Cicero  would  not 
accept  the  government  of  a foreign  province,  which,  says 
Middleton,  “ was  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy, 
and  the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  proposed  from 
it.  . . . The  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to  teach 
the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how  to  obey 
them.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship, the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes.”  The  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  his  ambition  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  or  aristocrats,  who  regarded  the  highest  office  as 
their  birthright,  and  who  would  oppose  the  election  of  a 
“ new  man,”  f tiovus  homo,)  as  they  called  all  men  whose 
ancestors  were  mere  private  citizens.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  the  consulship  in  his  forty-third 
year,  64  b.c.,  with  six  competitors,  among  whom  were 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  C.  Antonius,  and  L.  Sergius  Catilina. 
The  last  two  formed  a coalition  against  Cicero,  and  were 
favoured  by  Cresar  and  Crassus.  During  the  canvass 
Cicero  uttered  a severe  invective  on  the  habits  and  char- 
acters of  Catiline  and  Antonius,  in  his  oration  “In  Togi 
Candida.”  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cicero 
andC.  Antonius,  the  former  of  whom  received  the  votes 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  was  the  only  “ new  man”  that 
had  been  chosen  consul  in  forty  years.  Among  the 
events  of  this  year  was  the  birth  of  his  only  son.  He 
had  also  a daughter,  Tullia,  who  was  born  several  years 
earlier  and  was  the  object  of  his  warmest  affection.  She 
was  a very  amiable  and  accomplished  woman. 

He  entered  upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63 

B. C.,  and  found  the  republic  in  a very  critical  and  peril- 
ous condition,  distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  seditious 
harangues  and  undermined  by  pervading  corruption  and 
traitorous  conspiracies.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  his  colleague  Antonius  was  a man  of  baa 
(though  feeble)  character  and  was  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  Cicero.  The  latter,  however,  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  Antonius,  by  a bargain 
that  he  should  have  the  best  and  most  lucrative  of  the 
provinces  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  consuls  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term.  He  promoted  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  order  by  another  capital  stroke  of  policy 
when  he  induced  the  senators  and  the  equites  (knights) 
to  form  a political  alliance  and  unite  in  a common  party. 
“ He  was,”  says  Middleton,  “ the  only  man  in  the  city 
capable  of  effecting  such  a coalition,  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of  the  knights.”  By 
an  artful  and  powerful  speech  he  persuaded  the  people 
to  reject  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  Rullus,  a tribune 
of  the  people.  According  to  Niebuhr,  this  was  “ one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  eloquence.”  He  de- 
fended Rabirius,  (accused  of  the  murder  of  L.  Saturninus, 
who  had  been  dead  about  forty  years,)  in  an  oration  which 
is  extant. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  his  administration  ap- 
pears in  the  ability,  courage,  and  elastic  energy  with 
which  he  detected  and  baffled  the  nefarious  designs  01 
Catiline  and  his  accomplices.  Catiline  was  a candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  the  election  of  63  B.c.,  and  hired 
assassins  to  kill  Cicero  in  the  Campus  Martius  when  he 
should  come  to  preside  at  the  election  ; but,  as  the  con- 
sul came  guarded  by  armed  men,  the  plot  failed,  and 
Catiline  was  not  elected.  This  second  repulse  rendered 
him  furious.  He  conspired  to  seize  the  chief  power  by 
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the  burning  of  the  city  and  a general  massacre  of  the 
senators  and  the  friends  of  order.  His  capacity  and 
resources  for  such  an  enterprise  were  very  great,  and 
he  was  abetted  by  vast  numbers  of  disaffected  and  des- 
perate men,  some  of  whom  were  of  high  rank  and  great 
influence.  The  leaders  of  this  plot  met  on  the  6th  of 
November,  and  arranged  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  same ; but  their  plans  were  revealed  to  Cicero  by 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  when 
two  of  them  went  to  his  house  next  morning  to  assas- 
sinate the  consul  they  found  it  well  guarded.  On  the 
hth  of  November,  Cicero  delivered  in  the  senate  the  first 
of  his  famous  orations  against  Catiline,  who  was  present, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  grand  explosion  of  indignant 
eloquence,  rose  to  speak ; but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
cries  of  “Traitor!”  and  “Parricide!”  Catiline  hastily 
quitted  Rome  in  the  ensuing  night,  to  join  his  army  in 
Etruria,  and  Cicero  on  the  next  day  addressed  to  the 
assembled  people  his  second  Oration  “ In  Catilinam.” 
After  he  had  delivered  two  more  orations  on  the  sub- 
ject, Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  several  other  conspirators 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate,  and  executed 
by  the  order  of  the  consul,  who  was  censured  by  many 
for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a trial.  During 
this  perilous  crisis,  and  before  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  killed,  Cicero  defended  Murena  against  a charge . 
of  bribery,  in  an  oration  remarkable  for  wit  and  good- 
humoured  raillery.  For  his  preservation  of  the  state 
from  this  conspiracy  Cicero  received  unbounded  hon- 
ours. He  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  his  country  by 
Catulus  and  Cato,  and  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Rome  by 
the  people  : 

“Roma  Patrem  Patria:  Ciceronem  libera  dixit.” 

Juvenal,  Sat.  viii. 

When  he  ceased  to  be  consul  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  declined  the  government  of  a province,  and  remained 
at  Rome  as  a private  senator.  He  now  purchased  an 
elegant  mansion  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  His  favourite 
country  residence  was  the  Tusculan  Villa,  a few  miles 
from  Rome.  He  also  owned  villas  near  Arpinum,  For- 
miae,  Cumae,  and  other  places. 

When  P.  Clodius  was  tried  for  polluting  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  his  presence,  Cicero  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  him,  and  thus  incurred  his  bitter  enmity. 
Soon  after  this  event,  Cicero  defended  the  poet  Archias, 
his  teacher,  in  an  oration  which  is  much  admired.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  60,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus 
united  to  form  the  first  Triumvirate,  which  Cicero  was 
urged  to  join  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties ; but  he 
declined,  as  he  regarded  the  coalition  of  the  triumvirs 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Pompey,  who  he  hoped  would  prove  loyal. 
Forsyth,  who  thinks  that  Cicero  always  distrusted  Pom- 
pey, and  that  Pompey  disliked  Cicero,  states  that  the 
latter  “ held  aloof,  determined  to  temporize.”  His  enemy 
Clodius,  who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  December, 
59  B.C.,  and  who  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
now  manifested  his  vindictive  malice  against  Cicero  by  a 
law  which  he  proposed,  “ that  whoever  has  put  to  death 
a Roman  citizen  without  due  form  of  trial  shall  be  in- 
terdicted from  fire  and  water.”  According  to  custom, 
Cicero  put  on  mourning  and  appealed  to  the  compassion 
of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  20,000  young  nobles  and 
equites  expressed  their  sympathy  with  him  by  a change 
of  dress ; but,  as  the  consuls  were  his  enemies,  he  an- 
ticipated the  passage  of  the  law,  and  retired  into  exile 
in  April,  58  B.C.  Several  writers  censure  him  for  the 
abject  spirit  which  they  say  he  now  exhibited  in  adver- 
sity. He  was  banished  by  law,  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burned  by 
Clodius.  He  chose  Greece  as  his  place  of  exile,  which 
he  did  not  endure  with  the  fortitude  or  apathy  of  a stoic  > 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  from  his  letters  of  this 
period  to  have  been  extremely  dejected.  In  a letter  to 
his  wife,  Terentia,  he  wrote,  “It  is  not  my  crimes,  but 
my  virtue  that  has  crushed  me.” 

The  violence  and  excessive  insolence  of  Clodius  soon 
produced  a reaction : the  tribunes  who  entered  office  in 
the  year  57  were  mostly  friends  of  Cicero,  whose  recall 
was  demanded  by  the  senate,  by  Pompey,  and  by  the 
new  consuls.  In  August  a bill  for  his  restoration  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  people 
of  all  Italy,  voting  by  centuries.  “ There  had  never 
been  known  so  numerous  and  solemn  an  assembly  of 
the  Roman  people  as  this.”  (Middleton.)  His  return 
to  Rome  in  September,  57  B.C.,  was  like  a triumphal 
progress,  and  was  hailed  with  almost  universal  enthu- 
siasm. That  day,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  like  immortality  : 
“unus  ille  dies  mihi  quidem  immortalitatis  instar  fuit, 
quo  in  patriam  redii.”  (“  Oratio  in  Pisonem.”) 

During  the  period  of  five  years  that  followed  his  re- 
turn, he  pleaded  a number  of  causes  and  wrote  two  im- 
portant political  works,  entitled  “De  Republica,”  (“On 
the  Republic,  or  the  Principles  of  Government,”)  and 
“ De  Legibus,”  a philosophical  treatise  on  the  origin, 
principles,  and  perfection  of  law.  The  former  of  these 
treats  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duties  of 
the  citizen.  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  greatest 
roductions,  is  lost,  except  a large  fragment  discovered 
y Angelo  Mai  on  a palimpsest  about  1820.  He  also 
wrote,  about  55  B.C.,  his  “De  Oratore,”  a systematic 
work  on  oratory,  which  is  extant.  In  52  B.c.  he  com- 
posed a celebrated  oration  in  defence  of  T.  Annius  Milo, 
who  was  tried  for  killing  P.  Clodius ; but  this  oration  was 
not  actually  delivered  in  the  court.  He  wrote  a history 
of  his  consulship,  in  verse,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  52  Cicero  was  appointed  pro- 
consul  or  governor  of  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  etc.  He  accepted 
this  office  with  reluctance,  regarding  it  as  a kind  of  hon- 
ourable exile.  He  had  under  his  command  in  his  province 
an  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  he  di- 
rected in  successful  operations  against  some  predatory 
tribes,  and  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of 
“Imperatop”  His  administration  is  extolled  as  a rare 
model  of  purity,  moderation,  and  clemency.  Having 
governed  that  province  for  one  year,  he  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  end  of  50  B.c.,  and  found  the  country  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war  between  the  senate  and  Julius  Caesar. 
He  offered  himself  as  a mediator,  advising  the  senate 
to  make  concessions  to  Caesar ; but  after  the  latter  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon  he  joined  the  army  of  Pompey  and 
the  senate,  not  without  much  hesitation.  “He  fluc- 
tuated greatly,”  says  Plutarch,  “ and  was  in  the  utmost 
anxiety;  for  he  says  in  his  letters,  ‘Whither  shall  I 
turn?  Pompey  has  the  more  honourable  cause;  but 
Caesar  manages  his  affairs  with  the  greatest  address,  and 
is  most  able  to  save  himself  and  his  friends.  In  short,  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  follow.’  ” When 
Pompey  asked  him,  “ Where  is  your  son-in-law  ?”  (Dola- 
bella,)  Cicero  answered,  “ He  is  with  your  father-in-law.” 
To  one  who  reproached  him  for  coming  late  to  the  camp 
of  Pompey,  he  said,  “ By  no  means  late  ; for  I find  nothing 
ready  here.”  He  wrote  almost  daily  to  Atticus,  with 
whom  he  always  corresponded  frequently,  (except  when 
they  lived  at  the  same  place,)  and  expressed  his  opinions 
without  reserve. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (August,  48  b.c.,)  in  which 
he  took  no  part,  Cicero  returned  to  Italy  and  submitted 
to  the  power  of  Ctesar,  who  treated  him  with  much 
clemency  and  respect.  He  devoted  himself  to  studious 
retirement  and  composition,  and  produced  in  the  next 
four  years  numerous  important  works  on  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  which  demonstrate  his  immense  intellectual 
activity  and  his  vast  learning,  as  well  as  the  versatility 
of  his  mind.  The  following  works  are  preserved  entire : 
“De  Finibus  Libri  v.,”  (“An  Inquiry  into  the  Supreme 
Good,”)  “ Cato  Major,  seu  De  Senectute,”  (“  Essay  on 
Old  Age,”)  "Brutus,  seu  De  Claris  Oratoribus,”  (a 
critical  history  of  Roman  orators,  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue,) “ De  Naturfi  Deorum  Libri  iii.,”  (“  On  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Gods,”)  “ De  Amicitia,”  (“A  Dialogue  on 
Friendship,”)  “ Tusculanarum  Disputationum  Libri  v.,” 
(Discussions  on  various  questions  in  Philosophy,)  “ Ora- 
tor, seu  de  optimo  Genere  Dicendi,”  (“The  Orator, 
or  on  the  Best  Manner  of  Speaking,”)  “De  Partitione 
Oratoria,”  (“Analysis  of  Oratory,”  or  Rhetorical  Cate- 
chism,) “De  optimo  Genere  Oratorum,”  “De  Divina- 
tione  Libri  ii.,”  (“On  Divination,”)  and  “ De Officiis Libri 
iii.,”  (“  On  Duties,”)  an  excellent  treatise  on  ethics.  He 
also  wrote  “Academicorum  Libri  iv.,”  and  “De  Fato,” 
(“On  Fate,”)  both  of  which  remain  in  a mutilated  state. 
His  treatises  “De  Gloria”  (“ On  Glory”)  and  » De  Virtu- 
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tibus”  (“On  the  Virtues”)  are  lost,  except  small  frag- 
ments. In  philosophy  he  preferred  the  principles  of  the 
New  Academy. 

In  the  year  47  he  uttered  in  the  senate  a beautiful  oration 
for  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  in  the  next  year  he  defended 
Ligarius  with  success  before  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have 
trembled  and  changed  colour  as  he  heard  this  speech. 
Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  in  46  H.C.,  and  married  a 
young  lady  named  Publilia,  who  was  his  ward  ; but  he  re- 
pudiated her  also  in  the  year  45.  He  was  not  an  accom- 
plice in  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  (March,  44  ».C. ;) 
but  he  afterwards  applauded  that  action,  which  he  had 
witnessed.  He  boldly  denounced  the  ambitious  and  cor- 
rupt conduct  of  Mark  Antony,  in  a series  of  fourteen 
orations,  called  Philippics,  the  first  of  which  was  spoken 
in  the  senate  in  September,  44,  and  is  considered  one 
of  his  master-pieces.  The  second  Philippic  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  first,  but  it  was  not  spoken.  His  favour  was 
courted  by  young  Octavius,  with  whom  he  co-operated 
after  Antony  had  fled  from  the  capital.  Between  the 
months  of  December,  44,  and  May,  43,  B.C.,  he  delivered 
the  last  twelve  Philippics,  which  were  greatly  applauded. 

“ His  power  at  this  time,”  says  Plutarch,  “ was  at  its 
greatest  height;  he  carried  every  point  that  he  desired.” 
The  coalition  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  which 
was  formed  in  November,  rendered  his  patriotic  efforts 
unavailing.  He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony,  near  his  Formian 
villa,  on  the  7th  of  December,  43  B.C.  It  appears  that  he 
made  little  effort  to  escape,  and  met  death  with  fortitude. 

Cicero  was  tall  in  stature,  with  features  regular  and  well 
formed.  His  gestures  were  natural  and  graceful,  his  pres- 
ence manly  and  commanding.  No  greater  master  of  com- 
position and  of  the  music  of  speech  has  ever  appeared 
among  men.  He  invented  a style  which  adapts  itself 
with  rare  felicity  to  every  class  of  subjects,  and  which 
has  been  the  model  of  succeeding  ages.  In  his  “ Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe,”  Mr.  Hallam  ex- 
presses his  admiration  of  the  “consummate  grace  and 
richness  which  enchants  every  successive  generation  in 
the  periods  of  Cicero.”  His  orations  display  a profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a consummate 
art  in  the  use  of  words.  His  diction  is  copious  and 
flowing,  his  periods  are  sonorous,  and  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  is  eminently  ingenious  and  exact.  He 
amplifies  everything,  and  is  more  diffuse  than  Demos- 
thenes. His  chief  foible  was  his  vanity,  manifested  in  a 
habit  of  self-laudation,  which  he  indulged  to  an  excess- 
ive degree.  But  there  is  a certain  grace  and  charm 
even  in  these  exhibitions  of  his  vanity.  “ How  shocking 
soever,”  says  Addison,  “this  great  man’s  talking  of  him- 
self might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I must  con- 
fess I am  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  on  this 
subject.”  (“Spectator,”  No.  562.)  According  to  Niebuhr, 

“ the  predominant  and  most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind 
was  his  wit.  In  what  the  French  call  esprit — light,  un- 
expected, and  inexhaustible  wit — he  is  not  excelled  by 
any  among  the  ancients.”  About  fifty  of  his  orations  are 
extant,  besides  fragments  of  many  others.  The  titles  of 
those  which  have  not  been  already  named  in  this  article 
are  the  following  : “ Pro  Scamandro,”  “ Pro  C.  Mustio,” 
“In  Q.  Cascilium,”  “Pro  A.  Caecina,”  “De  Lege  Agra- 
ria,”  “ Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,”  “ Pro  Scipione  Nasicfi,” 
“Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,”  “Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,” 

“ Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,”  “ Pro  Domo  Sufi,”  “ Pro 
P.  Scxtio,”  “Pro  M.  Coelio  Rufo,”  “Pro  L.  Cornelio 
Balbo,”  “ Dc  Provinciis  Consularibus,”  “ In  L.  Pisonem,” 

“ Pro  Cn.  Plancio,”  and  “ Pro  Rege  Dejotaro.”  Among 
his  extant  works  are  more  than  eight  hundred  letters  on 
politics,  literature,  domestic  affairs,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  equal  in  value  to  any  of  his  productions,  and 
are  rich  in  materials  for  a history  of  his  time.  They  are 
also  highly  prized  as  models  of  exquisite  Latinity,  and  as 
exhibiting  a freshness  and  vivid  reality  which  are  seldom 
if  ever  found  in  a historical  narrative.  William  Melmoth 
published  an  English  version  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  “ Letters  of  Cicero  to  several  of  his  Friends  ;”  and 
his  letters  to  Atticus  have  been  translated  by  William 
Hcberdcn,  M.D.  Among  the  best  editions  of  his  com- 
plete works  are  those  of  Ernesti,  Halle,  5 vols.  8vo, 

1 774-77 ; Elzevir,  Leyden,  10  vols.,  1642  ; Olivet,  Paris, 
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g vols.  4to,  1 742  ; Schiitz,  Leipsic,  20  vols.  8vo,  1814-23 , 
and  Orelli,  Zurich,  9 vols.  8vo,  1826-37,  which  is  said  to 
surpass  them  all. 

See  Conyers  Middleton,  “ History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,”  1741; 
Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Cicero;”  F.  Fabkicius,  “ Hi&toria  Cioeronia,” 
1563;  Facciolati,  “ Vita  Ciceronis  Literaria,”  1760;  Meierotto, 

‘ Ciceronis  Vita,  exmsiuaejubScriiXiaexcerirta,”  Berlin, 1783;  Orrlli, 
“Onomasticum  Tuliianum  ;”  P^kicaud.  “Ciceroniana,  1812;  Lku- 
mann,  “Geschichte  Roma;”  Niebuhr,  “ Roman  History ;”  Abekek, 
” Cicero  ill  aeinen  Briefen,”  1835,  (one  of  the  beat  works  on  the  sub- 
ject;)  English  version  of  the  same,  1854;  William  Forsyth,  “Life 
of  M.  T.  Cicero,”  2 vols.,  1864;  Mommsen^”  Rbmiache  Geachichte,” 
2 vols.,  1854  ; J.  Mora  BIN,  ” Histoire  de  Cic^ron,”  3 vols  , 174s  ; \)k 
Quincby,  “Historical  and  Critical  Essays,”  vol.  i. ; Peter  Free- 
man, “ Dissertatio  de  Cicerone,”  1758 ; A.  F.  Gautier,  “Cic^ronet 
son  Si&cle,”  1842;  Linsi£n,  “Momenta  Vitae  M.T.  Ciceronis,"  1837; 
Lamartine,  “Cic^ron,”  1852;  Hollings,  “Life  of  Cicero,”  183^ ; 
“Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters,”  (1856,)  by  Lamartine; 
also  the  article  “ Cic^ron”  in  the  “ Biofcraphie  Universelle,”(from  the 
masterly  pen  of  M.  Villemain;)  “ Westminster  Review”  for  Octo- 
ber, 1855. 

Cicero,  (Marcus  Tullius,)  the  only  son  of  the  great 
orator  and  Terentia,  born  in  65  b.c.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  Pompey  in  the  year  49,  after  which  he  studied 
at  Athens  under  Cratippus.  After  the  death  of  Caesar 
he  was  appointed  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  and  de- 
feated C.  Antonius.  In  the  year  30  B.C.  he  became  con- 
sul as  colleague  of  Octavius.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
dissipated  and  intemperate. 

Cicero,  (Quintus  Tullius,)  a brother  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  was  born  about  100  B.C  He  was  elected 
praetor  about  the  year  62,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Asia,  which  he  held  for  three  years.  As  legate  or  lieu- 
tenant, (legatus,)  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Britain  in  55. 
While  commanding  a legion  in  winter  quarters  (34  B.c.) 
he  defended  his  camp  with  great  courage  and  skill  egainst 
the  forces  of  the  Gauls  under  Ambiorix  until  the  arrival 
of  Caesar.  (See  Caesar,  “ De  Bello  Gallico,”  lib.  v.)  In 
the  year  51  he  served  as  legate  to  his  brother  Marcus  in 
Cilicia.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey  in  the  civil 
war,  and  made  his  peace  with  Cmsar  in  47  B.c.  Having 
been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  he  was  killed,  by  the 
orders  of  Antony,  in  43  B.C  He  had  composed  several 
tragedies,  which  are  lost,  and  a few  small  poems. 

Cicero,  (Q.  Tullius,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  66  B.c.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus.  He  served  under  his  uncle,  the  great 
orator,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  year  51.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48  B.c.)  he  violently  denounced  his  unde, 
with  the  design,  it  is  supposed,  of  courting  the  favour  of 
the  victor,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned.  Having  joined 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  was  proscribed  by 
Antony,  and  put  to  death  in  43  B.C 

Cicogna,  che-kii/yfi,  (Emmanuel  Antonio,)  an  Ital- 
ian litterateur,  born  at  Venice  in  17S9.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  “Venetian  Inscriptions,”  (“Iscri- 
zioni  Veneziani,”  10  vols.) 

Cicogna,  (Pasquale,)  Doge  of  Venice,  succeeded 
Nicholas  da  Ponte  in  1585.  In  his  reign  Henry  IV.  of 
France  was  recognized  king  by  the  Venetians,  the  Rialto 
was  built,  and  the  superb  edifices  on  the  Piazza  of  Saint 
Mark  were  finished.  Died  in  1 595. 

See  Daru,  “ Histoire  de  Vcnise." 

Cicognara,  da,  dfi  che-kin-yfi'rfi,(LEOPOLDO,)  Cor  NT, 
an  eminent  Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art,  was  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1767.  He  studied  the  fine  arts  in  Rome, 
and  settled  at  Modena  about  1795.  Between  that  date 
and  1S08  he  was  minister  from  the  Cisalpine  republic  to 
Turin,  and  councillor  of  state.  He  published  in  1S08 
“Del  Bello  Ragionamenti,”  (a  “Treatise  on  the  Beauti- 
ful.”) About  this  time  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided many  years.  His  capital  work  is  a “ History  of 
Sculpture  from  the  Renaissance  of  that  Art  to  the  Pres- 
ent Century,”  (“Storia  della  Scultura  dal  suo  Risorgi- 
tnento  in  Italia,”  3 vols.,  1813-1S,)  which  procured  him 
a European  reputation.  He  afterwards  produced  two 
splendidly  illustrated  volumes  of  the  “ Remarkable  Edi- 
fices of  Venice,”  (“  Le  Fabbriche  piu  conspicue  di  Vene- 
zia,” 1815-20,)  and  other  works.  Died  at  Venice  in  1834. 

See  TirALDO,  “ Biografia  degli  Italiani  illustri ;”  Bbcchi,  “ Elogio 
del  L.  Cicognara,”  1837;  Zanbtti,  “Cenni  puramentc  biografici 
di  L.  Cicognara,”  1834. 

Cicognini,  che-k6n-yce'nce,  (Jacopo,)  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  about  1610. 
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Cid,  sld,  [Sp.  pron.  thin, ] the  Moorish  appellation 
ot  a celebrated  Castilian  hero,  who  was  born  at  Burgos 
about  1040,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Rodrigo  or 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar.  He  was  also  surnamed  Cam- 
(the  “Champion.”)  After  he  had  fought  with 
distinction  under  Sancho  II.  of  Castile,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  his  successor,  Alphonso  VI.,  who 
banished  him  from  court.  He  gained  a victory  over  five 
Moorish  kings  who  invaded  Rioja,  and  was  recalled  to 
court.  He  afterwards  performed  many  martial  exploits, 
which  are  celebrated  in  poems  and  chronicles  and  em- 
bellished by  fabulous  inventions.  These  have  furnished 
Corneille  the  subject  of  an  admired  tragedy.  A poem 
ot  which  the  Cid  is  the  subject,  composed  by  “ the  Ho- 
mer of  Spain,”  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  is 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Died  in  1099. 

See  “Vie  du  Cid,”  1837,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  M.  J. 
Quintana,  whose  original  work  is  found  in  his  “Vidas  de  Espa- 
fioles  celebres,”  1807 ; Hki.orauo,  “Coronica  del  famoso  Cavallero 
Cid,”  1498;  Robert  Southey,  “Chronicles  of  the  Cid,”  1808; 
“ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  February,  1807;  Ticknor,  “His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 

Cie9a  de  Leon.  See  Cieza. 

Ciel.  See  Ceo. 

Cienfuegos,  f//e-Sn-fwa'g6s,  (Alvarez,)  a Spanish 
Jesuit,  born  in  Asturias  in  1657.  He  was  employed  in 
negotiations  by  the  emperors  Joseph  I.  and  Charles 
VI.,  and  was  made  a cardinal  in  1720.  He  wrote  “The 
Life  of  Francis  Borgia,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1739. 

Cienfuegos,  (Bernardo,)  a Spanish  botanist,  born 
at  Tarragona  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  left  in  manuscript 
a “ History  of  Plants,”  with  excellent  figures. 

Cienfuegos,  de,  di  Me-2n-fwa'g6s,  (Nicasio  Alva- 
rez,) a Spanish  poet  and  dramatist  of  brilliant  promise, 
was  born  at  Madrid  about  1764.  He  was  a friend  and 
imitator  of  Melendez.  In  1798  he  published  a volume 
of  poems,  among  which  were  odes,  epistles,  elegies,  etc. 
His  drama  “ Pitaco”  was  successful,  and  opened  to  him 
the  Spanish  Academy.  He  was  editor  of  the  official 
gazette  in  Madrid  when  Spain  was  invaded  by  the 
French  in  1808;  and,  as  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
directions  of  Murat,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  This 
sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  1809. 

See  Ticknor,  “ History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol.  iii.  chaps,  v., 
vi. 

Cieza  or  Ciega  de  Leon,  the- a'tha  d&  li-6n',  (Pedro,) 
a Spanish  historian,  born  at  Seville  about  1520.  He 
served  under  Pizarro  in  the  West  Indies,  and  resided 
many  years  in  Peru.  He  was  the  author  of  a “Cronica 
del  Peru,”  (1553,)  which  is  commended  by  Prescott.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  geographical  than  historical. 

See  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Peru,”  vols.  i.,  ii. 

Cifra,  chee'fRj,  (Antonio,)  an  Italian  composer,  born 
about  1575;  was  living  in  1629. 

Cigna,  ch^n'yd,  (Giovanni  Francesco,)  an  eminent 
Italian  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Mondovi  in  1734, 
was  a nephew  of  Beccaria  the  jurist.  In  1 770  he  became 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Turin.  He  published  treatises 
on  Electricity,  Respiration,  etc.  Died  in  1790. 

Cignani,  chfen-ya'nee,  (Carlo,)  Count,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1628,  was  a pupil  of 
Albano,  whom  in  some  respects  he  surpassed.  He  worked 
in  fresco  and  oil  at  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Forll.  In  design 
he  almost  rivalled  Correggio.  He  was  a good  colorist, 
and  excelled  in  chiaroscuro.  In  1708  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Clementine  Academy.  His  master- 
piece is  a large  fresco  at  Forll  of  the  “ Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.”  Died  at  Forll  in  1719. 

See  Zanetti,  “ Vita  del  gran  Pittore  C.  Cignani,”  1722 ; Ersch 
und  Gruber,  “Allgemcine  Encyklopaedie Tardini,  “Vita  di  C. 
Cignani,”  1722. 

Cignani,  (Felice,)  an  able  painter  of  Bologna,  a son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1660;  died  in  1724. 

Cignani,  (Paolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  nephew  of  Carlo, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1709 ; died  in  1764. 

Cignaroli,  ch&n-yi-ro'lee,  (Giovanni  Bettino,)  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Italian  painters  of  his  time,  born 
near  Verona  in  1706,  was  a pupil  of  Balestra.  He  painted 
almost  exclusively  in  oiL  Among  his  master-pieces  are 


a “ Flight  to  Egypt,”  at  Parma,  and  a “Transfiguration," 
at  Verona.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  several  sove- 
reigns, and  passed  most  of  his  life  at  Verona.  He  com- 
posed verses,  and  wrote  short  essays  on  art,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a good  critic  and  scholar.  Died  in  1770. 

„ S.ee  Bevilacqua,  “ Memoriedella  Vitadi  Cignaroli,”  1771 ; Lanzi, 
“ History  of  Painting  m Italy."  " ’ 

Cigoli,  da,  da  chee'go-lee,  (Ludovico  Cardi,)  Cava- 
liere,  sometimes  called  Civoli,  a celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Cigoli,  in  1 uscany,  in  1559-  He  was  a pupil  of 
Santo  di  Titi,  and  a successful  imitator  of  Correggio. 
He  worked  at  Florence,  Rome,  etc.,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  As  a colorist  he  ranks 
with  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  His  subjects  are  mostly 
scriptural.  Among  his  most  admired  productions  are 
“The  Lame  Man  healed  by  Saint  Peter,”  at  Rome  ; an 
“ Ecce  Plomo,”  and  “ The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,”  both 
at  Florence.  He  was  also  an  architect,  and  wrote  a treat- 
ise on  Perspective.  He  has  been  called  “ the  Florentine 
Correggio.”  Died  in  1613. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cilano,  de,  di  se-l.Vno,  (George  Christian  Mar- 
tenus,)  a physician,  born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in 
1696.  He  published  Latin  treatises  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, Roman  antiquities,  etc.  Died  in  1773. 

Cima,  chee'mi,  (Giovanni  .Battista,)  an  Italian 
painter,  called  le  Conegliano,  (li  ko-nil-yi'no,)  was 
born  at  Conegliano,  in  the  March  of  Treviso,  about  1460. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Bellini,  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  manner.  Among  his  works  are  several  Ma- 
donnas and  saints  at  Venice,  Milan,  etc.  He  was  living 
in  1517. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cimabue,  che-mUboo'i,  (Giovanni,)  a historical 
painter,  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  painting  in  modern 
times,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1240.  He  received  his 
first  lessons  in  design  from  two  Greeks  who  worked  at 
Florence.  Having  acquired  reputation  by  his  reforms, 
which  tended  to  a natural  style,  he  was  employed  to 
adorn  the  church  of  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi.  At  Flor- 
ence he  painted  a Madonna  which  excited  general  en- 
thusiasm. He  worked  in  fresco  and  distemper,  and 
excelled  in  design  and  composition,  but  was  ignorant  of 
perspective.  A few  of  his  works  are  still  extant.  Giotto 
was  his  pupil.  A noble  style,  a severe  and  correct  de- 
sign, and  a natural  expression  are  the  chief  merits  of 
Cimabue.  Died  about  1300. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters ;”  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy;”  Mrs.  Jameson,  “Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.” 

Cimaline,  che-mS-lee'ni,  (Giovanni,)  a Florentine 
painter,  who  flourished  about  1300. 

Cimarosa,  che-mi-ro'sj,  (Domenico,)  a celebrated 
Italian  composer,  born  in  Naples  in  1755,  was  a pupil  of 
Durante.  Before  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  obtained 
many  successes  on  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  His 
comic  operas  are  especially  remarkable  for  verve  and 
originality.  “The  Secret  Marriage”  (“11  Matrimonio 
segreto”)  is  still  popular.  He  also  produced  admired 
serious  operas,  among  which  are  “ The  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,”  and  “L’Olimpiade.”  He  passed  several  years 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  1787.  Died  at  Venice  in  1801. 

See  Fetis,  “ Biographie  Universelle  des  Musiciens;”  Arnold, 
"D.  Cimarosa’s  kurze  Biographie,”  1809. 

Cim'ber,  (L.  Tillius,)  a Roman,  who  was  a partisan 
of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  49  B.c.  He  en- 
tered into  the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  his  assassination  by  seizing  Cxsar’s  robe. 

Qi'mon  or  Ki'mon,  [K ifeuv,]  an  eminent  Athenian 
general  and  statesman,  born  about  500  B.c.,  was  the  son 
of  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  Hegesipyle,  a 
Thracian  princess.  He  paid  the  fine  imposed  on  his  father, 
who  died  in  prison  about  489.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Cimon  and  Aristides  commanded 
the  forces  which  Athens  sent  to  co-operate  with  other 
Greeks  against  the  Persians,  476  b.c.  These  two  Athe- 
nians were  elected  to  the  chief  command  by  the  allies  in 
preference  to  Pausanias  of  Sparta ; and,  as  Aristides  soon 
returned  to  Athens,  Cimon  became  sole  general-in-chief. 
He  defeated  the  Persians  on  the  Strymon,  and  in  466 
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B.c.  gained  another  great  victory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euryinedon,  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  sunk  or  captured 
two  hundred  ships.  On  the  same  day  he  defeated  an 
army  on  land,  and  thus  effectually  humbled  the  power 
of  Persia.  At  home  he  made  a munificent  use  of  his 
riches,  and  improved  Athens  by  planting  trees,  building 
walls  from  the  city  to  the  Piraeus,  etc.  He  opposed  the 
attempts  of  'l’hemistocles  and  Pericles  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  people.  In  the  year  461  he  was  exiled  by 
ostracism  for  ten  years,  but  was  recalled  in  456,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  rival  Pericles.  In  449  he  obtained 
command  of  a large  fleet  destined  for  Egypt ; but  he  first 
besieged  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  that  year. 
According  to  most  authors,  he  died  a natural  death.  He 
was  a liberal  conservative  in  politics,  and  left  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  honest  and  able  statesman.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Plutarch,  who  draws  a comparison  between 
him  and  Lucullus. 

Seei  also,  Grote,  “History  of  Greece Thirlwall,  “ History 
of  Greece;”  Cornelius  Nepos,  “Cimon;”  Diodorus  Siculus, 
books  xi.  and  xii. ; C.  T.  H.  Lucas,  “ Versuch  einer  Charakteristik 
Cimou’s,”  1835. 

Qimon  [K i/xoiv]  of  Cleon®,  a celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  lived  about  700  B.C.  Pliny  attributes  to  him  an 
invention  which  he  calls  “ catagrapha,”  and  which  he 
explains  by  these  words:  “hoc  est,  obliquas  imagines.” 
By  this  some  understand  foreshortening. 

Qin'a-don,  [Gr.  Kivaduv,]  the  leader  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  oligarchy,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
ephori  in  397  B.C. 

Cinamus.  See  Cinnamus. 

Cinchon.  See  Chinchon. 

Cincinato.  See  Cincinnato. 

Cincinnato,  ch&n-ch&n-nl'to,  or  Cincinato,  ch6n- 
che-na'to,  (Romulo  or  Romolo,)  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Florence  about  1525.  He  was  employed  many  years 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  whom  he  painted  beautiful 
frescos  in  the  Escurial.  His  “Circumcision,”  at  Cuenca, 
is  a celebrated  picture.  Died  in  Madrid  about  1600. 

His  son,  Diego  Romulo,  was  a successful  portrait- 
painter.  Died  in  Rome  in  1626. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Cin-cin-na'tus,  (Lucius  Quintus,)  a celebrated 
Roman  patriot,  patrician,  and  dictator,  born  about  520 
B.C.  Having  reduced  himself  to  poverty  by  paying  a 
fine  for  his  son,  he  was  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  a 
small  farm,  when  he  was  chosen  consul  in  457  B.C.  He 
was  a strenuous  opponent  of  the  plebeian  party.  At 
the  end  of  his  official  term  he  returned  to  his  former 
employment.  The  Romans,  having  been  unfortunate 
in  war  with  the  Asqui,  chose  Cincinnatus  dictator  about 
the  year  456  B.C.  He  gained  a decisive  victory,  and 
then  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  which  he  had  held  only 
fifteen  days.  About  the  age  of  eighty  he  again  reluc- 
tantly acted  as  dictator,  on  the  occasion  of  the  treason 
of  Spurius  Melius,  who  was  promptly  defeated  and  slain. 
Niebuhr  is  skeptical  as  to  the  cause  of  his  poverty  above 
assigned. 

See  Livv,  “ History  of  Rome;”  Niebuhr,  “History  of  Rome.” 

Cincius  Alimentus,  (Lucius.)  See  Alimentus. 

Qin'e-as,  [Gr.  Ktrtaf, j a Thessalian  orator  and  nego- 
tiator, studied  rhetoric  under  Demosthenes,  and  was  re- 
nowned for  eloquence.  He  visited  Epirus,  and  became 
a favourite  minister  of  King  Pyrrhus,  with  whom  he 
held  a well-known  conversation  respecting  his  ambitious 
projects.  After  Pyrrhus  had  gained  a victory  over  the 
Romans  (280  b.c.)  he  sent  Cineas  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  them ; but  his  art  was  baffled  by  Appius 
Claudius.  On  his  return  he  reported  to  Pyrrhus  that 
the  senate  appeared  to  him  like  an  assembly  of  kings. 
He  was  living  in  278  B.c.,  after  which  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  history. 

See  Plutarch,  “ Life  of  Pyrrhus." 

Cinelli  Calvoli,  che-nel'lee  kll-vo'lee,  (Giovanni,) 
an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Florence  in  1625.  Having 
free  access  to  the  library  of  the  grand  duke,  he  made 
researches  in  literary  history,  the  results  of  which  ap- 
peared in  his  “ Biblioteca  Volantc,”  (1678-82,)  which 
consists  of  the  titles  of  rare  and  fugitive  works,  with 
notes  by  the  editor.  Died  in  1 706. 

See  Cagliardi,  “Vitadi  G.  Cinelli  Calvoli,”  1736. 


Ql-ne'sl-aa,  [Ki vr)oiat,\  an  Athenian  dithyrambic  poet, 
lived  about  400  B.c. 

Cingaroli,  cbfen-gl-ro'lee,  (Martino,)  an  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Verona  in  1667,  produced  admirable 
landscapes  with  figures.  Died  in  1729. 

Cin-^et'o-rix,  a chief  of  the  Treviri, noticed  in  Caesar’s 
“Commentaries,”  (“Hello  Gallico,”  lib.  v.) 

Cini,  chee'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Italian  writer 
of  dramas,  poems,  etc.,  born  at  Florence  about  1530. 

Cin'na,  (C.  Helvius,)  a Roman  poet,  was  a com- 
panion and  friend  of  Catullus,  who  admired  his  poetry. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cinna  favourably  mentioned 
by  Virgil  in  his  ninth  Eclogue.  His  chief  work  was  an 
epic  poem  called  “ Smyrna,”  of  which  only  a few  lines 
are  extant  We  are  not  informed  what  the  subject  of 
this  poem  was.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Julius 
Cassar,  (44  B.c.,)  Cinna,  though  a friend  of  the  dictator, 
was  killed  by  a Roman  mob  which  met  him  in  the  street 
and  mistook  him  for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  an  accomplice 
of  Brutus. 

See  Suetonius,  “ De  illnstribus  Grammatics Appian,  “ Beilum 
Civile;”  August  Weichert,  “ Commentationes  II.  de  C.  H.  Cuuia 
Poeta,”  1822-23. 

Cinna,  (Lucius  Cornelius,)  a Roman  demagogue 
of  patrician  rank,  who,  as  the  partisan  of  Marius,  acted 
a prominent  part  in  the  civil  war  between  the  latter 
and  Sulla.  Having  been  elected  consul  (665  A.U.C.)  in 
86  or  87  B.c.,  he  attempted  to  reinstate  Marius,  who  was 
in  exile.  A fight  between  the  two  parties  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  Cinna  from  the  city.  While  Sulla  was 
absent  in  Asia,  Cinna  raised  an  army  and  besieged  Rome 
in  concert  with  Marius,  who  had  just  returned  from  Africa. 
Having  become  masters  of  the  city,  they  massacred  a 
large  number  of  the  opposite  party.  Cinna  was  again 
chosen  consul  with  Marius,  and  was  about  to  lead  an 
army  against  Sulla  returning  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
when  he  was  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  in  668  A.U.C, 
or  84  B.c.  His  daughter  Cornelia  became  the  wife  of 
Julius  Ctesar. 

See  Livv,  “ History  of  Rome Plutarch,  “Pompey,”  “Ma- 
rius,” and  “ Sylla.” 

Cinna,  (L.  Cornelius,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a brother-in-law  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  a son-in-law 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  was  chosen  praetor  in  44  B.c, 
and  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar  in  that 
year.  His  son  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  was  a partisan  of 
Antony  in  his  contest  with  Octavius,  but  was  pardoned 
by  the  latter,  and  was  chosen  consul  in  5 B.c. 

Qin'iia-mus,  written  also  Cinamus  or  Sinnamus, 
(Joannes,)  [Gr.  ’louwiyf  K iwafioc  or  SiVvauof;  Fr.  Cin- 
name,  se'nlm',]  an  able  Byzantine  historian  and  states- 
man, who  flourished  between  1140  and  11S0.  He  ivas 
an  imperial  notary  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  his  military  expeditions.  As  a historian 
he  is  considered  to  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
His  History  (in  Greek)  comprises  the  reigns  of  Calo- 
Joannes  and  his  successor,  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  the 
period  from  11 18  to  1176.  It  displays  great  political 
knowledge  and  considerable  critical  ability. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Graica,” 

Cino  da  Pistoia,  chee'no  dl  pis-to'yl,  a noted  Ital- 
ian jurist  and  poet,  whose  family  name  was  Sinibai.DI, 
was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1270.  He  published  in  1314  a com- 
mentary on  the  Code,  which  had  a great  reputation,  and 
afterwards  professed  civil  law  at  Perugia  and  Florence. 
He  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  a lady  named  Selvaggia, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  He 
was  a friend  of  Dante.  Died  about  1326. 

See  OiNGUENtf,  “ Histoirc  Litterairc  d’ltalie  S.  Ciampi,  “ Me- 
moria  della  Vita  di  Cino  da  Pistoja,”  1S0S. 

Cinq-Arbres  or  Cinquarbres,  slNk'ilRbR',  (Jean,) 
a French  Orientalist,  born  at  Aurillac.  He  translated 
some  works  of  Avicenna  into  I^atin,  (2  vols.,  1572,)  and 
taught  Hebrew  in  Paris.  Died  in  1587. 

Cinq-Mars,  de,  dgh  sANk'mSRss',  ( II  enry  Coiffier  do 
Ruze — kwl'fe-1' dch  rii'z.V,)  Marquis,  a French  cour- 
tier, a son  of  Antoine,  Marquis  d’Effiat,  (d&'fe't',)  born 
in  1620.  He  became  a favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was 
made  grand  equerry  of  France  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Richelieu,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a compliant  instrument, 
favoured  his  promotion  at  first ; but  they  soon  became 
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rivals  and  enemies.  On  a charge  of  complicity  in  the 
treasonable  designs  of  Gaston,  the  king’s  brother,  Cinq- 
Mars  was  executed  in  1642. 

See  Alfred  dk  Vigny,  “Cinq-Mars,  ou  une  Conjuration,”  1826; 
Capkfigl’e,  “ Richelieu,  Mazarin,  la  Fronde,”  etc.,  8 vols.  1836; 

* Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1820. 

Cinquarbres.  See  Cinq-Arbres. 

Cintra,  de,  di  s&n'tRS,  (Gon<;alo,)  a Portuguese 
navigator,  discovered  the  Bay  of  Cintra,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Died  in  1445. 

Ciofano,  cho-fa'no,  (Ercole,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
critic,  born  at  Sulmona,  wrote  admired  “Commentaries 
on  the  Works  of  Ovid,”  (1575,)  and  other  short  works. 

Cionacci,  cho-nit'chee,  (Francesco,)  an  Italian 
writer,  born  at  Florence  in  1633  ; died  in  1714. 

done,  (Andrea.)  See  Orcagna. 

dpelli.  See  Egnazio. 

dpierre,  de,  deh  se'pe-aiR',  (Philibert  de  Mar- 
silly — deh  mtR'se'ye',)  Seigneur,  a French  general 
who  served  in  the  Catholic  army  in  the  civil  war,  (1562.) 
He  was  governor  of  the  king’s  son,  who  became  Charles 
IX.  De  Thou  represents  him  as  an  able  general  and  a 
good  man.  Died  in  1566. 

See  De  Thou,  44  Histoire  Universelle.” 

dpriani,  che-pRe-d'nee,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  a 
skilful  Italian  artist,  born  at  Florence  about  1730.  He 
removed  to  London  about  1755,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  engraving.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  His 
paintings  are  not  numerous.  His  designs,  engraved 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Bartolozzi,  are  admired 
for  correctness  and  grace.  Among  his  engravings  are 
“The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  after  Cellini,  and  a “De- 
scent from  the  Cross,”  after  Van  Dyck.  Died  in  1785. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

5ir'9e,  [Ki'pxj?,]  a sorceress  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  was  said  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  She  lived  on  the  island  /Eaea,  and 
tempted  voyagers  with  a beverage  which  transformed 
those  who  drank  it  into  swine.  (See  the  “Odyssey,” 
book  x.) 

Circignano,  ch4R-ch4n-y3'no,  or  Circignani,  chiit- 
ch4n-y£'nee,  (NiccoLd,)  a painter,  born  at  Pomerance, 
in  Tuscany,  in  1516,  was  called  IL  Pomerancio.  He 
painted  some  halls  of  the  Vatican.  His  manner  was 
grand,  his  design  pure  and  correct.  Died  about  1 590. 

His  son,  Antonio,  was  an  able  painter.  He  worked 
at  Rome  with  his  father.  Died  about  1620. 

Cirillo,  che-rH'lo,  (Domenico,)  an  Italian  physician 
and  savant  of  great  .merit,  born  at  Grugno  in  1734.  In 
his  youth  he  accompanied  Lady  Walpole  to  England, 
and  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. On  his  return  to  Italy  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Naples.  He 
published  an  excellent  work  on  botanical  philosophy, 
“Fundamenta  Botanica,”  (1771,)  which  displays  great 
knowledge  of  physiology ; a Flora  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  (“Plantarum  rariorum  Regni  Neapolitan!, ” 
1788-93,)  and  several  other  scientific  and  medical  treat- 
ises. In  1799  he  was  chosen  a legislator  in  the  new 
Parthenopean  republic;  but  the  royalists  recovered 
power,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  The 
king  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  beg  for  pardon ; but 
this  he  refused,  saying  that  he  did  not  fear  death. 

See  “Nouvellc  Biographie  Giimtrale.” 

Cirillo,  (Niccoi.6,)  born  in  Naples  in  1671,  became 
professor  of  medicine  in  that  city  in  1706.  He  wrote  a 
“ Memoir  on  Earthquakes,”  published  in  the  London 
“Philosophical  Transactions.”  Died  in  1734. 

Ciro,  the  Italian  of  Cyrus,  which  see. 

Ciro  Ferri.  See  Ferri,  (Ciro.) 

Ciruelo,  the-roo-a'lo,  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  mathema- 
tician and  writer,  born  in  Aragon,  was  one  of  the  pre- 
ceptors of  Philip  II.  Died  about  1550. 

Cisinge,  de,  deh  se'z&Nzh',  (Jean,)  commonly  called, 
in  Latin,  Ja'nus  Panno'nius,  a Latin  poet,  born  in 
Hungary  in  1434.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Fiinf  kirchen.  His  poems  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  Died  in  1472. 

Cisner,  tsis'ner,  (Nicholas,)  a German  historian,  born 
at  Morbach  in  1529.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 


Heidelberg,  and  was  afterwards  councillor  of  the  im- 
perial court  at  Spire  for  fourteen  years.  He  wrote  good 
Latin  verses,  ancl  published  historical  works,  among 
which  is  an  edition  of  Krantz’s  “ History  of  Saxonv  ” 
Died  in  1583.  3 

See  N icitiiON,  “Mdmoires." 

Cisneros.  See  Ximenes,  Cardinal.  . r- 
Cjtois, se'twV,  [Lat.  Cito'sius,](Fran9ois,)  a French 
medical  writer,  born  at  Poitiers  in  1572 ; died  in  1652. 

Citolini,  che-to-lee'nee,  (Alessandro,)  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Seravalla  about  1520. 

Citri  de  la  Guette,  se’c Re’  deh  13  get,  an  author 
whose  nationality  is  unknown,  lived  about  1680-1700. 
He  published  in  Paris  several  esteemed  works,  viz., 
“History  of  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,” 
(1679,)  “History  of  the  Two  Triumvirates,”  (1681,)  and 
“ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  translated  from 
the  Spanish,  (1691.) 

Cittadella.  See  Lombardi,  (Alfonso.) 

Cittadella,  chit-ti-del'13,  (Giovanni,)  Count,  an 
Italian  historian,  born  at  Padua  in  1806.  His  principal 
work  is  a “History  of  the  Domination  [of  the  family]  of 
Carrara,”  (“  Storia  della  Dominazione  Carrarese,”  1842.) 

Cittadini,  ch4t-ta-dee'nee,  (Celso,)  one  of  the  most 
learned  Italian  writers  of  his  time,  born  in  Rome  in  1553, 
published  a “Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
our  Language,”  “ Rime  Platoniche  del  Celso  Cittadini,” 
(“Platonic  Rhymes,”  etc.,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1627. 

See  “Vita  di  C.  Cittadini,”  prefixed  to  his  works  by  G.  Gigli, 
Rome,  1721. 

Cittadini,  (Pietro  Francesco,)  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Milan  about  1615,  and  surnamed  il  Milanese, 
was  a pupil  of  Guido.  After  painting  a few  historical 
pieces,  which  gave  promise  of  high  excellence,  he  re- 
nounced that  branch  of  art,  and  confined  himself  to  easel- 
pictures  of  animals,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  Died  in  1681. 

See  Lanzi,  “ History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

iva.  See  Siva. 

iverchio,  che-v?R'ke-o,  (Vincenzo,)  an  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  called  il  Vecchio  di  Crema,  (41 
vek'ke-o  dee  kRa'mii,)  was  born  at  Crema,  and  flourished 
about  1500-30.  He  worked  mostly  at  Milan. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  tile  Painters.” 

Civiale,  se've'tl',  (Jean,)  a French  physician,  born 
at  Thiezac  (Cantal)  in  1792.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  discoveries  or  improvements  in  the  operation  of  li- 
thotrity,  and  published  several  works  on  that  specialty, 
among  which  is  a “Treatise  on  the  Calculous  Disease,” 
(“Traite  de  1’Affection  calculeuse,”  1838.)  He  was 
elected  to  the  Institute  in  1847.  Died  in  June,  1867. 

Cl-vi'lis,  (Claudius,)  a chief  of  the  Batavi,  who  served 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Roman  army,  and  was  converted 
into  an  enemy  of  Rome  by  the  unjust  execution  of  his 
brother,  Julius  Paulus,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  himself. 
His  remarkable  heroism  and  exploits  are  elaborately 
described  by  Tacitus,  who  devotes  to  the  subject  a large 
part  of  the  last  two  books  of  his  history.  While  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian  contended  for  the  empire  of  Rome, 
some  partisans  of  the  latter  persuaded  Civilis  to  make  a 
show  of  insurrection,  in  order  to  detain  in  Gaul  the 
Roman  army,  which  was  mostly  favourable  to  Vitellius. 
Having  raised  a large  force,  69  A.D.,  he  rebelled  in 
earnest,  was  joined  by  many  Germans  and  Gauls,  gained 
several  victories,  and  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country.  Vespasian  sent  another  army,  under  Cerealis, 
who,  after  defeating  Civilis  in  battle,  induced  him,  by  a 
promised  amnesty,  to  desist  from  hostilities,  in  70  a.d. 
The  history  of  Tacitus  ends  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech  of  Civilis,  in  his  interview  with  Cerealis,  on  a 
bridge  across  the  Vahalis  or  Nabalia.  “There  is,”  says 
Motley,  “more  than  a fanciful  resemblance  between 
Civilis  and  William  the  Silent, — two  heroes  of  ancient 
German  stock.”  (“  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  vol.  i.) 

See,  also,  “ Levensgescliiedenis  van  C.  Civilis,”  the  Hague,  1841 ; 
J.  Marchal,  “Notice  sur  l’Insurrection  de  Civilis,”  1S46. 

Civitali,  che-ve-ti'lee,  (Mattf.o,)  an  eminent  Italian 
sculptor,  born  at  Lucca  about  1435.  He  was  a barber 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  after  which  he 
became  so  skilful  in  art  that  his  works  were  compared 
to  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  worked  in  Lucca  and 
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Genoa,  the  cathedral  of  which  contains  several  statues 
by  him.  Died  about  1500. 

See  Vasari,  " Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors.” 

Civoli.  See  Cigoli. 

Claessou,  klis'son,  (Arnold,)  a Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Leyden  in  1498 ; died  in  1564. 

Clag'ett,  (Nicholas,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1654,  became  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury  in  1693.  He 
published  “Truth  Defended,”  in  answer  to  Whiston, 
and  other  works.  Died  in  1726. 

Clagett,  (William,)  D.D.,  born  in  1646,  wrote  many 
theological  works,  chiefly  controversial.  Died  in  1688. 

Clag'gett,  (John  Thomas,)  born  in  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland,  in  1742,  became  in  1792  the  first 
Episcopalian  bishop  in  that  State.  Died  in  1818. 

Clai  or  Clay,  k!T,  [Lat.  Cla'jus,]  (Johann,)  a Ger- 
man poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Herzberg,  Saxony, 
about  1533.  He  was  professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  in  several  colleges  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  a “ Grammar  of  the  German 
Language,”  the  best  that  had  then  appeared,  and  “Al- 
kumistica,”  (1586,)  a poem  against  the  alchemists,  prized 
as  a monument  of  early  German  poetry.  Died  in  1592. 

See  Gottsched,  “Kritische  Beitrage.” 

Claiborne,  kla'burn,  (William  C.  C.,)  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Virginia,  became  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  in  1801,  and  in  1803  Governor-General 
and  Intendant  of  Louisiana.  Died  in  1817,  aged  forty-two. 

See  “National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,” 
vol.  iv. 

Clairac,  de,  deh  kli'rik',  (Louis  Andr£  de  la  Ma- 
mie,) a French  writer  and  engineer,  born  about  1690. 
He  wrote  a “ History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Persia,”  and 
a “Treatise  on  Fortification.”  Died  in  1750. 

Clairault,  See  Clairaut. 

Clairaut  or  Clairault,  kli'ro',  (Alexis  Claude,)  an 
eminent  French  geometer,  born  in  Paris  in  1713.  About 
the  age  of  ten  he  mastered  L’Hopital’s  analysis  of  “ In- 
finitesimals,” (“  Infiniment  Petits,”)  and  in  his  thirteenth 
year  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a Memoir 
on  Four  Remarkable  Curves.  In  1731  he  produced  his 
“ Researches  on  Curves  of  Double  Curvature.”  Though 
under  the  regular  age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  same  year.  He  assisted  Maupertuis 
in  measuring  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland  in 
1735,  and  published  in  1743  his  “Theory  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth.”  His  “ Theory  of  the  Moon  derived  from 
the  Simple  Principle  of  Attraction”  (1750)  is  another  of 
his  titles  to  celebrity  as  the  successor  of  Newton.  He 
was  the  first  who  applied  the  theory  of  Newton  to  esti- 
mate the  perturbing  influence  of  planets  on  the  motions 
of  comets.  Aided  by  Lalande  and  others  in  his  immense 
calculations  of  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  he  pre- 
dicted the  return  of  Halley’s  comet  in  1759,  and  missed 
the  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  days, — part  of  this 
error  being  caused  by  the  action  of  Uranus,  then  un- 
known. For  this  grand  demonstration  he  had  prepared 
the  formulas  with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  which 
characterize  all  his  works.  He  published  in  1760  a 
“ Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Comets.”  In  addition  to  the 
books  which  we  have  named,  he  published  two  admirable 
works,  entitled  “Elements  of  Geometry”  and  “Elements 
of  Algebra.”  Died  in  1765. 

See  QurtKAKi),  “La  France  Litteraire “Biographie  Univer- 
selle;”  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Gtinerale.” 

Claird,  kli'ri',  (Martin,)  a French  poet,  born  in 
1612,  wrote  elegant  Latin  hymns.  Died  in  1690. 

Clairfait  See  Clerfayt. 

Clairfontaine,  de,  deh  kl&R'faN't&n',  (Pierre  Andr£ 
Peloux — peh-loo',)  a French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris 
in  1727.  He  composed  about  1750  the  tragedy  of  “ Hec- 
tor,” the  style  of  which  is  admired.  Died  in  1788. 

Clairon,  kl^'r^N',  (Mademoiselle  Claire  Josephs 
Leyria  de  la  Tude,  l&'re'  d?h  It  tiid,)  a famous  French 
actress,  born  near  Conde  (Flanders)  in  1723.  She  made 
her  dibut  at  the  Opera  of  Paris  in  1 743,  and  before  the  end 
of  that  year  at  the  Comedie  Frat^aise,  where  her  success 
was  complete.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1765,  and 
died  in  1803,  leaving  a volume  of  “Memoirs,”  (1799.) 

Sec  Lbmontby.  "Notice  «ur  Mile.  Clairon,”  1823;  "Nouvelle 
Biographie  Giinirale  1"  “ Fraser’s  Magaiine”  for  September,  1853. 


Clairval,  kl&iCvtl',  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Guignard,  (zh&N  bip'tfcst'  gtn'ytk',)  a popular 
French  actor,  Irorn  at  Etampes  in  1735.  He  performed 
in  Paris  from  17J8  to  1792.  Died  in  1795. 

Clairville,  kl&it'vfcl',  (Louis  Francois  Nicola  if.,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  at  Lyons  in  1811.  He  has  pro- 
duced a great  numlrer  of  successful  farces,  vaudevilles, 
etc.,  among  which  are  “Clarissa  Harlowe,”  (1846,)  “The 
Bourgeois  of  Paris,”  (1850,)  and  “The  Side-Scenes  ( Cou- 
lisses) of  Life,”  (1852.) 

Claissens,  kl&'s6.N',  (Antoine,)  a Flemish  painter 
who  lived  about  1490,  was  a pupil  of  Quentin  Matsys  of 
Antwerp.  He  painted  two  pictures  of  the  “Judgment  of 
Cambyses.”  They  were  taken  to  the  Museum  of  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I. 

Clajua,  the  Latin  of  Clai,  which  see. 

Clamengea,  de,  deh  kli'md.Nzh'.or  Clemangis,  kli'- 
mdN'zhtes',  ( Math  1 eu  Nicolas,)  a French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Clamenges,  near  Chalons,  about  1360.  He 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1393. 
Among  his  works  (in  Latin)  is  one  “On  the  Corrupt 
State  of  the  Church.”  He  wrote  an  elegant  style,  and 
had  as  high  a reputation  as  any  writer  of  that  age. 
Died  about  1440. 

See  Adolphe  Muntz,  “ N.  de  Ctemangi*:  sa  Vie  el  se*  £erits,” 
1846;  Cave,  “Scriptoruin  ecclesiasticoruno  Lileraria  Historia.” 

Clam-Martinitz  or  Clam-Martinicz,  klim-mi*- 
tee'nitz,  (Karl  Joseph,)  Count,  an  Austrian  general, 
born  at  Prague  in  1792.  He  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  Elba  in  1814,  and  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  (1815.)  About  1824  he  was  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  became  first 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Austrian  emperor  in  1835,  and 
field-marshal-lieutenant  in  1837.  Died  in  1840. 

Clan'cy,  (Michael,)  M.D.,  an  Irish  dramatist,  wrote 
“The  Sharpers,”  ( 1 737,)  and  other  plays.  Died  about  1 760. 

Clanricarde,  klan're-kard,  (Ulick,)  Marquis  of, 
and  Earl  of  Saint  Alban’s,  bom  in  London  in  1604, 
was  the  chief  of  the  noble  family  of  Burgho  or  De  Burgh. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Galway  in  1641.  In  the 
civil  war  he  supported  Charles  I.  and  held  a high  com- 
mand in  Ireland.  He  died  about  1658,  leaving  “Memoirs 
respecting  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,”  (1737.) 

Clap,  (Thomas,)  a clergyman,  bom  in  Scituate,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1703.  In  1739  he  was  elected  president 
of  Yale  College,  to  which  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices. Died  in  1767. 

Claparede,  klt'pt'rid',  Count,  a French  general, 
born  at  Gignac  (Herault)  in  1774.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Austerlitz,  (1805,)  and  at  Jena,  (1806.)  About 
1 808  he  was  made  a general  of  division.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  in  1S09,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  in  1S12. 
He  became  inspector-general  of  infantry  about  1S16,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVlll.  Died  in  1811 
or  1842. 

See  De  Courceli.es,  “ Dictionnaire  des  Gdneraux  Franfais;’ 
“Notice  sur  le  Gdndral  Claparede,”  1843. 

Clapisson,  kli'pe'siiN',  (Louis,)  a French  composer 
of  successful  operas,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1S09. 

Clapp,  (Theodore,)  an  eloquent  Unitarian  minister, 
bom  in  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1792,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1814.  In  1822  he  became  pastor  of 
a church  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  preached  about 
thirty-five  years,  during  the  prevalence  of  many  fatal 
epidemics.  He  published,  in  1858,  “Autobiographical 
Sketches.”  Died  in  1866. 

Clapp,  (William  W.,)  Jr.,  an  American  journalist, 
bom  in  Boston  in  1826,  succeeded  his  father  in  1S47  as 
editor  of  the  Boston  “Saturday  Evening  Gazette.” 

Clap'p^r-tpn,  (Hugh,)  Captain,  a Scottish  traveller 
and  explorer  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Annan,  Dumfries- 
shire, in  1 788.  He  served  some  years  in  the  British  navy. 
In  1822,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bathurst,  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Oudney  and  Dixon  Denham  in  an 
expedition  to  Timbuctoo.  They  arrived  in  February, 
1823,  at  Lake  Tchad,  where  Clapperton  parted  from 
Denham  and  pursued  his  journey  until  he  reached  Sac- 
catoo.  From  that  point  he  returned  homeward  by  the 
same  route,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1825.  (See  Den- 
ham, Dixon.)  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  captain,  and  renewed  the  perilous  enterprise 
w.  h a more  numerous  party,  among  whom  was  his 
faithful  servant,  Richard  Lander.  Approaching  this  time 
from  the  west,  he  penetrated  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  Sac- 
catoo  m the  spring  of  1826.  There  he  was  detained 
about  a year  by  the  native  prince  ; and  he  died  of  dys- 
entery near  that  town  in  April,  1827.  An  interesting 
journal  of  his  second  expedition  was  published  in  1820 
Denham  and  Clapperton  made  important  contributions 
to  the  geography  of  Africa,  though  they  failed  in  the 
chief  object  of  their  expedition,— to  discover  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  Niger. 

..  m 66  LAuNDE,RL-  R.ecords  Captain  Clapperton,”  1830 ; Chambers 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Clarac,  de,  deh  klt'rik',  (Charles  Othon  Fr£d£ rjc 
J ean  Baptiste,)  Count,  a French  antiquary  and  artist 
born  m Paris  in  1777.  After  a visit  to  South  America’ 
rom  which  he  brought  many  designs,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiques  in  the  Louvre  about 
1816.  His  most  important,  work  is  called  “Museede 
Sculpture,”  (1826-52,)  in  which  avast  number  of  antique 
statues,  etc.  are  reproduced  by  engravings.  Died  in  1847. 
See  HiSricart  de  Thurv,  “ Notice  sur  le  Comte  de  Clarac,”  184S. 
Claramonte,  de,  di  klU-rH-moi/ti,  (Andres,)  a Span- 
ish dramatist,  whose  reputation  was  founded  chiefly  on 
a comedy  called  “The  Brave  Negro  in  Flanders  ” (“El 
Negro  valiente  en  Flandes.”)  Died  at  Murcia  in  1610. 

Clare,  (John,)  an  English  peasant  and  poet,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1793,  was  a son  of  a poor  labourer 
A “Sonnet  to  the  Setting  Sun”  (1818)  was  the  first  of 
his  works  that  attracted  public  attention.  He  published 
in  1820  “Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,” 
which  have  considerable  merit.  A small  annuity  was 
settled  on  him  by  subscription  ; but  he  failed  to  support 
his  increasing  family,  and  fell  into  a state  of  despondency, 
followed  by  mental  derangement.  Died  in  1864. 

t>  See  ?»ArMU?I'  Sm1les>  “Brief  Biographies;”  “London  Quarterly 
Review”  for  May,  1820. 

Clare,  (John  Hollis,)  Earl  of,  a learned  nobleman 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  father-in-law  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  wrote  comments  on 
Bacon’s  “ Essay  on  Empire,”  and  other  works. 

Clarence,  Duke  of.  See  William  IV.  of  England. 
Clar'en-don,  (Edward  Hyde,)  first  Earl  of,  an 
eminent  English  historian  and  statesman,  born  at  Dinton, 
Wiltshire,  in  1608,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  of 
that  place.  After  leaving  Oxford  University  he  studied 
law,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Hyde, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  justice.  In  1632  he  married 
Frances  Aylesbury,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
In  his  youth  he  made  it  a rule  to  associate  only  with 
persons  eminent  for  rank,  fortune,  or  other  advantages. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1640, 
and  again  to  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  near  the 
end  of  that  year.  During  the  first  year  of  his  political 
course  he  acted  with  the  popular  party  in  their  efforts 
for  reform,  and  in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford ; but  in 
the  great  crisis  of  1642  he  espoused  with  zeal  the  royalist 
cause.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  confidential  advisers 
of  the  king,  who  requested  him,  with  two  others,  to  con- 
duct his  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  able  state  papers  issued  by  the  king  about 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  (1642.)  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  privy  coun- 
cillor. He  was  selected  in  1645  as  a counsellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  followed  in  his  flight  to  Jersey 
in  1646.  Remaining  there  when  Prince  Charles  went 
to  P’rance,  Hyde  began  his  great  work,  the  “ History  of 
the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars.”  After  the  execution  of 
the  king  he  received  the  title  of  lord  chancellor,  and  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  and  became  his 
chief  adviser  while  he  was  an  exile  in  I'Yance,  Holland,  etc. 

At  the  restoration  of  1660  Hyde  became  prime  minis- 
ter of  Charles  II.,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  in 
1661  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Soon  after  his  promotion  it 
was  announced  that  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  wife  of  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  “ For  some  time,”  says  Hume,  “no  minister  was 
ever  possessed  of  more  absolute  authority,  and  all  the 
counsels  which  he  gave  the  king  tended  equally  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  prince  and  people.”  In  the  opinion 


of  Macaulay,  “ the  circumstance  that  he  had  long  been 
an  exile  completely  disqualified  him  for  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  . . . His  virtues  and  vices  alike  cm, 

favour  oftrBh'SirUln,’  ,i  !ly  °PP°sing  Popery  he  lost  the 
favour  of  Charles,  and  by  various  measures  he  ruined 

his  popularity  with  the  nation.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
great  seal  in  August,  1667,  and  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons ; but  before  the  case  was  decided  he  retired 
to  Prance,  and  was  doomed  by  act  of  Parliament,  De- 
cember, 1767,  to  perpetual  exile.  After  passing  four 
years  at  Montpellier,  he  died  at  Rouen  in  December 
1674,  leaving  his  title  to  his  son  Henry,  noticed  below. 
1 wo  of  his  granddaughters,  Mary  and  Anne  Stuart,  be- 
came  queens  of  England.  His  celebrated  History  was 
published  m 1702  “His  majesty  and  eloquence,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  “his  power  of  painting  characters,  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  rank  him  in  the  first  class  of 
writers  : yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults  ” “ His 
style  is  prolix  and  redundant,”  says  Hume,  “but  it  dis- 
covers imagination  and  sentiment,  and  it  pleases  us  at 
the  same  time  that  we  disapprove  of  it.”  “ He  was 
wise ’’says  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1839, 
neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  country.  Belonginir 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  future,  he  associated  himself 
with  causes  which  must  fail  and  with  parties  whom  he 
despised.” 

See  “ Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,”  by  himself,  1750  ; T 
Of  pLl  6 °J  fr0,r,d  Clarendon,”  3 vols.,  1S38;  Macaulay, 
History  of  England;”  Hume,  “History  of  England;”  George  A. 
elms.  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of  Edward 
Hyde,  etc.;  Campbell,  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;”  Foss,  “The 
Judges  of  England “Monk's  Contemporaries,"  by  Guizot. 

Clarendon,  (George  William  Frederick  Vil- 
li ers,)  fourth  Earl  of,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Plon.  George  Villiers,  who  was 
a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  born  in 
January,  1800.  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  about  five  years,  (1833-38.)  In  1838 
he  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  to  the  title  of 
Earl,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
Whig  ministry.  He  married  in  1839  a sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Verulam.  He  retired  from  office  on  the  formation  of 
a new  ministry  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  and  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1846.  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  from  May,  1847,  until  February,  1852.  His 
administration  of  that  country,  then  greatly  agitated, 
displayed  a union  of  moderation,  energy,  and  prudence. 
In  January,  1853,  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
maintained  his  high  reputation  as  a diplomatist  in  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  a coalition  against  Russia, 
and  was  retained  in  the  foreign  department  when  a new 
ministry  was  formed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  P’ebruary, 
1855.  He  was  the  principal  negotiator  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  by  which  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  allies  and  Russia  in  1856. 
Lord  Clarendon  resigned  office  with  Palmerston  on  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  1858.  He  succeeded  Earl  Russell  as 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  November  3,  1865.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  resigned,  with 
his  colleagues,  in  June,  1866,  and  refused  to  take  office 
in  the  coalition  ministry  which  Lord  Derby  attempted 
to  form.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  by 
Mr.  Gladsone  in  December,  1868.  Died  in  June,  1870. 

Clarendon,  (Henry  Hyde,)  second  Earl  of,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  historian,  was  born  in  1638.  After  the 
banishment  of  his  father,  he  opposed  the  court  party. 
In  1685  his  brother-in-law,  James  II.,  appointed 'him 
lord  privy  seal,  and,  a few  months  later,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  was 
then  prime  minister ; but  because  he  refused  to  renounce 
his  religion  he  was  dismissed  in  1687,  and  Clarendon, 
though  a very  obsequious  courtier,  was  involved  in  his 
fall.  “The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers,”  says  Mac- 
aulay, “is  a great  epoch  in  the  reign  of  James.”  In 
December,  1688,  he  deserted  James,  and  joined  the 
party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  next  year  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  to  William  III.,  and  in  1690,  for 
complicity  in  a Jacobite  plot,  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
about  six  months.  He  died  in  1709;  leaving  a son  Henry, 
who  was  Lord  Cornbury.  In  1828  was  published  “The 
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Clarendon  Papers,”  a work  of  great  historical  value, 
consisting  of  the  correspondence  of  Henry  Hyde  with 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Claretie,  (Jules  Arnaud  Arsine, ) a French  jour- 
nalist and  author,  born  at  Limoges  in  1840.  He  has 
written  numerous  novels,  plays,  and  works  of  criticism. 

Clari,  kli'rec,  (Gian  Carlo  Maria,)  an  Italian  mu- 
sician and  composer,  born  at  Pisa  in  1669.  He  com- 
posed vocal  duets  and  trios,  published  in  1720. 

Clarici,  kli're-chee,  (Paolo  Bartolommeo,)  an 
Italian  botanist  and  priest,  born  at  Ancona  in  1664.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1724,  leaving  unfinished  works  on  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  a valuable  treatise  on  botany, 
entitled  “ History  and  Culture  of  Plants  which  are  most 
desirable  for  the  Flowers,”  etc.,  (1726.) 

Clar'idge,  (Richard,)  an  eminent  writer  and  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  born  at  Farmborough,  Eng- 
land, in  1649.  Having  graduated  at  Oxford,  he  took 
orders,  and  became  rector  of  Peopleton  in  1673.  In 
1697  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  among  whom  he 
became  an  esteemed  minister.  He  published  several 
religious  works,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “Gospel 
Light,”  (“Lux  Evangelica.”)  Died  in  1723. 

See  Joseph  Besse,  “Life  of  R.  Claridge,”  1726. 

Clarisse,  kli-ris'seh,  (Jan,)  a Dutch  theologian,  born 
in  1770 ; died  in  1846. 

Cla/rl-u3  or  Clario,  kli're-o,  (Isidore,)  a learned 
Italian,  born  near  Brescia  in  1495,  was  Bishop  of  Foligno. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  eloquence  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  (1546,)  which  followed  his  advice 
in  recognizing  the  Vulgate  version  of  Scripture  as  the 
most  authentic.  He  published  a revised  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  Died  in  1555. 

See  Nic^ron,  “Memoires;”  De  Thou,  “filoges.” 

Clark,  (Abraham,)  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1726.  He  was  elected 
in  1776  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in 
which  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  several  times.  Died  in  1794. 

Clark,  (Alvan,)  an  American  portrait-painter  and 
mechanician,  born  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1804. 
He  made  telescopes  and  achromatic  object-glasses. 

Clark,  (Andrew,)  a leading  Biitish  physician,  born 
in  1826.  He  practises  in  London,  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  medical  works. 

Clark,  (Davis  W.,)  a Methodist  minister,  born  on  the 
island  of  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  in  1812.  He  was  elected 
editor  of  books  at  the  “ Methodist  Book  Concern  ” in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1852.  He  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  etc. 

Clark  or  Clarke,  (George  Rogers,)  an  American 
general,  born  probably  in  Virginia  about  1752.  He  took 
a British  fort  and  garrison  at  Vincennes  in  1779,  and 
built  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1780 
he  fought  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1781,  and,  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  settled  in  Kentucky.  Died  in  1808. 

Clark,  (Sir  James,)  a distinguished  British  physician, 
born  at  Cullen,  Banffshire,  in  1788.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  practised  eight 
years  in  Rome,  between  1818  and  1826,  and  settled  in 
London  about  1828.  In  1829  he  published  his  valuable 
work  “ On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,”  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  philosophical  treatise  on  that  subject. 
He  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1832, 
and  became  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  in  1835.  His  “ Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  Scrotulous  Diseases”  (1835)  is  highly 
commended.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  in  1837,  he 
was  appointed  her  physician-in-ordinary.  He  was  made 
a baronet  in  1838.  Died  in  June,  1870. 

Clark,  (John.)  See  Clarke. 

. Clark,  (John,)  a Scottish  physician,  born  at  Roxburgh 
m 1744.  He  was  for  some  years  surgeon  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  also  practised  at  New- 
castle. He  published  a “ Treatise  on  Fevers,”  and  other 
professional  works.  Died  in  1805. 

Clark,  (John,)  an  English  critic  and  scholar,  was 
master  of  a grammar-school  at  Hull.  He  published  an 
"Essay  on  Study,”  and  edited  several  Latin  authors. 
Died  in  1734. 


Clark,  (Jonas,)  a patriotic  clergyman,  born  at  New- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1730.  He  preached  for  many 
years  at  Lexington,  in  that  State.  Died  in  1805. 

Clark,  (Lewis  Gayi-ord,)  an  American  writer,  born 
at  Otisco,  New  York,  in  1810.  He  became  in  1834 
editor  of  the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine,”  which  he  con- 
ducted many  years  with  ability  and  success.  He  pul>- 
lished,  in  1852,  “ Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table.” 
Died  in  1873. 

Clark,  (Sheldon,)  born  at  Ox'ord,  Connecticut,  in 
1785.  He  gave  to  Yale  College  a larg;  sum  of  money, 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a piolessorship  of 
m.  ral  philosophy.  Died  in  1840. 

Clark,  (William,)  an  American  general  and  explorer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1770,  was  a brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Captain  M.  Lewis  and  he  were  the  leaders  of  an 
exploring  expedition  which  by  order  of  the  government 
crossed  the  continent  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  in  1804.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general,  and  was  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri Territory  from  1813  to  1820.  Died  at  Saint  Louis 
in  1838. 

See  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  January,  1815. 

Clark,  (William  Tierney,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Sion  House,  Somerset,  in  1783.  In 
1 81 1 he  became  engineer  of  West  Middlesex  Water- 
works. He  built  a suspension  bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  Hammersmith,  finished  about  1827.  The  principal 
monument  of  his  skill  is  the  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Danube  between  Buda  and  Pesth,  finished  about 
1850.  Died  in  1852. 

Clark,  (Willis  Gaylord,)  an  American  poet,  bom 
at  Otisco,  New  York,  in  1810,  was  a twin-brother  of 
Lewis  Gaylord,  noticed  above.  He  produced  in  1833 
“ The  Spirit  of  Life,”  his  longest  poem,  and  about  that 
time  became  associate  editor  of  the  “Columbian  Star.” 
He  contributed  to  the  “ Knickerbocker  Magazine”  a 
series  of  amusing  papers  called  “ Ollapodiana.”  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
“ Philadelphia  Gazette.”  Died  in  1841. 

See  Griswold’s  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Clarke,  (Adam,)  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  min- 
ister, particularly  distinguished  as  a biblical  commen- 
tator, was  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1762.  He 
was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Methodists,  and,  by 
the  favour  of  John  Wesley,  was  admitted  into  a school  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  In  1782  he  became  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  continued 
to  preach  with  acceptance  in  various  parts  of  England. 
About  1805  he  settled  in  London,  and  began  his  princi- 
pal work,  a “ Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  which  was 
published  between  1810  and  1826,  and  is  a wonderful 
monument  of  his  learning  and  industry.  Some  persons, 
however,  think  that  he  is  too  fond  of  innovations,  and 
that  many  of  his  comments  are  exceptionable.  He  was 
the  author  of  other  esteemed  works,  among  which  are  a 
“Bibliographical  Dictionary,”  (1802,)  “The  Succession 
of  Sacred  Literature,”  (1807,)  “Memoirs  of  the  Wesley 
Family,”  and  “ The  Eucharist.”  He  had  been  from  child- 
hood eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  acquired 
extensive  Oriental  learning.  Died  of  cholera  in  London 
in  1832. 

Clarke,  (Alurf.d,)  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in 
1696,  was  dean  of  Exeter.  Died  about  1740. 

Clarke,  (Sir  Arthur,)  an  English  or  Irish  medical 
writer  and  philanthropist,  botn  in  1773.  He  wrote  an 
“ Essay  on  Bathing,”  “ Diseases  of  tlie  Skin,”  and  other 
works.  He  founded  a hospiial  in  Dublin.  Died  in  1857. 

Clarke,  (Charles  Cowden,)  an  English  publisher 
and  littirateur  ot  the  present  century,  chiefly  known  as 
theipint  editor  with  his  wife  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

Clarke,  (Edward,)  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in 
1730,  became  rector  of  Pepperharrow  in  175S.  Having 
visited  Spain  as  chaplain  to  an  embassy,  he  published 
“Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Nation,”  (1765,)  which 
treat  of  antiquities  and  literature.  Died  in  1786. 

Clarke,  (Edward  Daniel,)  LL.D.,  a distinguished 
English  traveller,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Wii- 
lingdon,  in  Sussex,  in  1769.  In  1790  he  became  tutor  to 
a nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  with  whom  he  made 
the  tour  of  Great  Britain.  As  companion  to  Lord  Ber- 
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wick,  he  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  in  1792. 
About  1798  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  at 
Cambridge.  In  1799,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cripps,  he 
started  on  the  extensive  tour  by  the  description  of  which 
he  has  acquired  such  merited  and  durable  celebrity. 
They  were  absent  more  than  three  years,  during  which 
they  traversed  Northern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.  He  published 
in  1810  the  first  volume  of  his  “Travels  in  Various 
Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,”  (6  vols.,)  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  popular  books  of  travel  that  have 
ever  appeared.  In  1808  Cambridge  University  founded 
for  him  a professorship  of  mineralogy,  in  which  he  was 
well  versed,  and  on  which  he  published  a treatise,  “The 
Mineral  Kingdom.”  Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Yeldham  about  1810.  Died  in  1822. 

See  William  Otter,  “Life  and  Remains  of  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,”  London,  1824 : “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  August, 
i8to,  and  March,  1813;  “Edinburgh  Review”  for  August,  1810,  and 
June,  1826. 

Clarke,  (Elijah,)  an  American  general,  born  in  North 
Carolina.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Died 
about  1800. 

Clarke,  (George  Rogers.)  See  Clark. 

Clarke,  kliRk,  (Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,)  Due 
de  Feltre,  (fSltR,)  an  able  French  general  and  minister 
of  state,  was  born  at  Landrecies  in  1765.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  had  be- 
come general  of  brigade,  when  the  Convention  in  1793 
deprived  him  of  his  command  on  account  of  his  being  a 
noble.  In  1 794,  by  the  influence  of  Carnot,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  topographical  bureau  in  the  ministry 
of  war.  Fpr  his  important  services  in  this  office  he  was 
made  general  of  division  in  1795.  The  next  year  the 
Directory,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
sent  Clarke  to  negotiate  with  Austria,  and  to  oversee 
or  control  the  victorious  general,  who  soon  won  him 
over  to  his  interest  About  1804  Bonaparte  appointed 
him  councillor  of  state,  and  employed  him  in  his  cabinet 
as  secretary.  On  the  capture  of  Vienna  by  the  French, 
(1805,)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that  city  and  of 
several  Austrian  provinces,  which  he  ruled  with  probity 
and  moderation.  In  1 806-07  he  was  governor  of  Berlin. 
From  1807  to  1814  he  performed  the  functions  of  minister 
of  war  with  such  success  that  he  received  the  title  of 
Due  de  Feltre  in  1809.  He  was  created  a peer  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  whom  he  served  as  minister  of  war  in  1815  and 
1816,  and  who  made  him  a marshal  of  France.  Dud  in 
1818. 

Clarke,  (Henry,)  an  English  mathematician,  born  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester,  in  1745.  He  was  professor  in 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Marlow  about  1802.  He 
published  “ The  Summation  of  Series,”  “ Practical 
Perspective,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1 8 18. 

Clarke,  (Henry  Hyde.)  an  English  philologist  and 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1815,  became  a civil  engineer. 
He  published  in  1855  a “ New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Tongue,”  which  is  very  complete.  He  has  written  vari- 
ous scientific  works,  and  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  to  philology,  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
connexion  between  the  ancient  languages  of  America, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  Asia.  His  last  work  is  “ The 
Mediterranean  Populations  from  Autonomous  Coins.” 

Clarke,  (James  Freeman,)  an  American  writer  and 
Unitarian  minister,  born  in  1810.  He  has  preached  for 
many  years  in  Boston,  and  has  distinguished  himself  as 
an  opponent  of  slavery.  Among  his  works  are  “ The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness,”  (1852,)  and  “ The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer,”  (1854,)  also  several  poems. 

Clarke,  (James  Stanier,)  an  English  writer,  a brother 
of  Edward  D.  Clarke,  noticed  above.  He  attended  Lord 
Nelson  as  chaplain  at  Trafalgar,  and  was  afterwards  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  George  IV.,  and  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  published  “The  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery, 
“The  Life  of  James  II.,”  and  other  works.  He  assisted 
Dr.  McArthur  in  a “Life  of  Lord  Nelson.”  Died  in 

Clarke,  (Jeremiah,)  an  English  composer  of  church- 
music.  He  became  organist  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral 
a few  years  before  1700.  He  published  “Lessons  for 
the  Harpsichord,”  and  composed  the  admired  anthems 
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“ I will  love  thee,”  and  “ Bow  down  thine  ear.”  Having 
been  unfortunate  in  love,  he  killed  himself  in  1707. 

Clarke,  (John.)  See  Clark,  (John.) 

Clarke,  (John,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  born  in  England.  He  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island 
about  1638,  and  founded  at  Newport  a Baptist  church, 
of  which  he  was  pastor.  In  1651  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land with  Roger  Williams  as  an  agent  of  the  colony,  for 
which  he  procured  a new  charter.  Died  in  1676. 

Clarke,  (John,)  a Scottish  engraver  of  portraits, 
born  about  1650,  worked  in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1721. 

Clarke,  (John,)  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  at 
Norwich.  He  became  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  finally  dean  of  Sarum.  He  published  “ Sermons 
at  the  Boyle  Lecture.”  Died  in  1759. 

Clarke,  (John  Erskine,)  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  in  1827.  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
“ The  Parish  Magazine.” 

Clarke,  (John  S.,)  an  American  comedian,  bom  in 
Maryland  in  1835.  He  first  acted  in  London  in  1867  at 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Wellington  de 
Boots. 

Clarke,  (MacDonald,)  an  American  writer,  known 
for  many  years  in  New  York  as  “the  Mad  Poet,”  was  bom 
in  1798.  He  published  in  1820  his  “ Review  of  the  Eve 
of  Eternity,  and  other  Poems,”  which  was  followed  by 
“ The  Elixir  of  Moonshine  : a Collection  of  Prose  and 
Poetry,  by  the  Mad  Poet,”  in  1822.  Died  in  1842. 

Clarke,  (Mary  Cowden,)  an  English  authoress,  born 
in  London  in  1809,  was  a daughter  of  Vincent  Novello, 
the  composer.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  the  associate  of  Lamb,  Keats,  Shelley, 
etc.,  and  soon  after  began  “ The  Complete  Concordance 
to  Shakspeare,”  (1846.)  This  work,  on  which  she  spent 
the  labour  of  sixteen  years,  was  very  successful.  In  1869 
she  brought  out  an  annotated  edition  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

Clarke,  (Richard,)  an  Episcopalian  divine,  bom  in 
England,  became  rector  of  Saint  Philip’s,  Charleston, 
about  1 750.  He  wrote  several  theological  works. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  theological  writer,  born 
at  W oolston  in  1599.  He  preached  successively  at  War- 
wick, Alcester,  and  in  London.  In  1662  he  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity,  and  thenceforward  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  pulpit.  He  published  a “ Mirror  for  Saints  and 
Sinners,”  (1645,)  a “General  Martyrology,”  (1651,)  and 
“ Lives  of  Sundry  Eminent  Persons,”  (1683,)  which  are 
considered  valuable  works.  Died  in  1682. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  scholar  and  Oriental- 
ist, was  born  at  Brackley  in  1623.  About  1655  he  was 
master  of  a boarding-school  at  Islington,  and  at  the  same 
time  assisted  Walton  in  his  “ Polyglot  Bible.”  He  pub- 
lished “ Various  Readings  and  Notes  on  the  Chaldaic 
Paraphrase,”  and  other  works.  Died  in  1669. 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divine,  son  of  Samuel, 
(1599-1682,)  born  in  1626,  was  a Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  expended  the  labour  of  many 
years  on  “Annotations  on  the  Scriptures,”  (1690,)  a 
work  which  has  been  recommended  by  Owen,  Baxter, 
Howe,  and  Calamy.  Died  about  1700. 

Clarke,  (Dr.  Samuel,)  a celebrated  English  philoso- 
pher, metaphysician,  and  divine,  born  at  Norwich  in 
October,  1675,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Clarke,  alderman 
of  that  city.  In  1691  he  entered  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematics, 
and  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  an  ingenious  strata- 
gem, substituted  the  Newtonian  for  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy. He  effected  this  change  by  producing  a more 
classical  Latin  version  of  Rohault  s “ Physics,  (the  text- 
book used  at  Cambridge,)  with  notes  that  virtually  re- 
futed the  text.  Having  diligently  studied  theology  and 
the  ancient  languages,  and  been  ordained,  he  became 
chaplain  to  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1698.  The  next 
year  he  published  three  essays  on  Confirmation,  Baptism, 
and  Repentance,  which  were  followed  by  his  “ Paraphrase 
on  the  Four  Gospels,”  (1701.)  About  this  time  he  be- 
came rector  of  Drayton.  In  1705  appeared  his  celebrated 
“ Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
consisting  of  eight  sermons  preached  at  the  Boyle  Lec- 
ture, Oxford,  and  designed  as  a confutation  of  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza  by  the  argument  a priori.  The  merit  of 
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this  performance  is  variously  estimated  by  orthodox 
divines  ; and  Pope  thus  alludes  to  it  in  the  “Dunciad 

“We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 

And  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  Clod.” 

He  translated  Newton’s  “Optics”  into  Latin  in  1706. 
Through  the  patronage  of  Bishop  More,  he  became,  about 
1709,  rector  of  Saint  James’s,  London,  and  chaplain  to 
Queen  Anne.  In  1712  he  produced  a good  edition  of 
Cxsar’s  “ Commentaries,” and  “The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,”  which  occasioned  a long  controversy  and 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Arianism.  He  wrote  in 
defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  against  Leibnitz, 
with  whom  he  had  a discussion  on  Philosophical  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  In  1724  he  was  chosen  master  of  Wigs- 
ton  Hospital,  and  published  a volume  of  sermons.  He 
contributed  mathematical  treatises  to  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions”  in  1728,  and  published  in  1729  an  edition 
of  Homer,  with  a Latin  version  and  notes,  which  long 
enjoyed  a high  reputation,  and  is  still  used  by  students  of 
Homer.  He  died  in  May,  1729. 

Addison  calls  Dr.  Clarke  “ one  of  the  most  accurate, 
learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.” 
Voltaire  regarded  him  as  a mere  reasoning-machine,  ( tin 
moulin  cl  raisonnement. ) “ With  a mind,”  says  Dugald 

Stewart,  “ far  inferior  to  that  of  Locke  in  comprehensive- 
ness, originality,  and  fertility  of  invention,  he  was  never- 
theless the  more  wary  and  skilful  disputant  of  the  two.” 

See  Hoadly,  “Life  of  S.  Clarke;”  William  Whiston,  “ His- 
torical Memoirs  of  Samuel  Clarke,”  174S;  D.  Stewart,  “Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation”  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

Clarke,  (Samuel,)  D.D.,  a grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  Norwich,  was  pastor  to  a congregation  of  dis- 
senters at  Saint  Alban’s.  He  published  a “Collection 
of  the  Promises  of  Scripture  under  their  Proper  Heads.” 
Died  in  1769. 

Clarke,  (Sarah  J.)  See  Lippincott. 

Clarke,  (William,)  an  English  priest  and  antiquary, 
born  in  Shropshire  in  1696.  He  became  rector  of  Bux- 
ted  in  1724,  and  prebendary  of  Chichester  in  1738.  He 
published  “ The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  Coins.”  Diedini77i.  Edward  Clarke,  author 
of  “ Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,”  was  his  son. 

Clark'son,  (David,)  an  eminent  nonconformist  di- 
vine, born  at  Bradford,  England,  in  1622.  lie  was  ejected 
from  the  living  of  Mortlake  in  1662,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Owen  in  1683.  Baxter  calls  him  “a  divine  of  extraor- 
dinary worth.”  He  published  sermons  and  other  theo- 
logical treatises.  Died  in  1686. 

Clarkson,  (Thomas,)  an  English  philanthropist, 
whose  name  is  memorably  identified  with  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  was  born  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridge- 
shire, in  1760.  He  gained  the  first  prize  for  a Latin  dis- 
sertation in  Saint  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1784. 
In  the  next  year  his  interest  was  first  excited  in  the 
question  of  slavery,  when  the  vice-chancellor  announced 
that  the  senior  bachelors  would  compete  for  the  prize 
by  Latin  essays  on  this  subject : “ Is  involuntary  ser- 
vitude justifiable  ?”  He  composed  an  essay,  which  was 
successful ; and  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
iniquity  and  miseries  of  the  slave-trade  that  he  con- 
tinued to  meditate  on  and  investigate  the  subject,  until, 
from  a sense  of  duty,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  cause  of  the  slaves.  His  essay  led  him  into 
communion  with  William  Dillwyn,  George  Harrison, 
and  a few  other  “ Friends”  of  London,  who  as  early  as 
1783  had  formed  themselves  into  an  anti-slavery  com- 
mittee. The  Society  of  Friends  had  been  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  this  reform,  having  in  1760  refused  the  privi- 
leges of  fellowship  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  “guilty 
traffic.”  Clarkson  collected  and  diffused  information  on 
the  subject  with  unwearied  zeal  and  diligence,  and  never 
quailed  before  the  violence  and  threats  of  those  whom 
self-interest  made  his  enemies.  He  found  a powerful 
coadjutor  in  Wilberforce,  who  in  May,  1789,  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
traffic.  In  1790  he  spent  several  months  in  Paris,  where 
he  conferred  with  Mirabeau,  who  asked  and  received 
from  him  ample  assistance  in  composing  a speech  on 
the  subject.  The  immense  efforts  of  Clarkson  and  his 
friends  were  often  defeated  in  Parliament ; and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  was  reserved  to  the  ministry  of  Fox. 
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In  March,  1807,  the  “Magna  Charta  of  Africa  was  com 
pleted.”  In  1808  he  published  “The  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,”  (2  vols.)  He  was  chosen 
in  1823  vice-president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  just 
formed,  and  lived  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1838.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“ Portraiture  of  Quakerism,”  and  of  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  William  Penn,”  {1813.)  Died  in  1846. 

See  Thomas  Taylor,  “ Life  of  T.  Clarkson;”  "Thomas  Clark- 
son;  a Monograph,”  by  James  Elmes,  London,  1854. 

Clarus,  kli'rus,  (Johann  Christian  August,)  a 
German  physician,  born  at  Buch-am-Forst,  in  Franconia, 
in  1 775.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  the  U ni versity 
of  Leipsic  for  nearly  forty  years,  beginning  in  1810.  He 
published  “ Views  on  the  Progress  of  the  Cholera,” 
(1831,)  and  other  works. 

Cla'son,  (Isaac,)  an  American  poet  and  actor,  born 
in  New  York  in  1789.  He  produced  a continuation  of 
Byron’s  “ Don  Juan,”  (1825,)  and  a collection  of  poems, 
entitled  “ Horace  in  New  York,”  (1826.)  He  committed 
suicide  in  London  in  1834. 

See  Griswold,  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Clauberg,  klow'bSRG,  (Johann,)  a Cartesian  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Solingen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1622.  He 
taught  at  Herborn  and  Duisburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  profound  disciples  of  Descartes.  His  works  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “Opera  Philosophica,”  (2 
vols.,  1691.)  Died  in  1665. 

See  Morhof,  “Polyhistor  Literarius.” 

Claude,  the  French  of  Claudius,  which  see. 

Claude,  klod,  (Jean,)  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
minister,  born  at  La  Sanvetat,  near  Agen,  in  1619.  He 
preached  at  Nimes  and  Montauban,  and  in  1666  became 
pastor  of  Charenton,  near  Paris.  His  eloquence  and 
wisdom  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France.  He  had  several  dis- 
putes with  Bossuet  and  Arnauld  on  theology.  When 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  (1685,)  he  retired  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1687.  “ Bossuet,”  says 

Hallam,  “ was  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  France  ; Claude  was  in  equal  pre-eminence 
on  the  other  side.”  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Defence 
of  the  Reformation,”  (1673,)  and  many  other  works. 

See  Abel  Rodolphe  de  Laderize,  “ Abregd  de  la  Vie  de  M. 
Claude,”  16S7 ; Bayle,  “ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary ;”  NicE- 
RON,  “ Memoires.” 

Claude,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1684.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  French  church  in  London  in  1710,  and  died  in  1712. 

Claude  de  France,  klod  deh  IrSnss,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  was  born  at  Romorantin  in  1499.  She 
was  married  to  Francis  I.  in  1514.  Historians  praise 
her  eminent  virtues.  Died  in  1524. 

Claude  de  Turin.  See  Claudius  of  Turin. 

Claude  Lorrain ,*  klaud  (or  klod)  lor-ran',  [Fr.  pron. 
klod  lo'riN',]  the  prince  of  landscape-painters,  was  born 
at  the  Chateau  de  Chamagne,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600.  His 
proper  name  was  Claude  Gelee,  (zheh-14'.)  He  went 
to  Rome  in  early  youth,  and  studied  under  G.  Waals  at 
Naples  about  two  years.  He  then  became  a pupil  of 
Agostino  Tassi,  a landscape-painter  of  Rome.  There 
is  a doubtful  tradition  that  he  served  Tassi  as  cook, 
also  that  he  was  originally  an  apprentice  to  a pastry- 
cook. He  observed  with  constant  attention  the  Italian 
scenery,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  modified  by 
the  ever-changing  hours  and  seasons.  After  a tour  of 
two  years  in  France  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Rome 
in  1627,  was  patronized  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  pre-eminence  in  his  department  of  art.  His  works  are 
not  exact  transcripts  of  real  nature,  but  combinations 
of  picturesque  scenes,  selected  with  taste  and  idealized 
with  inimitable  art.  “ Every  period  of  the  day,  with  all 
its  elemental  vicissitudes,  has  been  successfully  embodied 
by  his  magic  pencil.”  His  colouring  is  rich,  delicate,  and 
harmonious.  His  aerial  perspective  has  probably  never 


* The  last  part  of  this  name  is  often  incorrectly  written  Lorraine. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  adjective , agreeing  with  Claude- 
in  the  masculine  gender,  which  is  always  without  the  final  e.  The 
whole  name  signifies  “ Claude  the  Lorraincr.”  In  case  we  should 
say  Claude  of  Lorraine,  it  should  then  be  written  with  the  e , as  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  province  of  Lorraine,  which  is  feminine. 
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been  equalled.  Among  his  master-pieces  are  “ Esther 
and  Ahasuerus,”  “A  Seaport  at  Sunset,”  and  “The 
Embarkation  of  Saint  Ursula.”  Died  in  Rome  in  1682. 

,!’e)s)Pe!rt  to  the  merit  of  Claude,  Ruskin,  the  “ Magnus 
Apollo  ot  art  and  prince  of  parodox,  dissents  from  the 
great  majority  of  critics.  “ Claude’s  capacities,”  says  he, 

were  ot  the  most  limited  kind ; but  he  had  tenderness 
ot  perception  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  he  effected 
a revolution  in  art.  This  revolution  consisted  mainly 
in  setting  the  sun  in  heaven.  Till  his  time,  no  one  had 
seriously  thought  of  painting  the  sun  but  conventionally. 
. . . Claude  made  the  sun  his  subject,  and  painted  the 
effects  of  misty  shadows  cast  by  his  rays  over  the  land- 
scape, and  other  delicate  aerial  transitions,  as  no  one 
had  ever  done  before,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  no  one 
has  done  in  oil-colour  since.  There  was  a certain  fool- 
ish elegance  in  his  work ; but  it  resembled  nothing  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world.”  Reynolds  used  to  say  that 
“ there  would  be  another  Raphael  before  there  was  an- 
other Claude.” 

See  Ruskin,  “Modem  Painters;”  Bryan,  “Dictionary  of 
Fanners;”  Dussieux,  “ Les  Artistes  Fran^ais  a l’fitranger.” 

Clauder,  klow'der,  (Gabriel,)  a German  medical 
writer,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1633  ; died  in  1691. 

Clau'dI-a  Gens,  a patrician  house  of  Rome,  which 
produced  many  dictators,  consuls,  censors,  etc.,  and 
from  which  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  were 
descended.  The  surnames  of  the  patrician  Claudii  were 
Caecus,  Crassus,  Fulcher,  Sabinus,  etc.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  pride  and  despotic  character. 

Clau'di-an,  [It.  Claudiano,  klow - de - .Vno ; Fr. 
Claudien,  klo/de-iN,,l  (Claudius  Claudianus,)  a dis- 
tinguished Latin  epic  poet,  born  at  Alexandria  about  365 
A.p.  He  became  a resident  of  Rome,  and  a favourite  of 
Stilicho,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  He  acquired  by  his  poems  such  celebrity 
that  a statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
by  the  emperor  and  the  senate.  His  principal  works 
are  “The  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  a “Eulogy  of  Stilicho,” 
(“De  Laudibus  Stilichonis,”)  “The  War  against  the 
Getae,”  (“  De  Bello  Getico,”)  and  satires  against  Eutro- 
pius  and  Rufinus.  Some  portions  of  these  have  been 
lost.  He  has  a rich  imagination,  a picturesque  style, 
and  harmonious  versification.  In  his  religious  opinions 
he  appears  to  have  been  a pagan.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown ; but  he  was  living  in  408  A.D.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets. 

SeeT.  Mazzo,  “ Vita  di  Claudiano,”  166S ; Gibbon,  “ Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  chap.  xxx.  ; Ersch  und  Gruber, 
“Allgemeine  Encyklopaedie,”  and  the  prefatory  remarks  in  J.  M. 
Gesner’s  edition  of  Claudian’s  Works,  1759. 

Claudiano.  See  Claudian. 

Claudien.  See  Claudian. 

Claudini,  klow-dee'nee,  or  Chiodini,  ke-o-dee'nee, 
(Giulio  CesareJ  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Bologna, 
won  a high  reputation  by  his  writings,  among  which  are 
“Crises  and  Critical  Days,”  (1612,)  and  “Rational  Prac- 
tice,” (“Empirica  rationalis,”  1653.)  Died  in  1618. 

Clau'di-us,  [Fr.  Claude,  klod,]  or,  more  fully,  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  fourth  Emperor  of 
Rome,  born  at  Lyons  in  10  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  by  Antonia  Minor,  (who  was  a daughter  of  Mark 
Antony,)  and  was  a nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Being  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  he  took  no  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Caligula,  who 
was  his  nephew,  gave  him  the  office  of  consul  in  37 
A.D.  On  the  death  of  Caligula,  in  41,  Claudius  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  mutinous  soldiers ; and  the  sen- 
ate, though  they  preferred  a republic,  acquiesced  in  the 
choice  of  the  army.  His  accession,  as  usual,  was  sig- 
nalized by  acts  of  justice  and  clemency.  He  recalled 
exiles,  diminished  taxes,  and  built  an  aqueduct  in  Rome. 
The  principal  military  event  of  his  reign  was  his  success- 
ful invasion  of  Britain  in  person.  His  wife,  the  infamous 
Messalina,  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  and  caused 
senators  and  other  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  she  became  so  shameless  as  to  marry  Caius  Silius, 
she  was  executed,  by  the  order  or  permission  of  Clau- 
dius. He  afterwards  married  his  niece,  Agrippina  the 
Younger,  who  by  a former  husband  had  a son,  L.  Do- 
mitius.  Having  persuaded  him  to  adopt  this  son,  she 


poisoned  Claudius  in  54  A.D.,  when  her  son,  assuming 
the  name  of  Nero,  became  emperor. 

see  Suetonius,  “Claudius;”  Tacitus,  “Annales;”  Dion  Cas- 
si  us,  History.”  4 

Claudius,  (Appius,)  surnamed  Crassus,  a Roman 
decemvir  of  patrician  rank,  was  elected  consul  in  45 1 
B.C.,  soon  after  which  he  became  one  of  the  decemviri, 
l ie  was  notorious  for  his  nefarious  attempt  to  enslave  and 
dishonour  Virginia,  who  was  rescued  from  his  power  by  a 
tragical  death.  (See  Virginia.)  Appius  was  imprisoned, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  committed  suicide. 

Claudius,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  surnamed  Goth'i- 
CUS,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in  Illyricum  in  214 
A.D.  After  having  a high  command  under  Valerian,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  at  the  death  of 
Gallienus,  in  268.  The  senate  confirmed  this  choice. 
The  same  year  he  defeated  the  rebel  Aureolus  in  battle. 
In  269  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Goths  or 
Scythians  near  Nissa,  in  Servia,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Gothicus.  He  died  of  an  epidemic  disease  at  Sirmiuni 
in  270,  leaving  a good  reputation  for  virtue  and  talents. 
His  brother,  Quintilius,  was  proposed  as  his  successor ; 
but  the  army  preferred  Aurelian. 

See Trebellius  Pollio,  “ Claudius,”  in  the “ Historia  Augusta ;” 
Tillemont,  “Histoire  des  Empereurs.” 

Claudius,  klow'de-hs,  (Matthias,)  surnamed  Asmus, 
and  the  Messenger  of  Wandsbeck,  a popular  German 
poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Rheinfeld,  near  Lubeck, 
in  1743.  He  was  appointed  controller  (revisor)  of  the 
Bank  of  Altona  in  1778,  and  resided  mostly  at  Wands- 
beck. His  works  consist  of  essays,  fables,  epigrams, 
humorous  and  serious  poems,  etc.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Rhine-Wine  Song,”  (“Rheinweinlied.”) 
Died  at  Hamburg  in  1815. 

See  Longfellow,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;”  “ Nouvelle 
Biographie  Giindrale ;”  Hennings,  “ Asmus : Beitrag  zur  Geschiclite 
der  Literatur,”  etc.,  1798. 

Clau'di-us  of  Turin  [Lat.  Clau'dius  Tauri'nus  ; 
Fr.  Claude  de  Turin,  klod  deh  tii'riN']  was  born 
in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
became  the  chaplain  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of  Turin.  He  was  very  zealous  in 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  gradually  crept 
into  the  Church,  and  vehemently  opposed  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has 
been  styled  “the  Protestant  of  the  ninth  century.”  He 
was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
various  portions  of  Scripture.  He  was  publicly  charged 
with  heresy ; but  his  death,  which  occurred  about  840, 
saved  him,  probably,  from  a determined  persecution. 

See  Hodgson,  “ Reformers  and  Martyrs  before  and  after  Luther,” 
Philadelphia,  1867 ; Neander,  “Church  History.” 

Claudius  Albinus.  See  Albinus. 

Clau'dius  Cee'cus,  (see'kus,)  (Appius,)  a Roman 
patrician,  who  was  censor  from  312  to  308  B.C.  During 
this  period  he  constructed  the  Appian  Way  from  Rome 
to  Capua.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and  interrex , (or 
regent,)  and  became  blind,  as  his  surname  indicates. 
Pie  wrote  a poem,  and  a legal  work  in  prose. 

Claudius  Civilis.  See  Civilis. 

Claudius  Claudianus.  See  Claudian. 

Claudius  Herodes.  See  Herodes,  (Atticus.) 

Claudius  Marius  Victor.  See  Victor. 

Claud'I-us  Ful'-eher,  (Appius,)  a son  of  Publius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  was  chosen  praetor  in  215  b.c.,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  legate  under  Marcellus  in  Sicily.  He 
was  elected  consul  in  212,  and  commanded  an  army  in 
the  second  Pilnic  war.  He  was  killed  in  a battle  with 
Hannibal  at  Capua  about  210  B.C. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  (Appius,)  a brother  of  the  Clodius 
killed  by  Milo,  was  praetor  in  57  b.c.  and  consul  in  53,  after 
which  he  misgoverned  Cilicia  about  two  years.  On  his 
return  he  was  prosecuted  by  Dolabella,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Hortensius.  He  became 
censor  in  the  year  50,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  office  ex- 
pelled Sallust  and  others  from  the  senate.  Having  taken 
the  side  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  he  obtained  command 
in  Greece,  where  lie  died  about  48  b.c. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  (Publius,)  a Roman  general,  son 
of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  noticed  above,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  insolence  and  pride.  He  was  elected 

(El?''  ’See  Explanations,  p.  23.) 
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consul  in  249  11. C.,  during  the  first  Punic  war.  lie  took 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  attacked  the  Carthaginians, 
who  gained  a decisive  victory.  Soon  alter  this  event  he 
was  deprived  of  office  and  disgraced. 

Claugh’ton,  (Thomas  Legh,)  an  English  classical 
scholar  and  divine,  boin  about  1808.  He  was  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford  from  1852  to  1857.  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1867,  and  in  1877  was 
tianslated  to  the  new  see  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Clausade,  de,  deh  klo'zSd',  (George  Jacques  Ame- 
d£e,)  a French  lawyer  and  writer,  born  in  1809.  Among 
his  works  is  a “Voyage  to  Stockholm.”  Died  in  1847. 

Clausberg,  klows'bgRG,  (Christlieb,)  a German 
mathematician,  born  in  1689,  was  preceptor  of  the  prince- 
royal  at  Copenhagen,  and  published  a “Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Commerce,”  and  an  excellent  “ Demonstrative 
Arithmetic,”  (1732.)  Died  in  1751. 

Clausel,  klo'zSF,  (Bertrand,)  Count,  a French 
marshal,  born  at  Mirepoix  (Ariege)  in  1772.  He  be- 
came general  of  brigade  in  1799,  and  general  of  division 
about  1804.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Austria  in 
1809,  and  commanded  with  eclat  at  Salamanca  (where 
he  was  severely  wounded)  in  1812.  Having  fought  for 
Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  forced  to 
fly  for  his  life,  and  went  to  the  United  States  in  1815. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1820,  obtained  command  of 
the  army  in  Africa  in  1830,  received  a marshal’s  baton 
in  1831,  and  became  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  1835. 
For  his  ill  success  in  an  expedition  against  Constantine, 
he  was  recalled  in  1837.  Died  in  1842. 

See  “Nouvelle  Biographie  G^ndrale.” 

Clausel  de  Coussergues,  klo'zSF  deh  koo'sJtRg', 
(Jean  Claude,)  a French  politician,  noted  for  intoler- 
ance, was  born  in  Aveyron  in  1759.  He  emigrated  about 
1790,  and  returned  about  1800.  After  the  restoration  he 
became  an  ultra-royalist,  and  was  chosen  a judge  of  the 
court  of  cassation  in  1815.  Died  in  1846. 

Clausen,  klow'zen,  (Henrik  Georg,)  an  eminent 
Danish  preacher,  born  in  Sleswick  in  1759.  He  became 
pastor  of  a church  of  Copenhagen  in  1797,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  there  about  forty  years.  Died  in  1840. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Clausen,  (Henrik  Nicolai,)  a Danish  theologian  and 
statesman  of  great  ability  and  influence,  a son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Maribo,  on  the  island  of  Laaland,  in 
1793.  He  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  in  1820,  and  developed  his  rational- 
istic doctrines  in  many  works  remarkable  for  learning 
and  eloquence.  Among  them  are  “ Augustin  of  Hippo 
the  Interpreter  of  Scripture,”  (“Augustinus  Hipponensis 
Sacrae  Scripturae  Interpres,”  1826,)  “ Popular  Discourses 
on  the  Reformation,”  (1836,)  and  “ The  Augsburg 
Confession  explained  Historically  and  Dogmatically,” 
(both  in  Danish,  1851.)  In  politics  he  is  a champion  of 
liberal  principles  and  Danish  nationality.  He  was  elected 
a deputy  to  the  States  in  1840,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  constitutional  reform  of 
1848.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  privy 
councillor  and  minister  without  a portfolio.  He  re- 
signed office  in  1851. 

See  Erslew,  “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Clausewitz,  von,  fon  klow'zeh-ftits',  (Karl,)  a dis- 
tinguished Prussian  general  and  writer  on  war,  born  at 
Burg  in  1780.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1812, 
served  on  the  staff  in  the  Russian  army  in  1813,  and 
published  in  1814  an  “Account  of  the  Campaign  of 
1813,”  which  was  favourably  received.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Military  Academy  ( allgcmeine 
Kriegschule)  of  Prussia  in  1818,  with  the  title  of  major- 
general.  He  died  in  1831,  after  which  appeared  his 
“ Posthumous  Works,”  (10  vols.,  1832-37.)  Among  these 
is  a treatise  entitled  “ On  War,”  (“  Vom  Kriege,”)  which 
is  said  to  be  a work  of  extraordinary  merit. 

See  Brockhaus,  “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Clavena,  kli-ya'nJ,  (Niccol6,)  an  Italian  botanist, 
born  at  Belluno,  lived  about  1600. 

Claver,  kli-vaiR',  (Pedro,)  a Spanish  missionary, 
born  about  1582.  He  laboured  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  slaves.  Died  in  1654, 

See  Suarez,  “Vida  del  P.  P.  Claver,”  1657;  Flburiau,  " Vie  du 
R.  P.  Claver,”  1751. 


Claveret,  klfv'rk',  (Jean,)  a French  dramatist,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1590;  died  in  1666. 

Claverhouse.  See  Graham,  (John.) 

Clavier,  kli've-i',  (Etienne,)  a French  Hellenist 
and  judge,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1762.  He  was  judge  of 
the  criminal  court  in  Paris  under  the  Directory  and  under 
the  empire  until  1811.  When  the  judges  were  urged  to 
condemn  Moreau  to  death,  and  were  assured  by  Murat 
that  the  executive  would  pardon  him,  Clavier  repelled 
the  idea,  saying,  “ But  who  will  pardon  us?”  In  1809 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  He  contributed  to 
the  “Biographie  Universelle,”  and  published  several 
works,  among  which  is  “ Pausanias,  Description  de  la 
Grece,”  (6  vols.,)  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a 
good  French  version.  Died  in  1817. 

Claviere,  klS've-aiR',  (Etienne,)  a Swiss  financier 
and  author,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1735.  He  removed 
to  Paris,  where,  before  the  Revolution,  he  was  engaged 
in  banking.  About  1789  he  became  a political  associate 
of  Mirabeau,  who  had  a high  opinion  of  his  talents,  and 
who  availed  himself  of  those  talents  in  composing  his 
speeches,  essays,  etc.  In  1791  he  was  chosen  deputy 
suppliant  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  the  Giron- 
dist minister  of  finance  from  March  to  June  in  1792. 
Having  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
doomed  to  die,  he  killed  himself  in  December,  1793.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  Finance.  “ He  was,”  says  Dumont,  “ a 
man  of  superior  intellect,  and  was  the  author  of  almost 
all  Mirabeau’s  works  on  finance.”  (“  Recollections  of 
Mirabeau.”) 

See  VillaumiI,  “ Histoire  de  la  Revolution.” 

Clavigero,  kli-ve-Ha'ro,  (Francisco  Saverio,)  a 
Mexican  historian,  born  at  Vera  Cruz  about  1720.  He 
was  employed  about  thirty  years  as  a Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  whose  history  and  tra- 
ditions he  diligently  studied.  In  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  about  1767,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Cesena,  Italy,  where  he 
published,  in  Italian,  his  “ Ancient  History  of  Mexico,” 
(1780.)  It  is  the  most  complete  account  that  has  been 
written  of  the  history,  religion,  customs,  arts,  and  natural 
history  of  that  country.  Died  in  1793. 

See  Feller,  “Biographie  Universelle;”  Prescott,  “Conquest 
of  Mexico,”  vol.  i.  book  1. 

Clavijo,  de,  di  kli-vee'Ho,  (Ruy  Gonzalez,)  a Span- 
iard, who  in  1403  was  sent  by  Henry  III.  of  Castile  as 
ambassador  to  Tamerlane,  whom  he  found  at  Samarcand. 
Having  returned  home  in  1406,  he  published  a “ History 
of  Tamerlane,”  with  an  account  of  the  journey,  which 
is  said  to  be  veracious  and  valuable. 

See  Mariana,  “ Historia  de  Espana.” 

Clavijo  y Fajardo  or  Faxardo,  kli-vee'Ho  e fl- 
HaR'do,  (Jos£,)  a Spanish  writer,  bom  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands  in  1726.  He  published  in  Madrid  a 
successful  periodical,  “The  Thinker,”  (“El  Pensador,”) 
and  was  appointed  officer  or  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
the  department  of  state.  It  appears  that  about  1764  he 
was  guilty  of  a breach  of  promise  to  Marie  Caron,  a 
French  lady,  whose  brother,  the  famous  Beaumarchais, 
appealing  to  the  code  of  honour,  obtained  some  revenge 
or  satisfaction  and  published  his  version  of  the  affair. 
This  story  has  been  dramatized  by  Goethe.  Clavijo  was 
editor  of  the  “ Mercurio,”  a political  journal,  from  1773 
to  1793.  Died  in  1806. 

See  Beaumarchais,  “Fragment  de  mon  Voyage  d’Espagne  en 
1764.” 

Clavius,  kli've-tSs,  (Christoph,)  a learned  German 
mathematician  and  Jesuit,  bom  at  Bamberg  in  1537. 
Having  visited  Rome,  he  was  employed  in  1581  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  to  reform  the  calendar.  He  enjoyed  a great 
reputation  in  his  time ; though  he  was  criticised  with 
much  acrimony  by  Scaliger.  He  published  many  works, 
which  were  often  reprinted,  and  among  which  were 
“ Geomctria  Practica,”  (1604,)  and  an  “Explanation 
of  the  Roman  Calendar  of  Gregory  XIII.,”  in  Latin, 
(1603.)  Died  in  1612. 

Sec  Baii.lv,  “Histoire  de  PAstronomie  moderae;”  Bavle, 
“ Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.” 

Clax'tpn,  (Alexander,)  a commodore  in  the  United 
States  navy,  born  in  Maryland  about  1790;  died  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  in  1841. 
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Clay>  (Cassius  Marceixus,)  an  American  statesman, 
a son  of  General  Green  Clay,  noticed  below,  was  born 
m Madison  county,  Kentucky,  in  1810.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
several  times  between  1835  and  1841.  His  acknowledged 
abilities  and  rare  force  of  character  seemed  to  anticipate 
a distinguished  political  career ; but  his  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples prevented  the  brilliant  success  he  might  other- 
wise have  achieved.  He  raised  his  voice  boldly  against 
slavery,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union.  He  advocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
Presidency  in  1844  by  speeches  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  1845  he  began  to  edit  “The  True  American,”  an 
anti-slavery  paper,  published  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  encountered  violent  opposition,  and  defended  him- 
self courageously  against  the  mob  in  several  bloody  con- 
flicts. He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  war  with 
distinction,  (1846-47.)  About  1850  he  separated  from 
the  Whig  party.  He  favoured  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  i860,  and  received  a com- 
mission as  general  of  volunteers  in  1861.  In  1862  or 
1863  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  spring  of  1869,  when  Governor  Curtin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  His  writings 
and  speeches  were  edited  and  published  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  1848. 

Clay,  (Clement  C.,)an  American  lawyer  and  Senator, 
born  in  Llalifax  county,  Virginia,  in  1789,  removed  to 
Alabama  about  1812.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama by  the  Democrats  in  1835,  and  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  1837.  Died  in  1866. 

Clay,  (Clement  C.,)  Jr.,  a son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Madison  county,  Alabama,  in  1819.  He  practised 
law,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1853  by  the  Democrats,  and  re-elected  about  1857.  Lie 
was  a zealous  disunionist  in  1860-65. 

Clay,  (Green,)  General,  a pioneer  and  legislator, 
born  in  Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  in  1757.  He  mi- 
grated to  Kentucky  about  1776,  and  served  many  years 
in  the  legislature  of  that  State.  In  1813  he  defended 
Fort  Meigs  with  success  against  a strong  force  of  British 
and  Indians.  Died  in  1826. 

Clay,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  in  a district  called  “ the  Slashes,”  in  Hanover 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777.  He  was  a 
son  of  John  Clay,  a Baptist  minister,  who  died  about 
1782,  and  who  left  but  little  property  to  his  children. 
Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  in  a com- 
mon school,  Henry  became,  in  1792,  a copying  clerk  in 
the  court  of  chancery  at  Richmond,  and  there  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  eminent  judge  George  Wythe,  from 
whose  counsels  and  influence  he  derived  much  benefit. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797,  and 
removed  in  the  same  year  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
his  practice  was  crowned  with  a rapid  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess. In  1799  he  married  a daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Hart,  of  Lexington.  When  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
about  to  adopt  a State  Constitution,  in  1799,  Mr.  Clay, 
by  his  writings  and  speeches,  advocated  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  his  State  about  1804,  and  was  sent  in  1806  to  fill  for  a 
short  term  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  a Senator.  Having 
been  again  chosen  a Senator  in  1809,  he  made  a speech 
in  favour  of  the  protection  of  American  manufactures, 
and  one  against  the  United  States  Bank.  His  term  in 
the  Senate  having  expired  in  1811,  he  was  then  chosen 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  November  of  that  year. 
Lie  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  party.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  May,  1813,  resigned  that  office  in  January, 
1814,  and  was  then  sent  to  Europe  as  a commissioner  to 
treat  for  peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
having  been  signed  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  colleagues  in 
December,  1814,  he  returned  home  in  September,  1815. 
In  December,  1815,  (and  thrice  afterwards,)  he  was  again 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Lie 
supported  in  1816  the  bill  to  charter  a Bank  of  the 


United  States,  on  which  question  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinions.  In  1818  he  made  a great 
speech  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. Lie  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  supporters 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which,  in  1821,  after  a 
long  and  exciting  contest,  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
U nion  with  slavery,  and  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
territories  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.  Before  this 
time  he  had  acquired  great  popularity  as  a statesman 
and  an  orator.  “At  thirty,”  says  Barton,  “he  was,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  stump,  ‘Kentucky’s  favourite 
son,  and  incomparably  the  finest  orator  in  the  Western 
country.  Kentucky  had  tried  him,  and  found  him  per- 
fectly to  her  mind.  ...  In  familiar  conversation  he  used 
language  of  the  most  Western  description;  and  he  had 
a singularly  careless,  graceful  way  with  him,  that  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  vigour  and  dignity  of  his  public 
efforts.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  Speakership 
not  one  of  his  decisions  had  been  reversed,  and  he  had 
presided  over  the  turbulent  and  restive  House  with  that 
perfect  blending  of  courtesy  and  firmness  which  at  once 
restrains  and  charms.” 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency  of  the  United  States  in  1824,  and  received  thirty- 
seven  electoral  votes.  When  the  election  of  President 
devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  preferred 
Mr.  Adams  to  General  Jackson,  and  his  influence  de- 
cided the  result.  He  thus  gave  the  partisans  of  Jackson 
some  pretext  for  the  calumnious  charge  of  "bargain  and 
corruption”  which  impaired  his  popularity  for  a time. 
In  March,  1825,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
In  April,  1826,  he  fought  a bloodless  duel  with  John 
Randolph,  who  had  spoken  of  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay  as  a “combination  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
blackleg.”  He  was  elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  six  years,  1831-37,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  anti- 
Jackson  party  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1832.  He 
received  the  votes  of  only  six  States,  viz.,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Clay  was  the  author  of  the  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1832-33,  occasioned  by  the  danger  of  a violent 
collision  between  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Federal  government.  Although  he  was  the  favourite 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  recently  organized,  he  declined 
to  be  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1836.  About  the 
end  of  that  year  he  was  re-elected  a Senator  of  the  United 
States.  Lie  supported  General  Harrison  as  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  in  1840.  In  the  Senate  he  ad- 
vocated a national  bank  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  Lie  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  early  in  1842,  and  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Ashland,  near  Lexington.  The  Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  of  May,  1844,  with  great  unanimity, 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  He  opposed  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  (which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Polk, 
the  Democratic  candidate,)  and  declared  that  no  earthly 
power  should  ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  addition 
of  one  acre  of  slave  territory  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Clay  received  one  hundred  and  five  electoral  votes,  cast 
by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  ; but  he  was  not  elected. 

Lie  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1847. 
In  December,  1848,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  national 
Senate,  in  which  he  afterwards  made  numerous  speeches, 
especially  on  the  controversy  occasioned  by  slavery.  The 
Compromise  of  1850,  which  postponed  for  ten  years  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  was  chiefly  his 
work.  In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Compromise  Bill 
he  said,  “ I owe  a paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Union, — a subordinate  one  to  my  own  State.”  Lie  died 
at  Washington,  June  29,  1852.  Lie  had  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  “Take  him  for  all  in  all,”  says  Parton, 
“ we  must  regard  him  as  the  first  of  American  orators ; 
but  posterity  will  not  assign  him  that  rank,  because  pos- 
terity will  not  hear  that  matchless  voice,  will  not  see  those 
large  gestures,  those  striking  attitudes,  that  grand  man- 
ner, which  gave  to  second-rate  composition  first-rate 
effect.  . . . Llis  speeches  will  long  be  interesting  as  the 
relics  of  a magnificent  and  dazzling  personality,  and  for 
the  light  they  cast  upon  the  history  of  parties  ; but  they 
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add  scarcely  anything  to  the  intellectual  property  of  the 
nation.” 

See  Parton,  “ Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,*'  Mi ; Kpp.s 
Sargent,  “Life  of  Henry  Clay.”  1H44;  Calvin  Colton,  ‘ Life  of 
Henry  Clay,”  2 vols.,  1846;  ‘‘National  Portrait-Gallery  of  Distin- 
guished Americans,"  vol.  i. ; “ North  American  Review"  for  October, 
1827,  October,  1831,  (by  A.  II.  Everett,)  and  January,  1866;  “Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review"  for  December,  1840;  Edward  G.  Parker, 
“Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory,”  Boston,  1857. 

Clay,  (James  B.,)  a son  of  Henry  Clay,  was  born  in 
1817.  He  joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected 
a member  of  Congress  in  1857  to  represent  a district  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  a secessionist  in  1861.  Died  in  1864. 

Clay,  (Johann.)  See  Clai. 

Clayborne,  kla'born,  (William,)  an  early  settler  and 
explorer  of  Virginia,  occupied  Kent  Island,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  about  1631.  He  was  involved  in  disputes 
and  violent  conflicts  with  Lord  Baltimore  and  Leonard 
Calvert.  He  became  secretary  of  state  about  1652. 

Clay'ton,  (Augustin  Smith,)  born  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1783,  became  a judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Georgia  in  1819,  and  a member  of  Congress 
about  1832.  Died  in  1839. 

Clay'ton,  (John,)  an  English  botanist,  born  in  Kent 
about  1690.  He  emigrated  in  1705  to  Virginia,  where 
he  practised  medicine  and  botanized  extensively.  He 
wrote  articles  on  the  natural  history  of  Virginia,  which 
were  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
1739  Linnaeus  and  Gronovius  published  a “Flora  of 
Virginia,  exhibiting  the  Plants  which  J.  Clayton  has 
collected.”  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants  was  named 
Claytonia  in  his  honour  by  Gronovius.  Died  in  1773. 

Clayton,  (John  Middleton,)  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  in  1796.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815,  and  studied  law, 
which  he  practised  with  success  in  Delaware.  He 
gained  a high  reputation  as  a pleader.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  for  Delaware. 
Having  joined  the  Whig  party,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Federal  Senate  in  1835.  He  was  chief  justice  of  Dela- 
ware from  1837  to  1839,  and  represented  that  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to  1849.  1°  March, 

1849,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President 
Taylor.  He  negotiated  with  the  British  government 
in  1850  the  celebrated  “ Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.”  He 
resigned  office  on  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  July, 

1850,  and  was  again  elected  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years,  1851-57.  He  married  in  early  life, 
and  had  several  children,  whom  he  survived.  He  died 
in  November,  1856,  leaving  a fair  reputation  for  ability 
and  integrity. 

Clay'ton,  (Robert,)  F.R.S.,  a learned  Irish  divine, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1695.  He  became  Bishop  of  Killala 
in  1730,  of  Cork  in  1735,  and  of  Clogher  in  1745.  He 
published  an  “ Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Jews,” 
and  other  works.  His  “Essay  on  Spirit”  (1751)  gave 
much  offence  to  the  Anglican  Church  by  its  advocacy 
of  Arian  or  Unitarian  doctrines.  Died  in  1758. 

See  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 

Cle-an'der,  [Gr.  K Xcavdpoc ; Fr.  Ci.IiANDRE,  kkY- 
6NdR',j  a corrupt  prime  minister  of  Commodus,  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  originally  a Phrygian  slave.  He 
was  put  to  death  about  189  A.D. 

Cle-a'nor,  [ Kteavup,]  a Greek  officer,  born  in  Arcadia, 
lived  about  400  b.c.  He  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  and  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  army  of 
10,000  whose  famous  retreat  is  described  by  Xenophon. 

Cleantlie.  See  Cleanthes. 

Cle-an'thes,  [Gr.  KUavOnx ; Fr.  Cl^anthe,  kl.YiNt',] 
a Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  300  b.c.  He  became  a resident  of  Athens,  and  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  with  whom  he  studied  many  years,  sup- 
porting himself  by  drawing  water  and  other  hard  labour. 
At  the  death  of  Zeno,  about  260  b.c.,  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He  wrote  many 
works,  which  are  nearly  all  lost,  except  a hymn  to  Jupi- 
ter, remarkable  for  elevation  and  grandeur  of  thought. 
Chrysippus  was  his  pupil  and  successor.  The  original  oc- 
cupation of  Cleanthes  was  that  of  athlete.  He  was  solid 
rather  than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  speculative. 

Sec  Diogenes  Laertius  : W.  T.  Krug,  "Dissertatio  de  Cle- 
anthe,”  1819:  Cicero,  “De  Nattira  Dcorum,” 
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Cle-ar'«hus,  | Gr.  K>japx<K ; Fr.  Cl6akque,  kli'$Rk',| 
a Spartan  general,  who,  having  lreen  condemned  to  death 
for  crimes  committed  while  he  commanded  at  Byzan- 
tium, escaped,  and  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger.  He  commanded  a body  of  Greeks  in  the  war 
1 retween  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  After  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed,  the  King 
of  Persia  by  treachery  obtained  possession  of  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Grecian  generals,  and  put  them  to  death 
about  400  b.c.  New  generals  were  then  chosen,  under 
whose  direction  the  Greeks  successfully  accomplished 
the  famous  retreat  known  as  “ the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.” 

See  Xenophon,  “ Anabasis.” 

Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Ifcraclea,  a Greek  city  of  Pon- 
tus,  had  been  a pupil  of  Plato  at  Athens.  After  he 
had  reigned  twelve  years,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  he  was  assassinated  by  Chion  and  others,  about 
352  B.C. 

Clearchus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  lived  probably 
in  the  third  century  B.c. 

Clearchus  of  Soli,  a Greek  philosopher,  and  a pupil 
of  Aristotle,  wrote  on  various  subjects  numerous  works 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  titles 
were  “On  Friendship,”  (“Philia,”)  “On  Paintings,”  “On 
Anatomy,”  and  “ On  Sleep.” 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Graeca;”  Vossius,  “De  Historid* 
Grtecis.” 

Clearque.  See  Clearchus. 

Cleaveland,  Cleveland,  or  Clieveland,  kleet-Hand, 
(John,)  an  English  poet,  born  at  Loughborough  in  1613. 
He  was  once  a tutor  at  a college  in  Cambridge.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  the  royal  cause.  He  wrote  the 
“Rustic  Rampant,”  “The  King’s  Disguise,”  and  other 
poems,  which  were  greatly  admired  by  many  in  his  own 
time,  but  are  marred  by  perverse  conceits,  and  are  now 
neglected.  Died  in  1659. 

See  “ Retrospective  Review,”  vol.  xii.,  1825. 

Cleaveland,  kleev'land,  (Parker,)  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent American  mineralogist,  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1780.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799,  and  from 
1805  till  his  death  was  professor  of  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, etc.  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  His  work  on 
“ Mineralogy  and  Geology,”  (2  vols.  8vo,)  issued  in  1S16, 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Cuvier,  and  other  illustrious  scientific  men,  with  several 
of  whom  he  corresponded.  At  his  death  he  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  principal  scientific  associations 
in  Europe.  Died  in  1858. 

Cleaver,  klee'ver,  (William,)  an  English  divine, 
born  in  1742,  became  successively  Bishop  of  Chester, 
(1787,)  of  Bangor,  (1800,)  and  of  Saint  Asaph,  (1S06.) 
He  was  editor  of  an  Oxford  edition  of  Homer,  and 
published,  besides  other  works,  Sermons,  and  “De 
Rhythmo  Graecorum  Liber,”  (1789.)  Died  in  1S15. 

Cle'burn  or  Cle'burne,  (Patrick,)  a general,  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1828.  He  was  a lawyer  in  Arkansas 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  fought  against  the  Union. 
He  commanded  a division  at  Stone  River,  December 
31,  1862-January  2,  1863,  and  at  Chickamauga,  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
November  30,  1864.  “ The  loss  of  Patrick  Cleburne — 

the  ‘ Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West,’  ” — says  Greeley, 
“would  of  itself  have  been  a rebel  disaster.”  (“Ame- 
rican Conflict.”) 

Cleef,  van,  vfn  klaf,  or  Cleeve,  kla'veh,  (Hendrik,) 
a skilful  Flemish  landscape-painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
about  1510.  He  spent  some  years  in  Italy.  Died  in  1589. 

His  brother  Martin,  born  about  1520,  was  a historical 
painter  of  merit,  and  was  employed  by  several  landscape- 
painters  to  paint  the  figures  of  their  works.  The  two 
brothers  sometimes  worked  on  the  same  piece  of  canvas. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  dcs  Pcintres  Flamands,”  etc. 

Cleef,  van,  (Jan,)  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  born 
at  Vcnloo  in  1646,  was  a pupil  of  Gaspar  de  Cravcr. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  Flemish  artists  of  his 
time,  and  adorned  the  churches  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  etc. 
He  excelled  many  or  all  Flemish  painters  in  the  treat- 
ment of  drapery.  Among  his  master-pieces  is  “The 
Redemption  of  the  Captives.”  Died  in  Ghent  in  1716. 

See  Descamps,  “ Vies  dcs  Pcintres  Flamands,”  etc. ; “Nouvclle 
Biographie  Gene  rale.” 
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Cleef,  van,  (Joost,)  a Flemish  painter,  born  at  Ant- 
werp about  1490.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  worked  in  Madrid,  and  is 
said  to  have  become  insane. 

His  father.  Willem,  was  a skilful  historical  painter. 

Cleeve.  See  Cleef. 

Cleg'horn,  (George,)  an  able  Scottish  physician, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1716.  Having  passed  thirteen 
years  in  Minorca,  he  published  “The  Diseases  of  Mi- 
norca,” (1751,)  which  Dr.  Fothergill  calls  “a  just  model 
for  future  writers.”  It  treats  on  the  botany,  climate,  etc. 
of  that  island.  In  1751  he  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he 
practised  with  success,  and  became  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  university.  Died  in  1787. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Cleistheues.  See  Clisthenes. 

Cleitarchus.  See  Clitarchus. 

Cleitus.  See  Clitus. 

Cle'land,  (John,)  an  English  writer,  born  about  1710, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Cleland,  the  original  of  the  Spec- 
tator’s “ Will  Honeycomb.”  In  his  youth  he  was  consul 
at  Smyrna.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  “ The  Man 
of  Honour,”  and  “The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and 
to  Words  by  Things.”  Died  in  1789. 

See  Nichols,  “ Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Cle'land,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  William,)  a Scottish 
poet,  born  about  1660,  was  a zealous  Covenanter.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lord  Angus’s  regiment,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Dunkeld  in  1689.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1697. 

Clemenceau,  (EugIsne,)  a French  politician,  was 
born  in  1841.  By  profession  he  is  a physician.  He  has 
occupied  lor  some  years  a leading  position  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Paris,  and  has  also  sat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

Clemence  Isaure,  a French  lady,  who  lived  at 
Toulouse  about  1470.  She  reanimated  the  literary 
spirit  of  her  countrymen  by  instituting  or  endowing  the 
Floral  Games,  (Jcux  floraux,)  which  were  held  annually 
on  the  1st  of  May  at  Toulouse.  She  bequeathed  a fund, 
part  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  prizes  for  the  best  poems. 
Died  about  1500. 

Clemencet,  (Charles,)  a French  Benedictine,  born 
at  Painblanc  in  1703.  lie  published,  besides  other 
works,  a “History  of  Port-Royal”  and  “The  Art  of 
Verifying  Dates.”  Died  in  1778. 

Clemencin,  (Diego,)  a Spanish  statesman  and 
author,  born  at  Murcia  in  1765.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Official  Gazette  in  Madrid  in  1808,  and  a member  of  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz  in  1812.  When  the  Constitutional 
party  prevailed  in  1820,  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  of 
which  he  became  president.  In  1823  he  was  banished 
from  Madrid  by  the  Absolutists.  About  1833  he  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  queen  and  was  made  a peer 
of  the  kingdom.  Among  his  principal  writings  are  a 
“ Eulogy  on  Isabella  of  Castile,”  which  was  then  the 
best  work  on  the  subject,  and  an  excellent  “ Commentary 
on  Don  Quixote.”  Died  in  1834. 

Clemens,  (F'kiedrich,)  a Gennan  poet,  born  in 
Westphalia  about  1800.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Eccentric  People,”  and  “ The  Manifesto  of  Reason,” 
(“Manifest  der  Vernunft,”  1836.) 

Clemens,  (Samuel  Langhorne,)  an  American 
writer  and  humorist,  known  as  “Mark  Iwain,  was 
born  in  Missouri  in  1835.  He  has  been  by  turns  prin- 
ter, pilot,  lecturer,  traveller,  and  journalist.  Among  his 
works  are  “The  Innocent  Abroad,”  “The  Jumping 
Frog,”  “ Roughing  It,”  and  “ The  Tramp  Abroad.” 

Cle'mens,  (T.  Flavius,)  a Roman  consul,  was  a 
cousin-german  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  95  A.D.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  Christian  martyrs,  having  fallen  by  order  of  Domi- 
tian on  a charge  of  impiety  towards  the  heathen  gods. 

Clem'ent  [Lat.  Cle'mens,  or,  more  fully,  Titus  Fla- 
vius Clemens;  Fr.  Clement,  kl&'m&N'j  of  Alexan- 
dria, an  eminent  Father  of  the  Christian  church,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurv.  According  to 
some  writers,  he  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  in  his 
youth  a disciple  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  After 
studying  with  various  pagan  teachers,  he  became  a 


disciple  of  Pantamus,  who  was  master  of  a Christian 
school  in  Alexandria.  He  succeeded  Pantamus,  and  was 
ordained  a presbyter  in  the  church  of  that  city.  It  is 
stated  that  in  202  A.D.,  to  escape  from  persecution,  he 
retired  to  Syria,  and  preached  in  Antioch  and  other 
cities.  A few  years  later  we  find  him  again  employed 
as  teacher  of  catechumens  in  Alexandria.  He  died  about 
the  year  220.  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  others  extol 
his  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  Origen  was  the  most 
eminent  of  his  pupils.  Clement  left  several  esteemed 
works,  written  in  Greek,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
afford  various  information  on  religion,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, viz.,  “ Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,”  “ Pacdago- 
gus,”  and  “Stromata,”  (Gr.  'ZrpufiaTd f.)  The  last  is  a 
medley  of  Christian  thoughts,  maxims  of  philosophy, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  without  methodical  arrangement.  He 
is  more  addicted  to  speculation,  and  more  favourable  to 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  than  many  of  the  other 
Christian  Fathers. 

See  Eusebius,  “ Ecclesiastical  History Kaye,  “Account  of  the 
Writings,  etc.  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,”  London,  1835;  Matter, 
“ Essai  historique  sur  l’ficole  d’Alexandrie Neander,  "History 
of  the  Church Cave,  “ Historia  Literaria Reinkens,  “De  Cle- 
mente Presbytero  Alexandrino,”  1851. 

Clement  I.,  (or  Cle'mens  Homa'nus,)  a bishop  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  little  positive  information.  Ac- 
cording to  various  authorities,  he  succeeded  Linus  in  67 
A.D.,  or  Anacletus  in  the  year  91.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Clement  whom  Saint  Paul  calls  his  fellow-labourer, 
(Philip,  iv.  3.)  Eusebius  states  that  he  died  in  100  A.D., 
having  been  bishop  nine  years.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  martyrs ; but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  died 
a violent  or  a natural  death.  On  the  occasion  of  a dis- 
sension in  the  church  of  Corinth,  Clement  wrote  to  that 
church  an  excellent  epistle,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
highly  prized  as  a monument  of  antiquity  and  memorial 
of  the  primitive  Church.  It  was  often  read  publicly  in 
the  churches  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Clement  are 
not  genuine.  His  epistle  is  divided  into  more  than  fifty 
chapters.  His  authority  tends  to  prove  the  genuineness 
of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  quotes, 
viz.,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  several  epistles. 

See  Neander,  “History  of  the  Church;”  Tillemont,  “ Md- 
moires.” 

Clement  II.,  a native  of  Saxony,  whose  name  was 
Suid'ger,  was  elected  pope  in  1046  as  successor  to 
Gregory  VI.  He  crowned  as  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the 
same  year,  and  died  in  October,  1047,  when  Benedict 
IX.  was  chosen  pope. 

Clement  III.,  a Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  pope 
at  Pisa  in  December,  1187,  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
VIIL  Jerusalem  having  just  fallen  into  the  power  of 
Saladin,'  Clement  made  successful  efforts  to  enlist  the 
Christians  in  another  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
which  was  led  by  Richard  1.  of  England  and  Philip  of 
France.  He  died  in  March,  1191,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Celestine  III. 

Clement  IV.  (Guy  Foulques,  or  Guido  Fulcodi) 
was  born  at  Saint-Gilles,  in  France.  He  had  been  secre- 
tary to  Louis  IX.,  whom  he  served  many  years  in  im- 
portant affairs.  In  February,  1265,  he  succeeded  Urban 
IV.  He  favoured  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  conquest  of 
Naples,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Manfred,  and  which  the 
last  pontiff  had  granted  or  given  to  Charles.  He  died  in 
1268,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  X. 

Clement  V.,  Pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Benedict  XI. 
in  June,  1305.  He  was  a Frenchman,  named  Bertrand 
de  Got.  In  1299  he  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  crowned  as  pope  at  Lyons,  and  to 
gratify  his  patron,  Philippe  le  Bel,  he  chose  Avignon 
as  his  residence  and  the  capital  of  the  popedom.  This 
innovation  caused  great  discontent,  and  was  the  origin 
of  a long  division  in  the  Church.  He  co-operated  with 
Philippe  le  Bel  in  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Templars. 
He  is  represented  as  immoral  and  venal.  He  died  in 
1314.  John  XXII.  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  1316. 

See  De  Guasco,  “ Histoire  du  Pape  Clement  V,”  1 vols.,  1756. 

Clement  VI.,  elected  pope  in  1342,  succeeded  Bene- 
dict XII.  at  Avignon.  He  was  a native  of  Limousin,  in 
France,  and  was  named  Pierre  Roger,  (ro'zlnV.)  He 
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purchased  from  Joanna  of  Naples  the  sovereignty  of 
Avignon.  During  his  pontificate  the  famous  Rienzi 
attempted  to  effect  a revolution  in  Rome,  but  failed. 
Clement  ordained  the  celebration  of  a jubilee  every  fifty 
years.  He  died  in  1352,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI. 

See  Artaud  dk  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes." 

Clement  VII.,  (Giulio  de’  Medici — mSd'e-chee,)  a 
natural  son  of  Giuliano  dc’  Medici,  and  a cousin  of  Leo 
X.,  succeeded  Adrian  VI.  in  November,  1523.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Florence,  and  received  a cardinal’s  hat.  Alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  Charles  V.,  he  made  a league 
against  him  .with  the  Venetians  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  army  of  Charles  V.,  commanded  by  Constable 
Bourbon,  took  Rome  by  assault  in  1527,  treated  the 
citizens  with  great  cruelty,  and  made  the  pope  a prisoner. 
His  dispute  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England  respecting  the 
divorce  of  Queen  'Catherine  produced  results  of  great 
political  importance.  He  issued  a famous  bull  against 
Henry  in  1534.  He  died  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Paul  III. 

See  Guicciardini,  “Historia  d’ltalia,”  1564;  Ranke,  “History 
of  the  Popes.” 

Clement  VIH.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini — 41-do- 
bRin-dee'nee)  succeeded  Innocent  IX.  in  January,  1592. 
He  was  a native  of  Fano,  in  Italy,  and  became  cardinal 
in  1585.  He  negotiated  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  with 
respect  to  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism,  which  occurred 
in  1595.  During  his  pontificate  commenced  the  dispute 
on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  caused  the  long  and  angry 
controversy  between  the  Molinists  and  the  Jansenists  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Clement  appears  to  have  been 
neutral  in  this  question.  He  annexed  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara  to  the  Papal  States.  He  died  in  1605,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  XI. 

See  Cicareli-a,  “ De  Vita  dementis  VIII.;”  Luc  Wadding, 
“ Vita  dementis  VIII.,”  1723  ; De  Thou,  “ Historia  sui  Temporis.” 

Clement  IX.,  elected  pope  in  June,  1667,  succeeded 
Alexander  VII.  He  was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1600,  and  was 
originally  named  GlULIO  de  Rospigliosi,  (ros-p£l-yo'- 
see.)  He  was  made  a cardinal  by  Alexander  VII.  One 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  short  pontificate  was  a com- 
promise or  transient  peace  which  he  made  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists  of  France.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1669,  regretted  on  account  of  his  probity  and  other 
virtues.  His  successor  was  Clement  X. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri — 3.1-te-a'ree)  succeeded 
Clement  IX.  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  an  Ital- 
ian, and  probably  a native  of  Rome.  He  had  been  made 
a cardinal  by  the  preceding  pontiff.  Cardinal  Paluzzi 
Altieri  had  the  chief  control  of  affairs  in  this  pontificate, 
the  events  of  which  were  not  very  important.  Clement 
died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  XI. 

Clement  XI.  (Gian  Francesco  Albani — al-bV- 
nee)  was  born  at  Pesaro,  in  Central  Italy,  in  1649.  He 
was  made  a cardinal  in  1690,  and  elected  pope  in  No- 
vember, 1700,  after  the  death  of  Innocent  XII.  About 
1707  he  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  army  entered  the  States  of  the  Church  and  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  sue  for  peace.  In  his  pontificate  the 
Jansenist  controversy  was  renewed  in  France  by  the  bull 
Vineam  Domini , which  denounced  the  Jansenist  doctrines 
as  heretical.  In  1713  he  raised  a great  commotion  among 
the  French  religionists  by  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus, 
which  condemned  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of 
a book,  written  by  Pere  Quesnel,  on  Grace  and  Predes- 
tination. This  bull  was  supported  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  court,  and  opposed  by  the  Jansenists.  The  book  of 
Quesnel  had  been  approved  by  De  Noailles,  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Clement  assisted  the  Pretender  in  his  attempt 
to  obtain  the  British  crown  in  1715,  and  after  his  failure 
received  him  with  regal  honours  at  Rome.  He  died  in 
March,  1721,  leaving  a fair  reputation  for  morality  and 
learning.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
His  successor  was  Innocent  XIII. 

See  Artaud  dr  Montor,  "Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes;” 
Lafitau,  “Vie  de  Cldment  XI,”  1752;  Battelli,  “Vita  Cle- 
mentts  XL,”  1723. 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini— koR-sce'nee) 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1652,  and  received  a cardinal’s 


hat  in  1706,  before  which  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  He  succeeded  Benedict  XIII.  in 
July,  1730.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  He  died  in  1740,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV. 

See  Artaud  dk  Montor,  “Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes 
Romains;”  A.  Kabkoni,  “De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Clemeutis XI i.,’’ 
1760. 

Clement  XIIL  (Carlo  Rezzonico — r?t-so-nee'- 
ko  ?)  succeeded  Benedict  X I V.,  July,  1758.  He  was  born 
in  Venice  in  1693,  and  became  a cardinal  in  1737.  In 
1762  he  formally  condemned  Rousseau's  “Emile”  as 
heretical.  By  impolitic  attempts  to  assert  his  prerogatives 
he  provoked  the  hostility  of  France,  Spain,  and  other 
powers.  After  the  Jesuits  had  been  proscribed  in  France 
and  Spain,  about  1767  he  issued  a bull  in  their  favour 
and  for  their  full  justification.  He  was  deprived  of 
Avignon  by  the  French  and  of  Benevento  by  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  the  papal  authority  in  his  reign  was 
reatly  reduced.  His  private  character  is  said  to  have 
een  virtuous.  He  died  in  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  XIV. 

See  Artaud  de  Montor,  “ Histoire  des  souverains  Pontifes.” 

Clement  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio 
Ganganelli — gin-gi-neFlee)  was  born  at  Saint  Arcan- 
gelo, near  Rimini,  in  1703.  Having  become  eminent  for 
his  learning,  he  was  made  a cardinal  by  Clement  XIII., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  May,  1769.  The  Catholic  powers 
watched  with  great  interest  this  election,  which  was 
protracted  for  several  months  by  party  intrigues.  He 
took  prompt  measures  to  conciliate  the  various  courts 
which  Clement  XIII.  had  offended,  and  adopted  a more 
moderate  policy.  The  most  memorable  act  of  his  pon- 
tificate was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  after  weighing  the  subject  in  the  “balance  of  the 
sanctuary”  for  several  years,  he  formally  decreed  in  July, 

1773.  He  died  so  soon  after  this  event,  in  September, 

1774,  that  suspicion  of  poison  was  excited;  but  no  evi- 
dence of  the  crime  was  discovered.  He  had  respectable 
abilities,  and  was  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than 
many  of  the  popes.  His  habits  were  moral  and  simple. 
The  Clementine  Museum  is  an  evidence  of  his  munifi- 
cence and  taste  for  the  arts. 

See  Caracciou,  “Vie  de  Clement  XIV,”  1775;  Theinrr, 
“Geschichte  des  Pontificate  Clemente  XIV.,”  3 vols.,  1853,  and 
French  version  of  the  same,  “Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Cfemeut 
XIV  ;”  “ London  Quarterly  Review”  for  June,  1848. 

Clement  VTL,  Anti-Pope,  was  elected  by  a party 
of  cardinals,  as  a rival  of  Urban  VI.,  about  1378. 

Clement,  a learned  Irish  ecclesiastic,  was  one  of  the 
scholars  whom  Charlemagne  invited  to  his  court  and 
employed  as  a teacher.  Died  after  800  a.d. 

Clement,  kli'md.N',  (Ambroise,)  a French  economist, 
born  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  published  in  1846  a work 
entitled  “Researches  into  the  Causes  of  Indigence,” 
which  is  highly  commended.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
authors  or  compilers  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,”  (1852-53.)  Died  in  September,  1S62. 

Clement,  kla/ment,  (David,)  a bibliographer  of  great 
erudition,  was  born  at  Hofgeismar,  Hesse,  in  1701.  He 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Hanover  in  1 743.  He  pub- 
lished, in  French,  a work  called  “Catalogue  raisonne  of 
Books  Difficult  to  Find,”  (9  vols.,  1750-60.)  Died  in  176a 

See  Sax,  “ Onomasticon.” 

Clement,  (Dom  Franco  is,)  a learned  French  Bene- 
dictine, born  near  Dijon  in  1714.  He  was  called  bv  his 
superiors  to  Paris  to  work  at  the  continuation  of  the 
" Literary  History  of  France.”  He  afterwards  published 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  “The  Collection 
of  the  Historians  of  France,”  and  “ The  Art  of  Veri- 
fying Dates,”  which  tvas  very  successful.  In  1783-87 
he  produced  an  improved  edition  of  the  latter  work,  (in 
3 vols.,)  which  Jourdain  calls  “ the  finest  monument 
of  erudition  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  He  was  a 
“ free  associate”  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Died 
in  1793. 

See  “ Nouvclle  Biographic  GtSn^rale.” 

Clement,  (Jacques,)  a fanatical  French  monk  and 
regicide,  born  at  Sorbonne  about  1566.  When  Henry  III. 
was  besieging  Paris,  then  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  League,  Clement  conceived  a design  to  assassi- 
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nate  him,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  superiors 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  Having  been  admitted 
to  the  palace  as  the  bearer  of  a letter  to  the  king,  he 
stabbed  him  with  a knife,  on  August  1,  1589.  The  as- 
sassin was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  king’s  attendants. 

See  Sismonui,  “Histoiredes  Franfais;”  Dk  Thou,  "Histoire.” 

Clement,  (Jean  Marie  Bernard,)  a French  l itera- 
te ur  and  critic,  born  at  Dijon  in  1742.  He  was  noted 
for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms  and  for  his  attacks  on 
Voltaire,  who  surnamed  him  “ Inclement.”  Among 
his  best  works  are  an  “Essay  on  Tragedy,”  and  an 
“ Essay  on  the  Manner  of  Translating  Poets  into  Verse.” 
He  also  wrote  satires  and  poems.  Died  in  1812. 

See  Grimm,  “ Correspondance." 

Clement,  (John,)  a learned  English  physician,  born 
about  1490.  In  1529  he  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
attend  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  then  sick.  He  trans- 
lated some  Latin  epigrams,  and  the  “Letters  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.”  Died  in  1572. 

Clement,  (Julien,)  a French  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
born  at  Arles,  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  Died  at 
Paris  in  1 729. 

Clement,  kla'mSnt,  (Knut  Jungbohn,)  a Danish 
linguist,  born  in  the  isle  of  Amram  in  1803,  settled  in 
1835  at  Kiel,  where  he  lectured  several  years.  Among 
his  works  are  one  “On  the  Origin  of  the  Teutons,” 
(1836,)  a “Journey  through  Holland  and  Germany,” 
(1847,)  and  “The  French  and  their  Language,”  (1848.) 

Clement,  (Margaret,)  an  English  lady  and  Latin 
scholar,  born  in  1508,  was  a niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Died  in  1570. 

Clement,  (Nicolas,)  born  at  Toul,  in  France,  in 
1647,  was  assistant  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library.  Died 
in  1712. 

Clement,  kl&'mftN',  (Pierre,)  a critic  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1707,  was  a preacher  in  Paris  in  his 
youth.  In  1748  he  began  to  issue  a critical  review,  called 
“Nouvelles  litteraires  de  France,”  which  he  continued 
about  five  years.  His  criticisms  are  said  to  be  judicious 
and  liberal.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Merope,”  a tragedy. 
Died  in  1767. 

See  Senebier,  “Histoire  litte'raire  de  Geneve.” 

Clement,  (Pierre,)  a French  advocate  of  free  trade, 
and  a member  of  the  institute,  was  born  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var  in  1809.  He  published  in  1846  a “ History 
of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Colbert,”  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  followed  by  other 
successful  works  on  French  history  and  finances. 

Clementi,  kli-mSn'tee,  (Muzio,)  a celebrated  pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  Rome  in  1752.  At  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  his  skill  was  such  that  he  obtained  a place 
as  organist  in  Rome.  After  this  period  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Santarelli  and  Carpini.  About  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  went  to  England  with  Mr.  P.  Beckford,  who  made 
to  his  father  a generous  offer  in  respect  to  his  education. 
He  learned  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  various 
sciences,  without  neglecting  music.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  on  the  piano, 
and  composed  his  “ Opera  2,”  which  is  regarded  as  “ the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  sonatas  for 
the  piano  has  been  founded.”  In  1780  and  1781  he 
performed  with  great  applause  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
played  alternately  with  Mozart  before  the  Austrian  em- 
peror. In  1800  he  became  the  head  of  a firm  which  was 
successful  in  the  publication  of  music  and  the  fabrication 
of  pianos  in  London.  Pie  wrote  “ Practical  Harmony” 
and  “ Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  and  composed  one  hundred 
and  six  Sonatas.  Died  in  1832. 

See  F£tis,  “ Biographic  Universclle  des  Musiciens;”  Tipaldo, 
“ Biografia  degli  ItaTiani  illustri." 

Clementi,  (Prospero,)  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Reggio.  Several  of  the  family  were  noted  as 
sculptors  before  him.  Many  of  his  works  are  at  Reg- 
gio, Parma,  and  Mantua.  A monument  to  Bishop  An- 
dreassi  is  called  his  master-piece.  Died  in  1584.  He 
was  styled  “the  Correggio  of  Sculpture”  by  Algarotti. 

See  Vasari,  “Lives  of  the  Painters,”  etc. 

Clementone.  See  Bocciardo. 

Clenard,  kli'niR',  Cleynaerta  or  Kleinarts,  kll'- 
nlRts,  (Nicholas,)  a Flemish  grammarian,  born  in  Bra- 
bant in  1495.  After  he  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew 


and  Greek  in  Louvain,  he  was  employed  by  John  III. 
of  Portugal  to  finish  the  education  of  his  brother,  who 
was  afterwards  Henry  I.  Died  in  1542.  His  Greek 
Grammar  (1530)  had  great  success. 

Clen'nell,  (Luke,)  an  English  painter  and  engraver, 
born  near  Morpeth  in  1781,  was  a pupil  of  Bewick  the 
engraver.  He  worked  in  London,  and  painted  history, 
landscapes,  etc.  Died  in  a lunatic-asylum  in  1840. 

Cle'o-bis  and  Bi'ton  [Gr.  K/j'o, It  and  B iruv]  were 
sons  of  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  once  drew 
her  chariot  to  the  temple.  Their  mother  having  prayed 
that  the  goddess  would  reward  them  with  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  they  fell  asleep  and  never  awoke. 

Cleobule.  See  Cleobulus. 

Cle-o-bu'lus,  [Gr.  KAzo/SouAor;  Fr.  Cl6obui.k,  kli'o'- 
bul',]  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  was  King 
of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.  He 
claimed  a descent  from  Hercules.  His  favourite  maxim, 
’A piorov  fiirfxjv,  inculcates  “ Moderation  in  all  things.” 
Another  of  his  sayings  was,  “ Be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow 
to  speak.”  His  daughter  Cleobuline  was  celebrated  for 
her  skill  in  enigmas  and  in  poetry. 

See  Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  Gr.-eca,” 

Cldombrote.  See  Cleombrotus. 

Cle-om'bro-tus  or  Kle-om'bro-tus,  [Gr.  KAro/i- 
ftpoTo; ; Fr.  Ci.fioMBROTE,  kl.VdN'bRot',]  the  fourth  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  brother  of 
Leonidas,  the  hero  of  Thermopylae  He  commanded  the 
army  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  4S0  B.c.  Pausanias, 
the  victor  at  Platasa,  was  his  son. 

Cleombrotus  I.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of  Pau- 
sanias, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Agesipolis,  380  B.c. 
In  371  B.c.  he  commanded  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  where  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  The- 
bans under  Epaminondas.  He  left  two  sons,  Agesipolis 
II.  and  Cleomenes  II. 

Cleombrotus  II.  was  the  son-in-law  of  Leonidas  II., 
King  of  Sparta.  By  the  aid  of  Agis  and  Lysander,  he 
succeeded  in  deposing  Leonidas  about  243  B.c.,  and 
reigned  for  a short  time  in  his  place.  Leonidas  was 
restored,  and  his  rival  was  exiled,  about  240. 

Cleombrotus  of  Ambracia,  a Greek  Academic  phi- 
losopher, drowned  himself  in  the  sea  after  reading  the 
“ Phaedon”  of  Plato,  in  his  eagerness  to  verify  the  doc- 
trine of  a future  state. 

Cleomede.  _ See  Cleomedes. 

Cle-o-me'des,  [Gr.  KAfop/di/c;  Fr.  Cl£omI:de,  kli'- 
o'mid',]  a Greek  astronomer,  whose  birthplace,  residence, 
and  era  are  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
treatise  on  astronomy  and  cosmography,  entitled  “The 
Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,”  (“KuxAot^ 
dcupta  percupuv")  He  maintains  that  the  form  of  the 
earth  is  spherical,  that  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
infinite,  and  that  the  moon’s  rotation  on  its  axis  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  time  as  its  synodical  revolution. 
The  refraction  of  light  is  noticed  in  this  work  for  the 
first  time.  He  ridicules  the  physical  theories  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  often  quotes  from  Posidonius,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  His  work  has  been  printed 
several  times. 

See  Delambkh,”  Histoire  del’ Astronomic  ancienne Fabricius, 
“ Bibliotheca  Grteca;”  “Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generale.” 

Cleomfene.  See  Cleomenes. 

Cle-om'e-nes  or  Kle-cm'e-neS  [Gr.  KA co/rm/r;  Fr. 
CLioMilNE,  kliVmin'j  I.,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  whom  he  succeeded  about  518  B.c. 
Demaratus  at  the  same  time  reigned  jointly  with  him. 
In  510  he  liberated  Athens  from  the  rule  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidte,  whom  he  expelled  by  arms  ; but  he  afterwards 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  restore  Hippias.  In  500  he 
refused  a large  bribe  offered  to  induce  him  to  aid  the 
Ionians  against  Persia.  About  491  the  Spartans  sent 
him  to  punish  the  people  of  Aigina  for  giving  earth  and 
water  as  signs  of  homage  to  Darius.  By  tampering  with 
the  priestess  of  Delphi,  he  caused  Demaratus  to  be  de- 
throned. Herodotus  says  that  he  killed  himself,  in  a 
fit  of  insanity,  in  489  B.C.  His  half-brother  Leonidas 
succeeded  him. 

See  Herodotus,  “History:”  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;” 
Tmiki.wai.l,  “History  of  Greece.” 
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Cleomenes  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  of  the  elder  branch, 
succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  II,  in  370  H.C.  He  died 
in  309  B.C.,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Areus. 

Cleomenes  IIL,  King  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid®  line, 
succeeded  his  father  Leonidas  II.  in  236  B.C.  He  had 
before  married  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV.,  and 
daughter  of  Gylippus.  Having  formed  a design  to  re- 
store the  ancient  Spartan  virtue  and  discipline,  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Achrean  League,  with  the  idea 
that  war  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  He  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Aratus  near  Megalopolis  in  226  b.c. 
Finding  the  powers  of  the  ephori  an  obstacle  to  his 
design,  he  put  them  all  to  death  except  Agesilaus,  who 
escaped.  He  then  made  a new  division  of  property  or 
land,  restored  the  old  social  system,  abolished  the  office 
of  ephorus,  and  made  his  brother  Euclidas  his  partner 
in  the  throne.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achasans  in 
several  battles,  until  the  latter  were  reintorced  by  Anti- 
gonus,  King  of  Macedon,  who  obtained  a decisive  victory 
over  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia  in  222  b.c.  He  then  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself  in  the  year  220.  Plutarch 
extols  his  magnanimity,  and  says,  “ lie  showed  himself 
in  all  respects  the  great  man.”  He  may  be  justly  ac- 
counted the  last  great  man  of  Sparta. 

See  Plutarch,  “Cleomenes”  and  “Aratus;”  Franz  van  Cap- 
pklle,  “ Dissertatio  de  Cleomene  Lacedtempniorum  Rege,”  1845; 
Droysen,  “Geschichte  der  Hellenen.” 

Cleomenes,  [Fr.  Cleomene,]  a Greek  sculptor,  is 
mentioned  by  no  ancient  author  except  Pliny,  who  says 
the  group  of  Muses  placed  by  Pollio  in  his  house  in 
Rome  was  the  work  of  Cleomenes.  His  name  would 
perhaps  have  been  forgotten  if  it  had  not  been  carved  on 
that  exquisite  type  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dici, thus  : KAEOMENHS  AIIOAAOAilPOY  A0HNAIOZ 
EnS2IILSEN,  “Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  an  Athe- 
nian, made  [this.]”  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
200  or  300  B.c. 

See  Visconti,  “Notice  critique  sur  les  Sculpteurs  Grecs  qui  ont 
portd  le  Nom  de  Cleomenes.” 

Cleomenes,  a Greek  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  receiver-general  of 
tribute  in  Egypt,  and  was  notorious  for  his  rapacity. 
He  was  also  employed  to  superintend  the  building  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  put  to  death  by  King  Ptolemy  about 
322  B.c. 

Cle'on  or  Kle'on,  [KAiov,]  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
noted  for  his  insolence,  venality,  and  facility  of  speech, 
first  appears  in  history  about  42S  B.c.  He  was  a favour- 
ite and  leader  of  the  popular  party,  or  lower  classes,  while 
Nicias  was  the  chief  of  the  opposite  party.  He  conducted 
a successful  expedition  against  the  Spartans  at  Pylos  in 
425,  which  raised  his  credit  and  filled  him  with  presump- 
tion. Though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  he 
again  obtained  command  of  an  army  sent  against  the 
Spartan  general  Brasidas,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at 
Amphipolis  in  422  b.c.  Cleon  and  Brasidas  both  fell  in 
this  action. 

See  Grote,  “History  of  Greece;”  Thucydides,  “History;” 
Plutarch,  “Pericles”  and  “Nicias.” 

Cleon,  a Greek  sculptor,  born  at  Sicyon,  was  a pupil 
of  Atitiphanes.  He  flourished  about  388  B.c.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a statue  of  Admetus  as  his  master-piece.  Cleon 
made  two  bronze  statues  of  Jupiter  for  the  temple  at 
Olympia. 

Cle'o-paa  or  Cle'o-phas,  one  of  the  primitive  and 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  (See  Luke  xxiv.  18  ; John 
xix.  25.) 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  [Gr.  Kfoonarpa,]  the  daughter  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  Olympias,  was  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  336  b.c.  she  became  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
King  of  Epirus,  her  maternal  uncle.  After  the  death  of 
her  brother  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was 
married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  Egypt  in  193  b.c. 

Cleopatra,  an  ambitious  queen  of  Syria,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phiiometor.  She  was  the  wife  of 
three  successive  kings  of  Syria,— Alexander  Balas,  De- 
metrius Nicator,  and  Antiochus  Sidctes.  It  is  said  that 
she  caused  the  second  to  be  killed. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  a daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Lpiphancs,  was  married  first  to  Ptolemy  Phiiometor,  and 
next  to  Ptolemy  Physcon. 


Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  a daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  married  to  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Died  89  B.c. 
She  had  a daughter  Cleopatra,  who  became  the  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 

Cleopatra,  [Gr.  K UinruTfxi;  Fr.  ClEopAtke,  kliV- 
pfitR',]  a queen  of  Egypt,  celebrated  for  her  personal 
charms,  her  various  accomplishments,  and  her  dramatic 
history,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  was 
born  in  69  B.c.  Her  father  died  in  the  year  51,  leaving 
the  throne  to  her  in  partnership  with  her  brother  Ptol- 
emy. She  was  richly  endowed  with  mental  qualities  and 
captivating  graces,  and  was  mistress  of  many  languages 
besides  the  Greek,  her  mother-tongue.  In  48  b.c.,  Julius 
Caesar,  who  had  entered  Egypt  with  a small  army,  having 
been  caught  “ in  her  strong  toils  of  grace,”  restored  her 
to  the  throne,  from  which  her  brother  had  expelled  her. 
War  ensued  between  Caesar  and  Ptolemy,  who  was  de- 
feated and  killed.  She  then  became  the  actual  sovereign, 
though  her  young  brother  nominally  shared  the  throne. 
She  followed  Caesar  to  Rome  in  the  year  46,  and  was  an 
inmate  of  his  palace  until  his  death  in  44  b.c.,  when  she 
returned  to  Egypt.  Her  brother,  above  mentioned,  was 
killed  about  this  time, — it  is  said,  by  her  order.  In  the 
year  41  she  formed  a liaison  with  the  triumvir  Mark  An- 
tony, who  became  her  devoted  admirer,  and  offered,  as 
Plutarch  says,  at  her  shrine  of  luxury  the  sacrifice  of  his 
precious  time.  The  great  modern  dramatist  has  described 
his  infatuation  and  his  dalliance  with  the  voluptuous  and 
dusky  Egyptian  while  the  empire  of  the  world  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Octavius.  Cleopatra  was  present  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  in  31  B.c.,  and  was  the  first 
to  order  a retreat,  in  which  Antony  followed.  After  An- 
tony had  killed  himself,  she  became  the  prisoner  of  Octa- 
vius, with  whom  she  had  an  interview,  and  whose  favour 
she  failed  to  gain.  Intending  to  lead  her  as  a captive  in 
his  triumph  in  Rome,  he  took  strict  measures  to  secure 
her  from  suicide ; but,  according  to  Plutarch,  she  effected 
her  purpose  by  means  of  an  asp,  which  was  conveyed  to 
her  in  a basket  of  fruit,  and  died  in  30  B.C.,  leaving  a 
son,  Caesarion,  (whose  reputed  father  was  Julius  Cresar.) 
besides  several  other  children.  She  was  the  last  of  her 
dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt 

See  Plutarch,  “Antony;”  C-esar,  “Bellum  Civile:”  Giitlio 
Landi,  “ Vita  di  Cleopatra,”  1551  ; J.  F.  Kinderling,  “ Hekubaund 
Cleopatra,”  1804 ; Dion  Cassius,  books  xlii.,  xliii.,  xlviii.,  and  xlix. 

Cleopatra  surnamed  Sele'ne,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  was  taken  to 
Rome  at  the  death  of  her  parents,  30  b.c.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania. 

Cleopfftre.  See  Cleopatra. 

Cle-o-phan'tus,  [K/aotpavros,]  a Corinthian,  whom 
Greek  tradition  commemorates  as  the  first  who  applied 
colour  to  designs.  Respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
we  have  nothing  but  conjecture. 

Cle'o-plion  or  Kle'o-plion,  [KAfoduv,]  an  Atheniau 
demagogue,  who  dissuaded  the  people  from  accepting 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Lacedemonians  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusa:.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  by  the 
senate  in  405  b.c. 

Cleostrate.  See  Cleostratus. 

Cle-os'tra-tus  or  Kle-os'tra-tus,  [Gr.  KAcrerrpcrrof,- 
Fr.  Cleostrate,  kli'o'stRit',]  a Greek  astronomer,  bom 
in  Tenedos,  is  supposed  to  nave  lived  about  500  b.c 
He  is  said  to  have  divided  the  zodiac  into  signs. 

Clerc,  klaiR,  (Nicolas  Gabriel,)  a French  physician, 
born  in  Franche-Comte  in  1726.  He  became  first  phy- 
sician of  the  French  army  in  Germany  in  1757.  A few 
years  later  he  went  to  Russia,  where  Tie  had  the  title  of 
chief  physician  to  the  grand  duke.  He  published  seve- 
ral medical  works,  one  of  which  was  very  successful, 
namely,  “ Medicine  restored  to  its  First  Simplicity,”  and 
a “ History  of  Russia,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  (6  vols., 

1 783-94,)  which,  says  M.  Weiss,  (in  the  “ Biographie 
Univcrscllc,”)  “is  still  the  most  complete  work  we  have 
on  that  subject”  Died  at  Versailles  in  179S. 

Sec  Qui4rard,  “La  France  Littdraire;"  Eloy,  “ Dictionnaire  dc 
la  Mddedne." 

Clerc  de  la  Forrest,  le,  I?h  klaiR  d?h  13  fo'rj', 
(Antoine,)  a French  scholar,  noted  for  his  beneficence, 
was  born  at  Auxerrc  in  1563.  Among  his  works  are 
“Letters  and  Maxims,”  (1644.)  Died  in  1628. 

See  his  life,  entitled  “The  Perfect  Layman,”  (in  French.)  1644. 
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Clerc,  Le.  See  Le  Ci.erc. 

Clerc,  le,  leh  klaiR,  (Jean,)  surnamed  le  Chevalier, 
(l?h  sheh-va'le-i',)  a French  painter,  a pupil  of  Carlo 
Veneziano,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1587.  lie  worked  for 
many  years  at  Venice.  Died  in  1633. 

Clerck,  kl§Rk,  (Karl,)  a Swedish  entomologist,  and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  was  the  author  of  esteemed  works, 
entitled  “Swedish  Spiders,”  (“Aranei  Suecici,”  1757,) 
and  “ Figures  of  Rare  Insects,”  (“  leones  Insectorum 
rariorum,”)  which  was  highly  praised  by  Linnaeus  in  a 
note  to  his  “Systema  Naturae.” 

Clerembault,  de,  deh  kl&'rfiN'bo',  (Philippe,)  Count 
de  Palluau,  (pt'lu'o',)  a marshal  of  France,  born  in  1606; 
died  in  1665. 

Clerfayt  or  Clairfait,  de,  pron.  alike  deh  kleit'fi', 
(Francois  Sebastien  Charles  Joseph  de  Croix — deh 
kRwi,)  Count,  an  eminent  Austrian  general,  born  near 
Binche,  in  Flanders,  in  1733.  He  fought  against  the  Prus- 
sians in  the  Seven  Years’  war,  (1755-62,)  and  became 
general-major  in  1773.  For  his  victory  over  the  Turks, 
near  Korammeck,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  artillery  in  1790.  lie  commanded  a division  at 
the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  (November,  1792.)  The  victory 
of  the  Austrians  at  Neerwinden,  (1793,)  where  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  was  de- 
feated near  Tournay  in  1794.  He  received  the  baton  of 
field-marshal,  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
in  1795,  forced  Jourdan  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  gained 
a victory  over  another  French  army  at  Mentz.  In  1796 
he  was  superseded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  became 
a member  of  the  council  of  war  in  Vienna.  Died  in  1798. 

See  Jomini,  “ Histoire  critique,  etc.  desGuerres  de  la  Revolution.” 

Clerion,  kli're'oN',  (Jacques,)  a French  sculptor, 
born  near  Aix  in  1640.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
park  of  Versailles.  Died  in  1714. 

Clerisseau,  kli're'so',  (Charles  Louis,)  a successful 
French  painter  and  architect,  born  in  1720,  built  the 
Hotel  of  the  Government  at  Metz,  and  published  “An- 
tiquities of  France.”  Died  in  1820. 

Clerjon,  klSR'zhdN',  (Pierre,)  a French  litterateur, 
born  at  Vienne  in  1800,  wrote  a “ History  of  Lyons,” 
1,)  and  other  works.  Died  in  1832. 
lerk,  (John,)  a Scottish  naval  tactician,  born  at 
Eldin  about  1730.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
manoeuvre  in  naval  tactics  called  “breaking  the  line,” 
which  was  first  tried  with  success  by  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney in  April,  1782,  when  he  defeated  De  Grasse  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  published,  in  1782,  an  “Essay. on 
Naval  Tactics.”  Died  in  1812. 

See  Chambers,  “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.” 

Clerk,  (John,)  Lord  Eldin,  a Scottish  judge  and 
eloquent  advocate,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1757.  He  lived  in  Edinburgh.  Died  in  1832. 

Clerke,  (Charles,)  an  able  English  navigator,  born 
in  1741.  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyages 
around  the  world  between  1768  and  1776,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Cook  he  became  commander  of  the  expedition. 
He  died  at  sea  in  1779. 

See  Cook,  “ Voyages W.  Smith,  “ Voyages  around  the  World.” 

Clermont,  de,  deh  klgR'mdN',  (Louis  de  Bourbon 
Cond6 — deh  booR'biN'  k^N'di',)  Comte,  a French 
prince,  born  in  1709.  He  displayed  courage  and  ability 
in  several  campaigns  between  1733  and  1750.  About  1754 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  He  com- 
manded the  army  in  Hanover  in  1758,  and  was  defeated 
at  Crevelt.  Died  in  1770. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  deh  klSu'miN'  to'naik', 
(Aim6  Marie  Gaspard,)  Due,  a French  minister  of 
state,  born  in  Paris  in  1 780,  was  a son  of  Gaspard  Paulin, 
and  nephew  of  the  cardinal.  He  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  1815,  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine 
in  1821,  and  was  minister  of  war  from  1823  until  1827. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Anne  Antoine  Jules,) 
Cardinal,  born  in  Paris  in  1749,  was  a son  of  Jules 
Charles  Henri,  noticed  below.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1782,  and  acted  with  the  royalists  in  the 
States-General  of  1789.  In  1820  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  and  a cardinal  in  1822.  Died  in  1830. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Francois,)  a Frenchman, 
born  in  1629,  became  Bishop  and  Count  of  Noyon.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1694,  and 


founded  the  annual  prize  of  poetry  offered  by  that  insti- 
tution. Died  in  1701. 

See  Saint-Simon.  “ Milmoires." 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Gaspard,)  Marquis,  a 
French  general,  born  in  1688.  He  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  Fontenoy,  and  had  a prominent  part  in  the  battle 
of  Laufeld  in  1746.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France.  Died  in  1781. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  de,  (Stanislas,  )Comte,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1 747.  He  was  elected  by 
the  noblesse  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He 
was  liberal  in  politics,  and  was  one  of  those  nobles  who 
joined  the  Tiers-fitat.  By  his  eloquence  and  other  talents 
he  acquired  much  influence  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  too 
moderate  to  please  the  party  which  became  dominant. 
He  advocated  the  absolute  veto,  and  the  civic  equality 
of  Protestants  with  all  other  Frenchmen.  He  perished 
in  the  massacre  of  August  10,  1792.  “Clermont-Ton- 
nerre and  Malhouet,”  says  Lamartine,  “ were  statesmen 
rather  than  orators  : their  sure  and  deliberate  speech 
impressed  the  reason  only.  They  sought  an  equilibrium 
between  liberty  and  monarchy,  and  believed  they  had 
found  it  in  the  English  system  of  two  chambers.”  (“  His- 
tory of  the  Girondists.”) 

Clerselier,  klfeR'si'le-i',  written  also  Cleraellier, 
(Claude,)  a French  metaphysician,  born  in  1614,  was  a 
partisan  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  edited  the 
“ Principles  of  Philosophy”  and  other  works  of  Descartes. 
Bayle  calls  him  the  “ornament  and  pillar  of  Cartesian- 
ism.”  Died  in  1684. 

Clery,  kl.Vre',  (Jean  Baptiste  Cant  LIanet,)  the 
last  servant  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1759.  He  served  that  king  as  va!et-de-chambre 
in  prison,  and  published  a “Journal  of  the  Captivity  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  Temple.”  Died  near  Vienna  in  1809. 

See  Madame  Campan,  “ Meinoires Vigi*e  le  Brun,  “Sou- 
venirs.” 

Clesinger,  kleh-z&N'zhi',  (Jean  Baptiste  Auguste,) 
a successful  French  sculptor,  born  at  Besanjion  about 
1820.  His  statue  of  a “Woman  bitten  by  a Serpent” 
(1847)  is  called  one  of  his  best  works.  About  1856  he 
exhibited  in  Paris  an  equestrian  statue  of  Francis  I. 

Cleve,  van,  vfn  kliv,  (Cornelius,)  a French  sculp- 
tor, of  Dutch  extraction,  born  in  Paris  in  1645.  After 
studying  at  Rome  six  years,  he  returned  home  in  1677, 
and  worked  in  Paris  with  success.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Died  in  1732. 

Cleveland.  See  Cleaveland. 

Cleveland,  kleev'land,  (Charles  Dexter,)  an  Ame- 
rican scholar  and  writer,  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1827,  and  in 
1830  was  appointed  Latin  and  Greek  professor  in  Dick- 
inson College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1834  he  established  a 
Young  Ladies’  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon 
acquired  a high  reputation.  He  has  published,  besides 
other  works,  “A  Compendium  of  Grecian  Antiquities, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations  “ Compendium  of  English 
Literature  from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  William  Cow- 
per,”  (1850;)  “English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  (1851  ;)  a critical  edition  of  Milton’s  Poetical 
Works,  (1853;)  a “Compendium  of  American  Litera- 
ture,” (1858;)  and  a “Compendium  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture,” (1861.)  All  the  last-named  works  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  and  deserved  popularity.  Died  in  1869. 

Clev'gn-ger,  (Shobal  L.  Vail,)  an  American  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  1812.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a stonecutter,  which  he  followed  in  Cincin- 
nati. Having  attracted  attention,  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  made  busts  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  others, 
which  were  much  admired.  He  afterwards  studied  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  and  died  at  sea,  while  on  his 
passage  home,  in  September,  1843. 

See  Tuckerman,  “ Book  of  the  Artists “ Democratic  Review” 
for  February,  1844. 

Cleves,  de,  deh  klAv,  (Marie,)  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
born  in  1426,  was  a daughter  of  Adolphus  IV.,  Duke  of 
Cleves,  and  a niece  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy. 
She  was  married  in  1440  to  Charles  d’Orleans  the  poet. 
She  wrote  ballads  and  other  verses.  Her  son  became 
Louis  XII.,  King  of  France.  Died  in  1487. 

Sec  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gdndrale.” 
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Cleyer,  kli'?r,  (Anijrkas,)  a German  botanist,  born 
at  Cassel,  passed  some  years  in  Java,  and  enriched  the 
science  of  botany  with  his  observations  and  memoirs. 
I)u  Petit-Thouars  says  he  visited  China  and  Japan  and 
returned  to  Europe  about  1680. 

Cleyn,  kiln,  (Franz,)  a Danish  painter,  born  at  Ros- 
tock, worked  in  England,  and  received  a pension  from 
James  I.  Died  in  1658. 

Cleynaerta.  See  Cl£nard. 

Clichtove,  kllK'to'veh,  (Jossic,)a  Flemish  theologian, 
born  at  Nieuwpoort.  He  became  professor  of  theology 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a preacher  and 
writer.  His  most  popular  work  was  an  argument  against 
Luther’s  doctrines,  called  “ Anti-Lutherus,”  (1524.)  His 
writings  were  commended  by  Erasmus  as  “ uberrimus 
rerum  optimarum  fons,”  (“  an  abundant  fountain  of  the 
best  things.”)  Died  in  1543. 

Clicquot  de  Blervache,  kle'ko'  deh  blSR'vish', 
(Simon,)  a meritorious  French  economist,  born  at  Rheims 
in  1723,  became  inspector-general  of  commerce  in  1765. 
He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the  State  of  Commerce  in  France 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Francis  I.,”  ( 1 756. ) Died  in  1796. 

Clieveland.  See  Cleaveland. 

Clifford.  See  Cliffort. 

Clifford,  (Anne,)  Countess  of  Dorset,  an  English 
lady,  eminent  for  her  virtue,  intelligence,  and  high  spirit, 
born  at  Skipton  Castle  in  1589,  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  married 
first  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  then  to  Philip  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  She  built  two  hospitals  and  several 
churches.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson nominated  to  her  a candidate  whom  he  wished 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament  for  Appleby.  In  reply 
she  wrote  this  famous  letter : “ I have  been  bullied  by 
an  usurper,  I have  been  neglected  by  a court,  but  I will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a subject : your  man  sha’n’t  stand.” 
Died  in  1676. 

See  “Autobiographic  Memorials ;**  L.  S.  Costet.LO,  “Memoirs 
of  Eminent  Englishwomen,”  London,  1844  ; Hartley  Coleridge, 
“ Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns,”  vol.  ii. 

Clifford,  (Arthur,)  an  English  writer,  born  of  a noble 
family  in  1778.  He  was  author  or  editor  of  several  works, 
among  which  are  “ Carmen  Seculare,”and  “ State  Papers 
and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.”  Died  in  1830. 

Clifford,  (George,)  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  born 
in  England  in  1558,  was  famous  for  his  gallantry.  He 
was  often  the  champion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  tourna- 
ments. In  1588  he  fought  as  captain  against  the  In- 
vincible Armada.  He  afterwards  commanded  several 
expeditions  against  the  Spaniards.  Died  in  1605. 

See  J.  Barrow,  “Memoirs  of  the  Naval  Worthies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Reign,”  1845;  Campbell,  “Lives  of  the  British  Ad- 
mirals.” 

Clifford,  (John,)  Lord,  called  Black  Clifford,  an 
English  warrior,  notorious  for  cruelty,  fought  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  He  was 
killed  in  1461.  See  Shakspeare’s  “ Henry  VI.” 

Clifford,  (Martin.)  an  English  writer,  published 
“Observations  on  Human  Reason,”  and  other  works. 
Died  in  1677. 

Clifford,  (Thomas,)  eighth  Lord,  an  English  Lancas- 
trian chief,  performed  an  important  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Roses.  He  was  the  father  of  the  “ Black  Clifford” 
noticed  above.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saint 
Alban’s  in  1455.  (See  Shakspeare’s  “ Plenry  VI.”) 

Clifford,  (Thomas,)  Lord,  an  English  politician,  born 
in  1630,  became  in  1660  a member  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself.  In  1668  he  was  chosen  a com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  in  1671  he  with  four  others 
formed  the  notorious  cabinet  called  the  Cabal  because 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to  form  that 
word.  He  was  created  Baron  in  1672,  and  was  lord 
treasurer  for  a short  time,  but  resigned  office  in  1673. 
Died  in  1673. 

Clifford,  (William  Kingdon,)  an  able  English 
mathematician,  born  1845,  died  1879. 

Cliffort,  klif'fprt,  or  Clifford,  (George,)  a rich  banker 
of  Amsterdam,  whose  name  is  rendered  memorable  by 
his  connection  with  Linnaeus.  Having  a taste  for  natural 
history,  he  formed  near  Amsterdam  a fine  garden,  with 
a rich  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history.  When  Lin- 
naeus was  a poor  student,  he  was  employed  to  arrange  and 


direct  this  museum  and  garden,  which  he  described  in  his 
“ Hortus  Cliffortianus,”  (1737,)  a richly-illustrated  work. 

Clift,  (William,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
near  Bodmin  in  1775,  was  employed  as  artist  and  clerk 
by  the  great  John  Hunter.  He  liecame  conservator  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum  about  1800.  Died  in  1849. 

Clif'tqn, (Francis,)  F.R.S.,  an  English  physician,  prac- 
tised in  London  with  a high  reputation,  and  became 
physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  translated  several 
treatises  of  Hippocrates,  and  wrote  “The  State  of  Physic, 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  (1732.) 

Clif'tpn,  (William,)  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1772.  He  left  an  unfinished  poem,  called 
“ The  Chimeriad,”  a “ Poetical  Epistle  to  William  Gif- 
ford,” and  other  poems.  Died  in  1799. 

See  Griswold’s  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.” 

Climaque.  See  Climacus. 

Clim'a-cus,  (Joannes,)  [Gr.  ’luaviajr  6 K'/j /laxor  ; Fr. 
Climaque,  kle'mik',]a  monk,  noted  for  his  learning  and 
ascetic  writings,  was  bom  about  525  A.D.,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Scholasticus.  He  passed  many  years 
as  a hermit  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai.  In  600  fie  was 
chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  He 
wrote  (in  Greek)  several  works,  one  of  which  is  called 
“ Climax,  or  the  Ladder  of  Paradise,”  and  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Died  in  605. 

See  Fabricius,  “ Bibliotheca  Grseca.” 

Clinchamp,  kliN'sliSx',  (Franqois  Etienne  Vic- 
tor,) a French  writer  and  historical  painter,  bora  at 
Toulon  in  1787.  He  published  a “Complete  Course  of 
Perspective,  Linear  and  Aerial,”  (1840,)  and  “ The  Idiom 
of  Painting,”  etc. 

Cline,  (Henry,)  an  English  surgeon,  bom  in  London 
about  1750,  wrote  an  esteemed  “ Essay  on  the  Form  and 
Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals,”  (1815.)  Died  in  1827. 

Cling'man,  (Thomas  L.,)  born  in  Surry  countv, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  a member  of  Congress  fn 
1843,  as  a Whig,  and  was  re-elected  several  -times. 
Having  joined  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1858. 

Clin'I-as,  the  father  of  Alcibiades,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Coronea  in  447  B.c. 

Clinias,  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
Plato,  born  at  Tarentum,  lived  about  400  B.C. 

Cll-nom/a-ehus,  [Fr.  Clinomaque,  kle'no'mik',]  a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Megara,  was  bom  at  Thu- 
rium,  and  lived  about  350  B.c. 

Clin'ton,  (Charles,)  Colonel,  the  father  of  Gov- 
ernor George  Clinton,  was  born  in  1690  in  Longford,  Ire- 
land. He  emigrated  to  America  in  1729,  and  settled  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  He  was  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  a lieutenant  under  Bradstreet  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Frontenac.  Died  in  1773. 

Clin'ton,  (Charles  John  Fynes,)  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  1799,  edited  or  published  “The  Literary 
Remains  of  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,”  (1854.) 

Clin'ton,  (De  Witt,)  an  eminent  American  states- 
man, born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
March  2,  1769,  was  a son  of  General  James  Clinton 
and  Mary  De  Witt.  He  was  a nephew  of  George  Clin- 
ton who  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Unitea  States 
in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
in  1786,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised  it  to  much 
extent  About  1790  he  became  private  secretary  of  his 
uncle,  George  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  Ne^i  York. 
“The  life  of  Clinton,”  says  Renwick,  “was  from  this 
moment  one  of  political  strife,  into  which  he  threw  all 
the  force  of  his  ardent  temperament  and  brilliant  talents.” 
He  began  his  career  as  a Republican  or  Anti-Federalist 
He  married,  about  1796,  Maria  Franklin,  of  New  York 
City.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  179S  a Senator,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Among  other  pursuits,  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences. 

Having  become  the  most  influential  leader  of  the 
Democrats  of  New  York,  he  was  elected  a Senator  o. 
the  United  States  in  t8oi  or  1802.  He  made  a powerful 
speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  opposed 
a war  against  Spain,  which  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Americans  to  navigate  that  river.  He  possessed  in  high 
perfection  the  gift  of  commanding  eloquence.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Professor  Renwick,  “ he  was  on  all  sides  looked 
up  to  as  the  most  rising  man  in  the  Union,”  when  he 
was  appointed  mayor  ol  the  city  of  New  York  in  1803. 
1 his  office  was  then  more  important  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  ; for  the  mayor  was  also  the  president  of 
the  council  and  chief  judge  of  the  common  pleas  and  of 
the  criminal  court.  He  continued  to  serve  as  mayor 
until  1807,  was  again  appointed  in  1809,  and  removed  in 
1S10.  He  filled  the  same  office  from  1811  to  1814  in- 
clusive, and  by  his  wise  and  efficient  administration  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Under  his 
auspices  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  were  established.  He  also  served  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  two  years,  1811-13.  He  was  one  of  seven 
commissioners  appointed  in  1809  to  examine  and  survey 
a route  for  a canal  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lakes. 

De  Witt  Clinton  and  Aaron  Burr  were  political  rivals ; 
and,  after  the  latter  fell  into  disgrace,  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins became  a competitor  for  the  leadership  of  the  New 
York  Democracy.  Tompkins  excelled  in  the  art  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  while  Clinton  was 
deficient  in  popular  arts  and  found  it  more  difficult  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  strangers.  His  popularity  was 
impaired  by  his  disagreement  with  President  Madison 
in  relation  to  the  war  of  1812,  for  which  he  thought  the 
country  was  not  well  prepared.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  and 
received  eighty-nine  electoral  votes,  cast  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  but  was 
defeated  by  James  Madison. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  founded  about  1814.  According  to  Mr. 
Renwick,  “the  charge  of  being  opposed  to  a war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  urged  against 
him,  is  devoid  of  foundation.”  In  1815  he  gave  a new 
impulse  to  internal  improvement  by  an  able  memorial  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  merit  of  this  memorial,  together  with  his  subsequent 
services,  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  stand  first  in  the 
list  of  the  promoters  of  this  vast  and  beneficent  enter- 
prise, on  which  his  political  prospects  and  reputation 
were  staked.  In  the  spring  of  1817  a bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  passed  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  almost  unanimously  elected  Governor 
of  New  York  about  May,  1817  ; but  his  opponents  soon 
formed  against  him  a powerful  party,  called  “ Bucktails,” 
who  denounced  the  projected  canal  as  visionary  and 
impracticable.  The  canal  policy  was  the  chief  point  at 
issue  in  the  election  of  1820,  and  Governor  Clinton 
was  then  re-elected  in  preference  to  his  old  rival,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins;  but  the  opponents  of  Clinton  obtained 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

He  was  pre-eminent  among  statesmen  for  his  compre- 
hensive views  and  his  liberal  patronage  of  learning  and 
schools.  In  a message  to  the  legislature  he  affirmed, 

“ It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated,  nor  too  generally 
understood,  that  in  promoting  the  great  interests  of  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  there  can  be  no  prodigality 
in  the  application  of  the  public  treasure.”  While  he 
filled  the  office  of  Governor  he  was  also  president  of  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners.  Having  lost  his  first 
wife  in  1818,  he  married  Catherine  Jones  about  1820. 
He  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  Governor  in  1822,  and 
the  election  of  that  year  resulted  in  the  success  of  his 
adversaries,  who  removed  him  from  the  office  of  canal 
commissioner  in  1824.  This  act  excited  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  who  elected  him  Governor  in  the 
autumn  of  1824  by  a majority  of  about  16,000,  a greater 
majority  than  any  candidate  had  ever  received.  The 
Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  Governor  Clinton 
lived  to  witness  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  it  pro- 
duced. The  opening  of  the  canal  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  in  October,  1825,  when  the  Governor  was  conveyed 
in  a barge  through  a triumphal  progress  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  re-elected  Governor 
for  two  years  in  1826.  In  1825  he  declined  the  position 
of  minister  to  England,  offered  to  him  by  President 
Adams.  He  wrote  several  short  treatises  on  natural  his- 
tory, which  were  published  in  the  “ Transactions”  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  (of  New  York,)  and 


contributed  to  the  Historical  Society  a valuable  discourse 
on  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  New  York.  He  died 
at  Albany  in  February,  1828,  leaving  several  sons  and 
daughters.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  person  well  formed, 
his  manners  dignified,  and  his  presence  majestic. 

See  Jambs  Renwick,  “ Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,”  1840 ; “ National 
Rortrait-Oallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  vol.  ii. ; “Life  of  De 
Witt  Clinton, ’by  William  VV.  Campbell,  1849;  “Memoir  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  by  David  Hosack,  1829;  “ North  American  Review” 
for  October,  1829. 


Clinton,  (Edward.)  See  Lincoln,  Earl  of. 

Clinton,  (George,)  fourth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Charles  Clinton, 
was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1739.  He 
practised  law  with  success,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  York. 
Elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  he  voted 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; but,  being  called 
shortly  after  to  take  command  of  a brigade  of  New  York 
militia,  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of 
that  instrument.  Chosen  Governor  of  New  York  at  the 
first  election  under  the  State  Constitution  in  1777,  he 
held  the  office,  by  successive  re-elections,  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  conven- 
tion called  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  he  opposed,  as  giving  too  much  power  to  the  cen- 
tral government  and  too  little  to  the  States.  Governor 
Clinton  was  thenceforth  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York,  and  at  the  close  of  Washington’s 
first  term,  in  1792,  received  fifty  electoral  votes  for  Vice- 
President.  He  was  again  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1801,  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  with  Jefferson  as  President.  In 
the  national  canvass  of  1808  he  was  re-chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent, James  Madison  being  President.  As  President  of 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  this  office,  he  gave  the  casting 
vote  against  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  in 
1811.  Died  at  Washington  in  April,  1812. 

See  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

Clinton,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  general,  born  about 
1738,  was  a grandson  of  Francis  Clinton,  sixth  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  He  became  a captain  in  the  Guards  in  1758, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1775,  when 
he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
instead  of  General  Howe,  who  was  recalled.  He  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  in  June,  and  retired  through  Jersey 
to  Now  York  City.  He  sent  an  expedition  against 
Savannah,  which  was  successful,  in  1779,  and  he  led  an 
army  against  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  he  cap- 
tured in  May,  1780.  In  the  same  year  he  negotiated 
with  General  Arnold,  and  co-operated  with  him  in  his 
treasonable  project.  Fie  was  superseded  by  General 
Carleton  in  1781,  and  returned  to  England  in  1782.  Died 
at  Gibraltar  in  1795. 

See  Bancroft,  “History  of  the  United  States;”  “ Encyclopatdia 
Americana.” 


Clinton,  (Sir  Henry,)  an  English  general,  born  about 
1765.  In  1798  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  Ireland.  He  was  made  adjutant-general  in  1802, 
and  served  in  the  East  Indies  until  1805.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1810,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  several  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  under  Wel- 
lington. As  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  a division 
at  Waterloo  in  1815.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  knight  of  various  orders. 
Died  about  1830. 

Clinton,  (Henry  Fynes,)  an  eminent  English  clas- 
sical scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Gamston,  Notting- 
hamshire, in  1781,  was  a descendant  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1S05.  Fie 
represented  Aldborough  in  Parliament  for  about  twenty 
years  previous  to  1826.  After  long  and  close  application 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  produced 
in  1834  an  important  work,  entitled  “ Fasti  IFellenici : 
the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,”  which 
is  indispensable  to  students  of  ancient  history.  His 
“ Chronology  of  Rome”  (“Fasti  Romani,”  1845-50)  is 
also  highly  prized.  Died  in  1852. 

See  “ Literary  Remains  of  H.  F.  Clinton,”  by  C.  J.  F.  Clinton, 
1854. 
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Clinton,  (Henry  1’ei.iiam.)  See  Newcastle,  Duke 

OF. 

Clinton,  (James,)  a distinguished  officer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Charles  Clinton, 
and  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  born  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  in  1736.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  linglish  and  French  war,  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress a colonel  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in 
1775,  and  the  same  year  accompanied  Montgomery  in 
his  expedition  to  Canada.  In  1777  he  commanded,  as 
brigadier-general,  under  his  brother  George,  noticed 
above,  at  the  defence  of  Fort  Clinton  against  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a force  of  3000.  He  afterwards  rendered 
valuable  service  in  Sullivan’s  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians, and  was  for  a longtime  stationed,  in  command  of 
the  Northern  department,  at  Albany.  In  1781  he  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  After  the  war  he  filled  various 
important  civil  offices  in  New  York.  Died  in  1812. 

See  “ Encyclopedia  Americana.” 

ClI'o,  [Gr.  Kteiu,]  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  presided 
over  history,  and  was  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand 
a half-opened  roll,  and  in  the  other  a harp,  (cithara.) 
See  MuszE. 

Clisson,  de,  deh  kle'sdiN',  (Olivier,)  a famous  French 
captain,  born  in  Bretagne  about  1335.  He  became  in 
1370  a companion-in-arms  of  Du  Guesclin,  and  in  1380 
was  made  Constable  of  France.  In  1382  he  commanded 
the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecq.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  command  in  1391,  and  died  in  1407,  leaving  a repu- 
tation tarnished  by  an  unscrupulous  avidity  for  money. 

See  La  Fontenelle  de  Yavxooke,  “ Histoire  d’Olivier  de  Clis- 
son,” 1825. 

Clistliene.  See  Clisthenes. 

Clis'the-nes,  a tyrant  of  Sicyon,  waged  war  against 
Argos,  and  prohibited  his  subjects  from  singing  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  Died  about  580  B.C. 

Clisthenes,  Cleis'the-nes,  or  Kleisthenes,  [Gr. 
Kh:iatin»ic;  Fr.  CLISTH&NE,  klis'tin',]  an  Athenian  states- 
man, who  flourished  about  500  B.C.,  was  the  grandfather 
of  Pericles,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  made  im- 
portant changes  in  the  constitution,  tending  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  commons,  and  thus  became  very  popular. 
He  changed  the  number  of  tribes  of  Attica  from  four  to 
ten.  After  his  rival  Isagoras  was  exiled,  Clisthenes  was 
for  some  time  the  foremost  man  in  the  state.  It  is  said 
that  the  mode  of  banishing  by  ostracism  was  instituted 
by  him. 

See  Herodotus,  “ History,”  books  v.  and  vi. ; Grote,  “ History 
of  Greece;”  Thirlwall,  “History  of  Greece.” 

Cll-tar'-ehus  or  Clel-tar'-ehus,  [Gr.  K Acmzgyof ; Fr. 
Clitarque,  kle'tituk',]  a son  of  Dinon  the  historian, 
lived  about  330  B.c.  He  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  wrote  a history  of  the 
same,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  veracity  of 
this  work  is  discredited  by  Quintilian  and  Cicero. 

See  Vossius,  “De  Historicis  Graecis.” 

Clitarque.  See  Clitarchus. 

Cll-tom'a-elius,  [Gr.  K/tEn-quaqo?,]  a Carthaginian 
philosopher,  who  about  150  B.c.  became  a resident  of 
Athens  and  a disciple  of  Carneades.  At  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  130  b.c.,  he  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of 
the  Academy.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are 
not  extant  Cicero  often  quotes  him  with  respect. 

See  Brucker,  “History  of  Philosophy.” 

Clit'o-phon,  [KfaiToipuv,]  a Greek  historian  of  an 
uncertain  epoch,  was  born  at  Rhodes.  Plutarch  quotes 
or  borrows  from  several  of  his  works. 

Cll'tus  or  Clei'tus,  [Gr.  KAet-rof,j  a Macedonian  offi- 
cer, who  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  invasion  of 
Persia.  He  saved  the  life  of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grani'cus,  (334  b.c.,)  and  afterwards  obtained  com- 
mand of  a division  of  the  royal  guards.  In  the  year  328 
he  was  appointed  Satrap  of  Bactria.  At  a feast  given 
in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri  in  that  year,  an  angry  dispute 
arose  between  Clitus  and  Alexander,  who,  being  excited 
with  wine,  killed  the  former  with  a spear. 

See  Plutarch,  “Alexander.” 

Clive,  (Catherine,)  an  eminent  English  actress,  born 
in  1 71 1,  made  her  dlbut  at  Drury  Lane  about  1730.  She 
performed  in  comedy  for  about  thirty  years,  with  distin- 


guished success.  She  was  married  early  u»  a Mr.  Clive, 
from  whom  she  soon  separated.  Died  in.1785. 

Clive,  (Robert,)  Lord,  the  founder  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  an  able  and  successful  general  and 
statesman,  was  born,  of  rather  poor  parents,  near  Market 
Drayton,  Shropshire,  in  1725.  At  school  he  made  little 
progress  in  study,  and  was  noted  for  his  fiery  passions 
and  propensity  to  mischief.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
went  to  Madras,  as  a writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  then  merely  a trading  corporation  own- 
ing but  a few  acres  of  Indian  ground.  As  his  pay  was 
small  and  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  climate,  he 
became  so  weary  of  life  that  he  attempted  to  kill  himself ; 
but  his  pistol  twice  missed  fire.  About  that  time  war 
began  between  the  English  and  French  in  India;  and 
Clive  entered  the  service  of  the  Company  as  ensign  in 
1747.  By  his  courage  and  sagacity  he  rose  rapidly  to 
distinction.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  French  gov- 
ernor Dupleix  alarmed  the  English,  and  produced  a crisis 
in  the  politics  of  India.  Captain  Clive,  having  obtained 
command  of  a few  hundred  men  in  1750,  turned  the  tide 
of  fortune  at  Arcot,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French  and  native  armies  combined.  Having  married 
Miss  Maskelyne,  a sister  of  the  astronomer-royal,  he 
returned  to  England  for  his  health  in  1753,  and  found 
himself  an  object  of  general  favour  and  applause. 

In  1755  the  directors  sent  him  back  as  governor  of 
Fort  Saint  David.  The  next  year  Surajah  Dowlah,  Na- 
bob of  Bengal,  captured  the  British  garrison  of  Fort 
William,  and  smothered  them  in  the  “Black  Hole”  of 
Calcutta.  Clive  was  sent  to  avenge  this  outrage.  He 
recovered  Calcutta,  and  compelled  the  nabob  to  sue  for 
peace  in  1757 . But  the  war  was  quickly  renewed,  and 
in  June,  1757,  the  fate  of  India  was  decided  at  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  where  Clive  with  3000  men  defeated  about 
60,000  of  the  enemy.  Surajah  was  deposed,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal  in  place  of  Surajah  Dow- 
lah. In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  Clive  is  censured  for  a breach  of  faith,  which  is 
not  denied  by  his  friends.  The  directors,  on  receiving 
news  of  his  victory,  appointed  Clive  Governor  of  Bengal. 
In  1759  he  defeated  a Dutch  armament  which  had  en- 
tered the  Hoogly.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, immensely  rich,  and  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage 
as  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plassey.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  where  he  acquired  great  influence.  In  1764 
he  was  again  sent  to  India,  until  supreme  command,  ami 
remained  about  a year  and  a half.  He  returned  home 
in  ill  health  in  1767.  His  enemies  arraigned  his  official 
conduct,  and  Burgoyne  in  1773  accused  him  in  the  House 
of  abusing  his  power  in  the  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
result  of  the  inquest  was  that  they  “tempered  a gentle 
censure  with  a liberal  eulogy.”  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits  of  constitutional  gloom,  which  were 
now  aggravated  by  physical  maladies.  He  resorted  to 
the  use  of  opium  for  relief,  and  gradually  became  enslaved 
by  its  insidious  power.  In  November,  1774,  he  died  by 
suicide.  “ His  name,”  says  Macaulay,  in  a strain  of  some- 
what exaggerated  eulogy,  “stands  high  on  the  roll  of 
conquerors.  But  it  is  found  in  a better  list, — in  the  list 
of  those  who  have  done  and  suffered  much  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.” 

See  Macaulay,  “Essays;”  Sir  John  Malcolm,  “Life  of  Lord 
Clive,”  3 vols.,  1836;  G.  R.  Gleig,  “ Life  of  Lord  Clive,”  1S4S: 
“Biographia  Britannica;”  C.  Caraccioli,  “Life  of  Lord  Clive,” 
4 vols.,  1776. 

Clodion,  klo'deViN',  (Claude  Michel,)  a French 
sculptor,  born  at  Nancy  about  1745  ; died  in  1S14. 

Clodius,  klo'dc-fis,  (Christian  August,)  a German 
poet  and  professor,  born  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,  in  173S, 
was  a son  of  Christian  Clodius,  who  published  several 
works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Lcipsic  in  1764,  and  that  of  lojjic  in  177S. 
lie  became  professor  of  poetry  in  the  same  city  in  1782. 
His  writings  display  a brilliant  imagination,  good  taste, 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  “ Essays  on  Literature  and  Morality,” 
(1769,)  “Latin  Poems,”  (1787,)  and  “ New  Miscellanies,” 
(“  Neue  vcrmischte  Schriftcn.”)  Died  at  Lcipsic  in  1784. 

Sec  Krnksti,  “ Elogium  C.  A.  Clodius Meusel,  " Lexikon  der 
vom  f . 1 h r 1750  bis  1800  verstorbenen  Deutschen  Schriftsteller.” 


a,  c,  f,  6,  u,  y,  long;  A,  6,  A,  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  c,  T,  6,  u,  y,  short;  a,  e,  j,  9,  obscure;  fflr,  fill,  fAt;  nifit;  nftt;  good;  moon- 
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Clodius,  (Johann  Christian,)  a German  Orien- 
talist, who  became  professor  of  Arabic  at  Leipsic  in  1724. 
He  published"  a work  on  the  Arabic  language,  entitled 
“ Theoria  et  Praxis  Lingua:  Arabicae,”  and  a “ Hebrew 
Lexicon,”  (1744.)  Died  in  1745. 

Clodius,  (Juliana  Stolzel,)  the  wife  of  Christian 
August,  noticed  above,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1755,  was 
eminent  for  her  literary  talents  and  attainments.  Died 
in  1805. 

Clo'dI-us,  (Licinius,)  a Roman  historian,  who  lived 
probably  about  100  B.C.,  wrote  a work  called  "Eteyx°C 
Xpuvuv,  (“Trial  of  the  Times.”) 

Clodius,  (Publius,)  surnamed  Pul'cher,  a Roman 
demagogue  of  very  profligate  character,  was  descended 
from  the  patrician  house  of  Claudia,  and  was  a brother 
of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  noticed  in  this  work.  In 
his  youth  he  served  in  Asia  under  Lucullus,  his  brother- 
in-law.  In  62  B.c.  he  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  by 
procuring  admission  to  the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  in  the 
disguise  of  a woman.  For  this  he  was  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted by  means  of  bribery ; and  he  became  a violent 
enemy  of  Cicero,  who  had  appeared  in  evidence  against 
him.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  59,  and 
in  the  next  year  caused  Cicero  to  be  proscribed  and 
driven  into  exile.  (See  Cicero.)  He  raised  several 
bloody  riots  against  the  friends  of  Cicero  when  they 
proposed  and  passed  the  decree  for  his  restoration,  57 
B.C.  Milo,  who  succeeded  Clodius  as  tribune,  and  was 
a partisan  of  Cicero,  had  several  conflicts  with  the  former. 
While  Clodius  was  a candidate  for  the  pra:torship,  and 
Milo  for  the  consulship,  they  casually  encountered  each 
other  with  their  armed  retainers,  and  Clodius  was  killed, 
in  the- year  52  b.c. 

See  Cicero,  “Oratio  pro  Milone;”  Drumann,  “Gcschichte 
Roms.” 

Clo'dI-us  Ma'cer,  (Lucius,)  a Roman  general,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Africa,  and  aspired  to  the  power  of  emperor.  Pie  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba  in  68  A.D. 

Clo'do-mir,  [Fr.  pron.  klo'do'mfeR',  ] the  second  son 
of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  became  King  of  Orleans 
in  51 1 A.D.  He  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Burgundians 
in  524.  He  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  by  their  uncles,  and  the  third,  Clodoald  (Saint- 
Cloud,)  became  a monk. 

Clodovaeus.  See  Clovis. 

Clodwig.  See  Clovis. 

Clonard,  de,  deh  klohiait',  (Joseph  Ernest,)  a 
French  dramatist,  born  in  1765,  wrote  numerous  come- 
dies. Died  in  1816. 

Clon-ciiiTy,  (Valentine  Lawless,)  Lord,  an  Irish 
politician,  born  at  Dublin  in  1773,  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  a friend  of  Emmet  and 
Grattan.  He  wrote  “Thoughts  on  the  Projected  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  (1 797.)  Died  in  1853. 

See  “Personal  Recollections  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Cion- 
curry.” 

Clootz,  de,  d?h  klots,  (Anacharsis,)  Baron,  a Prus- 
sian enthusiast,  born  near  Cleves  in  1755,  was  a nephew 
of  Cornelius  de  Pauw.  Having  inherited  a large  fortune, 
he  became  a resident  of  Paris,  and  a fanatical  partisan  of 
the  Revolution.  Assuming  the  title  of  the  “ orator  of  the 
human  race,”  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
in  1790,  at  the  head  of  a pretended  deputation  from 
foreign  nations.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention by  the  dominant  party.  He  was  proscribed  by 
Robespierre,  and  executed  in  March,  1794. 

See  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Gendrale “Biographie  Universelle.” 

Clopinel.  See  Meun. 

Cloquet,  klo'kV,  (Hippolyte,)  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1787.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a “Treatise  on  Descriptive  Ana- 
tomy,” (1815.)  Died  about  1840. 

Cloquet,  (Jules  Germain,)  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  a brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1790.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  He 
wiote  “ Human  Anatomy,”  (“  Anatomiede  ITiomme,” 
S vols.,  1821-30,)  and  other  professional  works.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Institute  in  1855*  Died 


Clos.  See  Laclos. 

Close,  (Francis,)  an  eloquent  English  preacher,  born 
about  1798,  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  Cheltenham. 
He  published  “Discourses  on  Genesis,”  (1826,)  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  works,  which  maintain 
the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school.  Pie  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  about  1856. 

Closs,  klos,  or  Clossius,  klos'se-hs,  (Johann  Fried- 
rich,) a German  physician  and  poet,  born  at  Marbaeh 
in  1735.  He  wrote  several  Latin  poems  on  medical 
subjects.  Died  in  1 787. 

Closteriuan,  Mos'ler-mHit',  (Johann,)  a German 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Osnaburg  in  1656,  worked  in 
England.  Died  in  London  in  1710. 

Closterniami.  See  Klostermann. 

Clot,  klo,  or  Clot-Bey,  klo  l>.\,  (Antoine,)  a French 
physician,  born  near  Marseilles  about  1796.  He  became 
chief  surgeon  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  about 
1823,  and  founded  a medical  school  in  that  country.  He 
published  “ Observations  on  Egypt,”  (2  vols.,  1840.)  In 
1849  he  returned  to  France.  Died  in  1868. 

See  “ Foreign  Quarterly  Review”  for  July,  1841. 

Clot-Bey.  See  Clot,  (Antoine.) 

Clotaire,  klo'tSR',  [Lat.  Clota'rius,]  I.,  the  fourth 
son  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  was  born  in  497  a.d. 
At  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  he  became  King  of  Sois- 
sons.  He  extended  his  dominions  by  murdering  his 
nephews,  the  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Orleans  and 
Austrasia,  and  before  his  death  he  became  ruler  over  all 
the  territory  which  Clovis  had  divided  among  his  sons. 
Paris  was  his  capital  after  558.  He  died  about  560  A.D., 
leaving  four  sons, — Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and 
Chilperic  I. 

See  Jean  Bouchet,  “ Histoire  et  Chronique  de  Clotaire  I,”  1584: 
Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franjais.” 

Clotaire  II.,  the  son  of  Chilperic  I.  and  of  Frede- 
gonde,  was  an  infant  when  he  became  heir  to  the  king- 
dom of  Soissons  in  584  a.d.  His  mother  was  regent 
until  her  death  in  597.  By  dethroning  Brunehaut,  Queen 
of  Austrasia,  whom,  with  her  sons,  he  put  to  death,  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  France  about  615.  He  was 
the  first  who  conceded  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace  a ten- 
ure of  office  for  life.  His  abilities  and  success  procured 
him  the  surname  of  “the  Great.”  He  died  in  628,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dagobcrt. 

See  Sismondi,  “Histoire  des  Franpais.” 

Clotaire  III.,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  II.,  King  of 
the  Franks,  was  a minor  when  his  father  died,  in  655 
a.d.  ; and,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  two  portions, 
he  inherited  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  He  died,  without 
issue,  about  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Clotaire  IV.,  King  of  Austrasia,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  717  a.d.  by  the  policy  of  Charles  Martel,  but 
was  only  a nominal  king.  It  is  not  known  who  was  his 
father.  Died  in  720. 

See  Augustin  Thierry,  “Rdcits  Merovingiens.” 

Clotho.  See  Parc/E. 

Clo-til'da,  [Fr.  Clotilde,  klo'ttld',]  Saint,  Queen 
of  France,  the  daughter  of  Chilperic,  King  of  Burgundy, 
became  the  wife  of  Clovis  I.  in  493  a.d.  By  her  beauty 
and  virtue  she  acquired  much  influence  over  Clovis,  and 
was  instrumental  in  converting  him  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  She  adhered  to  the  Catholic  creed  in 
opposition  to  Arianism,  which  was  then  very  prevalent. 
Died  in  545. 

See  Rf.naud  de  Rouvrav,  “ Histoire  de  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1840; 
J.  Desmay,  “Viede  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1613;  Madame  dk  Ren, Ne- 
ville, “Viede  Sainte-Clotilde,”  1809. 

Clotilde.  See  Clotilda. 

Clotilde  de  Vallon-Chalis.  See  Surville. 

Clotz.  See  Klotz. 

Cloud,  kloo,  or  Clo'do-ald,  Saint,  youngest  son  of 
Clodomir,  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  founded  a monas- 
tery at  Nogent-sur-la-Riviere,  since  called  by  his  name. 
Died  about  560. 

Clouet,  kloo'V,  an  able  French  chemist,  born  at 
Singly,  near  Mezitres,  in  1751,  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Mezieres.  He  discovered  the  important 
secret  of  making  cast  steel,  which  the  English  had 
found  out  before.  Having  gone  to  Cayenne  to  make 
some  scientific  inquiries,  he  died  of  fever  in  1801. 

(gj^Sec  Explanations,  p.  23.) 


in  1883. 

€ as  /fr;  9 as  s;  g hard ; g as  j;  g,  h,  k,  guttural ; N,  nasal;  r,  trilled;  5 as  z;  th  as  in  this. 
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Clouet,  (Francois,)  an  eminent  French  painter,  called 
Janet,  (zhS'n&',)  born  about  1510,  was  valet-de-chambre 
and  painter  to  the  king.  Mis  works  are  extolled  by 
Konsard  and  other  poets.  Died  about  1580.  His  por- 
trait of  Henry  II.  is  regarded  as  a master-piece.  His 
father,  Jean,  (1485-1545,)  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
painter. 

Clouet,  klow'St, written  alsoClowet,  Clouvet,  kloo  - 
vj',  or  Clovet,  (Peter,)  a Flemish  engraver,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1606.  He  engraved  history,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  with  success,  and  worked  mostly  in  his  native 
city.  The  works  of  Rubens  employed  much  of  his  time 
and  talent,  and  the  “ Death  of  .Saint  Anthony”  is  called 
his  master-piece.  Died  about  1670.  His  nephew,  Al- 
ltERT,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1624,  was  a skilful  engraver. 
He  worked  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Died  in  1687. 

See  Nagi.hr,  "Neucs  Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Clough,  kluf,  (Arthur  Hugh,)  an  English  poet,  born 
in  Liverpool  in  1819  or  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  was  a tutor  in  Oriel  College.  He 
produced  in  1848  “Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich  : a Long 
Vacation  Pastoral,”  (2  vols.,)  which  is  much  admired. 
Between  1849  and  1852  he  was  professor  of  English  lite- 
rature in  University  College,  London.  In  1852  he  visited 
the  United  States,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Longfellow  and  other  poets.  Among  his  works  are  a 
version  of  Plutarch’s  “ Lives,”  (Boston,  5 vols.,  1859,) 
and  poems  called  “ Ambarvalia.”  Died  at  Florence  in 
November,  1861.  The  “Long  Vacation  Pastoral,”  says 
the  “ Spectator,”  “ belongs  to  a class  of  poems  of 
which  Goethe’s  ‘ Hermann  and  Dorothea’  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  specimen;  though  in  vigour  and  breadth 
of  imagination  Mr.  Clough’s  pastoral  is  certainly  not 
inferior.  . . . Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  a truly 
noble  poem — not  without  threads  of  unhealthy  sentiment, 
but  still  broad,  bright,  buoyant,  and  tender.” 

See  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  for  November,  1S62 ; “Fraser’s 
Magazine”  for  January,  1849 ; “ North  American  Review”  for  Octo- 
ber, 1867. 

Clouvet  See  Clouet. 

Clovet.  See  Clouet. 

Clovio,  klo've-o,  (Don  Giulio,)  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Croatia  in  1498,  was  a pupil  of  Giulio 
Romano.  He  is  considered  the  most  excellent  minia- 
ture-painter that  Italy  has  produced.  He  also  painted 
some  historical  works,  among  which  is  a “ Descent  from 
the  Cross.”  “His  portraits,”  says  Landon,  “may  be 
compared  to  those  of  Titian  for  vigour  and  naturel." 
Died  in  1578. 

See  Lanzi,  “History  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 

Clo'vis  [Fr.  pron.  klo'vfess' ; Lat.  Clodovze'us]  I., 
called  also  Clllodwig  and  Hlodwig,  (which  is  said  to 
have  become  corrupted  into  Ludwig,  Ludovicus,  Louis, 
etc.,)  King  of  the  Franks,  was  born  about  466  A.D.,  and 
educated  as  a pagan.  In  481  he  succeeded  his  father 
Childeric,  who  reigned  over  the  Salian  Franks  at  Tour- 
nay.  By  a victory  over  the  Romans  and  Gauls  in  486  he 
became  master  of  Soissons,  which  he  chose  for  his  capital. 
In  493  he  married  Clotilda,  a fair  Christian  princess, 
and  in  496  he  became  a convert  to  her  religion.  This 
change  induced  the  cities  of  Armorica  to  place  themselves 
under  his  dominion  and  protection.  In  507  he  fixed  his 
court  at  Paris.  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  then  pos- 
sessed the  region  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Clovis  defeated  and  killed  him  in  a great  battle  near  Poi- 
tiers in  507,  and  added  Aquitaine  to  his  kingdom.  He  died 
in  511,  leaving  four  sons,  Thierri,  Clodomir,  Childeric, 
and  Clotaire,  among  whom  France  was  divided.  “With 
the  reign  of  Clovis,”  says  Walckenaer,  “commence  the 
glory,  empire,  religion,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  French.” 
His  glory,  however,  was  tarnished  by  many  acts  of  cruelty. 
Ilis  descendants  are  called  Merovingians,  from  Merovig, 
(in  Latin,  Merovaeus,)  the  grandfather  of  Clovis. 

Sec  Viallon,  "Clovis  le  grand  premier  Roi  chrdlien,”  3 vols., 
1788;  Aug.  Thikrrv,  “Rdcits  Mdrovitigiens Sismondi,  “ His- 
toire  des  Franvais;”  "Biographic  Universelle;”  “Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic Ginirale.” 

Clovis  U.,  the  second  son  of  Dagobert  I.,  King  of  the 
Franks,  was  born  about  633  A.D.,  and  became  King  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  in  638.  Little  is  known  of  his 
reign,  except  that  by  revolts  against  the  royal  family  of 


Austrasia  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  heritage  of  Clovis 
I.  He  died  in  655,  leaving  two  sons,  Clotaire  HI.  and 
Childeric  II. 

Clovis  III.,  son  of  Thierri  I.,  King  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  691  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  nine.  Pepin 
le  Gros  was  in  reality  king,  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of 
the  palace.  Clovis  died  in  695,  leaving  the  title  to  his 
brother,  Childebert  III. 

See  Sismondi,  “ Histoire  des  Franks.” 

Clowes,  klouz,  (John,)  an  English  Swedenborgian 
writer,  born  at  Manchester  in  1743.  He  was  rector  of 
Saint  John’s  in  Manchester  about  sixty  years.  He  trans- 
lated Swedenborg’s  “Celestia  Arcana,”  and  published 
several  works,  one  of  which  is  “ Restoration  of  the  Pure 
Religion.”  Died  in  1831. 

See  De  Quincey,  “ Autobiographic  Sketches,”  and  “ Literary 
Reminiscences,”  vol.  i. 

Clowes,  (William,)  an  eminent  English  surgeon, 
who  practised  in  London  between  1570  and  1600,  and 
was  for  some  years  chief  surgeon  of  Bartholomew  -. 
Hospital.  He  published  several  professional  treatises, 
the  principal  of  which  is  “The  Approved  Practice  for  all 
Young  Surgeons,”  (1591.) 

Clowes,  (William,)  an  enterprising  English  printer, 
born  at  Chichester  in  1779.  He  became  a master-printer 
in  London  about  1804,  and  twenty  years  later  began  to 
print  by  steam.  His  establishment  eventually  became, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 
Among  the  productions  of  his  presses  were  the  “ Penny- 
Magazine”  and  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He  operated 
more  than  twenty  steam-presses  at  once.  Died  in  1847. 

Clowet.  See  Clouet. 

Clubbe,  klub,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1703,  was  rector  of  Wheatfield.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a “ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
Villa  of  Wheatfield  or  Whatfield,  (1758,)  an  excellent 
piece  of  satire,  directed  against  modern  antiquaries. 
Died  about  1772. 

See  Nichols,  “Literary  Anecdotes,”  etc. 

Clubbe,  (William,)  a son  of  the  preceding,  was  vicar 
of  Brandeston.  He  published  a translation  of  six  Satires 
of  Horace,  (1795,)  “The  Epistle  of  Horace  on  the  Ait 
of  Poetry,  translated  into  English  Verse,”  (1797,)  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1814. 

Clugny  de  Nuis,  kliin'ye'  deh  nii-e',  (Jean  Etiennf. 
Bernard,)  a French  financier,  succeeded  Turgot  as 
controller-general  of  finances  in  April,  1776.  He  coun- 
teracted the  policy  of  Turgot,  and  resorted  to  a royal 
lottery  as  a source  of  revenue.  He  died  in  office  in 
October,  1776. 

Clu'njf,  (Alexander,)  was  the  author  of  the  “Ame- 
rican Traveller,”  London,  1769,  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chatham.  It  excited 
much  interest  in  England  and  America  at  the  time. 

Cluaeret,  klu'zeh-rV,  (Gustave  Paul,)  a French 
general,  born  in  Paris  in  1823.  He  served  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  gained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1S59  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Garibaldi,  under  whom  he  fought 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  offered  his  services  to  the 
United  States,  and  became  a colonel  in  the  Union  army 
about  January,  1862.  He  commanded  the  advance  of 
Fremont’s  army  at  Strasburg  and  Cross  Kevs,  June,  1862. 
He  took  an  active  part  witu  the  Commune  in  iSjo  and 

ut't^r-buck,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  English  an- 
tiquary, born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1772.  He  published 
a complete  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Hertford,”  (1815-27,)  with  excellent  plates.  He  resided 
mostly  at  Watford,  his  native  place.  Died  in  1S31. 

Cluver,  kloo-vaiR',  or  Cluwer,  [Fr.  Cluvier,  klii'- 
vc4';  Lat.  Cluve'rius,]  (Philip,)  a learned  linguist  and 
geographer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  visited 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  pursuit  of  in- 
formation, and  of  materials  for  his  works,  among  which 
arc  “Germania  Antiqua”  and  “Italia  Antiqua,”  (1624.) 
The  latter  is  commended  for  accuracy.  Died  in  1623. 
“Ilis  works,”  says  Hallam,  “form  a sort  of  epoch  in 
ancient  geography.”  (“  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.”) 

See  N iciIron,  “ Mdtnoires;"  Daniel  Heinsius,  " Oratio  in  P. 
Cluverii  Obitum,”  1623. 


£,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  tong;  i,  b,  t),  same,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  T,  o,  ii,  y,  short ; a,  e,  j,  o,  obscure;  fir,  fill,  fit;  mit;  nflt;  gof>d;  moon; 


